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THE  ARCTIC  REGIONS  AND  THE  ESKIMO." 


As  is  well  known,  this  is  a  sceptical, 
fault-finding  age,  and  so  our  readers  must 
not  be  surprised  if  they  find  old  forms 
and  names  overthrown  in  the  very  head- 
ing of  our  article.  Our  grandfathers 
talked  of  the  '  Esquimaux  '  and  were  con- 
lent  ;  just  as  our  grandmothers  when 
they  sucked  eggs  extracted  the  yolk  by 
an  old  and  time-honored  process.  So  far 
as  regards  these  venerable  women,  a  new 
generation  has  sprung  up  which  will  not 
allow  them  to  pursue  such  a  hand-to- 
mouth  means  of  alimentation,  but  insists 
on  a  more  scientific  treatment  of  barn- 
door deposits.     In  the  same  way  we  are 


■  Ta/i!  and  Traditions  of  Iht  Eskimo.  -Biith  a 
Siekh  of  thtir  Habits,  Riligion,  Language,  and 
Plhcr Pecutiarilies.  By  Dr.  Heniy  Rink.  Direc- 
tor of  the  Royal  Greenland  Board  of  Trade. 
Tratislated  from  the  Danish  by  the  Author, 
and  Edited  by  Di.  Robert  Brown  ;  with  nu- 
merous illustralions,  drawn  and  engraved  by 
(Eskimo.     London,  1875. 
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not  suffered  to  write  '  Esquimaux  '  after 

the  good  old  spelling,  but  are  quite  be- 
hind the  age  unless  we  adopt  the  form 
'  Eskimo.'  Well,  where  no  principle  is  in- 
volved, we  are  quite  ready  to  comply  with 
any  change  which  will  etisure  us  a  quiet 
life,  and  so  we  are  willing  to  follojv  the 
learned  Dr.  Rink  in  the  orthography  of 
the  name  of  the  tribes  for  which  he  has 
done  so  much,  and  to  call  these  interest- 
ing members  of  the  great  human  race  no 
longer  '  Esquimaux,'  but  '  Eskimo.'  If 
there  is  any  joking  on  so  serious  a  subject 
as  the  nomenclature  of  a  family  so  wide- 
ly spread  over  the  Arctic  regions,  we  may 
add  that  the  best  of  the  joke  is  that  the 
Eskimo  do  not  speak  of  themselves  by 
the  name  so  commonly  given  them  by 
foreigners,  but  simply  and  proudly  as 
Innuit,  that  is, '  the  people^  as  though  they 
were  the  only  people  on  the  face  of  the 
earth ;  a  confidence  all  the  more  re- 
markable   if  we   consider  that  isolated 
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tribes  have  been  met  with,  numbering 
not  a  hundred  individuals,  who  were 
convinced,  until  discovered  by  Arctic  ex- 
plorers, that  they  were  the  only  members 
of  their  race  that  existed  ;  so  completely, 
while  they  kept  the  language  spoken  by 
the  whole  race,  had  the  memory  and  tra- 
dition of  a  common  origin  with  other 
Eskimo  tribes  died  out  among  them. 
And  yet  the  Eskimo  stragf;le  over,  if  they 
do  not  occupy  and  fill,  vast  regions,  which, 
fortunately  for  them,  are  never  likely  to 
excite  the  cupidity  of  the  Alexanders, 
Napoleons,  and  Frederick  Williams,  of 
this  civilised  and  wicked  world. 

Some  years  ago  our  attention  was  at- 
tracted by  the  heading  of  an  article  in  a 
periodical  too  much  given  to  supply  its 
readers  with  chaff  rather  than  grain.  It 
was  entitled,  *  An  Enquiry  into  the  His- 
tory of  the  Ancient  Picts,'  a  most  in- 
teresting subject,  to  which  we  eagerly 
turned.  What  was  our  surprise,  howev- 
er, to  find  that  the  whole  Essay  consisted 
of  these  words  :  *  Who  were  the  ancient 
Picts  ?'  a  literary  production  which  might 
vie  for  brevity  with  that  famous  chapter 
in  Pontoppidan's  *  History,'  *  There  are 
no  snakes  in  Iceland.'  As  with  the  Picts 
and  as  with  the  snakes,  so  with  the  Es- 
kimo ;  all  that  was  known  of  their  early 
history  and  origin  might  have  been  com- 
pressed into  the  narrow  compass  of  an 
interrogative  sentence.  Fifty  years  ago, 
and,  indeed,  down  to  a  much  later  period, 
the  ethnological  inquirer  might  have 
shouted,  *  Who  are  the  Eskimo  ?'  till  he 
was  hoarse,  and  yet  received  no  answer. 
The  little,  in  fact,  that  was  known  of 
them  was  derived  from  persons  either  too 
ignorant  or  too  pre-occupied  to  be  able 
to  ascertain  the  truth.  Whaling  captains 
and  Arctic  voyagers  when  they  came  in 
contact  with  the  Innuit  in  their  snow- 
houses,  cared  the  one  only  for  blubber, 
which  they  envied  the  Eskimo  for  con- 
suming, the  other  only  for  open  water 
and  the  North-West  Passage.  *  Whales,' 
and  *  the  way  to  Behring's  Strait  ?*  were 
the  only  questions  which  these  simple 
people  were  required  to  answer  by  their 
visitors,  and  if  they  sometimes  afforded 
the  whalers  welcome  information  as  to 
whales,  the  intelligence  they  could  give 
to  the  Arctic  explorers  as  to  open  water 
towards  the  North-West  was  meagre  and 
unsatisfactory  in  the  extreme.  The  result 
of  the  contact  between  the  civilised  and 


uncivilised  races  was  in  nowise  useful  to 
science.  All  we  knew  of  the  Eskimo 
from  these  sources  was  that  they  were 
most  accomplished  seal-  and  whale-hunt- 
ers ;  that  they  delighted  in  blubber,  and 
that  when  they  had  plenty  of  it  they  lay 
down  on  their  backs  to  be  crammed  by 
their  wives  with  the  precious  dainty,  of 
which  they  were  capable  of  devouring 
twelve  or  fourteen  pounds  in  a  day.  It 
must  be  owned  that  the  example  thus  set 
them  by  their  elders  was  well  followed 
by  the  rising  generation.  An  Eskimo 
boy — we  forget  whether  it  is  Parry  or 
Richardson  who  tells  the  story — ate  in 
twenty-four  hours  eight  and  a  half 
pounds  of  seal-meat,  half  frozen  and 
half  cooked,  one  pound  and  two  ounces 
of  bread,  and  one  pint  and  a  half  of 
thick  soup  ;  washing  all  this  down  v/ith 
three  wine-glasses  of  Schnapps,  a  tum- 
bler of  grog,  and  five  pints  of  water.  As 
they  seldom  or  never  washed,  except 
when  the  warm  summer  sun  melted  the 
ice  and  snow  of  their  huts,  they  were  so 
dirty  that  it  was  hard  to  tell  what  the 
complexion  of  the  race  really  was  under 
the  mask  of  soot  and  clotted  train-oil 
which  besmeared  their  faces.  It  will 
readily  be  conceived  that  a  warm  bath 
to  such  people  was  more  than  a  luxury. 
It  was,  in  fact,  as  dangerous  an  experi- 
ment as  a  Turkish  bath  to  many  Eng- 
lishmen. In  the  great  interest  of  tub- 
bing we  are  happy  to  say  that  Parry, 
who  was  the  first  to  introduce  warm 
baths  among  the  Eskimo,  found  that 
they  were  attended  with  the  happiest 
results  in  the  cure  of  rheumatism  and 
kindred  diseases.  Besides  affording  the 
Eskimo  this  medical  treatment,  the  vari- 
ous expeditions  collected  lists  of  words, 
but  as  for  these  vocabularies  of  the  lan- 
guage, they  rivalled  that  famous  one  com- 
piled by  the  veracious  Daly  in  *  Gilbert 
Gurney  '  at  Boulogne,  as  the  dialect  of 
Timbuctoo,  in  which  *  Phiz '  meant 
lightning,  *  Bang,'  thunder,  and  though 
last,  not  least,  *  Tooroluro,*  a  wheel-bar- 
row. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  for- 
tunate for  the  Eskimo  that  they  have 
fallen  on  a  far  more  critical  age,  which, 
in  spite  of  all  its  absurdities  about  egg- 
sucking,  can  do  for  them  what  they 
would  never  have  been  able  to  do  for 
themselves,  that  is,  tell  them  who  they 
are  and  whence  they  came,  and,  in  fact, 
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expand  the  question,  *  Who  were  the 
Eskimo  ?  '  into  a  very  satisfactory  Eth- 
nological Essay.  But  let  not  our  read- 
ers be  alarmed,  we  are  not  going  to 
break  their  heads  in  this  fine  autumn 
weather  with  a  dry  philological  dis- 
cussion. We  will  not  drag  them  from 
the  fresh  woods  and  green  fields  to  pon- 
der over  roots  and  conjugations.  All 
that  we  shall  assume  is  the  right  to  be 
rather  doctrinaire y  and  to  beg  them  to 
believe  us  when  we  state  results.  The 
Eskimo,  then,  are  the  most  considerable 
remnant  in  northern  regions  of  that 
nameless  pre-historic  race  of  fishers  and 
hunters,  who  once  clung  to  the  coasts 
and  shores  of  Europe,  until  they  were 
pushed  away  into  the  holes  and  corners, 
and  to  the  very  verge  and  edge  of  the 
great  continents  of  the  earth  by  the  suc- 
cessive bands  of  the  Aryan  migrations. 
They  once  existed  in  England,  France, 
Germany,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Spain, 
in  all  of  which  they  have  left  their  traces 
in  interments  and  implements,  and  lay- 
stalls and  *  kitchenmixens.'  They  were 
of  Turanian  race ;  and  even  at  the  pres- 
ent day  they  exist  as  Basks  in  the  rugged 
mountains  of  Spain.  In  Sweden  we  find 
them  as  Lapps  and  Finns ;  and  so  on 
along  the  Russian  coast  there  is  a  fringe 
of  them  that  clings  to  the  edge  of  the 
land  on  the  shore  of  the  frozen  ocean. 
How  the  great  division  of  this  pre-his- 
toric  family  found  their  way  to  the  vast 
and  inhospitable  regions  in  which  they 
are  now  known  to  foreigners  as  Eskimo, 
is  open  to  doubt.  The  received  theory 
now  is  that  they  were  forced  thither  from 
the  coasts  both  of  Asia  and  America, 
across  Behring's  Strait,  by  the  migrations 
of  Indian  and  Mongolian  tribes ;  but  it 
is  at  least  as  likely  that  these  hardy  sav- 
ages, who  are  nowhere  so  happy  as  in 
their  native  tents,  if  they  only  have  plen- 
ty of  seal-meat  and  blubber,  have  existed 
from  time  immemorial  in  the  Arctic  re- 
gions, and  in  this  sense  may  claim  to  be 
as  really  autochthon  and  indigenous  chil- 
dren of  the  soil,  or  rather  of  ice  and 
snow,  as  any  race  on  the  surface  of  the 
globe.  But  whether  indigenous  or  not, 
there  they  are,  a  branch  of  the  great 
Turanian  family,  and  carrying  with 
them  in  their  speech  the  best  evidence 
of  their  origin,  in  the  affinity  which 
their  language  bears  to  the  Lapp,  Bask, 
Hungarian,  and  Turkish  dialects  of  their 


common  race.  The  reader  therefore  sees 
at  once  that  these  Eskimo,  whose  exist- 
ence— huddled  up  in  snow  and  ice,  and 
condemned  for  half  the  year  to  a  perpet- 
ual night  (which  we  may  assure  them 
from  experience  is  not  nearly  so  dark  as 
London  in  a  really  good  winter  fog),  and 
wiih  few  or  no  wants  beyond  blubber — 
seems  so  wretched  and  miserable  to  civ- 
ilised man,  have  attained  to  the  dignity 
of  being  members  of  the  great  body  pol- 
itic of  nations,  and  are  by  kinship  cous- 
ins to  some  of  the  proudest  and  haugh- 
tiest peoples  in  the  world.  There  is  a 
Turkish  proverb,  we  believe,  which 
speaks  of  the  pride  of  the  Magyar  as 
exceeding  that  of  the  peacock,  and  no 
doubt  the  Magyar  repertory  of  wise  saws, 
which  embody  the  *  wisdom  of  many  ia 
the  wit  of  one,'  contains  a  saying  as  ap- 
posite to  the  Turks ;  but  here  we  find 
that  the  Eskimo  are  of  the  same  race  as 
both  these  peacocks,  and  we  dare  say 
have  quite  as  much  right  to  pride  them- 
selves on  their  national  characteristics. 

And  now,  having  thus  settled  the  po- 
sition of  the  Eskimo  among  the  races  of 
the  world,  let  us  look  a  little  more  close- 
ly at  them  by  the  aid  of  the  light  which 
the  researches  of  Dr.  Rink  have  shed  upon 
them.  If,  as  we  think  can  be  shown.  Dr. 
Rink  was  fortunate  in  finding  so  fresh 
a  subject  as  the  Eskimo  and  their  cus- 
toms, tales,  and  traditions,  the  Eskimo  in 
their  turn  were  lucky  in  having  a  spokes- 
man so  well  qualified  to  become  their 
advocate.  The  learned  Doctor  has,  for 
the  last  sixteen  winters,  either  been  a 
resident  or  a  traveller  on  the  shores  of 
Davis'  Strait,  from  the  southernmost 
point  of  Greenland,  Cape  Farewell,  up  to 
the  73rd  degree  of  north  latitude.  If  we 
reckon  his  residence  by  summers,  it  was 
still  longer,  for  he  was  in  Greenland  for 
twenty-two  summers.  He  went  out  to 
that  somewhat  unpromising  region  from 
Denmark,  his  native  country,  in  Govern- 
ment employ,  first  as  a  scientific  explor- 
er, until,  rising  in  the  service,  he  became 
Royal  Inspector  or  Governor  of  the  Sou- 
thern Danish  Establishment  in  Green- 
land. In  one  respect  he  set  a  good  ex- 
ample to  all  governors  who  have  to  deal 
with  the  natives  of  a  foreign  land :  he 
was  not  above  learning  the  language  and 
acquiring  the  speech  of  the  people  he 
was  to  inspect  and  govern.  In  this  way 
he  came  to  know  and  to  love  the  sim- 
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pie  race  among  whom  he  lived.  He 
soon  saw  that  there  was  more  in  the 
Greenland  Eskimo  than  mere  seal-meat 
and  blubber ;  that  they  had  a  beautiful 
language  and  a  rich  store  of  traditions 
and  popular  tales.  These  he  set  himself 
diligently  to  collect,  and  having  over- 
come the  natural  shyness  of  all  primitive 
people  to  impart  their  popular  beliefs  to 
strangers,  he  ended  by  gathering  more 
than  500  tales,  150  of  which  are  pub- 
lished in  the  present  volume.  These  re- 
searches enable  him  to  speak  with  an  au- 
thority on  all  that  concerns  the  Eskimo 
to  which  no  other  living  man  can  pre- 
tend. In  that  most  useful  and  laborious 
work,  Ersch  and  Grliber's  *  Cyclopaedia,' 
there  is,  indeed,  a  monograph  of  the  Es- 
kimo which  summarises  all  that  was 
known  of  these  tribes  up  to  the  date  of 
its  publication  ;  but,  then,  it  was  written 
so  far  back  as  the  year  1843,  in  what 
may  be  called  the  pre-Franklin  times. 
We  are  indebted  to  it  for  an  explanation 
of  the  name  *  Eskimo,'  which,  it  seems, 
in  the  language  of  the  Abenaki,  a  tribe 
of  Red  Indians  in  Southern  Labrador, 
means  *  raw-fish-eaters,*  and  was  given 
by  them  to  their  neighbors  in  Northern 
Labrador  as  a  term  of  reproach  and  an 
equivalent  for  savages.  The  manners 
and  customs  of  the  Abenaki  were,  no 
doubt,  rude  and  wild.  They  were  given 
to  scalp  and  torment  their  enemies,  like 
other  Red  Indians,  but  to  fall  so  low  as  to 
eat  their  fish  raw  was  an  abomination  to 
them,  and  so  when  they  came  across  one 
of  the  Innuit — one  of  *  the  people  '  par 
excellence y  as  their  northern  neighbors 
styled  themselves — they  called  him  *  Es- 
kimo,' as  much  as  to  say,  *  There  he 
goes,  the  raw-fish-eater !'  For  all  the 
rest  of  the  world  the  term  of  reproach 
applied  to  one  tribe  has  passed  into  the 
name  of  a  nation,  and  the  mockery  of 
the  Abenaki,  adopted,  we  believe,  in  the 
first  instance  by  the  French,  has  been 
stereotyped  in  all  books  of  Arctic  travel 
as  the  name  of  the  Innuit,  So  far  as 
real  knowledge  of  the  Eskimo  is  con- 
cerned, all  that  has  been  written  of  their 
habits,  manners,  and  customs  before  Dr. 
Rink  took  the  subject  in  hand  is  little 
better  than  so  much  wa^e  paper.  Here 
was  a  very  interesting  race  waiting  to  be 
understood,  and  biding  its  time.  Dr.  Rink 
has  been  the  first  to  do  thera  that  good 
office,  and,  like  the  Greek  philosopher  of 


old,  he  appears  on  the  scene  of  this  in- 
quiry compared  with  all  before  him,  as  a 
sober  man  amongst  drunkards.  Though 
his  book  is  nominally  a  collection  of 
popular  tales,  it  cdntains  in  reality  much 
more.  In  an  elaborate  introduction  he 
treats  in  order  of  the  means  of  subsist- 
ence of  the  Eskimo,  of  their  language, 
social  order  and  laws  ;  of  their  religion, 
origin  and  history,  and  of  the  influence 
which  contact  with  the  Europeans  has 
exerted  on  the  race.  At  last  we  come  to 
the  tales  and  traditions  themselves,  but 
not  before  we  have  spent  a  deal  of  breath 
in  running  our  course  through  the  sev- 
eral heads  of  inquiry  which  the  learned 
Doctor  has  laid  down  for  us. 

The  first  point  that  strikes  the  inquirer 
is  the  remarkable  uniformity  of  the  race 
as  to  its  language  gnd  customs.  Though 
the  various  tribes  are  very  local  in  their 
migrations,  clinging  to  the  sea-shore,  and 
very  rarely  withdrawing  for  any  distance 
from  the  coast,  their  territory — the  em- 
pire of  snow — is  immense.  Let  it  be  re- 
membered that  the  Eskimo  are  the  only 
inhabitants  of  the  shores  of  Arctic  Amer- 
ica, and  of  both  sides  of  Davis'  Strait, 
and  Baffin's  Bay,  including  the  whole  of 
Greenland.  Besides  this,  they  are  found 
inhabiting  a  tract  of  about  400  miles  on 
the  coast  of  Asia,  beyond  Behring's  Strait. 
Southward  they  extend  to  about  the  50th 
degree  of  north  latitude  on  the  eastern 
side,  and  to  the  60th  on  the  western  side 
of  America,  and  to  about  the  60th  degree 
on  the  shores  of  Hudson's  Bay.  As  re- 
gards their  northern  limits  the  Eskimo 
have  been  found  as  far  north  as  our  ex- 
peditions to  the  North  Pole  have  pene- 
trated ;  and  as  they  are  found  most  where 
their  means  of  subsistence  are  most 
abundant,  it  is  probable  that  the  expedi- 
tion of  Captain  Nares,  on  which  such 
high  hopes  hang,  may  find  them  still  fur- 
ther north  in  that  great  unknown  region, 
the  mystery  of  which  we  trust  soon  to 
hear  that  our  countrymen  have  succeed- 
ed in  solving.*  As  Kane's  and  Hall's 
expeditions  found  abundance  of  seals 
and  birds  at  their  furthest  point,  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  suppose  that  Captain  Nares 
will  find  Eskimo  engaged  in  fishing  and 
hunting  still  nearer  to  the  Pole,  accord- 
ing to  the  good  old  law,  that  where  the 

*  Since  the  above  was  written,  Captain 
Nares  has  returned  to  England,  having  failed 
to  reach  the  pole. — Ed. 
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carcase  is  there  the  eagles  will  be  found. 
But  whether  these  tribes  extend  to  the 
Polar  regions  or  not,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  they  range  as  it  is  over  a  magnifi- 
cent territory,  so  far  as  space  is  con- 
cerned. From  the  north-westernmost  to 
the  southernmost  point,  Eskimo  land 
measures  about  3200  miles ;  and  more 
than  this,  if  a  tribe  at  the  westernmost 
end  of  their  Asiatic  ground,  beyond  Beh- 
ring's  Strait,  were  to  be  seized  with  the 
insane  desire  to  migrate  until  it  reached 
the  extreme  eastern  limit  of  the  race  in 
Labrador  or  Greenland,  it  would  have  to 
travel  about  5000  miles  along  the  coast 
before  it  reached  its  journey's  end. 
This,  however,  is  mere  theory.  As  we 
have  said,  the  Eskimo  tribes  are  very 
local  in  their  habitats  ;  they  range  over 
certain  limited  districts  partly  laid  down 
by  "natural  obstacles,  and  partly  defined 
by  hostilities  and  jealousies  with  other 
tribes.  And  yet,  in  spite  of  all  these 
vast  distances  and  the  difficulty  of  com- 
munication, there  is  a  singular  uniformi- 
ty, not  only  in  the  physical  features  of 
the  race,  but  also  in  their  manners,  tradi- 
tions, 4nd  language.  Thus,  in  the  case 
of  the  tribe  which  Sir  John  Ross  found 
in  North-East  Greenland,  about  77® 
north  latitude,  though  these  *  Arctic 
Highlanders,'  as  he  called  them,  be- 
lieved themselves  not  only  to  be  the  only 
Eskimo,  but  even  the  only  inhabitants  in 
the  world,  the  Eskimo  interpreter  whom 
Ross  brought  with  him  from  Sbuth 
Greenland  soon  recognised  their  speech 
as  his  own,  while  many  of  their  customs 
were  identical  with  those  of  the  rest  of 
the  race.  But  though  thus  uniform.  Dr. 
Rink  has  done  well  to  map  out  the  Eski- 
mo as  it  were  geographically,  and  so  to 
put  his  readers  in  a  position  to  carry  the 
local  habitations  of  the  main  divisions  of 
the  race  in  their  heads.  Of  the  Green- 
landers  proper  he  makes  three  divisions  : 
— I.  The  East  Greenlanders,  who  are  to 
be  found  on  the  east  coast  of  that  country, 
•  down  to  Cape  Farewell.  2.  The  West 
Greenlanders,  or  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Danish  Trading  Districts  from  Cape 
Farewell  in  the  south,  up  to  the  74th  de- 
gree of  north  latitude.  3.  The  North- 
ernmost Greenlanders,  the  true  Hyperbo- 
reans of  this  branch,  who  inhabit  the  west 
coast  to  the  north  of  Melville  Bay,  and 
to  whom,  as  we  have  already  mentioned, 
Sir  John  Ross  gave  the  name  of  *  Arctic 


Highlanders,'  and  who  from  time  im- 
memorial appear  to  have  been  cut  off  by 
impenetrable  glaciers  to  the  north  and 
south  from  the  rest  of  the  race.  4.  We 
have  the  Labrador  Eskimo,  across  the 
water.  5.  The  Eskimo  of  the  middle 
regions,  occupying  all  the  coasts  and 
islands  from  Baffin's  and  Hudson's  Bays, 
so  far  as  Barter  Island,  near  the  Mac- 
kenzie River.  As  Dr.  Rink  well  says, 
*  This  is  the  most  widely  sp'-ead  of  them 
all ;'  the  icy  solitudes  over  which  it 
ranges  representing  an  area  measuring 
2000  miles  long  and  800  mWes  broad. 
These  are  the  Eskimo  proper  of  whalers 
and  Arctic  explorers ;  these  the  tribes 
which  Parry  and  Richardson  visited  and 
described,  these  the  kindly  savages  who 
witnessed  the  last  agonies  of  Franklin's 
devoted  band,  who  preserved  the  relics 
of  that  ill-fated  expedition,  from  whom 
they  were  recovered  by  McClure  and 
M'Clintock,  and  Osborne  and  Young, 
and  their  gallant  companions.  6.  Be- 
vond  these  middle  Eskimo  come  the 
Western  Eskimo  inhabiting  the  remain- 
ing coast  of  America  to  the  west  and 
south ;  these  vary  most  from  the  com- 
mon type,  as  might  be  expected,  from 
their  proximity  to  Red  Indian  tribes, 
with  whom  their  blood  by  intermarriage 
with  prisoners  has  got  mixed. — Last  of 
all  come  the  Asiatic  Eskimo,  purer  than 
those  on  the  American  coast,  but  still 
not  so  unmixed  as  their  brethren  of  the* 
middle  and  eastern  regions. 

Mankind,  and  more  especially  man- 
kind who  are  readers,  are  very  exacting 
in  this  nineteenth  century.  But  we  do 
not  pay  any  of  our  readers  the  bad  com- 
pliment^ of  supposing  him  to  be  so  un- 
reasonable as  to  imagine  that  Dr.  Rink 
should  be  intimately  acquainted  with  all 
the  branches  of  this  widespread  race. 
To  do  that  he  must  have  spent  not  six- 
teen but  sixty  years  in  his  researches  into 
the  Innutty  and  a  real  *  Wandering  Es- 
kimo '  must  have  stumped  over  these 
weary  5000  miles  between  Cape  Fare- 
well and  the  parts  beyond  Behring's 
Strait.  It  has  been  cynically  said  that 
some  men  write  best  on  subjects  of 
which  they  know  little  and  understand 
less.  This  cannot  be  said  of  Dr.  Rink  ; 
he  writes  best  where  he  knows  best,  and 
relying  on  the  remarkable  uniformity 
which  exists  between  all  Eskimo,  he  con- 
ceives that  he  has  satisfied  all  the  sci- 
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entific  requirements  of  his  investigation 
by  examining  one  of  the  principal  divi- 
sions of  the  race,  taking  of  course  that 
with  which  he  was  best  acquainted.  To 
him,  therefore,  the  Greenlanders  repre- 
sent the  Eskimo  in  general  as  their  state 
may  be  supposed  to  have  been  when  Eu- 
ropeans came  to  settle  among  them  dur- 
ing the  early  part  of  the  last  century. 
Now  as  the  worthy  Doctor  is  not  a  Patri- 
arch, and  does  not  even  rival  Jenkins  or 
Old  Parr  in  the  length  of  his  days,  it  is 
evident  that  when  he  describes  the  con- 
dition of  the  Eskimo  in  the  year  1720, 
he  must  be  presenting  us  with  a  fancy 
picture  in  which  he  has  eked  out  his  own 
experiences  with  the  traditions  and  tales 
of  the  race.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  as  the  Danes  have  always  treated 
these  simple  people  with  the  most  pater- 
nal consideration,  denying  them  that  fire- 
water, which  has  ever  been  the  bane  of 
semi-savage  races,  and  in  other  ways 
looking  after  their  material  and  moral 
needs — it  is  probable,  we  say,  that  the 
Greenland  Eskimo  of  the  present  day 
are  comparatively  little  altered  from 
their  ancestors  a  century  ago,  except 
that  they  now  profess  Christianity.  It 
may  be  that  they  still  live  on  in  the  good 
old  way,  subjects  of  the  Dane,  but  not 
Danicised  except  in  a  few  unimportant 
matters.  In  one  great  point  they  are 
undeniably  the  same.  They  still  subsist 
upon  seals  and  cetacea,  and  they  still 
cling,  as  was  the  habit  of  the  race  in  the 
most  ancient  times,  to  the  sea-shore. 
The  seal  is  to  them  more  than  rice  and  the 
bamboo  to  the  Chinese,  or  the  potato  to 
Paddy  before  the  famine.  We  have  no 
doubt  at  all  that  an  Eskimo  would  pre- 
fer seal-meat  served  up  with  its  attend- 
ant blubber,  to  the  most  savory  dish  of 
modem  cookery.  We  question  if  that 
were  put  before  him,  together  with  a 
dish  of  beefsteaks,  whether  he  would  not 
fall  to  at  once  at  his  national  dish.  Be- 
sides regarding  seal-meat  as  mere  nour- 
ishment, the  Eskimo  set  still  greater 
store  by  it.  They  look  upon  it  and  its 
fringe  of  blubber  as  medicine.  Thus 
when  *  Joe,*  that  heroic  Eskimo  who  sup- 
ported Hall's  Expedition  by  hunting  af- 
ter Hall  himself  died,  was  transplanted 
to  America  and  thence  to  England,  and 
languished  and  grew  consumptive,  his 
only  remark  on  joining  Captain  Young 
in  the  *  Pandora '  last  year  was,  *  By-and- 


by  get  little  seal-meat,  then  all  right;*  a 
prediction  which  Mr.  MacGahan  tells  us 
was  verified  to  the  letter  when  he  got  on 
his  native  ice.  As  soon  as  they  killed 
their  first  seal,  of  which  no  doubt  Joe 
had  his  full  share,  he  began  to  grow  fat ; 
his  hollow  cheeks  puffed  out,  his  whole 
expression  changed,  and  he  was  in  short 
another  man.  '  Naturam  expelles  furca, 
tamen  usque  recurret,'  which  may  be 
freely  rendered,  *  You  may  drive  out 
seal-meat  with  a  silver  fork,  but  an  Es- 
kimo will  always  eat  it  if  he  can.* 

Joking  apart,  the  seal  is  everything  to 
the  Eskimo.  Seal-meat  and  blubber 
feed  him  ;  with  seal-skins  he  is  clad»  and 
not  only  he,  but  the  women  of  his  fami- 
ly, of  whom  Mr.  MacGahan  gave  such  a 
charming  description  during  his  stay  at 
Disco — not  to  mention  two  engravings 
by  Eskimo  artists,  which  adorn  the  pres- 
ent volume,  and  represent,  one  a  very 
pretty  young  girl,  the  other  a  young 
mother,  with  a  coquettish  top-knot,  clad 
in  seal-skin  from  head  to  foot,  with  a 
baby  in  an  amook^  or  hood  of  the  same 
material,  peeping  over  her  right  shoulder. 
Why  any  mother  or  maid-servant,  after 
beholding  this  easy  way  of  carrying  an 
infant,  should  either  dandle  it  on  the 
arm  or  run  the  risk  of  breaking  its  tiny 
neck  in  a  perambulator  we  cannot  tell. 
It  might  be  hot  in  summer,  but  in  rain 
and  wet  and  snow,  in  winter — in  ordi- 
nary English  weather,  in  short — it  is  plain 
that  any  Lilliputian  warehouse  that  in- 
troduces it  will  confer,  as  the  advertise- 
ments say,  *  a  boon  *  both  on  mothers 
and  maids.  Perhaps  at  first  those  proud 
nurses,  who  so  long  despised  perambula- 
tors, may  look  down  on  the  amook  also 
with  scorn,  but  their  struggle  will  be  all 
in  vain — solvitur  portando^  one  trial  of 
the  amook  in  Belgrave-square  or  Portland- 
place,  will  establish  its  supremacy  for- 
ever. But  to  return  to  our  Eskimo. 
Food  and  dress  go  a  great  way  towards 
making  life  happy,  but  the  seal  does 
much  more  for  the  Eskimo;  its  skin 
covers  his  boats,  both  great  and  small ; 
its  bladder  floats  the  fatal  harpoon, 
which  does  it  to  death  by  preventing  it 
from  diving,  while  in  those  rare  cases  in 
which  the  sealer  misses  his  aim,  it  saves 
the  missile  from  sinking.  Seal  blubber 
supplies  their  lamps  and  warms  their 
houses,  and  in  a  word,  without  the  seal, 
an  animal  easily  captured  and  abundant 
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m  the  Arctic  regions,  the  Eskimo  would 
not  be  [able  to  exist  a  month.     As  for 
their  dwellings,  they  are  of  two  kinds — 
tents  in  the  summer,  and  houses  or  huts 
in  the  winter ;  the  tents  are  much  the 
same  among  all  the  tribes,  raised  on  poles 
covered  with  a  double  layer  of  seal-skins, 
highest  at  the  entrance  and  lowest  at  the 
opposite  end.     The  houses  differ;    for 
the  most  part  they  are  built  of  stones  or 
turf ;  the  rafters  and  pillars  which  sup- 
port the  roof-tree  being  of  wood.     It  is 
only  the  Eskimo  of  the  middle  region 
who  construct  their  houses  of  blocks  of 
ice ;  while  those  of  the  west  build  them 
of  planks.     They  are  all  on  the  same 
plan ;  the  entrance  being  a  long  passage, 
which  dips  in  the  middle  and  rises  at 
each   end,   probably   for  what  may   be 
called  strategical  purposes.     The  house 
itself  invariably  consists  of  one  room,  in 
which  sometimes  several  families  live  to- 
gether,  sleeping  along  a  broad   ledge, 
which,  in  Greenland  at  least,  only  occu- 
pies the  side  of  the  house  opposite  to 
the  entrance.     Of  such  a  house  Dr.  Rink 
gives  us  a  picture  as  the  frontispiece  of 
his  volume.     It  is  called  the  dwelling  of 
*  a  very  rich  family,'  and  therefore  con- 
tains many  articles  of  luxury  not  to  be 
met  with  in  ordinary  Eskimo  dwellings. 
Thus?,  we  see  a  Dutch  clock  hanging  up 
on   the  wall,  and  close  by  it  a  fiddle. 
The   sides  of   the   house    are   adorned 
with   missionary  prints,  and   there  are 
cups  and  saucers,  and  vessels  of  pottery, 
and  that  luxury  of  all  luxuries  among  the 
Eskimo,  a  stove.     But  for  the  rest  the 
arrangement  of  the  house  is  as  purely 
Eskimo  as  the  meanest  habitation  of  the 
race.     There  are  the  pillars  which  sup- 
port the  roof-tree  and  the  rafters ;  there 
is  the  ledge  or  bench  running  round  the 
room,  on  which  is  seated  the  father  of 
the  family,  smoking  a  pipe,  in  sign  of  his 
idle  ease ;  while  one  of  his  sons  nurses 
a  baby,  and  another  reads  a  book.     The 
men  among  the  Eskimo  do  no  domestic 
work  ;  they  fish  and  hunt,  and  after  they 
have  brought  home  seals  and  birds  their 
day's  toil  is  done.     The  women  stitch, 
and  sew,  and  cook,  and  tend  the  house. 
Thus,  to  return  to  the  frontispiece,  we 
see  the  materfamilias  struggling  with  a 
child  behind  one  of  the  pillars,  which 
prevents  our  seeing  exactly  what  she  is 
doing ;  near  her,  on  the  ledge,  sit  two 
daughters,  the  one  sewing  garments  and 


the  other  stretching  boots  of  seal-skin,  a 
third  is  stooping  over  a  tea-kettle,  and 
laying  the  tea-things.  On  the  floor  lie  a 
heap  of  wild-fowl,  and  under  the  ledge 
peeps  out  an  earthen  pan  containing  the 
bones  of  a  seal.  Add  to  these  two 
fowling-pieces  on  the  wall,  numerous  ar- 
ticles of  clothing  hung  up  on  strings,  and 
a  little  bedding,  and  the  aspect  of  the 
abode  of  this  *  very  rich  family  '  is  com- 
plete. This  picture,  which,  mutatis 
mutandis^  applies  to  all  Eskimo  dwellings, 
showrs  that  the  Eskimo  may,  as  Dr.  Rink 
says,  be  more  properly  classed  among 
the  people  having  fixed  dwellings  than 
among  nomadic  nations ;  but  this  feature 
in  their  existence  we  imagine  to  be  due 
rather  to  the  necessities  than  to  the  de- 
sires of  the  race.  It  is  the  cruel  winter 
cold,  and  ice,  and  snow,  which  drive 
them  into  tents,  and  huts,  and  houses. 
Hardy  as  they  are,  and  able  to  endure 
the  winter  without  fire  in  their  stuffy  and 
stifling  habitations,  they  would  perish  if 
they  were  exposed  to  the  full  fury  of  the 
frost.  They  would  be  as  nomadic  as  the 
Bedouin  if  they  could,  as  little  tied  to  the 
soil  as  a  Kaf!re  or  a  Bushman  ;  but  the 
climate  constrains  them,  much  against 
their  will,  to  live  under  shelter  for  the 
greater  portion  of  the  year. 

As  fishers  and  hunters,  whose  harvest 
is  derived  almost  entirely  from  the  sea, 
the  Eskimo  have  little  idea  of  property 
or  trade.  The  last  is  confined  to  articles 
of  barter,  exchanged  at  irregular  inter- 
vals ;  and  as  for  their  property,  it  may 
be  called  rather  common  than  personal. 
Beyond  a  few  necessary  utensils  and 
arms,  together  with  a  store  of  food  suffi- 
cient for  a  portion  of  the  year,  few  Eski- 
mo have  any  personal  property  beyond 
their  clothes  and  kayaks.  All  else  is 
owned  rather  by  the  community  than 
the  individual,  and  this  custom  is  based 
on  a  certain  natural  partnership,  or  joint 
possession  of  goods,  confined  to  wider 
or  narrower  circles  of  the  inhabitants, 
who,  by  an  instinctive  communism,  com- 
bine to  dwell  together,  often  several  fam- 
ilies in  one  house,  for  mutual  assistance 
and  support.  Of  course,  the  *  very  rich 
family,'  of  which  we  have  spoken,  would 
be  what  may  be  called  *  self-contained,* 
but  such  affluence  was  the  exception, 
and  not  the  rule  of  domestic  life  among 
the  Eskimo,  and  is  besides  a  creation  of 
modern  times.     It  sometimes  happened 
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that  a  man's  own  family,  especially  when, 
in  the  old  times,  he  allowed  himself  the 
doubtful  luxury  of  iiuo  wives,  sufficed  to 
fill  a  capacious  house.  In  that  case  the 
sons  and  daughters  were  in  no  need  of 
other  support,  and  they,  too,  were  self- 
contained  ;  but,  sooner  or  later,  when 
such  a  family  split  up  by  marriage,  other 
inmates  were  admitted  under  the  roof 
who  were  called  *  housemates  *  or  *  house- 
fellows,*  and  thus  three  or  four,  or  even 
more  families  were  found  living  together, 
each  having  its  allotted  place  on  the 
ledge  or  bench,  Ht  with  its  own  lamp, 
but  all  working  together  for  the  common 
good,  and  owning  the  house  in  common. 
As  a  natural  consequence,  it  would  often 
happen,  in  spite  of  the  slow  increase  of 
the  population,  that  this  community  of 
families  outgrew  the  house,  and  a  new 
knot  of  *  placefellows '  in  other  houses 
arose  beyond  its  walls,  forming  a  hamlet, 
but  still  owning  certain  things  in  com- 
mon, and  so  all  bound  together  by  cer- 
tain ties.  In  this  arrangement  Aristotle 
would  have  hailed  the  Eskimo  as  excel- 
lent examples  of  his  dogma,  that  man  is 
Zwov  ^vaei  TToXiTiKov,  and,  intolerant  of 
isolation,  was  forced  by  a  law  of  his  na- 
ture to  combine  with  his  fellows  and  to 
found  a  community.  It  is  remarkable 
that  in  these  houses  and  in  these  com- 
munities, though  this  or  that  member 
was  esteemed  for  his  own  sake,  he  was 
never  regarded  as  a  chief,  and  never  re- 
cognised with  the  respect  which  each 
family  felt  for  its  own  head.  The  Eski- 
mo, therefore,  neither  as  housemates  nor 
as  placefellows  submitted  to  the  author- 
ity of  one  of  their  number.  These  pop- 
ular tales  teach  us  how  any  man  who 
tried  to  assume  such  a  position  was 
looked  upon  as  an  usurper  and  put  down 
and  put  an  end  to  by  the  combined 
efforts  of  the  placefellows.  From  this 
point  of  view  the  Eskimo  polity  was 
most  democratic.  They  were  a  combi- 
nation of  free  men,  formed  out  of  family 
life,  and  they  would  not  tolerate  any  ty- 
rant among  them.  Furthermore,  if  any 
stranger  from  a  distance  wished  to  settle 
down  and  become  a  member  of  such  a 
local  community,  he  could  only  be  ad- 
mitted by  the  general  consent  of  all  the 
placefellows. 

Bearing  these  institutions  in  mind,  let 
us  now  consider  more  closely  some  of 
their  laws  with  regard  to  property.     Of 


every  seal  caught  at  a  winter-station, 
small  pieces  of  flesh,  with  a  proportionate 
share  of  blubber,  were  distributed  among 
all  the  placefellows.  In  this  way  the 
very  poorest  could  never  want  for  seal- 
meat  or  lamp-oil,  provided  the  usual  cap- 
ture of  seals  did  not  fail.  There  could 
be  no  Eskimo  Jack  Homers  sitting  on 
the  ledge  of  the  house  all  alone,  and 
munching  the  seal  which  they  had  been 
fortunate  enough  to  harpoon.  Beyond 
the  confines  of  the*  district  inhabited  by 
such  a  community  any  one  was  at  liberty 
to  set  up  his  house  land  hunt  and  fish  ; 
and  every  one,  whether  in  a  community 
or  out  of  it,  had  the  right  to  all  drift- 
wood which  he  found  and  was  strong 
enough  to  carry  up  on  the  shore  above 
high-water  mark,  taking  care  to  put  a 
stone  upon  it  to  mark  it  as  his  own.  If 
a  seal  was  harpooned,  and  escaped  with 
the  harpoon  sticking  in  it,  it  belonged  to 
the  harpooner  so  long  as  the  bladder  was 
attached  to  the  harpoon.  If  two  hunters 
at  the  same  time  hit  a  seal  or  bird,  it  was 
their  joint  property,  and  was  equally 
divided.  Whales,  however,  and  other 
large  animals,  as  walruses  and  bears, 
however  captured,  were  considered  com- 
mon property,  as  being  of  that  size  and 
strength  that,  except  in  rare  cases,  they 
could  only  be  secured  by  the  united 
strength  of  the  community.  In  case  no 
seals  or  other  food  were  brought  home  to 
a  house,  those  families  in  it  who  were 
best  off  for  provisions  invited  the  inmates, 
but  not  the  placefellows,  to  share  their 
meat  with  them.  In  no  stipulation  does 
the  common  right  to  share  all  the  prop- 
erly that  another  had  beyond  necessary 
articles  fstand  out  so  prominently  as  in 
that  which  provided  that  if  a  man  bor- 
rowed the  tools  or  weapons  of  another, 
and  lost  or  injured  them,  he  was  not 
bound  to  make  any  compensation  to  the 
owner ;  for  it  was  based  ^on  the  notion 
that  if  a  man  had  anything  to  spare  or  to 
lend,  it  was  considered  as  superfluous, 
and  not  held  with  the  same  right  of  pos- 
session as  his  more  necessary  belongings, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  as  something  to  be 
classed  among  those  goods  which  were 
possessed  in  common  with  others.  In 
fact,  we  are  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  right  of  any  individual  to  hold  more 
than  a  certain  amount  of  property  was 
jealously  regarded  by  the  rest  of  the 
community,  who  did  not  scruple  to  bor- 
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row  it  and  waste  it.  No  one  could  de- 
prive any  man  of  his  weapons  or  his 
clothes  ;  but  if  he  possessed  more  than  a 
certain  amount  of  that  property,  his  right 
to  it  passed  away  and  became  vested 
rather  in  the  community  who  could  use 
and  wear  it  than  in  him  who  could  not. 
There  was  no  room  in  the  Eskimo  code 
for  the  hundreds  of  coats  and  waistcoats 
which  fashionable  tailors  send  in  to  the 
account  of  silly  young  men.  This  com- 
mon-sense view  of  the  accumulation  of 
property  led  to  a  very  natural  result. 
Superfluous  clothes  or  weapons  rarely 
existed  ;  and  even  in  the  case  of  kayaks, 
though  a  man  might  possess  two  of  these 
necessary  boats,  if  he  owned  three,  the 
third  must  be  lent  to  some  relative  or 
housemate.  According  to  this  view  of 
political  economy,  anything  that  was  not 
used  was  regarded  as  idle,  and  wasted, 
and  liable  to  forfeiture  for  the  good  of 
the  community. 

These  rights  of  the  community  were 
accompanied  with  certain  obligations  on 
the  individuals  who  composed  it.  It  was 
considered  as  law  that  every  man,  as  far 
as  he  was  able  to  do  so,  should  follow 
the  trade  of  a  hunter  on  the  sea,  and  catch 
seals  and  whales  until  he  was  either  dis- 
abled by  age  or  had  a  son  to  succeed 
him.  If  he  neglected  this  duty,  on 
which,  indeed,  the  foundations  of  the 
whole  community  rested,  he  brought  on 
himself  the  reproaches,  not  of  his  house- 
mates alone,  but  of  the  placefellows  as 
well.  Further,  if  he  neglected  to  bring 
up  his  children  to  the  sea  from  their 
earliest  years,  he  was  pointed  at  as  a 
*  ne'er-do-weel,'  who  reflected  no  credit 
on  the  community. 

Out  of  this  intimate  way  of  life,  family 
side  by  side  with  family  living  in  so 
many  compartments  of  the  broad  bench 
in  each  house,  another  peculiarity  of  Es- 
kimo life  sprung,  and  one  which  we 
must  say  reflects  the  greatest  credit  on 
that  innocent  race.  Living  so  closely 
packed  together,  though  after  all  not 
nearly  so  closely  as  the  lodgers  in  many 
a  house  near  the  Seven  Dials,  a  friendly 
way  of  conversing,  Dr.  Rink  tells  us,  was 
necessary.  All  high  words  and  quarrel- 
ling were  considered  unlawful.  They 
evidently  considered  scolding  like  the 
letting  out  of  water,  and  nipped  it  in  the 
bud  by  universal  consent.  An  Eskimo 
house,  therefore,  was  never  the  scene  of 


such  Irish,  and  for  that  matter  English 
*  rows,'  as  may  be  heard  in  poor  quar- 
ters of*  this  metropolis  any  Saturday 
night.  The  very  language  of  the  Eski- 
mo is  devoid  of  any  real  words  for  scold- 
ing— the  *  slang  '  of  the  Briton  and  the 
'  Scheltworter  *  of  the^  Teuton  are  alike 
absent  in  the  vocabulary  of  that  long- 
suffering  race.  How,  then,  do  they  show 
their  annoyance  at  an  offence  ?  *  By  si- 
lence,' says  Dr.  Rink.  At  anything  un- 
pleasant the  Eskimo  hold  their  tongues, 
not,  like  the  Psalmist,  *  from  good  words,' 
but  from  bad ;  a  fact  which  shows  how 
far  superior  they  are  in  patience  and  for- 
bearance to  us,  for  we  have  always  un- 
derstood that  if  there  is  anything  in  the 
world  more  aggravating  to  an  angry  man 
or  woman  than  another  it  is  to  answer 
nothing  to  his  passionate  exclamations ; 
but  this  treatment,  which  with  us  only 
heaps  coals  of  fire  on  his  hot  head,  among 
the  Eskimo  soon  brings  the  offender  to 
reason. 

One  great  advantage  of  this  peaceful 
temper  and  of  the  community  of  prop- 
erty was  the  total  absence  of  litigation 
and  law.  No  one  could  sue  a  man  and 
deprive  him  of  his  necessaries  in  clothes 
and  weapons,  and  as  for  all  the  rest  of 
the  property  of  the  placefellows  or  house- 
mates, there  could  be  no  legal  contention 
when  it  was  vested  in  all  alike.  Some 
one  said  that  his  notion  of  Paradise  was 
a  state  of  society  in  which  there  were  no 
courts  of  justice.  If  that  Utopian  be 
now  alive,  he  should  instantly  pack  up 
his  portmanteau,  which  will  prpbably  con- 
tain all  that  the  law  has  left  him,  and 
taking  a  passage  to  Greenland,  apply  to 
be  admitted  a  housemate  in  one  of  their 
happy  families.  But  it  is  literally  true- 
there  are  no  courts,  except  in  certain 
cases  to  be  mentioned,  in  which  the 
priests  enjoy  a  delegated  power  ;  but  as 
even  in  the  happiest  condition  of  society 
man  is  fallible,  so  there  are  occasional 
offenders  among  the  Eskimo.  A  man, 
therefore,  who  makes  himself  disagreea- 
ble to  his  companions  and  persists  in 
any  wrongdoing,  is  shamed  out  of  his 
naughty  ways  by  public  opinion.  At  cer- 
tain times  of  the  year  there  are  meetings 
for  games  and  festive  purposes,  which, 
absurd  as  it  may  seem,  answer  very  close- 
ly to  the  great  games  and  gatherings  of 
Greece,  There,  before  the  eyes  of  all  the 
people,  the  case  of  the  community  against 
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the  offender  was  stated  in  verse,  called  a 
*  nith  songy  to  which,  if  he  had  any  an- 
swer, he  replied  in  the  same  strain,  each 
party  drumming  and  dancing  as  it  stated 
its  case.  Sometimes  the  singers  were 
single,  at  others  they  were  what  we 
should  call  assisted  by  counsel,  who  also 
sung  and  drummed  and  danced.  When 
these  pleadings  were  over,  the  cheering 
or  dissent  of  the  assembly  at  once  repre- 
sented the  judgment  of  the  country  as 
well  as  the  punishment.  Let  us  hope 
that  all  offenders  in  Greenland  have  thus 
been  shamed  out  of  their  wickedness. 

Occasionally,  of  course,  there  were 
great  crimes.  The  race  believed,  and 
still  believes,  in  witchcraft  and  punishes 
witches,  not  only  on  the  principle  of 
Hobbes,  that  though  they  can  do  no 
harm  they  ought  to  be  punished,  because 
they  believe  they  can  do  it ;  but  also  be- 
cause a  man  who  believes  that  he  is  be- 
witched is  for  all  harmful  purposes  as 
badly  off  as  if  he  actually  were  in  that 
unhappy  condition.  Our  improved  laws 
refuse  to  recognise  the  belief  in  the 
black  art,  which,  in  spite  of  the  diffusion 
of  useful  knowledge,  is  still  so  deep- 
seated  among  our  rural  population  ;  and 
so  yokels,  who  believe  themselves  to  be 
bewitched,  meet  with  little  sympathy  from 
judge  or  jury.  But  in  simple  Greenland 
it  is  or  was  very  different ;  there  the 
witches  believe  that  they  can  bewitch, 
and  the  bewitched  believe  in  witchcraft ; 
and  so  witches  are  punished  by  the 
priests,  for  this  belongs  to  moral  and  ec- 
clesiastical rather  than  to  common  law. 
In  early  heathen  times  witches  were  cer- 
tainly put  to  d^ath  by  the  priests ;  but  it 
is  not  quite  clear  what  becomes  of  them 
under  the  Dano-Chrisiian  dispensation. 
In  like  manner,  in  old  times,  as  we  have 
intimated,  ambitious  persons  who  aimed 
at  acquiring  more  property  or  power  than 
the  community  thought  good  either  for 
themselves  or  the  state  were  solemnly 
and  deliberately  put  to  death,  while  ordi- 
nary cases  of  homicide  and  murder  were 
left  to  private  law, — that  is,  to  the  re- 
venge of  blood,  which  fell  as  a  duty  on 
the  nearest  male  relative  of  the  slain, 
who,  having  discharged  that  duty,  was 
bound  to  denounce  himself  to  the  rela- 
tives of  the  man  on  whom  he  had  fulfilled 
the  sacred  duty. 

As  to  religion  the  Eskimo,  before  they 
conformed  to  Christianity,  had  little  or 


none;  but  that  little  sufficed  for  their 
simple  condition  of  existence.  On  one 
point  they  were  as  liberal  as  the  Oxford 
undergraduate,  who,  when  called  on  for 
a  text  to  prove  the  unity  of  the  Godhead, 
answered,  *  There  is  but  one  God  and 
Mahomet  is  his  prophet.'  They  believe 
that  man  has  a  soul,  which  exists  after 
death  ;  but  they  extend  this  beHef  to  the 
lower  animals,  which  they  endow  with 
souls  of  their  own,  and  at  the  same 
time  believe  that  the  souls  of  men  can 
migrate  to  the  bodies  of  such  animals. 
As  to  the  Higher  Powers,  they  believe 
that  the  whole  visible  world  is  ruled 
by  supernatural  powers,  whom  they  call 
Owners^  and  as  almost  every  object 
has  its  owner,  this  belief  would  seem 
to  be  a  modified  Pantheism.  As 
for  their  cosmogony,  the  earth  with 
the  sea  upon  it  rests  on  pillars,  and 
covers  another  world,  and  is  itself  cov- 
ered by  an  upper  world  above  the 
clouds.  After  death  human  souls  go 
either  up  or  down ;  but,  reversing  the 
belief  of  all  races,  the  good  go  to  the 
nether  world,  where  they  live  in  abund- 
ance, and  are  called  arsissut^  that  is  those 
who  live  up  to  the  Dutchman's  maxim 
that  more  than  enough  constitutes  a 
feast.  It  is  a  land  not  of  milk  and  hon- 
ey, but  of  perpetual  seal-meat  and  blub- 
ber. The  bad,  on  the  other  hand,  go  to 
the  upper  world,  where  they  suffer  con- 
tinually from  frost  and  famine.  Like 
the  ancient  Lydians  they  cheat  their 
appetites,  and  at  the  same  time  amuse 
themselves  by  playing  at  ball  with  a  wal- 
rus-head, and  thence  arises  the  Aurora 
Borealis,  It  is  probable,  as  in  other 
mythologies,  that  the  Eskimo  were  at 
first  content  with  the  pantheistic  ar- 
rangement of  supernatural  owners  who 
ruled  each  particular  object  in  the  uni- 
verse ;  but  such  a  creed  is  only  transi- 
tory, and  ends  in  the  belief  of  one  Su- 
preme Power.  This  being  was  called 
by  the  Eskimo  Tornasuk^  *  the  supreme 
helper,'  who  only,  it  seems,  revealed  him- 
self to  the  angakoksy  or  wise  men,  that  is 
to  the  priests.  The  Goddess  of  Plenty 
who,  under  certain  conditions,  becomes 
a  Goddess  of  Famine,  they  imagined  as 
sitting  in  front  of  her  house,  burning  a 
lamp,  and  as  the  oil  trickles  down  from 
its  overflow,  it  generates  the  animals 
which  serve  man  for  food.  This  is 
when  she  is  in  a  good  humor ;  when  she 
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is  in  a  bad  one,  she  turns  her  lamp  and 
withholds  the  supply  of  oil,  and  then  the 
people  starve.  It  does  not  appear 
whether  Tornasuk  has  any  authority 
over  her ;  but  it  is  clear  if  he  has,  that  he 
does  not  always  exert  it,  for  every  Eski- 
mo knows  there  are  seasons  when  seals 
fail,  and  famine  follows. 

We  now  come  to  witchcraft,  on  which 
we  must  first  remark  that  it  really,  among 
the  old  Eskimo,  was  *  Diamond  cut  dia- 
mond,' or  *  Set  a  thief  to  catch  a  thief.* 
As  the  whole  race  believed  much  more 
in  witchcraft  than  in  anything  .else, 
when  any  one  was  bewitched  he  betook 
himself  to  the  black  art  for  redress. 
Perhaps  as  this  was  practised  after  re- 
sorting to  the  wise  men,  or  angakoks  or 
priests,  it  might  be  called  *  white  art,'  as 
ecclesiastically  legitimate;  but  still  it 
was,  after  all,  nothing  but  witchcraft. 
Thus  though  the  priest  in  what  might  be 
called  easy  cases  relied  on  prayers,  in 
cases  of  inveterate  bewitchment  he  pre- 
scribed counter-charms  and  incantations, 
and  if  these  failed,  went  on  to  amulets 
or  arnuat^  which  were  ordinary  objects, 
as  parts  of  a  bird  or  beast,  which  having 
been  in  contact  with  certain  gifted  per- 
sons, i.e.  angakoks^  or  supernatural  be- 
ings, were  endowed  with  the  power  of 
holding  the  possessor  safe  against  all  the 
machinations  of  witchcraft.  They  were 
wonderful  things  these  amulets,  if  we  are 
to  believe  all  that  is  told  of  them,  for  in 
some  cases  they  enabled  a  man  to  change 
his  shape  into  that  of  the  animal  out  of 
whose  skin  it  was  made.  In  very  bad 
cases  of  witchcraft  there  was  a  more 
'  sovran '  remedy  still,  this  was  the 
tupilak^  or  imaginary  animal  which  was 
sent  out  to  destroy  an  enemy.  This  de- 
vice differed  from  the  amulet  in  being 
a  sort  of  Frankenstein,  created  by  the 
sender.  A  wizard,  for  instance,  out  of  a 
bit  of  bearskin,  would  fashion  an  ice- 
bear,  and  bid  him  be  off,  and  rend  his 
enemy  to  death.  In  such  a  dreadful 
state  of  things  what  was  to  be  done  ? 
except  to  borrow  a  leaf  out  of  the  wiz- 
ard's book,  and  create  and  send  out  an- 
other imaginary  beast,  if  possible,  still 
more  formidable,  to  destroy  both  the 
wizard  and  his  iupilak.  It  seems  to 
have  been  the  view  of  the  angakoks  that 
it  was  perfectly  fair  to  hoist  the  arch- 
enemy with  his  own  petard.  A  iupilak 
sanctioned  by  them  was  a  religious  dis- 


pensation, but  if  it  originated  with  a  wiz- 
ard, he  might  be  put  to  death. 

As  to  the  priests  or  angakoks  them- 
selves, they  were  more  formidable,  but 
fortunately  more  benevolent  beings  than 
the  witches.  They  were  not  priests  by 
inheritance,  like  the  Levites,  but  by 
prayer,  and  fasting,  and  study.  By  this 
means  they  acquired  the  power  of  pass- 
ing out  of  their  own  bodies ;  and  after  a 
vision,  in  which  Tornasuk  himself  ap- 
peared to  the  novice,  he  granted  him  a 
tornaky  or  guardian  spirit,  whom  he  could 
ever  afterwards  call  to  his  aid.  The  ap- 
pearance of  the  tornak  was  always  at- 
tended with  flame  and  fire,  and  occasion- 
ally the  soul  of  the  angakok  flew  out  of 
its  body,  and  through  a  hole  in  the  roof, 
to  take  a  flight  for  religious  purposes. 
An  accepted  angakok  was  frequently 
consulted,  not  only  in  cases  of  witchcraft, 
as  we  have  [seen,  but  in  discovering  the 
cause  of  disasters,  as  well  as  to  procure 
favorable  weather  for  hunting,  or  bring- 
ing seals  and  whales  to  the  coast,  and  in 
the  case  of  the  dying,  to  console  them  ; 
and  after  chanting  the  happiness  of  the 
world  to  come,  to  send  them  out  of  life 
to  the  beat  of  a  muffled  drum.  We  are 
sorry  to  add,  that  in  their  communica- 
tions to  the  people  on  these  important 
matters,  they  used  allegorical  expressions 
which  were  as  puzzling  to  the  uninitiat- 
ed as  the  law  terms  used  to  the  Chiquan- 
ous  in  Rabelais.  Dr.  Rink  tells  us  that 
the  unshaken  faith  with  which  the  popu- 
lation regarded  the  marvellous  deeds  of 
the  priests  cannot  be  explained  except 
by  supposing  them  to  have  had  a  more 
profound  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  na- 
ture, enabling  them  to  forecast  matters 
which  depended  on  physical  causes. 
No  doubt  they  were  more  intelligent 
than  the  rest  of  the  community,  that  is 
invariably  the  case  with  the  priesthood 
among  primitive  people.  The  charter  of 
their  power  is  superior  knowledge,  but 
to  a  much  greater  extent  the  secret  of 
their  influence  rested  in  the  belief  of  the 
people  in  their  power  for  good  or  ill, 
a  belief  which  they  also  undoubtedly 
shared.  It  was  not  exactly  the  faith  that 
could  remove  mountains,  but  it  was  ca- 
pable of  making  the  paths  of  a  simple 
people  straight  in  that  condition  of  so- 
ciety. 

Besides  these  priests  who  had  a  re- 
cognised status,  there^were  other  men 
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who,  though  not  exactly  witches  or 
priests,  possessed  extraordinary  powers, 
and  whom  we  meet  constantly  in  these 
tales.  First  came  the  kivtgioksy  recluses 
who  fled  from  mankind  and  led  a  life 
alone  with  nature  up  in  the  heart  of  the 
country.  Why  should  it  be  so  }  but  so 
it  was,  that  this  kind  of  existence  was  at- 
tended with  wonderful  results  ;  a  kivig- 
tok  not  only  acquired  enormous  agility, 
but  learned  the  speech  of  animals,  and 
even  knew,  how  we  cannot  tell,  all  about 
*  the  pillars  which  support  this  upper 
earth.*  In  other  countries  a  solitary  re- 
tirement is  not  attended  with  such  ad- 
vantages, nor  adopted  on  such  easy 
terms,  for  men  became  kivigtoks  for  very 
slight  reasons.  If  they  were  treated 
with  injustice,  or  even  scolded  by  their 
kindred  or  housemates,  they  were  so  hurt 
that  they  fled  away,  and  we  should  say, 
bit  the  noses  off  their  own  faces.  In 
England  the  worst  that  a  man  would  do 
to  spite  himself  under  such  circumstances, 
would  tbe  to  farm  a  turnpike,  in  which 
occupation  he  may  indulge  his  desire  for 
solitude,  and  revenge  himself  on  the 
community  by  making  them  pay  toll  at 
one  and  the  same  time.  What  will  be- 
come of  this  class  of  discontents  when 
turnpikes  are  abolished  we  really  cannot 
tell.  Then  there  v/ere  the  anger dlartug^ 
siakSf  a  most  delightful  class  both  as  to 
the  spelling  of  their  names  and  their  pur- 
suits. This  was  a  man  of  most  peculiar 
education.  It  consisted  in  fitting  him 
not  for  this  present  life,  but  for  a  paulo- 
post  future  existence,  so  that  he  might 
be  called  to  life  again  in  case  he  should 
ever  be  drowned — a  very  common  acci- 
dent, be  it  remembered,  among  the  Eski- 
mo. This  education  was  also  strange ; 
the  mother  was  to  fast  strictly,  the  child 
was  to  be  accustomed  to  all  kinds  of 
nasty  smells,  and  though  last  not  least,  he 
was  never  to  hurt  a  dog.  Finally,  when 
he  took  to  kayaking  his  father  mumbled 
a  prayer  over  him,  and  he  was  sure  to 
come  to  life  again  if  he  was  so  unfortun- 
ate as  to  be  drowned.  Besides  these 
special  Cases  the  tales  are  full  of  fabulous 
men  and  monsters,  with  whom  the /«««/"/ 
have  adventures,  and  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Norsemen  and  the  Trolls,  almost  in- 
variably have  the  best  of  the  encounter. 
It  is  the  old  rule  that  brute  strength, 
unaided  by  wit,  is  unequal  to  cope  with 
superior  intelligence  and  less  physical 


force ;  in  this  respect  the  Eskimo  tales 
are  Jack  the  Giant  Killer  over  again. 

As  for  the  *  Tales  *  themselves,  they 
will  hold  their  own  for  genuineness  and 
truth  with  those  of  any  race.  Lessons 
of  justice  and  triith  are  always  inculcat- 
ed, and  often  in  a  terrible  way.  The 
first  we  shall  quote  is  a  stern  exhortation 
to  charity,  and  the  duty  of  housemates. 
Once  on  a  time  there  was  a  poor  orphan- 
boy  who  lived  among  a  lot  of  uncharita- 
ble men.  His  foster-mother  was  a  wretch- 
ed old  woman,  and  his  name  was  Kag- 
sagsuk.  They  were  not  allowed  to  enter 
the  house,  but  had  their  abode  in  a  little 
shed  next  to  the  house-passage.  There 
Kagsagsuk  lay  among  the  dogs,  and  at 
times  when  he  crawled  along  the  sunken 
passage  up  to  the  door,  some  of  the  in- 
mates would  raise  him  up  by  putting  theit 
fingers  into  his  nostrils,  which  grew  and 
grew,  while  the  rest  of  him  did  not  grow 
at  all.  He  had  wretched  fare,  and  was 
the  laughing-stock  of  the  whole  com- 
pany. At  last  his  foster-mother  got  him 
a  pair  of  boots,  and  sent  him  up  into  the 
hills,  telling  him  to  call  out,  *  Lord  of 
strength,  come  forth.'  Immediately  there 
appeared  to  him  an  amaroky  that  is  a 
monstrous  and  fabulous  wolf,  which 
twisted  its  tail  round  him  and  threw  him 
down.  As  he  lay  he  heard  a  rustling, 
and  saw  a  number  of  seal-bones,  like 
small  toys,  falling  from  his  body.  *  It  is 
because  of  these  bones  that  thy  growth 
has  been  stopped,*  said  the  amarok, 
which  threw  him  down  four  times  with 
the  same  result.  The  fifth  time  he  did 
not  fall,  and  went  home  running  and 
jumping.  Every  day  he  returned  to  the 
amarok,  and  at  last  he  grew  so  strong 
that  even  the  beast  could  not  overthrow 
him,  and  then  it  spoke  :  *  That  will  do, 
no  man  can  now  conquer  thee  any  more, 
go  home  and  keep  to  thy  old  ways; 
when  winter  comes  then  will  be  the  time 
to  show  thyself ;  three  great  bears  will 
then  appear,  and  they  shall^  all  be  killed 
by  thy  hand.'  Home  he  went,  and  bore 
the  mocking  of  the  men,  and  the  pelting 
of  the  girls  and  boys,  as  before,  till  au- 
tumn came.  One  day  the  kayakers 
brought  home  a  huge  piece  of  drift- 
wood, which  was  too  heavy  to  be  carried 
up  to  the  house  at  once.  At  night  Kag- 
sagsuk stepped  down  to  the  spot,  shoul- 
dered the  log,  and  ran  up  with  it  to  the 
house.    In  the  morning  all  the  men  cried 
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out,  *  Who  ever  could  have  done  this  ? 
There  surely  must  be  a  very  strong  man 
among  us  ;*  and  the  young  men  all  gave 
themselves  great  airs,  that  each  might  be 
believed  to  be  the  great  unknown  strong 
man,  the  impostors ! 

Still  Kagsagsuk  remained  unknown, 
till  in  the  winter  the  three  bears  came, 
but  no  one  ventured  to  run  the  risk  of 
attacking  them.  *  Mother,*  said  Kagsag- 
suk, *  lend  me  thy  boots,  that  I,  too,  may 
have  a  look  at  the  bears.*  She  gave 
them,  and  added  mocking,  *  Then  fetch 
me  a  skin  for  my  couch,  and  another  for 
my  coverlet  in  return.*  All  the  men 
thought  him  out  of  his  wits,  but  he  ran 
down  to  the  shore,  shouldering  them  on 
one  side  as  though  they  had  been  a 
shoal  of  little  fish.  His  heels  seemed 
to  touch  his  neck,  and  the  snow  sparkled 
like  a  rainbow  before  him.  Mounting 
the  iceberg,  he  seized  the  biggest  bear 
by  the  paw,  turned  round  for  a  moment 
to  make  himself  *  hard  '  by  a  charm,  and 
dashed  the  beast  against  the  iceberg  till 
the  haunches  parted  from  the  body. 
Then  he  hurled  the  carcass  down  among 
the  bystanders,  bawling  out,  *  This  was 
my  first  catch,  now  fiense  away  and 
share.'  They  all  thought  the  second 
bear  would  be  his  death,  but  the  second 
and  the  third  fared]  much  in  the  same 
way,  except  that  Kagsagsuk  caught  hold 
of  the  third  by  the  fore-paws,  and  went 
swinging  it  round  his  head- among  the 
crowd,  crying  out,  *  This  fellow  behaved 
shamefully  to  me,  and  this  fellow  still 
worse,'  until  they  all  fied  before  him. 
On  entering  the  passage  he  gave  his 
mother  the  two  bear-skins,  and  ordered 
the  meat  to  be  cooked.  Now  every  one 
asked  him  to  enter  the  main  room,  but 
he  only  peeped  over  the  threshold,  saying, 
*  I  really  can't  get  across  unless  some  one 
lifts  me  up  by  the  nostrils.*  No  one  dared 
to  do  so,  till  his  old  mother  came  and 
lifted  him  up.  Every  one  was  now  very 
civil ;  *  Sit  here,  sit  there,'  they  said,  and 
offered  him  boots  and  breeches,  and  all 
the  girls  wanted  to  sew  clothes  for  him. 
After  supper,  one  of  the  inmates  bade 
one  of  the  girls  go  and  draw  water  for 
'  dear '  Kagsagsuk.  She  brought  it,  and 
he  took  a  drink,  and  drew  her  tenderly 
to  him,  but  ail  at  once  he  squeezed  her 
so  hard  that  the  blood  gushed  from  her 
mouth  ;  but  he  only  said,  *  Why,  I  think 
she  has  burst,'  while  her  parents  said, 


*  Never  mind,  she  was  good  for  nothing 
but  to  fetch  water.'  By-and-by  the 
boys  came  in,  and  he  called  out,  '  What 
mighty  seal-hunters  you  will  make;'  at 
the  same  time  seizing  hold  of  them  and 
crushing  and  tearing  them  to  pieces. 
But  their  friends  only  said,  *  It  doesn't 
matter,  he  has  only  played  a  little  at 
shooting.'  Thus  Kagsagsuk  went  on, 
putting  to  death  all  the  inmates  of  the 
house  till  he  had  made  an  end  of  them. 
As  for  the  poor  who  had  been  kind  to 
him  he  treated  them  well,  and  shared  the 
store  of  food  laid  up  for  the  winter  with 
them.  Then  taking  the  best  of  the  kay- 
aks, he  roved  up  and  down  the  coast  to 
show  his  strength,  so  that  all  along  the 
shores  records  of  his  great  deeds  are 
shown,  and  this  is  why  the  story  of  Kag- 
sagsuk is  believed  to  be  true. 

He  was,  in  short,  a  kind  of  Eskimo 
Hercules  or  Grettir.  One  remarkable 
ruin  on  an  island  is  said  to  be  his  bear- 
trap,  referring  to  which  the  native  relator 
adds,  satirising  the  European  love  for 
collecting  curiosities :  *  I  wonder  why 
the  King  himself,  who  seems  so  fond  of 
collecting  rare  things,  has  not  taken  one 
of  those  stones  and  carried  it  off  in  a 
ship.' 

There  is  a  grim  humor  throughout 
that  tale.  Another  stigmatises  a  practice 
of  which  some  have  very  unjustly  ac- 
cused the  Eskimo.  It  was  said  of  Igi- 
marasugsuk  that  he  lost  wife  after  wife, 
but  nobody  knew  that  he  used  to  eat 
them  and  their  children.  At  last  he 
married  a  girl  who  had  a  younger  broth- 
er ;  and  one  day  he  took  his  axe  and 
struck  of!  the  boy's  head,  and  then  made 
his  wife  cook  some  portions  of  the  body. 
She  obeyed  for  fear,  but  when  she  was 
told  to  eat  some  of  her  brother  she  only 
made  believe,  and  hid  her  share  under 
the  ashes.  *  I  really  think  thou  art 
weeping,'  said  the  husband.  *  No,'  she 
said,  *  I  am  only  a  little  shy.'  Now,  this 
cannibal's  thoughts  were  set  on  eating 
her  too,  and  to  make  her  fat,  he  told  her 
to  eat  nothing  but  reindeer  tallow,  and 
only  to  drink  as  much  water  as  a  shell 
would  hold.  So  she  grew  so  fat,  that 
she  could  scarcely  stir.  One  day  he 
went  out,  and  then  she  rolled  herself  off 
the  ledge  and  so  to  the  door  and  out  of 
doors,  into  a  muddy  pool,  and  took  a 
good  draught.  Then  she  felt  less  heavy, 
and  was  able  to  get  up  and  walk.     Re- 
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turning  to  the  house,  she  stuffed  out  her 
jacket  to  look  like  herself,  and,  fearing 
her  husband's  return,  she  charmed  her- 
self into  a  large  log  of  drift-wood,  which 
opened  and  closed  on  her  and  hid  her. 
The  husband  came  back,  and  ran  his 
lance  into  the  stuffed  jacket,  and  finding 
out  what  it  was,  followed  his  wife  by  her 
footsteps  to  the  log»  where  the  track 
failed,  and  he  called  out  *  Wretch  that  I 
am ;  what  a  pity  that  I  waited  so  long 
before  killing  her.*  Soon  after  she  heard 
him  go  away,  and  then  she  charmed  her- 
self out  of  the  log  and  into  a  fox's  earth, 
to  which  he  again  followed  her,  still  be- 
moaning his  hard  fate  that  he  had  not 
eaten  her.  So  she  went  on  flying  before 
him,  and  he  bewailing  himself,  till  she 
escaped,  and  fell  upon  folk  to  whom  she 
told  her  story.  They  took  her  home,  but 
she  said  '  Igimarasugsuk  has  eaten  his 
wives  and  his  brother-in-law,  and  he  will 
be  soon  here  to  eat  me.  As  he  is  very 
fond  of  good  living,  be  sure  you  treat 
him  civilly  and  well.'  Sure  enough  he 
soon  arrived,  and  she  hid  herself  behind 
a  skin  curtain.  The  other  inmates  rose 
to  meet  him,  and  said,  *  We  hope  thy 
people  at  home  are  quite  well.'  *  They  are 
well,  indeed,'  he  said.  Then  they  served 
him  up  food,  and  asked  him  to  play  them 
a  tune  on  the  drum.     *  Nay !'  he  said, 

*  but  you  ought  rather  to  play  to  me.' 
So  the  master  of  the  house  seized  the 
drum  and  began  to  sing,  *  Igimarasugsuk, 
the  cruel  man  who  ate  his  wives.'  At 
these  words,  says  the  tale,  Igimarasugsuk 

*  blushed  all  over  his  face  and  down  his 
throat,'  as  well  he  might ;  but  the  singer 
went  on,  *  and  his  last  wife  was  forced  to 
eat  some  of  her  own  brother's  arm.' 
Then  the  wife  came  forward,  and  said, 

*  No,  indeed,  I  did  ^not,  for  I  hid  my 
share  under  the  ashes.*  Then  the  com- 
pany seized  him,  and  his  wife  slew  him 
with  a  lance,  in  blood  revenge  for  her 
brother,  and  as  she  slew  him  she  said, 

*  Dost  thou  remember  thrusting  thy  lance 
into  my  stuffed  seal-skin  jacket  ?* 

This  is  a  story  which  shows  in  the 
plainest  light  the  antipathy  of  the  race 
to  cannibalism  ;  but,  indeed,  in  the  over- 
abundance of  seal-  and  whale-meat,  the 
Eskimo  have  no  excuse  for  that  horrid 
practice,  to  which  other  savages  have 
been  driven  by  sheer  necessity.  How, 
for  instance,  were  the  New  Zealanders 
to  support  life  without  resorting  to  can- 


nibalism on  an  island,  fruitful  in  few 
things  except  fern-roots,  and  on  which 
the  largest  four-footed  animal  was  a  rat  ? 
Again,  in  another  story,  two  brothers 
lose  their  sister  and  set  out  to  seek  her ; 
they  cross  mountain  after  mountain  in 
their  sledges,  drawn  by  dogs,  and  at  last 
found  her.  As  she  was  gone  before  they 
were  grown  up  they  could  only  know 
her  by  a  sign,  and  that  w-as,  that  her  hair 
was  white  on  one  side  of  her  head.  But 
they  found  her  in  strange  company,  comb- 
ing the  hair  of  a  nasty-looking  man,  and 
this  they  saw  by  mounting  the  rooif  and 
looking  down  the  venthole  of  the  house. 
The  customs  of  the  Eskimo  are  not  like 
ours.  None  of  us  could  attract  attention 
by  clambering  up  to  the  roof  of  a  house 
and  spitting  down  the  chimney ;  but  that 
was  what  these  brothers  did  in  that 
strange  land,  and  with  immediate  effect, 
for  their  sister  gave  the  nasty  man  a  push 
and  bade  him  go  out  and  see  who  it  was 
that  had  come  to  them  from  afar.  The 
man  took  his  bow  and  went  out,  and 
then  the  brothers  told  him  who  they  were 
and  why  they  came,  and  he  asked  them 
in,  and  a  large  tub  of  blubber  and  bones 
was  set  before  them,  and  they  were  just 
about  to  be  happy,  when,  lo  !  and  be- 
hold !  they  saw  a  human  hand  floating 
in  the  tub.  *  We  don't  eat  such  food  as 
this,'  they  said,  but  their  sister  and  her 
children  fell-to.  *  Hast  thou  turned  can- 
nibal ?*  they  said.  *  This  nasty  fellow  has 
made  me  one,'  she  said,  and  gave  him 
another  push.  Seeing  they  were  so 
squeamish,  the  master  of  the  house,  who, 
though  a  cannibal,  was  not  a  bad  fellow, 
cooked  other  food  for  them  ;  and,  fear- 
ing that  his  neighbors  would  attack  his 
brothers-in-law,  sent  outx  and  cut  all  the 
traces  of  their  sledges.  This  was  done, 
as  they  supposed,  but  the  traces  of  one 
sledge  were  uncut.  After  supper,  the 
man  said  they  had  better  be  off.  *  I  will 
see  you  on  the  way  till  you  have  got  a 
good  start,  and  then  I  will  give  a  shout, 
and  you  will  see  what  will  happen.*  At 
parting  he  said,  *  Now  you  know  the  way 
to  our  house,  do  come  back  and  visit 
your  sister.*  Off  they  went,  and  when 
they  were  well  on  the  ice,  he  cried  out, 
*  The  visitors  are  setting  off.*  In  a  trice 
the  place  was  black  with  folk — some 
half-clad,  some  stark  naked — but  all 
making  for  their  sledges.  The  travellers 
pressed  on  their  dogs,  but  one  sledge  fol- 
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lowed  and  gained  on  them.  Now  their 
brother-in-law  stood  them  in  good  stead  ; 
he  pursued  that  sledge  and  slew  the  dri- 
ver, besides  a  number  of  other  people ; 
and  the  last  they  saw  of  him  was  loading 
his  sledge  with  the  limbs  of  the  slain — 
no  doubt  for  his  larder.  It  was  long  be- 
fore the  brothers  reached  home,  and  told 
the  tale  how  their  sister  had  turned  can- 
nibal, but  they  never  went  to  see  her 
again. 

As  marriages  are  much  encouraged 
among  the  Eskimo,  old  bachelors  are 
objects  of  scorn  and  mockery  ;  and  even 
when  they  repent,  and  change  their 
state,  things  seldom  go  right  with  them. 
Once  on  a  time  there  was  such  an  old 
bachelor,  who  used  to  amuse  himself  at 
playing  with  the  skulls  of  seals,  calling 
them  his  children,  and  bidding  them  to  be 
good  boys.  But  finding  this  dull  work, 
he  went  away  up  the  country,  and  there 
caught  sight  of  a  great  many  women 
bathing  in  a  lake.  At  this  sight  he  stole 
up  to  the  spot  where  their  clothes  lay, 
seized  those  of  the  prettiest,  and  then 
came  boldly  forward.  As  soon  as  they 
were  aware  of  him  all  the  women  rushed 
to  their  clothing,  and  putting  it  on,  were 
turned  into  birds  and  flew  away.  She 
only  remained  whose  clothing  he  held, 
and  he  went  up  to  her  and  asked  her  to 
be  his  wife.  She  said  *  Yes ;  but  only 
give  me  my  clothes,'  and  he  gave  them 
to  her,  but  he  still  held  her  fast  lest  she 
too  should  fly*  away.  So  she  dressed 
herself,  and  he  took  her  home  and  mar- 
ried her;  but  for  some  time  he  was 
afraid  to  go  out  in  his  kayak,  lest  she 
should  take  wing  and  fly  away.  At  last 
she  said,  *  You  may  rely  upon  me,  for  I 
love  you.*  So  he  went  out  sealing,  and 
they  had  two  children  and  were  happy. 
But  when  the  children  could  use  their 
legs,  she  took  them  out  to  walk,  and 
bade  them  gather  feathers,  saying,  *  Chil- 
dren, ye  are  akin  to  birds.'  So  when 
they  had  gathered  enough,  she  tied  a 
pair  of  wings  on  her  eldest  son,  and  he 
became  a  sea-bird  and  flew  away ;  then 
another  pair  on  his  brother,  and  he  flew 
away ;  and  last  of  all  she,  too,  took 
wings  and  followed  them.  When  the  old 
husband  came  home  and  found  them 
gone,  he  was  very  sad,  and  followed 
Uiem  in  his  new  kayak,  and  at  last  he 
met  a  man  who,  for  the  sake  of  a  good 
axe,  told  him  what  to  do.     '  Go  and  sit 


down  on  the  tail  of  a  salmon  in  yonder 
river,  and  when  thou  hearest  the  voices 
of  children  mind  thou  dost  not  open 
thine  eyes.'  The  old  man  obeyed,  and, 
shutting  [his  eyes,  was  borne  by  the  sal- 
mon down  the  stream,  and  at  last  he 
heard   the   voices   of    children    saying, 

*  Alas !  our  father  is  nigh,'  and  then  their 
mother  answered,  '  Lo  !  we  left  your  fa- 
ther with  no  wings  to  bring  him  hither  ;* 
but  for  all  that  the  children  said,  *  Our 
father  is  come.'  Whether  the  father  now 
opened  his  eyes  and  broke  the  charm 
the  story  does  not  say,  but  he  went  on 
shore  and  up  to  a  house  with  five  win- 
dows, and,  going  in,  he  saw  that  the 
inmates  were  all  women,  except  one  man 
with  a  pug  nose,  who  sat  close  to  his 
wife,  and  kept  on  saying,  *  Wilt  thou  not 
marry  me  ?'  but  all  the  answer  he  got  was, 

*  No,  I  have  already  got  another  hus- 
band.* The  inmates  now  began  to  go 
out,  and  at  last  only  the  old  man  and  his 
wife  and  the  pug-nosed  man  were  left. 
Next,  the  pug-nose  went  out,  and  then 
the  old  man  tried  to  take  his  wife  back, 
but  she  quickly  followed  the  others  out, 
and  when  he  pursued  her  she  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  women  became  changed  into 
gulls,  and  the  pug-nosed  man  was  chang-. 
ed  into  a  wild-duck  ;  and  when  the  old 
husband  turned  round  he  saw  that  the 
fine  house  was  nothing  but  a  gulls'  nest- 
ing ledge. 

Here  at  least  in  this  homely  and 
somewhat  confused  form  we  find  a  story 
which  has  made  the  round  of  the  world. 
These  gulls  are  the  representatives  of  the 
Swan  Maidens  in  the  Edda,  of  the  Fair 
Melusina  in  Romance  fiction,  and  of  the 
seal  wives  in  Orkney,  who  on  regaining 
their  skins  desert  their  land  husbands 
and  swim  off  to  join  their  old  seal  hus- 
bands in  the  sea. 

The  duty  of  the  blood  revenge  is  in- 
culcated in  the  following  story : — The 
parents  of  Namak  were  both  killed  when 
he  was  a  child  by  their  housefellows,  but 
a  man  took  pity  on  him  and  adopted 
him.  This  foster-father  was  never  tired 
of  worrying  him  and  trying  to  frighten 
him,  to  test  his  spirit.  Sometimes  when 
he  was  asleep  he  would  shout  in  his  ear, 

*  Namak,  thy  enemies  have  come  to  kill 
thee  too.*  Sometimes,  again,  he  would 
call  out,  *  How  forgetful  Namak  is ! 
Here  are  his  parents  newly  murdered, 
and  he  is  forgetting  all  about  it.'     As  he 
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grew  up  his  foster-father  gave  him  a 
sling,  bidding  him  practise  with  it.  So 
Namak  practised  slinging  and  soon  got 
very  skilful.  At  the  same  time  he  grew 
stronger  and  stronger,  and  was  ever 
thinking  of  his  wrongs,  and  at  last  he 
said  his  sling  was  not  strong  enough,  so 
his  foster-father  cut  him  another  out  of 
the  very  thickest  sealskin  and  left  off 
gibing  at  him,  for  he  was  afraid  of  him. 
Others  too  seem  to  have  got  afraid  of 
him,  for  it  was  reported  one  day  that 
Namak's  enemies  meant  to  go  further 
,  north  in  the  spring.  This  made  him 
mad,  a  feeling  which  his  foster-father  fed 
by  calling  out  when  spring  came,  *•  Na- 
mak, thine  enemies  are  making  ready  to 
depart.'  But  it  was  a  false  alarm,  though 
for  all  that  Namak  seized  hold  uf  a  large 
seal,  turned  it  over  with  one  hand,  and 
cut  himself  a  new  thong  for  his  sling. 
That  was  proof  enough  how  strong  he 
was.  At  last  the  hour  came  about  which 
his   foster-father    had    so    often    cried 

*  wolf.'  *  Namak,'  he  cried,  *  thine  ene- 
mies are  departing,*  but  Namak  would 
not  stir,  he  had  been  too  often  cheated. 
At  last  he  heard  the  rattle  of  their  tent- 
poles  as  they  pulled  them  down,  and 
then  he  took  his  sling  and  lay  in  ambush 
on  the  shore  behind  some  great  heaps  of 
stones.     As  the  first  boat  was  launched 

*  bang  *  went  a  big  stone  through  it,  and  it 
sunk  with  all  the  crew,  who  cried,  *  Alas  ! 
alas  ! '  Another  boat  came  to  the  vessel, 
that  too  he  sunk,  and  a  third  with  all  on 
board.  One  boat  was  saved,  for  it  had 
pushed  straight  out  to  sea  instead  of 
skirting  the  shore.  All  which  may  be 
seen  in  the  most  original  and  graphic  en- 
graving by  a  native  artist  of  the  slinger 
hurling  stones  from  his  mighty  sling  while 
tl\e  boats  are  foundering  and  the  un- 
happy crews  struggling  in  vain  amid  the 
waves. 

Now  Namak's  mind  had  a  little  peace. 
.  He  married  and  had  a  son,  but  it  galled 
him  to  know  that  some  of  his  enemies 
had  escaped  and  were  thriving  in  the 
north,  and  so  he  taught  his  son  to  be  a 
good  kayaker,  and  then  they  both  set  off 
to  look  their  enemies  up.  As  they  rowed 
along  the  coast  their  constant  inquiry 
was  *  Where  are  Namak's  enemies  V  and 
the  answer  always  was,  *  Farther  north.' 
At  last  they  reached  the  spot,  and  asked 
the  people  who  came  down  to  meet  them 
on  the  shore,  *  Where  are  Namak's  ene- 


mies V    This  was  a  question  which  the 
inmates  of  the  house  were  too  polite,  or 
perhaps  did  not  care,  to  answer.     They 
retired  into  their  house,  and  Namak  and 
his  son  set  up  their  tent  on  the  shore, 
and  kayaked  and  did  the  best  they  could 
for  themselves,  but  they  were  never  in- 
vited  into  the  house.     At  last  it  blew 
strong  one  morning  from  the  south-west, 
and  all  the  kayakers  stayed  at  home. 
Then   the   word  was    passed    to   their, 
tent,  *  Every  one  wants  to  see  Namak.' 
He  was  ready  in  a  moment,  and  his  son 
went  with  him.     Inside  they  found  meat 
set  for  two,  of  which  the  son  ate  little,  but 
Namak  went  on  eating  till  he  had  fin- 
ished the  dish. — Here  we  must  take  our 
readers  a  little  into  our  confidence,  and 
tell  them  that  it  is  usual  for  those  who 
enter  a  Greenland  house  to  take  off  their 
upper  garments,  a  custom  which  we  are 
sorry  to  add  does  not  imply  the  use  of 
under  garments.     In  the  engravings  of 
Eskimo  interiors  all  through  this  volume, 
the  inmates  of  a  house,  men  and  women 
alike,  are  naked  to  their  waists ;  boots 
and  breeches  are  what  may  be  called  the 
undress  of  Eskimo  domestic  life.     But 
to  return  to  Namak : — After  he  had  eat- 
en his  meal  in  silence,  one  of  the  ene- 
mies proposed  a  series  of  games,  saying, 
*  Ye  ought  to  try  your  strength  at  pulling 
the  thong  first,'  and  with  these  words  he 
pulled  the  thong  fitted  with  walrus'  teeth 
from  under  the  bench,  and  threw  it  on 
the  skin  on  which  the  champion  had  to 
sit  on  the  floor ;  the  game  being  intend- 
ed to  try  the  strength  of  him  who  was 
able  to  pull  the  other  over  and  off  the 
skin.     But  Namak  said,  *  This  is  child's 
play,'  and  with  these  words  he  took  up 
the  thong,  tore  it  asunder,  and  threw  the 
bits  down  on  the  floor.     Then  another 
proposed  to   try  strength  with  him,  by 
hooking  arms  and  trying   to  pull  each 
other  across  the  skin.     So   Namak  sat 
down  on  it,  and  they  all  tried,  but  there 
was  no  one  who  could  so  much  as  move 
his  arm  in  the  least. — Of  all  which  we 
again  have  a  charming  engraving,  repre- 
senting Namak  and  his  son  naked  to  the 
waist,  and  surrounded  by  their  enemies 
in  the  same  primitive  garb.     At  last  the 
son  went  home,  and  Namak  stayed  be- 
hind, while  his  enemies  went  out.     Then 
he   slowly  put  on  his  outer  coat,  more 
HibernicOy  expecting  an  attack,  but  none 
came.      At  last  in   the   spring,   having 
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sufficiently  dared  his  enemies  to  attack 
him,  he  and  his  company  returned  south. 
This  we  trust  our  readers  will  think  a 
very  characteristic  story,  and  to  it  the 
native  writer  has  added  the  following 
curious  remark  : — *  It  is  generally  sup- 
posed that  if  Namak's  foster-father  had 
not  continually  excited  him,  he  would 
scarcely  have  grown  to  be  so  immensely 
strong.  People  say  that  among  our  an- 
cestors before  they  became  Christians, 
there  was  no  lack  of  strong  men,  because 
their  bad  consciences  induced  them  to  cul- 
tivate their  strength.  Nowadays  since 
people  have  turned  Christians  and  have 
no  bad  consciences,  there  are  no  strong 
men  among  them.'  On  which  we  only 
remark,  O  J  fortunati  nimium  / 

We  have  now  nearly  said  our  say  about 
the  Eskimo  and  their  manners,  customs, 
and  tales ;  but  a  very  interesting  ques- 
tion remains,  to  which  we  must  devote  a 
little  space.     It  is  this — how  far  these 
customs  are  purely  Eskimo,  and  whether 
they  have  not  a  dash  and  smack  of  those 
of  another  race.     Dr.  Rink,  we  know, 
will  not  hear  of  any  such  heresy,  and 
says  expressly,  while  he  admits  that  the 
inhabitants  in  Southern  Greenland  are 
of    mixed    descent   from   Eskimo    and 
Northmen,  that  the  latter  have  not  left 
the  slightest  sign  of  any  influence  on  the 
nationality  or  culture  of  the  present  na- 
tives.    In  spite  of  this,  we  are.  bound  to 
say  that  there  is  ample  evidence  of  such 
an  influence,  and  that  it  is  supplied  by 
the  learned  doctor  himself  in  this  very 
volume.     In  the  first  place,  what    are 
those  verses  by    which    offenders    are 
shamed  into  propriety  but  mere  copies 
of  a  custom  of  the  Scandinavians,  whose 
habit  it  was  to  recite  them  at  great  gath- 
erings of  the  people  1     More  than  this, 
the  very  name  by' which  they  are  known 
in  Greenland  at  this  day  is  not  an  Eski- 
mo, but  a  Scandinavian  word.     Every 
reader  of  the  *  Egils  Saga '  knows  what 
a  niih  song  is.     The  word  is  not  Turan- 
ian, but  Aryan,  and  is  akin  to  the  *  niiU 
dering  '  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.     It  means 
a  mocking,  spiteful  song,  such  as  would 
be  likely  to  injure  the  reputation  of  him 
against  whom   it  has   aimed.      In   the 
same  way  the  ball-play  of  the  Eskimo, 
which  frequently  occurs  in  these  stories, 
is  nothing  but  the  hand  and  football  of 
the  Icelanders ;  while,  as  to  those  trials 
of  strength  which  we  have  seen  in  *  Na- 
New  Seri»s.— Vou  XXV^  No.  i 


mak's  Story,'  they  are  literally  the  same, 
down  to  the  custom  of  sitting  or  stand- 
ing on  a  skin,  as  those  found  in  Icelandic 
Sagas.     There  is  an  Icelandic  proverb 
which  talks  of  tugging  a  rope  against  a 
strong  man,  and  Ithe  practice  of  testing 
strength  by  locking  arms  was  also  com- 
mon among  them.     As  for  the  tupilak  of 
these  tales,   it   answers   exactly  to  the 
*  sending  *  of  the  Icelanders  as  described 
in  Amason's  *  Popular  Tales  of  Iceland/ 
And  if  we  look  a  little  closer  at  the  his- 
tory of  Greenland,  we  shall  see  that  ^ 
priori  this   was   likely   to  be  the  case. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  when  Eric  the 
Red    colonised    Greenland,   about    the 
year  1000  of  our  era,  he  found  the  cli- 
mate less  rigorous  than  it  now  is ;  and 
so,  in  a  comparatively  short  term,  sprupg 
up  tidy  farms  and  flourishing  villages, 
not  only  along  the  West  but  also  on  the 
East  coast,  which  is  now  a  howling  wil- 
derness of  ice  and  snow.     We  know  that 
on  the  egg-sucking  principle  wise  men 
have  recently  denied  that  the  Icelanders 
ever  colonised  the  East  coast  at  all ;  but 
when   they    called    it   Eysirabygdy   they 
meant  Vestrctbygd ;  but  like  the  sparrows 
who  would  not  stay  to  be  pelted,  we  do 
not  think  the  Icelandic  colonists  were 
such  [fools.     We  think  when  they  said 
East  they  meant  East,  and  that  they  col- 
onised  the   East  coast  down  [to   Cape 
Farewell,  as  well  as  the  West  up  to  Dis- 
co.    So  long  as  the  communication  with 
Iceland  and  still  more  with  Norway  was 
kept  up,  the  colony  flourished  and  even 
stretched  out  its  arms  and   discovered 
part  of  the  North -American  coast.     But 
besides  a  better  climate  than  that  which 
exists  at  present,  Eric  the  Red  and  his 
companions    found    something    else   in 
Greenland  which  also  exists  at  present 
in  that  country.     These  were  the  Eski- 
mo, whom,  however  much  their  strength 
and   prowess  is  lauded  in  these  Tales, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  hardy 
Northern  sea-rovers  regarded  with  con- 
tempt as  an  inferior  race.     In  fact,  they 
disposed  of  them  in  a  word  and  called 
them    *  SkroslingSy    that    is,   *  shrivelled 
chips  of  creatures.'     So  things  went  on 
for  about  three  centuries ;  but  at  last,  as 
the   old   sea-roving    and   trading    spirit 
died  out  in  the  North,  fewer  ships  from 
Norway  and  Iceland  hailed  for  Green- 
land ;  the  cold  at  the  same  time  increased 
in  Greenland,  as  it  undeniably  has  in 
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trifles,  such  as  the  "  Athenian  law  of  in- 
heritance." 

The  wealth  of  antiquarian  interest  in 
Rome,  ever  new,  ever  suggestive,  was  to 
him  a  never-failing  delight.  **  I  have 
hardly  known  a  day  ever  since  we  have 
lived  here  when  something  has  not  been 
discovered,  or  some  curious  question 
cleared  up,*'  he  once  said.  The  labor, 
however,  of  preparing  his  share  of  the 
Roman  work  was  great,  from  his  extreme 
conscientiousness  and  desire  for  accura- 
cy, while  the  time  had  to  be  taken  from 
his  short  intervals  of  rest  from  diplomat- 
ic work. 

There  follows  a  visit  to  Niebuhr  at 
Tivoli,  where  he  and  his  wife  remahied 
for  some  time,  **  the  happiest  in  his  life." 
He  rejoices  that  "  Fanny  should  really 
become  intimate  with  the  simplicity  of 
greatness  and  inexhaustible  animation 
of  their  host,4iis  interest  in  all  that  is 
good,  true,  learned,  and  wise ;  the  rich- 
ness and  charm  of  his  conversation, 
which  commanded  every  subject,  and  the 
high-minded  absence  of  everything  tri- 
vial." "  His  great  personal  kindness  to 
Fanny  and  me*'  is  continually  alluded 
to. 

Then  follows  a  whole  encyclopaedia 
of  subjects  which  they  discussed  to- 
gether. They  had  been  talking  of  the 
Athenian  orators. 

'*  I  begin  to  understand  the  justness  of  Nie- 
buhr's  democratic  tendency  with  respect  to 
Athens,  which  formerly  seemed  to  me  to  do 
wrong  to  Plato  and  others.  When  one  be- 
comes better  acquainted  with  the  insolence 
and  cruelty  of  the  aristocracy  of  Athens,  there 
seems  to  have  been  no  alternative  between  a 
democracy  such  as  Demosthenes  desired  and 
the  acceptance  of  Alcibiades  as  tyrannos,'* 

"  Niebuhr  has  given  me  authentic  data 
showing  how  little  Malthus'  facts  concerning 
the  proportionate  increase  of  population  and 
production  really  prove.  Neither  Germany, 
Sweden,  Denmark,  Italy,  nor  France  are 
nearly  so  populous  now  as  in  the  middle  ages, 
some  parts  of  Germany  not  even  so  much  so 
as  before  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  This  is 
caused  by  the  prevalence  of  epidemical  dis- 
orders even  more  than  by  wars.  Another 
series  of  facts  regards  the  rates  of  increase  of 
population  to  extent  of  country  and  the  moral 
state  of  society  at  the  time." 

He  winds  up  with  finding  out  that  the 
deeper  he  goes  into  history  and  politics 
the  more  he  feels  that  he  must  go  to 
England  to  inquire,  investigate,  and  ob- 
serve. 


He  begins  to  put  aside  the  study  of 
language  for  a  time  :  **  all  separation  be- 
tween knowledge  and  action  is  unsound 
and  enfeebling;  one  must  learn  what 
exists,  what  may  be  done,  how  best  by 
system  and  principle  this  can  be  carried 
out ;  and  then,  each  according  to  his 
ability,  to  strive  to  accomplish  it;"  and 
this  may  truly  be  said  to  have  been  his 
aim  through  life — to  strive  by  every  means 
in  his  power  to  find  out  what  was  true, 
and  then  earnestly  attempt  to  put  it  in 
practice.  "  Later,"  he  says,  **  comes  a 
life  and  time  for  contemplation,  and  the 
inquiry  into  the  past  returns  with  new 
force." 

His  life  gave  him  one  great  advan- 
tage :  by  dwelling  so  much  in  foreign 
lands,  and  with  men  of  such  various  na- 
tionalities, he  was  freed  from  that  "  belief 
in  conventionalities,"  that  "  pedantry 
in  raising  things  external  to  the  rank  of 
duties,"  that  "  almost  religious  strictness 
in  the  observation  of  forms,"  w^hich  men, 
and  still  more  often  women,  who  live  in 
a  set,  so  often  fall  into,  and  which  some- 
times vexed  his  soul,  particularly  among 
the  English. 

"  We  live,  he  writes  to  his  sister,  "  al- 
most entirely  out  of  what  is  called  the 
world.  Sunday  and  Monday  evenings 
we  read  the  Bible  with  the  Prussian 
chaplain,  on  Thursday  Niebuhr  receives, 
Monday  we  meet  for  singing  of  old 
church  music." 

His  interest  in  music  continued  to  be 
strong  throughout  his  life ;  at  first  he 
only  cared  for  it  when  accompanied  by 
words.  Art,  indeed,  at  this  time  was  in- 
teresting to  him  only  as  expressing 
thoughts  and  feelings,  the  technical  part 
was  of  little  worth  to  him,  and  his  short- 
sightedness prevented  much  of  the  pleas- 
ure afforded  by  pictures  and  architect- 
ure. But  later  on  he  has  found  out  that 
***  music  possesses  the  high  privilege  of 
showing  how  much  ^^there  is,  intensely 
affecting  the  human  soul,  that  thought 
cannot  grasp  nor  language,  utter."  A 
palimpsest  MS.  on  music,  which  had 
been  found  at  Pompeii,  sets  him  on 
studying  the  whole  subject  in  ancient 
and  modern  times  with  a  special  view  to 
the  reformation  .of  hymns  in  Germany 
"  as  the  first  step  to  a  revival  of  Christian 
worship."  He  was  much  assisted  in 
these  studies  by  the  Papal  choir,  whom, 
as  a  very  rare  favor,  he  persuaded  to 
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i^fffm  m4  %ih^,  U  hU  y/tmef  chiefly 

pttM^  i^ n  H\,ff  \u\  hw  tA  ih*s i.^mn*'.\\  tA "Iftnti 
tftt  lU^  pt)¥'4lM  f,hnpH\  *A  thn  Fo(/e  »n  Ihc  tntly 
*Hft*i  i^titnlAn  lo  th*t  n^fiffHHtUy  *A  xUti  P;ip2il 
\,th%*'W  *^,  '\  h\%  wan  ihti  hii%l%  *A  the  wunU:  of 
r>i/^«0)/iM  Hfui  AU*'Ht\j  'Aw\  wan  loutuU'A  on 
iU**  ti^  Mfily  ffHUttiMiin  tA  tUti  trnmU:»\  nyntem  <A 
l!iM  nw\t*ui  iitH^k%,  mIiMi  h»ve  been  liand«d 
t\n¥tu  «//  un," 

flu  wtt»  rlcliKJit^^'I  with  a  litany  to  the 
Virgin,  »ni»^  on  the  eve  of  her  fcfttivala 
liv  th«i  l<</rfmfi  pctt»;int»  in  the  Piaz/a 
Mrtihofia,  wmt  (ltttin>(  from  the  tenth  cen- 
tury, thr  ofily  one  remaining  of  a  daw 
of  hripiihtr  devotional  miiNical  exerdKes 
whieh  had  hern  broken  up  by  the  French 
(M'(  iipatioM  at  the  time  of  the  Kevolu- 
tlon. 

lie  then  tindertook  the  examination 
of  above  ji,(K)0  hynniM,  and  Melectcd  150 
"  i\%  a  uleji  townrdn  a  common  form  of 
( 'hrlnlhtn  wornhlp,"  "  a  nlan  which  Luther 
hrtd  pnbited  cmt,  but  did  not  execute." 
In  hlN  (dtnparlNon  of  different  liturgies, 
he  NttyN 

"  Tlu*  I'ImuIIxI)  It  (MiitMinirind  fiDin  ti  Ki'iuid 
\\\\\\\\  Ml  slinv,  lulitpiiMl  wllti  iiuu'li  wifidoin  to 
llu>  \\'\\\\\n  \\\  (III*  )HM))i)(>  nt  lliti  mMi(ul  {(  wtiN 
\\\\\  (MutMhiM,  ,uu(l  lopK'MMUN  fhrlNtlnn  wor- 
h\\\\s  \\\\  uuMtMluihMiunlv  (luuuutydiln^:  1  huvo 
M>iM\  \\\  v«<M)Uiun',  llolltuul,  01  DiMUIUUk." 

lie  wished  to  *'  n\uke  the  hiNtorittd  treat- 
tuent  of  the  routeolion  of  the  l.ord*H 
Suppei  the  piinciprtl  wtuk  of  hin  life  in 
f\tt\ttr  yertr.H  ;"  "  the  Hpirilual  priesthood 
ot  <dl  rhtintlans  the  true  itleu  of  self- 
M\  tit\\  e»  the  etu\tinuou!4  spiritual  uivinpf 
ot  that\KH  whieh  be*  rtine  afierwanU  the 
»<u  nt\oe  ot  the  ma««/'  th\e  of  the  great 
t^UHinvnv^  of  thinperit^d  (^S^\)  to  Hunsen 
A\\\\  hi«  \yttV  **  i^\n«iMte\l  \\\  the  study  of 
the  v^v^ti\xnA  ot  Thorwaldnen  s  genius;** 
thev  t^>uu\l  huu  owe  d»iv  in  l)\e  not  of  tm- 
\><h\ug  the  M«\t\ieot  Mor^urv^Aud  he  told 
h\>\v  i\  \\\\\\\^  \\^\vc  \\\  |verfe\  t  rcjHVie.  but 
\m  the  po\ut  xNt  ,«^\  tu\i\,  h,id  xv\  urrrNl  to 
h\^\>  xAH  rtduMirAbUN  rtnxt  Out  he  UmI  iust 
hu  u|SM\  i\  ^\M\s\  \\s  i\\m\%\K  u  with 
i\hMU\ugs ''  Mei>  uv\  Kanuv^  lulVcvl  Ar^is 
t>^  ?^Kvp,  ."^^Nd  gVx\xiM\\g  h^3t  s>fc\MM,  aKmU 
to  ^t\iiKx^  hy\>y,  x\.^tv\\u\g  kniit  the  hi)miir\i 
i^wt  ^Ko\d\l  o|^<^\  jw:vm>  ^'    U<^  h*ii  Utt^y 

\  \^^V^h>\)i\^\,  Al>><  ^^^  hC"  tVsAIVH<  Ke  W^>^:st 

\^ts  b>\\\  NNV  ^'  I  VA>';r  Titxxsr  hetvvhr  Ke^^ 


Mtisfied  with  this,  so  I  must  be  on  the 
road  to  decay.  ** 

A  fatal  Roman  fever  broke  in  00  the 
happy  family  life  :  they  lost  their  eldest 
little  girl  at  Albano,  and  there  is  a 
touching  account  of  Niebuhr's  extreme 
tenderness  for  them  in  their  grief ;  both 
father  and  mother  caught  the  disorder, 
and  Bunsen  suffered  long  and  acutely. 

In  the  winter  of  1822  the  King  of 
Prussia  and  his  two  sons  arrived  in 
Rome,  and  Bunsen  was  deputed  by  Nie- 
buhr  to  "  explain  Rome"  to  them.  This 
was  his  first  acquaintance  with  the 
prince,  who  returned  alone  in  the  follow- 
ing vear,  and  whose  friendship  with 
Bun^n  continued  unbroken  to  the  end 
of  his  life. 

Through  the  great  rooms  of  the  Pa- 
lazzo Caffarelli  now  passed  all  who  were 
worth  knowing  of  every  nationality,  and 
the  catalogue  itself  is  almost  a  history  of 
the  time.  Dr.  Arnold,  Stein  ("  whom  he 
felt  to  be  his  king"),  Lord  Sandon,  Lord 
Dudley  Stuart,  Pusey,  the  Chevalier  Neu- 
komm,  nominally  maitre  de  chapelle  to  Tal- 
leyrand, who  hated  music  but  liked  his 
company ;  the  Due  de  Luynes,  with  his 
knowledge  of  antiquities  ;  Thirlwall,  and 
later,  (Gladstone — men  who  had  no  time 
at  home  to  enjoy  themselves,  but  were 
only  too  happy  to  study  Rome  in  com- 
pany with  one  so  willing  and  able  to 
communicate  knowledge  pleasantly  as 
Jhinsen. 

**  Lord  Colchester  has  arrived]in  a  most 
disconsolate  state  of  mind,  declaring  that 
the  Knglish  constitution  would  not  last 
sixty  years  longer;**  ** indeed  the  times 
we  live  in/*  says  Bunsen  himself,  in  a  let- 
ter  of  1821,  **are  most  unsatisfactoiy ; 
men*s  minds  *ire  unfixed,  lost  in  self-in- 
terest, sentimentality,  and  self-contempla- 
tion, Niebuhr,  as  he  grew  older,  had  lost 
his  love  of  republics  unless  at  the  distance 
of  i^ooo  \*carsiH  He  had  become  more 
t\M\servati\X'  and  French  in  his  ideas, 
while  Bunsen  was  gradually  drawing 
neAT>cr  to  Kn^^land,  whk  h  he  now  hoped 
to  visdt.  Instejid  of  this,  when  at  length 
NicKihr  thww  up  his  post  as  Minister  in 
i:^^^^,  lV,n><n,  much  apdnst  his  own 
w^:!;hc^  A^'reed  to  nMUAin  xiH  a  new  Min- 
btt^r  ;jimxx\i  *"  but  only  uli  then.  What 
cAn  1  evp<\"i  hew  but  sax<3>did  porenr  ? 
ws>eixiT»«  ihxXT<u«>ds  oabr  u>  c\pc3id  ihe 
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satisfied  in  the  honor  of  my  own  choice. 
A  man  should  so  love  his  profession  as 
to  accept  with  indifference  all  events  pro- 
ceeding from  it." 

The  burning  of  the  magnificent  church 
of  San  Paolo  fuori  le  Mura,  with  its  mo- 
saics of  the  ninth  century,  which  Bunsen 
had  greatly  delighted  in — **  its  beams  of 
cedar  of  Lebanon  above  a  thousand  years 
oldi  and  the  columns  of  violet  marble 
taken  from  the  mausoleum  of  Hadrian" 
— "  was  an  event  even  in  the  eventful 
year  1823."  The  old  Pope,  Pius  VII., 
was  dying  at  the  time,  and  a  strange  ac- 
count is  given  of  the  funeral,  "  accord- 
ing to  long  fixed  custom,"  showing  the 
sort  of  sentiment  which  had  been  in- 
spired by  the  Pontiffs  beforetime  among 
their  people : — 

"  His  remains  lay  in  state,  first  at  the  Quiri- 
nal,  and  then  at  St.  Peter's,  where  jhey  were 
taken  by  night,  not  with  chanting  and  a  great 
attendance  of  clergy,  but  with  troops,  pieces 
of  artillery  and  ammunition-waggons,  and  no 
light  but  straggling  torches  in  the  narrow 
streets,  where  the  moonlight  could  not  pene- 
trate— these  precautions  dating  from  the  times 
when  they  were  necessary  to  defend  the  corpse 
of  the  pope  from  being  attacked  by  the  popu- 
lace. At  the  funeral  of  Paul  IV.,  a  Caraffa, 
a  band  of  the  people,  having  failed  in  their 
attempt  to  attack  the  remains,  knocked  off 
the  head  of  one  of  his  statues,  and  after  parad- 
ing it  about  the  streets,  threw  it  into  the 
Tiber." 

Then  follows  the  election  of  the  new 
Pope,  the  cardinals  walking  in  procession 
to  the  conclave  in  the  Palace  of  the 
Quirinal,  preceded  by  the  attendants 
who  were  to  be  shut  in  with  them,  and 
the  singers  performing  the  *'  Veni,  Crea- 
tor Spirit  us."  The  votes  of  the  cardinals 
were  collected  by  ballot  twice  a  day,  and 
burned  at  once,  till  the  requisite  majori- 
ty was  obtained.  The  small  thread  of 
smoke  was  carefully  watched  by  a  crowd 
of  idlers,  to  know  whether  the  end  was 
come.  The  pasquinades,  the  rumors 
"  containing  an  acrid  venom  which 
caused  it  to  be  supposed  they  were 
concocted  chiefly  by  the  lower  clergy," 
are  mentioned,  with  many  curious  detaijs 
which  we  may  see  repeated  any  day — the 
nominees  of  the  three  Catholic  Powers 
being  at  last  all  quietly  put  aside  by  the 
Italian  majority  of  cardinals,  and  an 
Italian  bishop,  Leo  XII.,  selected. 

The  new  Pope  was  carried  with  the 
accustomed  state  to  St.  Peter's,  ."  and 
actually  seated  on  the  high  altar,  to  be 


adored,"  the  literal  expression  used.  The 
Russian  Minister  was  much  scandalized, 
and  said,  "  Je  suis  schismatique,  et  je 
n'ai  pas  le  droit  de  juger  des  affaires 
Catholiques,  mais  ce  qui  me  paralt 
Strange  c'est  que  le  Pape  ait  pos6  le 
scant  \k  oil  Ton  place  le  Seigneur." 

Not  long  after  this  period  Bunsen  was 
made  Prussian  Minister,  a  post  which  he 
accepted  with  many  qualms,  and  the  fa- 
tigue of.  which  was  much  increased  by 
having  for  some  time  no  one  to  help  him 
but  his  wife  in  the  clerical  work  of  the 
legation.  He  much  felt,  too,  the  want 
of  the  rest  of  Sunday,  "  an  institution 
which  does  not  exist  at  Rome." 
I  *  His  position  seems  to  have  been  com- 
plicated  by  the  jealousy  of  him  and  his 
influence  over  the  King  felt  at  Berlin ; 
his  trusty  Fanny  complaining  of  the 
"  misapprehension  of  that  truly  German 
heart  in  his  own  country."  He  admits 
however,  himself,  after  one  of  his  visits 
to  Germany,  that  **  the  conception  of 
one's  own  country  becomes  more  and 
more  ideal  in  absence,  and  finally  untrue 
to  fact."  He  wa^  shortly  after  sum- 
moned to  Berlin,  where  his  visit  was, 
nevertheless,  a  success.  The  King  was 
very  gracious,  showed  much  interest  in 
the  antiquarian  discoveries  made  at 
Rome,  and  discussed  at  great  length,  and 
after  Bunsen 's  own  heart,  "  the  best  kind 
of  public  worship  and  the  right  ideal  of 
a  Christian  State."  He  remained  away 
six  months,  and  the  honor  done  to  him 
in  his  own  land  rejoiced  his  wife's  inmost 
heart,  when  he  returned  to  his  post  evi- 
dently much  refreshed.  His  affection 
for  Rome  was  deep — "  It  would  indeed 
be  hard  to  me  to  leave  the  metropolis  of 
the  world ;  and  all  other  towns  are  vil- 
lages axidparvenues  compared  with  this 
queen  of  the  earth."  There  are  a  page 
or  two  at  this  point  which  evidently  inti- 
mate a  great  deal  of  inconvenience  and 
even  suffering  to  Madame  de  Bunsen 
herself,  very  gently  hinted  at.  Bunsen 
brought  his  sister  from  Germany  to  live 
with  them.  She  was  thoroughly  uncon- 
genial in  every  way,  and  the  seven  and 
a  half  weary  years  that  she  spent  with 
the  family  were  indeed  "  one  long  mis- 
take." 

Again  comes  the  record  of  the  hosts 
of  interesting  people  from  all  countries 
who  appeared  in  his  salons  :  **  Lord  and 
Lady  Hastings,  returning  from  their  regal 
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position  in  India ;  Champollion  and  his 
hieroglyphics ;  Madame  Recamier,  with 
the  old  charm  lingering  about  her  ;  Count 
Montmorenci,  one  of  the  most  constant 
of  her  adorers ;  Cardinal  Cappacini,  then 
a  Minister  of  the  Pope's,"  a  pleasant, 
lively  old  man,  who  was  fond  of  telling 
how  he  had  been  sent  to  England  at  the 
time  of  the  peace,  and  had  positively  given 
the  Pope's  health  at  a  public  dinner, 
which  was  received  very  well,  such  was 
the  general  good  humor.  "  Everything," 
he  said,  "  was  charming  in  England,  ex- 
cept those  black  birds  that  fly  about  the 
high  trees  " — the  rooks.  Mendelssohn, 
then  only  a  lad  of  twenty,  is  described 
as  one  of  the  "  most  amiable  and  attach- 
ing of  human  beings,"  deep  at  that  time 
in  the  study  of  chorale  music.  **  The 
rare  charm  of  his  mind  and  character  is 
shown  in  his  letters,"  and  Bunsen's  feel- 
ing towards  "  one  so  bright  and  pure  was 
as  to  a  son." 

Each  winter  has  its  glimpses  of  pleas- 
ant society — in  1828,  Thirl  wall,  St.  Au- 
laire,  Dr.  Arnold.  Chateaubriand  had 
just  arrived  as  French  Ambassador,  and 
Bunsen  complains  of  his  **  uneasy  vanity, 
wrapped  up  in  himself  and  in  the  desire 
of  producing  an  effect."  "  One  evening 
in  his  own  house,  and  in  a  room  full  of 
guests,  he  stood  for  some  time,  rapt,  with 
his  eyes  fixed  on  the  ceiling." 

It  was  perhaps  with  some  of  the  same 
feeling  that  he  once  observed  to  Bunsen 
(it  was  at  the  funeral  of  Leo  XII.)  "  that 
as  regarded  Catholic  emancipation  in 
England,  although  he  rejoiced  at  it  for 
the  sake  of  human  nature,  he  regretted 
it  as  a  Catholic,  since  it  would  do  harm 
to  the  Church." 

The  times  were  full  of  anxiety  to  Bun- 
sen : 

"This  age,"  he  says,  "is  one  of  relaxation 
and  lukewarmness,  and  yet  what  great  things 
are  demanded  of  it.  The  events  are  great 
and  the  men  are  small,  the  fermentation  of 
change  goes  on — prejudice  on  one  side,  nar- 
row-mindedness on  the  other  ;  one  striving  to 
stave  up  the  crumbling  past  with  unsound 
props,  the  other  to  build  anew  without  foun- 
dations." 

"  You  think,"  he  writes  to  Dr.  Arnold  on 
the  Reform  agitation  in  England,  "  that  the 
principle  of  power,  according  to  the  majority 
of  a  population,  is  fraught  with  evil." 

The  French  Revolution  of  1830  had 
a  strange  effect  upon  Niebuhr.  He  was 
in  a  fever  of  alarm,  and  seems  to  have 


thought  that  all  Europe  would  shortly  be 
in  flames.  He  was  furious  with  England 
for  entertaining  friendly  relations  with 
France,  and  talked  of  "  the  alliance  of  the 
Tiger  and  the  Shark."  He  died  the 
following  year,  having  almost  received 
his  death-blow  from  his  extreme  agita- 
tion. 

The  household  at  Palazzo  Cafifarelli 
was  to  him,  however,  to  the  last  a  source 
of  great  pleasure.  In  a  long  and  affec- 
tionate letter  to  him,  Bunsen  says  : — 

"  My  position  is  all  that  I  could  wish,  more 
advantageous  than  I  ever  could  have  expect- 
ed. To  remain  in  the  Capitol  is  essential  to 
my  happiness.  .  .  .  Our  happy  condition  is 
owing  to  you,  and  our  thoughts  turn  naturally 
to  you  as  its  author." 

"  Nothing  can  replace  Niebuhr  to  me," 
he  declares  fervently  after  his  death. 
In  1833  Walter  Scott  is  mentioned  among 
their  guests  ;  Augustus  and  Julius  Hare, 
Tourgueneff,  and  the  Grande  Duchesse 
Stephanie,  daughter  of  Hortense  Beau- 
harnais,  one  of  the  few  relics  then  left  of 
the  Napoleonic  dynasties. 

In  the  same  year  he  made  an  expedi- 
tion with  his  wife  and  children  to  see  the 
Etruscan  tombs  near  Veu,  which  had  just 
been  discovered,  and  which  interested 
him  extremely.  On  one  occasion  at 
Corneto  when  an  opening  was  made  in 
the  brickwork,  the  first  who  looked  in 
**  saw  for  a  moment  a  figure  in  full  armor, 
lying  on  a  bier ;  but  as  the  outward 
air  entered,  it  vanished  with  a  cracking 
noise,  and  nothing  remained  but  a  heap 
of  oxidized  metal  round  the  bones." 

He  strove,  and  successfully,  to  keep  up 
all  his  old  interests,  but  ^*  life  is  an  art ; 
to  carry  on  public  business  without  giv- 
ing up  study."  "  Power  is  one  among 
the  means  of  success,  but  only  the  use  of 
the  right  means  has  a  blessing  on  it." 

In  1834  he  is  receiving  Lord  Ashley, 
and  hearing  much  of  schools,  and  is 
reading  Newman's  "  Arians."  "  Oh 
heavens!  what  a  book!"  he  ejaculates, 
and  even  then  complains  of  **  the  dread- 
ful hankering  after  papism"  of  the  great 
convert  of  the  future. 

Very  tedious  negotiations  were  going 
on  at  this  time  between  Prussia  and 
Rome  on  the  subject  of  mixed  marriages 
and  the  forced  attendance  of  Catholic 
soldiers  at  Protestant  worship,  a  piece  of 
intolerance  which  Bunsen  only  persuad- 
ed the  King  to  give  up  by  a  coup  de  main. 
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Towards  the  end  of  the  following  year 
the  cholera  broke  out  at  Rome,  and 
Madame  de  Bunsen's  description  of  the 
utter  disorganization  of  society  under 
the  terror  of  it,  the  extreme  barbarism  of 
the  "  chosen  people,"  their  ignorance  and 
cruelty  amounting  to  barbarity,  and  the 
low  state  of  feeling  .at  the  heart  of  Chris- 
tendom, is  extremely  curious.  There 
was  almost  an  insurrection  to  prevent 
hospitals  from  being  established.  Every 
one,  as  long  as  he  was  not  attacked  him- 
self, "considered  every  cholera  patient 
as  an  excommunicated  being,'*  of  whom 
it  mattered  not  what  becomes.  Twelve 
thousand  people  died  of  it.  The  rumors 
of  poisoning  were  as  rife  as  in  the  mid- 
dle ages,  and  wretched  people  accused 
of  the  crime  were  assassinated  in  the 
streets.  An  English  teacher  was  pursued 
and  killed  after  receiving  eleven  stabs 
from  poniards,  while  the  Pope  shut 
himself  up  in  the  Quirinal,  and  refused 
to  allow  his  own  physician  to  attend  any 
cholera  patients  for  fear  of  infection  to 
himself. 

Iij  1837  a  visit  to  England  was  ar- 
ranged, and  Bunsen's  enthusiasm  at  the 
idea  is  pleasant  to  read.  **  I  can  scarce- 
ly master  the  storm  of  feeling  in  think- 
ing I  am  on  the  direct  road  to  my  Itha- 
ca, my  island  fatherland,  the  bulwark  of 
religion  and  of  civil  liberty." 

His  time  with  us  was  a  great  success ; 
he  was  received  at  once  as  an  old  friend, 
and  at  once  entered  into  the  enjoyment 
of  all  that  was  best  among  us  as  by  right. 
It  is  curious  to  mark  the  level  to  which 
the  tide  of  thought  had  then  reached. 
Arnold's  interpretation  of  prophecy, 
'*  that  the  writer  is  not  [a  mechanical  in- 
strument in  the  hands  of  the  Spirit," 
seems  to  have  created  much  opposition. 
Prichard's  book  upon  races  was  another 
bone  of  contention. 

One  of  Madame  de  Bunsen's  sisters 
was  married  to  Lord  Llanover  in  Wales, 
and  to  their  house  Bunsen,  in  company 
with  Lepsius,  went  down  to  give  the  prize 
for  the  best  Welsh  essay  at  a  grand 
Eistedfodd,  then  a  novelty  and  an  event. 

He  saw  a  great  deal  of  Gladstone  at 
this  time  (1838),  and  calls  him  "  the  first 
man  in  England  as  to  intellectual  power. 
He  has  heard  higher  tones  than  any  one 
else  in  this  island.  His  book  "  (which 
he  does  not  much  like)  "  is  far  above  his 
party  and  his  time,  but  he  walks  sadly 


in  the  trammels  of  his  Oxford  friends  in 
some  points."  Amidst  his  other  changes 
of  thought,  it  may  probably  still  be  said 
how  much  his  Oxford  training  clings  to 
Gladstone,  whether  for  good  or  evil. 

In  the  busiest  seasons  Bunsen  never 
gave  up  the  thread  of  his  family  life,  and 
shared  his  day's  work  as  much  as  possi- 
ble with  them.  His  daily  Scripture 
reading,  ushered  in  by  one  of  his  beloved 
hymns,  always  began  the  day,  and  one  of 
his  many  toAching  tributes  to  his  wife  as 
to  her  share  in  their  past  and  present 
was  written  in  this  year.  "  The  load  of 
our  earthly  toil  has  increased  upon  us, 
and  its  principal  weight  is  thrown  upon 
your  shoulders."  *  You  are  turning 
singly  and  alone  the  heavy  wheel  of  life's 
daily  work,  while  I  have  been  refreshed 
by  nature,  art,  and  the  study  of  human 
nature."  But  when  working  with  and 
for  him  no  load  seemed  heavy  to  her. 

He  was  much  struck  with  the  power 
of  the  elevating  and  buoyant  atmosphere 
of  English  domestic  and  public  life,  al- 
though "  the  deficiency  of  the  method 
of  handling  ideas  in  this  blessed  island  " 
is  sad  in  his  eyes. 

"  The  great  national  existence,  such  as 
the  English  people  alone  have  at  this 
present  time,  is  grand  and  elevating  of 
itself.  The  power  of  thought  belongs  to 
us   (the   Germans)   in  this  day  of   the 

world's  history "     There  is  a 

regret  in  the  ring  of  the  passage  for  the 
political  state  of  his  own  country.  He 
attended  the  opening  of  Parliament,  and 
was  "  more  and  more  struck  by  the  great 
position  of  a  Minister  in  England.  I 
heard  Lord  John  Russell  speak,"  and 
felt  "  that  here  man  was  in  his  highest 
place,  defending  the  interests  of  human- 
ity with  the  wonderful  power  of  speech." 
"  Had  I  been  born  in  England,  I  had 
rather  be  dead  than  not  sit  and  speak 
among  them !"  He  breakfasts  at  Sir 
Robert  Inglis's,  meeting  Sandon  (Lord 
Harrowby)  "  with  the  old  good  face," 
Arnold,  and  Lord  Mahon,  and  another 
day  Gladstone.  '*  This  man's  humility 
and  modesty  make  me  ashamed,"  he 
adds.  The  little  touches  of  character 
are  very  interesting.  At  a  breakfast  at 
Mr.  Hallam's  he  sits  between  the  host 
and  Macaulay,  "  who  was  evidently  writ- 
ing the  article  in  the  Edinburgh  on 
Gladstone's  book ;  he  spoke  with  all  the 
power  of  his  mind  (or  rather  esprit)  on 
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the  subject.  He  is  the  Demosthenes  and 
Cicero  of  the  Whigs."  Lord  Mahon, 
Kemble,  Empson,  and  Philip  Pusey  were 
there,  the  conversation  very  lively  and 
instructive.  They  said  that  O'Connell 
cannot  be  eloquent  unless  greeted  by 
cheers  from  the  opposite  side ;  he  is 
heard  now  in  silence,  and  becomes  weary 
and  tiresome.  Then  comes  a  literary 
breakfast  at  "  MilnesV*  another  at  Bish- 
op Stanley's,  and  a  lecture  of  Carlyle's. 
He  goes  from  a  meeting  atyCrosby  Hall, 
where  he  sees  "  his  favorire  saint,  Mrs. 
Fry,"  to  a  dinner,  where  he  meets  Dr. 
Pusey,  "  whose  feeling  against  the  Low 
Church  and  Calvinism  is  almost  pas- 
sion." 

A  sermon  from  Maurice  at  Gray's' Inn 
impresses  him  exceedingly.  "  He  does 
not  read  the  prayers,  but  prays  them 
with  an  intensity  of  seriousness  which 
would  make  it  hard  not  to  pray  with 
him."  The  remembrance  of  a  bit  of 
what  now  may  be  called  almost  fossil 
bigotry  is  revived  when  he  relates  how 
"  Bucicland  is  persecuted  for  asserting 
that  fossil  beasts  and  reptiles  were  pre- 
Adamite.  *  What  open  infidelity  !  Did 
not  death  come  into  the  world  on  account 
of  Adam's  sin?*  " 

His  delight  in  the  great  oratorios  at 
Exeter  Hall  is  extreme.  "  Only  in  Eng- 
land is  the  Handelian  tradition  in  real  ex- 
istence." 

He  was  amused  and  interested  by  the 
scene  at  Oxford,  when  he  received  an 
honorary  degree,  and  met  many  of  his 
friends,  Arnold  among  others,  whose 
health  gave  him  much  uneasiness.  **  He 
will  sink,  I  fear,  under  his  work ;  he 
ought  to  be  given  a  deanery ;  there  are 
no  such  professorships  where  he  could 
take  refuge  as  in  Germany."  But  Ar- 
nold's day  of  recognition  did  not  really 
come  until  after  his  death,  and  when  his 
life  had  been  explained  to  the  world  by 
his  younger  friend,  in  that  singularly 
beautiful  memoir  which  has  already  be- 
come almost  a  classic  in  English  litera- 
ture. 

Bunsen's  brilliant  visit,  however,  to 
England  soon  came  to  an  end,  and  in 
1840  he  was  sent  as  envoy  to  Switzer- 
land. 

He  passed  through  Paris  on  his  way, 
"  an  intellectual  oasis  in  that  Gallic  des- 
ert," as  he  calls  it ;  saw  Boumouf,  and 
had  much  talk  on  Egypt,  and  was  after- 


wards occupied  in  his  retreat  at  Berne 
with  "  trying  to  reconcile  Egyptian, 
Babylonish,  and  Judaic  chronology." 

Again  he  visited  Berlin,  and.  found 
the  King  most  friendly,  but  his  clear- 
sighted wife  observes  "  how  Bunsen's 
sanguine  nature  hoped  for  different  re- 
sults from  time  than  were  possible  indeed 
from  kings." 

"  Be  not  chilled  by  the  coldness  of 
those  about  you,"  he  says,  in  a  letter 
written  at  this  time ;  "  the  perseverance 
of  love  and  patience  together "  brings 
about  great  results. 

A  visit  to  Faik  of  Weimar,  who  had 
adopted  a  number  of  orphans  deserted 
in  the  great  war,  interested  him  much. 
The  widespread  misery  of  that  period 
struck  him  even  so  long  after  it  was  over 
as  1840. 

At  length  he  was  sent  on  the  mission 
to  England,  and  the  pleasure  of  their  re- 
turn there  to  remain  permanently  was 
great  to  both  husband  and  wife.  He 
immediately  assumed  a  place  among  us 
which  no  other  ambassador  had  ever 
here  obtained,  living  habitually  with  the 
best  minds  [which  England  at  the  time 
possessed.  His  sympathies  were  singu- 
larly catholic  ;  there  were  so  many  sides 
to  his  mind,  that  he  had  points  of  con- 
tact with  the  greatest  possible  variety  of 
men,  while  he  saw  the  best  side  of  all. 
Perhaps  Arnold,  Julius  Hare,  and  Whate- 
ly  might  be  said  to  be  those  with  whom, 
however,  he  most  truly  fraternized  ;  in- 
deed the  four  were  sometimes  accused  of 
living  too  much  "  in  a  mutual  admira- 
tion society." 

It  almost  takes  one's  breath  away  only 
to  read  the  list  of  occupations  which  had 
to  be  crowded  into  every  day, — the  let- 
ters, the  politics,  the  receptions,  the  di- 
plomatic work,  the  social  engagements, 
the  philanthropic  interests  in  which  he 
joined, — and  amidst  all  this  the  constan- 
cy with  which  he  always  contrived  to 
steal  time  for  his  literary  pursuits, — the 
amount  of  his  daily  reading,  and  the  in- 
tercourse with  literary  men,  to  which,  as 
to  his  old  love,  he  always  returned  with 
unfailing  zest.  To  the  end  of  his  life 
he  was  ever  essentially  a  learner,  with  a 
youthful  interest  in  knowledge,  a  power 
of  acquiring,  undaunted  and  unslacked 
by  the  pressure  of  work  which  some- 
times became  too  heavy  for  even  his 
strength. 
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He  enjoyed  to  the  utmost  that  full 
tide  of  life — social,  political,  scientific, 
and  literary — ^which  can  only  be  found 
to  perfection  in  London  or  Paris,  and 
which  he  missed  acutely  afterwards  in 
"  the  slack  water  *'  of  Heidelberg  and 
Bonn.  Occasionally,  however,  he  speaks 
bitterly  of  "  the  conflicting  currents,  dis- 
turbances, and  interruptions  of  his  out- 
ward calling  and  the  convictions  of  the 
inner  man." 

"  I  seek  to  preserve  peace  and  unity  and  re- 
move dissatisfaction  here,  and  then  I  learn 
daily  much  in  this  country  of  life  itself.  There- 
in consists  English  greatness.  In  art  and 
science  we,  the  Germans,  have  the  advantage, 
the  true  poetry  and  philosophy  of  England  is 
in  life,  and  not  in  the  abstract  consciousness 
of  that  life." 

His  interest  turned  ever  towards  theo- 
logical subjects,  "the  period  between 
Origen  and  Luther,"  when  the  hierarchi- 
cal system  was  established.  The  "  new 
birth  "  which  he  expects  "  is  slow  and 
difficult,  the  new  Reformation  which  the 
world  wants  everywhere.  We  Germans 
alone  can  give  the  formula  of  the  new 
consciousness  of  Christianity  :"'  "  a  uni- 
versal priesthood,  instead  of  an  exclusive 
order,  is  what  we  may  hope  for  in  the 
future  ;  works  of  love  instead  of  profes- 
sions of  faith,  a  belief  in  a  God  within 
us.  i.e.,  Christ,  with  such  awe  and  humil- 
ity as  can  alone  preserve  him  to  our 
souls.*' 

As  time  went  on  he  was  painfuUy 
struck  with  "  the  religious  state  of  Eng- 
land, the  inward  disease,  fearful  hollow- 
ness,  spiritual  death  of  the  philosophical 
and  theological  forms  of  the  nation ;" 
the  manner  in  which  the  "  outward  forms 
no  longer  expressed  the  inward  emotion." 

"The  German  nation  has  neglected  and 
sacrificed  all  political,  individual  existence 
and  common  freedom,  to  pursue  in  faith  the 
search  after  truth.  In  England  the  political 
life  has  eaten  out  the  other." 

**  Plato  says,  that  seven  years  of  silent  in- 
quiry are  needful  for  a  man  to  know  the  truth, 
but  fourteen  in  order  to  learn  how  to  make  it 
known  to  his  fellow  man," — a  proportion  he 
does  not  find  observed  ! 

**  The  direction  of  the  Church  of  England 
since  1843,"  seemed  to  him  **  to  have  been  er- 
roneous, the  hierarchical  tendency  now  pre- 
vailing cannot  hold.  I  more  and  more  feel  it 
to  be  an  axiom,  that  Christology,  as  taught  by 
the  Churches,  cannot  be  brought  into  union 
with  the  right  interpretation  of  Scripture,  the 
historical  views,  speculative  thought,  and 
moral  consciousness  of  the  time  we  live  in." 

**  Why  should  we  be  impeded  by  the  falsely 


so-called  Apostles'  Creed,  or  the  pre-eminence 
given  in  it  to  the  mythical  deposit  of  the  deep 
impression  produced  by  the  divine  revelation 
in  Christ,  which  has  become  predominant  in 
the  Churches?  .  .  .  Why  should  not 
faith  in  the  divine  revelation  be  true  and  vigor- 
ous, when  it  assumes  that  man  is  the  high- 
est exponent  of  that  divine  revelation  which  is 
given  to  us  mortals  ?" 

"  To  Tattribute  infallibilhy  to  Ezra's  syna- 
gogue and  the  Maccabaean  successors  is  worse 
than  to  ask  it  for  the  Pope,  it  is  sheer  Rabbin- 
ism  or  prejudice."  • 

"In  England  everything  except  the  .moral 
principle  in  the  form  of  the  fear  of  God  is 
deathlike.  Thought  itself  is  crudely  rational- 
istic here,  public  worship  in  general  lifeless, 
and  'he  vivifying  spirit  startles  like  a  spectre 
when  it  appears." 

"The  rising  generation  "  appeared  to  him 
to  be  *'  partly  infidel  and  partly  bigoted." 

These  are  a  few  of  the  scattered  no- 
tices of  his  thoughts  during  ^the  next 
twelve  years  [that  he  spent  amongst  us. 
A  curious  sketch  might  be  worked  out 
from  the  **  life "  of  the  changes  and 
phases  of  religious  opinion  which  he  wit- 
nessed. 

He  ^believed  cordially  in  the  mission 
of  his  own  nation.  "  We  are  still,"  he 
says,  "  the  chosen  people  of  God,  the 
Christian  Hellenes,  but  the  intellectual 
life  in  my  native  country  wants  interpre- 
tation." 

The  idealizing,  sentimental  German 
mnaner  of  looking  at  politics  which 
characterized  him,  clung  to  him  through- 
out his  diplomatic  career,  and  made  the 
hard-headed  common  sense  of  such 
statesmen  as  Lord  Palmerston  sovereign- 
ly antipathetic,  particularly  on  such 
questions  as  the  establishment  of  a  joint 
bishopric  at  Jerusalem  by  England  and 
Prussia,  and  the  woes  of  Schleswig-Hol- 
stein,  so  soon  to  be  absorbed  entire  by 
her  chivalrous  protector. 

But  politics  had  never  the  absorbing 
interest  for  him  which  literature  pos- 
sessed, and  he  falls  back  gladly  upon  his 
Oriental  and  philological  studies,  carried 
out  by  Max  Miiller .  in  a  way  which  he 
heartily  admired  and  almost  envied — on 
Lepsius  and  Egypt,  and  Rawlinson's 
"  unspeakably  instructive  Babylonian  in- 
scriptions ** — in  a  tone  of  longing  which 
is  almost  pathetic. 

The  account  given  by  Madame  de 
Bunsen  of  their  visits  to  Windsor  and 
Osborne,  and  of  Bunsen 's  conversations 
with  Prince  Albert,  show  what  congenial 
minds  they  found  in  each  other. 
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At  one  time  they  were  '*  discussing  the  rela- 
tive position  of  the  three  nationalities  of  Eng- 
land, France,  and  Germany,  to  each  other 
and  the  world.  .  .  .  France  forms  the 
medium  between  the  practical  English  and 
the  theoretic  German.  -They  have  always  un- 
derstood how  to  coin  the  gold  of  intelligence 
and  bring  it  into  circulation,  but  their  influ- 
ence is  diminishing.  The  Prince  observed 
one  day  that  the  danger  of  the  French  nation 
was  in  licentiousness,  the  Englishman's  be- 
setting sin  was  selfishness,  that  of  the  German 
self-conceit ;  every  German  knows  all  and 
everything  better  than  all  other  folk." 

"  My  life  is  one  of  great  and  varied 
interest/'  Bunsen  writes  at  this  time. 
"  I  am  to  find  the  old  Duke  at  Windsor, 
whom  the  Queen  has  often  caused  me  to 
meet,  and  who  is  always  peculiarly  com- 
municative to  mq."  On  the  eve  of  the 
loth  of  April,  when  thrones  and  consti- 
tutions were  shaking  all  over  Europe, 
and  fears  were  expressed  for  the  stability 
of  England,  he  met  the  Duke  again,  at 
Lady  Palmerston's.  "  *  Your  Grace  will 
take  us  all  in  charge  ?*  *  Yes,  but  not  a 
soldier  shall  be  seen  unless  in  actual 
need  ;  if  the  force  of  law  is  overpowered, 
then  is  their  time ;  it  is  not  fair  on  either 
side  to  call  them  in  to  do  the  work  of 
police — the  military  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  police,  nor  merged  in 
the  police  ' — grand  maxims  of  political 
wisdom." 

His  intercourse,  indeed,  with  the 
Queen  and  Prince  Albert  was  singularly 
interesting  and  free.  The  fact  of  his  be- 
ing a  German  and  an  ambassador  seems 
to  have  enabled  them  to  admit  him  to  a 
kind  of  intellectual  intimacy  which  they 
did  not  allow  themselves  elsewhere. 
Prince  Albert,  a  man  of  original  thought, 
and  with  the  healthy  desire  to  put  that 
thought  into  action  which  a  clever  be- 
nevolent man  must  feel,  was  yet  denied 
the  smallest  loophole  for  its  exercise  ex- 
cept vicariously.  Bunsen  talks  of  "  the 
absurd  jealousy  of  the  English,  who  re- 
fused in  his  case  to  acknowledge  their 
own  favorite  dogma  that  the  wife  is,  and 
ought  to  be,  under  the  influence  of  her 
husband."  The  Queen's  touching  ac- 
count of  the  manner  in  which  Albert  ac- 
cepted this  most  difficult  and  trying  po- 
sition, and  how  much  he  was  able  to  ac- 
complish under  such  trammels,  is  con- 
firmed again  and  again  in  Bunsen 's  let- 
ters. And  the  testimony  which  he  bears 
to  the  character  of  the  Queen,  and  her 


virtues,  is  one  which  any  person  in  any 
class  of  life  might  well  be  proud  of. 

"  A  pleasant  evening  at  Osborne"  he 
describes  once : — 

'*It  is  here  that  the  Queen  feels  herself 
most  at  home  ;  she  here  enjoys  her  domestic 
life  and  family  happiness  to  her  heart's  con- 
tent, walks  in  her  beautiful  gardens  and 
grounds  with  the  Prince  and  her  children. 
The  prospect  of  the  sea  and  of  the  proud  men- 
of-war  of  Great  Britain  in  the  midst  of  a  quiet 
rural  population  is  very  striking." 

Madame  de  Bunsen  particularly  men- 
tions "the  truth  and  reality  of  the 
Queen's  expression,  which  so  strongly 
distinguishes  her  countenance  from  the 
fixed  mask  only  too  common  in  the  royal 
rank  of  society." 

The  Great  Exhibition  had  just  been 
started  on  one  of  these  visits,  and  the 
Prince  was  full  of  hopes  as  to  the  good 
which  it  might  be  expected  to  bring  in 
its  train.  **  No  one  could  conduct  the 
undertaking  but  the  Prince,  from  his 
great  versatility  of  knowledge  and  his 
impartiality.     I  suggested  a  mixed  jury." 

Whether  staying  at  Windsor  or  Os- 
borne, he  repeatedly  alludes  to  the 
amount  of  hard  work  which  the  Queen 
has  to  perform  and  her  conscientious 
mode  of  doing  it. 

"To-day,"  he  says,  "pacing  up  and  down 
the  corridor  at  Windsor,  looking  out  on  the 
towers  and  turrets,  I  was  meditating  on  the 
happiness  which  dwells  within  these  walls, 
founded  on  reason,  integrity,  and  love.  It  is 
a  pattern  of  the  well-ordered,  inwardly  vigor- 
ous, and  flourishing  life  which  spreads  all 
around,  even  to  the  extremities  of  this  great 
island." 

The  whole  account  is  a  great  testimo- 
ny both  to  the  Queen  and  her  husband ; 
and,  remembering  how  near  was  the  ca- 
tastrophe of  their  separation,  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  happiness  of  the  Queen  is 
most  pathetic. 

He  is,  of  course,  in  communication 
with  all  the  ministers  and  statesmen  of 
the  day,  and  little  hints  as  to  their  idio- 
syncrasies  crop  up.  "  Met  Palmerston 
to-day,  sweet  as  honey ;"  and  he  gives 
instances  of  his  kindly  nature.  **  A  let- 
ter from  Gladstone  of  twenty-four  pages ; 
he  is  beset  with  scruples,  his  heart  is  with 
us,  but  his  mind  is  entangled  in  a  narrow 
system.  He  is  by  far  the  first  intellect- 
ual power  on  that  side."  **  We  dined  at 
the    American    Minister's,    and    heard 
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Macaulay  talk  almost  the  whole  dinner 
through,"  &c.,  &c. 

But  most  interesting  of  all  are  the  no- 
tices, as  beforesaid,  of  the  phases  of  re- 
ligious and  political  thought  in  England 
which  he  witnessed,  the  extraordinary 
changes  in  freedom  of  opinion  which 
have  taken  place,  the  stir  on  all  manner 
of  social  questions  which  has  marked  the 
last  thirty  or  forty  years ;  these  all  pass 
before  us  in  Madame  de  Bunsen's  book, 
just  touched  on,  noted  without  passion, 
not  fought  over,  but  looked  at  with  no 
party  view  either  political  or  religious, 
in  a  way  which  would  be  quite  impossi- 
ble for  a  native  Englishman  however  im- 
partial— with  a  candor  which  requires 
the  distance  attained  only  by  time  or  by 
a  different  nationality — a  perspective 
which  no  soldier  engaged  in  the  mSU^ 
could  ever  even  hope  to  reach. 

The  abortive  Hampden  discussion, 
which  risked  so  much  for  one  who  so  lit- 
tle merited  the  trouble  he  caused  ; — the 
Gorham  controversy,  which  threatened  a 
sort  of  Freje- Church  secession  of  the 
Evangelical  party,  implying  the  extraor- 
dinary question  whether  it  pleases  God 
to  damn  little  unbaptized  babies  eternally 
or  not — "  the  judgment  was  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  pronounced  since  the 
Reformation  and  Civil  Wars,  on  a  point 
of  faith ;  proving  that  the  Liturgy  was 
intended  to  soften  and  relax  doctrine, 
not  to  make  the  Articles  more  strict ;" — 
the  great  High  Church  movement  of 
Newman,  Pusey,  and  Keble ;  the  reac- 
tion against  the  narrowness  and  ugliness, 
the  want  of  Catholic  sympathies  and 
aesthetic  taste  alike  of  the  Low  Church 
party, — ^which  yet  had  been  doing  such 
admirable  service  in  its  time  against  the 
dead,  cold  rationalism  of  the  eighteenth 
century ; — the  almost  forgotten  struggles 
of  Arnold  for  freedom  of  thought  and 
action,  which  are  now  merged  in  his 
fame  as  the  first  of  our  time  who  took, 
the  large  view  of  English  education,  for 
which  one  must  otherwise  go  back  to 
Dean  Colet  and  Milton  ; — the  storms  in 
a  tea-cup  over  the  rejection  of  Mr.  Mau- 
rice from  his  professorship  at  King's 
College,  for  doubting  the  eternity  of 
damnation  and  hoping  for  the  final  sal- 
vation of  the  race ; — the  curious  bit  of 
diluted  mediaevalism,  the  heretical  book 
luckily  taking  the  place  of  the  heretic 
himself,  when  Sewell  gravely  burned  the 


"  Nemesis  of  Faith  "  in  the  quadrangle 
of  Exeter, — a  solemn  farce  almost  in- 
credible in  these  days  : — all  these  in  suc- 
cession are  alluded  to  with  a  singular 
equality  of  unruffled  interest.  He  was 
amongst  us,  and  yet  not  of  us. 

At  length,  and  somewhat  suddenly,  in 
1854,  the  time  of  repose  for  which  he 
had  so  often  sighed  was  at  hand.  The 
political  interest  opposed  to  his  own  tri- 
umphed at  Berlin,  and  he  was  dismissed, 
although  with  very  kind  expressions  of 
private  regard  from  the  King,  yet  some- 
what painfully  after  such  long  service. 
Thenceforth  his  life  was  one  of  literary 
retirement. 

*'  I  have  at  last  come  to  the  point  which  I 
have  been  striving  after  since  18 17, — the  Life 
of  Christ, — although  I  must  begin  by  clearing 
the  porch  and  entrance-hall  of  the  Temple, 
obstructed  by  the  theologians,  still  more  than 
by  the  philosophers." 

Many  of  his  ten  sons  and  daughters 
were  now  married,  and  he  and  the  re- 
mainder of  his  family  established  them- 
selves for  a  time  in  a  chdteau  near  Heidel- 
berg, with  a  beautiful  view  of  the  Neck- 
ar  and  the  hills,  where  they  remained  for 
several  years,  he  writing  and  reading  in- 
cessantly as  usual,  and  seeing  a  number 
of  friends  on  their  way  to  and  from  the 
south.  The  situation  proved,  however, 
in  winter  to  be  both  cold  and  solitary, 
and  he  missed  the  command  of  the  best 
society,  to  which  he  had  been  accustomed 
all  his  life, — the  more  so  as  he  grew  older 
and  weaker. 

The  family  then  retired  to  Bonn,  and 
continued  there  (with  a  short  flight  to 
Cannes)  until  his  death,  aged  sixty-nine, 
in  i860,  when  he  sank  away  with  that 
full  faith  in  God's  presence  in,  and  ac- 
tion on  the  world,  both  here  and  here- 
after, which  had  characterized  his  whole 
life.  "  It  is  sweet  to  die,"  he  repeated  ; 
"  with  all  weakness  and  imperfection  I 
have  ever  lived,  striven  after,  and  willed 
the  best  and  noblest  only.  But  the  best 
and  highest  is  to  have  known  Jesus 
Christ."  His  "Life  of  Jesus"  had  been 
one  of  the  great  interests  of  his  declining 
years,  carried  on  to  the  last  in  spite  of 
much  pain  and  feebleness.  '*  A  life  in 
the  first  place  of  only  two  years  out  of 
thirty-two,  and  since  that  of  1800  more  " 
— of  One  so  truly  indeed  living  to  him 
for  ever. 

Turning  to  his  wife  he  said,  "  We  shall 
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meet  again  before  God  ;  if  I  have  walked 
towards  Him,  it  was  by  your  help."  He 
spoke  of  old  friends  and  old  times  in 
Rome  by  her  side,  the  agitation  with 
which  he  had  left  the  Capitol,  and  how 
they  "  had  constructed  a  new  Capitol  in 
free  England  which  they  had  enjoyed 
for  twelve  and  a-half  years."  **  How  gra- 
ciously had  God  conducted  him  !" 

His  mind  was  essentially  pious,  in  the 
beautiful  sense  of  the  old  word ;  God 
was  to  him  a  reality  to  whom  he  referred 
all  his  thoughts  and  actions,  and  to  Him 
he  passed  tranquilly  away  as  a  son  into 
the  bosom  of  his  Father. 

Very  few  men  have  methodized  their 
convictions  or  their  ideas ;  the  different 
parts  of  their  minds  have  grown  at  differ- 
ent times  and  in  different  associations, 
and  often  do  not  harmonize.  Bunsen's 
mind  was  like  some  great  mediaeval 
structure,  some  AS^el  de  ville  or  cathedral 
in  an  old  Flemish  town,  where  a  bit  of 
renaissance  is  built  on  to  a  severe  round 
Roman  tower,  or  the  capital  of  a  semi- 
Italian  period  is  added  to  an  "  early 
English  "  window,  but  neither  can  be 
pulled  to  pieces  without  destroying  the 
whole,  and  they  must  go  down  together 
to  the  end.  Accordingly  words  of  belief 
in  mesmerism  and  its  cognates  strangely 
contrast  with  the  destructive  historic  the- 
ories which  he  shared  with  Niebuhr,  and 
his  fearless  investigations  into  Biblical 
history  and  chronology. 

His  powers  of  acquisition  were  alto- 
gether out  of  proportion  to  his  power  of 
digestion,  and  the  inchoate  volumes  full 
of  invaluable  learning  remind  one  of  a 
builder's  yard  :  the  carved  work,  the  lin- 
tels, the  pieces  of  cornice,  are  all  there, 
but  who  will  put  together  the  great  build- 
ing which  they  ought  to  subserve  ? 

In  the  division  of  good  things  allot- 
ted to  each  nation  in  many  myths,  the 
^  advantages  of  form  were  certainly  not 
'  given  to  the  German.  He  does  the  raw 
thinkiilg  for  the  human  race,  which  must 
be  moulded  by  a  more  artistic  type  of 
mind,  worked  up  into  a  shape  readable 
by  ordinary  humanity;  the  synthetic 
power  is  wanting  with  most  Germans, 
whose  books  are  often  mSmotres  pour 
servir^  storehouses  which  the  rest  of  the 
world  pillage  mercilessly  without  ac- 
knowledgment. A  German  is  so  utterly 
careless  of  the  outside  which  his  thought 
has   taken,   that   other    nations,    sorely 


needing  the  materials  thus  conscientious- 
ly collected,  pick  the  brains  of  their 
books,  instead  of  translating  them,  and 
pass  on.  There  is  little  pleasure  gener- 
ally in  the  act  of  reading  their  prose 
works.  Surely  no  people  with  a  sense 
of  the  art  of  words  would  have  adopted 
a  mode  of  writing  where  sentences  a 
page  in  length  are  ended  by  the  verb. 

In  France  the  respect  for  the  medium 
is  overpowering.  That  a  thing  should 
be  bien  dity  is  much  more  important  than 
that  it  should  be  true  or  worth  saying. 
That  the  male  and  the  female  rhymes 
should  come  in  the  right  places  seems 
more  necessary  in  a  great  French  poem 
than  the  stuff  of  which  it  is  made  ;  which 
must  be  almost  fatal  to  any  fire  of  inspi- 
ration. 

It  was  said  of  an  old  Greek  "  that  his 
thoughts  were  so  clearly  expressed 
through  his  words  that  the  reader  was 
unconscious  of  the  words  used," — they 
were  completely  transparent.  With  a 
German  the  meaning  seems  to  be  entan- 
gled in  the  words  :  **  you  cannot  see  the 
wood  for  the  trees."  With  a  Frenchman 
the  words  themselves  are  the  principal 
object. 

Bunsen's  enormous  power  of  work 
misled  him  in  his  undertakings.  He  was 
always  collecting,  and  when  his  mind 
was  full,  it  overflowed  promiscuously  into 
what  he  called  a  book,  without  appa- 
rently any  idea  of  the  necessity  of  co- 
ordinating his  materials  into  a  whole. 
Whatever  he  happened  to  be  occupied 
with  cropped  up  anyhow,  anywhere. 
One  winter  he  found  that  he  required  a 
knowledge  of  Chinese  to  carry  out  some 
philological  inquiry.  He  set  to  work 
and  learned  it.  Immediately  an  elabo- 
rate review  of  "  Chinese  particles"  drift- 
ed into  the  "  Philosophy  of  History." 

There  is  ^no  perspective  in  his  books, 
and  the  tenses  of  the  tongues  of  the 
South  Sea  islanders  take  up  seventy 
pages  of  a  history  where  Descartes  and 
Spinoza  are  despatched  in  two. 

But  in  England  it  was  the  man,  and 
not  the  books,  which  seemed  important 
and  interesting.  Even  his  opinions, 
heterodox  as  they  often  seemed,  were 
not  much  regarded.  **  Allowances"  were 
made  for  him  ;  he  had  the  "  misfortune" 
to  be  a  foreigner,  and  therefore  was  to 
be  "  pitied  "  more  than  condemned  for 
those  "  aberrations"  which  were  discov- 
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ered  in  his  writings  by  the  few  who  could 
read  them.  Moreover,  he  was  in  a  great 
position,  and  the  English  mind  is  truly 
sensible  of  the  right  of  such  to  think  as 
they  please.  A  Dean  of  family  may  be 
allowed  a  degree  of  latitude  which  in 
'*  the  inferior  clergy"  must  be  punish- 
ed by  lawsuits  and  deprivation.  For 
"  that  in  the  captain's  but  a  choleric 
word,  which  in  the  soldier  is  flat  blas- 
phemy;" and  ail  ambassador  with  a 
grand  house,  who  gave  delightful  parties 
where  Princes  of  the  blood  and  Royal 
Highnesses  of  all  nations,  big  and  little, 
were  to  be  met  with  familiarly,  was  visit- 
ed and  '^received  cordially  by  men  and 
women,  who,  meeting  the  same  opinions 
without  the  protection  of  a  star,  would 
have  pronounced  their  possessor  jtmot  a 
Christian,"  and  have  declared  with  hor- 
ror, "  The  book  of  Daniel  a  history,  not 
a  prophecy  !  Why,  the  man  is  an  athe- 
ist.*' Bunsen  was  singularly  tolerant, 
however,  of  the  intolerant.  His  large- 
hearted  charity  took  in  all  sides  of  opin- 
ion and  shades  of  doctrine,  and  under 
its  shadow  all  parties  agreed  to  meet  in 
peace.  The  extremes  of  High  and  Low 
Church,  large-minded  religious  men,  ra- 
tionalists, fine  ladies,  men  of  science, 
dissenters,  brilliant  men  of  letters,  dingy 
professors,  politicians,  artists,  philanthro- 
pists, dowdy  old  working-women,  might 
all  be  seen  collected  in  the  great  draw- 
ing-rooms of  Carlton  House  Terrace.  It 
was  like  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat — there 
the  small  and  great  met  together, — the 
oppressor  and  the  oppressed,  the  man 
who  had  been  deprived  of  his  salary  or 
his  living  for  holding  to  what  he  believed 
to  be  the  truth,  and  the  conscientious 
bigot  who  had  tried  to  ruin  him  for 
righteousness'  sake;  and  each  found 
that  the  other  was  not  as  bad  as  he  ex- 
pected. 

The  help  of  one  such  centre  of  com- 
munication to  real  liberality  of  inter- 
course was  almost  incalculable.  There 
was  something  in  the  genial  temper  of 
the  house,  the  simple,  true-hearted  belief 
in  goodness,  which  went  far  to  neutral- 
ize the  acrimony  which  ignorance  of 
each  other  often  brings  v/ith  it.  London 
is  splitting  more  and  more  into  coteries ; 


the  distances  are  such  that,  for  instance, 
the  Regent's  Park  has  little  more  to  do 
with  S^th  Kensington  than  with  Rich- 
mond, ^t  is  the  place  where  the  best  of 
the  nation,  of  every  kind,  are  congregat- 
ed for  five  months  in  every  year, — where 
more  of  real  interest  on  every  topic  un- 
der the  sun  is  to  be  heard  than  any- 
where else  under  the  sun,  yet  it  is  strange 
how  separate  the  political,  scientific,  and 
artistic  streams  keep  from  one  another ; 
and  the  loss  of  a  house  where  all  might 
mingle  and  be  at  ease  was  indeed  very 
great. 

Bunsen *s  large  voluqjes  on  "  God  in 
History,"  which  it  was  the  real  object  of 
his  life  to  discover,  may  be  but  little  read 
by  the  world,  but  the  more  difficult 
problem  which  he  and  his  wife  solved,  of 
showing  how  to  live  in  the  world  socially 
and  politically,  which  they  enjoyed  so 
wisely  and  so  well,  and  yet  not  to  be  0/ 
the  world,  should  continue  to  be  studied 
in  their  Memoirs. 

The  last  place  where  the  real  account 
of  Madame  de  Bunsen *s  share  in  the  im- 
portant social  influence  of  the  house  can 
be  discovered  is  in  her  own  estimate  of 
it;  but  on  her  depended  the  inner 
wheels  within  wheels,  which  rendered 
the  harmonious  working  of  the  great 
machine  practicable.  To  a  sympathy 
for  all  forms  of  excellence,  in  whatsoever 
coats  and  gowns  of  thought  they  were 
clothed,  which  loving  intercourse  with  her 
husband  had  rendered  as  wide  as  his 
own,  she  added  a  common  sense  greater 
than  his.  and  a  knowledge  of  life  and 
character  often  invaluable  to  him. 

She  was  his  true  helpmate  in  all  the 
passages  of  his  life,  the  true  partner  of 
every  thought  and  every  feeling  he  pos- 
sessed. 

In  whatsoever  things  were  true,  what- 
soever things  were  lovely,  honest,  and  of 
good  report,  she  was  one  with  him,  to  a 
degree  which  has  hardly  ever  been  sur- 
passed ;  and  the  intelligent  and  appreci- 
ative record  she  has  left  of  their  life,  with 
such  tender  reverence  for  his  memory 
and  such  complete  forgetfulness  of  self, 
will  prove  the  most  fitting  memorial  of 
her  also  which  could  possibly  have  been 
devised. — Contemporary  Review. 
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The  phenomena  of  dreams  i^y  well 
Heem  at  first  sight  to  form  a  world  of 
their  own,  having  no  discoverable  links 
of  connection  with  the  other  facts  of  hu- 
man experience.  First  of  all  there  is  the 
mystery  of  sleep,  which  quietly  shuts  all 
the  avenues  of  sense  and  so  isolates  the 
mind  from  contact  with  the  world  out- 
side. To  gaze  at  the  motionless  face  of 
a  sleeper  temporarily  rapt,  so  to  speak, 
from  the  life  of  sight,  sound,  and  move- 
ment, which,  being  common  to  all,  binds 
us  together  in  mutual  recognition  and 
social  action,  has  always  something  awe- 
inspiring.  How  unlike  that  external  in- 
action, that  torpor  of  sense  and  muscle, 
to  the  familiar  waking  life  with  its  quick 
responsiveness  and  its  overflowing  ener- 
gy 1  And  then  if  we  look  at  dreams 
from  the  inside,  so  to  speak,  we  seem  to 
find  but  the  obverse  face  of  the  mystery. 
How  inexpressibly  strange  does  the  late 
night-dream  seem  to  one  on  waking. 
He  feels  he  has  been  sojourning  in  an 
unfamiliar  world,  with  an  order  of  sights 
and  a  sequence  of  events  quite  unlike 
those  ot  waking  experience,  and  he  asks 
himself  in  his  perplexity  where  that  once- 
visited  ri^gion  nwlly  lies,  or  by  what 
magic  jK>wer  it  was  suddenly  created  for 
his  fleeting  vision.  In  truth,  the  very 
name  of  dr^am  suggests  something  re- 
mote and  mvsterious,  and  when  we  want 
ta  characterise  some  impression  or  scene 
which  by  its  |xissing  strangeness  filled  us 
with  wonder,  we  naturally  call  it  dream- 
Uke.  ' 

The  earliest  theories  respecting  dreams 
illustrate  very  clearly  this  perception  of 
the  remoteness  of  dream-life  from  wak- 
ing exj^rience.  The  view  held  in  com- 
mon by  the  ancient  world,  acvvrvling  to 
Artemidorus^  was  that  dreams  were  dim 
previsi^ms  of  cv>ming  events.  This  great 
authority  on  dream  interpretation  (y/ttn'^ 
p^tA'Ti^f.'s)  actuallv  defines  a  dream  as  "  a 
motion  or  fiction  of  the  soul  in  a  diverse 
form  signitying  either  goovi^or  evil  lo 
come ;"  and  even  a  logician  like  Porphy- 
ry as*,  rtbed  dreams  to  the  induence  of 
si  good  demon^  who  thereby  wara^  us  oi 
the  evils  which  another  and  bad  demon 
is  prepar'.ii^  tor  us.*     The  same  mode 


of  viewing  dreams  is  quite  common  to- 
day, and  many  who  pride  themselves  on 
a  certain  intellectual  culture,  and  who 
imagine  themselves  to  be  free  from  the 
weakness  of  superstition,  are  apt  to  talk 
of  dreams  as  of  something  uncanny,  if 
not  distinctly  ominous.  Nor  is  it  sur- 
prising that  phenomena  which  at  first 
sight  look  so  wild  and  unconditioned 
should  still  pass  for  miraculous  interrup- 
tions of  the  natural  order  of  events. 

Yet  in  spite  of  this  obvious  and  im- 
pressive element  of  the  mysterious  in 
dream-life,  the  scientific  impulse  to  illu- 
minate the  less  ,  known  by  the  better 
kno^jT  has  long  since  begun  to  play  on 
this  oDscure  subject.  Even  in  the  an- 
cient world  a  writer  might  here  and  there 
be  found,  like  Democritus  or  Aristotle, 
who  was  bold  enough  to  put  forward  a 
natural  and  physical  explanation  of 
dreams.  But  it  has  been  the  work  of 
modern  science  to  provide  something  like 
an  approximate  solution  of  the  problem. 
The  careful  study  of  mental  life  in  its  in- 
timate union  with  bodily  operations,  and 
the  comparison  of  dream-combinations 
with  other  products  of  the  imagination, 
normal  as  well  as  morbid,  have  gradually 
helped  to  dissolve  a  good  part  of  the 
myster>*  which  once  hung  like  an  opaque 
mist  about  the  subject.  In  this  way  our 
dream  operations  have  been  found  to 
have  a  much  closer  connection  with  our 
waking  experiences  than  could  be  sup- 
posed on  a  superficial  view.  The  quaint 
chaotic  play  of  images  in  dreams  has 
been  shown  to  illustrate  mental  process- 
es and  laws  which  are  distinctlv  observ- 
able  in  waking  thought,  more  especially 
the  apj-xirent  objective  reality  ot  these 
visions  has  been  accounted  for,  without 
the  need  of  any  supernatural  cause,  in 
the  light  ot  a  vast  assemblage  of  tacts 
gathered  from  the  by-waysv  so  to  :^eak» 
of  waking  mental  life. 

We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  dreanjs 
are  even  now  fully  expiained.  Were 
this  so.  the  moti^-e  of  tae  present  essay 
would  be  wanting.  Both  the  physiology 
and  psychology  of  the  subjec:  are  far 
from  complete.  This  is  seen  in  a  strik- 
ui.1  manner  in  the  present  insolu-bilicy  ot 
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the  question — so  frequently  discussed 
since  the  time  of  Locke : — Whether 
dreams  are  co-extensive  with  sleep,  or 
whether  they  are  confined  to  the  inter- 
mediate stages  of  imperfect  slumber. 
While  many  physiologists  incline  to  the 
latter  view,  some  few — among  whom  we 
may  name  Sir  Henry  Holland — go  with 
Leibnitz  and  the  Cartesians  in  upholding 
the  former  supposition.  The  incom- 
pleteness of  the  physiological  interpreta- 
tion is  seen,  too,  in  the  divided  state  of 
opinion  respecting  the  precise  physical 
conditions  of  sleep.  The  most  that  can 
be  called  commonly  accepted  truth  is 
that  sleep  is  produced  by  a  temporary 
congestion  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the 
brain.  But  the  precise  steps  by  which 
this  result  is  brought  about  are  still  un- 
known. With  respect  to  the  physiologi- 
cal conditions  of  dreams,  there  seems  to 
be  still  less  certainty.  It  is  assumed  of 
course  that  every  dream  answers  to  some 
partial  and  locally  circumscribed  excita- 
tion of  the  brain  substance,  but  what 
may  be  the  precise  mode  of  this  "  auto- 
matic" activity  is  altogether  a  matter  of 
conjecture.  All  that  can  be  obtained  is 
some  more  or  less  ingenious  hypotheses, 
as  for  example  the  one  recently  put  for- 
ward by  Wundt,  that  the  cerebral  excita- 
tions are  caused  by  the  retardation  of 
the  circulation  within  the  blood-vessels 
of  the  brain  and  the  presence  in  the 
blood  thus  arrested  of  numerous  pro- 
ducts of  decomposition. 

Such  being  the  uncertainty  of  the 
physiological  theory  of  dreams,  it  seems 
better  for  one  who  is  not  a  physiologist 
to  approach  the  subject  from  the  other 
and  psychological  side.  And  this  line 
of  inquiry  is  all  the  more  inviting  inas- 
much as  psychologists  are  by  no  means 
agreed  respecting  the  precise  mental 
structure  of  dreams.  It  is  seen  by  all 
that  the  play  of  mental  function  in 
dreams  differs  considerably  from  the  ex- 
ercises of  the  waking  mind  ;  but  there  is 
great  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  pre- 
cise nature  and  amount  of  this  difference. 
For  example  it  is  maintained  by  some 
that  reason  and  will  are  wholly  excluded 
from  dreams. 

Dreams  are  the  interludes  which  Fancy  makes, 
When   monarch    Reason   sleeps   this    mimic 
wakes. 

Others,  again,  among  whom  we  may 
Nkw  Series.— -Vol.  XXV..  No.  i 


name  the  late  Dr.  Symonds,  hold  that 
dreams  differ  from  waking  thought,  not 
in  the  number  of  faculties  employed,  but 
in  the  less  degree  of  completeness  of  the 
mental  processes.  There  is  thus  an 
opening  -for  a  careful  psychological  re- 
consideration of  the  phenomenon,  and 
this  is  what  I  propose  to  effect  in  the 
present  essay. 

For  our  present  purpose  a  dream  may, 
perhaps,  be  defined  as  a  group  or  series 
of  groups  of  vivid  imaginative  represen- 
tations of  sensory,  motor  and  emotional 
experiences,  which  simulates  the  form 
of  real  perceptions,  and  which,  while  ap- 
pearing as  a  connected  whole,  presents 
its  various  elements  in  combinations 
very  dissimilar  to  those  of  waking  expe- 
rience. There  seem  to  be  three  main 
problems  involved  in  this  statement  of 
the  phenomenon.  First  of  all,  it  may  be 
asked,  whence  the  mind  of  the  sleeper 
draws  the  various  elements  of  its  dreams. 
Secondly,  one  may  inquire  into  the  causes 
of  the  exceptional  order  of  sequence 
and  the  strange  forms  of  composition,  in 
which  the  images  of  the  sleeper  are  wont 
to  present  themselves.  Lastly,  the  ques- 
tion may  be  raised,  why  these  products 
of  imagination  should  be  taken  by  the 
dreamer  for  objective  realities. 

Since  the  last  problem  is  the  one 
which  is  best  understood,  and  has  been 
most  adequately  explained,  it  may  be 
well  to  dismiss  it  at  once  by  a  few  re- 
marks, after  which  we  shall  be  free  to 
concentrate  our  attention  on  the  other 
and  more  intricate  questions. 

Modern  psychology  has  taught  us  to 
regard  the  difference  between  a  sensa- 
tion and  an  idea,  a  perception  and  an 
imagination,  as  one  of  degree  and  not  of 
kind.  Our  mental  image  of  the  setting 
sun,  for  example,  is  said  to  be  simply  a 
faint  copy  of  the  impressions  produced 
by  the  real  object  in  visual  perception. 
Hence,  though  there  is  in  the  normal 
mind  a  clear  and  broad  distinction  be- 
tween the  two  classes  of  mental  phenom- 
ena, there  is  a  considerable  margin  with- 
in which  the  two  tend  to  become  con- 
fused and  scarcely  distinguishable.  One 
part  of  this  region  of  incomplete  separa- 
tion lies  in  normal  perception  itself,  for 
this  operatibn  always  involves  an  ele- 
ment of  representation  or  idea,  though  it 
seems  to  be  altogether  real  and  immedi- 
ate.    Thus  when  I  appear  to  myself  to 
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images  of  dreaming  fancy  as  secondary 
phenomena  connected  by  many  and  va- 
rious links  of  association  with  the  fore- 
going classes  of  sensation.  However 
fine  and  invisible  many  of  the  threads 
which  hold  together  our  ideas  may  be, 
they  will  hardly  explain,  one  suspects, 
the  profusion  and  picturesque  variety  of 
dream  imagery.  Secondly,  we  are  able 
in  certain  cases  to  infer  with  a  fair 
amount  of  certainty  that  our  dream  im- 
age is  due  to  such  central  stimulation. 
The  common  occurrence  that  we  dream 
of  the  persons  and  events,  of  the  anxie- 
ties and  enjoyments  of  the  preceding 
day,  appears  to  show  that  when  the  cer- 
ebral elements  are  predisposed  to  a  cer- 
tain kind  of  activity,  as  they  are  after 
having  been  engaged  for  some  time  in 
this  particular  work,  they  are  liable  to 
be  excited  by  some  stimulating  influence 
brought  to  bear  on  them  during  sleep. 
And  if  this  is  so,  it  is  not  improbable 
that  many  of  the  apparently  forgotten 
images  of  persons  and  places  which  re- 
turn with  such  vividness  in  dreams  are 
excited  by  a  mode  of  stimulation  which 
is  for  the  greater  part  confined  to  sleep. 
I  say  *  for  the  greater  part,'  because  even 
in  our  indolent,  listless  moments  of  wak- 
ing existence  such  seemingly  forgotten 
ideas  sometimes  return  as  though  by  a 
spontaneous  movement  of  their  own  and 
by  no  discoverable  play  of  association. 

The  second  division  of  these  central 
stimulations,  which  I  have  called  the  in- 
direct, includes  no  doubt  a  very  large 
number  of  our  dream-images.  There 
must,  of  course,  be  always  some  primary 
cerebral  excitation,  whether  that  of  a 
present  peripheral  stimulation,  or  that 
which  has  been  termed  central  and 
spontaneous ;  but  when  once  this  first 
link  of  the  imaginative  chain  is  supplied, 
other  links  may  be  added  in  large  num- 
bers through  the  operation  of  the  forces 
of  association.  One  may  indeed  safely 
say  that  the  large  proportion  of  the  con- 
tents of  every  dream  arrive  in  this  way. 
The  simplest  type  of  dream  excited  by  a 
present  sensation  contains  these  ele- 
ments. Thus  when  the  present  writer 
dreamt,  as  a  consequence  of  a  loud  bark- 
ing in  the  night,  that  a  dog  approached 
him  when  lying  down,  and  began  to  lick 
his  face,  the  play  of  the  associative  for- 
ces was  apparent.  A  mere  sensation  of 
sound  called  up  the  appropriate  visual 


image,  this  again  the  representation  of  a 
characteristic  action,  and  so  on.  So  it 
is  with  the  dreams  whose  first  impulse  is 
some  central  or  spontaneous  excitation. 
A  momentary  sight  of  a  face,  or  even 
the  mention  of  a  name,  during  the  pre- 
ceding day,  may  give  the  start  to  dream 
activity  ;  but  all  subsequent  members  of 
the  series  owe  their  revival  to  a  tension, 
so  to  speak,  in  the  fine  threads  which 
bind  together,  in  so  complicated  a  way, 
our  impressions  and  ideas. 

The  subject  of  mental  association  nat- 
urally conducts  us  to  the  next  problem 
in  the  interpretation  of  dream-life,  the 
laws  which  govern  the  ordering  and 
shaping  of  the  various  elements  of  our 
dream-pictures.  It  is  commonly  said 
that  dreams  are  a  grotesque  dissolution 
of  all  order,  a  very  chaos  and  whirl  of 
images  ivithout  any  discoverable  connec- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  a  few  claim 
for  the  mind  in  sleep  a  power  of  arrang- 
ing and  grouping  its  incongruous  ele- 
ments in  definite,  even  though  very  un- 
life-like,  sensuous  representations.  Each 
of  these  views  is  correct  within  certain 
limits ;  that  is  to  say,  there  are  dreams 
in  which  the  strangest  disorder  seems  to 
prevail,  and  others  in  which  one  detects 
the  action  of  a  central  control.  Yet, 
speaking  generally,  sequences  of  dream- 
thought  are  determined  by  certain  cir- 
cumstances and  laws,  and  so  far  are  not- 
haphazard  and  wholly  chaotic.  We 
have  now  to  inquire  into  the  laws  of 
these  successions ;  and,  first  of  all,  may 
ask  how  far  the  known  laws  of  associa- 
tion, together  with  the  peculiar  condi- 
tions of  the  sleeping  state,  are  able  to 
account  for  the  various  modes  of  dream- 
combination.  We  have  already  regarded 
mental  association  as  adding  a  new  and 
large  store  of  dream-imagery ;  we  have 
now  to  consider  it  as  giving  a  certain 
direction  or  order  of  succession  to  our 
dream  elements. 

First  of  all,  then,  in  the  case  of  all  the 
less  elaborately  ordered  dreams,  in  which 
sights  and  sounds  appear  to  succeed  one 
another  in  the  wildest  dance,  the  mind 
may  be  regarded  as  purely  passive,  and 
the  mode  of  sequence  be  referred  to  the 
action  of  association  complicated  by  the 
ever-recurring  introduction  of  new  initial 
impulses,  both  peripheral  and  central. 
These  are  the  dreams  in  which  we  are 
conscious    of    being    perfectly  passive, 
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either  as  spectators  of  a  strange  pageant, 
or  as  borne  away  by  some  appar- 
ently extraneous  force  through  a  series 
of  the  most  diverse  experiences.  The 
flux  of  images  in  these  dreams  is  very 
much  the  same  as  that  in  certain  waking 
conditions,  in  which  we  relax  attention, 
both  external  and  internal,  and  yield 
ourselves  to  the  spontaneous  play  of 
memory  and  fancy. 

If  the  reader  thicks  it  impossible  that 
all  the  most  incoherent  successions  of 
dreams  are  due  to  certain  mental  laws, 
he  should  carefully  study  the  nature  and 
range  of  the  principles  of  association. 
According  to  these,  any  idea  may.  under 
certain  circumstances,  call  up  another,  if 
the  corresponding  impressions  have  only 
once  occurred  together,  or  if  the  ideas 
have  any  degree  of  resemblance,  or, 
finally,  if  only  they  stand  in  marked  con- 
trast with  one  another.  Any  accidental 
coincidence  of  events,  such  as  meeting  a 
person  at  a  particular  foreign  resort,  and 
any  insignificant  resemblance  between 
objects,  sounds,  &c.,  may  thus  supply  a 
path,  so  to  speak,  from  fact  to  dream- 
fancy.  In  our  waking  states  these  innu- 
merable outlets  are  practically  closed  by 
the  supreme  energy  of  the  coherent 
groups  of  impressions  furnished  us  from 
the  world  without  through  our  organs  of 
sense,  and  also  by  the  volitional  control 
of  internal  thought  in  obedience  to  the 
pressure  of  practical  needs  and  desires. 
In  dream-life  both  of  these  influences 
are  withdrawn,  so  that  delicate  threads 
of  association,  which  have  no  chance,  so 
to  speak,  in  our  waking  states,  now  exert 
their  fine  potency.  Little  wonder  then 
that  the  ties  which  hold  together  these 
dream -pictures  should  escape  detection, 
since  even  in  our  waking  thought  we  so 
often  fail  to  see  the  connection  which 
makes  us  pass  in  recollection  from  a 
name  to  a  visible  scene,  or  perhaps  to  an 
emotional  vibration. 

It  is  worth  considering  for  a  moment 
how  'great  an  apparent  disorder  must 
break  in  on  our  thought  when  the  bind- 
ing force  of  resemblance  has  unchecked 
play.  In  waking  thought  we  have  to 
connect  things  according  to  their  essen- 
tia] resemblance,  classifying  objects  and 
events  for  purposes  of  knowledge  or  ac- 
tion, according  to  their  widest  or  their 
most  important  points  of  similarity.  In 
&li     u  on  the  contrary,  the  slightest  touch 


of  resemblance  may  engage  the  mind  and 
affect  the  direction  of  its  fancy.  In  a 
sense  we  may  be  said,  when  dreaming,  to 
discover  mental  affinities  between  impres- 
sions and  feelings.  Among  these  links 
of  affinity  we  must  not  overlook  those 
which  hold  together  analogous  states  of 
feeling,  as  bodily  uneasiness  and  emo- 
tional distress.  Many  of  the  successions 
of  ideas  set  in  movement  by  bodily  sen- 
sations during  sleep  are  explained  by 
this  thread  of  connection. 

The  force  of  even  the  lesser  degrees 
of  similarity  among  impressions  is  well 
illustrated  in  manv  of  those  odd  trans- 
formations  of  image  which  occur  in 
dreams.  A  person  often  seems  to  our 
dream-fancy,  by  a  kind  of  metempsy- 
chosis, to  assume  the  shape  of  another, 
and  the  dreamer  not  unfrequendy  blends 
in  this  way  his  own  bodily  appearance 
with  that  of  another.  So  scenes,  such 
as  brilliandy-lit  halls,  gay  assemblages, 
impressive  landscapes,  melt  away  into 
others  without  any  sensible  break.  Such 
"  transformation  scenes"  answer  proba- 
bly to  the  transition  of  a  mental  image 
to  another,  when  both  have  some  ele- 
ment in  common. 

We  do  not  pretend,  be  it  understood, 
to  explain  why,  in  every  case,  the  action 
of  association  should  take  this  or  that 
particular  direction  rather  than  some 
other.  There  are  myriads  of  associative 
ramifications  to  some  of  our  most  famil- 
iar images,  such  as  those  of  our  relatives, 
homes,  &c.,  and  it  is  hopeless  to  attempt 
to  say  why  one  direction  should  be  tak- 
en rather  than  another,  and  especially 
why  a  slender  thread  should  pull,  when 
a  stronger  cord  fails  to  do  so.  To  take 
an  example,  names,  when  heard  in  our 
waking  moments,  call  up  at  once  mental 
pictures  of  the  corresponding  objects, 
and  our  thought  is  carried  away  in  this 
direction.  In  sleep,  however,  a  familiar 
name  may  call  up  a  similar  name,  and 
so  produce  the  oddest  sequence  of  ideas. 
Thus  M.  Maury  tells  us  that  he  has 
passed  from  one  set  of  images  to  another 
through  some  similarity  of  names,  as  that 
between  corps  and  cor. 

In  the  absence  of  certain  knowledge, 
we  may  have  recourse  to  hypothesis,  and 
attribute  these  seemingly  random  selec- 
tions among  many  links  of  association 
to  different  degrees  of  irritability  in  the 
corresponding  cerebral  elements,  and  to 
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various  grades  of  stimulation  exerted  at 
the  moment  by  the  contents  of  the 
blood-vessels.  We  may  easily  suppose 
that,  at  any  given  moment,  among  many 
elements  alike  connected  with  some  ac- 
tually excited  one,  some  are,  from  their 
state  of  nutrition  or  from  their  surround- 
ing influences,  more  powerfully  predis- 
posed to  excitation  than  others ;  and 
hence,  it  may  be,  the  apparent  arbitra- 
riness of  the  associative  force*  in  dreams. 

One  word,  in  completing  this  slight 
analysis  of  our  more  passive  dreams,  as 
to  the  influence  of  the  peripheral  and 
central  stimulations  on  the  course  of 
dream-fancy.  We  may  suppose  that 
these  initial  impulsions  are  continually 
recurring  during  a  dream,  and  so  we 
may  understand  much  of  the  incoherence 
of  dream  successions.  For  example,  I 
may  be  dreaming  of  a  ball-room,  with  its 
dazzling  brilliance  and  its  interwoven 
movements.  If  at  the  same  moment, 
consciousness  is  affected  through  a  peri- 
pheral excitation  by  a  sensation  of  a 
disagreeable  sound,  say  the  clatter  of  the 
window  or  the  moaning  of  the  wind,  this 
may  give  rise  to  the  oddest  intermixture 
of  images.  I  might,  for  example,  dream 
on  that  somebody  was  beginning  to  shat- 
ter the  furniture  of  the  ball-room,  or 
that  it  was  suddenly  invaded  by  a  throng 
of  wailing  women,  and  so  on. 

Yet  if  the  processes  of  association,  to- 
gether with  the  recurring  interruption  of 
these  by  peripheral  or  central  excita- 
tions, account  for  one  class  of  dream, 
they  do  not  so  easily  explain  the  order  of 
events  in  many  of  our  more  finished,  one 
might  almost  say,  more  artistic  dreams. 
Here  the  several  parts  of  the  dream  ap- 
pear somehow  or  other  to  fall  together  into 
a  whole  scene  or  series  of  events,  which, 
though  it  may  be  very  incongruous  and 
absurdly  impossible  from  a  waking  point 
of  view,  nevertheless  makes  a  single  ob- 
ject for  the  dreamer's  internal  vision. 
This  plastic  force,  which  selects  and 
binds  together  our  unconnected  dream- 
images,  has  frequently  been  referred  to 
as  a  mysterious  spiritual  faculty,  under 
the  name  of  "  creative  fancy."  Thus 
Cudworth  says,  in  his  Treatise  concerning 
Eternal  and  Immutable  Morality^  "  that 
dreams  are  many  times  begotten  by  ihe 
phantastical  power  of  the  soul  itself 
...  is  evident  from  the  orderly  connec- 
tion   and    coherence    of    imaginations 


which  many  times  are  continued  in  a 
long  chain  or  series."  One  may  find  a 
good  deal  of  mystical  writing  on  the  na- 
ture and  activity  of  this  faculty,  espe- 
cially in  German  literature.  Let  us  see 
whether  these  higher  operations  in 
dream-construction  can  be  analysed  into 
impler  mental  actions. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  it  is  possible 
to  give  to  association  a  more  extended 
signification,  so  as  to  include  operations 
which  are  frequently  referred  to  the  ac- 
tive reason.  When,  for  example,  the  seve- 
ral impressions  simultaneously  made  on 
my  retina  arrange  themselves  as  elements 
of  an  external  order,  having  certain  space 
relations  of  situation,  distance,  &c.,  the 
effect  may  be  said  to  follow  from  the  ac- 
tion of  association.  An  impression  re- 
ceived through  any  particular  nerve  fibre 
represents,  through  numerous  previous 
experiences,  certain  definite  relationsL  in 
space.  Hence  the  perfect  space  order 
which  reigns  in  many  of  our  dreams,  and 
which  serves  to  give  such  a  degree  of  ob- 
jective reality  to  our  fancies,  must  be  refer- 
red to  association  as  much  as  any  acciden- 
tal sequence  of  ideas.  The  only  differ- 
ence in  this  case  is  that  the  connection  is 
so  close  and  the  revival  of  the  associated 
factor  so  instantaneous.  Owing  to  the 
predominance  of  visual  images  in  dreams 
(which  is  doubtless  connected  with  the 
special  activity  of  the  organ  of  vision  in 
waking  life,  and  with  its  high  degree  of 
susceptibility  to  subjective  stimulation), 
these  inferences  respecting  locality  play 
an  important  part  in  dreams.  It  has 
often  been  asked,  why,  when  dreaming, 
we  tend  to  project  our  own  feelings  and 
bodily  conditions  into  other  objects. 
The  answer  to  this  is  probably  to  be 
found  in  the  presence  of  visual  sensa- 
tions and  images  together  with  their  ob- 
jective and  local  interpretations. 

But  again,  association  may  present  it- 
self, not  simply  as  a  definite  tendency  in 
an  impression  or  idea  to  restore  some 
second  idea,  but  also  as  an  indefinite 
tendency  to  restore  some  one  among  a 
group  of  ideas.  For  example,  if,  when 
walking  in  a  dark  night,  a  few  points  in 
my  retina  are  suddenly  impressed  by 
rays  of  light,  I  am  prepared,  I  may  even 
expect  to  see  something  above  and  be- 
low, to  the  right  and  to  the  left  of  this 
object,  that  is  to  say,  to  have  my  retina 
impressed  in  the  adjacent  part.     Why  is 
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this  ?  In  part,  perhaps,  because  there  is 
some  innate  understanding,  so  to  speak, 
among  all  contiguous  nerve-fibres,  which 
shows  itself  now  and  again  in  the 
curious  phenomena  of  irradiation  and 
associated  sensations.  In  part,  too, 
because  in  all  my  individual  experi- 
ence, the  stimulation  of  any  retinal 
point  has  been  connected  with  the  stimu- 
lation of  adjoining  points,  either  sim- 
ultaneously, by  some  other  object,  or 
successively  by  the  same  object  as  the 
eye  moves  over  it.  Hence  we  can  un- 
derstand that  when  any  optic  fibres  are 
excited  during  sleep,  and  images  having 
corresponding  loci  in  space  float  before 
the  imagination,  there  is  a  predisposition 
to  see  other  objects  which  arrange  them- 
selves in  adjacent  parts  of  the  visible 
space.  The  particular  visual  image 
which  happens  to  recur  is,  of  course,  de- 
termined by  the  special  conditions  of  the 
moment,  by  bodily  sensations  or  spon- 
taneous central  excitations,  or  lastly,  by 
definite  associations  with  preceding  im- 
ages. What  this  disposition  to  associative 
action  among  adjoining  nerve  fibres  of 
the  same  organ  effects,  is  to  give  a  cer- 
tain local  habitation  to  the  image  which 
happens  to  be  thus  revived. 

Just  as  there  are  such  dispositions  to 
united  action  among  various  parts  of 
one  organ  of  sense,  so  there  may  be 
among  different  organs,  which  are  either 
connected  originally  in  the  infant  organ- 
ism, or  have  communications  opened  up 
by  frequent  co-excitation  of  the  two. 
Such  links  there  certainly  are  between 
the  organs  of  taste  and  smell,  and  be- 
tween the  ear  and  the  muscular  svstem. 
A  new  odor  often  sets  us  asking  how  the 
object  would  taste,  and  a  series  of  sounds 
commonly  disposes  us  to  movement  of 
some  kind  or  another.  How  far  there 
may  be  finer  threads  of  connection  be- 
tween other  organs,  such  as  the  eye  and 
the  ear,  which  do  not  betray  themselves 
amid  the  stronger  forces  of  waking  men- 
tal life,  one  cannot  sav.  Whatever 
their  number,  it  is  plain  that  they  will 
exert  their  influence,  within  the  compar- 
atively narrow  limits  of  dream-life,  by 
giving  a  general  bent  to  the  order  of 
those  images  which  happen  to  be  called 
up  by  special  circumstances.  Thus  if  I 
were  dreaming  that  I  heard  some  inspir- 
ing music,  and  at  the  same  time  an  im- 
age of  some  friend  was  anyhow  excited, 


my  dream-fancy  might  not  improbably 
make  this  person  perform  some  strange 
sequence  of  movements. 

A  narrower  field  for  these  general  as- 
sociative dispositions  may  be  found  in 
the  tendency,  on  the  reception  of  an  im- 
pression of  a  given  character,  to  look  for 
a  certain  kind  of  second  impression  : 
though  the  exact  nature  of  this  is  un- 
knowB.  Thus,  for  example,  the  form 
and  color  of  a  new  flower  suggest  'a 
scent,  and  the  perception  of  a  human 
form  vaguely  calls  up  an  idea  of  vocal 
utterances.  These  general  tendencies 
of  association  appear  to  me  to  be  most 
potent  influences  in  our  dream-life.  The 
many  strange  human  forms  which  float 
before  our  dream-fancy  are  apt  to  talk, 
move,  and  behave  like  familiar  men  and 
women,  however  little  they  resemble 
their  actual  prototypes,  and  however  lit- 
tle individual  consistency  of  character  is 
preserved  by  each  of  them.  Special 
conditions  determine  what  they  shall  say 
or  do ;  the  general  associative  disposi- 
tion accounts  for  their  saying  or  doing 
something. 

We  thus  seem  to  find  in  the  purely 
passive  processes  of  association  some 
ground  for  that  degree  of  natural  cohe- 
rence and  rational  order  which  our  more 
mature  dreams  commonly  possess. 
These  processes  explain,  too,  that  odd 
mixture  of  rationality  with  improbabili- 
ty, of  natural  order  and  incongruity, 
which  characterizes  our  dream-combina- 
tions. 

Nevertheless,  I  quite  agree  with  Herr 
Volkelt  that  association,  even  in  the  most 
extended  meaning,  cannot  explain  all  in 
the  shaping  of  our  dream-pictures.  The 
"  phantaslical  power  "  which  Cudworth 
talks  about  clearly  includes  something 
besides.  It  is  a  gratuitous  supposition 
that,  when  dreaming,  there  is  no  activity 
of  will,  and  consequently  no  direction  of 
the  intellectual  processes.  This  suppo- 
sition, which  has  been  maintained  by 
numerous  writers,  from  Dugald  Stewart 
downwards,  seems  to  be  based  on  the 
fact  that  we  frequently  find  ourselves  in 
dreams  striving  in  vain  to  move  the 
whole  body  or  a  limb.  But  this  only 
shows,  as  M.  Maurv  remarks  in  the  work 
already  referred  to,  that  our  volitions  are 
frustrated  through  the  inertia  of  our 
bodily  organs,  not  that  these  volitions  do 
not  take  place.     In  point  of  fact,  the 
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dreamer,  not  to  speak  of  the  somnambu- 
list, is  often  conscious  of  voluntarily  go- 
ing through  a  series  of  actions.  This 
exercise  of  volition  is  shown  unmistaka- 
bly in  the  well-known  recorded  instances 
of  extraordinary  intellectual  achieve- 
ments in  dreams,  as  Condillac's  compo- 
sition of  a  part  of  his  Cours  d' Etudes. 
No  one  would  maintain  that  such  a  pro- 
cess was  possible  in  the  absence  of  intel- 
lectual action  carefully  directed  by  the 
will.  And  something  of  this  same  con- 
trol shows  itself  in  all  our  more  fully  de- 
veloped dreams. 

The  active  side  of  the  mind  manifests 
itself  unmistakably  in  our  dream-life  in 
the  form  of  attention.  Although  sleep 
involves  the  withdrawal  of  attention  from 
the  external  channels  of  knowledge,  it 
does  not  hinder  its  being  concentrated 
on  the  internal  processes  of  imaginative 
representation.  In  truth  all  who  can  re- 
call their  dreams  know  that  they  are  fre- 
quently aware  of  having  exercised  their 
attention  on  the  images  presented  to 
them  in  sleep.  I  frequently  have  a  feel- 
ing on  waking  that  I  have  been  striving 
to  see  a  beautiful  object  which  threat- 
ened to  escape  my  perceptions,  or  to 
catch  faint  and  receding  sounds  of  pre- 
ternatural sweetness,  and  in  some  cases 
dreamers  retain  a  recollection  of  the 
feeling  of  strain  connected  with  the  ex- 
ercise of  attention  during  dreaming. 

Now  this  exercise  of  attention  may 
either  be  a  purely  reflex  action  or  may 
approximate  to  a  properly  voluntary  op- 
eration. It  is  reflex  when  excited  by  the 
mere  impressiveness  of  the  image  which 
happens  to  reveal  itself  to  consciousness. 
In  this  case  its  effect  is  to  fix  and  hold 
the  image,  and  so  to  give  it  greater  in- 
tensity, distinctness,  and  persistence. 
In  other  instances,  this  exercise  of  atten- 
tion may  bear  a  closer  'resemblance  to 
the  voluntary  processes,  properly  so 
called.  This  is  the  case  when  it  serves 
to  select  one  from  among  a  crowd  of 
competing  images,  on  account  of  some 
relation  of  fitness  to  preceding  stages  of 
the  dream.  This  selection  is  carried  on 
rapidly  and  with  the  minimum  of  con- 
sciousness in  the  case  of  every  creative 
poet,  and  its  presence  in  dream  con- 
struction helps  to  account  for  that  meas- 
ure of  coherence  which  certainly  marks 
our  most  striking  dreams. 

There  are   two  principal  motives  to 


this  selective  action  of  attention.  The 
first  is  the  impulse  to  seek  unity  and 
consistency  among  the  heterogeneous 
elements  of  dream -consciousness  ;  the 
second  the  instinct  for  an  emotional  har- 
mony. A  word  or  two  will  be  sufficient 
to  explain  the  operation  of  each  of  these 
forces. 

Whenever  we  are  attentively  watching 
a  scene  or  incident  in  waking  life,  we  are 
continually  looking  on  and  anticipating 
the  order  of  events  ;  and  this  concentra- 
tion of  attention  under  the  stimulating 
force  of  a  more  or  less  definite  expecta- 
tion has  an  appreciable  effect  on  the 
subsequent  perceptions.  If,  for  exam- 
ple, a  lover  is  eagerly  expecting  his  mis- 
tress at  some  sylvan  trysting-place,  he 
will  be  very  apt  to  see  a  lady's  robe  or 
face  in  any  object  which  happens  to 
have  but  the  faintest  resemblance  to 
these  things,  such  as  a  patch  of  tree  strip- 
ped of  its  bark.*  When  our  reasoning 
faculties  are  fully  active,  these  moment- 
ary illusions  are  at  once  corrected  by  a 
new  and  more  exact  observation  of  the 
reality.  But  when  sleeping  the  case  is 
different.  The  image  that  happens  to 
present  itself  to  consciousness  is  not,  like 
an  external  impression,  something  fixed 
and  unchangeable  so  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned. It  is  itself  the  product  of  inter- 
nal imagination,  and  is  therefore  highly 
modifiable  by  any  mental  force  brought 
to  bear  on  it.  This  fact  throws  light  on 
the  influence  of  attention  and  expecta- 
tion. The  dreamer's  mind  is  absorbed, 
we  will  suppose,  in  watching  some  shift- 
ing scene,  as  a  'procession  or  a  battle. 
New  images  crowd  in  from  the  two 
sources  of  peripheral  and  central  stimu- 
lation. The  pre-existing  group  of  images 
gives  a  certain  bent  to  attention,  dis- 
posing the  mind  to  see  in  every  new 
dream-object  a  connected  element,  an 
integral  factor  of  the  vision.  Thus  the 
degree  of  coherence  which  we  commonly 
observe  in  our  dreams,  may  be  referred 
to  the  reciprocal  modification  of  images 
by  their  respective  associative  forces, 
both  definite  and  special  and  indefinite 

*  When  the  sensation  is  less  sharply  de- 
fined, the  play  of  ideas  and  of  attention  may 
serve  to  modify  it  to  an  almost  unlimited  ex- 
tent. Thus  Goethe  tells  us  that  he  was  able 
to  impose  a  type  on  his  subjective  visual  sen- 
sations or  phantasms,  transforming  them  into 
flowers,  etc.,  according  to  his  fancy. 
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and  general,  under  the  controlling  influ- 
ence of  attention,  which  again  is  stimu- 
lated by  a  semi-conscious  impulse  to  se- 
cure unity.  In  this  way  whole  scenes 
and  chains  of  events  are  built  up.  When 
these  aggregates  reach  a  certain  fulness 
and  distinctness,  they  become  dominant 
influences ;  so  that  any  fresh  intruding 
image  is  at  once  transformed  and  at- 
tached more  or  less  closely  to  the  previ- 
ous group. 

This  process  is  clearly  illustrated  in  a 
curious  dream  recorded  by  Professor 
Wundt.  Before  the  house  is  a  funeral 
procession  :  it  is  the  burial  of  a  friend, 
who  has  in  reality  been  dead  for  some 
time  past.  The  wife  of  the  deceased 
bids  him  and  a  friend  go  to  the  other 
side  of  the  street  and  join  the  procession. 
After  she  had  gone  away,  his  acquaint- 
ance remarks  to  him  :  "  She  only  said 
that  because  the  cholera  rages  over  yon- 
der, and  she  wants  to  keep  this  side  of 
the  street  for  herself."  Then  comes  an 
attempt  to  flee  from  the  region  of 
the  cholera.  Returning  to  his  house, 
he  finds  the  procession  gone,  but  the 
street  strewn  with  rich  nosegays,  and 
there  are  crowds  of  men  who  seem  to  be 
funeral  attendants,  and  who,  like  him- 
self, are  hastening  to  join  the  procession. 
These  are,  oddly  enough,  dressed  in  red. 
When  hurrying  on,  it  occurs  to  him  that 
he  has  forgotten  to  take  a  wreath  for  the 
coffin.  Then  he  wakes  up  with  beating 
of  the  heart. 

The  sources  of  this  dream  are,  accord- 
ing to  Wundt,  as  follows  : — First  of  all, 
he  had,  on  the  previous  day,  met  the 
funeral  procession  of  an  acquaintance. 
Again,  he  had  read  of  cholera  breaking 
out  in  a  certain  town.  Once  more,  he 
had  spoken  about  the  particular  lady  with 
this  friend,  who  had  narrated  facts  which 
proved  the  selfishness  of  the  former. 
The  hastening  to  flee  from  the  infected 
neighborhood  and  to  overtake  the  pro- 
cession was  prompted  by  the  sensation 
of  heart-beating.  Finally,  the  crowd  of 
red  bier-followers,  and  the  profusion  of 
nosegays,  owed  their  origin  to  subjective 
visual  sensations — the  **  light-chaos  '* 
which  often  appears  in  the  dark. 

Let  us  now  see  for  a  moment  how 
these  various  elements  became  fused 
into  a  connected  chain  of  events.  First 
of  all,  we  may  suppose  the  image  of  the 
procession  occupies  the  dreamer's  mind. 


From  quite  another  source  the  image  of 
the  lady  enters  consciousness,  bringing 
with  it  that  of  her  deceased  husband  and 
of  the  friend  who  has  recently  been  talk- 
ing about  her.  These  new  elements 
adapt  themselves  to  the  scene,  through 
the  play  of  the  reciprocal  modifications 
already  spoken  of.  Thus  the  idea  cf  .the 
lady's  husband  recalls  the  fact  of  his 
death,  and  the  pre-existing  scene  easily 
suggests  the  idea  that  he  is  now  the  per- 
son buried.  The  next  step  is  very  inter- 
esting. The  image  of  the  lady  is  asso- 
ciated with  the  idea  of  selfish  motives ; 
this  would  tend  to  suggest  a  variety  of 
actions,  but  the  one  which  becomes  a 
factor  of  the  dream  is  that  which  is 
adapted  to  the  other  existing  images, 
namely  the  procession  on  the  further 
side  of  the  street,  and  a  vague  represen- 
tation of  cholera  (which  last,  like  the  im- 
age of  the  funeral,  is  due  to  an  inde- 
pendent central  excitation).  That  is  to 
say,  the  request  of  the  lady,  and  its  in- 
terpretation, are  a  resultant  of  a  number 
of  reciprocal  actions,  under  the  sway  of 
a  lively  internal  attention.  Once  more, 
the  feeling  of  oppression  of  the  heart, 
and  the  subjective  stimulation  of  the  op- 
tic nerve  might  suggest  numberless  im- 
ages besides  those  of  anxious  flight  and 
of  red-clad  men  and  nosegays ;  they 
suggest  these,  and  not  others,  in  this 
case,  through  the  force  of  the  pre-exist- 
ing mental  images,  which,  acting  through 
attention,  select  from  among  many  ten- 
dencies of  reproduction  those  which  are 
congruous  with  themselves. 

It  may  be  added  that  this  process  of 
adaptation  and  fusion  is  sometimes  pur- 
sued with  a  fuller  degree  of  conscious 
purpose.  I  am  often  able  upon  waking 
to  recall  a  feeling  of  being  confused  by 
a  crowd  of  incongruous  images,  and  of 
striving  to  see  their  proper  relations. 
And  this  endeavor  probably  includes  the 
selection  and  powerful  modification  of 
the  images  according  to  the  mutual  at- 
tractions which  they  derive  from  the  or- 
der of  our  past  waking  experiences. 

Let  us  now  glance  at  the  second  force, 
which  contributes  so  greatly  to  the  unity 
and  coherence  of  our  dream  pictures, 
the  impulse  to  emotional  harmony.  If 
any  emotion,  whether  of  a  pleasurable  or 
a  painful  character,  gets  a  certain  foot- 
ing in  consciousness,  it  begins  to  play 
the  tyrant  in  relation  to  our  ideas  and 
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even  our  perceptions,  by  predisposing 
attention  towards  those  mental  images 
which  harmonise  with  the  state  of  feel- 
ing. This  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  a 
case  of  the  voluntary  exercise  of  atten- 
tion, since  we  often  feel  the  result  to  be 
painful,  and  strive  to  turn  our  thoughts 
to  other  objects.  Yet  it  is  carried  on  in 
much  the  same  way  as  though  there  were 
a  deliberate  resolve  to  select  images  of  a 
certain  emotional  character.  It  is  a 
common  observation  that  a  man  carried 
away  by  fear  can  only  represent  to  him- 
self as  probable  or  actual  that  which  is 
terrible  and  which  consequently  nour- 
ishes the  dominant  emotion.  The  same 
is  true  in  a  less  striking  degree  of  the 
pleasurable  emotions,  as  love.  In  the 
most  ardent  moments  of  affection,  we 
are  incapacitated  for  seeing  what  is  not 
beautiful  and  lovable  in  the  object  of 
the  affection.  In  this  way  a  dominant 
feeling  gives  an  emotional  unity  to  the 
images  of  the  brain  ;  and  this  is  the  uni- 
ty which  holds  together  the  many  other- 
wise disconnected  ideas  of  a  lyric  poem. 
Now,  a  state  of  feeling  is  so  frequently 
at  the  foundation  of  our  dreams  that  one 
might  plausibly  argue  that  there  are  no 
dreams  which  are  not  profoundly  colored 
in  this  way.  For  my  own  part,  at  least, 
I  find  in  all  my  recollected  dreams  the 
unmistakable  traces  of  such  a  control- 
ling influence.  In  the  dream  of  Profes- 
sor Wundt,  already  narrated,  one  may 
detect  a  certain  thread  of  emotional 
unity.  The  influence  of  anxiety  and 
fear,  traceable  probably  to  the  sensations 
of  the  heart,  binds  together  the  images 
of  the  funeral,  the  cholera,  the  crafty 
design  of  the  lady,  the  flight,  and  the 
omission  to  bring  a  wreath.  In  this  way 
a  further  selective  and  adaptative  force 
is  brought  into  play,  which  crosses  and 
complicates  the  action  of  the  others. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  this  emotion- 
al thread  of  unity  does  not  necessarily 
consist  of  only  one  definite  variety  of 
feeling,  such  as  love  or  terror.  Feelings 
have  certain  affinities  among  themselves, 
apart  from  the  common  characters  of 
the  pleasurable  and  painful,  by  reason  of 
which  they  easily  pass  the  one  into  the 
other.  Thus,  the  so-called  bodily  "  feel- 
ings" have  their  analogous  counterparts 
in  **  mental  emotions."  A  state  of 
bodily  irritation  is,  as  Mr.  Darwin  has  re- 
marked, very  like  the  feeling  of  mental 


perplexity.  The  pleasurable  elation 
which  arises  from  the  relief  of  bodily 
pressure,  or  the  obstruction  of  an  organ- 
ic process,  is  closely  akin  to  an  emotion 
of  liberty,  or  the  joyous  sense  of  success 
after  difficulty  and  doubtful  endeavor. 
Hence,  if  a  certain  state  of  feeling  is 
anyhow  excited,  it  may  become  the  cen- 
tral point  for  a  whole  circle  of  variegated 
images.  And  this  is  what  very  frequent- 
ly happens  in  dreams.  An  emotion  of 
grief,  caused  by  the  recent  death  of  a 
friend,  may  call  up  images  of  other  dis- 
tressing events,  such  as  failure  in  some 
ambitious  project,  loss  of  property,  and 
so  on.  The  most  common  source  of 
these  emotional  states  during  sleep  is  the 
region  of  bodily  sensations,  more  partic- 
ularly those  of  the  painful  class.  Through 
their  analogies  with  mental  emotions 
these  organic  sensations  excite  or  attract 
groups  of  widely-unlike  images,  agreeing 
only  in  their  fitness  to  sustain  one  com- 
mon tone  of  feeling.  Every  reflective 
dreamer  will  be  able  to  trace  these  con- 
necting threads  in  dreams  which  would 
otherwise  seem  to  lack  all  coherence. 

There  is  only  one  other  aspect  of 
dream-fancy  which  need  occupy  us  here, 
and  of  this  it  will  suffice  to  say  very  lit- 
tle. I  refer  to  the  tendency  of  dream- 
consciousness  to  magnify  and  exaggerate 
the  feelings  and;  images  which  present 
themselves.  One  side  of  this  exaggera- 
tion has  already  Ibeen  dealt  with  in  ac- 
counting for  the  objective  reality  as- 
cribed to  dream  ideas.  We  have  now 
to  consider,  not  why  these  ideas  should 
be  taken  for  realities,  but  why  they 
should  be  so  disproportionate  to  the  sen- 
sations and  other  feelings  which  are 
their  exciting  causes,  and  to  the  experi- 
ences of  waking  life  which  serve  as  their 
source  and  prototype.  This  character- 
istic of  dream-fancy  has  frequently  been 
dwelt  on,  and  has  been  fully  illustrated 
by  Herr  Volkelt  in  the  work  already  re- 
ferred to.  To  give  an  example  or  two  : 
—  In  interpreting  bodily  sensations,  there 
is  often  the  most  grotesque  exaggeration. 
A  movement  of  the  foot  is  taken  for  a 
fall  of  the  whole  body  down  some  terri- 
ble abyss.  In  M.  Maury's  experiments, 
as  I  have  already  remarked,  when  the 
sleeper's  lips  were  tickled  the  sensation 
transformed  itself  into  an  imagination  of 
some  excruciating  torture.  Again,  the  ob- 
jects of  our  waking  emotions  ^eem  to  grow 
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and  expand  in  our  dreams.  The  sick 
friend  who  causes  us  a  solicitude  be- 
comes to  our  dream-fancy  overwhelmed 
with  the  most  terrible  sufferings,  or  the 
classic  city  in  which  we  lately  lingered 
returns  to  us  in  sleep,  with  its  warm  tints 
and  picturesque  outlines,  beautiful  above 
all  earthly  reality.  To  our  frequent 
dream-terror  forms  appear  of  so  vast  a 
size  and  dire  a  mien,  that  we  try  in  vain, 
perhaps,  to  connect  them  with  any  wak- 
ing perceptions.  In  many  dreams,  as 
Herr  Volkelt  observes,  we  may  clearly 
observe  the  process  of  exaggeration  go- 
ing on.  In  dreams  of  terror,  to  which, 
like  many  other  children,  I  was  greatly 
liable,  I  frequently  saw  forms  which 
gradually  swelled  out  into  unearthly  pro- 
portions. Another  form  of  this  process 
is  illustrated  in  De  Quincey's  dreams,  in 
which  space  seemed  to  swell  before  his 
eyes,  through  a  crowding  in  of  multi- 
tudes of  objects  on  his  vision.  This 
crowding  of  images  is  frequently  refera- 
ble to  the  subjective  stimulation  of  the 
optic  nerve,  which  produces  the  sem- 
blance of  a  number  of  points  of  light, 
called  by  the  Germans  the  "  light-dust.** 
It  is  very  common,  too,  in  dreams,  to 
have  a  succession  of  images,  of  which 
each  new  member  is  more  imposing  or 
more  impressive  than  the  preceding. 
Here  is  an  example  from  Volkelt.  He 
dreamt  he  gave  up  his  hat  and  overcoat 
to  an  official  at  the  cloak-room  of  a 
place  of  amusement,  and  noticed  that 
the  recipient  instantly  changed  the  hat 
for  another.  This  process  of  substitu- 
tion went  on  till  he  completely  lost  sight 
of  his  own  articles.  Thereupon  some- 
body carried  a  heap  of  articles  of  attire 
out  of  the  cloak-room.  He  inferred  that 
there  was  an  organized  body  of  thieves 
at  the  back,  and  turned  to  a  policeman. 
Immediately  he  became  involved  in  a 
hand-to-hand  conflict  with  the  thieves, 
and  finally  was  stabbed  in  the  abdomen. 
Here  there  is  a  clear  ascending  grada- 
tion in  respect  of  the  terrifying  charac- 
ter of  the  dream. 

These  various  forms  of  the  exagger- 
ating tendency  in  dreams  are  to  be  ac- 
counted for  by  more  than  one  consider- 
ation. First  of  all,  since  in  sleep  the 
area  of  distinct  consciousness  or  of  at- 
tention is  so  greatly  circumscribed,  the 
few  sensations  which  happen  to  pene- 
trate it  naturally  become  exaggerated. 


Just  as  the  click  of  a  window  is  magni- 
fied at  night  when  we  are  seeking  the 
quiet  of  sleep  and  our  attention  is  not 
diverted  by  other  impressions,  so  any 
bodily  sensation  or  emotion  which  enters 
into  the  dreamer's  consciousness  and 
wholly  engages  his  attention  becomes 
larger,  deeper,  and  intenser  than  it  would 
be  in  a  waking  condition  of  the  mind. 

But  again,  our  sensations  and  other 
feelings  are  estimated  during  our  waking 
states  by  comparison  with  one  another, 
and  when  this  comparison  is  wanting  the 
sensation  assumes  an  undefined  and  large 
aspect.  Thus  sensations  of  pressure  re- 
ceived through  parts  of  the  bodily  sur- 
face which  are  not  habituated  to  such 
impressions  invariably  appear  too  large. 
So  the  cavity  formed  by  the  loss  of  a 
tooth  seems  too  large  to  the  tongue  at 
first,  because  its  discriminative  sensi- 
bility in  the  estimation  of  distance  is  but 
feebly  developed.  Once  more,  when  un- 
der the  momentary  excitement  of  a  pleas- 
urable or  painful  emotion,  and  incapable 
of  judging  the  feeling  by  a  recollection 
of  previous  like  emotions,  we  invariably 
over-estimate  its  magnitude.  The  pres- 
ent sunset  always  seems  more  wonderful 
and  more  splendid  than  all  its  predeces- 
sors. Now  in  dreams  sensations  and 
emotions  are  in  a  pre-eminent  degree  is- 
olated feelings,  which  are  incapable  of 
being  measured  by  the  play  of  those 
ideal  or  reproductive  elements  which 
render  our  waking  impressions  distinct 
and  sharp,  and  hence  they  tend  to  ap- 
pear too  large  through  being  undefined. 
As  a  consequence  of  this  they  assume  a 
greatly  transformed  aspect,  presenting 
themselves  through  images  which  are 
absurdly  disproportionate  to  their  real 
causes. 

Finally,  one  of  the  principal  exagger- 
ating forces  in  dream-fancy  is  the  action 
of  a  persistent  emotional  state.  We 
have  already  seen  how  such  a  state  serves 
to  single  out  and  to  unite  the  images  of 
the  brain.  Now  this  process  necessarily 
involves  accumulation  and  exaggeration. 
Each  new  image  attracted  by  a  dominant 
feeling  reacts  on  this  feeling,  intensifying 
it,  and  this  enables  it  to  go  on  piling  im- 
age on  image.  Since  this  process  in 
dream- life  is  generally  quite  unchecked 
by  any  sense  of  probability  or  rational 
congruity,  the  result  is  a  scene  or  an  ac- 
tion which  far  transcends  those  of  our 
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real  experience.  It  should  be  obserVed, 
too,  that  the  high  degree  of  fusibility 
which  belongs  to  our  dream-images  con- 
tributes to  this  effect  of  preternatural 
exaggeration,  since  through  the  blend- 
ing of  a  number  of  images  of  a  certain 
emotional  color  composite  images  arise 
which  greatly  transcend  in  impressive- 
ness  those  of  our  waking  experience. 

These  considerations  help  to  explain 
what  some  writers  call  the  "  symbolic" 
nature  of  dream  images.  This  idea  has, 
no  doubt,  been  greatly  exaggerated,  as 
when  a  German  writer,  Schemer,  con- 
tends that  the  various  bodily  sources  of 
sensations  in  dreams  reveal  themselves 
to  consciousness  under  the  symbol  of  a 
house  or  series  of  buildings,  so  that  a 
pain  in  the  head  calls  up  an  image  of 
hideous  spiders  on  the  ceilings  and  sensa- 
tions associated  with  the  intestinal  canal 
symbolize  themselves  through  the  image 
of  a  narrow  alley,  and  so  on.  Such  the- 
ories are  too  fanciful,  and  do  not  appear 
to  correspond  to  most  persons'  experi- 
ence. On  the  other  hand,  there  is  un- 
doubtedly a  tendency  for  certain  feel- 
ings, more  particularly  bodily  sensations, 
to  present  themselves  uniformly  under 
the  guise  of  one  kind  of  image.  With 
myself,  for  example,  a  sensation  of  pres- 
sure in  the  heart  or  lungs  very  frequent- 
ly translates  itself  into  an  imagination  of 
hastening  for  a  train.  This  fancy  exact- 
ly corresponds  to  one  of  the  most  fre- 
(^uent  and  certainly  most  intense  forms 
of  mental  agitation  in  my  waking  life. 
In  a  similar  way  one  suspects  all  kinds 
of  sensations  during  sleep  are  apt  to 
clothe  themselves  in  fancies  which  rep- 
resent the  most  intense  form  of  that  par- 
ticular mode  of  feeling.  People  who 
strongly  dislike  contention  will  often 
dream  that  they  are  involved  in  some 
noisy  quarrel  with  their  dearest  friends. 
Thus  a  bodily  sensation  will  tend  to  sym- 
bolise itself  under  some  one  form  of  fan- 
cy, varying  with  the  individual's  temper- 
ament and  daily  experience. 

We  are  now,  perhaps,  in  a  position  to 
explain,  in  part  at  least,  how  it  is  that 
the  dreams  which  are  excited  by  bodily 
sensations  so  seldom  contain  any  ink- 
ling as  to  the  real  bodily  source  of  those 
feelings.  For  one  thing,  they  present 
themselves  as  greatly  exaggerated  in  de- 
gree, and  consequently  in  many  cases 
have  to  be  interpreted  as  feelings  of  an- 


other order.  This  accounts  to  some  ex- 
tent for  the  transformation  of  pleasura- 
ble and  painful  bodily  sensations  into 
the  more  intense  mental  emotions.  But 
this  is  not  all.  Even  in  our  waking  life, 
we  have  but  a  faint  consciousness  of  the 
bodily  seat  of  the  various  organic  sensa- 
tions. Distinct  localisation  of  sensation 
depends  on  sight  and  touch.  Of  these, 
sight  probably  does  most  to  give  distinct- 
ness and  permanence  to  the  idea  of  bod- 
ily locality.  The  internal  parts  of  the 
body  are  wholly  inaccessible  to  sight  and 
touch,  whilst  even  many  parts  of  the 
bodily  surface  are  rarely  if  ever  seen  or 
touched.  Moreover,  owing  to  the  slight 
part  played  by  ideas  of  touch  in  dreams 
as  compared  with  those  of  sight,  there  is 
little  scope  for  the  representation  of 
those  parts,  such  as  certam  regions  of 
the  back,  which  are  known  to  touch  but 
not  to  sight.  Hence  the  frequent  remark 
that  in  dreams  the  mind  is  withdrawn 
from  the  body,  which  means  first  of  all 
that  most  of  its  vague  waking  knowledge 
of  its  bodily  organism  now  fails  it,  and, 
secondly,  that  its  imaginative  representa- 
tions are  mainly  derived  from  impres- 
sions of  the  eye  and  of  the  ear ;  that  is 
to  say,  of  the  senses  whose  activity  is 
normally  accompanied  by  the  least  de- 
gree of  consciousness  of  the  bodily  or- 
gan concerned,  but  is  concentrated  in 
the  perception  of  some  object  external 
to  the  organ. 

In  all  these  processes  we  see  something 
like  a  suspension  of  those  higher  intellect- 
ual activities  which  serve  to  regulate  our 
waking  perceptions  and  actions.  There 
is  nothing  like  recognition,  inference,  or 
rational  interpretation  in  most  of  our 
dreams.  It  seems  almost  as  if  during 
sleep  we  returned  to  the  undeveloped 
mental  condition  of  infancy,  with  the 
single  difference  that  our  emotions  are 
more  various  and  our  images  are  fur- 
nished by  a  larger  field  of  experience. 
It  has  been  urged  by  more  than  one  wri- 
ter, with  a  good  deal  of  plausibility,  that 
dreams  are  representations  of  a  primor- 
dial state  of  intelligence  and  mental  de- 
velopment, as  we  see  it  now  in  children 
and  some  of  the  lower  animals.  The 
suspension  of  the  higher  intellectual 
functions  and  the  absence,  for  the  most 
part,  of  the  higher  emotions  give  support 
to  this  theory.  Yet  this  is  too  wide  a 
subject  to  be  entered  into  here.     My  ob- 
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ject  is  fulfilled  if  the  foregoing  examina- 
tion of  the  force  of  dream-construction 
has  been  carried  far  enough ;  not,  in- 
deed, to  account  for  all  the  complex  as- 
pects  of  dream-life,  but   to   show   that 


this  life  betrays  underneath  all  its  appa- 
rent lawless  spontaneity  clear  traces  of 
an  order  impressed  on  it  by  ascertaina- 
ble formative  influences. — Cornhill  Mag- 
azine. 


•  •  • 
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Unsuccessful,  or  only  partially  suc- 
cessful, authors  are  often  treated  with 
apparent  injustice  when,  as  may  happen, 
their  books  are  not  altogether  without 
merit.  In  that  case  their  works  do  not 
wholly  perish.  Whatever  seems  good  in 
them  is  reproduced  by  some  successful 
author,  who  Moes,  or  does  not,  put  his 
own  distinctive  mark  upon  what  he  has 
taken.  Not  one  of  the  numerous  tribe 
of  unsuccessful  authors  can  repay  such 
attentions  as  these,  or  he  would  be  held 
guilty  of  plagiarism — an  offence  which 
can  only  be  committed  with  impunity  by 
the  rich  towards  the  poor,  and  by  the 
strong  towards  the  weak.  Indeed,  if  an 
unsuccessful  author,  from  whom  a  suc- 
cessful one  had  borrowed,  were  to  make 
any  fuss  on  the  subject,  he  would  prob- 
ably be  condemned  as  an  impostor,  and 
would  in  any  case  be  told  to  hold  his 
peace.  There  is  no  harm  in  this  so  far 
as  regards  the  general  interest  of  readers. 
If  ideas,  expressions,  passages,  person- 
ages, possess  value  in  themselves,  their 
origin  need  not  be  too  closely  inquired 
into.  They  belong  to  him  who  has  used 
them  with  most  effect,  as  in  the  indus- 
trial arts  inventions  belong  to  those  who 
have  known  how  to  apply  them.  The 
first  discoverer  has  every  right  to  pity 
himself,  or  to  be  pitied,  for  being  de- 
prived of  the  honors  of  his  discovery. 
But  if  it  has  been  taken  into  better 
hands  than  his,  and  better  presented 
than  he  could  have  presented  it,  the 
public  are  gainers  by  the  transfer,  in 
however  arbitrary  and  even  unjust  a 
manner  it  may  have  been  effected. 
«^  Similarly,  if  the  same  remarkable 
phrase  has  been  spoken  by  two  different 
men,  the  more  celebrated  will  have  the 
sole  credit  of  it.  This  habit,  however, 
on  the  part  of  the  European  public  of 
"  lending  to  the  rich"  may  be  carried 
too  far.  Some  measure  should  be  ob- 
served ;  and  though  a  great  man  may  be 
allowed  to  borrow,  if  such  be  his  will, 
nothing  should  be  given  to  him  which 


he  himself  even  has  never  claimed. 
Care,  too,  should  be  taken  not  only  not 
to  give  him  the  property  of  others,  but, 
in  giving  him  his  own,  to  give  it  to  him 
in  its  proper  form.  When  the  very 
words  spoken  are  cited  as  coming  from 
the  man  who  really  spoke  them,  it  is 
further  desirable  that  their  meaning 
should  not  be  -perverted  ;  as  may  well 
happen  in  the  case  of  paradox-makers, 
whose  paradoxes,  made  thoroughly  clear, 
would  often  lose  all  point. 

Several  historic  sayings  have  been  set 
right  ('*  Tirez  les  premiers,  Messieurs 
les  Anglais,"  for  instance),  and  others 
(as  "  Moriamur  pro  rege  nostro,  Maria 
Theresa,")  altogether  demolished  by  Mr. 
Carlyle ;  who  of  others  again  has  ex- 
posed the  absurdity.  The  unseemly 
question  put  by  Le  P^re  Bouhours,  as  to 
whether  a  German  can  be  witty,  has 
drawn  down  upon  him  a  few  replies  cal- 
culated to  make  him  wish,  were  he  still 
in  the  flesh,  that  he  had  never  raised  the 
inquiry.  Mr.  Carlyle 's  answer,  however, 
had  really  been  anticipated  by  the  face- 
tious father  himself,  who,  after  asking 
in  Les  Entretiens  d'Ariste  et  d'Euglne^ 
**  Siun  Allemand  peut  avoir  de  I'esprit  V* 
adds  :  "  Ce  n*est  pas  que  je  veuille  dire 
que  tous  les  septentrionneux  soient 
betes  ;  il  y  a  de  I'esprit  et  de  la  science 
en  Allemagne  comme  ailleurs  ;  mais  enfin 
on  n'y  connait  point  notBe  bel  esprit,  ni 
cette  belle  science  qui  ne  s'apprend  point 
au  college,  et  dont  la  politesse  fait  la 
principale  partie ;  ou  si  cette  belle  sci- 
ence et  ce  bel  esprit  y  sont  connus,  ce 
n'est  seulement  que  comme  des  Stran- 
gers dont  on  ne  connait  point  la  langue 
et  avec  qui  on  ne  fraye  point  d'habi- 
tude." 

Le  P^re  Bouhours  is  often  credited, 
as  are  also  Dumarsais  and  Malherbe, 
with  the  "  Je  m'en  vais  ou  je  m'en  vas" 
of  the  dying  grammarian,  who  goes  on 
to  explain  that'**  Tun  et  Tautre  se  dit  ou 
se  disent." 

The  number  of  characteristic  stories 
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told  of  similar  persons  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances is  indeed  very  large.  Of 
Julius  Csesar  landing  in  Africa,  of  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror  landing  in  England, 
of  Edward  III.  landing  in  France,  it  is 
equally  narrated  that  they  fell,  and  to 
avert  all  appearance  of  an  evil  omen, 
affected  to  seize  the  earth  on  which 
they  had  stumbled. 

Henry  IV.  of  France  and  a  certain 
mayor  were  so  much  alike,  that  the  king 
could  not  help  saying  to  his  counterpart, 
"  Did  your  mother  ever  visit  our  part  of 
the  country  ?"  "  No,"  replied  the  may- 
or, "  but  my  father  did."  The  same  an- 
ecdote is  related  of  the  Regent  Orleans, 
who  stands  for  Henry  IV.,  and  a  Scotch 
gentleman,  who  replaces  the  mayor ;  and 
the  original  of  both  tales  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Saturnalia  of  Macrobius. 

The  comprehensive  directions  given 
by  the  Pope's  legate  at  the  massacre  of 
the  Albigenses,  "  Tuez  tous ;  Dieu  re- 
connaitra  les  siens,"  are  also  said  to  have 
been  given  at  the  massacre  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew. Here  of  course  there  is  a 
confusion  of  two  different  events.  But 
the  phrase  which  belongs  to  the  one 
is  not  morally  unsuitable  to  the  other, 
and  there  is  a  natural  tendency  to 
connect  it  with  the  massacre  of  which 
most  is  known.  M.  Louis  Blanc  has 
committed  this  error  in  a  passage  cited 
without  disapproval  or  even  correction 
by  M.  Larousse  in  his  Fleurs  Histo- 
riques.  Many  stories  told  of  the  Polish 
insurrection  of  1830  were  afterwards 
told,  with  but  slight  variation,  of  the 
Polish  insurrection  of  1863  ;  and  the  de- 
tails of  the  massacre  of  Scio  would  fit 
only  too  well  into  a  general  narrative  of 
the  recent  massacres  in  Bulgaria. 

The  period  of  the  French  Revolution 
abounds  in  historical  phrases.  One  of 
the  most  celebrated  of  these,  the  exhor- 
tation said  to  have  been  addressed  at  the 
moment  of  his  death  to  the  king  by  the 
Abb^  Edgeworth,  "  Fils  de  Saint  Louis, 
montez  aa  ciel !"  was  never  uttered. 
The  abbe,  questioned  on  the  subject, 
did  not  remember  having  said  anything. 
If  he  had  spoken,  the  roll  of  the  drums 
would  have  prevented  his  being  heard. 

Nor  did  the  Abb^  Si^yes,  when  the 
king  was  being  sentenced  by  his  judges, 
write  in  the  register,  "  La  mort  sans 
phrase."  The  others  for  the  most  part  ap- 
pended to  the  sentence  of  death  a  few 


words  setting  forth  their  motives  or  rea- 
sons— such  as  "  Parceque  il  a  trahi." 
Si^yes,  however,  wrote  simply  "  La  mort," 
to  which  was  added  in  Le  Moniteur,  as 
if  to  show  that  nothing  had  been  omit- 
ted, "  sans  phrase." 

A  well-known  historic  phrase  of  this 
epoch,  denied  by  its  reputed  author  as 
soon  as  he  saw  it  in  print,  but  which 
continues  to  be  attributed  to  him  all  the 
same,  is  the  "  Finis  Poloniae,"  supposed 
to  have  been  pronounced  "  when  Kos- 
ciuszko  fell."  Freedom  may  have 
"  shrieked  "  on  that  occasion,  but  Kos- 
ciuszko  did  not  exclaim  "  Finis  Polo- 
niae." In  the  first  place,  as  he  wrote  to 
Count  Segur,  who  had  given  publicity  to 
the  story  in  his  Decade  Historiquc^  he 
was  all  but  mortally  wounded,  and  could 
not  speak.  If,  however,  he  had  retained 
the  faculty  of  speech,  he  would  certainly 
not  have  had  the  presumption  to  exclaim 
"  Finis  Poloniae,"  since  neither  his  death, 
nor  the  death  of  any  one  else,  could  be 
for  Poland  a  fatal  misfortune.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  know  who  invented 
"  Finis  Poloniae,"  which  seems  to  have 
reached  Count  S^gur  by  common  report. 
Kosciuszko  repudiated,  in  any  case,  both 
the  words  and  the  idea.  It  may  be  here 
mentioned  that  a  celebrated  phrase 
which  M.  Fournier  in  L' Esprit  dans 
VHistoire  (Paris,  1857),  and  M.  Larousse, 
in  Les  Fleurs  Historiques^  both  attribute 
lo  a  writer  in  the  Journal  des  Debats^ 
really  belongs  to  a  Pole.  Two  centuries 
and  a  half  before  "  Le  roi  r^gne,  et  ne 
gouverne  pas,"  was  written,  John  Za- 
moyski  had  said,  only  too  truly,  in  the 
Polish  Diet,  of  the  Polish  King,  "  Rex 
regnat,  sed  non  gubernat." 

Most  of  the  sayings  which  pass  for 
Napoleonic  did  really  proceed  from  Na- 
poleon, and  are  to  be  found  in  his  cor- 
respondence or  in  authentic  records  of 
his  speeches  and  conversations.  But 
"  Grattez  le  Russe,  vous  trouverez  le 
Cosaque"  was  first  said  by  the  Prince  de 
Ligne  ;  and  when  Napoleon  called  Eng- 
land "  La  nation  boutiquiere,"  he  had 
been  in  a  measure  anticipated  by  Sir 
Philip  Francis,  who,  in  the  debate  on 
the  armament  against  Russia,  denounced 
his  countrymen  as  "  a  nation  of  stock- 
jobbers." "  II  faut  laver  son  linge  sale 
en  famille"  was  a  piece  of  advice  ad- 
dressed, in  a  furious  speech,  to  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  during  the  crisis 
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which  followed  the  disasters  of  1814. 
**  What  is  the  throne  ?  Four  pieces  of 
wood  covered  with  velvet !"  exclaimed 
Napoleon  on  the  same  occasion.  This 
was  new.  But  "  Wash  your  dirty  linen 
at  home"  had  been  said  (as  M.  Fournier 
points  out)  by  Voltaire  in  the  very  words 
which  Napoleon  was  afterwards  to  em- 
ploy. "  In  fifty  years  Europe  will  be 
Cossack  or  Republican"  is  a  very  pre- 
cise forecast,  which,  if  a  true  one,  ought 
HOW  to  be  on  the  point  of  being  verified. 
Another  prediction  on  the  same  subject, 
**  Woe  to  Europe  when  the  Czar  of  Rus- 
sia wears  a  beard !"  is  less  absolute, 
more  mysterious,  more  picturesque,  and 
finer  in  every  respect.  The  beard  proph- 
ecy, moreover,  has  gained  in  significance 
since  it  was  first  uttered.  The  Slavonian 
and  Pan-Slavonian  idea  had  at  that 
time  scarcely  been  conceived,  and  to 
Napoleon  at  St.  Helena  was  certainly 
unknown.  Few  even  among  the  Rus- 
sians had  learned  that  the  Poles,  the 
Czechs  of  Bohemia,  the  Crdats  and  other 
Slavonians  of  Hungary,  the  Servians 
and  the  Bulgarians,  were  of  the  same 
race  as  themselves.  At  present,  howev- 
er, if  a  bearded!  Czar  were  to  head  a 
great  national  movement,  he  would  do 
90  not  as  Emperor  of  Russia,  but  as  Em- 
peror of  the  Slavonians.  Fortunately, 
Alexander  II.  shaves.  Central  Europe, 
too,  thanks  to  Napoleon's  imperial  suc- 
cessor, is  more  strongly  constituted  than 
it  was  in  1815. 

Napoleon's  most  characteristic  sayings 
are  more  impressive  than  dazzling,  and 
more  Oriental  than  French.  He  never 
troubled  himself  to  manufacture  para- 
doxes such  as  Talleyrand  delighted  in. 
Not,  however,  that  all  Talleyrand's  para- 
doxes were  original.  "  Language  was 
given  us  to  disguise  our  thoughts,"  like 
so  many  witticisms  of  all  kinds,  is  by 
right  of  invention  the  property  of  Vol- 
taire ;  and  M.  Fournier  tells  us  that  be- 
fore Talleyrand  appropriated  it,  it  had 
been  made  into  an  epigram  by  Lebrun. 
Harel,  at  that  time  editor  of  Le  Nain^ 
Jaunty  published  it  in  his  journal,  and, 
for  the  sake  of  "  actuality,"  assigned  it 
to  Talleyrand,  who,  seeing  that  it  was 
good,  accepted  it.  Talleyrand,  accord- 
ing to  Harel's  story,  was  waited  upon  by 
an  ingenious  youth  who  wished  to  enter 
the  diplomatic  service,  and  who,  to  rec- 
ommend   himself,  assured  the  minister 


that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  saying  pre- 
cisely what  he  thought.  Thereupon 
Talleyrand  informs  him  very  gravely 
that  language  was  given  to  man  to  ena- 
ble him  to  conceal  his  thoughts.  The 
becoming  manner,  by  the  way,  of  attain- 
ing this  end  seems  to  have  been  indicat- 
ed by  Talleyrand  when  he  remarked, 
one  evening  at  Holland  House,  that  Car- 
dinal Mazarin  **  deceived,  but  did  not 
lie,"  whereas  M.  de  Metternich,  he  add- 
ed, "  always  lied,  and  never  deceived." 
This  was  said  in  presence  of  Lord  Ma- 
caulay,  and  may  be  found  recorded  in 
Mr.  Trevelyan's  recently  published  vol- 
umes. 

M.  de  Talleyrand  was,  according  to 
M.  Fournier,  a  constant  student  of  a 
jest-book  in  twenty-one  volumes,  enti- 
tled L'Improvisateur  FranfaiSy  in  which, 
says  the  author  of  L* Esprit  dans  VHis^ 
toircy  the  best  joke  is  the  title.  Refresh- 
ing his  memory  and  fertilising  his  wit 
by  means  of  the  anecdotes  gathered  to- 
gether in  his  favorite  work,  Talleyrand 
was  never  at  a  loss  for  an  impromptu. 
His  biographer,  M.  de  Vaulabelle,  repu- 
diates some  of  the  sayings  generally  at- 
tributed to  him,  including  the  famous 
comment  which  he  is  supposed  to  have 
pronounced  on  the  execution  of  the 
Duke  d'Enghien :  "  C'est  pire  qu'un 
crime,  c'est  une  faute."  On  the  other 
hand,  he  invented,  or  at  least  presided 
at  the  invention  of,  a  sentence  destined 
to  become  historical,  which  was  printed 
as  forming  part  of  the  speech  delivered 
by  the  Count  d'Artois  on  receiving  the 
great  dignitaries  of  state  in  18 14.  The 
Count  had  ^muttered  some  nearly  unin- 
telligible and  quite  insignificant  words. 
It  was  necessary,  however,  to  represent 
him  as  having  said  something  striking, 
something  worthy  of  the  occasion  ;  and 
M.  Beugnot,  who  as  Minister  of  the  In- 
terior superintended  the  publication  of 
the  MonitcuTy  was  requested  by  Talley- 
rand to  "  invent."  Beugnot  invented 
first  one  thing,  then  another,  until  at  last 
he  delivered  himself  of  a  sentence  com- 
mencing, **  Rien  n'est  change.  II  n'y  a 
qu'un  Fran9ais  de  plus  .  .  .  ."  That 
was  enough.  Talleyrand  finished  the 
sentence  at  "  plus,"  and  the  vwt  was 
made.  The  Count  d'Artois,  less  candid 
than  Talleyrand  would  have  shown  him- 
self in  similar  circumstances,  declared 
that  he  did  not  remember  having  said 
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anything  of  the  kind.  He  was  remind- 
ed, however,  that  the  words  were  actual- 
ly in  print,  that  the  newspaper  could  not 
very  well  have  made  a  mistake,  and  so 
on ;  and  he  was  ultimately  reduced  to 
silence  by  the  repeated  congratulations 
of  his  friends.  Besides  being  witty  him- 
self, Talleyrand  is  popularly  believed  to 
have  been  the  cause  of  wit,  and  wit  of  a 
diabolical  kind,  in  one  who  was  not 
much  given  to  satire,  even  on  occasions 
when  satire  would  have  been  permissible. 
Talleyrand  having  complained  on  his 
death-bed  that  he  was  "  suffering  the 
torments  of  the  damned,"  "  Already  ?'* 
Louis  Philippe  is  reported  to  have  ex- 
claimed. M.  Louis  Blanc  tells  the  story 
as  though  it  were  unquestionably  true,  in 
his  Hisioirc  de  Dix  Ans^  and  adds,  that 
to  revenge  himself  Talleyrand  lost  no 
time  in  delivering  to  a  friend  papers 
which  contained  important  state  secrets. 
The  anecdote,  however,  was  already  very 
old  ;  and  one  narrator,  M.  de  L^vis,  who 
places  in  the  mouth  of  a  doctor  at  his 
patient's  bedside  the  inquiry  attributed 
by  M.  Louis  Blanc  to  Louis  Philippe, 
expresses  a  reasonable  doubt  as  to 
whether  anything  so  heartless  could  have 
been  said. 

No  one  seems  to  have  corrected,  on 
the  part  of  Louis  Philippe,  M.  Louis 
Blanc's  account  of  Talleyrand's  last  in- 
terview with  his  king.  When,  however, 
some  one  wished  to  deprive  M.  Salvandy 
of  a  phrase  which  he  had  perhaps  been 
at  some  pains  to  elaborate,  he  wrote  to 
the  papers  on  the  subject.  He  declared 
that  at  the  ball  given  to  the  King  of  Na- 
ples immediately  before  the  revolution 
of  1830,  it  was  he  and  no  one  else  who 
said  :  "  The  entertainment  is  quite  Nea- 
politan ;  we  are  dancing  on  a  volcano." 

Not  many  months  afterwards  an  an- 
nouncement was  made  to  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  which  when  once  it  had 
been  uttered,  its  author  would  gladly,  no 
doubt,  have  seen  placed  to  the  account 
of  anyone  but  himself.  In  answer  to  in- 
quiries as  to  the  condition  of  affairs  in 
Poland,  General  Sebastiani  informed  the 
Assembly  that  "  order  reigned  in  War- 
saw." In  our  English  newspapers  these 
words  are  usually  attributed  to  the  Em- 
peror Nicholas,  who  is  probably  sup- 
posed to  have  addressed  them  to  one  of 
the  foreign  ambassadors  at  St.  Peters- 
burg. They  were  not  indeed  very  be- 
Nxw  Skriss.— Vol.  XXV.,  No.  x 


coming  in  the  mouth  of  a  minister  of 
one  of  the  intervening  powers ;  and  it  is 
their  very  inappropriateness  that  has 
caused  them  to  be  remembered. 

**  Order  reigns  at  Warsaw"  is  the  sort 
of  thing  the  Emperor  Nicholas  might 
have  said,  and  the  credit  of  it  will  doubt- 
less remain  with  him.  It  is  thought 
quite  natural,  too,  that  Bllicher,  on  view- 
ing London  from  the  top  of  St.  Paul's, 
should  have  cried  out  "  What  a  place  to 
plunder !"  According,  however,  to  an- 
other version,  his  words  were  "  My  God, 
what  plunder !"  in  which  case  he  would 
not  have  meant  that  the  idea  of  sacking 
London  had  [suddenly  occurred  to  his 
brigand-mind,  but  merely  that  he  was 
much  struck  by  the  mass  of  heterogene- 
ous objects  around  him.  The  German 
substantive  plunder  does  not  signify 
booty  at  all. 

To  return  for  a  moment  to  the  Em- 
peror Nicholas  :  his  comparison  of  Tur- 
key to  a  sick  man  was  by  no  means  new. 
In  likening  the  Ottoman  Empire  to  a 
sinking  patient,  he  was  only  repeating  to 
Sir  Hamilton  Seymour  what  Sir  Thomas 
Roe,  Ambassador  from  England  in  the; 
time  of  James  II.  at  Constantinople,  had 
written  hom.e  in  despatches.  "  Turkey," 
said  Sir  Thomas,  **  is  like  the  body  of  an 
old  man  crazed  with  vices,  which  puts 
on  the  appearance  of  health,  though 
near  its  end."  The  main  difference  be- 
tween the  Turkey  of  the  present  day 
and  the  Turkey  of  two  centuries  ago  lies 
perhaps  in  the  fact  that  the  Ottoman 
Empire  does  not  at  this  moment  present 
the  appearance  of  health. 

The  Crimean  War  produced  a  certain 
number  of  historic  phrases,  such  as 
"  C'est  magnifique,  mais  ce  n'est  pas  la 
guerre" — cited  too  often  and  too  com- 
placently; MacMahon's  **J*y  suis,  j'y 
reste,"  which  only  seems  to  have  been 
remembered,  since  the  Marshal's  eleva- 
tion to  the  highest  dignity  in  France ; 
and  the  late  Prince  Gortchakofi's  **  feu 
d'enfer"  as  descriptive  of  the  fire  under 
which  the  Russians  retired  from  the 
south  of  Sebastopol.  The  English,  as 
usual,  contented  themselves  with  deeds. 
In  the  British  Parliament,  however,  an 
expression,  which  has  since  become  his- 
torical, was  used  by  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle in  reference  to  the  beginning  of 
the  war — into  which  we  were  said  to  be 
**  drifting."  Like  so  many  other  historical 
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phrases,  this  one  in  time  lost  its  original 
meaning,  and  is  now  perversely  misinter- 
preted as  signifying,  not  that  the  nego- 
tiations took  a  course  which  led  gradually 
to  a  declaration  of  hostilities,  but  that 
the  country  fell  into  a  state  of  war,  with- 
out guidance,  and  independently  of  the 
wishes  of  the  Government. 

Cavour's  "  Italia  fara  da  se"  became 
strangely  celebrated,  considering  that  It- 
aly never  did  and  never  could  have  done 
anything  by  herself.  It  inspired  other 
nations  with  the  idea  of  "  doing  by 
themselves,"  and  unhappy  Poland  did 
for  herself  in  the  insurrection  of  1863. 
The  conscription  which  precipitated  the 
rising  was  denounced  by  Lord  Russell 
(at  second  hand)  as  a  **  proscription." 
Lord  Russell,  indeed,  has  made  many 
points,  apart  from  the  six  which  he  pre- 
sented in  1863  to  Prince  Gortchakoff. 
*' To  be  conspicuous  by  its  absence,"  is  a 
happy  rendering  of  *'  briller  par  son  ab- 
sence ;"  and  the  "  wisdom  of  many,  the 
wit  of  one,"  as  the  definition  of  a  prov- 
erb, is  almost  as  good  as  Pope's  defini- 
tion of  wit,  which  it  very  much  resem- 
bles. In  France  during  the  late  war  it 
was  universally  believed  that  on  entering 
French  territory  the  King  of  Prussia  had 
proclaimed  himself  the  enemy,  "  not  of 
France,  but  only  of  the  emperor."  He 
had  done  nothing  ot  the  kind.  But  Na- 
j)oleon,  to  whom  the  text  of  the  procla- 
mation could  scarcely  have  been  known, 
seems  to  have  adopted  the  i)opular  ver- 
sion of  it,  and  to  have  imagined  that 
some  useful  end  might  be  served  by  his 
surrendering  himself  personally,  apart 
from  his  army.  Repeated  day  after  day 
in  hundreds  of  newspapers,  the  story  of 
the  king's  *'  solemn  declaration  "  took 
such  hold  on  the  French  mind  that  it 
will  now  in  all  likelihood  never  be  dis- 
lodged. The  true  version  of  the  procla- 
mation to  the  inhabitants  of  occupied 
districts,  telling  them  simply  that  war 
was  being  waged  against  the  French 
troops,  and  not  against  inoffensive  citi- 
zens, must,  since  the  peace,  have  been 
read  by  many  thousands  of  Frenchmen. 
liUt  the  false  version  had  been  read, 
again  and  again,  by  millions ;  and  it  seems 
still  to  be  accepted.  At  least  M.  Au- 
guste  Vacquerie,  writing  on  the  subject 
of  the  Ilavreiith  In-stival  (which  at  first 
sight  does  not  seem  very  intimately  con- 
nected  with   the  German  campaign   in 


France),  has  lately  reminded  the  readers 
of  Lc  Rappel  that  "  on  the  eve  of  enter- 
ing France  the  King  of  Prussia  declared 
solemnly  that  he  did  not  make  war 
against  France,  but  against  the  emperor." 

The  war  between  France  and  Germa- 
ny produced  but  few  historic  phrases. 
Such  7notSy  however,  as  it  really  called 
forth  were  all  uttered  on  the  French 
side.  "  Pas  un  pouce  de  notre  terrain, 
pas  une  pierre  de  nos  forteresses  !"  would 
have  been  admirable,  if  the  refusal  so 
pointedly  expressed  could  have  been 
maintained.  As  it  is,  M.  Favre's  clever 
phrase  may  be  classed  with  General  Du- 
crot's — '*  I  shall  return  dead  or  victori- 
ous," and  with  **  La  Garde  meurt,  et  ne 
se  rend  pas  ;'*  though  at  Waterloo  some 
of  the  Guards  did  indeed  die,  while  a 
great  number  surrendered.  It  has  lately 
been  shown  that  General  Ducrot's  boast- 
ful proclamation  was  composed  in  his 
absence,  apparently  'by  the  author  of 
**  Pas  un  pouce,"  &c.,  and  attributed  to 
him  without  his  consent  or  knowledge  ; 
as  "  La  (Jarde  meurt,"  &c.,  was  equally 
without  justification  attributed  to  Cam- 
bronne. 

Among  the  Emperor  Napoleon's  ut- 
terances in  connection  with  the  war, 
*^  Old  soldiers  wept  at  seeing  him  so 
calm,"  has  been  preserved  by  German 
caricaturists;  and  Mr.  Gladstone  has 
thought  fit  to  save  from  oblivion,  **  Tout 
l)eut  se  r(^tablir,"  in  one  of  his  Majesty's 
telegrams. 

Napoleon's  letter  of  surrender  will  of 
course  be  remembered  as  an  historical 
document  of  the  highest  interest.  A 
great  writer  reproducing  its  substance 
many  years  afterwards  for  the  first  time 
could  doubtless  have  improved  upon  it, 
could  possibly  have  done  for  it  what  the 
Spanish  historian  did  for  Francis  l.'s 
letter  after  Pavia.  JUit  the  Emperor's 
words,  or  something  very  like  them,  were 
at  once  made  public,  and  they  are  cer- 
tainly superior  to  what  Francis  I.  wrote 
in  a  somewhat  similar  plight.  Francis's 
letter  was,  it  is  true,  intended  only  for 
his  mother,  whereas  Napoleon's  letter 
was  addressed  to  the  whole  world,  or 
was  at  least  written  in  the  consciousness 
that  the  whole  world  would  read  it. 
With  all  the  changes  necessary  to  suit 
the  facts  of  the  case,  r(>Oiir.G[  in  the  style 
of  '*  Tout  est  perdu  fors  I'hunneur,  or 
''  La  Garde  meurt,  et  ne  se  rend  pas,' 
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would  have  been  suitable  to  the  occa- 
sion ;  and  without  being  unduly  precise, 
or  emphatic,  or  otherwise  theatrical,  the 
Emperor  could  scarcely  have  declared 
in  fewer  words  than  he  employed  that, 
unable  to  find  death,  he  accepted  captiv- 
ity. As  a  proof  of  the  tendency  of 
things  to  go  wrong,  even  when  deviation 
from  the  right  course  would  seem  next 
to  impossible,  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
at  least  four  different  versions  of  the 
Emperor  Napoleon's  letter  have  been 
published.  In  some  he  lays  his  sword 
at  the  feet,  in  others,  places  it  in  the 
hands  of  the  Prussian  king.  In  a  man- 
uscript copy  circulated  the  night  of  the 
battle,  not  many  hours  after  the  receipt 
of  the  original,  the  writer  made  the  Em- 
peror declare  himself  incapable  of  dying 
at  the  head  of  his  troops.  "  N'ayant 
pas  S2i  mourir,"  instead  of  "n'ayant 
paspu  mourir,"  it  began  ;  and  probably 
this  edition,  presenting  at  least  one  nota- 
ble variation  from  the  genuine  text, 
found  its  way,  like  so  many  others,  into 
print. 

The  Emperor  William  received  and 
left  behind  him  at  Versailles,  a  number 
of  letters,  more  or  less  anonymous,  in 
which  he  was  taunted  with  having  con- 
tinued the  war  after  the  capture  of  the 
man  against  whom  alone  he  pretended 
to  have  undertaken  it.  On  the  margin 
of  one  of  these  epistles,  in  which  he  was 
addressed  familiarly  in  English  as  **  Old 
Rascal !"  the  Emperor  had  written,  "  Je 
n'ai  jamais  dit  cela;"  and  his  Majesty's 
chief  minister  has  repeatedly  found  it 
necessary  to  meet  similarly  unfounded 
accusations  with  a  similar  reply. 

If  proclamations  and  letters  are  falsi- 
fied in  tim:;  of  war,  and  falsified  so  rapid- 
ly that  incorrect  copies  get  into  circu- 
lation before  the  ink  of  the  original  doc- 
ument has  had  time  to  dry,  speeches,  say- 
ings, and  utterances  of  all  kinds  arc  lia- 
ble to  the  same  fate  in  time  of  peace. 
In  France,  and  not  in  France  alone, 
nothing  is  more  generally  believed  of 
Prince  Bismarck  than  that  he  once,  in  the 
Prussian  Chamber,  declared  the  superi- 
ority, or  rather  the  priority,  of  "  might  " 
to  **  right  "  :  "  Macht  vor  Rccht,"  or,  as 
the  French  put  it,  "  La  force  i)rime  le 
droit."  Times  out  of  number,  Prince 
BismaTk  has  written  to  deny  that  he 
ever  uttered  what  in  one  sense  would  be 
a  mere  truism  (since  every  right  is  pre- 


ceded by  and  based  on  some  kind  of 
force),  in  another  a  simple  barbarism ; 
until  at  last  the  very  frequency  of  his 
contradictions,  and  the  necessity,  con- 
stantly renewed,  of  having  to  make  them, 
has  been  used  as  an  argument  against 
him.  The  terrible  "  blood  and  iron  " 
through  which  alone  a  nation  can  gain 
its  rights,  is  known  to  be  an  expression 
borrowed  from  a  German  poet,  in  whose 
verse  it  means  neither  more  nor  less 
than — 

"  Who  would  be  free,  himself  must  strike  the 
blow," 

in  O'Connell's  favorite  couplet. 

The  saying,  attributed  to  M.  Thiers, 
about  the  advantages  of  the  Republican 
form  of  government  in  France  as  "  the 
one  which  divides  us  the  least,"  had  not, 
when  it  was  first  pronounced,  the  mean- 
ing given  to  it  now.  M.  Thiers,  as  a 
Royalist,  made  the  remark,  since  turned 
against  the  monarchical  party ;  and 
what  he  said  was  :  "  The  Republic  is 
the  form  of  government  which  divides 
us  (the  Royalists)  the  least,  and  which 
disunites  them  (the  Republicans)  the 
most."  In  other  words,  "  Monarchists 
of  all  kinds  will  combine  against  a  Re- 
public ;  but,  a  Republic  once  declared. 
Republicans  will  quarrel  among  them- 
selves." At  present  the  first  half  of  M 
Thiers's  epigram  is  alone  quoted  ;  and, 
true  or  false,  the  pointless  phrase,  as  now 
interpreted,  suits  the  existing  situation. 

No  man  or  true  wit,  when  a  good 
thing  has  been  given  to  him,  or  has  even 
been  taken  possession  of  by  himself, 
likes  to  be  afterwards  deprived  of  it  for 
the  benefit  of  the  rightful  owner.  Thus 
when  Mr.  Disraeli's  culogium  on  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  including  his  essay 
on  the  character  of  a  general,  was  shown 
to  M.  Thiers,  that  eminent  statesman  at 
once  protested  that  it  must  be  his  ;  "  Ca 
doit  etre  de  moi,"he  exclaimed;  though 
it  afterwards  turned  out  to  be  Armand 
Carrel's. 

I>ord  Beaconsfield  is  the  author  of  in- 
numerable phrases  which  have  made 
their  mark.  The  writer,  however,  of  a 
very  interesting  article  in  a  recent  num- 
ber of  J^raser's  Magazine  has  shown  that 
Mr.  Disraeli  sometimes  ^' pi-enait  son 
hicu^'  like  Molierc,  ^  h^rcvcr  l-.^  '^hanced 
to  find  it.  When  Mr.  Disraeli  called  our 
street  cab  "  the  gondola  of  London,"  he 
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borrowed  the  phrase  from  Friends  of  an  "  extinct  volcano"  long  before  Mr. 

Bohemia^  a  wild,  brilliant  novel  by  the  Disraeli  discovered  in    the    House  of 

late  Edward  Whitty.     Mendelssohn,  too,  Commons  a  whole  row  of  "  extinct  vol- 

had  described  Chenibini  as  looking  like  canoes." — MacmillarCs  Magazine, 
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KING  HENRY'S  HUNT, 

A   BALLAD. 

King  Henry  stood  in  Waltham  Wood, 
One  mom  in  merry  May-time ; 

Years  fifteen  hundred  thirty-six. 

From  Christ,  had  roU'd  away  time. 

King  Henry  stood  in  Waltham  Wood, 
All  young  green,  sunny-shady. 

He  would  not  mount  his  pawing  horse. 
Though  men  and  dogs  were  ready. 

*  What  ails  his  Highness  ?     Up  and  down 

In  moody  sort  he  paceth; 
He  is  not  wont  to  be  so  slack. 
Whatever  game  he  chaseth.' 

He  paced  and  stopp'd ;  he  paced  and  tum'd , 

At  times  he  inly  mutter'd ; 
He  puird  his  girdle,  twitch *d  his  beard; 

But  not  one  word  he  utter'd. 

The  hounds  in  couples  nosed  about. 

Or  on  the  sward  lay  idle ; 
The  huntsmen  stole  a  fearful  glance. 

While  fingering  girth  or  bridle. 

Among  themselves,  but  not  too  loud. 

The  young  lords  laugh 'd  and  chatter'd, 

Or  broke  a  branch  of  hawthorn-bloom, 
As  though  it  nothing  mattered. 

King  Henry  sat  on  a  feird  oak. 

With  gloomier  eyes  and  stranger; 

His  brows  were  knit,  his  lip  he  bit; 
To  look  that  way  was  danger. 

Mused  he  on  Pope  and  Emperor? 

Denied  them  and  defied  them? 
Or  traitors  in  his  very  realm 

Complotting .^ — woe  betide  them! 

Suddenly  on  the  south-west  wind, 
Distinct  though  distant,  sounded 

A  cannon  shot, — and  to  his  feet 
The  King  of  England  bounded. 
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My  horse ! '  he  shouts, — ^  Uncouple  now ! ' 

And  all  were  quickly  mounted. 
A  hind  was  found;  man,  horse,  and  hound 
Like  furious  demons  hunted. 

Fast  fled  the  deer  by  grove  and  glade, 

The  chase  did  faster  follow; 
And  every  wild-wood  alley  rang 

With  hunter's  horn  and  hollo. 

Away  together  stream'd  the  hounds; 

Forward  press'd  every  rider. 
You're  free  to  slay  a  hind  in  May, 

If  there's  no  calf  beside  her. 

King  Harry  rode  a  mighty  horse. 

His  Grace  being  broad  and  heavy, 
And  like  a  stormy  wind  he  crash 'd 

Through  copse  and  thicket  leavy. 

He  rode  so  hard,  and  roar'd  so  loud, 

AD  men  his  course  avoided; 
The  fiery  steed,  long  held  on  fret, 

With  many  a  snort  enjoy'd  it. 

The  hind  was  kill'd,  and  down  they  sat 
To  flagon  and  to  pasty. 
'Ha,  by  Saint  George,  a  noble  Prince! 
Tho'  hot,  by  times,  and  hasty.' 

Lord  Norfolk  knew,  and  other  few. 

Wherefore  that  chase  began  on 
The  signal  of  a  gun  far  off. 

One  growl  of  distant  cannon, — 

And  why  so  jovial  grew  his  Grace, 

That  erst  was  sad  and  sullen : 
With  that  boom  from  the  Tower,  had  fall'n 

The  head  of  fair  Anne  Bullen. 

Her  neck,  which  Henry  used  to  kiss. 

The  bloody  axe  did  sever; 
Their  little  child,  Elizabeth, 

She'll  see  no  more  for  ever. 

Gaily  the  King  for  Greenwich  rides  ;^ 

Each  moment  makes  his  glee  more; 
He  thinks — *  To-morrow  I'm  betrothed. 

At  last,  to  young  Jane  Seymour ! ' 

The  sunshine  falls,  the  wild-bird  calls, 
^  Across  the  slopes  of  Epping; 

From  grove  to  glade,  through  light  and  shade. 
The  troops  of  deer  are  stepping. 

Fraser^s  Magazine, 
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Of  the  many  facts  in  physical  geogra- 
phy which  modern  study  has  brought  to 
light,  none,  perhaps,  is  more  startling 
than  the  certainty  that,  in  former  ages, 
the  climate  of  the  earth  has  been  very 
different  from  what  it  now  is.  Our 
forefathers  had  so  accustomed  them- 
selves to  the  idea  that  the  present  is  the 
natural  order  of  things,  that  heat  and 
cold  are  the  essential  and  necessary 
characteristics  of  the  tropical  and  arctic 
zones,  that  they  received  with  increduli- 
ty the  announcements  of  geological  dis- 
coveries which  seemed  to  speak  of  wide- 
ly different  conditions  ;  and  maintained 
that  the  remains  of  tropical  beasts  or 
plants  found,  as  in  our  country,  ••.  ist 
have  been  carried  there  in  some  convul- 
sion or  cataclysm,  probably  by  the  great 
deluge  itself.  , 

This  state  of  doubt,  incredulity,  and 
unbelief  has  long  since  passed  away,  and 
it  is  now  well  known,  not  only  by  pro- 
fessed students  of  geology  and  geogra- 
phy, but  by  the  general  reader,  that  from 
the  earliest  ages  the  climate,  as  well  as 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  has  been  sub- 
ject to  continual  change.  The  knowl- 
edge, however,  is  a  living  reality  to  but 
few.  The  fosiiils  of  the  coal-fields  have 
indeed  long  accustomed  the  public  to 
the  idea  of  a  period  of  great  warmth,  an 
idea  accepted  the  more  readily  as  in  aj)- 
parent  unison  with  the  received  belief  in 
the  once  molten  state  of  the  globe,  which 
was  thus  sui)posed  to  have  been  still 
cooling  down  to  its  present  temperature 
within  comparatively  recent  times  ;  but 
the  idea  of  frequent  alternaiions,  of  peri- 
ods of  great  cold  succeeding  or  preced- 
ing periods  of  great  warmth,  is  one  of 
which  indeed  many  may  have  read  or 
heard,  but  without,  by  any  means,  fully 
grasping  the  meaning  of  it. 

In  fact,  the  old  notion,  as  formulated 


*  (l.)  'J' he  Great  Ice  Age^  and  its  Relation  to  the 
Antiquity  of  Man.  Hy  James  Gkikie,  F.R.S.E., 
F.G.S.,  of  iler  Majesty's  Geological  Survey  of 
Scotland.     8vo.     London.     1874. 

(2. )  Climate  and  Time  in  their  Geological  Re- 
lations :  a  Theory  of  Secular  Changes  of  the 
Earth's  Climate.  Hy  James  Croll,  of  Her 
Majesty's  Geological  Survey  of  Scotland.  8vo. 
London.     1875. 


by  Sir  David  Brewster,  that  temperature, 
and  climate  as  depending  on  tempera- 
ture, is  a  simple  function  of  the  latitude, 
has  stood  very  much  in  the  way,  and  has 
rendered  it  difficult  for  any  more  exact 
statement  to  win  belief ;  so  that  even 
now  the  great  difference  between  the 
climates  of  places  on  the  same  parallel, 
such  as  liabrador  and  England,  ia  an 
every-day  source  of  wonder  and  vague 
guessing.  But  the  experience  of  modern 
geographers  has  shown  that  such  irregu- 
larities are  the  rule,  and  the  labors  of 
geologists  have  proved  that,  in  past  ages, 
climate  has  varied  and  alternated  in  al- 
most every  possible  way,  from  the  poles 
to  *li..'  e(|uator.  The  geological  record 
is  in  many  places  obscure,  in  many  places 
altogether  obliterated  ;  but  enough  re- 
mains to  establish  the  general  truth  of 
the  proposition,  and  to  propound  it  as  a 
physical  problem  of  no  less  interest  than 
difficulty. 

It  is  the  interpretation  of  tfiis  record, 
the  investigation  of  this  problem,  that 
the  authors  of  the  two  works  which  we 
have  named  above  have  attempted. 
They  have  done  so  in  a  patient  and 
earnest  manner,  searching  after  truth 
with  a  zeal  that  recognizes  no  hindrance, 
with  a  ])ractised  skill  that  luxuriates  in 
difficulties ;  and  they  have  given  us 
books  of  an  interest  more  thrilling  than 
the  most  sensational  tale  of  broken  vows 
or  violated  commandments  which  has 
gone  the  round  of  the  circulating  libra- 
ries. Mr.  Oeikie*s  book,  indeed,  is  prin- 
cipally historical  or  descriptive,  and  is 
eminently  readable  and  intensely  excit- 
ing ;  but  Mr.  Croll's  will  scarcely  meet 
with  such  popularacceptance,  for  though 
its  interest  is,  if  possible,  even  greater 
than  that  of  the  other,  it  bristles  with 
facts,  and  arguments,  and  stern  arithme- 
tic, which  will  delight  the  earnest  stu- 
dent, but  will  be  as  a  quickset  hedge 
from  which  the  mere  casual  reader  will 
turn  in  dismay.  For  such,  thetbook 
does  not  profess  to  be  written ;  and 
whilst  we  would  call  special  attention  to 
it,  as  well  as  to  its  fellow,  as  both  requir- 
ing and  deserving  a  careful  examination, 
we  think  we  shall  be  doing  the  world  of 
letters  good  service  in  presenting  to  it 
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some  account  of  the  subject-matter  of 
these  very  remarkable  works,  whose 
publication  may  be  said  to  mark  a  scien- 
tific epoch. 

We  would  not,  of  course,  be  under- 
stood to  imply  that  the  phenomena  treat- 
ed of  in  these  works  are  now  for  the 
first  time  described  and  discussed.  So 
far  from  this  being  the  case,  the  outline  of 
the  facts  has  been  before  the  public  for 
more  than  thirty  years,  and  their  inter- 
pretation has  been  investigated  by  most 
of  the  leading  geologists  of  P^urope  and 
America,  and  more  particularly  in  our 
own  country  by  Lyell,  Ramsay,  and 
Archibald  Geikie,  the  elder  brother  of 
one  of  our  present  authors.  But  in  the 
writings  of  all  these,  the  subject  of  cli- 
mate has  been  more  or  less  subsidiary  to 
some  other  principal  design,  an  incident- 
al episode  or  illustration  in  On:  body  of 
some  more  general  essay,  and  its  details 
have  not  been  worked  out  in  a  compre- 
hensive and  collected  manner.  In  this 
sense  '  The  Great  Ice  Age  '  and  ^  Climate 
and  Time  '  form  the  first  complete  expo- 
sition of  these  phenomena  and  their  cor- 
relative theories,  and  have  thus  a  dis- 
tinct value,  irrespective  of  the  skilled  la- 
bor and  scientific  acumen  which  have 
been  brought  to  bear  on  the  complex 
problems  under  consideration. 

AVhen  the  early  dispute  between  the 
rival  claims  of  fire  and  water  began  to 
die  out,  and  the  less  sensational  theory 
of  Sir  Charles  Lyell  made  its  way,  geolo- 
gists perceived  that  there  were  many 
facts  which  neither  fire  nor  water,  nor 
any  other  familiar  agency,  could  explain  ; 
such,  for  instance,  as  huge  angular  boul- 
ders found  many  hundreds  of  miles  from 
the  place  of  their  origin  ;  heaps  of  rough 
stones  or  of  dirt  piled  up  or  scattered 
about  in  situations  where  water  could 
not  have  carried  them ;  fixed  rocks, 
smoothed,  rounded,  polished,  and  regu- 
larly scratched ;  or  vast  quantities  of 
finely-ground  and  well-kneaded  but  un- 
stratified  clay  intimately  mixed  up  with 
stones  scratched  and  polished  as  the 
rocks.  And  yet  these  appearances,  com- 
mon over  the  whole  of  Northern  Europe 
and  America,  are  peculiarly  so  in  our 
own  country  :  the  clay,  especially,  is  a 
distinct  geological  feature  of  a  great  part 
of  the  Scottish  lowlands,  where  it  is 
known  as  *  till,'  and  of  England,  where 
it    has    been    more    commonly    called 


*  boulder  clay  ;*  but  its  characteristics  are 
everywhere  the  same  ;  it  is  a  firm,  tough, 
tenacious,  stony  clay,  more  objectiona- 
ble to  engineers  than  the  hardest  rocks. 
These  phenomena  were  the  subject  of 
much  debate  :  it  was  only  by  slow  de- 
grees that  the  prejudices  of  habit  and  of 
former  modes  of  thought  could  be  over- 
come, and  it  became  recognized  that  ice 
was  the  one  and  only  agent  in  nature 
which  could  give  rise  to  them. 

Long  observation  in  S\vitzerland,where 
glaciers  still  exist,  showed  that  the  grind- 
ing and  kneading  of  the  clay  is  even  now 
going  on  ;  that  rocks  are  even  now  being 
smoothed,  rounded,  polished,  and 
scratched  ;  that  irregular  heaps  of  stones 
are  being  piled  up  as  lateral  or  terminal 
moraines;  and  that  enormous  boulders 
are  being  carried  far  from  their  parent 
rlirf.  More  exact  observation  showed 
that  the  glaciers  of  modern  Switzerland 
are  mere  pigmies  in  comparison  with 
those  which  must  have  existed  long  ago, 
and  pointed  out  the  moraines  of  the 
past,  identical  in  fashion  with  those  of 
the  present,  the  rounded  and  scratched 
rocks,  the  transported  boulders,  and  all 
the  other  marks  which  the  modern  gla- 
ciers could  be  seen  duly  registering. 
Here  then  was  the  key  :  the  marks  in 
England,  in  Scotland,  in  Denmark,  in 
Norway  or  Sweden,  were  identical  with 
those  found  in  Switzerland,  and  there 
clearly  recognized  as  made  by  an  ex- 
tended system  of  glaciers.  But  it  was 
difficult  to  believe  that  glaciers  of  a  size 
at  all  adequate  to  produce  the  observed 
effects  could  ever  have  existed  in  this 
temperate  and  low-lying  part  of  Europe  ; 
and  even  to  those  who  were  prepared  to 
admit  the  effect  of  glacier  action,  there 
were  many  apparent  contradictions  which 
seemed  to  render  the  proposed  theory 
untenable.  Still,  the  enormous  power  of 
ice,  both  to  carry  and  to  grind,  was  gen- 
erally admitted  ;  and  it  was  eagerly  and 
positively  maintained  that  the  particular 
form  of  ice  which  had,  in  past  ages,  been 
at  work  in  this  part  of  the  globe,  was 
that  of  bergs  borne  on  an  arctic  current. 

This  did  not  seem  to  involve  any  ex- 
treme change  of  climate.  It  was  well 
known  that  on  the  other  side  of  the  At- 
lantic, bergs  of  an  enormous  size  annu- 
ally come  down  to  a  much  lower  latitude 
than  ours,  and  that  in  the  south  they  ap- 
proach very  near  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
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Hope.  There  was,  therefore,  little  diffi- 
culty in  the  way  of  admitting  the  possi- 
bility of  icebergs  coming  out  of  the  arc- 
tic, and  drifting  on  their  way  over  such 
parts  of  this  country  as  happened  at  the 
time  to  be  under  water.  An  able  and 
popular  writer  enlarged  on  this  idea  a 
few  years  ago,  in  that  roost  interesting 
work,  *  Frost  and  Fire,*  and  argued  that 
the  precise  track  of  these  icebergs  was 
over  what  is  now  Russian  Lapland,  then 
the  bottom  of  the  sea,  down  the  Gulf  of 
Bothnia,  and  so  out  over  the  submerged 
south  of  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  England. 

Plausible  as  Mr.  Campbell's  theory 
undoubtedly  is,  and  though  in  many  re- 
spects ingenious  and  suggestive,  it  is 
none  the  less  founded  on  fancy  rather 
than  on  observation,  and  has  not  stood 
the  test  of  severe  scientific  scrutiny.  In- 
deed, when  such  scrutiny  is  uncomprom- 
isingly carried  out,  it  is  found  that  there 
is  no  evidence  at  all  showing  that  ice- 
bergs do  or  can  smooth,  round,  polish, 
or  even  regularly  scratch  rocks  over 
which  they  pass;  there  is  no  evidence 
at  all  showing,  or  tending  to  show,  that 
they  ever  grind  over  rocks  in  such  a  way 
as  to  produce  any  of  these  effects  in  the 
very  slightest  degree.  The  evidence  is 
indeed  rather  to  the  contrary,  that  they 
do  not  and  cannot  grind  along  the  bot- 
tom ;  that  they  either  float  freely  or 
bring  up  with  a  violent  shock,  that  may 
smash,  or  contort,  or  plough  up  the  bot- 
tom, but  most  certainly  does  not  mark  it 
with  long  series  of  fine  scratches,  or 
stria. 

These  stricB  are  amongst  the  most 
common  of  ice  markings ;  they  exactly 
resemble  those  now  made  by  glaciers ; 
they  therefore  may  have  been  made  by 
glaciers ;  and  no  other  natural  agent  is 
known  by  which  they  can  have  been 
made.  The  necessary  inference  then  is 
that  they  were  made  by  glaciers ;  that 
the  ice  which  has  crushed  and  ground 
the  surface  of  our  country,  not  only  on 
the  mountains,  but  on  the  lowlands,  was 
land  ice  ;  and  that  therefore  the  climate 
of  this  pari  of  the  world  was,  at  that 
time,  such  as  to  admit  of  land  ice  in  very 
large  masses.  When  the  various  glacial 
phenomena  are  examined  step  by  step, 
m  full  detail,  it  is  found  that  the  action 
of  land  ice  will  explain  them  all,  if  only 
it  can  be  supposed  to  have  been  in  suffi- 
'ent  quantity ;  but  the  great  difficulty 


has  been  in  the  conception  of  the  enor- 
mous extent  of  ice  which  must  have  been 
at  work.  Glaciers,  as  ordinarily  under- 
stood, are  quite  insufficient ;  and  the 
id^a,  stupendous  as  it  seems,  which  has 
been  gaining  ground,  and  which  is  now 
very  generally  held  by  all  competent  ge- 
ologists, is  that  at  the  period  of  this 
world's  history  to  which  these  glacial 
phenomena  are  to  be  referred,  the  whole 
adjacent  surface  of  the  earth  was  cov- 
ered, to  the  depth  of  several  thousand 
feet,  with  one  solid  mass  of  ice. 

So  far  as  Europe  is  concerned,  the 
ice-cap  extended  over  the  greater  part  of 
Germany,  Sweden  and  Norway,  the  Bal- 
tic, Denmark,  the  North  Sea,  Great  ^ 
Britain  and  Ireland,  and  seaward  for 
some  distance  into  the  Atlantic,  where  it 
terminated,  probably  near  the  present 
hundred-fathom  line,  in  an  ice-wall  or 
cliff,  not  unlike  that  now  existing  in  the 
Antarctic  Ocean.  This  is,  in  bare  out- 
line, the  description  of  North-western 
Europe  in  what  is  known  as  '  the  glacial 
period ;'  whilst  further  south  and  east 
the  glaciers  of  the  Alps,  Apennines,  and 
other  mountain  ranges,  even  as  far  as  the 
Lebanon,  had  an  exaggerated  develop- 
ment. The  condition  of  North  America 
was  similar :  the  ice  covering  extended 
in  one  unbroken  sheet  as  far  as  the  par- 
ellel  of  40°,  and  reached  in  exceptional 
though  enormous  glaciers  to  a  much 
lower  latitude. 

The  evidence  however  stands  out  very 
clearly  that  these  masses  of  continental 
ice  were  not  connected  ;  that  they  were 
not  parts  of  a  huge  ice-cap  covering  the 
pole,  and  stretching  down  to  the  parallel 
of  40°  or  50**.  The  strice  left  in  the  far 
north  of  Lapland  lead  down  towards  the 
Arctic  Sea ;  those  in  the  north  of  Scot- 
land also  lead  north ;  those  in  the  east 
lead  east,  towards  the  North  Sea.  It 
would  appear  that  the  bed  of  this  sea 
was  the  low-lying  part  of  the  enormous 
glacier,  slowly  creeping  north,  and  ter- 
minating beyond  the  Shetland  Islands, 
in  a  continuation  of  the  Irish  ice-cliff. 
In  the  southern  hemisphere  the  action 
of  ice  in  a  manner  equally  beyond  pres- 
ent possibility  is  also  well  attested ; 
though  the  comparatively  limited  area 
of  land,  and  the  relative  scantiness  of 
observation  even  over  that  limited  area, 
prevent  our  attempting  to  trace  its  ex- 
tent. 
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It  is  difficult  to  accept  the  idea  of 
such  a  climatic  condition,  whether  in 
the  northern  or  southern  hemisphere,  an 
idea  so  utterly  subversive  of  all  precon- 
ceived notions.  What !  one  might  be 
tempted  to  exclaim, —England  with  a 
climate  like  that  of  Greenland !  As 
well  speak  of  Greenland  with  a  climate 
like  that  of  England.  A  climax  of  ab- 
surdity ;  and  yet  it  is  exactly  this  change 
which  has  taken  place.  We  cannot  get 
rid  of  evidence  by,  ostrich-like,  ignoring 
it.  The  evidence  of  this  remarkable 
change  of  climate  is  overwhelming,  and 
though  its  extreme  copiousness  prevents 
our  even  attempting  to  recapitulate  it, 
we  may  illustrate  the  general  statement 
of  fact  by  calling  attention  to  some  of 
its  more  salient  features. 

Glaciers,  such  as  we  now  know  them 
in  Switzerland,  may  be  properly  called 
rivers  of  ice :  they  descend  from  the 
sides  of  mountains  into  valleys,  and  con- 
tinue their  course  down  the  valleys  until 
they  reach  their  bounding  limit.  What- 
ever may  be  eventually  proved  to  be  the 
cause  of  the  motion  of  glaciers,  it  is 
quite  certain  that  the  downward  force  of 
gravity  plays  an  important  part  in  it ; 
hence,  when  blocks  of  stone  fall  on  to, 
or  become  imbedded  in,  a  glacier,  they 
descend  with  it,  and  when  left  by  the 
melting  ice,  are  almost  necessarily  at  a 
lower  level  than  their  origin.  But  the 
travelled  blocks  now  found  in  many 
parts  of  Europe  do  not  correspond  to 
this  condition :  they  are  frequently  found 
at  a  higher  level,  and  in  positions  such 
that  they  must  have  passed  over  hill 
ranges  of  considerable  altitude.  Amongst 
these,  special  mention  is  made  of  a  large 
mass  of  mica-slate,  at  a  height  of  1,020 
feet  on  the  Pentland  Hills,  which  must 
have  come  from  fifty  miles  to  the  north 
or  eighty  to  the  west.  Boulders  of  high- 
land rocks  have  been  found  on  the 
northern  slopes  of  the  Lammermuir  Hillsi 
and  on  the  crests  of  the  hills  between  the 
valleys  of  the  Clyde  and  the  Irvine. 
These  blocks  passed  not  only  over  wide 
valleys,  such  as  the  Forth  or  Clyde,  but 
over  the  Campsie  or  Ochil  Hills ;  and  if 
we  admit  that  ice  was  the  carrying  agent, 
it  is  clear  that  the  valleys  must  have 
been  filled  up,  and  the  intervening  hills 
buried  in  the  one  sea  of  ice  which  swept 
down  from  the  highlands  over  the  low 
country.     And  whilst    the    scratching, 


polishing,  and  rounding  of  rocks,  every- 
where noted,  as  well  as  the  mingled  and 
confused  mass  of  ground  clay  and  stones, 
may  be  considered  as  certain  proofs  of 
glacier  action,  the  portage  of  these  and 
many  other  boulders  over  vast  distances, 
across  wide  valleys  or  even  seas,  and  up 
steep  slopes,  is  conclusive  as  to  the  stu- 
pendous size  of  the  glaciers  which  per- 
formed the  work. 

The  evidence  of  a  once  genial  climate 
in  the  now  ice-bound  Arctic  is  equally 
conclusive.  The  readers  of  arctic  voy- 
ages— and  during  the  last  twelve  months 
they  have  been  numerous — will  be  famil- 
iar with  McClure's  discovery  of  the  re- 
mains of  a  forest  of  pine  trees  on  the 
northern  shores  of  Banks  Land,  in  lati- 
tude 74°  48',  300  feet  above  sea  level. 
*  From  the  perfect  state  of  the  bark,*  he 
wrote,  *  and  the  position  of  the  trees  so 
far  from  the  sea,  there  can  be  but  little 
doubt  that  they  grew  originally  in  the 
country.*  Many  other  instances  have 
been  noted ;  and  though  some  eminent 
geologists,  including  the  late  Sir  Roder- 
ick Murchison,  have  suggested  the  possi- 
bility of  these  trees  having  been  drifted 
there,  as  perhaps  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Mackenzie,  such  a  supposition  demands 
a  sea  nearly  clear  of  ice,  which  would  it- 
self speak  of  a  widely  different  climate. 

But  the  tree  found  by  Sir  Edward 
Belcher,  near  the  northern  end  of  Wel- 
lington Sound  in  latitude  75°  32',  and 
longitude  92°  W.,  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  inland,  is  conclusive  against  this 
supposition.  It  was  unmistakably  in 
sitUy  and  was  dug  out  of  the  ground,  with 
the  soil  immediately  in  contact  with  its 
roots.  When  brought  home,  it  was  ex- 
amined by  Sir  William  Hooker,  whose 
report  is  curious.  *  The  structure  of  the 
wood,*  he  says,  *  differs  remarkably  in  its 
anatomical  character  from  that  of  any 
other  conifer  with  which  I  am  acquaint- 
ed.' The  peculiarity,  described  at  great 
length,  consists  in  the  division  of  each 
concentric  ring,  or  annual  growth,  into 
two  zones,  of  which  the  inner,  or  first 
formed,  must  be  regarded  as  imperfectly 
developed,  being  deposited  at  a  season 
when  the  functions  of  the  plant  are  very 
intermittently  exercised,  and  when  a  few 
short  hours  of  sunshine  are  daily  suc- 
ceeded by  many  of  extreme  cold.*  In 
the  outer  zone,  on  the  other  hand,  formed 
whilst  the  sun's  heat  and  light  are  con- 
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tinuous  throughout  the  twenty-four 
hours,  the  wood  fibres  are  more  perfect- 
ly developed  than  is  usual  in  the  natural 
order  to  which  this  tree  belongs. 

Of  a  much  eailier  age,  but  bearing  ev- 
idence to  a  still  milder  climate,  are  the 
coal  measures,  which,  as  is  well  known, 
have  been  found  in  many  parts  of  the 
arctic  regions,  and  notably  in  Melville 
Island,  latitude  74°-76° ;  and  corals, 
found,  amongst  other  places,  in  Beechy 
Island.  Almost  still  more  startling  are 
the  ammonites,  which  have  been  found 
in  great  numbers,  in  widely  different 
parts  ;  by  liicutenant  Anjou  of  the  Rus- 
sian navy,  on  the  southern  shores  of  New 
Siberia,  in  latitude  74,°  and  by  Captain 
McClintock,  at  Point  Wilkie  in  Prince 
Patrick's  Land,  latitude  76°  20'.  These 
last  were  examined  by  Professor  Haugh- 
ton.  *  It  appears  to  me,*  he  says,  *  di{ii<  ulL 
to  imagine  the  possibility  of  such  fossils 
living  in  a  frozen,  or  even  a  temperate 
sea.  All  idea  of  accounting  for  the  oc- 
currence of  such  remains  by  drift  must 
be  abandoned,  as  the  fossils  found  by 
McClintock  were  unquestionably  /;/  situ^ 
and  it  is  impossible  to  evade  the  conse- 
quences that  follow  to  geological  theory 
from  their  discovery.' 

P^qually  strong  is  the  evidence  of  a 
tropical  or  semi-tropical  climate  in  l^ng- 
land  and  the  neighboring  ]>arts  of  Eu- 
rope. The  fossil  remains  of  animals  j^e- 
culiar  to  tropical  climates,  huge  carnivo- 
ra — lions,'tigers,  spotted  hyaenas — which 
require  not  only  warmth,  but  abundance 
of  animal  food  ;  elephants,  rhinoceroses, 
hippopotami,  requiring  warmth,  water, 
and  luxuriant  vegetation  ;  are  sufficient 
proofs  that  our  climate  was  not  only 
warm,  but  was,  for  the  time,  permanent- 
ly so.  The  suggestion  that  warm  sum- 
mers and  cold  winters  i)ermitted  the  al- 
ternation of  animals  and  plants  of  tropi- 
cal and  arctic  types,  will  not  meet  the 
consideration  that  beasts,  such  as  the 
hippopotamus,  could  neither  endure  the 
winter  cold,  nor  migrate,  with  the  sea- 
sons, across  the  whole  breadth  of  Eu- 
rope ;  and  that  the  amount  of  vegetable 
food  requisite  for  these  gigaiitic  pachy- 
dermata,  and  for  the  herds  which  formed 
the  sustenance  of  the  carnivora,  could 
not  grow  each  year  as  the  winter  glaciers 
disappeared. 

These  extreme  changes  of  climate  have 
naturally  been  much  discussed  amongst 


geologists,  and  many  widely  different 
theories  have  been  proposed  as  attempts 
to  explain  them.  Many  of  these  can  be 
regarded  only  as  guesses,  which  will  not 
stand  the  test  of  exact  reasoning  ;  others 
again,  although  imperfect  and  not  alto- 
gether satisfactory,  must  be  accepted  as 
having  some  foundation  in  fact.  We 
propose  to  consider  these  theories  in 
some  detail,  and  more  especially  that 
which  for  the  last  eleven  years  has  been 
associated  with  Mr.  CroU's  name. 

The  first  of  these  theories  to  which  we 
have  to  refer  was,  that  different  parts  of 
space  might  have  very  different  tempera- 
tures, and  that  in  the  onward  march  of 
the  solar  system  the  earth  might  succes- 
sively arrive  at  spaces  of  excessive  cold 
and  especial  heat.  Now,  beyond  the 
mere  fact  that  the  passing  through  a  cold 
I)art  of  space  might  lower  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  earth,  or  passing  through  a 
hot  part  might  raise  it,  it  is  quite  clear 
that  there  can  be  no  evidence  in  support 
of  such  a  supposition.  But,  on  purely 
physical  grounds,  the  theory  is  untena- 
ble. The  distinctive  feature  of  the  gla- 
cial period,  as  ])roducing  geological  re- 
sults, was  not  the  cold,  but  the  enormous 
(piantity  of  snow,  that  is,  of  condensed 
vapor.  When  then  there  was  snow, 
there  must  have  been  also  vapor  to  con- 
dense ;  when  there  was  much  snow, 
there  must  have  been  much  vapor,  and 
much  heat  to  make  that  vapor ;  and 
therefore,  as  Professor  Tyndall  has  well 
shown,  the  glacial  period,  though  a  peri- 
od of  intense  cold  towards  one  or  both 
of  the  poles,  cannot  have  been  a  period 
of  intense  cold  all  over  the  earth.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  warm  arctic  climate 
cannot  have  been  caused  by  the  general 
addition  of  some  fifty  or  sixty  degrees  to 
the  mean  temperature  ;  for  such  addi- 
tion, affecting  the  intertropical  as  well 
as  the  ])olar  regions,  would  have  been 
fatal  to  animal  and  vegetable  life.  And 
again,  as  Mr.  Croll  has  argued,  since 
space,  of  itself,  cannot  be  hot,  any  such 
hypothetical  hot  s])ace  must  be  in  the 
neighborhood  of  some  source  of  heat, 
some  other  sun,  the  attraction  of  which 
must  necessarily  have  interfered  with  the 
orbital  motion  of  the  several  members  of 
the  solar  system. 

A  theory  of  somewhat  similar  nature 
is  that  the  sun  has  been  of  very  variable 
magnitude,  or  that  its  heating  power  has 
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been  subject  to  excessive  fluctuations. 
But  the  diminution  of  the  sun's  heating 
power,  though  of  course  it  could  pro- 
duce a  period  of  great  cold,  could  not, 
as  we  have  seen,  give  rise  to  a  glacial 
period  ;  and  any  great  increase  must,  as 
before,  have  caused  an  alteration  in  the 
conditions  of  life,  and  have  left  behind 
it  unmistakable  proofs  of  its  having  oc- 
curred. We  may  therefore  put  these 
crude,  unsupported,  and  unscientific  fan- 
cies entirely  out  of  the  question,  and  pass 
on  to  the  theory  proposed  by  Sir  Charles 
Lyell,  and  examined  by  him  at  consider- 
able length  in  the  later  editions  of  his 
well-known  works. 

This  would  refer  the  changes  of  cli- 
mate principally,  if  not  altogether,  to 
changes  in  the  relative  distribution  of 
land  and  sea.  Basing  his  argument  on 
a  remark  of  Huml)()lfit's.  that  the  climat- 
ic difference  between  North  America 
and  Europe  was  to  be  attributed  to  the 
American  land  reaching  so  much  farther 
towards  the  pole,  Sir  Charles  Lyell  has 
maintained,  with  his  usual  clearness  and 
copiousness  of  illustration,  that  an  ex- 
cess of  land  near  the  poles  would  give 
rise  to  a  glacial  condition  ;  and  that, 
contrariwise,  an  excess  of  land  near  the 
equator  would  occasion  a  sub-tropical 
climate  all  over  the  world.  It  is  quite 
certain  that  changes  in  the  distribution 
of  land  and  sea  must  cause,  and  have 
caused,  very  different  climatic  condi- 
tions ;  it  is  also  certain  that,  as  a  rule  of 
the  present  time,  land  under  the  equator 
is  hotter,  land  near  the  poles  is  colder, 
than  the  sea  adjacent.  But  it  is  difficult 
to  say  how  much  of  this  difference  is  to 
be  attributed  to  specially  existing  cir- 
cumstances ;  and  Humboldt's  original 
idea  of  the  cause  of  the  rigor  of  the 
American  climate,  as  compared  with  the 
European,  cannot  be  accepted  in  this 
age  of  more  exact  geographical  knowl- 
edge. It  is  beyond  a  doubt  that  the 
ocean  currents  and  the  winds  which 
sweep  over  them  are  the  cause  of  this 
present  extreme  difference,  and  it  is 
logical  to  conclude  that  in  any  past  age 
ocean  currents  must  have'  contributed 
largely  to  the  climatic  conditions.  But 
if  at  any  time  the  intertropical  area  of 
the  earth's  surface  was  occupied  almost 
entirely  by  land,  no  large  current  of  in- 
tertropical water  could  have  carried 
tropical  warmth  to  temperate  and  arctic 


regions  ;  and  referring  merely  to  our  own 
present  experience,  the  aljsence  of  such 
a  current  would  be  at  once  severely  felt. 
We  would  therefore  agree  with  Mr.  Croll 
in  the  argument  he  has  put  forward,  that 
marked  as  might  be  the  effect  of  a  redis- 
tribution of  land  and  sea,  it  is  extremely 
doubtful  whether  the  particular  form  of 
redistribution  suggested  by  Sir  Charles 
Lyell  could  have  led  to  the  results  which 
he  has  described  ;  and  that  though  the 
probability  of  great  changes  in  the  rela- 
tive shape  and  i)osition  of  the  land  must 
be  taken  into  account,  we  can  scarcely 
admit  that  such  changes  were  principal- 
ly and  primarily  the  causes  of  the  very 
great  changes  of  climate  testified  to  by 
the  geological  record. 

A  difficulty  almost  still  more  conclu- 
sive against  our  accepting  this  theory  in 
its  entirety,  is  that  there  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  there  has  been  any  such 
complete  redistribution  of  the  areas  of 
land  and  sea  during  recent  geological 
periods.  There  is,  on  the  contrary, 
strong  reason  to  believe  that  the  present 
form  of  the  oceans  and  continents,  in  its 
principal  features,  stretches  very  far  into 
the  past ;  and  it  is  quite  certain  that  the 
last  glacial  period  was,  geologically 
speaking,  very  recent — so  recent,  in  fact, 
that  it  touched  on  the  arrival  of  man  in 
Western  Europe.  Of  the  possible  date 
of  this  v/e  shall  have  to  speak  further 
on,  but  the  evidence  of  man  as  abso- 
lutely contemporary  with  the  reindeer  in 
the  south  of  France  is  very  generally 
known. 

The  theory  which  would  attribute  the 
great  changes  of  climate  to  great  changes 
in  the  direction,  or  even  in  the  being 
of  ocean  currents,  has,  during  the  last 
twenty  years,  been  brought  very  promi- 
nently forward  by  many  writers  on  phys- 
ical geography  ;  and  very  great  weight  is 
attached  to  it  by  Mr.  Croll,  whose  in- 
vestigations in  connection  with  this 
branch  of  his  subject  have  excited  a 
good  deal  of  scientific  interest,  and  are 
now  reproduced  in  a  more  connected 
form. 

The  simple  fact  of  the  existence  of 
ocean  currents,  or  what  Captain  Maury 
has  aptly  called  *  rivers  in  the  ocean,'  is, 
of  course,  familiarly  known ;  and  of  all 
the  currents  which  traverse  the  ocean, 
none  has  been  more  frequently  talked 
of  and  discussed  than  the  Gulf  Stream  : 
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if  mere  discussion  could  have  arrived  at 
any  settlement  of  the  questions  respect- 
ing it,  they  must  have  been  settled  long 
ago.  The  facts  about  which  there  is  no 
dispute  may  be  briefly  stated  thus  : — 

A  rapid  current  of  warm  water  issues 
through  the  narrow  passage  geographi- 
cally known  as  the  Straits  of  Bemini,  be- 
tween Florida  and  the  westernmost  of 
the  Bahamas,  and  follows  very  closely 
the  coast  of  North  America  as  far  as  the 
banks  of  Newfoundland.  This  current, 
coming  out  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  is 
called  the  Gulf  Stream. 

The  surface  water  of  the  North  Atlan- 
tic, about  the  latitude  of  40°,  is,  on  the 
average,  much  warmer  than  that  of  other 
oceans  in  the  same  latitude ;  and  this 
unusual  warmth  stretches  away  towards 
the  north  and  east,  conveyed  by  a  slow 
motion  of  the  water,  and  reaches  as  far 
as  the  North  Cape  of  Norway  and  into 
the  Spitzbergen  or  Barentz  Sea. 

To  the  north-west  of  this  area  of  warm 
water  with  a  north-easterly  set,  is  an  area 
where  the  water  is  cold  and  sets  to  the 
southward,  whether  on  the  east  coast  of 
Greenland,  or  out  of  Baffin's  Bay,  or 
down  the. coast  of  Labrador;  and  this 
cold  southerly  current,  with  a  very  con- 
tracted breadth,  passes  inside  the  Gulf 
Stream,  and  so  washes  the  eastern  coast 
of  the  United  States. 

Underneath  the  warm  water,  which  on 
the  north-east  is  flowing  northwards,  is  a 
bed  of  icy  cold  water,  the  coldest  of 
which  lies  in  certain  deep  channels  be- 
tween the  Faroe  and  Shetland  Islands. 
And,  lastly, 

A  great  part  of  the  warm  water  of  the 
North  Atlantic  sets  southward,  down  the 
coast  of  Portugal  and  Africa,  into  the 
tropics. 

These  are  the  very  bare  facts,  con- 
cerning which  there  is  no  doubt ;  but 
everything  beyond — every  attempt  to 
connect  these  facts  together,  to  form  a 
reasonable  system  out  of  them,  or  to 
offer  any  scientiflc  explanation  of  them 
— has  led  to  controversy  and  discussion, 
and  very  unscientific  assertion. 

The  disputants  may,  however,  be  per- 
haps fairly  considered  as  resolving  them- 
selves into  two  classes;  one  of  which, 
maintaining  that  there  is  no  break  of 
continuity  or  flow  between  the  water 
which  issues  through  the  Straits  of  Be- 
rnini and  that  warm  water  which  spreads 


over  the  middle  latitudes  of  the  North 
Atlantic,  and  passes  to  the  north  on  the 
coast  of  Norway,  or  to  the  south  on  the 
coast  of  Africa,  applies  to  the  whole,  col- 
lectively, the  one  title  of  Gulf  Stream, 
and  confers  the  name  more  distinctly  on 
that  northern  part  of  it  which  passes  into 
Barentz  Sea ;  the  other,  holding  that  the 
Gulf  Stream,  as  such,  cannot  be  traced 
beyond  the  banks  of  Newfoundland, 
where  its  distinctively  warm  water  has 
thinned  out  to  the  merest  surface  layer, 
and  its  velocity  has  died  away,  argues 
from  familiar  physical  principles  that  the 
warm  water  of  the  tropical  Atlantic  and 
the  cold  water  of  the  Arctic  establish  a 
circulation  resembling,  in  its  main  points, 
that  circulation  which  goes  on  through 
the  pipes  of  an  ordinary  low-pressure 
hot-water  warming  apparatus ;  that,  be- 
ing such,  the  northerly  flow  of  warm  wa- 
ter along  our  coasts  and  the  coast  of 
Norway  has  no  relationship  to,  and  is 
quite  independent  of,  the  Gulf  Stream ; 
and  that  the  name  Gulf  Stream  applied 
to  it  is  a  geographical  blunder  and  a 
physical  misconception. 

According  to  the  first  of  these  two 
classes  the  Gulf  Stream  is,  in  its  origin, 
due  to  the  trade  winds,  which  drive  the 
tropical  surface  water  with  considerable 
pressure  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  from 
which  it  escapes  through  the  Florida 
Narrows,  as  through  the  nozzle  of  a 
squirt,  and  is  assisted  by  the  prevailing 
south-westerly  winds  on  the  coast  of  the 
United  States  and  by  the  strong  west 
winds  of  the  North  Atlantic,  known  fa- 
miliarly to  seamen  as  *  the  Roaring  For- 
ties.* These,  it  is  argued,  driving  the 
water  away  from  the  American  coast, 
call  for  a  supply  from  behind.  The  so- 
called  Gulf  Stream  is  therefore  strictly 
the  continuous  motion  of  the  water  that 
issues  from  the  Florida  channel,  main- 
tained, supported,  and  strengthened  by 
the  persistent  westerly  winds  of  the 
North  Atlantic,  and  divided  by  the  pres- 
sure of  the  European  coast  line,  so  that 
the  northern  part  of  it  flows  towards  the 
north,  the  southern  part  towards  the 
south  ;  both  of  which  branches  are  again 
still  further  supported  by  the  winds  of 
these  regions,  prevailing  respectively 
from  the  south-west  and  north-west. 
That  the  water  so  driven  under  pressure 
into  the  Arctic  should  seek  an  escape  as 
soon  as,  or  wherever  the  pressure  is  with- 
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drawn,  is  a  necessary  correlation;  and 
in  this  sense  the  southerly  flow  of  water 
down  each  coast  of  Greenland  is  a  com- 
plement of  the  northerly  flow  on  the 
west  coast  of  Norway.  It  is  argued  also 
that  the  water  so  pressed  towards  the 
Arctic  is  more  than  can  possibly  get  into 
that  conflned  basin,  and  that  thus  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  it,  having  lost  its 
heat  in  high  latitudes,  is,  as  it  has  been 
called,  banked  down,  and  escapes  as  a 
southerly  underflow  of  cold  water. 

This  systematic  explanation  of  the 
Gulf  Stream  in  connection  with  the  gen- 
eral circulation  of  the  currents  of  the 
North  Atlantic,  seems  to  us  satisfactory, 
not  only  in  its  broad  outline,  but  in  its 
more  special  details ;  whilst  any  theory 
which  seeks  to  account  for  the  existing 
state  of  oceanic  circulation  by  reference 
to  differences  of  temperature  and  densi- 
ty, falls  far  short  of  the  geographical 
facts,  and  necessarily  ignores  the  souther- 
ly currents  on  the  coast  of  Greenland, 
or  that  grand  southerly  flow  of  water  on 
the  coast  of  Portugal  and  Africa.  It  is, 
at  any  rate,  difficult  for  any  one  who 
has  studied  the  subject  of  ocean  currents 
as  a  geographer,  and  has  based  his  theo- 
ries on  geographical  observation,  to  ad- 
mit the  effect  claimed  for  what  he  knows 
as  Raltry  and  uncertain  differences  of 
specific  gravity ;  although  such  may  arise 
from  differences  of  temperature,  if,  in- 
deed, they  are  not  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  differences  of  salinity  caused 
by  differences  of  evaporation. 

It  is,  of  course,  easy  to  produce  any 
wished-for  effect,  as  a  lecture-room  illus- 
tration ;  but  no  theory  can  be  accepted 
which  is  based  on  such,  unless  it  can  be 
shown  that  the  conditions  are  similar,  if 
not  identical.  Now,  very  great  stress 
has  been  laid  by  those  who  have  advo- 
cated the  temperature  theory,  on  the 
illustration  shown  by  Dr.  Carpenter; 
that  is  to  say,  on  the  fact  that  by  heat- 
ing the  water  at  one  end  of  a  long  nar- 
row tank,  and  by  cooling  that  at  the 
other,  a  vertical  circulation  can  be  estab- 
lished, a  motion  towards  the  cold  end 
above,  towards  the  warm  end  beneath. 
The  conditions  in  such  a  tank  and  in 
the  basin  of  the  North  Atlantic,  of  the 
small  body  of  uniform  water  and  the 
very  large  body  of  water  of  many  diverse 
degrees  of  salinity,  are  too  different  to 
permit  us  to  accept  Dr.  Carpenter's  ex- 


periment as  even  an  illustration  of  a  the- 
ory of  oceanic  circulation,  which,  when 
applied  to  the  geographical  area,  does 
not  conform  to  observation,  and  does 
not  explain  existing  facts. 

An  examination  into  the  arguments 
which  Dr.  Carpenter  on  the  one  side, 
Mr.  Croll  and  many  geographers  on  the 
other,  have  adduced  in  support  of  their 
several  views,  would  lead  us  into  the  re- 
cesses of  a  controversy  unsuitable  for 
this  Review.  They  will  be  found  at 
length  in  the  papers  which  Dr.  Carpen- 
ter has  contributed  to  the  proceedings 
of  the  Royal  Society  or  of  th^  Royal 
Geographical  Society,  and  in  Mr.  Croll's 
papers  in  the  *  Philosophical  Magazine,' 
or  more  recently  in  his  latest  work,  *  Cli- 
mate and  Time,'  as  well  as  in  other  writ- 
ings to  which  he  refers.  For  our  pres- 
ent puq^ose  it  will  be  quite  sufficient  to 
say  that  on  the  main  point  of  causation 
we  agree  entirely  with  Mr.  Croll.  We 
believe  that  not  only  the  Gulf  Stream 
and  its  various  branches  and  ramifica- 
tions, but  the  ocean  currents  generally, 
are  due  solely  to  the  system  of  prevail- 
ing winds ;  not — as  Mr.  Croll  has  well 
specified — to  winds  in  any  one  particular 
locality,  but  to  the  connected  system  of 
winds,  which  act  in  relation  to  each 
other,  and  transmit  their  pressure  to  the 
surface  of  the  sea  through  wide  extents 
of  ocean. 

Now  it  might  be  considered  that  the 
theoretical  explanation  of  ocean  currents 
has  little  to  do  with  the  question  of  cli- 
matic change,  and  that  the  bare  fact  of 
their  presence  or  absence  is  all  that  we 
are  now  concerned  with.  This  is  not 
the  case ;  for  it  is  clearly  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  say  whether,  in  the  distant 
past,  warm  or  cold  currents  did  or  did 
not,  might  or  might  not,  traverse  certain 
seas,  unless  we  have  a  correct  under- 
standing of  the  forces  which  call  them 
into  being  and  direct  their  course.  Dr. 
Carpenter,  for  instance,  has  maintained 
that  the  effect  of  the  Gulf  Stream  upon 
the  climate  of  this  country  is  impercepti- 
ble. On  the  other  hand,  an  American 
writer,  Mr.  Silas  Bent,  came  before  the 
transatlantic  public  some  few  years  ago 
with  a  proposal  to  cut,  through  the  Isth- 
mus of  Panama,  a  passage  sufficiently 
large  to  allow  the  water  forced  into  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  to  escape  into  the  Paci- 
fic, with  the  avowed  intention  of  ruining 
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this  country  as  the  commercial  rival  of 
the  United  States.  Bent's  proposal  was 
so  utterly  absurd  from  an  engineering 
point  of  view,  that  it  escaped  the  notice 
due  to  it  as  a  study  in  morality :  but  never- 
theless, believing  as  we  do  that  the  Gulf 
Stream  exercises  a  most  direct  and  im- 
portant influence  on  our  climate,  we  be- 
lieve that  the  submergence  of  Central 
America  to  such  a  depth  as  to  permit  the 
tropical  waters  driven  by  the  trade  winds 
to  pass  through  into  the  Pacific,  would 
produce  a  disastrous  effect  on  the  cli- 
mate of  North-western  Europe ;  that 
glaciers  tnight  again  flow  down  the  val- 
leys of  Scotland,  of  Westmoreland,  or  of 
Wales ;  and  that  our  harbors  might  be 
closed  each  winter  with  impenetrable 
ice  :  whilst  Dr.  Carpenter,  believing  that 
the  warm  current  which  passes  to  the 
north  is  quite  independent  of  the  (lulf 
Stream,  and  is  the  necessary  circulation 
of  tropical  and  arctic  water  at  different 
temperatures,  believes  also  that  such  a 

'  submergence  of  Central  America  would 
in  no  way  interrupt  this  circulation,  and 
would  be  to  us  a  matter  of  Uttle  or  no 
consequence. 

Similarly,  he  believes  that  the  circula- 
tion would  go  on  irrespective  of  other 
changes  in  the  formation  of  the  land, 
and  that  therefore  oceanic  currents  can- 
not play  any  important  part  in  the  histo- 
ry or  theory  of  the  climatic  changes  of 
the  past.     It  is  on  this  account  that  Mr. 

.CroU  has  devoted  a  very  considerable 
portion  of  his  work  to  the  examination 
of  the  different  theories  of  ocean  cur- 
rents, arriving,  as  we  have  already  said, 
at  the  conclusion  that  the  circulation 
supposed  to  be  due  to  differences  of 
temperature  does  not  exist — we  would 
rather  say,  is  insensible — and  that  the 
currents  are  due  solely  and  entirely  to 
the  prevailing  winds. 

IJelieving  then  in  the  extreme  impor- 
tance of  ocean  currents  as  agents  of  cli- 
matic change,  Mr.  Croll  has  attempted  to 
calculate  their  actual  effect  under  present 
existing  conditions.  The  labor  of  this 
calculation  must  have  been  very  great, 
and  we  are  by  no  means  sure  that  its  value 
is  commensurate  ;  for,  with  all  possible 
care,  the  data  arc  so  very  uncertain,  that 
the  results  cannot  be  depended  on  as 
i;vcn  ii:  '  rnxi''.  "<'^lv  cr)rrect.  The  ul- 
most  we  (\an  allow  is  that  they  dimly 
shadow  out  the  nature  of  the  effect,  and 


it  is  only  with  this  comprehensive  limita- 
tion that  we  accept  them. 

Very  different  estimates  have  been 
formed  of  the  quantity  of  water  which 
passes  through  the  Narrows  of  Bemini. 
Anxious  to  avoid  any  charge  of  exagger- 
ation, Mr.  Croll  has  accepted  the  lowest : 
he  assumes  that  459  cubic  miles  of  water 
pass  through  every  day.  He  further  as- 
sumes that  the  mean  temperature  of  this 
mass  of  water  as  it  passes  through  the 
Straits  is  65°  F.,  and  that  the  mean  tem- 
perature of  the  same  water  as  it  returns 
south  is  40*^  F.  These  estimates  are 
purely  hypothetical.  Certainly  very 
much  of  the  water  in  the  straits  has  a 
temperature  far  higher  than  65^,  and 
much  of  that  which  returns  has  a  tem- 
perature far  lower  than  40*^.  As  before, 
Mr.  Croll  purposely  understates  his  case, 
and  concludes  from  these  data  that  the 
water  projected  each  day  into  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  North  Atlantic  loses 
there  twenty-five  degrees  of  its  tempera- 
ture ;  that  is  to  say,  each  cubic  foot 
loses  upwards  of  1,500  units  of  heat,* 
and  the  total  loss  in  these  units  is  some- 
what more  than  one  hundred  thousand 
billions. 

Such  a  number  is,  of  course,  only  use- 
ful for  purposes  of  arithmetic,  as  afford- 
ing a  means  of  comparison  with  other 
numbers  equally  beyond  our  powers  of 
conception.  It  enables  us  to  compare 
the  quantity  of  heat  so  thrown  off  by 
the  Gulf  Stream  with  that  received  di- 
rectly from  the  sun.  It  shows  us  that, 
according  to  the  calculations  and  exper- 
iments of  Ilerschel,  I'ouillet,  and  Meech, 
the  quantity  of  heat  so  carried  into  our 
temperate  regions  by  the  Gulf  Stream  in 
one  year  is  equal  to  that  received  direct- 
ly from  the  sun  over  an  area  equal  to 
the  fourth  part  of  the  N  orth  Atlantic 
north  of  the  Straits  of  Florida.  The 
heat  thrown  off  by  the  Gulf  Stream  in 
temperate  latitudes  is  therefore  equal  to 
one-fourth  of  that  supplied  directly  by 
the  sun,  and  constitutes  one-fifth  of  the 
whole  heat  of  this  vast  area  of  the  Atlan- 
tic. 

Having  arrived  at  this  relative  value 
of  the  heating  i)Ower  of  the  Gulf  Stream, 


*  A  unit  of  hc:ii  is  the  quantity  of  heal  nc'-- 
cssary  to  raise  the  temperature  of  one  pound 
of  water  by  one  degree  Fahrenheit. 
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he  next  endeavors  to  form  some  idea  of 
its  absolute  value  by  calculating  the 
whole  effect  of  the  sun.  The  method 
which  he  follows  is  undoubtedly  correct, 
though  the  results  he  obtains  are  so 
startling,  that  we  cannot  be  surprised 
that  both  method  and  results  have  been 
controverted  and  denied. 

The  temperature  of  space  is,  accord- 
ing to  Herschel  and  Pouillct,  about  239 
degrees  below  the  zero  of  Fahrenheit, 
and  to  this,  if  the  sun  were  extinguished, 
they  believe  the  temperature  of  the  earth 
would  rapidly  sink.  The  mean  annual 
temperature  of  the  North  Atlantic,  north 
of  the  tropic,  may  be  taken  as  56^  F. ; 
the  whole  effect  of  the  sun  on  the  water 
of  the  North  Atlantic  is,  therefore,  56 
degrees  more  than  239,  or  295  degrees  : 
but  we  have  just  seen  that  one-fifth  of 
this  is  imported  by  the  Gulf  Stream  :  it 
follows,  therefore,  that  the  stoppage  of 
the  Gulf  Stream  would  withdraw  59  de- 
grees, and  reduce  the  mean  temperature 
of  the  North  Atlantic  below  zero. 

Now,  although  we  cannot  attach  any 
idea  of  exactness  to  this  calculation  of 
the  effect  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  we  do  be- 
lieve that  it  shows  more  correctly  than 
any  previous  attempt  the  enormous  in- 
fluence which  that  current  has  on  our 
climate.  It  shows  how  important  must 
be  the  general  action  of  ocean  currents, 
and  leads  us  directly  to  the  consideration 
of  the  great  currents  in  other  parts  of 
the  world.  None  of  these  have  been  ex- 
amined with  that  care  which  has  been 
bestowed  on  the  Gulf  Stream,  and  the 
conditions  of  their  origin  render  it  im- 
possible to  form  even  the  roughest  esti- 
mate of  their  volume.  The  Japan  cur- 
rent in  the  North  Pacific  corresponds  in 
many  respects  to  the  Gulf  Stream,  but 
there  are  no  observations  which  enable 
us  to  say  whether  its  volume  and  mean 
temperature  are  greater  than  those  of  its 
counterpart,  or  are  less.  It  is  nowhere 
confined  in  a  narrow  channel,  where  its 
dimensions  can  be,  however  rudely,  mea- 
sured ;  its  surface  flow  is  intermittent, 
and  it  has  not  yet  been  discovered  what 
becomes  of  it  during  the  month  of  Feb- 
ruary, when  it  disappears  from  the  coast  of 
Japan.  The  general  impression  amongst 
geographers  is  that  it  is  altogether  less 
than  the  Gulf  Stream,  and,  c  ompared 
with  the  larger  area  of  the  Pacific,  there 
is  little  reason  to  doubt  that  it  is  so  : 


still,  its  climatic  effect  is  unquestionably 
very  great. 

The  currents  which,  in  the  southern 
hemisphere,  correspond  to  these,  are 
small,  in  both  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific, 
and  their  volume  and  temperature  insig- 
nificant in  comparison.  The  only  cur- 
rent of  any  note  which  flows  from  the 
tropics  into  the  Southern  Ocean  is  that 
which  escapes  from  the  Indian  Ocean 
along  the  coast  of  Natal,  and  its  waters 
are  almost  entirely  spread  out  and  car- 
ried away  to  the  eastward  by  the  prevail- 
ing drift :  being  thus  dispersed,  it  has 
little  direct  influence  on  the  climate  of 
any  of  the  southern  lands. 

Small,  however,  as  the  heat-bearing 
currents  of  the  southern  hemisphere  are 
in  comparison  with  those  of  the  north- 
ern, it  is  quite  clear,  by  reference  to  the 
calculations  which  have  been  made  as  to 
.  the  effect  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  that  they 
must  exercise  an  important  influence  on 
the  southern  climate,  and  that  if  they 
were  altogether  withdrawn,  the  climate 
of  the  higher  latitudes  of  the  southern 
hemisphere  would  be  very  much  worse 
than  it  even  now  is.  If,  for  instance,  the 
whole  of  the  tropical  drift  to  the  south- 
ward of  the  line  was  to  be  pressed  to  the 
northward,  the  climate  of  the  southern 
hemisphere  would  become  much  more 
severe  ;  whilst  at  the  same  time  the  vol- 
umes of  both  the  Gulf  Stream  and  Japan 
current  would  be  much  increased,  and 
the  northern  hemisphere  would  be  made 
much  warmer.  And  conversely,  if  all 
the  warm  currents  were  driven  to  the 
south,  then  the  northern  hemisphere 
would  have  a  glacial  climate,  and  the 
southern  a  mild  and  warm  one. 

Now,  the  median  line  between  the 
northern  and  southern  trade  winds,  which 
is  also  the  median  line  of  the  equatoria 
drift,  is  undoubtedly  coincident,  or  near- 
ly so,  with  the  line  of  greatest  heat. 
When,  therefore,  one  hemisphere  is 
chilled  and  the  other  warmed,  so  that 
this  line  of  greatest  heat  (thermal  equa- 
tor) passes  far  into  the  warmer  hemi- 
sphere, the  middle  line  of  the  equatorial 
drift,  and  the  main  body  of  the  equato- 
rial drift  with  it,»passes  also  into  the 
warmer  hemisphere  ;  and  the  volume  of 
the  warm  currents  of  the  warm  hemis- 
phere is  increased,  and  :' 'it  nccessarrly 
at  the  expense  of  the  cold  hemisphere. 
There  is  thus  a  tendency  for  the  warm 
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hemisphere  to  increase  its  warmth,  and 
for  the  cold  one  to  become  more  cold. 

Mr.  Croll  explains  this  tendency  by 
reference  to  a  supposed  increase  of  the 
strength  of  the  trade  winds  in  the  colder 
hemisphere;  but  this  seems  at  least 
doubtful.  We  would  agree  with  him  as 
to  the  effect  produced,  but  would  attrib- 
ute it,  rather,  to  the  movement  of  the 
thermal  equator ;  and  we  may  support 
our  objection  by  the  evidence  of  the  ex- 
i5;ting  condition  in  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
Over  none  of  the  intertropical  seas  are 
the  trade  winds  so  irregular  and  uncer- 
tain as  over  the  South  Pacific  ;  but  the 
thermal  equator  is  some  3®  or  4°  to  the 
north  of  the  line,  and  undoubtedly  a 
great  part  of  the  equatorial  drift  passes 
into  the  northern  hemisphere. 

But  in  connection  with  this,  there  is 
one  important  point  on  which  Mr.  Croll 
has  ^arcely  laid  sufficient  stress;  and 
that  is  the  effect,  on  this  interchange  of 
currents,  of  even  comparatively  slight  al- 
terations in  the  form  of  the  land.  We 
have  already  referred  to  the  possible 
effect  of  an  alteration  so  slight  as  the 
submergence  of  Central  America :  the 
submergence  of  the  low  land  of  South 
America  would  produce  a  much  greater. 
Notwithstanding  the  present  position  of 
the  mean  thermal  equator  some  5**  to  the 
north  of  the  line,  it  is  quite  evident  that 
the  main  cause  of  the  intrusion  of  so 
much  of  the  equatorial  drift  into  the 
North  Atlantic  is  rather  the  position  of 
Cape  St.  Roque  and  the  general  lay  of 
the  coast  of  South  America.  Cape  St. 
Roque  is  in  latitude  5^*  10'  S.,  and  inter- 
cepts a  considerable  part  of  the  north- 
westerly drift  of  the  South  Atlantic.  It 
is  quite  clear  that,  when  once  caught, 
this  has  no  escape  to  the  southward,  but 
must  go  north  towards  the  Caribbean 
Sea.  Similarly,  all  the  water  that,  during 
a  great  part  of  the  year,  is  pressed  up 
against  this  coast  line  by  the  north- 
east trades,  is  also  compelled  to  go  to- 
wards the  north-west.  But  if  this  coast 
line  did  not  exist,  if  the  plains  of  the 
Orinoco,  the  Amazon,  and  the  Paraguay 
were  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea, — and  it  is 
certain  they  were  thefe  at  no  very  distant 
geological  period, — this  restraint  on  the 
equatorial  drift  would  no  longer  exist, 
and  the  greater  portion  of  that  heated 
water  which  now  flows  into  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  would,  beyond  doubt,  be  pressed 


to  the  south,  warming  the  southern  hemi- 
isphere  at  the  expense  of  the  northern. 

In  the  same  way  a  slightly  different 
arrangement  of  the  islands  in  the  west 
of  the  Pacific,  the  line  of  which  now 
slopes  away  towards  the  north-\Yest,  and 
forces  a  great  part  of  the  equatorial  drift 
to  the  north  as  a  supply  to  the  Japan 
current,  would  either  divert  it  to  the 
south,  or  would  permit  it  to  pass  through 
into  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  so  increase 
in  volume  and  in  heating  power  the  cur- 
rent of  the  coast  of  Natal.  The  effect 
of  these  changes  cannot,  of  course,  be 
calculated  :  they  might  vary  in  intensity ; 
they  might  be  whole  or  partial.  All  that 
we  can  say  is,  that  having  attempted  to 
calculate  the  effect  of  the  Gulf  Stream, 
and,  whilst  fully  acknowledging  the 
roughness  and  imperfection  of  that  cal- 
culation, having  convinced  ourselves  of 
the  enormous  climatic  influence  of  that 
current,  we  are  able  to  form  a  shadowy 
idea  of  the  possible  effect  of  other  cur- 
rents which  might,  under  different  con- 
ditions, flow  in  very  different  directions ; 
and  we  arrive  necessarily  at  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  ocean  currents  are  a  most 
important  cause  of  the  conditions  of  cli- 
mate now  existing,  and,  changing  in 
magnitude  and  direction  obedient  to 
changes  in  the  coast  line,  in  the  thermal 
equator,  and  in  the  prevailing  winds, 
must  have  been  so  ever  since  the  world 
began. 

But  Mr.  Croll,  admitting  the  very 
great  influence  of  ocean  currents  on  cli- 
matic conditions,  and  arguing  most  ably 
on  their  causes  and  changes,  has  consid- 
ered them  throughout  as  secondary  to 
cosmical  changes,  changes,  that  is,  in  the 
earth's  orbit  and  position  at  different 
seasons  relative  to  the  sun.  His  theory 
on  this  point  is  entirely  his  own  ;  and 
though,  during  the  ten  or  twelve  years 
which  have  passed  since  he  first  broached 
it  in  the  *  Philosophical  Magazine,'  it  has 
been  much  discussed,  it  has  continually 
gathered  strength,  and  is  now  very  gen- 
erally accepted  as  an  extremely  probable 
solution  of  the  many  difficulties  involved 
in  the  question  of  climatic  change. 

From  the  days  of  our  childhood,  we, 
dwelling  in  the  northern  hemisphere, 
have  been  familiar  with  what  then  seemed 
the  startling  fact  that  the  earth  is  nearer 
the  sun  in  winter  than  in  summer ;  and 
that  winter  and  summer  depend  not  so 
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much  on  the  lesser  or  greater  distance 
from  the  sun,  but  on  the  degree  of  the 
divergence  of  the  sun's  rays  from  the 
perpendicular.  We  learnt,  in  fact,  the 
meaning  of  the  terms  *  tropics,*  *  arctic,* 
and  'antarctic;*  and,  in  all  probability, 
learnt  also  many  climatic  rules  which 
we  have  been  now  proving  to  be  erro- 
neous. We  therefore  refer  to  this  early 
instruction  in  the  use  of  the  globes  only 
to  remind  our  readers  that  the  northern 
winter  now  occurs  when  the  earth  is 
nearest  the  sun,  the  southern  winter 
when  the  earth  is  farthest  from  the  sun. 
The  difference  between  the  two  dis- 
tances, the  nearest  and  the  farthest,  is  at 
present  about  one-thirtieth  of  the  mean 
distance,  or  three  million  miles ;  but  it 
is  subject  to  continual  though  exceed- 
ingly slow  change,  and  may  increase  till 
it  is  rather  more  than  fourteen  millions 
of  miles,  or  between  one-sixth  and  one- 
seventh  of  the  mean  distance.  At  the 
present  time,  the  hemisphere  which  is 
nearest  the  sun  in  winter  has  a  winter 
eight  days  shorter  than  its  summer ;  at 
the  time  of  the  greatest  difference 
just  spoken  of,  the  winter  would  be  thir- 
ty-six days  shorter.  Now  it  might  well 
be  supposed  that  a  difference  of  even 
eight  days  between  the  length  of  summer 
and  winter,  and  much  more  a  difference 
of  thirty-six  days,  would  make  a  very 
great  difference  between  the  warmth  in 
summer,  or  the  cold  in  winter,  of  the 
two  hemispheres.  It  might  well  be  sup- 
posed that  the  hemisphere  whose  sum- 
mer was  eight  days  longer  than  the  other 
would  be  the  warmer  in  that  proportion, 
and  still  more  when  the  summer  was 
thirty-six  days  longer. 

Accordingly,  no  sooner  was  it  shown 
from  geological  evidence  that  the  earth 
had  been  subject  to  very  great  changes 
of  climate,  than  the  idea  was  started  that 
these  changes  were  due  to  corresponding 
changes  in  the  shape,  or,  mathematically 
speaking,  the  eccentricity*  of  the  earth's 
orbit ;  and  to  there  having  been,  at  some 
former  time,  this  great  difference  in  the 
length  of  summer  and  winter.  But  it 
was  shown  by  physical  reasoning  from 

*  An  ellipse  is  described  on  paper  by  draw- 
ing a  pencil  along  in  the  bight  of  a  string, 
fastened  at  the  two  ends  to  pins  firmly  driven 
in.  The  distance  between  these  two  pins  as 
compared  with  the  length  of  the  string  is  the 
eccentricity  of  the  ellipse. 
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observed  facts — ^we  may  say  that  it  was 
satisfactorily  shown — that  notwithstand- 
ing this  great  difference,  and  whatever 
the  difference  between  the  length  of 
summer  and  winter,  the  quantity  of  heat 
received  from  the  sun  in  the  course  of 
the  year  by  each  hemisphere  was  exactly 
and  always  the  same ;  from  which  fact 
it  was  argued  that  any  climatic  differ- 
ence in  the  two  hemispheres,  either  from 
each  other  or  from  a  fixed  mean,  could 
not  be  due  in  any  way  to  such  a  change 
in  the  orbit  of  the  earth. 

Sir  John  Herschel,  indeed,  as  far  back 
as  1830,  was  inclined  to  believe  that 
these  differences  might  give  rise  to  re- 
markable changes  of  climate,  but  he 
would  appear  to  have  been  dissatisfied 
with  the  evidence  to  that  effect ;  and  in 
the  early  editions  of  his  *  Outlines  of  As- 
tronomy *  he  taught  that  since  the  quan- 
tity of  solar  heat  received  by  the  two 
hemispheres  was  the  same,  the  effect 
which  might  arise  from  the  difference  of 
distance  and  of  the  length  of  the  seasons 
would  be  counterbalanced.  In  the 
fourth  edition,  published  in  1858,  he 
considerably  modified  this  opinion,  and 
wrote  that,  on  the  supposition  of  a  very 
great  eccentricity  of  the  earth's  orbit, 
other  things  remaining  the  same,  in  the 
northern  hemisphere  *  we  should  have  a 
short  but  very  mild  winter,  with  a  long 
but  very  cool  summer  ;  while  the  south- 
ern hemisphere  would  be  inconvenienced, 
and  might  be  rendered  uninhabitable, 
by  the  fierce  extremes  caused  by  con- 
centrating half  the  annual  supply  of  heat 
into  a  summer  of  very  short  duration, 
and  spreading  the  other  half  over  a  long 
and  dreary  winter,  sharpened  to  an  in- 
tolerable intensity  of  frost,  when  at  its 
climax,  by  the  much  greater  remoteness 
of  the  sun.' 

This,  then,  may  be  considered  the 
most  advanced  view  of  the  effect  of  the 
changing  eccentricity  of  the  earth's  orbit 
previous  to  Mr.  Croll  taking  up  the  sub- 
ject in  1864.  Accepting  Sir  John  Her- 
schel's  views  of  the  perpetual  spring  cli- 
mate of  the  hemisphere  whose  midwinter 
occurs  when  the  earth  is  nearest  the  sun 
(in  perihelion^  Mr.  Croll  dissents  alto- 
gether from  the  opinion  that  the  other 
hemisphere  will  have  a  climate  of  violent 
contrasts ;  an  intensely  hot,  almost  un- 
endurable summer,  contrasted  with  a 
winter  as  intensely  cold.     His  argument 
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amounts  to  this :  that  during  the  long 
cold  winter  of  a  period  of  maximum  ec- 
centricity, all  the  precipitation  over  that 
hemisphere  would  be  in  the  form  of 
snow  ;  that  this  snow  would  lie  unraelt- 
ed,  and  would  cover  the  surface  of  the 
ground  at  the  commencement  of  the 
short  summer ;  that  the  summer  sun 
shining  on  this  snow-clad  surface  would 
not  warm  it,  but  that  a  great  portion  of 
the  heat  rays  would  be  reflected  back 
into  space ;  and  of  those  rays  which 
were  not  so  reflected,  the  effect  would  be 
to  convert  some  of  the  snow  into  water 
or  vapor ;  that  the  vapor  so  formed, 
being  partially  condensed  by  the  neigh- 
borhood of  vast  masses  of  snow,  would 
hang  in  the  air  as  cloud  and  fog,  and  in 
great  measure  shut  off  the  heat  of  the 
sun  from  the  surface  of  the  earth,  or 
rather  of  the  snow  which  covered  it. 

He  considers  that  we  have  a  feeble 
analogy  to  this  in  the  existing  state  of 
things  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  in 
which,  according  to  Sir  James  Ross,  at 
the  comparatively  low  latitude  of  59^,  in 
longitude  iji^  E.,  snow  was  falling  on 
the  longest  day,  and  during  the  month 
of  February  (the  month  corresponding 
to  August  in  the  northern  hemisphere) 
there  were  only  three  days  free  from 
snow  showers.  More  recently  Captain 
Nares  has  given  evidence  to  the  same 
cflect.  lie  says  :  *  Whilst  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  ice,  between  the  13th 
and  25th  February,  the  temperature 
of  the  air  ranged  between  34.8'^  and 
21.5^  F.,  the  mean  being  31.5"^;  a 
slightly  colder  climate  in  an  average  lat- 
itude of  64°  S.  than  is  found  in  the 
month  of  August  in  the  Arctic  seas,  in 
latitude  74'' N.'* 

In  the  same  strain  Mr.  Croll  argues 
that  the  cold  of  Greenland  and  other 
arctic  countries  continues  during  the 
summer,  not  from  the  absence  of 
heat,  but  because  the  snow-covering 
prevents  the  earth  receiving  it.  Dur- 
mg  the  early  summer  fogs  are  ex- 
tremely frequent,  shutting  off  a  great 
part  of  the  sun's  rays,  and  those  which 
reach  the  earth  do  not  warm  the  sur- 
face. He  adduces  on  this  point  the  evi- 
dence of  Captain  Scoresby,  that  the  gen- 
eral obscurity  of  the  atmosphere  arising 


from  fogs  or  clouds  is  such  that  the  sun 
is  frequently  invisible  during  several  suc- 
cessive days ;  and  snow  is  so  common  * 
in  the  arctic  regions,  that  it  may  be 
boldly  stated  that,  in  nine  days  out  of 
ten  during  the  months  of  April,  May, 
and  June,  more  or  less  falls.  Other  arc- 
tic voyagers  have  given  the  same  testi- 
mony. We  will  only  add  that  from  the 
last  voyage  of  which  a  report  has  been 
published,  the  cruise  of  the  Tigress  in 
1873.  *At  10  o'clock,' writes  Lieuten- 
ant-Commander White,  *  on  the  morning 
of  Sunday,  the  loth  of  August,  the  ship 
was  brought  to  anchor  in  the  harbor  of 
Upernivik.  A  dense  snow-storm  lasted 
the  entire  day,  making  the  country  look 
all  the  more  dreary  for  its  new,  fresh 
covering.  From  this  time  forward,  snow- 
storms, storms  of  sleet,  and  a  sort  of 
frozen  fog,  were  not  unfrequent.'* 

This  snow,  this  fog  is,  according  to 
Mr.  Croll,  due  entirely  to  the  snow-cov- 
ering of  the  surface  ;  for  the  quantity  of 
heat  directly  incident  from  the  sun,  dur- 
ing the  long  summer  days,  is  very  great, 
greater  even  than  at  the  equator.  Even 
as  to  momentary  effect,  a  thermometer 
exposed  to  the  direct  radiation  of  the 
sun  will  stand  at  100*^  F.  or  upwards,  al- 
though the  temperature  of  the  surround- 
ing air  is  below  freezing  point ;  and  it  is 
well  known  that,  whilst  snow  and  ice  are 
lying  in  the  immediate  neighborhood,  the 
pitch  of  a  ship's  seams  will  melt,  or  the 
black  paint  blister  in  the  sun. 

Mr.  CroU's  argument,  then,  amounts 
to  this :  that  the  present  summers  of 
Greenland  and  the  Arctic  are  cold  by 
reason  of  snow.  *  If,*  he  says,  *  by  some 
means  or  other  we  could  remove  the 
snow  and  ice  from  the  arctic  regions, 
they  would  then  enjoy  a  temperate,  if 
not  a  hot,  summer.  In  Greenland  snow 
falls  even  in  the  very  middle  of  summer, 
more  or  less,  nine  days  out  of  ten  ;  but 
remove  the  snow  from  the  northern 
hemisphere,  and  a  snow-shower  in 
Greenland  during  summer  would  be  as 
great  a  rarity  as  it  would  be  on  the  plains 
of  India.* 

If  we  agree  with  Mr.  Croll  in  this  view 
of  existing  conditions,  it  follows  that  if, 
in  any  locality,  the  snow  of  winter  does 
not  melt  during  the  summer,  the  climate 


*  Reports,  etc.,  of  H.M.S.  Ckalien^er,    No.         *  Proceedings  of  the  United  States  Naval 
8,  p.  la  Institute,  vol.  i.  p.  41.     1875. 
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of  the  locality  is  deteriorated  ;  a  contin- 
ually increasing  quantity  of  snow  will  be 
left  each  summer,  and  by  degrees  the 
whole  face  of  the  country  will  be  covered. 
Now  the  eccentricity  of  the  earth's  orbit 
changes  very  slowly,  and  any  climatic 
change  resulting  from  it  alone  would 
come  on  also  very  slowly.  The  accumu- 
lation of  snow  might  go  on  for  thousands 
and  thousands  of  years,  and  might,  it 
will  be  evident,  reach  almost  any  con- 
ceivable extent. 

But  the  climates  of  the  two  hemi- 
spheres during  a  period  of  maximum  ec- 
centricity would  be  extremely  different, 
and,  so  to  say,  complementary.  That 
hemisphere  whose  winters  occurred  at  or 
near  the  time  of  the  earth  being  in  peri- 
helion would  have  a  mild  and  equable 
climate ;  winters  warm,  with  little  or  no 
snow,  by  reason  of  the  nearness  of  the 
sun ;  summers  temperate,  by  reason  of 
the  distance,  but  not  cold,  because  there 
would  be  no  snow-covering  to  melt 
away.  The  precipitation  might  be  great, 
but  if  so,  it  would  be  as  rain ;  and  the 
condensation  of  vapor  into  rain  sets  free 
vast  stores  of  latent  heat.  A  climate  of 
extreme  rain  is,  as  far  as  the  thermome- 
ter is  concerned,  necessarily  mild ;  and 
the  vegetation  of  a  country  depends 
rather  on  the  minimum  temperature  than 
on  the  mean.  We  are  all  familiar  with 
the  damage  often  done  by  a  frosty  night 
in  May;  and  the  effect  of  three  such 
nights  on  the  vineyards  of  the  south  of 
France  was  brought  tangibly  home  to 
many  of  us,  some  four  years  ago,  by  a 
considerable  advance  in  the  market 
price  of  Bordeaux  wines.  It  is  thus  an 
equable  climate,  in  which  such  minima 
are  unknown,  that  is  most  favorable  to 
vegetation ;  and  even  now,  the  vegeta- 
tion under  the  most  thoroughly  wretched 
climate  on  the  whole  earth,  in  Tierra  del 
Fuego,  is  almost  tropical  in  many  of  its 
characteristics.  But  whilst  one  hemi- 
sphere would  have  a  climate  thus  favor- 
able to  vegetation,  equable  and  warm, 
the  other  would  be  subjected  to  the  ex- 
treme rigor  of  cold  ;  the  snow-covering 
would  reach  far  into  the  temperate  zone, 
and  the  whole  hemisphere  would  be 
chilled. 

In  so  considering  the  changes  of  cli- 
mate, there  is  then  another  astronomical 
condition  no  less  important  than  the  ec- 
centricity of  the  orbit,  and  that  is  the 


position  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit  during 
the  summer  and  winter  halves  of  the 
year.  At  the  present  time  the  line  which 
joins  the  positions  of  the  earth  at  mid- 
summer and  midwinter  is  very  nearly, 
though  not  quite,  coincident  with  the 
greatest  diameter  of  the  earth's  orbit,  and 
midsummer  and  midwinter  fall  very  near- 
ly at  the  time  at  which  the  earth  is  re- 
spectively at  its  greatest  and  least  distance 
from  the  sun — in  astronomical  language, 
when  the  earth  is  in  aphelion  and  peri- 
helion. Now  this  line  continually 
changes  its  position,  by  virtue  of  a  move- 
ment due,  for  the  most  part,  to  what  is 
known  as  *  the  precession  of  the  equi- 
noxes.* It  turns  slowly  round  the  sun, 
and  makes  a  complete  circuit  in  rather 
less  than  twenty-one  thousand  years  ;  that 
is  to  say,  in  about  ten  thousand  years 
the  position  of  the  earth  relative  to  the 
sun  at  midsummer  and  midwinter  will  be 
exactly  the  opposite  of  what  it  is  now. 
Our  midsummer  will  be  when  the  earth 
is  in  perihelion;  our  midwinter  when  the 
earth  is  in  aphelion  ;  our  winter  will  be 
about  eight  days  longer  than  our  sum- 
mer, and  the  difference  arising  from  this 
cause,  such  as  it  is,  will  be  in  favor  of 
the  southern  hemisphere,  as  it  now  is  in 
favor  of  the  northern.  But  the  same 
continual  movement,  the  same  preces- 
sion of  the  equinoxes,  goes  on  independ- 
ently of  any  change  in  the  eccentricity 
of  the  earth's  orbit ;  and  it  may  thus 
have  happened  that,  during  a  period  of 
maximum  or  very  great  eccentricity,  the 
earth  might  be  in  both  these  positions, 
and,  at  intervals  of  some  ten  thousand 
years,  both  northern  and  southern  hemi- 
spheres each  be  subjected  to  an  extreme 
state  of  glaciation  and  to  the  very  oppo- 
site conditions  of  a  sub-tropical  climate. 
Amongst  the  many  objections  which 
have  been  made  to  this  theory,  there  was 
one  pointed  out  by  Sir  Charles  Lyell, 
which  cannot  be  overlooked.  It  amounts 
to  this  :  that  in  this,  as  in  other  meteoro- 
logical phenomena,  the  maximum  effect 
would  not  be  coincident  with,  but  would 
follow  at  some  distance,  the  maximum 
cause.  The  greatest  accumulation  of 
snow  on  the  hemisphere  supposed  to  be 
glaciated  would  not  be  when  raid-winter 
fell  when  the  earth  was  in  aphelion,  but, 
rather,  towards  the  end  of  the  period 
during  which  the  winters  were  longer 
than  the  summer,  that  is,  as  the  earth  at 
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midwinter  approached  the  point  of  quad- 
rature. Now,  in  the  gradual  change  of 
the  earth's  position,  the  accumulation 
of  snow  must  take  as  long  to  disappear 
as  to  collect ;  and  if  the  accumulation 
went  on  through  the  whole  period  during 
which  the  winter  was  longer  than  the 
summer,  the  removal  of  this  accumula- 
tion would  last  through  the  whole  com- 
plementary period,  and  begin  again  at 
the  end  of  it.  In  this  way  each  hemi- 
sphere would  be  subjected  to  continual, 
never-ending  glaciation,  instead  of  to  an 
alternation  of  cold  and  warm  periods. 

A  reference  to  the  existing  condition 
of  the  southern  hemisphere  permits  us, 
to  some  extent,  to  explain  away  this 
difficulty.  The  winter  of  the  southern 
hemisphere  is  now  about  eight  days 
longer  than  the  summer,  but  the  accu- 
mulation of  snow  has  scarcely  made  any 
approach  towards  that  of  the  glacial  pe- 
riod. There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
it  increases  at  all ;  but  if  it  does,  it  is  so 
slowly  that  a  hundred  years  has  not 
made  it  evident.  We  are  therefore 
within  our  right  in  assuming  that,  under 
a  condition  of  extreme  eccentricity,  the 
accumulation  of  snow  would  not  ap- 
proach the  zone  now  called  temperate 
until  the  excess  of  winter  was  considera- 
bly more  than  eight  days,  and  would  at- 
tain its  maximum  at  the  corresponding 
position  of  the  solstice  on  the  other  side 
of  aphelion.  This  snowy  covering  might 
thus  well  have  disappeared  before  the 
position  of  midwinter  in  perihelion  was 
reached,  and  the  maximum  effect  of  the 
sun  would  be  some  time  after  that  posi- 
tion was  passed.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  in  this  there  is  a  great  difficulty ; 
but  as  Mr.  CroU  has  not  referred  to  it, 
he  is  not  responsible  for  the  imperfect 
explanation  which  we  have  offered. 

From  his  more  especial  point  of  view, 
Mr.  Darwin  has  considered  that  the  al- 
ternation of  cold  and  warm  periods,  as 
described,  will  explain  certain  problems 
in  the  distribution  of  plants,  which  seem 
inexplicable  on  any  theory  of  simultane- 
ous glaciation  at  both  poles.  There  are 
some  species  of  plants  common  to  the 
temperate  zones  of  both  hemispheres 
which  are  not  found  in  the  tropics,  ex- 
cept on  elevated  mountains.  How  did 
they  get  there  ?  How  did  they  cross 
the  equator  ?  According  to  the  theory 
we  have  been  discussing,  during  a  peri- 


od of  glaciation  in  one  hemisphere,  the 
line  of  greatest  heat  would  reach  far  into 
the  other,  and  the  geographical  equa- 
tor might  well  be  virtually  included  in 
the  temperate  zone.  The  plants  of  the 
colder  hemisphere,  flying  from  the  in- 
creasing cold,  or,  rather,  attracted  by 
more  favorable  conditions  nearer  the 
equator,  would  gradually  spread  in  that 
direction,  and  during  the  glacial  period 
would  flourish  in  the  geographical  trop- 
ics. As  the  thennal  equator  began  again 
to  approach  the  geographical,  these 
would  be  driven  into  the  higher  lands, 
and  would  stay  there  till  the  hot  zone 
had  passed  by  into  the  opposite  hemi- 
sphere :  they  would  then  descend,  and, 
occupying  the  lowlands,  would  spread 
as  far  as  possible  towards  the  new  ice- 
cap. Representatives  of  the  species 
would  thus  oe  on  both  sides  of  the  equa- 
tor, and  would  necessarily  retire  to  the 
temperate  zones  beyond  the  tropics,  as 
the  climate  again  changed.  The  proba- 
ble solution  of  this  botanical  problem 
lends  a  strong  support  to  the  view  which 
Mr.  Croll  has  taken  of  the  very  different 
and  alternating  climate  of  the  two  hemi- 
spheres during  the  cold  periods. 

A  peculiarly  tempting  feature  of  this 
theory  is  that  it  offers  an  explanation  of 
the  many  puzzling  changes  of  seat  level, 
traces  of  which  are  still  manifest  on  our 
own  and  neighboring  coasts.  That 
many,  and  the  most  important,  uf  these 
changes  have  been  brought  about  by  the 
action  of  internal  forces,  which  we  do 
not  and  probably  never  shall  under- 
stand, is  accepted  by  all  geologists  ;  but, 
in  Mr.  CroU's  opinion,  it  is  unnecessary 
to  appeal  to  these  forces  as  an  explana- 
tion of  all.  He  believes  that  many  of 
them  are  due,  not  to  a  raising  or  lower- 
ing of  the  land,  but  to  a  lowering  or 
raising  of  the  sea  ;  and  that  this  raising 
or  lowering  is  due  to  the  attraction  of 
the  mass  of  ice  accumulated  near  one  or 
the  other  pole.  His  reasoning  on  this 
point  is  a  necessary  corollary  of  the  the- 
ory on  which  he  founds  it,  the  alterna- 
tion of  the  glacial  period  m  the  two 
hemispheres.  Assuming  this,  he  argues 
that  an  enormous  mass  of  ice  at  or  near 
one  pole  must  alter,  to  some  extent,  the 
position  of  the  earth's  centre  of  gravity  ; 
that  an  excess  of  sea  will  therefore  be 
drawn  over  towards  the  glaciated  hemi- 
sphere, causing  in  it  an  apparent  sinking 
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of  the  land,  whilst  in  the  other  hemi- 
sphere the  land  will  appear  to  rise.  He 
believes,  then,  that  the  *  raised  beaches,' 
distinctly  marked  at  many  points  of  our 
coast,  are  the  beaches  so  made  at  a  higher 
level  during  the  last  period  of  glacia- 
tion ;  and  that,  further  back,  the  junc- 
tion of  England  with  the  continent  was 
due  to  a  withdrawal  of  the  water  from 
the  North  Sea,  rather  than  to  a  real  rais- 
ing of  the  sea-bed. 

That  the  accumulation  of  snow  at  one 
pole  would  tend  to  produce  some  such 
eflect  is  mathematically  certain  ;  but  the 
extent  to  which  it  would  actually  pro- 
duce it  is  doubtful,  and  would  depend 
entirely  on  the  extent  of  the  displace- 
ment of  the  centre  of  gravity,  and,  there- 
fore, on  the  thickness  of  the  ice-cap  over 
the  glaciated  pole.  Mr.  CroU  believes 
this  to  have  been,  in  some  instances, 
very  great :  he  believes  that,  even  now, 
it  is  very  great  at  the  South  Pole ;  but 
the  measure  of  this  belief  is  founded  on 
assumptions  that  will  scarcely  be  gener- 
ally accepted.  He  assumes,  for  instance, 
that  the  south  polar  region  is  occupied 
by  a  continent,  which  reaches  in  every 
direction  to  an  average  distance  of  twen- 
ty degrees  from  the  pole,  or  rather  more  ; 
and  that  this  continent  is  covered  with 
an  ice-cap  of  a  thickness  sufficient  to  per- 
mit it  to  discharge  icebergs  by  the  natu- 
ral motion  of  the  ice.  Now,  he  argues 
from  experiment  that  ice  will  not  move 
over  a  slope  of  less  than  one  degree,  and 
that  this  slope,  carried  from  the  coast- 
line to  the  centre  of  the  hypothetical 
continent,  gives  a  thickness  of  twenty- 
four  miles. 

That  icebergs  of  enormous  size  are  dis- 
charged from  the  south  polar  region  is 
well  known.  Mr.  Croll  has  given  the 
estimated  dimensions  of  many  that  have 
been  seen,  from  which  it  appears  that  a 
thickness  of  more  than  a  mile  is  not  un- 
common ;  but  the  evidence  of  a  conti- 
nent three  thousand  miles  across,  or  of 
an  ice-cap  twenty-four  miles  thick,  is 
scarcely  satisfactory.  Mr.  Croll  is  in- 
deed willing  to  accept  one-fourth  of  this 
thickness;  but  clearly,  if  the  bases  of 
his  argument  are  sound,  twenty-four 
miles,  and  not  six,  are  necessary  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  known  fact  that 
huge  icebergs  are  discharged.  If  he  ac- 
cepts a  possible  thickness  of  six  miles,  it 
is  that  he  admits  that  ice  may  move  on 


a  much  less  slope  than  has  been  experi- 
mentally proved,  and  the  very  ground- 
work of  his  argument  crumbles  away ; 
for  there  is  as  much  reason  to  suppose 
that  ice  may  .  move  on  a  [slope  of  one- 
hundredth  part,  as  on  one  of  one-fourth 
part  of  a  degree,  and,  for  aught  we  know 
to  the  contrary,  it  may  be  merely  a  ques- 
tion of  time. 

We  thus  find  ourselves  without  any 
trustworthy  data  on  which  to  base  any 
calculations  regarding  the  displacement 
of  the  earth's  centre  of  gravity  during 
the  periods  of  maximum  glaciation  ;  and 
though  we  would  freely  admit  the  possi- 
bility of  a  displacement  that  would  lay 
bare  the  North  Sea,  and  carry  our  coast 
westward  to  the  one-hundred  fathom 
line,  or  that  would,  on  the  contrary,  lay 
under  water  a  great  part  of  the  lowlands 
of  England,  Scotland,  and  the  adjacent 
countries,  we  are  unable  to  admit  it  as 
a  certainty,  and  are  the  Jiiore  compelled 
to  doubt,  as  a  familiar  proverb  warns  us 
ever  to  mistrust  what  seems  probable. 
We  think  it  is  extremely  likely  ;  we  know 
that  it  is  extremely  tempting ;  but  it  is 
not  proved. 

Another  feature  of  Mr.  Croll's  theory, 
which  is  still  more  tempting,  and  which 
seems  based  on  more  certain  evidence, 
is  the  possibility,  the  long  wished-for 
possibility,  which  it  promises  of  a  really 
scientific  estimate  of  geological  time ; 
for  all  attempts  that  have^  been  made 
on  purely  geological  bases  have  proved, 
on  investigation,  unsound  and  altoge- 
ther unsatisfactory.  Of  these  attempts, 
the  most  common  has  been  by  refer- 
ence to  the  thickness  of  different  strata, 
and  an  estimate  of  the  time  requi- 
site for  their  deposition.  But  the  calcu- 
lations so  made  have  been  wild  in  the 
extreme,  the  general  tendency  of  unifor- 
mitarians  having  been  to  run  away  into 
appalling  statements  of  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  millions  of  years.  Mr. 
Croll  considers  that  this  propensity  to 
exaggerate  is  due  partly  to  the  inability 
of  the  human  mind  to  form  any  real 
conception  of  the  meaning  of  very  high 
numbers.  A  unit,  followed  by  six,  or 
twelve,  or  eighteen  ciphers,  is  an  arith- 
metical expression,  and  nothing  more. 

This  incapability,  however,  whilst  it 
has  perhaps  permitted  the  acceptance  of 
the  exaggerated  estimates,  is  not  respon- 
sible for  their  being.     This  has  followed 
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from  the  method  which  has  been  adopt- 
ed of  referring  different  formations  to  a 
mean  r^te  of  deposit,  instead  of  to  an 
exceptional  one ;  of  virtually  supposing, 
in  fact,  that  earthy  matter  washed  into 
the  sea  is  uniformly  spread  out  over  the 
whole  bed  of  the  ocean.  This,  of  course, 
is  not  the  case :  probably  no  one  for  a 
moment  would  think  of  asserting  it, 
though  many  calculations  have  been 
made  after  tacitly  assuming  it.  Deposits 
washed  into  the  sea  cannot,  as  a  rule, 
reach  beyond  a  distance  of  a  hundred 
miles,  and  spread  over  even  that  very 
partially.  The  Mississippi,  for  instance, 
brings  down  from  the  sea  each  year  up- 
wards of  seven  thousand  millions  of  cu- 
bic feet  of  solid  matter ;  but  as  this  is 
almost  all  laid  down  in  ihe  northern 
part  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  clearly  in  a 
•future  age  the  thickness  of  this  stratum 
can  form  no  measure  of  time  if  compared 
with  the  formation  of  river  deposits 
under  very  different  conditions. 

Similarly,  although  from  the  quantity 
of  solid  matter  carried  down  each  year 
by  the  principal  rivers  of  the  globe,  we 
can  calculate  the  mean  rate  of  denuda- 
tion now  going  on  in  their  respective 
basins,  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  say 
what  is  the  rate  of  denudation  in  any 
specified  district.  Professor  Geikie 
(Archibald)  has  computed  that  the  sedi- 
ment brought  down  by  the  Mississippi 
in  6,000  years,  the  Ganges,  in  2,358,  or 
the  Po  in  729  years,  is  equivalent  to  a 
mean  denudation,  throughout  their  re- 
spective basins,  of  one  foot ;  but  no  ge- 
ologist would  maintain  that  the  demon- 
strated removal  of  one  foot,  at  any  given 
spot,  necessarily  corresponded  to  ihe 
computed  number  of  years,  or,  in  fact, 
bore  any  relation  to  it.  Attempts  to  fix 
the  chronology  of  the  past  by  any  such 
calculations  have  always  appeared  to  us 
utterly  futile,  a  waste  of  much  labor  and 
ingenuity. 

Mr.  Croll,  for  the  first  time  in  geolog- 
ical science,  has  proposed  to  calculate 
the  past  epochs  on  an  astronomical  basis. 
From  a  formula  given  by  Leverrier, 
he  has  computed  the  eccentricity  of  the 
earth's  orbit  at  intervals  of  fifty  thou- 
sand years,  or,  in  special  cases,  at  inter- 
vals of  ten  thousand  years,  for  a  period 
extending,  in  all,  over  four  millions  of 
years.  I'his  calculation  is  liable  to  the 
objection  that  ihe  formula  is  proposed 


by  Leverrier  only  with  reference  to  a 
comparatively  short  period — a  hundred 
thousand  years — ^backwards  or  forwards, 
and  its  application  to  a  period  so  ex'tend- 
ed  as  three  million  years  is  quite  uncer- 
tain. It  is  beyond  the  power,  even  of 
astronomers,  to  say  positively  what  was 
the  condition  of  the  solar  system  three 
million  years  ago,  or  what  it  will  be  one 
million  years  hence.  Mr.  Croll's  calcu- 
lation is,  therefore,  based  on  the  doubt- 
ful hypothesis  that  the  solar  system 
through  all  ages  has  been  and  will  be 
subject  to  the  same  forces  and  disturb- 
ances as  at  present ;  and  on  this  hypoth- 
esis he  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  pe- 
riods of  extreme  eccentricity  have  hap- 
pened one,  two,  and  three  hundred  thou- 
sand years  ago ;  again  between  seven 
and  nine  hundred  thousand  years  ago ; 
and  at  other  epochs  stiil  more  remote, 
the  greatest  within  the  limits  of  his  cal- 
culations occurring  two  and  a  half  million 
years  ago. 

Comparing  these  figures  with  the  geo- 
logical record,  he  concludes  that  the  last 
glacial  period,  whose  signs  are  those 
which  most  clearly  remain,  coincided 
with  and  extended  over  the  two  latest  of 
these  epochs,  being  at  its  astronomical 
maximum  two,  and  again  one  hundred 
thousand  years  ago,  and  continuing  as 
distinctly  a  cold  period  to  between 
seventy  and  eighty  thousand  years  ago. 
AVithin  this  limit  the  computation  may 
be  accepted  as  fairly  trustworthy.  The 
more  remote  determinations,  reaching 
back  to  a  million  or  three  million  years 
ago,  astronomical  epochs  which  Mr. 
Croll  wishes  to  identify  with  the  periods 
of  the  middle  and  early  divisions  of  the 
Tertiary  age  (Miocene  and  Eocene), 
must  be  considered  as  much  more  doubt- 
ful ;  but,  failing  any  more  exact  knowl- 
edge, they  may  be  accepted  as  vaguely 
measuring  the  lapse  of  time  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  forms  of  life. 

Sir  William  Thomson's  calculations, 
that  the  age  of  the  world  cannot  exceed 
one  hundred  millions  of  years,  have  at 
least  a  mathematical  and  physical  basis. 
Professor  Ramsay,  perhaps  the  first  of 
living  geologists,  has  expressed  his  opin- 
ion that,  as  compared  with  the  vast  ex- 
tent of  geological  time,  the  oldest  furma- 
tions  are  things  of  yesterday.  The  col- 
location of  these  two  decided  opinions 
of  men,  of  all  others  the  most  competent 
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to  form  opinions,  serves  at  least  to  bridle 
the  imagination,  which  has  been  apt  to 
run  riot  in  a  labyrinth  of  unmeaning  nu- 
merical expressions. 

The  reference  of  the  last  glacial  period 
to  an  astronomical  epoch  eighty  thou- 
sand years  ago,  gives  a  plausible  esti- 
mate of  the  antiquity  of  man  in  this 
part  of  the  world.  From  a  long  ex- 
amination of  the  older  stone  depos- 
its, Mr.  Geikie  has  shown  that  palaeo- 
lithic man  was  in  this  country  contem- 
poraneous with  the  last  tropical  mam- 
malia, and  that  beyond  a  doubt  these 
were  antecedent  to  the  last  glacial  peri- 
od. All  the  geological  evidence  is  to 
the  effect  that  since  then  our  climate  has 
been  continually  improving :  there  has 
been  no  intervening  warm  period.  It 
has  long  been  admitted  that  between 
palaeolithic  and  neolithic  man  there  was 
a  distinct  gap :  the  one  did  not  merge 
by  gradual  improvement  into  the  other. 
Mr.  Geikie  would  conclude  that  the 
cause  of  this  gap  was  the  burying  the 
greater  part  of  Scotland  and  England 
under  ice,  and  the  small  remainder  un- 
der water.  He  considers,  then,  that  the 
remains  of  the  tropical  mammals  and  of 
palaeolithic  man  are  to  be  referred  to  the 
last  warm  period,  that  is  to  say,  about 
ninety  or  a  hundred  thousand  years  ago. 
These,  as  far  as  England  was  concerned, 
were  exterminated  or  driven  out  by  the 
increasing  cold ;  the  man  maintaining 
his  ground  long  enough  to  mingle  his 
bones  with  those  of  the  arctic  animals 
w^hich  took  possession  of  the  country. 
After  the  lapse  of  many  ages,  when  the 
ice-cap  had  partially  disappeared,  other 
men  took  his  place — men  of  different 
form,  habits,  manners  —  neolithic  men. 
These  were  contemporary  with  many  of 
the  arctic  mammals  not  yet  withdrawn 
to  the  north  ;  amongst  others,  the  musk 
ox  and  reindeer.     It  is  of  course  impos- 


sible to  fix  the  date  of  this  new  intru- 
sion :  the  amelioration  of  our  climate 
was  very  gradual,  and  both  musk  ox  and 
reindeer  continued  for  a  long  time  to 
roam  as  far  south  as  the  Pyrenees. 
Neolithic  man  certainly  lived  with  them 
and  on  them,  and  nothing  in  the  evi- 
dence would  point  to  a  later  date  for  the 
post-glacial  colonization  of  this  country 
than  about  sixty  thousand  years  ago. 

Mr.  Croll's  theory  is  so  pretty,  and  the 
results  are  so  fascinating,  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  avoid  being  carried  away  by  a 
feeling  of  aesthetic  admiration  unsuited 
to  scientific  inquiry.  It  costs  us  an 
effort,  as  we  conclude,  to  call  to  mind 
any  of  the  objections  against  it.  Of 
these,  we  think  the  one  which  we  have 
mentioned  as  raised  by  Sir  Charles  Lyell 
has  very  great  weight ;  but  of  even 
greater  weight  do  we  consider  the  objec- 
tion that  the  ocean  currents — having  the 
enormous  climatic  influence  which  Mr. 
Croll  has  proved  them  to  have — may  in- 
crease, but  may,  on  the  other  hand,  act 
contrary  to  the  effect  of  the  orbit's  ec- 
centricity. Mr.  Croll  believes  that  they 
must  necessarily  increase  it ;  he  believes 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  inter-tropical 
drift  must  necessarily  pass  into  the  warm 
hemisphere.  So  far  as  depends  on  the 
position  of  the  thermal  equator,  we  fully 
agree  with  him,  but  we  cannot,  with  him, 
ignore  the  effect  of  the  trend  of  the  coast 
line,  which  must  act  independently  of 
cosmical  conditions  ;  and  whatever  eiTect 
we  may  allow  to  changes  in  the  eccen- 
tricity of  our  earth's  orbit,  we  believe 
that  the  relative  severity  or  mildness  of 
the  cold  and  warm  periods  must  have 
been  measured  out  by  the  coast  line  of 
Central  or  South  America,  of  New  Gui- 
nea, and  the  adjacent  islands,  and  have 
been  determined  by  the  volume  and  tem- 
perature of  the  Japan  current  and  of  the 
Gulf  Stream. — British  Quarterly  Review, 
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PART  II. 

In  trying  to  draw  a  comparison  be- 
tween Eastern  and  Western  social  cus- 
toms, the  first  difference  which  strikes 
us  is  as  to  the  court.  Royal  and  noble 
ladies  have  played  so  important  a  part  in 
our  own  national  life  that  we  can  hardly 


conceive  of  a  court  which  is  not  adorned 
by  the  presence  of  cultivated  women. 
Where  men  only  congregate  round  an 
Eastern  monarch  there  can  be  nothing 
but  frigid  etiquette  and  a  want  of  grace 
and  brightness.  To  gain  official  im- 
portance is  the  one  thought,  the  one  aim 
of  those  about  the  sovereign ;  this  leads 
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to  a  cringing  servility  in  the  mode  of 
saluting  and  in  the  whole  demeanor,  and 
to  minute  distinctions  in  etiquette  most 
strictly  prescribed  for  the  observance  of 
each  grade  of  the  Sultan's  courtiers.  I 
witnessed  something  of  this  at  what  was, 
I  believe  (until  it  was  lately  revived  by 
the  present  Sultan,  Abdul  Hamid),  the 
last  Bi-ait,  open-air  levee,  or  batse-main^ 
held  according  to  ancient  custom.  The 
fSte  to  which  I  refer  took  place  in  honor 
of  the  Bairam  festival  at  the  old  Seraglio 
Palace,  on  the  27th  of  January,  1868.  The 
ceremony  was  an  imposing  though  some- 
what monotonous  one,  but  so  picturesque 
were  the  surroundings  that  we  scarcely 
wearied  of  the  long  time  of  waiting 
which  had  to  be  endured  in  the  raw 
morning  air  before  the  royal  cortege  ar- 
rived from  the  mosque,  whither  the  Sul- 
tan had  gone  in  state  at  daybreak.  Un- 
der the  shade  of  dark  cypress-trees,  on 
either  side  the  avenue,  stood  lines  of  in- 
fantry regiments  in  new  uniforms  with 
the  brightest  of  scarlet  fezzes.  Several 
privileged  Europeans  had  obtained  ad- 
mission within  the  great  gates  of  the 
outer  enclosure,  which  were,  for  the  rest, 
strictly  guarded.  These  persons,  gaily 
dressed,  strayed  on  the  green  sward  un- 
der the;  trees,  or  took  up  the  most  ad- 
vantageous position  for  witnessing  what 
was  to  follow.  Chairs  had  been  placed 
for  our  party  on  some  raised  stone-work 
surrounding  an  old  oak,  near  the  princi- 
pal gateway,  beneath  the  high  over-hang- 
ing portico  of  which  the  Sultan,  seated 
on  his  jewelled  throne  or  chair  of  state, 
was  to  receive,  in  full  gaze  of  the  assem- 
bled Faithful  and  of  the  members  of  the 
different  diplomatic  bodies,  the  saluta- 
tions of  the  various  officers  of  state  and 
of  the  head  Imdms,  or  priests.  Close  to 
our  left  was  the  tent  fof  the  European 
Ambassadors,  and  amongst  the  soldiers 
stood  the  then  little  Prince  Youssouff 
Izzeddin,  in  military  uniform.  During 
the  hour  of  waiting  the  soldiers  kept  no 
strict  discipline,  but  stood  about  in 
knots,  jesting  and  laughing  amongst 
themselves.  Presently  the  music  struck 
up,  and  the  long  procession  of  Pachas 
and  Effendis,  in  uniforms  covered  with 
glittering  embroidery,  began  to  advance 
up  the  avenue.  Each  Pacha  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  circle  of  his  own  attend- 
ants on  foot,  in  varied  dresses,  whilst  he 
himself  was  on  horseback.     The  Pachas 


in  official  employ  preceded  the  Sultan  ; 
the  Princes  of  the  Imperial  family  rode 
immediately  in  front  of  him,  in  the  most 
brilliant  uniforms  of  all,  being  resplend- 
ent with  masses  of  gold  embroidery. 
Abdul  Aziz,  plainly  dressed  in  a  dark 
blue  surtout,  wearing  only  the  star  of 
the  order  of  the  Osmanieh,  was  mounted 
on  a  magnificent  silver-grey  charger,  ca- 
parisoned with  jewelled  silver  harness  and 
trappings.  The  SuUan's  bearing  was 
grave  and  sedate,  not  to  say  morose. 
His  habit  of  keeping  his  chin  depressed 
and  his  gaze  immovably  fixed  in  front  of 
him  had  a  chilling  effect.  Without  turn- 
ing to  right  or  left,  he  passed  amidst  the 
respectful  silence  of  the  crowd,  straight 
under  the  gateway  into  the  inner  court, 
and  there  dismounting,  remained  invisi- 
ble to  the  crowd  whilst  hasty  prepara- 
tions were  made  for  his  return.  Mean- 
while the  soldiers  were  keeping  back  a 
crowd  of  rabble  that  had  passed  in  on 
the  entrance  of  the  troops ;  the  Pachas 
and  high  functionaries  were  taking  up 
their  places  according  to  their  respective 
ranks  within  the  line  of  troops,  and  the 
Imams  were  forming  as  a  body  by  them- 
selves in  a  part  of  the  building  opposite 
to  us,  ready  to  defile  when  their  turn 
should  come.  Arrangements  were  now 
made  marking  distinctions  to  be  observed 
in  the  way  of  approaching  the  royal 
presence.  A  long  strip  of  crimson  car- 
pet was  laid  down  in  the  avenue,  defin- 
ing the  line  along  which  the  lesser  dig- 
nitaries were  to  advance  in  front  of  the 
throne,  whilst  shorter  strips  were  so 
placed  as  to  make  the  space  immediately 
in  front  of  it  resemble  the  stripes  on  a 
huge  Union  Jack.  A  carpet  of  cloth  of 
gold  was  spread  beneath  the  portico, 
and  presently  the  throne  or  chair  of 
state  was  carried  out  and  placed  on  this. 
It  appeared  to  me  to  be  in  the  shape  of 
a  long,  square-backed  sofa,  and  to  be  of 
gold  ornamented  with  precious  stones. 
This  chair  of  state  was  carefully  covered 
with  gold  gauze  until  the  Sultan  ap- 
proached, which  he  did  amidst  a  flour- 
ish of  trumpets,  looking  very  glum  and 
greatly  bored.  He  took  his  seat  as 
though  that  act  indicated  his  right  to  sit 
as  a  sovereign  whilst  others  must  stand 
in  his  presence ;  but  the  moment  the 
Grand  Vizier,  Fuad  Pacha,  advanced  to 
offer  his  homage,  the  Sultan  rose,  and 
remained  standing  whilst  the  other  great 
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functionaries  salaamed  and  passed  be- 
hind the  throne.  Aali  Pacha,  Kiritli 
Mustapha  Pacha  (of  Crete),  Omar  Pa- 
cha, Kiamil  Pacha,  Ruchdi  Mehemet 
Pacha,  &c.,  passed,  and  when  the  Bey- 
likjee-bache.  or  Lord  Chief  Justice,  had 
saluted,  his  Majesty  sat  down,  as  if 
the  worst  of  the  ceremony  was  over. 
All  these  had  advanced  at  an  angle  of 
45®;  their  salutations  had  been  deep 
salaams,  and  they  passed  to  the  right, 
and  kissed  the  gold  fringe  of  a  scarf  fas- 
tened to  the  arm  of  the  throne,  and  held 
under  the  hand  of  the  Mabeyingee- 
bache,  or  Lord  Chamberlain.  As  soon 
as  presented  the  great  officers  took  their 
places  within  the  lines  of  soldiers  to  the 
Sultan's  right.  Others  advanced  along 
the  short  slip  of  carpet  at  right  angles  to 
the  throne ;  these  were,  I  believe,  the 
Effendis,  or  Princes  of  the  Royal  family, 
either  nephews  of  the  Sultan,  or  hus- 
bands of  the  Sultanas.  As  his  Majesty 
kept  his  gaze  fixed  in  front  of  him,  he 
seemed  to  ignore  these  latter.  The  offi- 
cers of  the  army  now  advanced,  went 
through  the  usual  ceremony,  and  took 
up  their  places  to  the  Sultan's  left,  front- 
ing the  civil  functionaries.  Even  the 
common  soldiers  advanced  a  certain  dis- 
tance, and  not  only  salaamed,  but  went 
down  on  their  knees,  touching  the  fore- 
head to  the  earth  three  times,  and  this 
they  repeated  at  three  different  distan- 
ces. Meanwhile  Turkish  and  European 
airs  were  played  very  fairly,  the  band 
being  led  by  a  distinguished  Italian,  who 
is  a  Pacha. 

Long  before  the  soldiers  had  all 
salaamed,  the  priests,  or  Imams,  began 
to  defile  ifrom  the  raised  arched  doorway 
opposite  us.  First  came  the  Sheik-ul- 
Islam,  or  high  priest,  a  grand  old  man, 
wearing  a  long  white  robe  with  a  gold 
collar,  and  a  white  turban.  He  was  fol- 
lowed by  two  suffragans  in  a  similar 
dress.  Then  came  a  procession  of 
priests  walking  two  abreast ;  the  first 
body  of  about  thirty  had  long  green 
robes  and  green  turbans,  this  being  the 
sacred  color  worn  only  by  those  who  can 
claim  to  be  descendants  of  the  Prophet ; 
like  bodies  followed  in  brown,  in  violet, 
and  in  blue,  many  of  these  last  having 
white  turbans.  The  Sultan  rose  to  re- 
ceive the  clergy,  who  were  allowed  to 
kiss  his  robe  instead  of  the  gold  scarf. 
The  Sheik-ul-Islam  now  made  a  short 


prayer,  whilst  all  stood,  holding  the 
palms  open  and  upward  beside  the  face, 
which  is  the  prescribed  posture  for  offer- 
ing thanksgiving.  The  ceremony  was 
now  over,  and  the  Sultan  rose  and  retired 
quickly.  All  the  time  this  excessive 
homage  had  been  rendered  him,  there 
had  not  been  the  slightest  sign  of  an- 
swering courtesy  in  the  face  of  his  Ma- 
jesty ;  intensely  bored,  he  had  remained 
stiff  and  stolid  till  the  last  salaam  had 
been  made  him,  with  the  one  exception 
that  he  turned  away  his  face  with  marked 
displeasure  at  the  approach  of  those  who 
were  in  disgrace.  The  ceremony  had 
lasted  only  about  an  hour  and  a  quarter, 
and  all  remained  still  and  silent,  until 
his  Majesty  had  retired  in  the  same  state 
as  he  had  come  on  his  magnificent 
charger,  the  throne  having  been  imme- 
diately covered  and  removed. 

Eastern  squalor  and  grandeur  met 
that  day  side  by  side.  Although  we  had 
been  admitted  by  special  tickets,  the 
rabble,  as  I  said,  had  contrived  to  get 
in,  and  barefooted,  ragged  urchins  were 
clinging  to  the  branches  of  the  trees  like 
so  many  sloths,  in  full  view  of  the  royal 
gaze.  I  was  told  that  the  one  thing  in 
Europe  which  struck  the  Sultan  more 
than  anything  else  was  the  fact  that 
everybody  there  seemed  neatly  shod,  and 
he  seemed  to  think  this  an  evidence  of 
the  triumph  of  good  government !  Not 
that  his  own  people  go  barefoot,  but  that 
the  poor  were  miserably  down  at  heel  in 
a  literal  as  well  as  a  metaphorical  sense. 

The  court  etiquette  I  have  here  de-" 
scribed  is  repeated  in  its  measure  in  every 
great  household,  as  each  chief  officer 
of  state  holds  his  little  court  in  the  same 
manner  in  an  ever-recurring  cycle.  The 
ladies  also  hold  parallel  receptions,  and 
on  this  occasion  the  kadens  of  the  Se- 
raglios and  the  khanums  of  all  the  great 
houses  had  been  astir  before  daybreak, 
as  every  one  should  be  ready  and  in 
court  dress  by  the  moment  the  booming 
of  the  cannon  announces  the  dawn. 
Ceremonious  visits  then  commence  with 
the  chief  lady,  and  the  greeting  ex- 
changed is  a  hearty  phrase,  "  Bairam 
size  moubarak  olsun  r  (May  Bairam  bless- 
ings descend  on  you  !)  These  visits  are 
interrupted  to  permit  of  the  ladies  en- 
deavoring to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  Sul- 
tan's procession  as  he  goes  to  mosque,  for 
this  is  the  utmost  share  allowed  them 
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in  the  proceedings  of  the  day,  as  no  Mus- 
sulman woman  is.  pennitted  to  be  pre- 
sent at  the  ceremony  of  the  baise^main 
Wives  of  Pachas  will  wait  for  hours  in 
their  carriages  drawn  up  by  the  side  of 
the  pavement  and  jammed  in  by  a  dense 
crowd  of  a  most  motley  description : 
Persians,  with  their  dull  blue  skirt-like 
coats,  and  high  purple  brimless  hats; 
mountebanks  in  sheepskins ;  peasants 
with  dancing  bears ;  Greeks,  Syrians,  and 
AmSouts;  but  more  than  all  are  their 
eyes  attracted  to  the  lines  of  Circassian 
soldiers,  where  many  a  lady  who  was 
once  a  slave  hopes  to  find  the  face  of  a 
brother  or  lover  from  whom  she  was 
parted  years  ago — and  they  do  not  al- 
ways look  in  vain. 

Besides  the  Bairam  festival,  there  are 
other  special  occasions  which  demand  an 
exchange  of  the  amenities  of  civilised 
life.  Such  are  the  anniversary  of  the 
Sultan's  accession,  which  is  always  hon- 
ored by  a  general  illumination  and  by 
visits  of  congratulation  ;  the  royal  birth- 
day, which  demands  nearly  as  great  dem- 
onstrations ;  all  religious  festivals  which 
require  that  congratulations  should  be 
expressed,  as  the  Courban  Bairam,  corre- 
sponding to  our  Easter  Day,  or  rather 
to  the  Jewish  Passover,  which  is  really 
the  feast  of  sacrifice  the  Koran  pre- 
scribes to  be  kept  in  commemoration  of 
Abraham's  intended  offering  of  Ishmael ; 
the  Barrat  Gedjah,  or  Night  of  Destiny ; 
and  the  Muharrem  Ghiin,  or  New  Year's 
Day.  These  festivals  require  that  visits 
of  great  ceremony  should  be  paid  in  due 
order,  and  the  fHe  days  are  often  spent 
in  this  way,  every  palace  and  large  house 
being  filled  with  crowds  of  gaily-dressed 
people  who  pass  in  and  out  continually 
on  their  friendly  errands.  The  eleva- 
tion of  a  Bey  to  the  rank  of  Pacha,  or 
the  appointment  of  a  Pacha  to  a  place  in 
the  Ministry, — a  birthday,  circumcision, 
or  marriage/<f/^,  also  call  for  ceremoni- 
ous visits  from  friends,  which  must  be 
paid  not  only  to  the  master  but  to  the 
mistress  of  the  house.  Yet  how  can  this 
be,  it  may  be  asked,  where  strict  etiquette 
almost  demands  that  one  Pacha  should 
tacitly  ignore  the  existence  of  another 
Pacha's  wives  and  daughters.  This  is 
one  of  the  anomalies  of  Turkish  life.  It 
is  sometimes  considered  requisite  that 
the  visit  of  the  Pacha  and  his  chief  wife 
should  be  so  timed  that  whilst  the  khan- 


ums  are  seated  on  their  divan,  side  by 
side,  smoking  the  pipe  of  peaceful  inten- 
tions and  uttering  low  sentences  express- 
ive of  good  wishes,  in  which  the  words 
Moubarak  olsun  r  (May  all  be  well !) 
constantly  recur  at  each  deep  wave  ot 
the  hand  in  token  of  salaams,  the  chief 
eunuch  should  arrive  from  the  Salaamlik 
as  the  bearer  of  a  string  of  compliments 
from  the  husband  of  the  visitor,  which 
he  utters  with  much  respectful  emphasis 
in  the  presence  of  the  wife,  who  there- 
upon reiterates  her  lord's  courteous 
greetings.  This  is  the  only  approach  to 
an  exchange  of  intercourse  permitted 
between  a  married  lady  and  her  husband's 
friend. 

In  Europe  social  life  is  diversified  by 
court  receptions,  the  opera,  the  theatre, 
balls,  dinner-parties,  garden-parties,  rides 
and  drives,  walks,  shopping,  church-go- 
ing, and  foreign  travel.  All  these  have 
their  counterpart  more  or  less  true  or 
grotesque  in  Turkey.  Take  first  court 
receptions.  These,  it  is  true,  are  rare, 
but  they  are  very  magnificent  when  they 
do  occur.  The  grandest  was  that  held 
in  1868  at  Xhtfete  ot  the  circumcision  of 
Youssouff  Izzeddin  Eftendi.  As  this 
was  a  public  occasion,  answering  to  our 
court  drawing-rooms,  the  wives  and 
daughters  of  all  the  great  Pachas  were 
obliged  to  present  their  congratulations 
in  person  to  his  Majesty  ;  and,  the  strict- 
est rule  of  all  Turkish  etiquette  being 
for  the  time  superseded  by  another  even 
more  stringent,  no  woman,  whatever  her 
rank,  dare  veil  her  face  in  the  presence 
of  the  Commander  of  the  Faithful. 

I  leave  it  to  the  imagination  of  those 
ladies  who  have  undergone  the  ordeal  of 
preparing  a  train  and  a  curtsey  for  our 
own  court,  what  anxious  cares  were  be- 
stowed on  ugly  green  and  garnet-colored 
satin  gowns,  puffed  pantaloons  to  match, 
on  huge  wadded  paletots  worn  over  the 
dress,  and  on  French  satin  shoes.  But, 
above  all,  the  head-dress  was  the  most 
difficult  to  arrange,  many  of  the  ladies 
having  short-cropped  hair.  Everything 
depends  on  the  set  of  the  h6tose  or 
coiffure  of  colored  silk  gauze,  and  on  the 
blaze  of  jewels  fixed  to  it ;  crescents  of 
diamonds,  aigrettes  of  diamonds,  sap- 
phires, and  rubies,  pearls  almost  the  size 
of  strawberries,  pear-shaped  diamond 
earrings  as  large  as  hazel-nuts,  or  cor- 
onets resembling  old-fashioned  imperial 
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crowns.  Moreover,  the  head-dress  must 
be  most  firmly  attached,  for,  as  with  us, 
a  court  debutante  has  to  exercise  herself 
in  the  most  graceful  manner  of  bending 
low  before  royalty,  there  a  lady  has  to 
practise  how  she  may  best  advance  de- 
murely with  a  long  square  train  passed 
between  her  feet,  drop  suddenly  on  her 
knees,  dip  her  forehead  three  times  to 
the  ground,  kiss  the  hem  of  the  august 
personage's  keurk,  or  furred  robe,  if  that 
happens  to  be  worn  at  the  time — and, 
after  all  this,  retreat  with  good  grace, 
and  without  losing  her  jewelled  cap  at 
the  feet  of  her  imperial  sovereign.  Some 
of  the  younger  married  ladies  were  cour- 
ageous enough  to  adopt  the  European 
corsage  combined  with  Turkish  train 
and  trousers;  but  the  most  ambitious  of 
all  were  three  young  khanums  who  ap- 
peared in  white  court  dresses  made  in 
faultless  Parisian  style,  trimmed  with 
wreaths  of  white  roses  gemmed  with 
dew,  and  very  simple  coiffures  to  match. 
These  youthful  princesses  looked  alto- 
gether lovely,  and  when  they  advanced 
up  the  crowded  presence-chamber  they 
excited  murmurs  ot  admiration  ;  they  also 
saluted  the  Sultan  by  a  deep  curtsey 
only,  he  standing ;  but  on  passing  to 
where  the  Valid6  Soultan  was  seated 
near  her  son,  they  made  to  her  the  cus- 
tomary acknowledgments.  His  «Majesty 
was  evidently  much  charmed  by  the 
grace  and  dignity  of  the  sisters,  and 
showed  them  marked  attention  by  insist- 
ing that  they  should  be  seated — a  sign 
of  condescension  and  respect  not  ex- 
tended to  any  other  lady  present.  The 
Valid^  humored  her  son's  whim  saying 
to  the  eldest  of  the  young  princesses, 
whilst  patting  her  on  the  shoulder  and 
motioning  her  to  be  seated  on  the  low 
cushions  beside  her,  **  Ghel,  kiss'm  g/iel ! 
JChosh  gueldiniz,  safa  gueldiniz !  Bu- 
yuriniz  otouriniz  T  (Come,  my  child, 
come  !     Be  welcome.     Sit  beside  me.) 

The  effect  of  these  exquisite  toilettes 
on  the  taste  of  the  Turkish  kadens  soon 
became  apparent — they  aimed  at  imitat- 
ing French  modes  more  than  ever.  Now 
to  dress  after  the  fashion  of  European 
women  is  tacitly  to  break  the  law  of  the 
land.  Indeed,  from  time  to  time  by-laws 
would  be  issued  by  the  Zaptieh  Pacha, 
or  head  of  the  police,  reminding  the 
khanums  that  this  was  the  case.  How 
these  mandates  became  known  I  cannot 


say,  but  the  ladies  would  at  times  be- 
come fully  aware  "  that  it  was  prohibited 
to  Mussulman  women  to  imitate  the 
Franks  in  the  matter  of  dress,"  and  very 
indignant  did  the  interference  make 
them.  Such  prohibitions  would  for  a 
time  check  the  influx  of  European  fash- 
ions, but  soon  again  the  fair  defaulter 
would  return  to  some  innovation  in  the 
way  of  a  tight  bodice  alia  franca^  which 
they  would  hide  when  prudence  demand- 
ed under  the  feridgee,  or  loose  square-cut 
cloak,  which  is  always  worn  out  of  doors. 
Ofter  have  I  heard  Turkish  ladies,  when 
preparing  for  the  promenade  en  voiture 
(their  chief  distraction)  discuss  anxiously 
which  of  all  their  beautiful  fustans  they 
dared  to  put  on,  exclaiming,  "  I  shall 
wear  this  !  this  is  not  too  much  h  la 
franque ;  besides,  the  zaptiehs  would  not 
dare  to  stop  my  carriage  if  they  did  see  : 
so  I  shall  wear  it."  And  only  the  timid 
ones  remained  faithful  to  the  straight 
costume  regulated  by  law. 

But  all  did  not  escape  the  vigilance 
of  the  police.  I  must  here  narrate  a 
very  sad  incident,  told  me  as  perfectly 
true,  which  occurred  to  two  attractive 
young  Turkish  ladies,  the  daughters  of  a 
man  of  position.  I  had  met  them  but  a 
short  time  before,  and  lunched  with 
them.  These  sisters  were  pretty,  fond 
of  dress,  but  gentle  modest  girls,  and 
their  one  fault  was  that  they  preferred 
Frank  fashions  to  Turkish.  In  a  season 
when  it  so  happened  that  the  Zaptieh 
Pacha  chanced  to  be  more  fanatically 
disposed  than  usual  with  regard  to  the 
emancipation  going  on  as  to  dress,  an 
order  was  promulgated  among  the  police 
of  Stamboul  that  they  had  full  liberty  to 
stop  any  carriage  in  which  the  ladies 
were  suspected  of  being  in  Frank  cos- 
tume, and  to  demand  that  the  feridgee 
should  be  thrown  open,  and  the  robe 
shown.  If  the  dress  were  found  to  be 
made  with  the  tight  waist,  alia  franca^ 
the  zaptieh  might  then  pour  forth  volleys 
of  insolent  abuse  on  the  head  of  the 
offending  khanum,  and  might  proceed  to 
tear  her  yashmak  and  feridgee  as  a  pun- 
ishment for  neglecting  to  obey  the  com- 
mands of  the  head  of  the  police.  The 
common  zaptiehs  are  a  brutal  set,  full  of 
insolent  swagger  and  self-importance. 
Imagine  wretches  of  this  sort  assaulting 
two  girls  of  refined  nature,  who  believed 
their  social  position  secured  them  from 
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public  outrage.  In  the  chief  street  ot  the 
public  bazaar  of  Stamboul,  crowded  as  it 
was  on  a  Friday  with  sight-seers  and  idle 
loungers,  these  low  zaptiehs  stopped  the 
carriage  of  the  two  young  ladies  I  have 
spoken  of — tore  their  dress  and  their 
veils,  called  them  by  the  coarsest  epi- 
thets, attracted  a  noisy  and  motley  crowd 
— Turks,  Greeks,  Armenians — and  at 
last  allowed  the  carriage  to  proceed,  the 
ladies  striving  to  hide  their  tear-stained 
faces  from  the  hooting  rabble  that  fol- 
lowed. How  deep  an  insult  is  the  tear- 
ing of  the  veil  those  can  estimate  who 
know  something  of  Eastern  customs. 
The  result  of  the  outrage  was,  as  I  said, 
most  sad.  One  of  the  sisters,  a  young 
wife,  was  in  very  delicate  health ;  the 
shock  in  her  case  proved  too  much  ;  she 
passed  from  one  fainting  fit  to  another ; 
a  serious  illness  followed,  which  ended 
in  the  loss  of  her  life. 

In  speaking  of  the  Valid^  Soultan,  I 
called  her  bigoted  as  to  the  adoption  of 
Frank  customs.  She  was  also  exceed- 
ingly exclusive  even  in  her  own  circle.  I 
was  once  present  at  the  marriage  of  a 
Khanum  Soultan^  or  niece  of  the  Sultan, 
Abdul  Aziz,  In  this  ceremony  the  Valid^ 
Soultan  took  part.  As  the  head  of  the 
family  on  the  female  side,  she  sat  in 
state  at  the  top  of  the  long  sofa  (or  cen- 
tral reception  saloon),  and  there,  to  the 
sound  of  music  and  singing,  the  bride 
was  conducted  in  the  presence  of  all  the 
princesses  of  the  imperial  family  to  kiss 
the  hem  of  the  Valide's  robe,  as  a  sign 
of  submissive  reverence  and  gratitude  on 
having  an  establishment  given  her.  It 
is  a  fact  that  movable  wooden  screens 
of  trellis-work  were  placed  round  the 
saloon,  so  as  to  shut  ofl  an  oval  space  in 
the  centre,  in  order  to  hide  the  Valide's 
sacred  person  from  the  evil  eye  of  any 
giaour  who  might  by  chance  have  ob- 
tained admission  among  the  crowds  of 
khanums  who  come  and  go  and  have  the 
entree  to  a  wedding  according  to  Turk- 
ish etiquette.  Not  even  a  glimpse  of  the 
Valide's  face  was  vouchsafed  me,  al- 
though I  was  a  privileged  guest ;  and  all 
I  saw  of  her  was  the  blaze  of  jewels  on 
her  stomacher  glittering  through  the 
trel  lis-work.  After  the  young  bridegroom 
had  also  been  conducted  to  pay  the 
same  homage  as  his  bride,  the  Valid^  re- 
tired to  a  boudoir  set  apart  for  her  use, 
and  shortly  afterwards  withdrew  from 


the  wedding  festivities,  music  and  singing 
preceding  her  to  the  door  of  exit,  while 
her  attendants  flung  small  silver  coins  by 
handfuls  among  the  crowds  in  the  sa- 
loons and  passages.  When  she  had  left, 
ease  succeeded  restraint,  and  the  four  or 
five  sultanas  who  remained  to  do  the 
honors,  rallied  round  the  young  bride,  a 
very  timid  girl,  only  seventeen,  who  sat 
in  an  apartment  decorated  with  black 
and  silver,  which  struck  me  as  funereal 
rather  than  bridelike.  These  sultanas, 
to  each  of  whom  I  was  presented  in 
turn,  were  the  sisters  of  Murad  V.  and 
of  Abdul  Hamid.  The  princesses  were 
affable  to  me,  and  appeared  amiable 
women,  but  they  have  a  painfully  timid 
manner,  which  is  partly  constitutional, 
and  is  also,  in  a  great  measure,  owing  to 
the  seclusion  in  which  they  have  been 
forced  to  live. 

One  fashion  set  by  the  Sultan  and  his 
mother  was  much  followed  by  all  the 
Pachas  of  official  rank.  Both  were  fond 
of  building  Tchifliks^  or  fancy  farm- 
houses, where  they  could,  when  oppressed 
by  the  ceremonies  and  routine  of  court 
life,  snatch  a  day's  quiet  and  recreation 
in  comparative  tranquillity.  For  I  must 
note  in  passing,  that  in  the  ordinary 
daily  life  of  a  Sultan,  every  action  is  bur- 
dened by  ceremony — even  going  to  the 
bath  is  a  fatiguing  ceremonial.  Perhaps 
this  was  the  reason  why  Abdul  Aziz, 
when  once  there,  sometimes  passed 
twelve  whole  days  without  leaving  the 
suite  of  apartments  belonging  to  the 
hamum^  or  bath.  It  was  reported  that  he 
sought  this  seclusion  when  fits  of  ill-tem- 
per, amounting  almost  to  madness,  seized 
him — though  if  he  did  it  to  escape  cere-, 
mony,  one  would  take  it  to  be  rather  an 
evidence  of  sanity.  His  favorite  tchfliik 
was  at  Allem  Dagh,  a  name  meaning 
"  the  Mountain  of  my  God."  It  can  be 
reached  either  from  Scutari  or  from  the 
Sweet  Waters  of  Asia.  It  was  from  the 
miniature  white  marble  kiosk,  unique  of 
its  kind,  which  marks  the  latter  spot,  that 
the  late  Abdul  Aziz  started  in  state  with 
the  Empress  Eugenie  and  her  suite  to 
make  an  excursion  to  this  ichiflik.  The 
imperial  lady  was  detained  that  day  by  a 
reception  she  gave  to  Turkish  ladies  of 
high  rank ;  and  whilst  awaiting  her  ar- 
rival, the  Grand  Turk,  forgetful  of  all 
dignity,  his  face  flattened  against  the 
glass  of  the  centie  window  of  the  kiosk, 
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remained  eagerly  straining  his  sight  to- 
wards the  Palace  of  Beylerbey  whence 
she  was  expected.  Deep  green  valleys 
and  broad  heaths,  rich  with  chrome  vel- 
low  and  red  loam  soils,  bordered  the 
road,  till  their  Majesties  reached  the 
small  village  of  Allem  Dagh,  consisting 
of  a  few  poor  wooden  houses ;  but  leav- 
ing these  on  one  side,  they  drove  to  the 
"  farm-house,"  which  is  rather  a  country- 
house,  filled  with  a  good  deal  of  rich 
furniture,  satin  hangings,  &c.  I  believe 
there  was  once  a  menagerie  here,  but  it 
is  now  at  the  Ghulhana  (place  of  roses), 
near  the  old  Seraglio.  A  large  building, 
beautifully  kept,  is  set  apart  for  the  sole 
use  and  benefit  of  thousands  of  pigeons 
of  every  hue  and  variety  of  plumage  ;  for 
the  pigeon  is  a  sacied  bird  with  the 
Turks,  being  reverenced  as  the  dove 
which  brought  the  olive-branch  to  Noah, 
and  hundreds  of  these  birds  are  to  be 
found  round  every  mosque,  where  they 
are  fed  at  the  public  expense. 

Allem  Dagh  is  famous  for  a  natural 
source  of  water,  most  pure  and  invigora- 
ting. It  is  a  favorite  spot  for  a  picnic 
once  or  twice  in  the  summer,  when  the 
more  adventurous  of  European  residents 
summon  courage  for  the  long  ride,  in  a 
hot  sun,  over  sandy  heath  covered  with 
tangled  grass  and  bushes  of  purple-head- 
ed wild  lavender  ;  but  it  lies  too  far  from 
civilised  dwellings  to  make  it  exactly 
safe  to  repeat  one's  visits,  too  often,  lest 
banditti  might  hear  of  one's  coming  and 
be  prepared.  Very  few  casual  visitors 
to  Constantinople  have  penetrated  so  far 
as  Ailam  Dagh,  I  imagine,  nor  have  I 
seen  a  description  of  it  in  any  book. 
When  I  first  saw  the  source,  it  was  near- 
ly in  its  natural  state,  flowing  out  from 
beneath  a  rough  slab  bearing  an  inscrip- 
tion, and,  falling  into  a  rude  basin  formed 
by  rock  and  soil,  the  stream  lost  itself 
far  down  in  the  valley  below,  where  its 
refreshing  waters  were  wasted  on  the 
tangled  vegetation  which  it  made  wildly 
luxuriant.  How  often  in  the  burning 
summer-time,  when  the  inhabitants  of 
Pera,  on  the  opposite  European  side, 
could  hardly  obtain  water  fit  to  drink 
from  the  soujees,  who  carry  it  about  in 
little  barrels  for  sale — when,  in  case  of  a 
fire,  there  was  no  water  at  hand — how 
often  have  I  thought  of  the  refreshing 
stream  at  Allem  Dagh,  and  wished  it 
could  be  utilised  by  being  brought  to 


Scutari  by  bends,  in  the  same  way  as 
water  is  conveyed  to  Pera  from  the  vil- 
lage of  Belgrade,  near  Therapia.  It  is, 
perhaps,  considered  too  sacred  a  stream 
to  be  used  for  ordinary  purposes. 

Let  me  now  describe  a  very  delightful 
excursion  I  made  in  the  spring  of  1868, 
passing  a  whole  week  in  a  tchiflik  situated 
among  the  Asian  hills,  within  an  easy 
ride  of  Beicos.  The  "  farm  "-house  was 
built  on  the  model  of  a  Swiss  chalet,  the 
kaff^s  to  the  windows  and  dome  of  its 
Turkish  bath  alone  adding  characteristic 
features  as  an  Eastern  domicile.  It  had 
only  just  been  completed,  and  had  a 
bright,  cheerful  appearance,  contrasting 
with  the  half-rotten,  black  wooden  struc- 
tures of  the  houses  in  the  village,  which 
were  not  numerous,  and  inhabited  only 
by  small  farmers  and  laborers.  All  the 
surroundings  of  the  tchiflik  looked  busy 
and  prosperous.  Men  were  raking  and 
hoeing  in  the  long  narrow  garden  in  the 
front  of  which  the  house  stood,  with  a 
small  grass-plot  and  carriage-drive  be- 
fore it ;  the  rest  of  the  garden  ground 
was  divided  into  square  beds,  where 
neat  rows  of  vegetables  of  many  sorts 
were  beginning  to  disclose  their  varied 
greens  in  unsullied  brightness.  A  broad 
mountain  stream  came  tumbling  and 
brawling  in  a  foaming  mass  just  outside 
the  garden  on  the  left.  On  the  right, 
sandy  hills  were  daily  being  cleared  of 
heath  and  brushwood,  and  planted  with 
young  fruit-trees.  Green  hills,  covered 
with  sheep  and  buffaloes  at  pasture, 
formed  a  near  background  to  the  picture, 
and  up  above,  what  space  was  left  for 
sky  was  of  a  soft,  serene  blue. 

Our  party  numbered  about  fifty,  forty 
of  whom  belonged  to  the  hareem,  and 
completely  filled  the  chalet,  the  gentle- 
men having  lodgings  in  the  village,  and 
leaving  the  tchiflik  to  the  guardianship 
of  a  strong  party  of  eunuchs  and  to  Ar- 
naout  guards  (Albanians),  who  are  said 
to  belong  to  gangs  of  robbers  whom  they 
keep  in  check  for  the  sake  of  the  subsidy 
they  receive  as  the  price  of  their  escort. 
Fortunately  we  had  lovely  weather  during 
our  stay,  for  our  six  or  eight  rooms  were 
overcrowded  at  night  when  the  Eastern 
bedding  literally  covered  all  available 
floor  space,  and  looked  like  so  many 
mounds  of  graves  side  by  side.  In  the 
daytime  we  were  all  eager  to  be  up  and 
out  as  much  as  possible.     With  the  first 
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beams  of  daylight  we  were  astir  and 
clamorous  for  whatever  we  could  obtain 
in  the  way  of  food  from  the  still  sleepy 
eunuchs.  Slices  of  coarse  bread,  goat- 
cheese  and  olives,  with  milk  or  coflee, 
formed  our  first  meal,  and  then  I,  in  a 
riding  habit,  and  the  Turkish  ladies  and 
slaves  in  yeldemas,  or  plain  white  calico 
dresses  drawn  over  their  colored  fustans, 
would  sally  forth  to  wander  on  the 
heights,  gather  wild  flowers,  and  delight 
ourselves  to  our  hearts*  content  with  an 
unwonted  sense  of  freedom  and  of  a 
common  enjoyment  in  the  beauties  of 
nature  which  few  of  the  women  had  ever 
felt. 

f'  I  had  gone  out  one  morning  before 
the  sun  had  actually  risen,  and  whilst  the 
shafts  of  jasper  rays  were  only  beginning 
to  flood  the  grand  over-arching  down  of 
sky  behind  the  shady  hills  that  enclosed 
the  village.  Coming  suddenly  on  a  most 
picturesque  nook,  I  stood  still,  overpow- 
ered by  a  home-sick  longing.  "  Oh  !  to 
be  in  England,  now  that  April's  here," 
came  involuntarily  to  my  lips  as  a 
"  thing  of  beauty "  in  a  rough  place 
woke  up  old  memories ;  it  was  merely 
a  branch  of  a  young  cherry-tree  weighed 
down  with  its  wealth  of  large  snow-white 
blossoms  gleaming  like  pearl  crystals  in 
a  light  as  yet  untinted  by  the  gold  of  the 
rising  sun,  but  it  stirred  me  with  a 
mighty  power. 

"  Is  it  like  Ingclterra,  Cocona  dear.?** 
said  a  voice  at  my  side,  in  a  foreign  ac- 
cent, and  somebody  linked  the  taper  fin- 
gers of  two  ])rctty  hands  across  my  arm. 

I  turned  to  look  into  a  very  sweet,  in- 
genuous fiicc,  pale  and  delicate,  but  half 
hidden  by  a  snowy  yashmak  which  only 
made  the  hazel  eyes  more  tenderly  lu- 
minous. 

"  The  cherry  blossom — look,  Indjie,* 
that  is  like  England,'*  I  answered,  "  but 
not  the  hills  nor  the  trees  nor  the  houses, 
unless  it  is  Pacha  KlTendi's  tchiflik, 
and  that  is  a  copy  of  a  Swiss  chdlet, 
which  is  not  English,  as  you  know.** 

"T.ook,  I  put  pink  flowers  in  my 
hfitosc,  but  I  now  throw  them  away,*' 
said  Indji(*,  suiting  the  action  to  the 
word.  **  1  will  take  the  cherry  flowers 
and  give  you  some  and  keep  some,  and 
make  me  look  like  a  bride  ;*'  and  Indjie 
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blushed  and  laughed,  and  leant  over  to 
reach  the  white  sprays. 

But  the  young  fruit-tree  stood  far  back 
from  the  wooden  fence  that  enclosed  the 
garden  of  a  tumble-down  Turkish  cot- 
tage, its  delicate  blossoms  trailed  on  the 
dull  blue-green  acanthus-like  leaves  of 
a  bed  of  artichokes,  heavy  yet  with  the 
morning  dew,  and,  tempting  as  they 
were,  we  could  not  reach  them.  Giving 
up  the  vain  effort,  we  leant  against  the 
fence  and  chatted. 

"  Why  do  you  want  to  make  yourself 
look  like  a  bride  to-day,  Indjie .?"  I  ques- 
tioned ;  **  is  it  you  that  they  have  chosen 
as  a  bride  for  Rechid  Effendi  ?  I  know 
that  he  has  asked  the  Pacha  to  give  him 
an  establishment." 

Indjie  was  rosy  and  confused  by  this 
time,  pulling  ruthlessly  at  the  leaves  that 
grew  through  the  paling. 

"  Oh  no  !  Cocona  dear !  Rechid  Ef- 
fendi not  think  any  more  of  me.  He 
quite  forget  old  childlike  days  when  we 
played  together  and  go  to  school  together. 
I  not  think  of  him.*' 

But  Indjie  ended  with  some  despite, 
and  there  were  tears  in  the  soft  eyes. 

"  Oh,  I  am  afraid  you  have  not  forgot- 
ten him,  Indjie!"  I  exclaimed,  "  and 
you  will  be  unhappy  if  they  give  him 
another  wife  Who  is  it  that  he  is  to 
have  ?'* 

"Ayesha  Khanum  not  tell  me,  but 
Rechid  Effendi  come  every  day  to  Lol- 
lah  Beshire's  room  and  call  her  and  talk, 
talk  all  times.  Then  Ayesha  Khanum  go 
talk  to  Buyuk  Khanum  Effendi  till  five 
o*clock,  six  o'clock  (near  midnight)  and 
send  me  away  to  get  cigara.  Truly  I 
not  know." 

**  Perhaps,  then,  Indjie  dear,  you  may 
be  chosen,"  I  said,  to  comfort  her. 
"  Don't  be  sorry ;    you  will  soon  know." 

"  I  think  Khanum  Effendi  not  give 
me  ;  she  like  me  to  give  her  cigara  and 
chibouk.  I  always  her  little  girl  from 
that  high  time,"  holding  out  her  hand  a 
yard  from  the  ground ;  "  how  she  give 
me  away  from  her  ?" 

"  Oh  yes  !  Indjie,  she  would.  She  is 
kind-hearted  if  she  is  passionate,  and 
Buyuk  Khanum  would  like  to  see  you 
happy." 

**  Ah  !  you  not  know  all !"  said  Ind- 
jie ;  *'  Great  Khanum  always  keep  me  at 
her  side.     She  very  afraid.** 
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"  What  can  you  mean  ?  Surely  she  is 
not  jealous  about  Pacha  Effendi  ?" 

Indjie  looked  about  to  see  no  one  was 
near,  and  then  answered  in  a  very  low 
voice,  **  Pacha  wants  to  buy  me  for  five 
hundred  lira.  Khanum  Effendi  say  NO. 
I  not  want  to  be  Pacha's  girl.  He 
asked  now  three  tiroes.  Three  times  I 
say  no." 

Here  was  a  revelation  indeed  !  This 
quiet,  gentle  girl,  who  had  been  under 
my  eyes  for  days,  had  been  going  through 
a  trial  such  as  no  woman  in  our  land  can 
be  called  on  to  suffer,  and  had  never  be- 
trayed her  trouble  and  anxiety  even  to 
her  best  friend.  She  knew  she  could 
trust  me,  but  she  had  not  made  me  her 
confidante  hitherto.  I  had  certainly 
heard  by  a  side  wind  that  Buyuk  Kha- 
num had  been  in  some  perplexity  and  in 
a  state  of  constant  ill-temper  for  more 
than  a  fortnight  before  we  took  our  hol- 
iday to  the  country ;  and  Indjie's  story 
had  thrown  a  lis;ht  on  the  reason  of  our 
coming, — the  Buyuk  Khanum  was  to  be 
propitiated,  and  her  husband  would  pro- 
pose his  mercenary  bargain  once  more 
when  she  was  in  a  better  mood. 

"  I  very  sorry,"  said  Indjie.  "  I  do 
nothing  against  Khanum  Efl'endi.  I 
always  very  good  girl :  you  know." 

I  did  know  ;  and  I  began  to  think  and 
to  pity  Indjie  from  the  bottom  of  my 
heart.  There  were  complications  in  the 
whole  business  which  made  it  difficult  to 
predict  how  the  matter  would  end. 

"  Only  keep  up  a  good  heart,  Indjie," 
I  counselled,  "  and  never  go  out  of  Kha- 
num Effendi's  sight.  Then  all  will  be 
well." 

At  this  point  in  our  conversation  the 
door  of  the  little  cottage  was  swung  sud- 
denly open,  and  a  tall,  manly,  brisk  per- 
son stepped  into  the  garden,  and  seeing 
us  stopped  short.  He  was  about  six- 
and-twenty,  bronzed,  with  thick  dark 
hair  cut  short  and  just  showing  under 
his  fez  ;  daik  eyes  and  a  frank  smile. 

*' Sabah  sherif  hair  oulsiniz  !"  (Good 
morning  to  you  !)  was  his  unabashed  sal- 
utation, while  the  color  nevertheless 
mounted  to  his  sun-burnt  cheeks  at  the 
unexpected  rencontre.  "  Are  you  going 
to  ride  so  early  .^"  he  continued.  **I 
was  going  to  look  after  the  horses." 

"  You  may  gather  me  first  the  white 
flower,  Rechid  Effendi,"  I  said.     "  We 


could  not  reach  it,  and  Indjie  Calpha 
particularly  wants  it." 

**  Moutlakar  istior  !"  (Special  wants  !) 
repeated  the  young  man,  gathering  the 
blossoms  and  presenting  them.  "  Why  V 

"  That  I  will  tell  you  at  another  time, 
Effendi,"  I  said.  "  Only  Indjie  Calpha 
is  very  English  in  her  ways." 

The  young  man  looked  puzzled  as  we 
went  on  our  way  towards  the  tchiflik 
with  our  spoils,  leaving  him  to  attend  to 
a  string  of  begherjees  (horse-drivers)  who 
at  the  moment  came  up  the  lane  to  be 
hired. 

My  friend,  half-pleased,  half-vexed, 
hurried  home  to  pin  her  precious  blos- 
soms in  her  hotose,  so  that  they  might 
be  as  becoming  as  possible,  and  I  fol- 
lowed to  accompany  her. 

Rechid  Effendi  was  the  Kiatib  or  Sec- 
retary of  the  Pacha.  He  had  grown  up 
in  the  household,  and  had  made  his  way 
by  sheer  force  of  merit.  At  this  time  he 
happened  to  be  one  of  the  few  marriage- 
able young  men  belonging  to  the  estab- 
lishment, and  I  knew  that  he  had  peti- 
tioned the  Khanum  Effendi  to  spare  him 
a  wife  from  amongst  some  of  her  Cal- 
phas.  Knowing  very  well  that  he  had 
been  an  old  playmate  of  Indjie  Calpha's, 
I  quite  understood  that  his  hope  in  mak- 
ing the  appeal  just  then  had  been  to  save 
the  young  girl  from  the  fate  the  Pacha 
offered  her.  It  remained  to  be  seen  if 
the  wife  had  comprehended  the  oppor- 
tunity. This  seemed  self-evident,  yet 
why  had  so  great  a  delay  been  permitted 
in  making  the  decision  }  Ayesha  Kha- 
num was  reticent,  and  seemed  to  be 
playing  a  double  game.  Would  she  fa- 
vor the  Pacha's  views  or  those  of  the 
wife  }  No  one  could  tell  which  might 
be  most  to  her  own  interest,  and  perhaps 
she  was  not  clear  on  the  point  herself. 
At  all  events  she  took  no  decided  part, 
but  nearly  worried  herself  to  death  with 
trotting  between  the  hareem  and  the  lol- 
lah's  room  where  she  held  her  audiences. 
Negotiations  seemed  to  be  in  abeyance 
at  the  time  of  our  visit  to  the  tchiflik, 
and  the  old  woman  busied  herself  with 
more  substantial  matters  than  love-mak- 
ing, for  she  had  to  cater  for  very  hungry 
people,  and  to  make  provision  for  con- 
tinual picnics.  To-day  was  one  of  her 
busiest  days,  as  our  cavalcade  was  to 
start  early  for  the  Giant's  Mountain,  a 
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famous  spot  not  far  inland  from  the 
junction  of  the  waters  of  the  Bosphorus 
and  Black  Sea. 

It  was  amusing  enough  to  watch  the 
scene  on  the  grass-plot  before  the  house, 
where  the  women  were  mounting  the 
rough  country  ponies.  There  was  noth- 
ing for  it  but  to  sit  astride  on  the  high 
red-velvet  saddles,  and  they  professed 
great  envy  at  the  easy  seat  I  possessed 
on  the  side-saddle  I  had  had  the  fore- 
thought to  bring.  The  yeldema,  indeed, 
made  it  no  easy  matter  to  sit  on  horse- 
back either  with  or  without  a  pommel, 
and  the  Turkish  ladies  felt  the  seat  so 
insecure  that  they  declared  loudly  they 
had  not  the  courage  to  move  unless  foot- 
men ran  by  their  side  ready  to  catch 
them  if  there  were  the  least  danger. 
This  promise  was  assented  to  from  the 
salaamlik,  and  all  the  old  retainers  about 
the  person  of  the  Pacha  were  pressed, 
not  unwillingly,  into  the  day's  especial 
service.  These  men  were  many  of  them 
married  to  some  of  the  old  Calphas,  and 
the  ladies  started  a  running  conversation 
on  their  home  news  as  they  approached 
near  enough  to  hold  up  the  great  fringed 
umbrella  taken  as  much  for  show  as  for 
shade.  It  was  a  pretty  sight,  indeed,  to 
watch  the  long  cavalcade  as  it  wound  in 
and  out  amongst  the  spring-foliage,  fol- 
lowing the  winding  course  of  the  narrow 
foot-paths  that  led  up  the  mountain 
sides.  The  Pacha,  with  his  more  imme- 
diate attendants,  rode  some  little  way 
ahead  of  the  women,  and  the  armed  Ar- 
naout,  in  his  picturesque  dress,  his  girdle 
stuck  full  of  weapons,  and  .an  old  blun- 
derbuss dangling  in  his  hand,  was  the 
leader  of  the  party.  Then  came  the 
Buyuk  Khanum  on  a  fine  white  pony 
with  scarlet  trappings,  with  one  man  to 
lead  the  animal,  two  to  hold  her  on,  and 
eunuchs  in  attendance.  So  followed  the 
Ortanji  Khanum  and  the  three  younger 
khanums,  and  then  a  long  string  of 
Calphas  and  Ninas,  many  of  whom  had 
no  attendants  but  the  begherjees,  or 
horsekeepers.  Here  you  saw  the  sing- 
ing girls  hopelessly  struggling  with  a  re- 
fractory brute  that  would  not  be  induced 
to  cross  a  stream,  there  you  saw  a  pack- 
saddle  turn  under  the  animal  it  belonged 
to  ;  now  a  rein  had  broken  and  was  past 
mending,  here  fallen  trees  brought  the 
line  to  a  standstill. 

Alhamdu  lillah  !     At  last  we  all  reach 


the  platform  top  of  the  Giant's  Moun- 
tain, hot,  out  of  breath,  thirsty,  and  quite 
ready  for  the  savory  roast  lambs  pre- 
paring for  us  on  one  side  under  the 
trees.  Mats  were  spread  for  the  tired 
girls,  carpets  for  the  Pacha  and  his  wives, 
and,  from  the  Imam's  house,  sheets  and 
colored  hangings  were  brought  and  fast- 
ened round  an  enclosed  space  to  form  a 
division  between  the  women  and  the 
men.  There  was  plenty  to  talk  of  whilst 
resting,  and  the  scene  around  offered  a 
feast  to  the  eyes.  But  a  more  prosaic 
feast  had  first  to  be  despatched  grateful- 
ly, little  favorite  dishes  being  passed  un- 
der the  curtain  as  presents  from  the  gen- 
tlemen's table  to  the  ladies',  and  vice 
versd.  We  then  dispersed  to  place  our 
carpets  opposite  some  favorite  view. 
AVood  and  water,  green  spring  foliage, 
and  mirrored  sky  or  silver  surfaces,  lay 
stretched  at  our  feet.  Or,  if  you  lay 
back  in  some  thyme- carpeted  nook,  you 
might  lose  yourself  in  the  wide  expanse 
of  pure  blue  sky  in  watching  the  out- 
stretched wings  of  four  or  five  eagles, 
seen  far  above  like  larks,  which  the  eye 
seeks  almost  in  vain,  whilst  nearer,  kites 
whirled  above  our  heads,  watching  for 
the  remains  of  our  repast. 

In  such  a  nook  an  important  confi- 
dence was  made  me.  It  was  not  Indjie 
who  had  been  chosen  for  Rechid  Eflfendi, 
but  a  certain  Pembe  *  Calpha,  whose 
much  longer  service  in  the  house  entitled 
her  to  the  first  chance  of  an  establish- 
ment. This  girl  was  all  very  well,  but 
she  was  older  than  the  young  man,  of  a 
remarkably  quiet,  indifferent  disposition, 
and  not  ixt  all  suited  to  him.  I  was  a 
good  deal  disappointed  ;  not  so  Indjie  ; 
the  news  did  not  seem  as  yet  to  have 
reached  her,  and  she  appeared  occupied 
only  with  the  opportunities  that  day  had 
offered  of  seeing  and  exchanging  a  few 
sentences  with  the  Effendi,  who,  for  his 
part,  had  been  devoting  himself  to  the 
service  of  the  Buyuk  Khanum,  with,  I 
thought,  very  politic  views.  I  hoped  all 
might  yet  go  well. 

But  we  had  a  great  deal  to  see  besides 
the  view.  There  is  a  mosque  and  a  tur- 
be/i,  or  mausoleum,  on  the  summit  of  the 
Giant's  Mountain.  The  mosque  had 
been  thrown  open  for  the  use  of  those 
who  wished  to  ^perform  their  devotions, 

*  Pink  or  rosy. 
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and  whilst  the  more"^  devout  were  thus 
occupied,  I  and  another  European  lady 
were  taken  by  some  of  the  gentlemen  of 
our  party  to  the  top  of  the  minaret, 
from  whence  the  view  is  magnificent. 
Far  to  the  North  lay  the  Black  Sea,  M'ith 
a  grave  tinting  even  under  that  bright 
sun  ;  below  us  were  the  forts  of  Kavak, 
marking  the  entrance  of  the  Straits.  On 
the  other  side,  the  Bosphorus  wound  in 
and  out  like  a  thread  of  silver,  up  to  the 
point  where  Stamboul  lay  in  a  golden 
haze,  with  the  Marmora  beyond.  Oppo- 
site us  were  the  hills  of  Europe — The- 
rapia,  Buyukdere,  Yenimahal^,  whose 
palaces  and  pretty  kiosks  looked  like  the 
diminutive  dwellings  of  Lilliputian  land. 

Off  to  the  east  lay  the  wide  expanse 
of  wood  stretching  away  to  the  Asian 
continent — ^hill  behind  hill  in  graceful 
curves,  bluer  and  fainter  till  they  merged 
into  the  sky-line.'  Immediately  below 
us  stretched  the  Sultan's  Valley,  one 
broad  new  roadway  marking  its  course, 
and  troops  belonging  to  the  barracks  at 
Unkiar-Iskellessi  were  being  drilled 
there.  Lifted  up  as  it  were  into  the  sky 
on  the  minaret  of  a  mosque,  itself  on  the 
summit  of  the  Giant's  Mountain,  the 
scene  was  magnificent,  and  I  did  not 
easily  tire  of  this  splendid  view,  but  the 
tomb,  or  turbeh^  had  yet  to  be  seen. 
There  was  some  demur  about  my  being 
permitted  to  enter,  but  when  I  entreated 
permission  in  Turkish,  and  showed  bran- 
new  light  boots,  it  was  easily  granted. 
Here,  within  a  neat  enclosure,  walled  in, 
was  a  tomb,  or  rather  grave,  some  nine 
or  ten  feet  long,  and  five  or  six  in 
breadth.  My  companions  assured  me  it 
contains  the  leg  only  of  the  prophet  Eli- 
jah, whom  they  call  Ooshd,  and  account 
a  giant,  and  the  impress  of  whose  step  is 
said  to  be  still  visible  on  the  flattened 
summits  of  some  of  the  surrounding 
hills.  Around  the  grave  and  under  the 
walls  were  many  rose-bushes,  perfectly 
covered  with  shreds  of  colored  and 
white  rags,  which  devotees  tie  on  the 
twigs  when  making  their  mzr^  or  vows, 
for  they  believe  that  any  wish  made  on 
this  sacred  spot  is  certain  of  fulfilment. 
Indjie  Calpha  and  I,  each  religiously 
made  our  wish,  and  tied  a  strip  of  fine 
white  muslin  on  the  bushes.  Whether 
our  requests  were  granted  I  must  not 
tell  in  this  place. 

Elijah  is  believed  to  have  inherited  a 
Nkw  Series.— Vol.  XXV.,  No.  i 


supernatural  existence,  having  drunk  of 
the  water  of  life.  He  is  thought  to  have 
been  the  Ckootb^  or  invisible  beneficent 
spirit  of  his  time,  who  appears  to  till 
good  Moslems  in  their  times  of  perplexi- 
ty. It  is  to  be  hoped  our  pilgrimage 
went  far  to  secure  decision  in  the  matter 
which  so  many  of  our  party  felt  perplex- 
ing. Pemb^  Calpha,  indifferent  as  she 
seemed,  no  doubt  made  her  nezr  as 
hopefully  as  did  Indjie.  To  others  also 
this  spot  was  sacred  ground  ;  I  have  no 
doubt  they  repeated  here  the  fatieh^  or 
opening  chapter  of  the  Koran,  passing 
their  hands  devoutly  over  the  face,  con- 
cluding their  whispered  prayer  with  the 
words  : — "  Extol  the  perfection  of  thy 
Lord — the  Lord  of  Might — exempting 
Him  from  that  which  they  (the  unbe- 
lievers) ascribe  to  Him  (viz.  the  having 
a  Son  or  partaker  of  His  Godhead)  : 
and  peace  be  on  the  Apostles,  and  praise 
be  to  God,  the  Lord  of  all  creatures.  O 
God,  I  have  transferred  the  merit  of 
what  I  have  recited  from  the  excellent 
Koran  to  the  Prophet  to  whom  this  place 
is  dedicated.  O  God  !  I  adjure  thee  by 
the  Prophet,  and  by  him  to  whom  this 
place  is  dedicated,  to  grant  me  my  re- 
quest." Probably  several  of  our  party 
took  home  amulets  which  the  Imam  had 
written  for  them,  and  which  are  designed 
to  protect  them  from  threatened  dan- 
gers. We  all  seemed  to  have  enough  to 
do  and  to  see  before  we  each  deposited 
our  fev/  coins  in  the  metal  plats  which  is 
devoted  to  offerings  for  the  poor.  At 
last  we  were  all  once  more  in  the  saddle,, 
and  slowly  descending  the  stony  path- 
Some  of  the  ladies  were  ver}*^  timid 
during  the  descent,  but  arrived  on  the- 
broad  new  road  in  the  Sultan's  Valley, 
they  became  more  courageous  and  deter- 
mined to  try  the  mettle  of  the  horses. 
This  was  the  cause  of  an  accident  which 
might  have  been  serious.  The  Buyuk 
Khanum  was  run  away  with,  and  thrown 
to  the  ground  heavily.  There  was  an 
ugly  wound  in  the  head,  and  some  loss 
of  blood.  Of  course  I  was  at  once  called 
on  to  act  hakim,  and  by  good  chance 
was  able  to  put  my  patient  into  an  araba^ 
or  heavy-looking  wagon  of  carved  oak, 
which  happened  to  be  passing.  We  ar- 
rived home  quite  tired  out,  atter  a  most 
delightful  day,  the  younger  khanums 
bent  on  going  out  next  time  in  a  Frank 
riding-habit  and  on  a  side-saddle. 
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"  Cocona  dear,  you  will  teach  us  to 
ride  as  you  do,  will  you  not  ?"  they  said, 
beseechingly.  And  I  longed  to  do  so, 
but  I  saw,  alas,  too  many  obstacles  in 
the.  way  of  such  bold  defiance  of  Mus- 
sulman customs.  Every  morning  of  our 
stay,  the  poor,  lean,  long-necked  bcg- 
/lirSf  rough,  untrained  pack-ponies,  were 
driven  early  to  be  hired,  and  every  day 
brought  us  some  pleasant  excursion  in 
the  neighborhood.  There  were  still  two 
or  three  chance  meetings  for  Indjie  and 
Rechid,  while  Pembd  and  Indjie  (who 
had  become  great  friends)  were  fre- 
quently to  be  seen  looking  through  the 
kaff^s  into  the  court-yard  of  the  salaam- 
lik  when  the  Effendi  happened  to  be 
there.  How  much  of  this  he  knew  I 
could  not  guess,  but  he  most  prudently 
kept  his  gaze  turned  from  the  windov/s. 


and  was  evidently  making  steps  in  the 
Buyuk  Khanum's  good  graces.  As  to 
the  Pacha,  he  was  more  amiable  and 
jovial  than  usual,  and  seemed  to  ignore 
what  was  a  source  of  anxiety  to  many  of 
our  party. 

Now  the  sort  of  holiday  life  I  have 
sketched  during  this  visit  was  unusual,  I 
must  admit,  for  the  neighborhood  of 
Stamboul.  At  Broussa,  a  favorite  Ori- 
ental watering-place,  lying  just  below  the 
snow-capped  Mount  Olympus,  it  might, 
I  suppose,  be  repeated  over  and  over 
again.  Much,  however,  depends  on  the 
season  of  the  year.  Our  holiday  was  in 
honor  of  the  Muharrem,  or  New  Year, 
which  is  a  time  of  great  rejoicings,  and 
has  many  curious  customs  peculiar  to  it- 
self.— Cornhill  Magazine. 


•*%%- 


A    CHOOSING. 


"  The  child  is  mine,"  said  the  Daylight, 

'*  For  she  is  most  like  me ; 
So  get  thee  hence,  thou  grey  Night, 

We've  nought  to  do  with  thee ! 
Her  eyes  are  blue  as  my  skies ; 

Her  locks  are  like  the  sun  : 
She  shall  but  sleep  'neath  thy  skies. 

When  my  glad  hours  arc  done." 

Not  so,"  then  spake  the  Night-time, 

"  She's  fair  as  is  my  moon ; 
And  her  voice  is  like  the  love-rhyme 

My  own  bird  sings  in  June ; 
Her  eyes  are  like  the  star-gems 

Set  far  above  the  sun  ; 
And  her  breath  is  sweet  as  the  blossoms 

That  open  when  thou  art  gone." 

"  Choose  thou  me,"  said  the  Daylight, 

"  For  all  the  world  is  mine  : 
The  birds  sing  in  my  gay  light, 

Like  gold  the  waters  shine : 
And  mine  are  all  the  best  flowers 

That  over  the  whole  earth  grow; 
And  mine  are  all  the  blithe  hours 

Wherein  men  come  and  go." 

**  Nay,  be  thou  mine,"  said  the  Night-time, 

"F'or  I  too  can  give  thee  gold: 
Paler  indeed  is  my  bright  time, 

Fainter,  and  somewhat  cold : 
But  the  lover  loves  my  fay-light ; 

With  me  the  poet  sings  best ; 
While  the  toiling  children  of  Daylight 

Can  use  me  but  for  rest." 
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Then  she  answered,  "  While  flowers  sunlit, 

While  the  bird  and  the  humming-bee, 
And  the  eyes  of  playmates  fun-lit, 

Are  joys  enough  for  me — 
While  burdens  are  light  for  bearing, 

While  sorrow  is  loth  to  stay — 
So  long,  beyond  all  comparing, 

I  will  love  thee  best,  O  Day  ! 

"  But  when  I  shall  find  a  gladness 

To  all  but  myself  unknown  ; 
And  when  there  shall  come  a  sadness 

I  needs  must  endure  alone : 
When  grief  is  too  great  for  weeping — 

W  hen  bliss  cannot  bear  the  light — 
ris  then,  while  the  rest  are  sleeping, 

That  I'll  watch  with  thee,  O  Night." 


»•!■«• 
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VI. 


The  "  storm  and  stress  "  period  of 
Charlotte  Bronte's  life  was  not  what  the 
world  believes  it  to  have  been.  Like 
the  rest  of  our  race,  she  had  to  fight  her 
own  battle  in  the  wilderness,  not  with 
one  devil,  but  with  many ;  and  it  was 
this  sharp  contest  with  the  temptations 
which  crowd  the  threshold  of  an  opening 
life  which  made  her  what  she  was.  The 
world  believes  that  it  was  under  the  par- 
sonage roof  that  the  author  of  Jane  Eyre 
gathered  up  the  precious  experiences 
which  were  afterwards  turned  to  such 
good  account.  Mrs.  Gaskell,  who  was 
carried  away  by  her  honest  womanly 
horror  of  hardened  vice,  gives  us  to  un- 
derstand that  the  tragic  turning-point  in 
the  history  of  the  sisters  was  connected 
with  the  disgrace  and  ruin  of  their 
brother.  We  are  even  asked  to  believe 
that  but  for  the  folly  of  a  single  woman, 
whom  it  is  probable  that  Charlotte  never 
saw,  "  Currer  Bell  "  would  never  have 
taken  up  her  pen,  and  no  halo  of  glory 
would  have  settled  on  the  scarred  and 
rugged  brows  of  prosaic  Haworth. 

It  is  not  so.  There  may  be  disap- 
pointment among  those  who  have  been 
nurtured  on  the  traditions  of  the  Bronte 
romance,  when  they  find  that  the  reality 
is  different  from  what  they  supposed  it 
to  be;  some  shallow  judges  may  even 
assume  that  Charlotte  herself  loses   in 


moral  stature  when  it  is  shown  that  it 
was  not  her  horror  at  her  brother's  fall 
which  drove  her  to  find  relief  in  literary 
speech.  But  the  truth  must  be  told ; 
and  for  my  part  I  see  nothing  in  that 
truth  which  affects,  even  in  an  infinitesi- 
mal degree,  the  fame  and  the  honor  of 
the  woman  of  whom  I  write. 

It  was  Charlotte's  visit  to  Brussels 
then,  first  as  pupil  and  afterwards  as 
teacher  in  the  school  of  Madame  Heger, 
which  was  the  turning-point  in  her  life, 
which  changed  its  currents,  and  gave  to 
it  a  new  purpose  and  a  new  meaning. 
Up  to  the  moment  of  that  visit  she  had 
been  the  simple,  kindly,  truthful  York- 
shire girl,  endowed  with  strange  facul- 
ties, carried  away  at  times  by  burning 
impulses,  moved  often  by  emotions  the 
nature  of  which  she  could  not  fathom, 
but  always  hemmed  in  by  her  narrow 
experiences,  her  limited  knowledge  of 
life  and  the  world.  Until  she  went  to 
Belgium  her  sorest  troubles  had  been  as- 
sociated with  her  dislike  to  the  society 
of  strangers,  her  heaviest  burden  had 
been  the  necessity  under  which  she  lay 
of  tasting  that  *'  cup  of  life  as  it  is  mixed 
for  governesses"  which  she  detested  so 
heartily.  Under  the  belief  that  they 
could  qualify  themselves  to  keep  a  school 
of  their  own  if  they  had  once  mastered 
the  delicacies  of  the  French  and  German 
languages,  she  and  Emily  set  off  for  this 
sojourn  in  Brussels. 
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One  may  be  forgiven  for  speculating 
as  to  her  future  lot  had  she  accepted  the 
offer  of  marriage  she  received  in  her  early 
governess  days,  and  settled  down  as  the 
faithful  wife  of  a  sober  English  gentle- 
man. In  that  case  Shirley  perhaps  might 
have  been  written,  but  Jane  Eyre  and 
Villette  never.  She  learnt  much  during 
her  two  years*  sojourn  in  the  Belgian 
capital ;  but  the  greatest  of  all  the  les- 
sons she  mastered  whilst  there  was  that 
self-knowledge  the  taste  of  which  is  so 
bitter  to  the  mouth,  though  so  whole- 
some to  the  life.  Mrs.  Gaskell  has  made 
such  ample  use  of  the  letters  she  penned 
during  the  long  months  which  she  spent 
as  an  exile  from  England,  that  there  is 
comparatively  little  left  to  cull  from 
them.  Everybody  knows  the  outward 
circumstances  of  her  story  at  this  time. 
For  a  brief  period  she  had  the  company 
of  Emily ;  and  the  two  sisters,  working 
together  with  the  unremitting  zeal  of 
those  who  have  learned  that  time  is 
money,  were  happy  and  hopeful,  enjoy- 
ing the  novel  sights  of  the  gay  foreign 
capital,  gathering  fresh  experiences  every 
day,  and  looking  forward  to  the  moment 
when  they  would  return  to  familiar  Ha- 
worth,  and  realize  the  dream  of  their 
lives  by  opening  a  school  of  their  own 
within  the  walls  of  the  parsonage.  But 
then  Emily  left,  and  Charlotte,  after  a 
brief  holiday  at  home,  returned  alone. 
Years  after,  writing  to  her  friend,  she 
speaks  of  her  return  in  these  words  : — 
**  I  returned  to  Brussels  after  Aunt's 
death  against  my  conscience,  prompted 
by  what  then  seemed  an  irresistible  im- 
pulse. I  was  punished  for  my  selfish 
folly  by  a  total  withdrawal  for  more  than 
two  years  of  happiness  and  peace  of 
mind."  Why  did  she  thus  go  back 
"  against  her  conscience  V*  Her  friends 
declared  that  her  future  husband  dwelt 
somewhere  within  the  sound  of  the 
chimes  of  St.  Gudule,  and  that  she  insist- 
ed upon  returning  to  Brussels  because 
she  was  about  to  be  married  there.  We 
know  now  how  different  was  the  reality. 
The  husband  who  awaited  her  was  even 
then  about  to  begin  his  long  apprentice- 
ship «of  love  at  Haworth.  Yet  none  the 
less  had  her  spirit,  if  not  her  heart,  been 
captured  and  held  captive  in  the  Bel- 
gian city.  It  is  not  in  her  letters  that  we 
find  the  truth  regarding  her  life  at  this 
♦ime.     The  truth  indeed  is  there,  but 


not  all  the  truth,  "  In  catalepsy  and 
dread  trance,"  says  Lucy  Snowe,  '*  I  stu- 
diously held  the  quick  of  my  nature. 
....  It  is  on  the  surface  only  the 
common  gaze  will  fall."  The  secrets  of 
her  inner  life  could  not  be  trusted  to  pa- 
per, even  though  the  lines  were  intended 
for  no  eyes  but  those  of  her  friend  and 
confidante.  There  are  some  things,  as 
we  know  well,  the  heart  hides  as  by  in- 
stinct, and  which  even  frank  an  d  open 
natures  only  reveal  under  compulsion. 
One  of  the  hardest  features  of  the  last 
year  she  spent  at  Brussels  was  the  neces- 
sity that  she  was  under  of  locking  all  the 
deepest  emotions  of  her  life  within  her 
own  breast,  of  preserving  the  calm  and 
even  cold  exterior,  which  should  tell 
nothing  to  the  common  gaze,  above  the 
troubled,  fevered  heart  that  beat  within. 

"When  do  you  think  I  shall  see  you  ?"  she 
cries  to  her  friend  within  a  few  days  of  her  final 
return  to  Haworth  ;  "  I  have  of  course  much 
to  tell  you,  and  I  dare  say  you  have  much  also 
to  tell  me — thinfi^s  which  we  should  neither  of 
us  wish  to  commit  to  paper.  ...  I  do  not  know 
whether  you  feel  as  I  do,  but  there  are  times 
now  when  it  appears  to  me  as  if  all  my  ideas 
and  feelings,  except  a  few  friendships  and 
affections,  are  changed  from  what  they  used  to 
be.  Something  in  me  which  used  to  be  en- 
thusiasm is  tamed  down  and  broken.  I  have 
fewer  illusions.  What  I  wish  for  now  is 
active  exertion — a  stake  in  life.  Haworth 
seems  such  a  lonely,  quiet  spot,  buried  away 
from  the  world.  I  no  longer  regard  myself  as 
young ;  indeed  I  shall  soon  be  twenty-eight, 
and  it  seems  as  if  I  ought  to  be  working  and 
braving  the  rough  realities  of  the  world  as  other 
people  do.  It  is,  however,  my  duty  to  restrain 
this  feeling  at  present,  and  I  will  endeavor 
to  do  so." 

Yes  ;  she  was  "  disillusioned  "  now, 
and  she  had  brought  back  from  Brussels 
a  heart  which  could  never  be  quite  so 
light,  a  spirit  which  could  never  again 
soar  so  buoyantly,  as  in  those  earlier 
years  when  the  tree  of  knowledge  was 
still  untasted,  and  the  mystery  of  life  still 
unrevealed.  This  stay  in  Belgium  was, 
as  I  have  said,  the  turning-point  in  Char- 
lotte Bronte's  career,  and  its  true  history 
and  meaning  is  to  be  found,  not  in  her 
Life  and  letters,  but  in  Villettey  the  mas- 
ter-work of  her  mind,  and  the  revelation 
of  the  most  vivid  passages  in  her  own 
heart's  history.  "  I  said  I  disliked  Lucy 
Snowe,"  is  a  remark  which  Mrs.  Gaskell 
innocently  repeats  in  her  memoir  of 
Charlotte  Bronte.  One  need  not  be  sur- 
prised at  it.     Lucy  Snowe  was  never 
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meant  to  be  liked — by  everybody ;  but 
none  the  less  is  Lucy  Snowe  the  truest 
picture  we  possess  of  the  real  Charlotte 
Bronte  ;  whilst  not  a  few  of  the  fortunes 
which  befell  this  strange  heroine  are  lit- 
eral transcripts  from  the  life  of  her  crea- 
tor. One  little  incident  in  Villette — 
Lucy's  impulsive  visit  to  a  Roman  Cath- 
olic confessor — is  taken  direct  from 
Charlotte's  own  experience.  During  one 
of  the  long  lonely  holidays  in  the  foreign 
school,  when  her  mind  was  restless  and 
disturbed,  her  heart  heavy,  her  nerves 
jarred  and  jangled,  she  fled  from  the 
great  empty  schoolrooms  to  seek  peace 
in  the  streets ;  and  she  found,  not  peace 
perhaps,  but  sympathy  at  least,  in  the 
counsels  of  a  priest,  seated  at  the  Con- 
fessional in  a  church  into  which  she 
wandered,  who  took  pity  on  the  little 
heretic,  and  soothed  her  troubled  spirit 
without  attempting  to  enmesh  it  in  the 
folds  of  Romanism.  It  was  from  experi- 
ences such  as  these,  with  a  chastened 
heart  and  a  nature  tamed  down,  though 
by  no  means  broken,  that  she  returned 
to  familiar  Haworth,  to  face  "  the  rough 
realities  of  the  world." 

Rough,  indeed,  those  realities  were  in 
her  case.  Her  brother,  once  the  hope 
of  the  family,  had  now  become  its  bur- 
den and  its  curse ;  and  from  that  mo- 
ment he  was  to  be  the  prodigal  for  whom 
no  fatted  calf  would  ever  be  killed. 
Her  father  was  fast  losing  his  eyesight ; 
she  and  her  sisters  were  getting  on 
in  life,  and  "  something  must  be  done." 
Charlotte  had  returned  home,  but  her 
heart  was  still  in  Brussels,  and  the  wings 
of  her  spirit  began  to  beat  impatiently 
against  the  cage  in  which  she  found  her- 
self imprisoned.  It  was  only  the  old 
story.  She  had  gone  out  into  the  world, 
had  tasted  strange  joys,  and  drunk  deep 
of  waters  the  very  bitterness  of  which 
seemed  to  endear  them  to  her.  Return- 
ing to  Haworth  she  went  back  a  new 
woman,  with  tastes  and  hopes  which  it 
was  hard  to  reconcile  with  the  monotony 
of  life  in  the  parsonage  which  had  once 
satisfied  her  completely. 

"  If  I  could  leave  home  I  should  not  be 
at  Haworth,"  she  says  soon  after  her  re- 
turn. "  I  know  life  is  passing  away,  and 
I  am  doing  nothing,  earning  nothing ;  a 
very  bitter  knowledge  it  is  at  moments, 
but  I  see  no  way  out  of  the  mist."  And 
then,  almost   for  the  first  time  in  her 


life,  something  like  a  cry  of  despair  goes 
up  from  her  lips  :  "  Probably  when  I  am 
free  to  leave  home  I  shall  neither  be 
able  to  find  place  nor  employment.  Per- 
haps, too,  I  shall  be  quite  past  the  prime 
of  life,  my  faculties  will  be  wasted,  and 
my  few  acquirements  in  a  grept  measure 
forgotten.  These  ideas  sting  me  keenly 
sometimes ;  but  whenever  I  consult  my 
conscience  it  affirms  that  I  am  doing 
right  in  staying  at  home ;  and  bitter  are 
its  upbraidings  when  I  yield  to  an  eager 
desire  for  release." 

But  this  outburst  of  personal  feeling 
was  exceptional,  and  was  uttered  in  one 
ear  only.  Within  the  walls  of  her  home 
Charlotte  again  became  the  house-tnother, 
busying  herself  with  homely  cares,  and 
ever  watching  for  some  opportunity  of 
carrying  her  plan  of  school-keeping  into 
execution.  Nor  did  she  allow  either  the 
troubles  at  home  or  that  weight  at  her 
own  heart  which  she  bore  in  secrecy  to 
render  her  spirit  morbid  and  melan- 
choly. Not  a  few  who  have  read  Mrs. 
Gaskell's  work  labor  under  the  belief 
that  this  was  the  effect  which  Charlotte 
Bronte's  trials  had  upon  her.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  however,  she  was  far  too 
strong,  brave,  cheerful — one  had  almost 
said  manly — to  give  way  to  any  such 
selfish  repinings.  She  never  was  one  of 
those  sickly  souls  who  go  about  "  gloom- 
ing over  the  woes  of  existence,  and  how 
un\vorthy  God's  universe  is  to  have  so 
distinguished  a  resident."  Even  when 
her  own  sorrows  were  deepest  and  her 
lot  seemed  hardest,  she  found  a  lively 
pleasure  in  discussing  the  characters  and 
lots  of  others,  and  expended  as  much 
pains  and  time  in "  analysing  the  inner 
lives  of  her  friends  as  our  sham  Byron s 
are  wont  to  expend  upon  the  study  of 
their  own  feelings  and  emotions.  Let 
the  following  letter,  hitherto  unpublished, 
written  at  the  very  time  when  the  house- 
hold clouds  were  blackest,  speak  for  her 
freedom  from  morbid  self-consciousness, 
as  well  as  for  her  hearty  interest  in  the 
well-being  of  those  around  her : — 

"  You  are  a  very  good  girl  indeed  to  send 
me  such  a  long  and  interesting  letter.  In  all 
that  account  of  the  young  lady  and  gentleman 
in  the  railway  carriage  I  recognize  your  faculty 
for  observation,  which  is  a  rarer  gift  than  you 
imagine.  You  ought  to  be  thankful  for  it.  I 
never  yet  met  with  an  individual  devoid  of 
observation  whose  conversation  was  interest- 
ing, nor  with  one  possessed  of  that  power  in 
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v/hosc  society  I   could  not  manapc  to  pass  a 
pleasant    hour.      I    was    amused   with    your 

allusions  to  individuals  at .     I  have  little 

doubt  of  the  truth  of  the  report  you  mention 
aljout  ?»Ir.  Z paying  assiduous  attention  to 


.     Whether  it  will  ever  come  to  a  match 

is  another  thing.  Mofuy  would  decide  that 
point,  as  it  does  most  others  of  a  similar 
nature.    You  are  perfectly  right  in  saying  that 

Mr.    Z is    more    intluenced    by  opinion 

than  he  himself  suspects.  I  saw  his  lordship 
in  a  new  light  last  time  I  was  at .  Some- 
times I  could  scarcely  believe  my  ears  when  I 
h'.-ardthe  stress  he  laid  on  wealth,  appearance, 
family,  and  all  those  advantages  which  arc  the 
idols  of  the  world.  His  conversation  on 
marriage  (and  he  talked  much  about  it) 
differed  in  no  degree  from  that  of  any 
hackneyed  fortune-hunter,  except  that  with 
his  own  peculiar  and  native  audacity  he 
avowed  views  and  principles  which  more 
timid  individuals  conceal.  Of  course  I  raised 
no  argument  against  anything  he  said.  I 
listened  and  laughed  inwardly  to  think  how 
indignant  I  should  have  been  eight  years  since 

if    anyone    had    accused   Z of    being    a 

worshipper     of    Mammon    and    of    Interest. 

Indeed    I    still   believe  that  the  Z of  ten 

years  ago  is  not  the  Z of  to-day.  The  w6rld 

with  its  hardness  and  selfishness  has  utterly 
changed  him.  He  thinks  himself  grown  wiser 
than  the  wisest.  In  a  wordh- sense  he  is  wise. 
His  feelings  have  gone  through  a  process  of 
petrifaction  which  will  prevent  them  from 
i.ver  warring  against  his  interest  ;  —  but 
I<:habo(l  !  all  glory  of  principle  and  much 
elevation  of  character  are  gone  I  I  learnt 
another    thing.       P'ear    the    smooth    side    of 

Z 's   tongue   more    than    the    rough    side. 

He  has  the  art  of  paying  peppery  little  com- 
l>Iiments  which  he  seems  to  bring  out  with 
a  sort  of  difficulty,  as  if  he  were  not  used  to 
that  kind  of  thing,  and  did  it  rather  against 
his  will  than  otherwise.  These  compliments 
you  feel  disposed  to  value  on  account  of  their 
seeming  rarity.  Fudiie  !  They  are  at  any 
one's  disposal,  and  are  confessedly  hollow 
blarney." 

Still  more  significant,  however,  is  the 
following  letter,  showing  so  kindly  and 
careful  an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the 
friend  to  whom  it  is  addressed,  even 
whilst  it  bears  the  bitter  tidings  of  a 
great  household  sorrow  : — 

"I  was  glad  to  get  your  little  packet.  It 
was  quite  a  treasure  of  interest  to  me.   I  think 

the   intelligence  about   G is  cheering.     I 

have  read   the  lines  to  Miss .     They  are 

expressive  of  the  affectionate  feelings  of  his 
nature,  and  are  poetical,  insomuch  as  they  are 
true.  Faults  in  exj)ression,  rhythm,  metre, 
were  of  course  to  b(r  expected.     All  you  say 

about   Mr.  amused    me   much.    '  Still    I 

cannot  put  out  of  my  mind  one  fear,  viz.,  that 
you  should  think  too  much  about  him.  Faulty 
mS  he  is  and  as  you  know  him  to  be,  he  has 
still  certain  qualities  which  might   create   an 


interest  in  vour  mind  before  vou  were  aware. 
He  has  the  art  of  impressing  ladies  by  some- 
thing involuntary  in  his  look  and  manner  ; 
exciting  in  them  the  notion  that  he  cares  for 
them,  while  his  words  and  actions  are  all  care- 
less, inattentive,  and  quite  uncompromising 
for  himself.  It  is  only  men  who  have  seen 
much  of  life  and  of  the  world,  and  who  are 
become  in  a  measure  indifferent  to  female 
attractions,  that  possess  this  art.  So  be  on 
your  guard.  These  are  not  pleasant  or  flatter- 
ing words ;  but  they  are  the  words  of  one  who 
has  known  you  long  enough  to  be  indifferent 
about  being  temporarily  disagreeable,  provided 
she  can  be  permanently  useiful. 

"  I  got  home  very  well.  There  was  a 
gentleman  in  the  railroad  carriage  whom  I 
recognized  by  his  features  immediately  as  a 
foreigner  and  a  Frenchman.  So  sure  was  I  of 
it  that  I  ventured  to  say  to  him,  *  Monsieur 
est  frangais,  n'est-ce  pas? *  He  gave  a  start  of 
surprise,  and  answered  immediately  in  his  own 
tongue.  He  appeared  still  more  astonished 
and  even  puzzled  when  after  a  few  minutes' 
further  conversation  I  inquired  if  he  had  not 
passed  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  Germany. 
He  said  the  surmise  was  correct.  I  had 
guessed  it  from  his  speaking  French  with  the 
German  accent. 

"It  was  ten  o'clock  at  night  when  I  got 
home.  I  found  Branwell  ill.  He  is  so  verj- 
often,  owing  to  his  own  fault.  I  was  not  there- 
fore shocked  at  first.  But  when  Ann  in- 
formed me  of  the  immediate  cause  of  his 
present  illness  I  was  very  greatly  shocked, 
lie  had   last  Thursday  received  a  note  from 

Mr. sternly   dismissing    him.  .  .  .  We 

have  had  sad  work  with  him  since.  He 
thought  of  nothing  but  stunning  or  drowning 
his  distressed  mind.  No  one  in  the  house 
could  have  rest,  and  at  last  we  have  been 
obliged  to  send  him  from  home  for  a  week 
with  some  one  to  look  after  him.  He  has 
written  to  me  this  morning  and  expresses  some 
sense  of  contrition  for  his  frantic  folly.  He 
promises  amendment  on  his  return  ;  but  so 
long  as  he  remains  at  home  I  scarce  dare  hope 
for  peace  in  the  house.  We  must  all  I  fear 
prepare  for  a  season  of  distress  and  dis- 
quietude.    I   cannot   now  ask    Miss  or 

any  one  else." 

The  gloom  in  the  household  deepened  ; 
but  Charlotte  was  still  strong  enough  and 
brave  enough  to  meet  the  world,  to  retain 
her  accustomed  interest  in  her  friends, 
and  to  discuss  as  of  yore  the  characters 
and  lives  of  those  around  her.  Curious 
are  the  glimpses  one  gets  of  her  circle 
of  acquaintances  at  this  time.  Little 
did  many  of  those  with  whom  she  was 
brought  in  contact  think  of  the  keen 
eyes  which  were  gazing  out  at  them  from 
under  the  prominent  forehead  of  the 
parson's  daughter.  Yet  not  the  least  in- 
teresting feature  of  her  correspondence 
is  the  evidence  it  affords  that  she  was 
gradually    gaining    that  knowledge   of 
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character  which  was  afterwards  to  be 
lavished  upon  her  books.  A  string  of 
extracts  from  letters  hitherto  unpublish- 
ed will  sufhce  to  show  how  the  current 
of  her  life  and  thoughts  ran  in  those 
days  of  domestic  darkness,  whilst  the 
dawn  of  her  fame  was  still  hidden  in  the 
blackest  hour  of  the  night : — 

•*I  have  just   read  M 's   letters.     They 

are  very  interesting,  and  show  the  original  and 
vigorous  cast  of  her  mind.  There  is  but  one 
thing  I  could  wish  otherwise  in  them,  and 
that  is  a  certain  tendency  to  flightincss.  It  is 
not  safe,  it  is  not  wise ;  and  will  often  cause 
her  to  be  misconstrued.  Perhaps  flightincss 
is  not  the  right  word  ;  but  it  is  a  devil-may- 
care  tone  which  I  do  not  like  when  it  proceeds 
from  under  a  hat,  and  still  less  from  under  a 
bonnet." 

'*  I    return    you    Miss    *s    notes    with 

thanks.  I  always  like  to  read  them.  They 
appear  to  me  so  true  an  index  of  an  amiable 
mind,  and  one  not  too  conscious  of  its  own 
worth.  Beware  of  awakening  in  her  this 
consciousness  by  undue  praise.  It  is  a  privi- 
lege of  simple-hearted,  sensible,  but  not 
brilliant  people  that  they  can  he  and  do  good 
without  comparing  their  own  thoughts  and 
actions  too  closely  with  those  of  other  people, 
and  thence  drawing  strong  food  for  self-appre- 
ciation. Talented  people  almost  always  know 
full  well  the  excellence  that  is  in  them  .... 
You  ask  me  if  we  are  more  comfortable.  I  wish 
I  could  say  anything  favorable  ;  but  how  can 
we  be  more  comfortable  so  long  as  Branwell 
stays  at  home  and  degenerates  instead  of  im- 
proving ?  It  has  been  lately  intimated  to  him 
that  he  would  be  received  again  on  the  same 
railroad  where  he  was  formerly  stationed  if  he 
would  behave  more  steadily,  but  he  refuses  to 
make  an  effort.  He  will  not  work,  and  at 
home  he  is  a  drain  on  every  resource,  an  im- 
pediment to  all  happiness.  But  there's  no  use, 
in  complaining." 

**  I  thank  you  again  for  your  last  letter, 
which  I  found  as  full  or  fuller  of  interest 
than  either  of  the  preceding  ones — it  is  just 
written  as  I  wish  you  to  write  to  me — not  a 
detail  too  much.  A  correspondence  of  that 
sort  is  the  next  best  thing  to  actual  conversa- 
tion, though  it  must  be  allowed  that  between 
the  two  there  is  a  wide  gulf  still.  I  imagine 
3'our  face,  voice,  presence  very  plainly  when  I 
read  your  letters.  Still  imagination  is  not 
reality,  and  when  I  jet  urn  them  to  their 
erivelope  and  put  them  by  in  my  desk  I  feel 
the  difference  sensibly  enough.  My  curiosity 
is  a  little  piqued  about  that  countess  you 
mention.  What  is  her  name  ?  you  have  not 
yet  given  it.  I  cannot  decide  from  what  you 
say  whether  she  is  really  clever  or  only 
eccentric.  The  two  sometimes  go  together, 
but  arc  often  seen  apart.  I  generally  feel  in- 
clined to  fight  very  shy  of  eccentricity,  and 
have  no  small  horror  of  being  thought  eccentric 
myself,  by  which  observation  I  don't  mean  to 
insinuate  that  I  class  myself  under  the  head 
clever.  God  knows  a  more  consummate  ass  in 


sundry  important  points  has  seldom  browsed 
the  green  herb  of  His  bounties  than  I.  O 
Lord,  Nell,  I'm  in  danger  sometimes  of  falling 
into  self-weariness.     I  used  to  say  and  to  think 

in  former  times  that  X would  certainly  be 

married.  I  am  not  so  sanguine  on  that  point 
now.  It  will  never  suit  her  to  accept  a  hus- 
band she  cannot  love,  or  at  least  respect,  and  it 
appears  there  arc  many  chances  against  her 
meeting  with  such  a  one  under  favorable  cir- 
cumstances ;  besides,  from  all  I  can  hear  and 
see,  money  seems  to  be  regarded  as  almost  the 
Alpha  and  Omega  of  requisites  in  a  wife. 
Well,  if  she  is  destined  to  be  an  old  maid 
I  don't  think  she  will  be  a  repining  one.  I 
think  she  will  find  resources  in  her  own  mind 
and  disposition  which  will  help  her  to  get  on. 
As  to  society,  I  don't  understand  much  about 
it,  but  from  the  few  glimpses  I  have  had  of 
its  machinery  it  seems  to  me  to  be  a  ver>' 
strange,  complicated  affair  indeed,  wherein 
nature  is  turned  upside  down.  Your  well- 
bred  people  appear  to  me.figuratively  speaking, 
to  walk  on  their  heads,  to  see  ever}'thing  the 
wrong  way  up — a  lie  is  with  them  truth,  truth 
a  lie,  eternal  and  tedious  botheration  is  their 
notion  of  happiness,  sensible  pursuits  their 
ennui.  But  this  may  be  only  the  view 
ignorance  takes  of  what  it  cannot  understand. 
I  refrain  from  judging  them,  therefore,  but  if  I 
was  called  upon  to  swop — you  know  the  word  I 
suppose — to  swop  tastes  and  ideas  and  feelings 

with for  instance,  I  should  prefer  walking 

into  a  good  Yorkshire  kitchen  fire  and  con- 
cluding the  bargain  at  once  by  an  act  of 
voluntary  combustion." 

VII. 

The  reader  has  seen  that  it  was  not 
the  degradation  of  Branwell  Bronte 
which  formed  the  turning-point  in  Char- 
lotte's life.  Mrs.  Gaskell,  anxious  to 
support  her  own  conception  of  what 
should  have  been  Charlotte's  feelings  with 
regard  to  her  brother's  ruin,  has  scarcely 
done  justice  either  to  herself  or  to  her 
heroine.  Thus  she  makes  use  of  a  pas- 
sage in  one  of  the  letters  quoted  in  the 
foregoing  chapter,  but  in  doing  so  omits 
what  are  perhaps  the  most  characteristic 
words  in  it.  '^  He "  (Branwell)  "has 
written  this  morning  expressing  some 
sense  of  contrition  ;  .  .  .  but  as  long 
as  he  remains  at  home  I  scarce  dare 
hope  for  peace  in  the  house."  This  is 
the  form  in  which  the  passage  appears 
in  the  Biography,  whereas  Charlotte  had 
written  of  her  brother's  having  expressed 
**  contrition  for  his  frantic  folly,"  and  of 
his  having  "  promised  amendment  on  his 
return."  Mrs.  Gaskell  could  not  bring 
herself  to  speak  of  such  flagrant  sins  as 
those  of  which  young  Bronte  had  been 
guilty   under   the   name   of   *  folly,'  nor 
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could  she  conceive  that  there  was  any 
possibility  of  amendment  on  the  part  of 
one  who  had  fallen  so  low  in  vice. 
Moreover  one  of  her  objects  was  to  pun- 
ish those  who  had  shared  the  lad's  mis- 
conduct, and  to  whom  she  openly  attrib- 
uted not  only  his  ruin  but  the  premature 
deaths  of  his  sisters.  Thus  she  felt  com- 
pelled to  take  throughout  her  book  a  far 
deeper  and  more  tragic  view  of  this  mis- 
erable episode  in  the  Bronte  story  than 
Charlotte  herself  took.  Having  read  all 
her  letters  written  at  this  period  of 
her  life  to  her  two  most  confidential 
friends,  I  am  justified  in  saying  that  the 
impression  produced  on  Charlotte  by 
Bran  well's  degrading  fall  was  not  so 
deep  as  that  which  was  produced  on  Mrs 
Gaskell,  who  never  saw  young  Bronte,  by 
the  mere  recital  of  the  story.  Yet  Char- 
lotte, though  too  brave,  healthy,  and  rea- 
sonable in  all  things  to  be  utterly  weighed 
down  by  the  fact  that  her  brother  had 
fallen  a  victim  to  loathsome  vice,  was  far 
from  being  insensible  to  the  sadness  and 
shamefulness  of  his  condition.  What 
she  thought  of  it  she  has  herself  told  the 
world  in  the  story  of  The  Professor  (p. 
198) :— 

''Limited  as  had  yet  been  my  experience  of 
life,  I  had  once  had  the  opportunity  of  contem- 
plating near  at  hand  an  example  of  the  results 
produced  by  a  course  of  interesting  and  roman- 
tic domestic  treachery.  No  golden  halo  of  fic- 
tion was  about  this  example  ;  I  saw  it  bare  and 
real,  and  it  was  very  loathsome.  I  saw  a  mind 
degraded  by  the  practice  of  mean  subterfuge, 
by  the  habit  of  perfidious  deception,  and  a 
body  depraved  by  the  infectious  influence  of 
the  vice-polluted  soul.  I  had  suffered  much 
from  the  forced  and  prolonged  view  of  this 
spectacle  ;  those  suflferings  I  did  not  now  re- 
gret, for  their  simple  recollection  acted  as  a 
most  wholesome  antidote  to  temptation.  They 
had  inscribed  on  my  reason  the  conviction 
that  unlawful  pleasure,  trenching  on  another's 
rights,  is  delusive  and  envenomed  pleasure — 
its  hollowness  disappoints  at  the  time,  its 
poison  cruelly  tortures  afterwards,  its  effects 
deprave  for  ever." 

Upon  the  gentle  and  sensitive  mind 
of  Anne  Bronte  the  effect  of  Branwell's 
fall  were  such  as  Mrs.  Gaskell  depicts. 
She  was  literally  broken  down  by  the 
grief  she  suffered  in  seeing  her  brother's 
ruin ;  but  Charlotte  and  Emily  were  of 
stronger  fibre  than  their  sister,  and  their 
predominant  feeling,  as  expressed  in 
their  letters,  is  one  of  shfeer  disgust  at 
their  brother's  weakness,  and  of  indigna- 
tion against  all  who  had  in  any  way  as- 
s     *d  in  his  downfall.     This  may  not  be 


consistent  with  the  popular  conception 
of  Charlotte's  character,  but  it  is  strictly 
true. 

We  must  then  dismiss  from  our  minds 
the  notion  that  the  brother's  fate  exer- 
cised that  paramount  influence  over  the 
sisters*  lives  which  seems  to  be  believed. 
Yet  as  we  have  seen  there  was  a  very 
strong,  though  hidden  influence  working 
in  Charlotte  during  those  years  in  which 
their  home  was  darkened  by  Branwell's 
presence.  Her  yearning  for  Brussels, 
and  the  life  that  now  seemed  like  a  van- 
ished dream,  continued  almost  as  strong 
as  ever.  At  Haworth  everything  was 
dull,  commonplace,  monotonous.  The 
school-keeping  scheme  had  failed ;  pov- 
erty and  obscurity  seemed  henceforth  to 
be  the  appointed  lot  of  all  the  sisters. 
Even  the  resource  of  intercourse  with 
friends  was  almost  entirely  cut  off ;  for 
Charlotte  could  not  bear  the  shame  of 
exposing  the  prodigal  of  the  family  to 
the  gaze  of  strangers.  It  was  at  this 
time,  and  in  the  mood  described  in  the 
last  letter  quoted  in  the  preceding  chap- 
ter, that  she  took  up  her  i>en  and  sought 
to  escape  from  the  narrow  and  sordid 
cares  which  environed  her  by  a  flight 
into  the  region  of  poetry.  She  had  been 
accustomed  from  childhood  to  write 
verses,  few  of  which  as  yet  had  passed 
the  limits  of  mediocrity.  Now,  with  all 
that  heart-history  through  which  she  had 
passed  at  Brussels  weighing  upon  her, 
she  began  to  write  again,  moved  by  a 
stronger  impulse,  stirred  by  deeper 
thoughts  than  any  she  had  known  before. 
In  this  secret  exercise  of  her  faculties 
she  found  relief  and  enjoyment ;  her  let- 
ters to  her  friend  showed  that  her  mind 
was  regaining  its  tone,  and  the  dreary 
outlook  from  "  the  hills  of  Judaea  "  at 
Haworth  began  to  brighten.  It  was  a 
great  day  in  the  lives  of  all  the  sisters 
when  Charlotte  accidentally  discovered 
that  Emily  also  had  dared  to  "  commit  her 
soul  to  paper."  Tlte  younger  sister  was 
keenly  troubled  when  Charlotte  made 
the  discovery,  for  her  poems  had  been 
written  in  absolute  secrecy.  But  mutual 
confessions  hastened  her  reconcilement. 
Charlotte  produced  her  own  poems,  and 
then  Anne  also,  blushing  as  was  her 
wont,  poured  some  hidden  treasures  of 
the  same  kind  into  the  eldest  sister's  lap. 
So  it  came  to  pass  that  in  1846,  unknown 
to  their  nearest  friends,  they  presented 
to  the  world — at  their  own  cost  and  risk, 
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poor  souls  ! — that  thin  volume  of  poetry 
**  by  Currer,  Ellis,  and  Acton  Bell,"  now 
almost  forgotten,  the  merits  of  which  few 
readers  have  recognized  and  few  critics 
proclaimed. 

Strong,  calm,  sincere,  most  of  these 
poems  arc  ;  not  the  spasmodic  or  frothy 
outpourings  of  Byron-stricken  girls ;  not 
even  mere  echoes,  however  skilful,  of  the 
grand  music  of  the  masters.  When  we 
dip  into  the  pages  of  the  book  we  see 
that  these  women  write  because  they 
feel.  They  write  because  they  have 
something  to  say  ;  they  write  not  for  the 
world,  but  for  themselves,  each  sister 
wrapping  her  own  secret  within  her  own 
soul.  Strangely  enough  it  is  not  Char- 
lotte who  carries  off  the  palm  in  these 
poems.  Verse  seems  to  have  been  too 
narrow  for  the  limits  of  her  genius  ;  she 
could  not  soar  as  she  desired  to  do  with- 
in the  self-imposed  restraints  of  rhythm, 
rhyme  and  metre.  Here  and  there,  it 
is  true,  we  come  upon  lines  which  flash 
upon  us  with  the  brilliant  fire  of  genius ; 
but  upon  the  whole  we  need  not  wonder 
that  Currer  Bell  achieved  no  reputation 
as  a  poet.  Nor  is  Anne  to  be  counted 
among  great  singers.  Sweet  indeed  her 
verses  are,  radiant  with  the  tenderness, 
resignation,  and  gentle  humility  which 
were  the  prominent  features  of  her  char- 
acter. One  or  two  of  her  little  poems 
are  now  included  in  popular  collections 
of  hymns  used  in  Yorkshire  churches ; 
*  but  as  a  rule  her  compositions  lack  the 
vigorous  life  which  belongs  to  those  of 
her  sisters.  It  is  Emily  who  takes  the 
first  place  in  this  volume.  Some  of  her 
poems  have  a  lyrical  beauty  which  haunts 
the  mind  ever  after  it  has  become  ac- 
quainted with  them  ;  others  have  a  pas- 
sionate emphasis,  a  depth  of  meaning, 
an  intensity  and  gravity  which  are  start- 
ling when  we  know  who  the  singer  is, 
and  which  furnish  a  key  to  many  pas- 
sages in  Wuihering  Heights  which  the 
world  shudders  at  and  hastily  passes  by. 
Such  lines  as  these  ought  to  make  the 
name  of  Emily  Bronte  far  more  familiar 
than  it  is  to  the  students  of  our  modern 
English  literature  : — 

'*  Death  !  that   struck  when  I  was  most  con- 
fiding 
In  my  certain  faith  of  joy  to  be — 
Strike      again,     Time's     withered     branch 
dividing 
From  the  fresh  root  of  Eternity  ! 


*'  Leaves  upon  Time's  branch  were  growing 
brightly, 
Full  of  sap  and  full  of  silver  dew  ; 
Birds  beneath  its  shelter  gathered  nightly  ; 
Daily  round  its  flowers  the  wild  bees  flew. 

*'  Sorrow    passed,  and    plucked    the    golden 
blossom  ; 
Guilt  stripped  off  the  foliage  in  its  pride  ; 
But  within  its  parent's  kindly  bosom 
Flowed  for  ever  Life's  restoring  tide. 

"  Little  mourned  I  for  the  parted  gladness, 
For  the  vacant  nest  and  silent  song — 
Hope   was    there,   and    laughed   me   out  ol 
sadness ; 
Whispering,     *  Winter    will     not«   linger 
longl' 

'•  And  behold  !  with  tenfold  increase  blessing, 
Spring    adorned     the    beauty -burdened 
spray  ; 
Wind  and  rain  and  fervent  heat,  caressing, 
Lavished  glory  on  that  second  May ! 

*'  High  it  rose — no  winged  grief  could  sweep 

it  ; 

Sin  was  scared  to  distance  with  its  slime  ; 

Love,  and  its  own  life,  had  power  to  keep  it 

From   all  wrong — from  every  blight  but 

thine  ; 

*•  Cruel  Death  !    The  young  leaves  droop  and 
languish  ; 
Evening's  gentle  air  may  still  restore — 
No  !     the    morning    sunshine    mocks     my 
anguish — 
Time,  for  me,  must  never  blossom  more  ! 

"  Strike    it    down,    that    other    boughs    may 
flourish 
Where  that  perished  sapling  used  to  be  ; 
Thus   at   least    its    mouldering  corpse  will 
nourish 
That  from  which  it  sprung — Eternity  !" 

The  little  book  was  a  failure.  This 
first  flight  ended  only  in  discomfiture  ; 
and  Currer,  Ellis,  and  Acton  Bell  were 
once  more  left  to  face  the  realities  of  life 
in  Haworth  parsonage,  uncheered  by  lit- 
erary success.  This  was  in  the  summer 
and  autumn  of  1846  ;  about  which  time 
they  were  compelled  to  think  of  cares 
which  came  even  nearer  home  than  the 
failure  of  their  volume  of  poems.  Their 
father's  eyesight  was  now  almost  gone, 
and  all  their  thoughts  were  centred  upon 
the  operation  which  was  to  restore  it. 
Yet  at  the  very  time  when  they  were 
thus  beset  by  bitter  anxieties  they  were 
engaged  in  another  and  more  important 
literary  venture.  The  pen  once  taken 
up  could  not  be  laid  down.  By  poetry 
they  had  only  lost  money ;  but  the  idea 
had  occurred  to  them   that  by  prose- 
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writing  money  was  to  be  made.  At  any 
rate  in  telling  the  stories  of  imaginary 
people,  in  opening  their  hearts  freely 
upon  all  those  subjects  on  which  they 
had  thought  deeply  in  their  'secluded 
lives,  they  would  find  relief  from  the 
solitude  of  Haworth.  Each  of  the  three 
accordingly  began  to  write  a  novel.  The 
stories  were  commenced  simultaneously, . 
after  a  long  consultation,  in  which  the 
outlines  of  the  plots,  and  even  the  names 
of  the  different  characters,  were  settled. 
How  one  must  wish  that  some  record  of 
that  strange  literary  council  had  been 
preserved !  Charlotte,  in  after  life, 
spoke  always  tenderly,  lovingly,  almost 
reverentially,  of  the  days  in  which  she 
and  her  well-beloved  sisters  were  en- 
gaged in  settling  the  plan  and  style  of 
their  respective  romances.  That  time 
seemed  sacred  to  her,  and  though  she 
learnt  to  smile  at  the  illusions  under 
which  the  work  \Nas  begun,  and  could 
see  clearly  enough  the  errors  and  crudi- 
ties of  thought  and  method  which  all 
three  displayed,  she  never  allowed  any 
one  in  her  i)resence  to  question  the  ge- 
nius of  I'^mily  and  Anne,  or  to  ridicule 
the  prosaic  and  business-like  fashion  in 
which  the  novel-writing  was  undertaken 
by  the  three  sisters.  Returning  to  the 
old  customs  of  their  childhood,  they  sat 
round  the  table  of  their  sitting-room  in 
the  parsonage,  each  busy  with  her  pen. 
No  trace  of  their  occupation  at  this  time 
is  to  be  found  in  their  letters,  and  on  the 
rare  occasions  on  which  the  father  or  the 
brother  came  into  their  room,  nothing 
was  said  as  to  the  work  that  was  going 
on.  The  novel-writing,  like  the  writing 
and  jniblishing  of  the  poems,  was  still 
kept  profoundly  secret.  *'  There  is  no 
gentleman  of  the  name  in  this  parish," 
said  Mr.  Hronte  to  the  village  j)OStman, 
when  the  latter  ventured  to  ask  who  the 
Mr.  C'lirrer  IjcII  could  be  for  whom  let- 
ters came  so  frequently  from  London. 
But  every  night  the  three  sisters,  as  they 
paced  the  barely-furnished  room,  or 
strained  their  eyes  across  the  tombstones. 
to  the  spot  where  the  weather-stained 
church  tower  rose  from  a  bank  of  net- 
tles, told  each  other  what  the  work  of 
the  day  had  been,  and  criticised  each 
other's  labors  with  the  freedom  of  that 
perfect  love  which  casts  out  all  fear  of 
misconception.  Is  it  needful  to  tell  how 
the  three  stories — The  Professor ^  IVitth^ 


ering  Heights^  and  Allies  Grey — are  sent 
forth  at  last  from  the  little  station  at 
Keighley  to  fare  as  best  they  may  in  that 
unknown  London  which  is  still  an  ideal 
city  to  the  sisters,  peopled  not  with  ordi- 
nary human  beings,  but  with  creatures 
of  some  strangely-different  order  }  Can 
any  one  be  ignorant  of  the  weary  months 
which  passed  whilst  The  Professor  was 
going  from  hand  to  hand,  and  the  sto- 
ries written  by  Emily  and  Anne  were 
waiting  in  a  publisher's  desk  until  they 
could  be  given  to  the  world  on  the  pub- 
lisher's own  terms  .^  Charlotte  had 
failed,  but  the  brave  heart  was  not  to  be 
baffled.  No  sooner  had  the  last  page  of 
The  Professorhttn  finished  than  the  first 
page  of  Jane  Eyre  was  begun.  The 
whole  of  that  wondrous  story  passed 
through  the  author's  busy  brain  whilst 
the  life  around  her  was  clad  in  these 
sombre  hues,  and  disappointment,  afHic- 
tion,  and  gloomy  forebodings  were  her 
daily  companions.  The  decisive  rejec- 
tion of  her  first  tale  by  Messrs.  Smith, 
Elder,  and  Co.  had  been  accompanied 
by  some  kindly  words  of  advice ;  so  it 
is  to  that  firm  that  she  now  entrusts  the 
completed  manuscript  of  Jane  Eyre, 
The  result  has  already  been  told.  On 
August  24,  1847,  the  story  is  sent  from 
Leeds  to  London  ;  and  before  the  year 
is  out  all  England  is  ringing  with  the 
praises  of  the  novel  and  its  author. 

Need  I  defend  the  sisters  from  the 
charge  sometimes  brought  against  them 
that  they  were  unfaithful  to  their  friends 
in  not  taking  them  into  their  confi- 
dence }  Surely  not.  They  had  pledged 
themselves  to  each  other  that  the  secret 
should  be  sternly  guarded,  as  something 
sacred,  kept  even  from  those  of  their 
own  household.  They  were  not  working 
for  fame  ;  for  again  and  again  they  give 
proof  that  personal  fame  is  the  last  thing 
to  which  they  aspire.  But  they  had 
found  their  true  vocation,  the  call  to 
work  was  irresistible,  they  had  obeyed 
it,  and  all  that  they  sought  now  was  to 
leave  their  work  to  speak  for  itself,  dis- 
severed absolutely  from  the  humble  per- 
sonality of  the  authors. 

In  a  letter  from  Anne  Bronte,  written 
in  January,  1848,  at  which  time  the  lit- 
erary quidnuncs  both  of  England  and 
America  were  eagerly  discussing  contra- 
dictory theories  as  to  the  authorship  of 
Jane  Eyre^  and  of  the  two  other  stories 
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which  had  appeared  from  the  pens  of 
Ellis  and  Acton  Bell,  I  find  the  follow- 
ing passage  : — "  I  have  no  news  to  tell 
you,  for  we  have  been  nowhere,  seen  no 
one,  and  done  nothing  (to  speak  of)  since 
you  were  here,  and  yet  we  contrive  to  be 
busy  from  morning  till  night."  The 
gentle  and  scrupulously  conscientious 
girl,  whilst  hiding  the  secret  from  her 
friend,  cannot  violate  the  truth  even  by 
a  hairsbreadth.  The  italics  are  her  own. 
Nothing  that  can  he  spkoen  ^  has  been 
done.  The  friend  had  her  ov/n  suspi- 
cions. Staying  in  a  southern  house  for 
the  winter,  the  new  novel  about  which 
everybody  was  talking  was  produced — 
fresh  from  town.  One  of  the  guests  was 
deputed  to  read  it  aloud,  and  before  she 
had  proceeded  far  Charlotte  Bronte's 
schoolfellow  had  pierced  the  secret  of 
the  authorship.  Three  months  before, 
Charlotte  had  been  spending  a  few  days 

at  Miss  N 's  house,  and  had  openly 

corrected  the  proof-sheets  of  the  story  in 
the  presence  of  her  hostess  ;  but  she  had 
given  the  latter  no  encouragement  to 
speak  to  her  on  the  subject,  and  nothing 
had  been  said.     Now,  however,  in  the 

surprise  of  the  moment  Miss  N told 

the  company  that  this  must  have  been 
written  by  Miss  Bronte,  and  astute 
friends  at  once  advised  her  not  to  men- 
tion the  fact  that  she  knew  the  author  of 
Jane  Eyre  to  any  one,  as  her  acquaint- 
ance with  such  a  person  would  be  regard- 
ed as  a  reflection  on  her  own  character ! 
When  Charlotte  was  challenged  by  her 
friend,  she  uttered  stormy  denials  in 
general  terms  which  carried  a  complete 
confirmation  of  the  truth,  and  when,  in 

the  spring  of  1848,  Miss  N visited 

Haworth,  full  confession  was  made,  and 
the  poems  brought  forth  and  shown  to 
her,  in  addition  to  the  stories. 

Very  quietly  and  sedately  did  "  Cur- 
rer  Bell  "  take  her  sudden  change  of  for- 
tune. She  corresponded  freely  with  her 
publishers,  and  with  her  critics  who  had 
written  to  her  concerning  her  book  ;  she 
told  her  father  the  secret  of  her  author- 
ship, and  exhibited  to  him  the  draft 
which  was  the  substantial  recompense  of 
her  labors ;  but  in  her  letters  to  her 
friend  no  difference  of  tone  is  to  be  de- 
tected. Success  was  very  sweet  to  her, 
as  we  know,  but  she  bore  her  honors 
meekly,  betraying  nothing  of  the  grati- 
fied ambition  which  must  have  filled  her 


soul.  In  truth  her  thoughts  were  soon 
turned  from  her  literary  triumph  to  more 
pressing  matters  nearer  home.  It  was 
after  one  brief  visit  to  London,  accom- 
panied by  Anne,  to  satisfy  her  publish- 
ers that  Currcr  Bell  was  a  distinct  indi- 
viduality not  to  be  confounded  with 
either  Ellis  or  Acton,  that  she  returned 
home  to  find  that  death  was  setting  its 
seal  upon  the  household.  Branwell,  who 
had  been  so  long  the  dark  shadow  in 
their  *'  humble  home,"  was  taken  from 
them  without  any  lengthened  prelimina- 
ry warning.  Sharing  to  the  full  the  ec- 
centricity of  the  family,  he  resolved  to 
die  as  nobody  else  had  ever  died  before, 
and  when  the  last  agony  came  on,  he 
rose  to  his  feet,  as  though  proudly  defy- 
ing death  itself  to  do  its  worst,  and  ex- 
pired standing.  In  the  following  letter, 
hitherto  unpublished,  to  one  of  her 
friends — not  to  her  old  schoolfellow — 
Charlotte  thus  speaks  of  the  last  act  in 
the  tragedy  of  her  brother's  life  : — 

*♦  Haworth,  October  14,  1848. 

"The  event  to  which  you  allude  came  upon 
us  indeed  with  startling  suddenness,  and  was 
a  severe  shock  lo  us  all.  My  poor  brother 
has  long  had  a  shaken  constitution,  and 
during  the  summer  his  appetite  had  been  di- 
minished and  he  had  seemed  weaker,  but 
neither  we,  nor  himself,  nor  any  medical  man 
who  was  consulted  on  his  case  thought  it  one 
of  immediate  danger:  he  was  out  of  doors 
two  days  before  his  death,  and  was  only  con- 
fined to  bed  one  single  day.  I  thank  you  for 
your  kind  sympathy.  Many,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, would  think  our  loss  rather  a 
relief  than  otherwise  ;  in  truth,  wc  must 
acknowledge,  in  all  humility  and  gratitude, 
that  God  has  greatly  tempered  judgment  with 
mercy  ;  but  yet,  as  you  doubtless  know  from 
experience,  the  last  earthly  separation  cannot 
take  place  between  near  relations  without  the 
keenest  pangs  on  the  part  of  the  survivors. 
Every  wrong  and  sin  is  forgotten  then  ;  pity 
and  grief  share  the  heart  and  the  memory 
between  them.  Yet  we  are  not  without  com- 
fort in  our  affliction.  A  most  propitious 
change  marked  the  few  last  days  of  poor 
Branwell's  life ;  his  demeanor,  his  language, 
his  sentiments,  were  all  singularly  altered  and 
softened,  and  this  change  could  not  be  owing 
to  the  fear  of  death,  for  within  half  an  hour 
of  his  decease  he  seemed  unconscious  of 
danger.  In  God's  hands  we  leave  him  !  He 
sees  not  as  man  sees.  Papa,  I  am  thankful 
to  say,  has  borne  the  event  pretty  well.  His 
distress  was  great  at  first.  To  lose  an  only 
son  is  no  ordinarj-  trial.  But  his  physical 
strength  has  not  hitherto  failed  him,  and  he 
has  now  in  a  great  measure  recovered  his 
mental  composure  ;  my  dear  sisters  are  pretty 
well  also.     Unfortunately  illness  attacked  me 
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at  the  crisis,  when  strength  was  most  needed; 
I  bore  up  for  a  da^  or  two,  hoping  to  be  better, 
but  got  worse ;  fever,  sickness,  total  loss  of 
appetite  and  internal  pain,  were  the  symptoms. 
The  doctor  pronounced  it  to  be  bilious  fever — 
but  I  think  it  must  have  been  in  a  mitigated 
form ;  it  yielded  to  medicine  and  care  in  a 
few  days ;  I  was  only  confined  to  my  bed  a 
week,  and  am,  I  trust,  nearly  well  now.  I 
felt  it  a  grievous  thing  to  be  incapacitated 
from  action  and  effort  at  a  time  when  action 
and  effort  were  most  called  for.  The  past 
month  seems  an  overclouded  period  in  my 
life." 

Alas  !  the  brave  woman  who  feli:  it  to 
be  "  a  grievous  thing  "  that  she  could 
not  bear  her  full  share  of  the  family  bur- 
den, little  knew  how  terribly  that  burden 
was  to  be  increased,  how  much  heavier 
and  blacker  were  the  clouds  which 
awaited  her  than  any  through  which  she 
had  yet  passed.  The  storm  which  even 
then  was  gathering  upon  her  path  was 
one  which  no  sunshine  of  fame  or  pros- 
perity could  dissipate.  The  one  to  whom 
Charlotte's  heart  had  always  clung  most 
fondly,  the  sister  who  had  been  nearest 
to  her  in  age  and  nearest  to  her  in  affec- 
tion, Emily,  the  brilliant  but  ill-fated 
child  of  genius,  began  to  fade.  "  She 
had  never,"  says  Charlotte,  speaking  in 
the  solitude  of  her  fame,  **  lingered  over 
any  task  in  her  life,  and  she  did  not  lin- 
ger now."  Yet  the  quick  decline  of 
Emily  Bronte  is  one  of  the  saddest  of  all 
the  sad  features  of  the  story.  I  have 
spoken  of  her  reserve.  So  intense  was 
it  that  when  dying  she  refused  to  admit 
even  to  her  own  sisters  that  she  was  ill. 
They  saw  her  fading  before  their  eyes; 
they  knew  that  the  grave  was  yawning  at 
her  feet ;  and  yet  they  dared  not  offer 
her  any  attention  such  as  an  invalid 
needed,  and  such  as  they  were  longing 
to  bestow  upon  her.  It  was  the  cruellest 
torture  of  Charlotte's  life.  During  the 
brief  period  of  Emily's  illness,  her  sister 
writes  as  follows  to  her  friend  : — 

"I  mentioned  your  coming  to  Emily  as  a 
mere  suggestion,  with  the  faint  hope  that  the 
prospect  might  cheer  her,  as  she  really  esteems 
you  perhaps  more  than  any  other  person  out 
of  this  house.  I  found,  however,  it  would 
not  do  ;  any,  the  slightest  excitement  or 
putting  out  of  the  way,  is  not  to  be  thought 
of,  and  indeed  I  do  not  think  the  journey  in 
this  unsettled  weather,  with  the  walk  from 
Keighlcy  and  back,  at  all  advisable  for  yourself. 
Yet  I  should  have  liked  to  see  you,  and  so 
would  Anne.  Emily  continues  much  the 
same :  yesterday  I  thought  her  a  little  better, 
but  to-day  she  is  not  so  well.     I  hope  still. 


for  I  must  hope  ;  she  is  as  dear  to  me  as  life. 
If  I  let  the  faintness  of  despair  reach  mv 
heart  I  shall  become  worthless.  The  attack 
was,  I  believe,  in  the  first  place,  inflammation 
of  the  lungs  ;  it  ought  to  have  been  met 
promptly  in  time ;  but  she  would  take  no 
care,  use  no  means,  she  is  too  intractable.  I 
do  wish  I  knew  her  state  and  feelings  more 
clearly.  The  fever  is  not  so  high  as  it  was, 
but  the  pain  in  the  side,  the  cough,  the  ema- 
ciation are  there  still." 

The  days  went  by  in  the  parsonage, 
slowly,  solemnly,  each  bringing  some 
fresh  burden  of  sorrow  to  the  broken 
hearts  of  Charlotte  and  Anne.  Emily's 
resolute  spirit  was  unbending  to  the  last. 
Day  after  day  she  refused  to  own  that 
she  was  ill ;  refused  to  take  rest  or  medi- 
cine or  stimulants  ;  compelled  her  trem- 
bling hands  to  labor  as  of  old.  And  so 
came  the  bitter  morning  in  December, 
the  story  of  which  has  been  told  by  Mrs. 
Gaskell  with  simple  pathos,  when  she 
"  arose  and  dressed  herself  as  usual, 
making  many  a  pause,  but  doing  every- 
thing for  herself,"  even  going  on  with 
her  sewing  as  at  any  time  during  the 
years  past ;  until  suddenly  she  laid  the 
unfinished  work  aside,  whispered  faintly 
to  her  sister,  **  If  you  send  for  a  doctor 
I  will  see  him  now,"  and  in  two  hours 
passed  quietly  away. 

The  broken  father,  supported  on  either 
side  by  his  surviving  daughters,  fol- 
lowed Emily  to  her  grave  in  the  old 
church.  There  was  one  other  mourner 
— the  fierce  old  dog  whom  she  had  loved 
better  almost  than  any  other  human  be- 
ing. 

"  Yes,"  says  Charlotte,  writing  to  her  friend, 
"  there  is  no  Emily  in  time  or  on  earth  now. 
Yesterday  we  put  her  poor  wasted  mortal 
frame  quietly  under  the  church  pavement. 
We  are  very  calm  at  present.  Why  should 
we  be  otherwise  ?  The  anguish  of  seeing  her 
suffer  is  over.  We  feel  she  is  at  peace.  No 
need  now  to  tremble  for  the  hard  frost  and  the 
keen  wind.  Emily  does  not  feel  them.  She 
died  in  a  time  of  promise.  We  saw  her  taken 
from  life  in  its  prime.  But  it  is  God's  will, 
and  the  place  where  she  is  gone  is  better  than 
that  she  has  left." 

It  was  in  the  very  month  of  Decem- 
ber, 1848,  when  Charlotte  passed  through- 
this  fierce  ordeal,  and  wrote  these  tender 
words  of  love  and  resignation,  that  the 
Quarterly  Reviciu  denounced  her  as  an 
improper  woman  who  "  for  some  suffi- 
cient reason"  had  forfeited  the  society 
of  her  sex ! 

Terrible  was  the  storm  of  death  which 
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in  three  short  months  swept  off  two  of 
the  little  household  at  Haworth ;  but  it 
had  not  even  yet  exhausted  all  its  fury. 
Scarcely  had  Emily  been  laid  in  the 
grave  than  Anne,  the  youngest  and  gen- 
tlest of  the  three  sisters,  began  to  fade. 
Very  slowly  did  she  droop.  The  winter 
passed  away,  and  the  spring  came  with  a 
glimmer  of  hope  ;  but  the  following  un- 
published letter,  written  on  the  i6th  of 
May,  shows  with  what  fears  Charlotte  set 
forth  on  that  visit  to  Scarborough  which 
her  sister  insisted  upon  undertaking  as  a 
last  resource  : — 

**  Next  Wednesday  is  the  day  fixed  for  our 
departure  ;  Ellen  accompanies  us  at  her  own 
kind  and  friendly  wish.  I  would  not  refuse 
her  society,  but  dared  not  urge  her  to  go,  for  I 
have  little  hope  that  the  excursion  will  be 
one  of  pleasure  or  benefit  to  those  engaged  in 
it.  Anne  is  extremely  weak.  She  herself 
has  a  fixed  impression  that  the  sea-air  will 
give  her  a  chance  of  regaining  strength. 
That  chance  therefore  she  must  have.  Having 
resolved  to  try  the  experiment,  misgivings  are 
useless,  and  yet  when  I  look  at  her  misgivings 
will  rise.  She  is  more  emaciated  than  Emily 
was  at  the  very  last,  her  breath  scarcely  serves 
her  to  mount  the  stairs,  however  slowly.  She 
sleeps  very  little  at  night,  and  often  passes 
most  of  the  forenoon  in  a  semi-lethargic  state. 
Still  she  is  up  all  day,  and  even  goes  out  a 
little  when  it  is  fine.  Fresh  air  usually  acts 
as  a  temporary  stimulus,  but  its  reviving 
power  diminishes." 

Just  two  weeks  after  this  Anne  died 
at  Scarborough,  rendering  up  her  soul 
with  that  sweetness  and  resignation  of 
spirit  which  had  adorned  her  throughout 
her  brief  life,  and  even  in  the  last  hour 
crying,  "  Take  courage,  Charlotte,  take 
courage,"  as  she  bade  farewell  to  the  sis- 
ter who  was  left. 

Before  me  lie  the  few  letters  which 
remain  of  Emily  and  Anne.  There  is 
little  in  them  worth  preserving.  Both 
make  reference  to  the  fact  that  Charlotte 
is  the  great  correspondent  o  f  the  family, 
and  that  their  brief  and  uninteresting 
epistles  can  have  no  charm  for  one  who 
is  constantly  receiving  letters  from  her. 
Yet  that  modest  reserve  which  distin- 
guished the  gr/eatest  of  the  three  is  plain- 
ly visible  in  what  little  remains  of  the 
correspondence  of  the  others.  They 
had  discovered  before  their  death  the 
real  power  that  lay  within  them ;  they 
had  just  experienced  the  joy  which 
comes  from  the  exercise  of  these  powers  ; 
they  had  looked  forward  to  a  future 
which  should  be  sunny  and  prosperous. 


as  no  other  part  of  their  lives  of  toil  and 
patient  endurance  had  been.  Suddenly 
death  confronted  them,  and  they  recog- 
nized the  fact  that  they  must  leave  their 
work  undone.  Each  faced  the  dread 
enemy  in  her  own  way,  but  neither 
shrank  even  from  that  blow.  Emily's 
proud  spirit  refused  to  be  conquered, 
and,  as  we  have  seen,  up  to  the  last  ago- 
ny she  carried  herself  as  one  sternly  in- 
different to  the  weaknesses  of  the  flesh, 
including  that  final  weakness  which  must 
conquer  all  of  us  in  the  end.  Anne 
found  consolation,  pure  and  deep,  in  her 
religious  faith,  and  she  died  cheerfully  in 
the  firm  belief  that  she  was  but  entering 
upon  that  fuller  life  which  lay  beyond 
the  grave.  The  one  was  defiant,  the 
other  resigned ;  but  courage  and  forti- 
tude were  shown  by  each  in  accordance 
with  her  own  special  idiosyncrasy. 

VIII. 

Charlotte  went  back  from  Scarborough 
to  Haworth  alone.  Her  father  met  her. 
with  unwonted  demonstrations  of  affec- 
tion, and  she  "  tried  to  be  glad  "  that  she 
was  once  more  under  the  familiar  roof. 
"  But  this  time  joy  was  not  to  be  the  sen- 
sation." Yet  the  courage  which  had 
held  her  sisters  to  the  end  supported  her 
amid  the  pangs  of  loneliness  and  be- 
reavement. Even  now  there  was  no 
bitterness,  no  morbid  gloom  in  the  heart 
which  had  suffered  so  keenly.  Setting 
aside  her  own  sorrow  quietly  but  reso- 
lutely, refusing  all  the  invitations  of  her 
friend  to  seek  temporary  relief  in  change 
of  scene,  she  sat  down  to  complete  the 
story  which  was  intended  to  tell  the 
world  what  the  lost  Emily  had  seemed 
to  be  in  the  eyes  of  her  fond  sister.  By 
herself,  in  the  room  in  which  a  short 
year  ago  three  happy  sisters  had  worked 
together,  within  the  walls  which  could 
never  again  echo  with  the  old  voices, 
or  walking  on  the  moors,  which  would 
never  more  be  trodden  by  the  firm,  elas- 
tic step  of  Emily,  she  composed  the  bril- 
liant story  of  Shirley — the  brightest  and 
healthiest  of  her  works.  As  she  writes 
she  sometimes  sends  forth  messages  to 
those  who  love  her,  which  tell  us  of  the 
spirit  of  the  hero  or  the  martyr  burning 
within  the  frail  frame  of  the  solitary 
woman.  "  Submission,  courage,  exertion 
when  practicable^  these  seem  to  be  the 
weapons  with  which  we  must  fight  life's 
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'ong  battle";  and  that  these  are  no  mere 
words  she  proves  with  all  her  accus- 
tomed honesty  and  sincerity,  by  acting 
up  to  them  to  the  very  letter.  But  at 
times  the  burden  presses  upon  her  till  it 
is  almost  past  endurance.  Strangely 
enough,  it  is  a  comparative  trifle,  as  the 
world  counts  it,  the  illness  of  a  servant, 
that  occasions  her  fiercest  outburst  of 
open  grief : — 

•*  You  liave  to  fight  your  way  through 
labor  and  difficulty  at  home,  it  appears,  but  I 
am  truly  glad  now  you  did  not  come  to 
Haworth.  As  matters  have  turned  out  you 
would  have  found  only  discomfort  and  gloom. 
Both  Tabby  and  Martha  are  at  this  moment 
ill  in  bed.  Martha's  illness  has  been  most 
serious.  She  was  seized  with  internal  inflam- 
mation ten  days  ago ;  Tabby's  lame  leg  has 
broken  out,  she  cannot  stand  or  walk.  I  have 
one  of  Martha's  sisters  to  help  me,  and  her 
mother  comes  up  sometimes.  There  was  one 
day  last  week  when  I  fairly  broke  down  for 
ten  minutes,  and  sat  down  and  cried  like  a 
fool.  Martha's  illness  was  at  its  height ;  a 
cry  from  Tabby  had  called  me  into  the 
kitchen,  and  I  had  found  her  laid  on  the  floor, 
her  head  under  the  kitchen-grate.  She  had 
fallen  from  her  chair  in  attempting  to  rise. 
Papa  had  just  been  declaring  that  Martha  was 
in  imminent  danger  ;  1  was  myself  depressed 
with  headache  and  sickness  that  day ;  I 
hardly  knew  what  to  do  or  where  to  turn. 
Thank  God,  Martha  is  now  convalescent ; 
Tabby,  I  trust,  will  be  better  soon.  Papa  is 
pretty  well.  I  have  the  satisfaction  of  know- 
ing that  my  publishers  are  delighted  with 
what  I  sent-  them — this  supports  me,  but  life 
is  a  bailie.  Mav  we  all  be  enabled  to  fight  it 
well." 

This  letter  is  dated  September  24, 
1849,  at  which  time  Shit  ley  is  written, 
and  in  the  hands  of  her  publishers.  She 
has  painted  the  character  of  Emily  in 
that  of  Shirley  herself ;  and  her  friend 
Ellen  is  shadowed  forth  to  the  world  in 
the  person  of  Caroline  Helston.  When 
the  book,  with  its  vivid  pictures  of  York- 
shire life  at  the  beginning  of  the  century, 
and  its  masterly  sketches  of  characters 
as  real  as  those  which  Shakespeare  brings 
upon  the  stage,  is  published,  there  is  but 
one  outcry  of  praise,  even  from  the  crit- 
ics who  were  so  eager  to  condemn  Jane 
Eyre,  Up  to  this  point  she  had  pre- 
served her  anonymity,  but  now  she  is 
discovered,  and  her  admirers  in  London 
persuade  her  at  last  to  visit  them,  and 
make  acquaintance  with  her  peers  in  the 
Republic  of  Letters,  the  men  and  women 
whose  names  were  household  words  in 
Haworth  Parsonage  long  before  "  Currer 


Bell  '*  had  made  her  first  modest  appeal 
to  the  world. 

A  passage  from  one  of  the  following 
letters,  written  during  this  first  sojourn 
in  London,  has  already  been  published  ; 
but  it  will  well  bear  reprinting  : — 

*'  December,  1849. 

"1  have  just  remembered  that  as  you  do 
not  know  my  address  you  cannot  write  to  me 
till  you  get  it.  I  came  to  this  big  Babylon 
last  Thursday,  and  have  been,  in  what  seems 
to  me,  a  sort  of  whirl  ever  since  ;  for  changes, 
scenes,  and  stimulus  which  would  be  a  trifle 
to  others  are  much  to  me.     I  found  when  I 

mentioned  to  Mr. my  plan  of  going  to 

Dr. 's,  it  would  not  do  at  all.     He  would 

have  been  seriously  hurt  :  he  made  his  mother 
write  to  me,  and  thus  I  was  persuaded  to  make 
my  principal  stay  at  his  house.  So  far  I  have 
found  no  reason  to  regret  this  decision.    Mrs, 

received  me  at  first  like  one  who  has  had 

the  strictest  orders  to  be  scrupulously  atten- 
tive.    I  had  fire  in  my  bedroom  evening  and 

morning,  two  wax  candles,  &c.,  and  Mrs. 

and  her  daughters  seemed  to  look  on  me  with 
a  mixture  of  respect  and  alarm.  But  all  this 
is  changed  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  attention  and 
politeness  continue  as  great  as  ever,  but  the 
alarm  and  estrangement  are  quite  gone  ;  she 
treats  me  as  if  she  liked  me,  and  I  begin  to 
like  her  much.  Kindness  is  a  potent  heart- 
winner.     I  had   not  judged  too  favorably  of 

on   a   first   impression — he   pleases   me 

much  :    I  like  him  better  as  a  son  and  brother 

than   as  a  man  of  business.     Mr.  W too 

is  really  most  gentlemanly  and  well-informed; 
his   weak   points  he  certainly  has,  but  these 

are  not  seen  in  society.     Mr.  X (the  little 

man)  has  again  shown  his  parts.  Of  him  I 
have  not  yet  come  to  a  clear  decision.  Abilities 
he  has,  lor  he  rules  his  firm  and  keeps  forty 
young  men  under  strict  control  by  his  iron 
will.  His  young  superior  likes  him,  which, 
to  speak  the  truth,  is  more  than  I  do  at 
present.  In  fact  I  suspect  he  is  of  the  Helston 
order  of  men,  rigid,  despotic,  and  self-willed. 
He  tries  to  be  very  kind,  and  even  to  express 
sympathy  sometimes,  and  he  does  not  manage 
it.  He  has  a  determined,  dreadful  nose  in  the 
middle  of  his  face,  which  when  poked  into 
my  countenance  cuts  into  my  soul  like  iron. 
Still  he  is  horribly  intelligent,  quick,  search- 
ing, sagacious,  and  with  a  memory  of  relentless 

tenacity :  to   turn  to  after  him  is  to  turki 

from  granite  to  easy  down  or  warm  fur.  I 
have  seen  Thackeray." 

"As  to  being  happy,  I  am  under  scenes 
and  circumstances  of  excitement,  but  1  sufler 
acute  pain  sometimes — mental  pain,  I  mean. 
At  the  moment  Mr.  Thackeray  presented 
himself  I  was  thoroughly  faint  from  inanition, 
having  eaten  nothing  since  a  very  slight 
breakfast,  and  it  was  then  seven  o'clock  in 
the  evening.  Excitement  and  exhaustion 
together  made  savage  work  of  me  that  even- 
ing. What  he  thought  of  me,  I  cannot  tell. 
This  evening  I  am  going  to  meet  Miss 
Martincau — she  has  written  to  me  most  kindly 
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— -she  knows  me  only  as  Currer  Bell — I  am 
going  alone — how  I  shall  get  on  I  do  not  know. 

If  Mrs. were  not  kind,  I  should  sometimes 

be  miserable ;  but  she  treats  me  almost  affec- 
tionately, her  attentions  never  flag.  I  have 
seen  many  things  ;  1  hope  some  day  to  tell 
you  what.     Yesterday  I  went   over   the   new 

Houses  of  Parliament  with   Mr.   .      An 

attack  of  rheumatic  fever  has  kept  poor  Mr. 

X out  of  the  way  since  I  wrote  last.     1  am 

sorry  for  his  sake.  It  grows  quite  dark.  I 
must  stop.  I  shall  not  stay  in  London  a  day 
longer  than  I  first  intended.  On  those  points 
I  form  my  resolutions,  and  will  not  be  shaken. 
The  thundering  limes  has  attacked  me 
savagely." 

The  following  letters  (with  one  excep- 
tion not  previously  published)  belong  to 
the  spring  of  1850,  when  Charlotte  was 
at  home  again,  engaged  in  attending  to 
her  father  and  to  the  household  cares 
which  shared  her  attention  with  lit- 
erary w^ork  and  anxieties.  The  first, 
which  refers  exclusively  to  her  visit  to 
London,  was  addressed  to  one  of  her  old 
friends  in  Yorkshire  : — 

"  Ellen  it  seems  told  you  that  I  spent  a 
fortnight  in  London  last  December.  They 
wished  me  very  much  to  stay  a  month,  alleg- 
ing that  I  should  in  that  time  be  able  to  secure 
a  complete  circle  of  acquaintance  ;  but  I  found 
a  fortnight  of  such  excitement  quite  enough  : 
the  whole  day  was  usually  devoted  to  sight- 
seeing, and  often  the  evening  was  spent  in 
society:  it  was  more  than  I  could  bear  for  any 
length  of  time.  On  one  occasion  I  met  a 
party  of  my  critics — seven  of  them.  Some  of 
them  had  been  my  bitter  foes  in  print,  but 
they  were  prodigiously  civil  face  to  face. 
These  gentlemen  seemed  infinitely  grander, 
more  pompous,  dashing,  showy  than  the  few 
authors  I  saw.  Mr.  Thackeray,  for  example, 
is  a  man  of  very  quiet  simple  demeanor  ;  he 
is  however  looked  upon  with  some  awe  and 
even  distrust.  His  conversation  is  very 
peculiar,  too  perverse  to  be  pleasant.  It  was 
proposed  to  me  to  see  Charles  Dickens,  Lady 
Morgan,  Mesdames  Trollope,  Gore,  and  some 
others ;  but  I  was  aware  these  introductions 
would  bring  a  degree  of  notoriety  I  was  not 
disposed  to  encounter  ;  I  declined  therefore 
with  thanks.  Nothing  charmed  me  more 
during  my  stay  in  town  than  the  pictures  I 
saw  ;  one  or  two  private  collections  of  Turner's 
best  water  colors  were  indeed  a  treat.  His 
later  oil  paintings  are  strange  things — things 
that  baffle  description.  I  have  twice  seen 
Macreajdy  act,  once  in  Macbeth  and  once  in 
Othello.  I  astounded  a  dinner  party  by 
honestly  saying  I  did  not  like  him.  It  is  the 
fashion  to  rave  about  his  splendid  acting  ; 
anything  more  false  and  artificial,  less  genuine- 
ly impressive  than  his  whole  style,  I  could 
scarcely  have  imagined.  The  fact  is  the  stage 
sj'stem  altogether  is  hollow  nonsense.  They 
act  farces  well  enough  ;  the  actors  comprehend 
their  parts  and  do  them  justice.     They  com- 


prehend nothing  about  tragedy  or  Shakespeare, 
and  it  is  a  failure.  I  said  so,  and  by  so  saying 
produced  a  blank  silence,  a  mute  consternation. 
I  was  indeed  obliged  to  dissent  on  many  occa- 
sions, and  to  offend  by  dissenting.  It  seems 
now  very  much  the  custom  to  admire  a  certain 
wordy,  intricate,  obscure,  style  of  poetry,  such 
as  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning  writes.  Some 
pieces  were  referred  to,  about  which  Currer 
Bell  was  expected  to  be  very  rapturous,  and 
failing  in  this,  he  disappointed.  London 
people  strike  a  provincial  as  being  very  much 
taken  up  with  little  matters,  about  which  no 
one  out  of  particular  town  circles  cares  much. 
They  talk,  too,  of  persons,  literary  men  and 
women,  whose  names  are  scarcely  heard  in 
the  country,  and  in  whom  you  cannot  get  up 
an  interest.  I  think  I  should  scarcely  like  to 
live  in  London,  and  were  I  obliged  to  live 
there  I  should  certainly  go  little  into  company 
— especially  I  should  eschew  the  literary  crit- 
ics." 

"  I  have,  since  you  went,  had  a  remarkable 
epistle  from  Thackeray,  long,  interesting, 
characteristic  ;  but  it  unfortunately  concludes 
with  the  strict  injunction.  Show  this  letter  to  no 
one.  Adding  that  if  he  thought  his  letters 
were  seen  by  others,  he  should  either  cease  to 
write,  or  write  only  what  was  conventional. 
But  for  this  circumstance  I  should  have  sent 
it  with  the  others.  I  answered  it  at  length. 
Whether  my  reply  will  give  satisfaction  or 
displeasure  remains  yet  to  be  ascertained. 
Thackeray's  feelings  are  not  such  as  can  be 
gauged  by  ordinary  calculation  :  variable 
weather  is  what  I  should  ever  expect  from 
that  quarter.  Yet  in  correspondence,  as  in 
verbal  intercourse,  this  would  torment  me." 

"  I  believe  I  should  have  written  to  you  be- 
fore but  I  don't  know  what  heaviness  of  spirit 
has  beset  me  of  late,  made  my  faculties  dull, 
made  rest  weariness,  and  occupation  burden- 
some. Now  and  then  the  silence  of  the  house, 
the  solitude  of  the  room  has  pressed  on  me 
with  a  weight  I  found  it  difficult  to  bear,  and 
recollection  has  not  failed  to  be  as  alert, 
poignant,  obtrusive,  as  other  feelings  were 
languid.  I  attribute  this  state  of  things 
partly  to  the  weather.  Quicksilver  invariably 
falls  low  in  storms  and  high  winds,  and  I  have 
ere  this  been  warned  of  approaching  dis- 
turbance in  the  atmosphere  by  a  sense  of 
bodily  weakness,  and  deep,  heavy  mental 
sadness,  which  some  would  call  presentiment. 
Presentiment  indeed  it  is,  but  not  at  all 
supernatural.  The  Ilaworth  people  have  been 
making  great  fools  of  themselves  about 
Shirley,  they  take  it  in  the  enthusiastic 
light.  When  they  got  the  volumes  at  the 
^Iechanics'  Institution,  all  the  members 
wanted  them  ;  they  cast  lots  for  the  whole 
three,  and  whoever  got  a  volume  was  only 
allowed  to  keep  it  two  days  and  to  be  fined  a 
shilling  per  diem  for  longer  detention.  It 
would  be  mere  nonsense  and  vanity  to  tell  you 
what  they  say.  I  have  had  no  letters  from 
London  for  a  long  time,  and  am  very  much 
ashamed  of  myself  to  find,  now  when  that 
stimulus  is  withdrawn,  how  dependent  upon 
it  I  had  become.  I  cannot  help  feeling  some- 
thing  of  the   excitement   of  expectation   till 
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post-hour  comes,  and  when  day  after  day  it 
brings  nothing,  I  get  low.  This  is  a  stupid, 
disgraceful,  unmeaning  state  of  things.  I 
feel  bitterly  enraged  at  my  own  dependence 
and  folly.  It  is  so  bad  for  the  mind  to  be 
quite  alone,  to  have  none  with  whom  to  talk 
over  little  crosses  and  disappointments,  and 
laugh  them  away.  If  I  could  write  I  dare  say 
I  should  be  better,  but  I  cannot  write  a  line. 
However  (D.V.)  I  shall  contend  against  the 
idiocy.     I  had  rather  a  foolish  letter  from  Miss 

the  other  day.     Some  things  in  it  nettled 

me,  especially  an  unnecessarily  earnest  as- 
surance that  in  spite  of  all  I  had  gone  and 
done  in  the  writing  line  I  still  retained  a 
place  in  her  esteem.  My  answer  took  strong 
and  high  ground  at  once.  I  said  I  had  been 
troubled  by  no  doubts  on  the  subject,  that  I 
neither  did  myself  nor  her  the  injustice  to 
suppose  there  was  anything  in  what  I  had 
written  to  incur  the  just  forfeiture  of  esteem. 
I  was  aware,  I  intimated,  that  some  persons 
thought  proper  to  take  exceptions  at  Jane 
Eyre^  and  that  for  their  own  sakes  I  was 
sorry,  as  I  ^invariably  found  them  individuals 
in  whom  the  animal  largely  predominated 
over  the  intellectual,  persons  by  nature  coarse, 
by  inclination  sensual,  whatever  they  might 
be  by  education  and  principle." 

*•  I  inclose  a  slip  of  newspaper  lor  your 
amusement.  Me  it  both  amused  and  touched, 
for  it  alludes  to  some  who  are  in  this  world 
no  longer.  It  is  an  extract  from  an  American 
paper,  and  is  written  by  an  emigrant  from 
Haworth.  You  will  find  it  a  curious  mixture 
of  truth  and  inaccuracy.  Return  it  when 
you  write  again.  I  also  send  you  for  perusal 
an  opinion  of  Jane  Eyre,  written  by  a 
nvorkipig-man  in  this  village  ;  rather,  I  should 
say,  a  record  of  the  feelings  the  book  excited 
in  the  poor  fellow's  mind  ;  it  was  not  written 
for  my  inspection,  nor  does  the  writer  now . 
know  that  his  littla  document  has  by  intricate 
ways  come  into  my  possession,  and  I  have 
forced  those  who  gave  it  to  promise  that  they 
will  never  inform  him  of  this  circumstance. 
He  is  a  modest,  thoughtful,  feeling,  reading 
being,  to  whom  I  have  spoken  perhaps  about 
three  times  in  the  course  of  my  life ;  his 
delicate  health  renders  him  incapable  of  hard 
or  close  labor ;  he  and  his  family  are  often 
under  the  pressure  of  want.  He  feared  that 
if  Miss  Bronti^  saw  what  he  had  written,  she 
would  laugh  it  to  scorn.  But  Miss  Bronte 
considers  it  one  of  the  highest,  because  one  of 
the  most  truthful  and  artless  tributes  her 
work  has  yet  received.  You  must  return  this 
likewise.  I  do  you  great  honor  in  showing 
it  to  you." 

Once  more  we  can  see  that  the  healthy, 
happy  interest  she  takes  in  the  welfare 
of  others  is  beginning  to  assert  itself. 
For  a  time,  under  the  keen  smart  of  the 
wounds  death  had  inflicted  on  her,  she 
had  found  little  heart  to  discuss  the 
affairs  of  her  circle  of  friends  in  her  cor- 
respondence ;  but  now  the  outer  world 
vindicates  its  claim  to  her  renewed  at- 


tention,  and  she  again  begins  to  discuss 
and  analyse  the  characters  of  her  ac- 
quaintances with  a  skill  and  minuteness 
which  make  them  as  interesting  even  to 
strangers  as  any  of  the  most  closely- 
studied  characters  of  fiction  can  be. 

"  I  return  Q 's  letter.    The  business  is 

a  most  unpleasant  one  to  be  concerned  in.  It 
seems  to  me  now  altogether  unworthy  in  its 

beginning,  progress,  and  ending.   Q is  the 

only  pure  thing  about  it ;  she  stands  between 
her  coarse  father  and  cold,  unloving  suitor, 
like  innocence  between  a  pair  of  world- 
hardened   knaves.      The    comparison    seems 

rather  hard  to  be  applied   to  V ,  but  as  I 

see  him  now  he  merits  it.     If  V has  no 

means  of  keeping  a  wife,  if  he  does  not  possess 
a  sixpence  he  is  sure  of,  how  can  bethink  of 
marrying  a  woman  from  whom  he  cannot 
expect   she   should   work    to    keep    herself? 

V 's  want    of    candor,  the    twice-falsified 

account  he  gave  of  the  matter,  tells  painfully 
and  deeplv  against  him.  It  shows  a  glimpse 
of  his  hidden  motives  such  as  I  refrain  from 
describing  in  words.  After  all  he  is  perhaps 
only  like  the  majority  of  men.  Certainly 
those  men  who  lead  a  gay  life  in  their  vouth, 
and  arrive  at  middle  life  with  feelings  blunted 
and  passions  exhausted,  can  have  but  one  aim 
in  marriage — the  selfish  advancement  of  their 
interest.  And  to  think  that  such  men  take 
as  wives — as  second  selves — women  young, 
modest,  sincere,  pure  in  heart  and  life,  with 
feelings  all  fresh  and  emotions  all  unworn, 
and  bind  such  virtue  and  vitality  to  their  own 
withered  existence,  such  sincerity  to  their 
own  hollowness,  such  disinterestedness  to 
their  own  haggard  avarice!  to  think  this, 
troubles  the  soul  to  its  inmost  depths.  Nature 
and  justice  forbid  the  banns  of  such  wedlock. 

This  note  is  written  under  excitement.  Q *s 

letter  seems  to  have  lifted  so  fraudulent  a  veil, 
and  to  show  both  father  and  suitor  lurking 
behind  in  shadow  so  dark,  acting  from  motives 
so  poor  and  low,  so  conscious  of  each  other's 
littleness,  and  consequently  so  destitute  of 
mutual  respect !  These  things  incense  me, 
but  I  shall  cool  down." 

"  I  cannot  find  your  last  letter  to  refer  to, 
and  therefore  this  will  be  no  answer  to  it. 
You  must  write  again,  by  return  of  post  if 
possible,  and  let  me  know  how  you  are  pro- 
gressing. What  you  said  in  your  last  confirmed 
my  opinion  that  your  late  attack  had  been 
coming  on  for  a  long  time.  Your  wish  for  a 
cold  water  bath,  &c.,  is,  I  should  think,  the 
result  of  fever.    Almost  every  one  has  com- 

Flained  lately  of  some  tendency  to  slow  fever, 
have  felt  it  in  frequent  thirst  and  in 
frequent  appetite.  Papa  too,  and  even  Martha, 
have  complained.  I  fear  this  damp  weather 
will  scarcely  suit  you  ;  but  write  and  say  all. 
Of  late  I  have  had  many  letters  to  answer ; 
and  some  very  bothering  ones  from  people 
who  want  opinions  about  their  books,  who 
seek  acquaintance,  and  who  flatter  to  get  it ; 
people  who  utterly  mistake  all  about  me. 
They  are  most  difficult  to  answer,  put  off,  and 
appease,  without  ofl^ending ;  for  such  characters 
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are  excessively  touchy,  and  when  affronted 
turn  malignant.  Their  books  are  too  often 
deplorable." 

In  June,  1850,  she  is  induced  to  pay 
another  visit  to  London,  going  upon  this 
occasion  whilst  the  season  is  at  its  height, 
though  she  has  stipulated  before  going 
that  she  is  "  not  to  be  lionized." 

"  I  came  to  London  last  Thursday.  I  am 
staying  at  .  Here  I  feel  very  comfort- 
able.     Mrs.  treats  me  with    a    serene, 

equable  kindness  which  just  suits  me.  Her 
son  is  as  before — genial  and  friendly.  I  have 
seen  very  few  persons,  and  am  not  likely  to 
see  many,  as  the  agreement  was  that  I  was  to 
be  very  quiet.  We  have  been  to  the  exhibition 
of  the  Royal  Academy,  to  the  opera,  and  the 
Zoological  Gardens.  The  weather  is  splendid. 
I  shall  not  stay  longer  than  a  fortnight  in 
London  ;  the  feverishness  and  exhaustion  be- 
set me  somewhat,  but  I  think  not  quite  so 
badly  as  before — as  indeed  I  have  not  yet  been 
so  much  tired." 

'*  I  am  leaving  London  if  all  be  well  on 
Tuesday,  and  shall  be  very  glad  to  come  to 
you  for  a  few  days  if  that  arrangement  still 
remains  convenient  to  you.  My  London  visit 
has  much  surpassed  my  expectations  this  time. 
I  have  J  suffered  less,  and  enjoyed  more  than 
before ;  rather  a  trying  termination  yet  re- 
mains to  me.     Mrs. 's  youngest  son  is  at 

school  in  Scotland,  and  her  eldest  is  going  to 


fetch  him  home  for  the  vacation.  The  other 
evening  he  announced  his  intention  of  taking 
one  of  his  sisters  with  him,  and  the  evening 
after  he  further  proposed  that  Miss  Bront6 
should  go  down  to  Edinburgh  and  join  them 
there,  and  see  that  city  and  its  suburbs.  I  con- 
cluded he  was  joking,  laughed  and  declined. 
However,  it  seems  he  was  in  earnest,  and  being 
always  accustomed  to  have  his  will, he  brooks 
opposition  ill.  The  thing  appearing  to  me 
perfectly  out  of  the  question,  I  still  refused, 

Mrs.  did  not  at    all   favor  it,  but  her 

worthy  son  only  waxed  more  determined. 
This  morning  she  came  and  entreated  me  to 

go  ;  G wished  it  so  much,  he  had  begged 

her  to  use  her  influence,  &c.,  &c.  Now,  I 
believe  that  he  and  I  understand  each  other 
very  well,  and  respect  each  other  very  sin- 
cerely. We  both  know  the  wide  breach  time 
has  made  between  us.  We  do  not  embarrass 
each  other,  or  very  rarely.  My  six  or  eight 
years  of  seniority,  to  say  nothing  of  lack  of 
all  pretensions  to  beauty,  &c.,  are  a  perfect 
safeguard.  I  should  not  in  the  least  fear  to  go 
with  him  to  China.  I  like  to  see  him  pleased. 
I  greatly  ^ijlike  to  ruffle  and  disappoint  him  ; 
so  he  shall  have  his  mind,  and  if  all  be  well  I 
mean  to  join  him  in  Edinburgh,  after  I  have 
spent  a  few  days  with  you.  With  his  buoyant 
animal  spirits  and  youthful  vigor  he  will 
make  severe  demands  on  my  muscles  and 
nerves ;  but  I  daresay  I  shall  get  through 
somehow." 

Macmillans  Magazine.    . 

(To  be  continued.) 
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We  venture  to  express  an  opinion  that 
popular  knowledge  on  the  subject  of 
Astronomy  is  still  in  a  very  old-fashion- 
ed, conventional,  Newtonian  condition. 
Men  are  still  too  apt  to  allow  themselves 
to  be  guided  by  the  literal  evidence  of 
their  senses  and  the  superficial  appear- 
ances of  things,  a  misleading  condition 
and  influence  against  which  it  is  the  pur- 
pose of  true  philosophy  to  guard  our 
minds.  Modern  ideas  in  chemistry  and 
electricity  are,  moreover,  necessary  ;  for 
one  form  of  science  cannot  afford  to  dis- 
pense with  the  aid  and  illumination  of 
another. 

In  manuals  of  astronomy  our  youth 
are  taught  that  the  Sun  is  a  dark  globe 
inclosed  in  a  photosphere  or  luminous 
envelope,  partly  composed  of  divers  met- 
als in  a  state  of  intense  incandescence 
and  of  gases  blazing  away  furiously. 
We  are  told  that  observers  can  really  see 
the  surface  of  this  *  luminary,'  in  a  terri- 
New  Series.— Vol.  XXV..  No.  i 


ble  condition  of  turbulent  combustion 
that  the  vapor  of  molten  metals  can  be 
detected  in  its  rays,  and  that  its  light  and 
heat  have  been  calculated  to  a  mechani- 
cal nicety,  almost  as  far  as  figures  can 
be  conceived  by  the  ordinary  human 
mind.  It  has  also  been  made  a  subject 
of  estimate  how  long  the  Sun  can  exist 
at  its  present  rate  of  combustion  and 
self-consumption,  as  this  *  central  fire  *  of 
the  solar  system  is  said  to  give  out  in 
each  second  of  time  heat  equivalent  to 
that  produced  by  the  burning  of  eleven 
thousand  six  hundred  millions  of  millions 
of  tons  of  coal !  We  are  also  told  that 
the  incandescent  metals  in  the  Sun,  re- 
vealed by  the  spectroscope,  differ  from 
what  is  apparent  in  the  light  of  the  stars. 
We  do  not  doubt  the  existence  of  the 
phenomena  so  clearly  shown  by  scientific 
men,  but  we  are  tempted  to  dissent  from 
the  conclusions  deduced  ;  and  we  think 
the  time  has  arrived  when  the  notions 
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which  have  been  so  systematically  re- 
peated to  us  should  be  thoroughly  re- 
examined, and,  we  are  inclined  to  say, 
discarded. 

In  this  essay,  Ve  merely  propose  to 
draw  the  outlines  of  what  appears  to  us 
to  be  in  an  improved  system ;  and 
though  other  writers,  unknown  to  us, 
may  have  anticipated  most  of  our  views, 
our  doctrines  will  be  none  the  worse  if 
they  are  proved  not  to  be  novel. 

The  version  of  astronomical  phenom- 
ena which  has  hitherto  been  given  to  us 
may  possibly  turn  out  to  be  a  huge  men- 
agerie of  scientific  bugbears,  calculated 
to  astonish  and  fascinate  the  imagina- 
tions and  wonderment  of  simple-minded, 
credulous  students.  Let  us  beware  of 
scientific  superstition ;  it  is  as  fruitful  a 
source  of  error  as  that  which  claims  a 
bastard  relationship  to  religion. 

In  its  revelations  of  the  organisation 
of  the  Sun,  science  plumes  itself  upon 
its  capacity  of  triumphantly  disclosing 
and  demonstrating  the  secrets,  methods, 
and  laws  which  underlie  the  grand  as- 
pects and  mysteries  of  nature.  Is  this 
boast  justifiable  ?  AVhat  do  we  really 
know  of  the  Sun  ?  and  are  our  scientific 
guides  and  explorers  thoroughly  correct 
in  all  the  information  they  deal  out  to 
us  ?  In  opposition  to  the  generally  re- 
ceived theory,  would  our  readers  *  be 
surprised  to  hear  *  that  the  Sun  is  not 
necessarily  luminous ;  and  that  beyond 
the  range  of  our  atmosphere  he  is  possi- 
bly cold  and  dark,  and  would  there  be 
invisible  ?  At  a  first  glance  this  state- 
ment is,  perhaps,  startling. 

But  if  we  suppose  the  Sun  and  stars 
to  be  gigantic  fountains  of  magnetic  in- 
fluence, centres  of  polarised  force — at- 
traction and  repulsion — acting  upon  our 
globe  and  its  atmosphere,  and  likewise 
upon  all  the  other  planets,  the  phenome- 
na of  the  universe  would  then  become 
susceptible  of  the  grandest  and  simplest 
interpretation. 

To  explain  the  effects  of  the  Sun  there 
is  not  the  least  reason  to  infer  that  it  is 
itself  luminous  or  even  warm.  It  may 
be  one  of  the  sources  of  heat  without 
being  itself  hot,  as  heat  is  doubtless  the 
product  of  combined  influences.  This 
opinion  may  be  elucidated  by  an  exam- 
ple. Take  a  galvanic  battery,  which  is 
a  dark,  cold  machine  ;  introduce  a  little 
acidified  water  into  its  cells  and  set  it 


in  action ;  by  a  proper  arrangement  of 
wires  you  may  at  a  long  distance  from 
your  battery  produce  a  heat  intense 
enough  to  fuse  the  hardest  metals,  and  a 
light  too  vivid  to  be  endured  by  the  hu- 
man eye.  Now,  if,  while  this  result  is 
being  accomplished,  we  could  see  with 
enhanced  powers  of  vision  the  action  of 
the  dilute  acid  on  the  metal  plates  of  the 
galvanic  battery,  we  should  discover  on 
their  surface  a  process  of  rapid  oxida- 
tion going  on  analogous  on  a  small  scale 
to  the  commotion  apparent  on  the  face 
of  the  Sun,  which  phenomenon  might 
easily  be  mistaken  for  violent  combus- 
tion, and  which  in  fact,  judging  by  the 
impression  made  on  the  senses,  could  not 
readily  be  conceived  to  be  anything  else. 

Thus  we  learn  that  potent  action  gen- 
erated in  a  dark,  cold  body  may  pro- 
duce great  light  and  heat  at  a  distance 
from  the  seat  of  activity ;  and  what  is 
thus  wrought  artificially  in  a  small  way 
by  a  galvanic  battery  may  surely  be  done 
naturally,  in  a  tremendous  fashion,  by 
the  grand  forces  of  the  Sun. 

When  we  gaze  on  Mont  Blanc  at  sun- 
set, if  our  judgment  were  left  to  the  un- 
trained evidence  of  our  senses,  we  might 
easily  be  led  to  believe  that  summit  of 
the  mountain  to  be  a  luminous  and  in- 
candescent pinnacle,  passing  through  all 
the  hues  of  the  solar  spectrum,  and  final- 
ly disappearing  in  a  ghostly  white ;  but 
knowledge  and  experience  tell  us  a  dif- 
ferent tale  and  correct  our  inferences. 
We  ascend  the  mountain,  and  we  find  a 
cold  cone  of  snow  ! 

The  appearance  of  Mont  Blanc  pre- 
sented under  this  aspect  is,  however,  so 
far  distinct  from  that  exhibited  by  the 
Sun,  that  the  sunset  brightness  of  Mont 
Blanc  is  a  vision  of  momentarily-born 
illusion,  whereas  the  light  of  the  Sun  is 
the  result  of  intense  action  and  conver- 
sion of  substance  on  its  surface,  and 
necessarily  an  originating  force. 

In  estimating  the  power,  quantity,  and 
endurability  of  the  light  and  heat  of  the 
Sun,  we  must  first  know  where  the  light 
and  heat  begin  their  evolution.  If  they 
are  a  production  bred  in  our  atmosphere 
by  the  magnetic  action  of  the  Sun,  and 
the  Sun  is  only  one  of  their  causes,  we 
must  draw  very  difterent  conclusions  re- 
specting the  attributes  of  light  and  heat 
than  if  we  credited  the  Sun  with  the 
sole  responsibility  of  their  origin. 
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The  intense  magnetic  action  of  the 
Sun  may  present  on  its  surface  and  in  its 
rays  all  the  appearance  of  incandescence, 
when  it  is  rendered  visible  here  by  -means 
of  our  atmosphere  and  examined  by  in- 
struments constructed  for  the  detection 
of  solar  and  astral  phenomena. 

About  the  beginning  of  this  century 
the  celebrated  French  philosopher  Biot 
produced  light  by  passing  a  current  of 
electricity  through  air  or  a  gas.  Is  it 
not  a  reasonable  inference  that  the  Sun 
does  not  waste  light  and  heat — dimin- 
ishing as  the  square  of  the  distance 
— through  a  space  of  ninety  millions  of 
miles  between  us  and  itself,  when  by  the 
means  of  ethereal  and  atmospheric  con- 
ditions the  requisite  quantity  of  light  and 
heat  might  so  easily  be  distributed  at  the 
precise  spots  where  it  is  needed  ?  With 
the  conditions  that  surround  us  on  this 
earth,  we  cannot  artificially  produce  light 
and  heat  without  the  destruction  of  some 
material  substance  ;  but  we  are  not  driv- 
en to  assume  that  the  same  conditions 
prevail  naturally  in  the  Sun ;  and  even 
if  a  process  of  self-consumption  were 
continually  going  on  in  that  body,  we 
are  equally  justified  in  drawing  the  infer- 
ence that  it  possesses  some  infinite  means 
and  capacity  of  self-repair.  We  think, 
therefore,  that  we  can  naturally  account 
for  all  the  phenomena  of  heat  and  light 
and  the  appearance  of  incandescence 
and  flame  on  the  surface  of  the  Sun, 
without  resorting  to  the  tremendous  the- 
ory that  the  Sun  is  actually  in  a  state  of 
combustion  as  understood  in  our  terres- 
trial experience. 

Upon  this  theory  that  the  Sun  has  the 
power  of  distributing  sufficient  light  and 
heat  to  the  various  planets  according  to 
the  nature  of  their  atmospheric  condi- 
tions, the  doctrine  which  has  been  taught 
about  Mercury  being  as  hot  as  a  furnace 
and  Saturn  as  cold  as  an  iceberg,  may 
in  future  be  received  with  a  smile  of  in- 
credulity. 

It  is  one  thing  to  observe  phenomena 
accurately,  and  quite  another  thing  to 
reason  about  them  correctly.  In  spite 
of  all  our  boasted  astronomical  discov- 
eries, our  certain  knowledge  of  the  celes- 
tial machinery  is  really  limited  to  ascer- 
taining the  motion  of  our  globe  in  rela- 
tion to  the  motions  of  other  heavenly 
bodies.  After  some  thousands  of  years 
of  observation  we  have  learnt  only  the 


rate  at  which  we  are  moving  through 
space.  Our  science  of  the  universe  is 
merely  a  science  of  motion — *  that  and 
nothing  more !' 

And  here  we  may  appropriately  in- 
quire whether  we  really  know  anything 
about  the  cause  of  the  motion  of  the 
heavenly  orbs.  The  old-fashioned  the- 
ory of  the  centripetal  and  centrifugal 
forces  does  not  appear  to  answer  this 
question  satisfactorily  ;  and  we  therefore 
venture  to  propose  as  a  substitute  what 
we  may  term  the  *  Polarity  of  the  Uni- 
verse,* as  a  more  sufficient  and  efficient 
explanation  of  the  movements  of  the  so- 
lar system.  By  *  Polarity  *  we  mean  the 
power  of  electricity  manifested  in  attrac- 
tion and  repulsion,  viz.  the  attraction 
which  exists  between  positive  and  nega- 
tive poles,  and  the  repulsion  which  is 
exhibited  when  two  positive  or  two  neg- 
ative poles  are  presented  to  each  other. 
If  we  can  successfully  apply  this  theory 
of  polarity  to  the  phenomena  of  the  mo- 
tions of  the  solar  system,  we  shall  in  fu- 
ture be  required  to  teach  that  the  rota- 
tion of  the  planets  on  their  axes  is  caused 
by  currents  of  electricity  and  magnet- 
ism ;  and  that  the  revolutions  of  the 
planets  round  the  Sun  are  produced  and 
maintained  by  these  bodies  constantly 
presenting  in  a  slanting  direction  their 
opposite  or  similar  poles,  and  thus  grad- 
ually and  alternately  attracting  and  re- 
pelling each  other,  and  keeping  up  con- 
tinued movement,  necessarily  varied  in 
distance  and  rapidity. 

According  to  this  theory,  there  is  no 
fear  of  two  heavenly  bodies  coming  into 
collision  in  space,  unless  their  opposite 
poles  happened  to  meet,  and  even  then 
they  would  probably  cling  together  with- 
out doing  much  damage,  until  some  rival 
influence  separated  them  and  sent  each 
on  its  natural  course ;  but  the  active 
motion  of  two  such  bodies  would,  most 
probably,  always  prevent  that  steadiness 
of  approach  necessary  to  insure  cohe- 
sion. 

In  propounding  this  system,  are  we 
not  flying  in  the  face  of  the  greatest  phi- 
losopher that  ever  lived — Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton }  Let  us  examine  this  question 
briefly  but  attentively.  It  is  no  reflec- 
tion upon  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  one  of  the 
most  renowned  men  of  all  time,  that  he 
did  not  invent  a  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago  a  theory  for  which  all  the  elements 
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did  not  then  exist.  If  he  lived  now,  he 
would  doubtless  choose  by  the  light  of 
modern  science  a  different  vocabulary. 
*  Gravitation  '  is  merely  a  word  express- 
ive of  an  idea  used  to  interpret  a  certain 
class  of  phenomena,  some  of  which  can 
now  be  better  explained  by  the  aid  of 
more  developed  ideas,  and  a  more  true 
and  refined  nomenclature. 

The  method  adopted  by   Sir    Isaac 
Newton  in  demonstrating  the  theory  of 
universal  gravitation  was  very  grand  and 
simple ;  and  it  was  soon  received  admir- 
ingly by  the  whole  world.     The  expla- 
nation may  be  found  in  any  text-book 
on  the  subject,  but  we  may  as  well  re- 
produce it  in  an  elementary  manner.     It 
had  been  previously  proved  that  on  our 
earth  the  so-called  force  of  gravity  acts 
inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance  ; 
and  it  was  inferred  that  if  this  force  ex- 
tended throughout  the  solar  system,  the 
phenomena  it  caused  and  presented  in 
the  movements  of  the  ,moon  ought  to 
correspond  with  what  was  known  of  its 
action  on  the  earth.     The  lunar  observa- 
tions made  and  supplied  by  Flamsteed 
enabled  Newton  to  put  this  theory  to  the 
test  with.a  triumphant  result.     By  a  se- 
ries of  masterly  calculations,  he  demon- 
strated that  the  versed  sine  of  an  arc  of 
the  moon's  orbit  agreed   exactly   with 
the    distance   which    the   moon    would 
travel   if  she  were  left   entirely  to  the 
action  of  gravitation  only  :  that  is  to  say, 
that  the  power  of  gravity  at  the  distance 
oC  the  moon  would  be  about  3,600  times 
less   than   at   the  surface  of  the  earth. 
The   distance   of    the   moon   from   the 
earth's  centre    is    about   60   times  the 
earth's  radius,  and  as  the  square  of  this 
distance  is  60  times  60,  or  3,600,  a  body 
near  the  earth  ought  to  fall  in  one  min- 
ute 3,600  times  farther  than  the  length  of 
the  versed  sine  of  an  arc  described  by 
the  moon  in  its  orbit  in  the  same  time. 
Nothing  could   be   more  beautiful  and 
conclusive  than  this  proof  of  the  corre- 
spondence   of    fact   with    theory ;    but 
it  does  not  in  any  way  interfere  with  the 
introduction  of  Polarity  as  an  explana- 
tion of  the  cause  of  the  revolutions  of 
the  heavenly  bodies ;  because  we  know 
that  all  the  great  forces  of  nature — light, 
heat,  gravitation,  electricity,  magnetism 
— are  regulated  by  the  same  law,  viz. 
that  their  power  acts  .  inversely  as  the 
square  of  the  distance,  subject  of  course 


to  the  variability  of  conditions,  for  con- 
ditions modify  the  action  of  laws.  In 
our  proposed  system  we  can  therefore  ac- 
cept Newton's  demonstration  of  univer- 
sal gravitation,  and  treat  it  as  the  discov- 
ery of  one  mode  of  Polarity.  As  the 
action  of  gravity  is  the  same  as  that  of 
Polarity  in  one  direction,  we  may  still 
conveniently  use  the  word  *  gravitation  ' 
to  express  this  aspect  of  Polarised  force  ; 
but  as  gravity  causes  motion  in  only  one 
direction — the  centripetal — it  is,  of 
course,  insufficient  to  explain  the  revolu- 
tions of  the  planets  without  resorting  to 
the  theoretical  addition  of  another  force, 
which  was  named  the  centrifugal,  the 
existence  of  which  could  only  be  ac- 
counted for  by  supposing  that  it  was  de- 
rived from  the  original  impulse  oxprtmum 
mobile  given  to  these  heavenly  bodies 
at  their  creation,  and  since  sustained  by 
the  hand  of  the  Creator. 

The  substitution  of  the  terms  *  electri 
cal  attraction  '  and  *  repulsion  *  for  *  cen- 
tripetal '  and  *  centrifugal  forces,'  may 
therefore  be  recommended  as  conveying 
a  clearer  theory  of  the  revolution  of  the 
planets  for  the  following  reasons  :  It  is 
evident  that  this  centrifugal  force  must 
soon  expire  unless  it  is  fed  from  some 
central  exhaustless  power,  and  the  sup- 
porters of  this  idea  do  not  supply  us 
with  a  sufficient  cause  for  the  continued 
sustenance  of  the  centrifugal  force,  un- 
less it  be  traceable  to  the  direct  power 
of  the  Almighty.  The  introduction  of 
the  Creator  into  this  stage  of  the  modus 
operandi  of  nature  is,  however,  unphilo- 
sophical ;  as  we  have  no  right  in  a  scien- 
tific explanation  to  balance  one  force 
against  another,  and  call  one  of  them  the 
fiat  of  the  Creator,  as  we  are  bound  to 
believe  that  in  the  beginning  all  forces 
were  created  by  Him.  In  fact,  this 
style  of  theorising  must  be  temporary, 
and  is  simply  a  mode  of  concealing  our 
ignorance.  But  if  we  resort  to  electrici- 
ty with  its  attraction  and  repulsion — in 
a  word.  Polarity — as  offering  an  explana- 
tion of  the  motions  of  the  universe,  we 
fancy  that  we  present  a  theory  which  is 
at  once  comprehensive  and  scientific. 
The  correctness  of  this  interpretation  is 
supported,  as  far  as  can  reasonably  be 
looked  for,  by  mechanical  contrivances. 
The  process  here  advocated  has  been 
actually  shown  in  a  working  model.  An 
electrical  orrery  has  been  constructed 
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which,  by  the  discharge  of  electricity 
from  points,  represents  the  movement  of 
the  earth  round  the  Sun,  and  that  of  the 
moon  round  the  earth,  with  the  most 
surprising  completeness. 

The  movements  of  the  moon  have, 
however,  not  yet  been  reduced  to  math- 
ematical order  ;  they  exhibit  aberrations 
which  the  Astronomer  Royal  has  been 
engaged  some  years  in  studying,  and  his 

*  theory  of  the  moon  *  is  yet  far  from 
complete.  If,  however,  the  moon  is  act- 
ing under  the  influence  of  Polarity,  these 
irregularities  are  what  we  ought  to  ex- 
pect, and  their  satisfactory  solution  can 
scarcely  be  triumphantly  sought  in  the 
manoeuvring  of  old  problems  and  the 
marshalling  of  old  laws. 

We  must,  of  course,  continue  to  be- 
lieve and  maintain  that  the  various  at- 
tractions to  which  we  give  the  names  of 

*  gravity,*  *  cohesion,*  *  capillary,*  are  all- 
important  on  this  earth,  and  keep  every- 
thing here  in  its  right  place ;  and  that 
centrifugal  force  as  the  product  of  rota- 
tory machinery  has  its  proper  sphere  in 
our  mundane  science ;  but  we  should 
hesitate  before  we  extended  to  the  uni- 
verse forces  which  are  not  proved  to  be 
adequate  for  the  work  and  purpose 
ascribed  to  them.  And,  in  fact,  there  is 
no  real  analogue  among  our  earthly  for- 
ces to  the  centrifugality  attributed  of 
the  planets  in  their  orbits. 

On  this  point  we  wish  to  render  our 
argumentative  position  quite  clear  to  the 
intelligence  of  the  ordinary  reader,  to 
whom  we  specially  address  ourselves ; 
and  we  shall  therefore  endeavor  to  work 
out  this  problem  very  distinctly. 

The  most  superficial  scholar  knows 
what  is  the  received  explanation  of  the 
movement  of  the  planets  round  the  Sun, 
VIZ.  that  when  the  planet  is  first  hurled 
on  its  course  its  tendency  is  to  go  in  a 
straight  line  ;  but  this  tendency  is  arrest- 
ed by  the  attraction  of  gravitation,  and 
the  two  forces  acting  in  rectangular  op- 
position to  each  other  cause  the  orb 
which  they  control  to  move  in  a  curve. 
It  was,  however,  discovered  that  in  prac- 
tice this  curve  did  not  form  a  perfect 
circle,  but  an  ellipse,  and  that  the  mo- 
tion of  the  planet  was  accelerated  in 
some  parts  of  its  orbit  when  it  was  near- 
est the  Sun,  and  retarded  when  it  was 
farthest  from  the  Sun.  The  cause  of 
this  discrepancy  was  attributed  to  the 


antagonistic  action  of  the  centripetal  and 
centrifugal  forces ;  as  the  attraction  of 
gravitation,  or  centripetal  force,  gradual- 
ly overcomes  the  centrifugal,  the  planet 
is  drawn  nearer  the  Sun  and  its  speed  in 
its  orbit  accelerated.  This  acceleration 
of  speed  develops  an  increase  of  the  cen- 
trifugal force,  or  tendency  to  fly  off  at  a 
tangent,  so  that  the  two  forces  thus  bal- 
ance themselves,  and  the  integrity  of  the 
orbital  movement  is  preserved.  This 
view  of  the  matter  is  a  plausible  assump- 
tion and  is  acceptable  in  the  absence  of 
any  materials  for  the  construction  of  a 
better  explanation.  We  must,  however, 
call  attention  to  the  weak  spot  in  this 
theory.  The  acceleration  of  speed  is 
caused  by  the  attraction  of  gravitation, 
which  is  therefore  for  the  time  being  the 
dominant  power.  This  increase  of  ve- 
locity is  supposed  to  develop,  as  a  coun- 
terpoise, a  force  so  potent  in  opposition 
to  that  which  caused  it,  that  this  devel- 
oped force  is,  in  its  turn,  capable  of 
overcoming  that  which  is  primarily  the 
stronger ;  so  that  the  superior  power  is 
supposed  to  give  birth  to  a  force  which 
can  govern  its  'parent ;  and  thus  cause 
and  effect  alternatelv  become  the  strong- 
er and  control  eacn  other!  The  pro- 
duct is  supposed  to'  be  able  to  meet  the 
producer  on  equal  terms.  What  a  scene 
of  scientific  confusion  is  here  presented 
to  our  view  !  When  once  gravity  begins 
to  overcome  a  rival  force,  its  career  of 
conquest  cannot  be  arrested  except  by 
the  ^arrival  and  intervention  of  a  third 
independent  power,  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  this  third  power  is  not  properly 
and  scientifically  accounted  for  under 
the  old  system  which  we  are  combating. 
The  accelerated  speed  already  alluded 
to  is  not  such  a  ruler  as  we  can  recog- 
nise as  an  independent  potentate.  It  is, 
in  fact,  the  creature  and  subject  of  the 
superior  force,  gravity,  and  it  must  be- 
come the  ally  of  its  monarch  ;  it  cannot 
rebel  and  join  the  opposition  which  has 
once  allowed  it  to  elude  the  centrifugal 
grasp. 

The  advocates  of  this  contradictory 
system  of  causation  endeavor  to  recon- 
cile it  to  our  common  sense  and  tempt 
us  into  adopting  it  by  resorting  to  an 
illustration  which,  as  a  comparison,  is 
altogether  fallacious.  They  depict  a 
man  whirling  round  a  stone  in  a  sling, 
and  tell  us  that  we  have  here  something 
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like  a  representation  of  a  planet  moving 
in  its  orbit  round  the  Sun.  The  stone 
is  held  in  its  place  by  the  string — analo- 
gous to  the  attraction  of  gravitation — 
and  the  faster  the  man  whirls  round  the 
sling,  the  more  potently  is  the  centrifu- 
gal force  developed ;  and  when  the 
stone  is  released,  the  more  violently 
does  it  fly  of!  in  a  straight  line.  In  this 
object  of  comparison  we  must  notice 
that  there  are  three  powers  present,  very 
unlike  in  their  attributes,  viz.,  the  hand 
of  the  man  governed  by  his  mind,  the 
sling,  and  the  motion  of  the  sling :  the 
sole  originating  motive-power  which  per- 
vades and  sustains  the  whole  operation 
is  the  will-energy  of  the  man ;  when 
that  is  withdrawn,  the  action  ceases.  If 
we  could  suppose  the  hand  of  the  Crea- 
tor at  the  centre  of  the  solar  system,  in- 
telligently, actively,  and  personally  em- 
ployed in  regulating  and  upholding  the 
movements  of  the  j  planets  round  the 
Sun,  the  comparison  with  the  man-and- 
sling  figure  would  be  fair  and  complete  ; 
but  we  are  bound  to  raise  the  fatal  ob- 
jection to  this  supposition  by  pointing 
out  that  it  is  not  permitted  to  Science  to 
enter  [into  the  presence  of  the  Creator 
Himself,  so  as  to  trace  His  conduct  and 
examine  His  actions.  The  proper  office 
of  Sciences  is  to  discover  and  expound 
the  eternal  laws  and  temporal  methods 
of  working  with  which  the  Almighty  has 
endowed  Nature,  and  by  which  her  ope- 
rations are  governed.  The  moment  we 
address  ourselves  direct  to  the  Creator, 
we  cease  to  be  scientific,  and  we  become 
theological. 


The  theory  of  Polarity  as  an  explana- 
tion of  the  movements  of  the  universe 
will,  we  believe,  get  rid  of  a  great  deal 
of  the  subtle  confusion  that  has  hitherto 
prevailed ;  and,  we  venture  to  think,  will 
offer  for  general  acceptance  something 
more  lucid  and  philosophical  than  the 
old  mechanical  doctrine  of  the  centripe- 
tal and  centrifugal  forces — a  doctrine 
which  appears  to  us  an  inadequate  ex- 
planation of  the  grand  processes  to 
which  it  is  applied.  Centrifugal  force  is 
the  result  of  a  repellent,  and  not  an  at- 
tractive, power.  The  existence  of  this 
repellent  power  is  not  properly  account- 
ed for  in  the  Newtonian  system  ;  but  by 
the  theory  of  Polarity  we  acknowledge 
two  forces  of  equal  rank,  quality,  and 
might,  which  are  all-sufficient  for  the 
work  they  are  appointed  to  do,  and  their 
generator.  Electricity,  governs  them  both 
with  requisite  supremacy. 

If  there  be  any  force  in  what  we  have 
put  forward,  we  must  considerably  mod- 
ify if  not  banish  the  old-fashioned  doc- 
trines from  our  astronomical  science,  if 
we  would  in  future  associate  finer  and 
truer  ideas  with  the  subtle  powers  of  the 
universe,  and  express  in  more  compre- 
hensive language  the  sublime  order  and 
methods  of  her  working.  We  cannot, 
however,  by  the  utmost  exercise  of  hu- 
man skill,  hope  to  penetrate  very  far 
into  the  mysteries  of  Nature.  Like  the 
Mohammedan  Deity,  she  is  covered  with 
seventy  thousand  veils ;  after  an  age  of 
labor,  we  may  succeed  in  lifting  one  of 
these  veils,  but  another  appears  behind. 
■ — Frasers  Magazine, 
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The  peculiarity  of  Cardinal  Anto- 
nelli's  career  was  that  he  remained  a 
statesman  and  a  diplomatist  after  the 
Church  for  which  he  schemed  had  made 
statesmanship  and  diplomacy  powerless 
to  do  her  any  service.  The  work  of  his 
life  was  to  sustain  the  Temporal  Power 
of  the  Pope,  and  perhaps  if  he  had  been 
Pope  instead  of  Cardinal-Secretary  that 
strange  anachronism  might  have  lasted 
his  time.  But  Pius  IX.  has  been  re- 
served to  destroy,  by  his  own  hand,  an 
institution  which  he  thinks  almost  divine. 
If  the  Temporal  power  could  have  sur- 
vived the  third  quarter  of  the  nineteenth 


century,  it  would  have  been  by  the  exer- 
cise of  the  same  gifts  that  built  it  up.  The 
Pope  should  have  been  a  subtle  and 
pliant  politician,  apt  at  playing  ofl  one 
secular  Power  against  another,  and  ready 
to  subordinate  purely  spiritual  consider- 
ations to  the  material  necessities  of  the 
Holy  See.  Cardinal  Antonelli  would 
have  played  such  a  part  to  perfection, 
but  it  was  not  one  that  suited  Pius  IX. 
He  was  not  only  intellectually  unfit  for 
it,  he  was  also  morally  above  it.  His 
conception  of  his  office  has  included  a 
lavish  use  of  secular  means,  but  these 
means  have  always  been    directed  to 
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spiritual  ends.  If  the  judicious  use  of 
these  temporal  means  involved  any  post- 
ponement of  the  spiritual  end,  Pius  IX. 
would  have  nothing  to  say  to  them.  It 
is  probable,  for  instance,  that  the  defini- 
tion of  the  Immaculate  Conception  was 
exceedingly  injurious  to  the  fortunes  of 
the  Papacy  as  a  temporal  State.  If  the 
Pope  had  been  content  with  the  position 
of  his  immediate  predecessor,  he  would 
have  had  a  friend  in  every  European 
Sovereign,  with  the  exception  of  the 
King  of  Sardinia.  They  would  have 
seen  in  him  nothing  to  fear,  and  much 
to  sympathise  with.  He  would  have 
been  the  natural  representative  of  a  dull, 
but  not  unkindly  Conservatism,  and 
Governments  would  have  turned  to  him 
as  the  divinely  appointed  dispenser  of 
cold  water  to  inconvenient  ecclesiastical 
fervors.  Instead  of  this,  the  Pope  has 
himself  set  an  example  of  ecclesiastical 
fervor.  All  that  worldly  politicians  look 
most  coldly  on  in  their  subjects  found 
protection  and  encouragement  at  the 
hands  of  Pius  IX.  He  was  always  in- 
troducing novelties  which,  if  they  were 
not  distinctly  offensive  to  the  secular 
Powers,  were  at  least  strange  to  them, 
and  which  led  them  to  view  the  Pope 
with  the  sort  of  uneasy  distrust  which 
Mr.  Gladstone  has  often  contrived  to 
excite  in  certain  Liberals.  A  Pope  who 
could  for  the  first  time  decree  a  new 
dogma  of  his  own  motion,  and  gibbet 
popular  truths  and  popular  fallacies  alike 
in  the  Syllabus,  and  end  by  persuading 
the  Bishops  to  accept  him  as  infallible, 
was  not  a  safe  ally.  His  cause  might 
be  really  identical  with  that  of  every 
other  Sovereign,  but  in  that  case  the 
more  completely  the  identity  could  be 
concealed  the  better  for  the  other  Sov- 
ereigns. It  was  less  dangerous  to  make 
him  the  Jonah  of  monarchical  power  than 
to  insist  on  keeping  him  among  the  crew. 
The  interviews  between  Cardinal  An- 
tonelli  and  his  master  must  often  have 
presented  striking  examples  of  playing  at 
cross-purposes.  The  Cardinal-Secretary 
could  well  have  understood  a  policy 
which  made  the  maintenance  of  the  tem- 
poral power  its  paramount  end,  and  he 
might  even  have  understood  a  policy 
which  treated  the  maintenance  of  the 
temporal  power  as  something  altogether 
secondary  and  subordinate  to  the  ag- 
grandisement of  the  Pope's  spiritual  au- 


thority. But  he  may  fairly  have  been 
puzzled  by  the  curious  inconsistency 
which  thought  that  the  Temporal  power 
must  be  defended  to  the  last,  to  keep 
the  Pope  not  a  ruler  of  men  but  a  bishop 
of  souls.  Perhaps  if  it  had  been  his  cue 
to  speak  plainly,  he  could  sometimes 
have  urged  not  merely  the  theoretical 
incompatibility  of  the  two  policies  as  in- 
terpreted by  Pius  IX.,  but  the  actual  in- 
jury done  by  one  to  the  other.  It  can 
hardly  be  doubted,  for  example,  that  the 
support  which  the  French  Catholic  Cler- 
gy gave  to  the  Second  Empire  has  been 
one  of  the  most  fertile  causes  of  the  pro- 
found distrust  in  which  it  is  now  held 
by  the  French  working-classes.  They 
hate  the  Church,  because  the  Church 
was  so  ready  to  ally  herself  with  oppres- 
sors, and  with  oppressors  who  were  un- 
derstood to  yield  but  a  partial  and  per- 
functory obedience  to  her  moral  code. 
Consequently,  the  interests  of  Catholi- 
cism in  France,  and  to  that  extent  the 
spiritual  interests  which  the  Papacy  has 
in  charge,  have  suffered  because  Napo- 
leon III.  was  the  great  champion  of  the 
temporal  power.  Again,  the  peace  of 
the  Church  in  Germany  has  been  seri- 
ously disturbed  by  the  same  cause.  It 
is  not  probable  that  the  Pope  foresaw  to 
the  full  all  the  suffering  he  was  bringing 
upon  German  Catholics,  by  trying  to 
prove  to  Prince  Bismarck  that  he  would 
do  well  to  purchase  his  alliance  by  the 
expulsion  of  the  Italian  troops  from 
Rome.  The  Pope  did  not  know  with 
whom  he  was  dealing,  and  though  the 
letter  of  the  May  Laws  was  not  withheld 
from  him  even  before  they  were  intro- 
duced into  the  Prussian  Parliament,  he 
was  probably  quite  unprepared  for  the 
determination  with  which  they  were  car- 
ried through,  or  for  the  temper  which 
has  presided  over  their  execution.  Car- 
dinal Antonelli  may  not  have  been  more 
far-sighted  than  his  master  in  these  re- 
spects, but  then  he  would  probably  have 
confessed  that  his  conception  of  his  duty 
was  pretty  well  exhausted  when  he  had 
done  his  best  to  keep  the  Pope  a  tempo- 
ral prince.  It  is  conceivable,  however, 
ttiat  the  Cardinal  may  at  one  time  have 
encouraged  Pius  IX.  in  his  determin- 
ation to  treat  the  temporal  power  as 
an  indispensable  bulwark  of  his  spiri- 
tual power,  from  the  mere  conviction 
that   if    the    temporal  po«ver  were    to 
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go  while  Pius  IX.  was  comparatively 
vigorous  and  open  to  new  ideas,  there 
would  be  no  place  left  for  a  Cardi- 
nal-Secretary of  State.  Diplomatists  get 
to  find  a  pleasure  in  keeping  up  the  fab- 
ric of  which  they  are  the  Ministers,  quite 
distinct  from  any  belief  they  may  have 
of  the  excellence  or  permanence  of  the 
fabric  itself.  It  is  their  work,  and  as 
such  it  is  dear  to  them.  This  was  prob- 
ably Cardinal  Antonelli's  feeling  towards 
the  temporal  power,  and  in  tliis  way  he 
may,  for  purposes  of  his  own,  have  en- 
couraged the  fashion  of  regarding  the 
temporal  power  with  that  strange  devo- 
tion which  with  Ultramontanes  has  al- 
most raised  it  to  the  dignity  of  an  arti- 
cle of  faith. 

The  attitude  of  the  Pope  towards  the 
Italian  Government  had  for  some  time 
back  made    the    Cardinal-Secretary    a 
mere  idler.     With  whom  could  Antonelli 
negotiate  ?     Not  with  the  Catholic  Pow- 
ers generally,  for  they  have  acquiesced 
in  the  aggrandisement  of  Italy,  and  have 
never  shown  the  least  inclination  to  dis- 
turb the  settlement  of  1870.     Not  with 
Victor   Emmanuel,  for   all  that  he  can 
offer  is  some  relaxation  of  the  conditions 
upon  which  Italy  is  willing  to  make  a 
concordat  with  the  Vatican,   and    Pius 
IX.  has  always  refused  to  recognise  the 
possibility  of  such  a  concordat.     Cardi- 
nal Antonelli  was  thus  reduced  to  the 
position  of  Secretary  to  a  mere  pretend- 
er.    It   would  be  interesting   to   know 
whether  his  Italian  acuteness  had  been 
convinced  that  this  was  the  highest  func- 
tion that  remained  for  him  to  discharge. 
Did  he  realise  the  change  that  has  passed 
over  Europe,  and  understand  that  if  the 
Papacy  is  again  to  become  a  power  in 
secular  affairs,  it  must  be  by  a  course 
which  looks  like    an   abandonment  of 
them?     Probably  the  habits   of   a   life 
were  too  strong  for  him,  and  he  died 


with  no  conception  of  an  ecclesiastical 
future  which  should  be  anything  more 
than  a  faint  reproduction  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical past.     In  that  case,  his  absence 
from  the    Conclave    may    have    some 
real  influence  on  the  choice  of  the  next 
Pope.     It  is  scarcely  possible  that  the 
Cardinals,  when  they  meet  to  choose  a 
successor  to  Pius  IX.,  should  proceed  as 
though  they  had  only  to  provide  for  the 
devolution  on   a  new  Sovereign  of  the 
temporal  function  which  preceding  Popes 
have  exercised.     They  will  at  least  see 
that  they  have  to  make  their  choice  be- 
tween a  fresh  struggle  with  an  inexorable 
fortune  and  a  new  departure  in  which 
the  Church  shall  once  more  appeal  to 
the  classes  among  which  her  earliest  vic- 
tories were  won.     To  all  appearance,  the 
future  of  Catholicism  as   an  organised 
system  depends  on  the  decision  which 
the  Conclave  comes  to  when  this  issue  is 
placed  before  them.     On  the  one  side, 
there  is  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  as 
it  has  been  for  many  centuries, — aristo- 
cratic,  royalist,   and   secular;    on     the 
other  side,  there  is  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  as  it  was  when  it  still  had  the 
Western    world     to    subdue, — popular, 
democratic,  and  spiritual.     Placed  be- 
tween such  alternatives  as  this,  the  late 
Cardinal-Secretary  would  have  had  no 
difficulty  in  making  up  his  mind.     The 
possibilities  which  wait  upon  the  latter 
course   would   to   him   have    been   the 
merest   dreams.     He  would     not   have 
believed      that     victory    was     to     be 
had    on     such   terms ;  he    might    even 
have   felt   that  victory   on   such   terms 
would  not  be  worth  having.     His  death 
will  remove  a  great  political  influence 
from  among  the  Cardinals,  and  by  that 
means  increase  the  interest  which  will 
attach  to  the  proceedings  of  the  next 
Conclave. — T/ie  Spectator, 
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THE    SILENT    POOL. 

Beneath  the  surface  of  the  crystal  water 

Metallic  shines  a  floor  of  frosted  green ; 
Uneven,  like  a  depth  of  emerald  lichen. 

Thro'  ranks  of  dark  weeds  gleams  its  fairy  sheen. 

Horsetails  of  varied  growth  and  plumage  sombre, 
Like  ancient  warriors  in  dark  armor  dight ; 

Like  fair  young  maidens'  arms  the  prism-hued  grass-leavesy 
Clinging  in  fond  embrace  before  the  fight. 
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Round  and  about  this  Silent  Pool  the  ash-trees 

Bend  down  in  thirsty  eagerness  to  drink; 
Amid  their  gray-green  leaves  show,  keenly  vivid, 

Long  feathering  laurel-sprays  that  clothe  the  brink. 

High  up  in  air,  some  thirty  feet  or  over, 

A  wild  white  rose  above  the  footpath  clings; 
Fearless  she  clasps  a  tough,  unyielding  ash-trunk, 

And  o*er  the  Pool  gay  wreaths  of  blossom  flings. 

Idly  I  drop  a  pebble  in  the  water. 

Each  sombre  horsetail  nods  a  plumed  head ; 
Like  pearl  or  opal  gem,  the  stone  sinks  slowly, 

Transmuted  ere  it  reach  its  emerald  bed. 

Mystic  the  emerald  hue  beneath  the  water, 

Weird-like  this  tint  by  which  the  scene  is  haunted ; 

Vainly  I  ask  my  senses  if  they  wake, 

Or  is  the  deep  and  silent  Pool  enchanted  ? 

Now  as  the  widening  ripple  circles  shoreward, 

The  plumed  dusky  warriors  file  away ; 
The  slender  grass-blades  wave  bright  arms  imploring, 

Streaking  with  tender  green  the  grim  array. 

Leafless,  a  gaunt-armed  giant  oak,  storm-scathed, 

In  gnarled  bareness  overhangs  the  Pool ; 
Fantastic  show  its  knotted  limbs  contorted. 

Grotesque  and  gray  among  the  leafage  cool. 

Caught  here  and  there  amid  the  feathered  foliage 

Are  glimpses  of  the  far  hills*  softened  blue, 
While  overhead  the  clouds,  snow-white  and  fleecy. 

Float  slowly  on  a  yet  intenser  hue. 

• 

From  Norman" times  'tis  said,  maybe  from  Saxon, 

This  calm  tree-circled  lake  secluded  lay, 
Puie  as  an  infant's  breast,  its  crystal  mirror 

Baring  its  inmost  depths  to  gaze  of  day. 

Some  specks  there  are,  some  clay-flakes  on  its  surface. 

To  open  view  revealed,  like  childish  sin ; 
No  roots  have  they,  nor  downward  growth,  to  canker 

The  purity  that  dwells  the  Pool  withi«. 

Mystic  the  emVald  hue  beneath  the  water. 

Fairy  the  tint  by  which  the  scene  is  haunted ; 
Vainly  I  ask  my  senses  if  they  wake. 

Or  is  the  clear  and  silent  Pool  enchanted? 

The  swallow  flits  two-bodied  o'er  the  water, 

Its  four  wings  like  a  windmill's  sails  outspread ; 
Through  the  dark  horsetails  shoot  the  silver  grayling, 

To  seize  the  May-fly  skimming  overhead. 

Flying  from  lawless  love — so  runs  the  story — 

A  maiden  plunged  beneath  this  silent  wave ; 
There,  where  a  holly  sits  the  bank  so  closely. 

She  sprang  and  sank — beyond  all  power  to  save. 
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Six  hundred  years  and  more  since  that  dark  legend, 
Legend  that  stained  a  king  with  lasting  shame— 

And  still  the  deep  and  silent  Pool  lies  crystal, 
Crystal  and  clear  as  that  poor  maiden's  fame. 

Yet  mystic  is  the  hue  beneath  the  water; 

Unreal  the  tint  by  which  the  scene  is  haunted; — 
Again  I  ask  my  senses  if  they  wake. 

Or  if  the  Silent  Pool's  indeed  enchanted? 

Macmillan^s  Magazine, 
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Good  jokes,  as  a  rule,  confirm  the 
truth  of  the  Pythagorean  philosophy : 
they  never  die,  but  they  pass  through  a 
thousand  different  shapes.  Some  there 
are,  however,  of  rare  excellence,  yet 
made  of  perishable  materials,  and  doomed 
by  their  very  appositeness  to  live  only 
with  the  memory  of  the  facts  which  gave 
them  birth.  To  take  an  instance  : — 
When  the  Prince  of  Orange  came  to 
England,  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution, 
five  of  the  seven  bishops  who  had  been 
sent  to  the  Tower  declared  in  his  favor, 
while  two  held  obstinately  aloof.  This 
occasioned  Dryden's  admirable  epigram, 
*'  that  seven  golden  candlesticks  had 
been  sent  to  the  Tower  to  be  assayed, 
and  five  of  them  proved  to  be  prince's 
metal."  This  is  a  good  specimen  of 
sterotyped  wit ;  no  second  edition  of  it, 
with  alterations,  is  possible.  On  the 
other  hand,  take  a  remark  of  Garrick's, 
which,  under  circumstances  slightly  sim- 
ilar, could  evidently  be  utilised  again. 
Mr.  Twiss,  we  are  told,  a  romancing 
traveller,  was  talking  of  a  church  he  had 
seen  in  Spain  a  mile  and  a  half  long. 
**  Bless  me  !"  said  Garrick  ;  '*  how  broad 
was  it  y  "  About  ten  yards,"  said 
Twiss.  "  This  is,  you'll  observe,  gentle- 
men," said  Garrick,  to  the  company, 
"  not  a  round  lie,  but  differs  from  his 
otner  stories,  which  are  generally  as 
broad  as  they  are  long."  Obviously 
such  a  joke,  when  found,  is  to  be  made  a 
#  note  of  for  discreet  use  on  a  future  occa- 
sion. A  dexterous  person,  desirous  of 
being  uncivil,  might  even  lead  up  the 
conversation  to  it.  Probably,  too,  it  is 
much  older  than  the  age  of  Garrick, 
who,  again,  was  a  gentleman,  and  very 
unlikely  to  say  anything  so  atrociously 
rude,  though  he  is  credited  with  having 
given  Sterne  a  severe  dressing.     It  is 


painful  to  remember  that  ihe  author  of 
Tristram  Shandy  treated  his  wife  very 
badly ;  notwithstanding  which  he  was 
sufficiently  ill  advised  to  maunder  one 
day,  in  the  presence  of  Garrick,  in  praise 
of  conjugal  love  and  fidelity.  **  The 
husband,"  said  Sterne,  "  who  behaves 
unkindly  to  his  wife,  deserves  to  have 
his  house  burnt  over  his  head."  "  If  you 
think  so,"  quietly  remarked  Garrick,  "  I 
hope  your  house  is  insured." 

Indeed,  though  we  frequently  speak  of 
our  '*  rude"  ancestors,  we  never,  per- 
haps, understand  how  very  rude  they 
were  till  we  look  into  an  old  jest-book. 
No  wonder  duels  were  once  common ; 
all  the  humanitarian  sentiment  in  the 
world  could  not  have  put  a  stop  to  them, 
had  not  men  also  begun  to  rule  their 
tongues.  The  point  of  a  sarcasm  can  be 
felt  in  an  uncultured  as  well  as  in  a  pol- 
ished age ;  only  in  the  one  wit  is  an- 
swered with  wit,  while  in  the  other  the 
happiest  retort  is  sometimes  held  to  be 
a  crack  on  the  head.  Henry  I.,  King  of 
England,  being  ridiculed  in  a  clever  lam- 
poon, could  think  of  no  brighter  rejoin- 
der than  to  have  the  author's  eyes  put 
out.  Macaulay's,  if  not  every,  school- 
boy can  remember  the  line  ot  Naevius  on. 
the  Metelli,  and  the  dull  but  extremely 
pertinent  answer  of  that  noble  family, 
which  was  to  cast  him  into  prison.  One 
should  remember,  to  the  credit  of  Queen 
Bess,  that  she  could  now  and  then  brook 
a  tart  rejoinder.  It  is  reported  that  she 
once  saw  in  her  garden  a  gentleman  to 
whom  she  had  held  out  hopes  of  ad- 
vancement, which  he  discovered  were 
slow  of  realisation.  Looking  out  of  the 
garden,  her  Majesty  said  to  him,  in  Ital- 
ian, **  What  does  a  man  think  of.  Sir  Ed- 
ward, when  he  thinks  of  nothing  .>" 
The  answer  was, '"  He  thinks,  madam,  of 
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a  woman's  promise."  The  Queen  drew 
back  her  head,  but  was  heard  to  say, 
*'  Well,  Sir  Edward,  I  must  not  argue 
with  you  ;  anger  makes  dull  men  witty, 
but  it  keeps  them  poor."  A  smarter 
retort  than  the  English  courtier's  was 
that  of  Frederick  the  Great's  coachman, 
when  he  had  upset  the  carriage  contain- 
ing his  master.  Frederick  began  to 
swear  like  a  trooper  ;  but  the  coachman 
coolly  asked,  "  And  you,  did  you  never 
lose  a  battle  ?"  The  king  replied  with  a 
good-natured  laugh ;  always,  doubtless, 
the  most  agreeable  of  royal  answers. 
Perhaps  Lord  Chesterfield  met  the  im- 
pertinence of  a  servant  as  well  as  any 
other  man.  He  was  dining  at  an  inn, 
where  the  plates  and  dishes  were  very 
dirty.  Lord  C,  complaining,  was  coolly 
informed  Jby  the  waiter,  for  ^his  consola- 
tion, that  "  every  one  must  eat  a  peck  of 
dirt  before  he  dies."  "  That  may  be 
true,"  said  Chesterfield,  "  but  no  one  is 
obliged  to  eat  it  all  at  a  meal." 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  cruel  things 
ever  said  was  contained  in  Foote's  ad- 
vice to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  of  that  day. 
On  a  masquerade  night,  his  Grace  con- 
sulted the  famous  actor  as  to  what  char- 
acter he  should  appear  in.  "  Don't  go 
disguised,"  said  Foote,  **  but  assume  a 
new  character — go  sober."  It  should  be 
remembered,  however,  that  to  be  drunk 
was  hardly  thought  discreditable  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  Water-drinkers  in 
that  generation  were  designated,  not  tee- 
totalers, but  milksops — a  word  which 
still  carries  reproach  with  it ;  though,  in 
truth,  a  man  who  should  drink  nothing 
but  milk  would  be  stronger,  both  in 
nerve  and  muscle,  than  a  man  who  drank 
frequently  of  gunpowder  tea — to  leave 
whisky  out  of  the  question. 

It  was  the  successor  of  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk  in  question  who  consulted 
Abernethy  for  some  ailment,  and  was 
asked  whether  he  had  ever  tried  the 
remedy  of  a  clean  shirt.  Before  his  ac- 
cession to  the  title,  when  he  was  called 
by  courtesy  Earl  of  Surrey,  he  was  in 
the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Whig 
side.  It  was  a  question  one  day  among 
the  chiefs  of  the  party  as  to  who  would 
be  the  proper  person  to  move  a  certain 
amendment.  Fox  finally  decided  in  the 
words,  -"  Saddle  Black  Surrey  for  the 
field  to-morrow."  In  contemporary  car- 
icatures, this  nobleman's  little  peculiari- 


ties are  illustrated  with  unsavory  minute- 
ness of  detail.  Yet  he  was  a  good  man, 
a  sincere  Liberal,  and  had  the  courage 
of  his  convictions.  It  was  he  who,  un- 
der the  Pittite  reign  of  terror,  proposed 
the  toast  of  "  The  People,  Our  Sover- 
eign," for  which  he  was  deprived  of  his 
colonelcy  and  his  commission  as  lord 
lieutenant,  while  his  name  was  publicly 
struck  off  the  list  of  Privy  Councillors 
by  the  King's  own  gracious  hand.  Fox's 
name  was  effaced  at  the  same  time,  be- 
cause he  had  been  present  at  the  ban- 
quet. Moreover,  the  great  orator  had 
very  early  begun  to  say  things  which 
sounded  ill  in  the  ears  of  Majesty. 
During  the  War  of  Independence,  Lord 
North  was  once  exulting  over  the  Oppo- 
sition on  the  publication  of  a  Gazette 
Extraordinary^  to  the  effect  that  New 
York  had  been  taken.  Fox  answered, 
"  It  is  a  mistake,  sir  ;  New  York  is  not 
conquered,  only  it  is,  like  the  Ministry, 
abandoned^  His  commentary  on  a  pas- 
sage in  the  Psalms  consisted  of  a  still 
neater  pun.  Some  person  had  asked 
him  what  was  the  meaning  of  the  verse, 
**  He  clothed  himself  with  cursing,  like 
as  with  a  garment."  "  I  think,"  said 
Fox,  "  it  is  clear  enough  ;  the  man  had  a 
habit  of  swearing." 

^-  But  the  wit,  par  excellence,  of  the  Whig 
party,  it  is  needless  to  observe,  was  Sher- 
idan, who  has  been  called  the  English 
Hyperides,  as  Fox  was  unquestionably 
the  English  Demosthenes.  Few,  indeed, 
of  his  jokes  are  forgotten,  and  those  that 
are  deserve  to  be.  For  occasionally,  if 
the  truth  must  be  told,  Sheridan  was 
merely  snappish,  and  could  find  nothing 
better  than  an  unworthy  tu  quoque  with 
which  to  reply  to  a  hostile  criticism. 
When  the  School  for  Scandal  was  first 
acted,  Mr.  Cumberland  was  asked  to 
give  his  opinion  of  it.  "I  am  aston- 
ished," said  he,  *'  that  the  town  can  be  so 
completely  mistaken  as  to  think  there  is 
either  wit  or  humor  in  this  comedy.  I 
went  to  see  it,  and  it  made  me  as  *  grave 
as  a  judge.'  "  Of  course  good-natured 
friends  made  haste  to  communicate  with 
Sheridan,  who  merely  said,  "  Mr.  Cum- 
berland is  very  ungrateful,  for  when  I 
went  to  see  his  tragedy  of  the  Carmelite^ 
I  did  nothing  but  laugh  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end."  Perhaps  this  was  ir- 
resistible, but  it  was  poor  enough — for 
Sheridan.     It  belongs  essentially  to  the 
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order  of  commonplace  jokes.  So  does 
a  capital  one  of  Dr.  Garth's  ;  for  there 
are  good  plain  jokes  as  there  are  good 
plain  dishes,  which  can  still  be  relished 
by  gourmets  who  know  the  flavor  of 
truffles.  Garth  was  attending  Marlbor- 
ough, and  had  prescribed  a  very  disa- 
greeable potion,  which  the  illustrious 
warrior  strongly  objected  to  take. 
Duchess  Sarah,  whose  one  merit  was  to 
love  her  husband,  joined  her  entreatijcs 
to  those  of  the  doctor,  exclaiming  (with 
not  unwonted  vehemence),  **  I'll  be 
hanged  if  it  doesn't  cure  you."  "  There, 
my  lord,"  quietly  interposed  Garth ; 
"  you  had  better  swallow  it.  You  will 
gain  either  way." 

Numberless  have  been  the  jokes 
against  physicians  and  the  art  of  heal- 
ing; one  of  the  best,  because  unin- 
tentional, was  made  by  a  French  lady, 
whom  we  may  call  Madame  X.,  and  who 
was  in  the  habit  of  consulting  her  physi- 
cian, Dr.  Z.,  daily,  between  the  hours  of 
two  and  three.  The  doctor  was  a  witty 
and  charming  man,  and  they  talked  of 
every  subject  under  heaven.  One  day, 
however,  the  doctor  came  and  was  de- 
nied admittance.  He  thought  there 
must  be  some  mistake,  and  ordered  the 
servant  to  announce  him  again.  This 
time  the  lady  sent  down  a  very  polite 
message,  informing  the  doctor  that  "  she 
was  grieved  beyond  measure  at  being 
obliged  to  deny  herself  the  pleasure  of 
his  company,  but  she  was  very  Hi,**  Doc- 
tors themselves,  however,  have  said  the 
hardest  things  of  their  craft.  Radcliffe 
used  to  threaten  his  brethren  of  the  fac- 
ulty **  that  he  would  leave  the  whole 
mystery  of  physic  behind  him,  written  on 
a  half-sheet  of  paper."  The  medical 
men  of  the  day  revenged  themselves  for 
his  contempt  by  denying  him  any  knowl- 
edge of  physic.  In  the  same  way.  Nel- 
son was  said  by  the  one  or  two  enemies 
he  had  made,  or  rather  who  had  made 
themselves,  to  possess  no  knowledge  of 
navigation. 

Dr.  Radcliffe,  by  the  way,  had  an  ex- 
tremely objectionable  habit ;  namely, 
that  of  leaving  his  bills  unsettled.  In 
his  days,  each  Londoner  had  to  pave  the 
street  in  ifront  of  his  own  door — ^at  all 
events,  the  parish  would  not  pave  it  for 
him.  A  certain  pavior,  who  had  been 
employed  by  the  doctor,  after  long  and 
fruitless  attempts  to  get  paid,  caught 


him  just  getting  out  of  his  carriage  at 
his  own  door  in  Bloomsbury  Square,  and 
set  upon  him.  "  Why,  you  rascal,"  said 
Radcliffe,  "  do  you  pretend  to  be  paid 
for  such  a  piece  of  work  ?  Why,  you 
have  spoiled  my  pavement,  and  then 
covered  it  over  with  earth  to  hide  your 
bad  work."  "  Doctor,"  quoth  the  pavior, 
*  mine  is  not  the  only  bad  work  that  the 
earth  hides."  "  You  dog,  you,"  said  the 
doctor ;  **  are  you  a  wit .?  You  must 
then  be  poor,  so  come  in  ;"  and  he  paid 
him.  Talleyrand,  less  good-natured, 
jested  with  his  creditors,  and  did  not  pay 
them. 

Avarice  and  a  want  of  punctuality  in 
paying  bills  are  not  often  combined, 
your  miser  being  in  mortal  dread  of 
writs  of  law-courts ;  but  Radcliffe  is  re- 
ported to  have  been  close-fisted  as  well 
as  inexact  in  his  accounts.  Probably 
both  the  one  tendency  and  the  other 
have  been  exaggerated  by  his  detractors  ; 
but  there  is  a  whimsical  anecdote  in  ref- 
erence to  one  of  the  doctor's  supposed 
failings,  which  will  bear  repetition.  At- 
tending an  intimate  friend  during  a  dan- 
gerous illness,  he  declared,  in  an  unusual 
strain  of  generosity,  that  he  would  re- 
ceive no  fee.  At  last,  when  the  cure 
was  complete,  and  the  physician  was 
taking  his  leave, "  I  have  put  every  day's 
fee,"  said  the  patient,  "  in  this  purse,  my 
dear  doctor;  nor  must  your  goodness 
get  the  better  of  my  gratitude."  The 
doctor  eyed  the  purse,  counted  the  days 
of  his  attendance  in  a  moment,  and  then, 
extending  his  hand  by  a  kind  of  profes- 
sional mechanical  motion,  replied,  "  Well, 
I  can  hold  out  no  longer ;  single  I  could 
have  refused  the  guineas,  but  all  together 
they  are  irresistible." 

That  was  not  a  bad  joke  on  the  medi- 
cal profession  which  was  made  by  a  cler- 
gyman in  the  time  of  Cromwell,  who  was 
deprived  of  his  living  for  nonconformity. 
This  parson,  a  harmless  man  enough, 
went  about  saying  to  his  friends,  **  That 
if  he  were  deprived,  it  should  cost  a 
hundred  men  their  lives."  Summoned 
before  a  magistrate,  he  thus  interpreted 
his  words  :  **  Should  I  lose  my  benefice, 
I  am  resolved  to  practise  physic,  and  then 
I  may,  if  I  get  patients,  kill  a  hundred 
men." 

Priests,  indeed,  were  witty  long  before 
laymen,  and  they  have  at  all  times  con- 
tributed their  fair  share  to  the  world's 
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stock  of  good  sayings.  Among  the  less 
known  is  the  happy  answer  of  a  bishop 
to  a  clergyman  of  less  than  moderate 
abilities,  who  demanded  a  license  to 
preach.  "  I  grant  you  permission/'  re- 
plied his  lordship,  "but  nature  refuses 
It."  Contrd^  it  was  a  fine  compliment 
that  Louis  XIV.  paid  to  Massillon. 
"  My  father,"  he  said,  "  I  have  heard 
several  great  orators,  and  been  pleased 
at  their  discourses ;  whenever  I  hear 
you,  I  am  very  ill-pleased  with  myself." 

The  Abb^  Boileau,  brother  of  the 
poet,  has  left  on  record  a  fine  specimen 
of  the  courtly  compliment.  The  great 
Cond^,  on  entering  the  city  of  Sens,  was 
formally  harangued,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  times,  by  the  Dean,  in  the 
name  of  the  Cathedral  Chapter.  The 
Prince  leant  i  forward,  as  if  to  hear  the 
orator  more  distinctly,  but  in  fact  it  was 
his  intention  to  put  him  out  of  counte- 
nance. The  Dean  (Boileau)  saw  the 
move,  and  turned  it  to  his  own  ad- 
vantage. He  pretended  to  be  much  ag- 
itated, and  began  his  speech  as  though 
laboring  under  great  agitation.  "  Your 
highness,"  he  said,  **  must  not  be  sur- 
prised to  see  me  so  nervous  and  so 
much  agitated  on  appearing  before  you 
at  the  head  of  these  inoffensive  ecclesi- 
astics, for  if  I  were  now  facing  you  at 
the  head  of  a  large  army  I  should  trem- 
ble much  more  than  I  do."  Cond^  re- 
warded the  Dean  with  an  invitation  to 
dinner. 

Perhaps  those  deserve  most  credit 
who  have  remembered  to  be  witty  under 
difficulties.  Bassompierre,  Marshal  of 
France,  was  confined  for  twelve  years  in 
the  Bastille,  during  which  time,  his  diet 
being  not  illiberal  and  his  facilities  for 
exercise  small,  he  grew  extremely  fat. 
On  his  release  the  old  soldier  presented 
himself  at  court,  when  the  Queen  thought 
it  a  good  joke  to  ask  him  how  soon  he 
meant  to  lie  in.  To  which  the  Marshal 
replied,  "  May  it  please  your  Majesty,  I 
am  only  waiting  for  a  wise  woman  " 
(sage  femme),  Anne  of  Austria  had  at 
least  the  good  sense  to  put  up  with  the 
retort.  The  King,  Louis  XIII.,  asked 
him  his  age;  the  Marshal  replied  that 
he  was  fifty.  The  King  expressed  some 
surprise  at  the  answer,  for  Bassompierre 
looked  quite  sixty.  The  latter  contin- 
ued, "  Sire,  I  deduct  twelve  years  passed 
in  the  Bastille,  because  I  did  not  employ 


them  in  your  service."  Before  his  im- 
prisonment, Bassompierre  had  not  always 
been  too  careful  of  his  language  in  ad- 
dressing Louis  himself.  He  was  one  day 
describing  his  embassy  to  Spain  and  re- 
lated how  he  made  his  solemn  entry  into 
Madrid,  seated  on  a  mule.  **  What  a 
joke,"  exclaimed  his  Majesty — "  an  ass 
seated  on  a  mule !"  "  Yes,  Sire,"  as- 
sented the  other,  "  and  what  made  the 
joke  better  was  that  I  represented  you." 
The  Kings  of  France  at  this  epoch  must 
have  been  powerful  indeed,  and  the  dis- 
tance between  them  and  the  most  pow- 
erful of  their  subjects  must  have  been 
well  defined,  when  one  of  them  could 
forgive  such  a  liberty. 

The  finest  specimens  of  wit  are  not 
always  the  most  appreciated  ;  while  there 
is  a  rough,  not  to  say  brutal,  style  of 
joking  which  has  often  been  found 
effective.  A  French  general  once  levied 
a  contribution  on  a  German  religious 
house.  The  monks  pretended  they 
could  not  understand  the  French  in 
which  the  order  was  couched,  whereupon 
the  general  said  he  would  put  his  re- 
quest into  Latin.  It  ran  thus  :  "  Si  non 
payatis,  brulabo  abbatiam  vestram." 
*Twas  a  sorry  joke,  but  had  wonderful 
success,  for  the  money  was  paid  within 
an  hour.  It  is  so  easy  for  a  general  at 
the  head  of  a  victorious  army  to  break  a 
jest  which  shall  be  applauded,  or,  at  all 
events,  one  of  which  the  merits  shall  be 
seriously  taken  to  heart. 

As  for  Kings,  Scott  truly  observes  that 
they  can  always,  if  not  the  most  dull- 
witted  of  men,  obtain  conversational 
triumphs,  seeing  that  they  are  at  liberty 
to  introduce  any  subject  they  please, 
continue  the  discussion  as  long  as  it  suits 
them,  and  close  it  at  their  good  pleas- 
ure. They  can,  moreover,  generally  say 
as  many  ill-natured  things  as  they  please, 
without  fear  lest  their  victim  should 
have  the  courage  of  a  Bassompierre.  Of 
really  witty  kings  there  have  probably 
been  but  few.  Napoleon  and  Louis 
XIV.  made  fine  speeches  on  occasion, 
but  they  cannot  be  credited  with  any 
genuine  specimens  of  impromptu  elo- 
quence. Perhaps  the  wittiest — certainly 
one  of  the  wittiest — of  princes,  was 
Charles  II.  of  England.  The  best  of  his 
sayings  are  too  well  known  to  need  repe- 
tition, but  here  is  one  that  has  escaped  a 
good  many  collections  of  ana.      It   is 
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given  in  an  amusing  little  work,  entitled 
Flowers  of  Wit^  bv  the  Rev  Henry 
Kett  (London,  1 8 14).  "This  facetious 
monarch/*  writes  the  compiler,  "  asked 
Dr.  Stillingfleet  how  it  happened  that  he 
always  read  his  sermons  before  him, 
when  he  was  informed  that  he  always 
preached  without  boot  elsewhere.  The 
doctor  told  the  King  that  the  air  of  so 
noble  an  audience,  and  particularly  the 
royal  presence,  made  him  afraid  to  trust 
himself.  *  But,  in  return,  will  your  Ma- 
jesty give  me  leave  to  ask  you  a  question 
too  ?  Why  do  you  read  your  speeches, 
when  you  can  have  none  of  the  same 
reasons  V  *  Why  truly,  doctor,'  replied 
the  King,  *  your  question  is  a  very  plain 
one,  and  so  will  be  my  answer.  I  have 
asked  my  subjects  so  often,  and  for  so 
much  money,  that  I  am  ashamed  to  look 
them  in  the  face.*  '* 

Several  more  of  the  anecdotes  given 
above  are  due  to  the  industry  of  Mr.  Kett, 
who  avows  in  his  preface  that  he  loved  a 
joke,  but  apparently  entertained  some 
scruples  as  to  whether  it  were  indeed  law- 
ful for  a  pastor  to  occupy  his  time  in  so 
frivolous  a  pursuit  as  the  compilation  of 
a  jest-book.  He  comforted  himself, 
however,  with  the  examples  of  Erasmus, 
of  Camden,  and  of  Bacon.  The  last  is 
said  to  have  been  an  extraordinary  in- 
stance of  precocious  v/it.  Queen  Eliza- 
beth asked  him,  when  he  was  quite  a 
child,  how  old  he  was.  "  Madam,** 
gravely  answered  the  little  creature,  "  I 
was  two  years  old  when  you  began  your 
happy  reign.**  Unfortunately  it  is  im- 
possible to  forget  that  Elizabeth  suc- 
ceeded her  sister  on  November  17, 1558, 
and  that  Bacon  was  born  on  January  22, 
156 1.  A  more  authentic  sentence  of 
Bacon's  belongs  to  the  period  of  his  old 
age  and  disgrace.  Gondomar,  the  Span- 
ish ambassador,  called  upon  him  after 
his  condemnation  by  the  House  of  Peers, 
and  intending  to  taunt  him  in  his  misfor- 
tunes, said,  "  My  lord,  I  wish  you  a  mer- 
ry Easter.*'  **  And  to  you,  sefior,'*  re- 
plied the  ex-Chancellor,  "  I  wish  a  merry 
Passover  ;**  thus  reminding  the  ambassa- 
dor of  his  Jewish  descent,  which  was  the 
most  cutting  retort  that  could  be  made 
to  a  Spaniard. 

It  was  truly  said  by  Arthur  Lord  Capel 
that  "  sharp  and  bitter  jests  are  blunted 
more  by  neglecting  than  by  respond- 
ing, except  they  be  suddenly  and  wittily 


retorted ;  but  it  is  no  imputation  to  a 
man's  wisdom  to  use  a  silent  scorn."  It 
was  of  this  model  Christian  gentleman 
that  Lord  Clarendon  wrote  :  "  He  was  a 
man  that  whoever  shall  after  him  de- 
serve best  of  the  English  nation,  he' can 
never  think  himself  undervalued,  when 
he  shall  hear  that  his  courage,  virtue, 
and  fidelity  are  laid  in  the  balance  with, 
and  compared  to,  that  of  the  Lord 
Capel.**  Lord  Capel's  saying  may  be 
termed  a  familiar  scriptural  maxim  in- 
culcated from  the  world's  point  of  view. 
So  Thackeray,  in  a  similar,  but  more 
genial,  mood,  reminded  his  hearers  that 
**  if  fun  was  good,  truth  was  still  better, 
and  love  best  of  all." 

Wit  without  malice  is  like  the  wine  of 
Paradise  which  exhilarates,  so  Moslem 
doctors  aver,  without  the  fear  of  reac- 
tion. For  he  who  has  spoken  an  un- 
charitable word,  how  wittily  soever,  will 
surely  regret  it  when  the  occasion  is  past. 
If  he  never  has  cause  to  repent  of  it, 
then  he  is  still  more  unhappy,  for  he 
must  need  a  long  discipline  of  sorrow, 
which  will  not  probably  be  accomplished 
in  this  world.  And  yet  a  snub  does  at 
times  require  to  be  administered  for  the 
benefit  of  society,  and  some  persons 
must  be  summarily  suppressed  that  others 
may  breathe  in  peace.  A  good  speci- 
men of  the  proper  method  of  rebuking 
impertinence  was  furnished  by  the  Rev. 
John  Carter,  incumbent  of  Bramford,  in 
Suffolk,  a  man  at  once  learned  and  mod- 
est. He  was  dining  at  the  house  of  a 
worthy  alderman  of  Ipswich,  when  one 
of  the  company  boasted  of  his  own  ac- 
quirements, and,  growing  bold  with  im- 
punity, proceeded  to  such  lengths  that 
he  defied  any  one  [present  to  start  a 
question  in  theology  or  philosophy  to 
which  he  could  not  give  a  ready  and  a  sat- 
isfactory answer.  An  awful  silence  fell 
on  the  guests  at  this  proposal,  and  for  a 
few  seconds  no  sound  was  heard  but  the 
clatter  of  knives  and  forks ;  when  Mr. 
Carter  looked  up,  and  said,  "  My  plate 
furnishes  me  with  a  question  to  pose 
you.  Here  is  a  fish  that  has  always 
lived  in  salt  water  ;  pray  tell  me  why  he 
should  come  out  a  fresh  fish,  and  not  a 
salt  one  ?"  This  simple  query  utterly 
discomfited  the  bully  of  conversation, 
who  for  the  remainder  of  the  feast  ate 
much,  and  spoke  little. 

To  define  wit  is  probably  impossible. 
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The  name  the  French  give  it — esprit— oi 
itself  marks  an  essence  which  can  be  de- 
scribed by  no  material  lines.  It  seems 
to  consist  of  humorous,  picturesque,  or 
poetic  analogies,  but  humor  and  poetry 
are  themselves  hard  to  define.  Dryden 
has  said — 

A  thousand  different  shapes  wit  wears 

Comely  in  thousand  shapes  appears  : 

*Tis  not  a  tale,  'lis  not  a  jest. 

Admir'd  with  laughter  at  a  feast ; 

Nor  florid  talk  which  can  this'title  gain, — 

The  proofs  of  wit  for  ever  must  remain. 

Which  lines  convince  one  that  "  glorious 
John  "  preferred  beating  about  the  bush 
to  venturing  on  a  clear  definition.  Al- 
phonse  Karr  says  that  "  Wit  is  Reason 
armed."  Na'iveU^  a  word  which  we 
have  been  forced  to  borrow  from  the 
French,  though  we  can  assuredly  appre- 
ciate it  full  as  well  as  the  Gallic  race, 
would  seem  to  be  unconscious  humor. 
Of  all  kinds  of  wit,  none  has  so  delicious 
a  flavor  as  na'ivd^  which  indeed  is  Na- 
ture's own,  and  therefore  necessarily  su- 
perior to  the  artificial  productions  of 
man.  The  famous  offer  of  a  Naipoleon 
— sometimes  attributed  to  the  late  Alex- 
ander Dumas — to  contribute  enough 
money  to  bury  twenty  lawyers,  may  be 
traced  to  the  naive  utterance  of  a  French 
provincial  magnate,  as  recorded  by  Tal- 
lemant  des  R^aux.  An  **  intendant  "  of 
Languedoc,  whose  wife  had  died  at  B^- 
ziers,  desired  that  the  province  should 
pay  the  expense  of  her  funeral.  The 
good  folk  of  Languedoc,  however,  ob- 


jected that,  if  they  were  to  agree,  a  pre 
cedent  of  a  doubtful  kind  would  thereby 
be  created,  not  (they  carefully  instructed 
their  deputies  to  remark)  that  they  would 
refuse  to  bury  M.  Tlntendant ;  no,  that 
they  would  do  with  pleasure ;  but,  &c. 
The  Irish  bull  may  be  considered  as  the 
Hibernian  form  of  naivete  and  a  charm- 
ing form  it  often  assumes.  When  Ire- 
land had  her  own  Parliament,  it  was  not 
always  Curran,  or  Grattan,  or  Hamilton 
who  must  have  furnished  the  greatest 
delight  to  the  House,  but  such  gentle- 
men as  Boyle  Roche,  who  once  ex- 
claimed, "  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  give  the 
half  of  the  constitution — nay,  the  whole 
of  it — to  preserve  the  remainder.'*  This 
same  child  of  Erin  wrote  from  a  coun- 
try-seat where  he  was  staying,  to  a  friend 
in  Dublin  :  "  At  this  very  moment,  my 

dear ,  I  am  writing  with  a  sword  in 

one  hand  and  a  pistol  in  the  other." 
He  was  also  heard  to  speak  in  the  se- 
verest terms  of  **  a  certain  anonymous 
writer  named  Junius."  Denouncing  his 
opponents  in  Parliament,  he  thus  apos- 
trophised them :  **  You  are  trying  to 
raise  a  tempest,  but  I  will  nip  it  in  the 
bud  ;"  which  reminds  one  of  the  Eng- 
lish judge,  *  Prisoner  at  the  bar,  God 
gave  you  health  and  strength ;  instead 
of  which  you  go  about  stealing  cows." 
In  truth,  neither  naivei^^  nor  wit,  nor  hu- 
mor are  the  exclusive  possessions  of  any 
one  nationality  ;  rather  do  they  display 
touches  of  human  feeling  **  which  make 
the  whole  world  Vin,*  * -Co  rnhill  Magazine. 
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Comparisons  are  odious  only  when 
they  are  made  with  the  invidious  pur- 
pose of  giving  a  higher  or  a  lower  degree 
to  talents  equal  in  their  supremacy. 
Where  no  such  design  is  entertained, 
there  can  be  no  harm  in  setting  the  ge- 
nius of  the  greatest  Frenchwoman  who 
has  expressed  herself  in  fiction  against 
that  of  the  greatest  Englishwoman  of 
this  generation.  The  points  of  likeness 
and  of  difference  in  the  powers  of 
George  Sand  and  of  George  Eliot  are 
many,  and  full  of  suggestions  about  the 
nature  and  limits  of  their  art.  At  the 
least,  the  attempt  to  compare  the  two 
novelists  must  bring  back  to  mind  many 


hours  of  pleasant  study,  and  many  old 
acquaintances  who  abide  within  the 
boundaries  of  romance.  It  is  well,  per- 
haps, to  begin  with  marking  the  natural 
and  necessary  differences  which  |  sepa- 
rate two  spirits  that  have  many  points  of 
contact.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  the 
difference  of  race  and  of  national  man- 
ners. '  George  Sand  wrote  much  which 
no  one  can  even  imagine  an  English- 
woman to  have  written  ;  and,  if  it  is  a 
good  thing  for  a  novelist  to  be  quite  un- 
fettered in  choice  of  subject,  she  certain- 
ly possessed  that  advantage.  No  Eng- 
lishwoman could  have  published  Lucre- 
zia   Florianij   or   Datiielhiy   just  as    no 
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Englishwoman  could  so  far  have  shaken 
off  the  reticence  of  our  race  as  to  have 
produced  Lilia.  Thus  the  difference  of 
moral  standard  in  France  and  England 
tempted,  and  almost  compelled,  Mme. 
Sand  into  efforts  of  *'  romanticism,"  into 
the  search  for  what  she  calls  bizarreries^ 
which  did  not  really  lie  in  the  direct 
path  of  the  development  of  her  genius. 
She  herself  has  confessed  that  it  was 
more  fashion  than  curiosity,  powerful  as 
curiosity  was  with  her,  that  led  her  into 
dark  paths  and  places  of  human  nature, 
better  left  unexplored.  After  all,  she 
gained  little  from  this  wider  range,  ex- 
cept the  occasional  indulgence  towards 
moral  aberration  which  is  the  least 
pleasant  trait  of  her  genius.  The  sud- 
den strokes  of  novelty,  the  weird  effects, 
that  Victor  Hugo  finds  in  places  seldom 
visited  by  the  sun,  are  very  rare  in  her 
work. 

Another  point  of  difference  between 
George  Sand  and  George  Eliot  was  per- 
haps a  drawback  to  the  powers  of  the 
author  of  Consueio,  From  the  moment 
when  she  began  to  write,  comparatively 
early  in  life,  she  was  chained  to  the 
desk.  She  brought  out  on  an  average 
two  novels  a  year,  and  no  reading  and 
no  experience  could  supply  material  for 
such  incessant  industry.  Crop  after 
crop  had  to  be  raised  off  a  soil  which 
was  never  exhausted  indeed,  but  which 
was  cultivated  in  a  very  perfunctory 
way.  Mme.  Sand's  longing  for  lime 
and  leisure  to  pursue  the  studies  that 
attracted  her  in  history  and  science 
recurs  again  and  again  in  her  Memoirs. 
But  she  was  obliged  actually  to  **  cram" 
for  her  historical  novels,  and  Consueio 
was  written  from  hand  to  mouth  by  the 
author,  who  was  employed  in  getting  up 
the  chronicles  of  the  eighteenth  century 
on  one  day,  and  in  composing  the  ad- 
ventures of  her  heroine  on  the  next. 
This  rapid  manufacture  is  in  strong  con- 
trast to  the  comparatively  slow  produc- 
tion and  elaboration  of  Romola  and  of 
Daniel  Deronda  out  of  rich  stores  of 
knowledge.  Yet  perhaps  neither  Con- 
sueio nor  Romola  strikes  the  reader  as 
being  the  natural  and  almost  irrepressi- 
ble outflow  [of  a  mind  long  acquainted 
with  the  distant  age  and  vanished  man- 
ners of  Venice  or  of  Florence.  Both 
lack  the  spontaneity  of  Esmond  and  ot 
Old  Mortality^  both  are  empty  of _the  life 


which  is  imparted  by  a  genius  that  has 
lived  with  the  men  of  old  times  as  with 
familiar  friends. 

When  once  the  differences  of  race,'of 
national  manners,  and  of  accident  are 
set  aside,  the  resemblances  between 
George  Sand  and  George  Eliot  come 
more  clearly  into  view.  Both  of  them 
**  drive  at  practice,"  and  insist  on  edify- 
ing, so  strenuously,  that  both  have  been 
accused  of  being  prosy  and  didactic. 
This  love  of  preaching  is  the  result,  in 
George  Sand,  of  an  assured  and  definite 
doctrine.  She  maintains,  in  almost 
every  one  of  her  novels,  that  half  the 
unhappiness  in  the  world,  and  most  of 
the  mischief,  is  the  result  of  egotism,  of 
what  she  calls  personnalii€.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  remark  what  stress  George 
Eliot  lays  on  the  same  theme.  That  the 
world  was  not  made  for  Hetty,  or  for 
Rosamond,  or  for  Gwendolen,  is  the 
constant  burden  of  her  sermons.  But 
she  expounds  her  secret,  a  very  open  se- 
cret, by  a  method  which  is  not  that  of 
Mme.  Sand.  That  lady's  exemplary 
people,  as,  for  instance,  Edm^e  in  Mau-^ 
prat^  the  heroine  of  Malgri  tout^  the 
priggish  hero  of  La  Filleule^  and  a  doz- 
en other  devoted  and  unselfish  men,  and 
more  devoted  and  unselfish  women,  seem 
all  to  have  been  born  good.  They  have 
a  native  horror  of  selfishness,  and  an  in- 
stinctive fury  of  self-sacrifice.  The  mo- 
tive for  the  self-sacrifice  may  be  slight, 
or  even  ridiculous.  Thus  Sarah  in  Mai- 
gr€  tout  actually  impairs  her  fortune  to 
satisfy  the  extravagant  profligacy  of  her 
selfish  sister's  abandoned  husband.  All 
these  persons  of  impossible  and  perhaps 
undesirable  virtue  seem  to  be  good  by 
what  Aristotle  would  call  evtpvta^  the 
best  and  noblest  gift  that  a  man  can  pos- 
sess. They  are  examples,  burning  and 
shining  lights,  to  the  little  world  around 
them,  and  to  the  reader.  Occasionally 
their  influence  and  their  love  do  work  a 
change  in  the  characters  which  meet 
them,  and  another  soul  is  reclaimed  from 
personnalitQ.  All  this  is  very  different 
from  the  manner  of  George  Eliot,  who 
prefers  to  follow  her  chaiacters  through 
the  hard  and  even  cruel  processes  by 
which  circumstances  impress  them  with 
their  own  unimportance,  knock  the  sel- 
fishness out  of  them,  or  punish  them  for 
retaining  it.  It  is  only  here  and  there, 
in  such  a  character  as  Dinah,  that  she 
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I)resents  us  with  a  pure  soul  after  the 
type  of  Mme.  Sand's  women.  Or  per- 
haps even  Dinah  owes  too  much  to  relig- 
ious enthusiasm,  too  little  to  nature,  and 
Romola  comes  nearest  to  the  heroines 
beloved  by  Mme.  Sand. 

Consuelo,  Edm^e,  and  many  others, 
then,  are  pure  from  the  beginning,  and 
do  not  need  to  seek  after  any  master  in 
conduct,  or  to  grope  after  any  doctrine. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  remarkable 
feature  about  George  Eliot's  good  wo- 
men that  they  are  always  more  or  less  in 
search  of  a  master  and  a  rule  of  life. 
Dorothea,  whose   innate  gifts  of  sweet- 
ness and  charity  are  equal  to  those  of 
Consuelo,    blunders     along    under    the 
guidance  of  Casaubon  or  of  Ladislaw. 
Romola  needs  Savonarola.     Gwendolen 
cannot  get  on  without  a  daily  sermon 
from     Deronda.        Janet's     repentance 
comes  after  some  seeking  for  spiritual 
light.     Maggy  Tulliver  is  always  wander- 
ing afield  after  novelty  and  satisfaction, 
and  running  away,  as  in  her  childhood, 
with  this  or  that  tribe  of  moral  and  in- 
tellectual  gipsies.      Now   Mme.    Sand's 
heroines,   after    Mme.    Sand   began    to 
write  improving  novels,  have  generally  a 
strong   tower  of  faith  in  Mme.  Sand's 
own  theory  of  life  and  of  the  universe. 
What  searching  for  truth  had  to  be  done 
she  did  once  for  all,  and  almost  in  prop- 
er person,  in  Lelia  and  Spiridion.     Sure- 
ly no  one  ever  sought  the  lost  piece  of 
silver  with  so  many  brilliant  torches,  or 
went  after  the  lost  sheep  with  such  pa- 
rade and  flourishes   of  trumpets.     But 
when  once  the  marvellous  manuscript  of 
Spiridion  was  unearthed  from  the  sepul- 
chre, George  Sand  was  at  ease.     If  she 
had  not  found  moral  and  religious  truth, 
she  was  perfectly  satisfied  that  she  had 
found  it.     Her  exemplary  characters,  for 
the  future,  lived  undisturbed  in  the  light 
of  her  own  opinions. 

Because  George  Eliot  has  not  suc- 
ceeded in  settlinjg  things  quite  so  early, 
and  so  easily,  her  novels  are  more  full  of 
struggle  and  of  melancholy.  The  ends 
of  her  stories  do  not  often  leave  people 
in  that  happy  fairyland  whither  Mme. 
Sand  conducts  them,  to  live  and  love  and 
do  good,  by  the  streams  of  the  Valine 
Noire.  But  though  her  characters  are 
more  oppressed  in  the  long  run  by  the 
austere  melancholy  produced  by  the 
spectacle  of  life  than  are  those  of  George 
Nbw  Series.— Vol.  XXV.,  No.  i 


Sand,  they  suffer  much  less  from  the 
domestic  tortures  which  the  French- 
woman described  with  such  refinement. 
The  letrospective  jealousy  that  poisons 
the  happiness  of  Jacques,  the  wild,  the- 
atrical passions  of  Horace,  of  Abel,  of 
Laurence,  are  almost  unknown  in  the 
novels  of  George  Eliot.  People  do  not 
refine  so  much  on  love,  nor  quarrel  so 
much  with  the  form  of  it  entertained  by 
their  wives  or  lovers.  There  is  far  less  an- 
alysis of  the  meaner  sickness  of  the  soul, 
and  of  the  hypochondria,  so  to  speak, 
of  the  heart.  The  artistic  nature  is  not  al- 
lowed to  hurry  its  victims  into  the  exces- 
ses of  George  Sand's  people  ;  and  though 
George  Eliot  can  tolerate  Will  Ladislaw, 
it  is  probable  that  she  would  despise 
Abel,  the  erratic  musician  of  Maigre  tout. 
Perhaps  George  Eliot  comes  nearest  to 
George  Sand  in  her  portraits  of  the  weak 
and  dishonest  men  who  succeed  in  mak- 
ing themselves  acceptable  to  women.  We 
may  see  a  likeness  between  the  Raymond 
of  Indiana  and  Arthur  Donnithorne,  be- 
tween Tomaseo  and  Tito  Melema.  But 
George  Sand  is  more  tolerant  in  the 
midst  of  her  contempt  than  George 
Eliot,  and  more  disposed  to  give  her 
weak,  sleek  young  men  the  character  of 
gentlemen.  She  could  not  have  borne 
to  admit  that  Lydgate  was  *'  spotted  with 
commonness,"  and  would  probably  have 
brought  him  in  triumph  out  of  his  diffi- 
culties, and  married  him  to  Dorothea. 

Another  matter  which  the  two  novel- 
ists have  in  common  is  love  of  nature, 
and  power  of  describing  it  with  complete 
success.     It  is  probably  almost  an  acci- 
dent that  in  George  Sand  this  character- 
istic is  more  marked,  that  she  found  op- 
portunity to  write  prose  Georgics  about 
the  rural  life  which  her  contemporary 
knows  almost  as  well  as  herself.     But  in 
connexion  with  this  rustic  life,  George 
Sand's   fatal    defect   shows   itself   most 
clearly.     She  has  scarcely  any  humor  of 
the  sort  that  moves  laughter  ;  her  clowns 
are  too  grave,  too  good,  or  too  greedy  to 
be  witty.     Mrs.  Poyser  is  as  much  out 
of  her  sphere  as  Joseph  Andrews ;  she 
would  have  had  no  patience  with  Aunt 
Pullet  and  Aunt  Glegg,  and  probably, 
among  all  the  characters  of  her  country- 
side at  Nohant,  knew  no  gne  at  all  like 
Bob  Jakin.     To  be  sure,  she  introduces 
in  Mauprat  a  person  whom   Mr.  J  akin 
would   have  called   "  the    biggest    rat- 
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catcher  anywhere."  But  he  kills  rats 
with  a  sword,  and  is  more  like  Don 
Quixote  than  a  rat-catcher  should  be. 
It  may  be  urged  that  George  Sand's 
clowns  are  grave  for  the  same  reason  as 
Millet's  peasants,  because  their  race, 
their  history,  and  the  character  of  their 
scenery  and  of  their  toil,  depress  them. 
But  the  defect  more  probably  lies  in  her 
own  want  of  humor  and  in  her  restless, 
devouring  earnestness.  Her  rustics 
dance,  and  sing  indeed,  and  make  love ; 
but  they  rarely  say  a  good  or  memora- 
ble thing. 

It  would  be  easy  to  pursue  the  paral- 
lel between  the  two  minds  much  further 
— to  compare,  for  example,  the  social 
views  of  the  creator  of  Pierre  in  Le 
Compagnon  du  Tour  de  France  with  the 
not  very  dissimilar  ones  of  the  creator  of 
Adam  Bede.  The  French  and  the  Eng- 
lish carpenters  are  good  types  of  their 
class  at  its  best — the  one  with  his  exclu- 


sive devotion  to  "  the  idea,"  and  his  im- 
probable refinement,  a  conqueror  of 
ladies ;  the  other  with  his  gravity  and 
stoic  content  with  "  his  place"  and  his 
work.  We  might  contrast,  too,  the  style 
of  the  moralizings  of  the  writers — the 
English  novelist  being  rather  inclined  to 
work  a  thought  too  hard,  and  to  run  to 
scientific  analogies  that  do  not  always 
yield  much  light;  the  Frenchwoman 
**  leaving  you  with  plenty  of  matter  for 
thought  at  the  end  of  one  of  her  brief, 
rich,  melancholy  sentences."  But  it  is 
more  pleasant  to  part  from  them  on  a 
ground  that  they  have  in  common — 
namely,  the  tender  recollections  of  child- 
hood, the  love  of  the  homely  landscape 
familiar  from  early  years,  "  the  sky  with 
its  fitful  brightness,  the  furrowed  and 
grassy  fields,  the  well-remembered  bird- 
notes  "  of  Loamshire  or  of  Berry. — Sat- 
urday Review, 
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There  is  no  tribe  of  birds  more  inter- 
esting than  that  of  parrots.  The  beauty, 
and  often  the  splendor,  of  their  plumage 
commands  admiration ;  and  they  have 
still  stronger  claims  to  our  regard  in 
their  intelligence,  the  readiness  with 
which  they  are  tamed,  their  affectionate 
yet  strangely  capricious  dispositions, 
their  display  of  passions  resembling 
those  of  human  beings,  their  monkey- 
like trickiness  and  mischievousness,  their 
power  of  imitating  the  most  various 
noises,  and  especially  the  power  which 
some  of  them  possess  of  learning  to  ar- 
ticulate words,  to  utter  sentences,  and 
even  to  repeat  compositions  of  some 
length  and  to  sing  songs.  Nor  can  any 
one  fail  to  be  amused  with  the  eagerness 
they  manifest  to  shew  off  their  acquire- 
ments, their  loquacity,  and  the  oppor- 
tune or  inopportune  appropriateness 
with  which  their  speeches  are  sometimes 
delivered. 

In  the  parrots,  the  foot  is  so  admira- 
bly adapted  for  grasping,  that  it  is  freely 
used  as  a  hand  for  a  variety  of  purposes, 
and  especially  for  taking  hold  of  food 
and  bringing  it  up  to  the  mouth.  The 
number  of  different  species  of  this  fami- 
ly is  very  great,  and  they  are  natives  of 
almost     all     tropical     and     subtropical 


regions.  In  the  Old  World  no  species  is 
found  so  far  north  as  Europe ;  but  in 
America  there  is  one  of  which  the  geo- 
graphical range  extends  even  to  the 
neighborhood  of  the  great  lakes ;  and  in 
the  Southern  Temperate  Zone  members 
of  the  parrot  family  occur  in  Tasmania 
and  Tierra  del  Fuego.  The  species 
differ  much  in  size ;  the  Great  Macaw 
of  America  being  more  than  three  feet 
long,  tail  included,  and  the '  Love-birds 
of  Australia  about  the  size  of  sparrows. 
Most  of  them  dwell  in  forests,  but  a  few 
are  inhabitants  of  grassy  plains.  With 
a  few  exceptions  they  are  gregarious,  and 
are  often  seen  in  large  flocks,  which 
make  a  prodigious  screaming.  They 
often  commit  great  ravages  in  fields  and 
gardens.  The  British  farmer,  who  com- 
plains of  the  damage  done  by  rooks  or 
pigeons  has  no  experience  of  winged 
plunderers  at  all  to  be  compared  with 
that  of  one  whose  fields  of  ripening  grain 
are  exposed  to  the  visitations  of  flocks 
of  many  hundreds  of  parrakeets  or  cock- 
atoos. It  is  not  to  be  wondered,  there- 
fore, that  settlers  in  countries  where 
birds  of  this  tribe  abound,  wage  inces- 
sant war  against  them ;  and  thus  the 
Carolina  parrakeet  has  in  a  great  meas- 
ure  disappeared   from   parts  of   North 
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America  where  it  was  once  plentiful, 
and  the  spectacle  is  no  longer  common 
of  a  stack  on  which  a  flock  of  these 
birds  has  alighted  seeming,  as  Audubon 
says,  as  if  a  brilliantly  colored  carpet 
had  been  spread  over  it. 

Of  the  multitudes  in  which  birds  of 
the  parrot  tribe  sometimes  congregate, 
some  idea  may  be  formed  from  the  fol- 
lowing animated  description  of  an  East- 
ern scene  by  Mr.  I^ayard  :  *  I  have  seen 
at  Chilan  such  vast  flights  of  parrakeets 
coming  to  roost  in  the  cocoa-nut  trees 
which  overhang  the  bazaar,  that  their 
noise  drowned  the  babel  of  tongues  bar- 
gaining for  the  evening  provisions. 
Hearing  of  the  swarms  which  resorted 
to  this  spot,  I  posted  myself  on  a  bridge 
some  half-mile  distant,  and  attempted  to 
count  the  flocks  which  came  from  a  sin- 
gle direction  to  the  eastward.  About 
four 'o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  straggling 
parties  began  to  wend  towards  home, 
and  in  the  course  of  half  an  hour  the 
current  fairly  set  in.  But  I  soon  found 
that  I  had  no  longer  distinct  flocks  to 
count ;  it  became  one  living  screaming 
stream.  Some  flew  high  in  the  air  till 
right  above  their  homes,  and  dived 
abruptly  downward  with  many  evolutions 
till  on  a  level  with  the  trees ;  others 
kept  along  the  ground  and  dashed  close 
by  my  face  with  the  rapidity  of  thought, 
their  brilliant  plumage  shining  with  an 
exquisitelustrein  the  sun-light.  I  waited 
on  the  spot  till  the  evening  closed,  when  I 
could  hear,  though  no  longer  distinguish 
the  birds  fighting  for  their  perches  ;  and 
on  firing  a  shot  they  rose  with  a  noise 
like  "  the  rushing  of  a  mighty  wind,"  but 
soon  settled  again,  and  such  a  din  com- 
menced as  1  shall  never  forget ;  the 
shrill  screams  of  the  birds,  the  fluttering 
of  their  innumerable  wings,  and  the  rust- 
ling of  the  leaves  ot  the  palm-trees,  were 
almost  deafening,  and  I  was  glad  at 
last  to  escape  to  the  Government  Rest 
House.' 

The  species  of  the  parrot  family  are 
easily  recognised  as  belonging  to  it ;  but 
the  characters  which  distinguish  one 
group  of  them  from  another  are  not  al- 
ways so  clear  and  decided.  There  are 
groups,  however,  which  are  sufficiently 
well  marked  to  have  received  distinct 
popular  names.  There  is  one  group 
which  may  be  regarded  as  that  of  the 
true  parrots,  for  to  them  the  name  Par- 


rot is  more  strictly  appropriated  ;  whilst 
others  are  known  as  Parrakeets  or  Par- 
roquets,  Cockatoos,  Macaws,  Lories,  and 
Love-birds.  Of  the  true  parrots,  one  of 
the  best  known  species  is  the  Gray  Par- 
rot, a  native  of  Africa,  which  is  very  of- 
ten brought  to  this  country,  and  is  ex- 
celled by  none  of  the  parrot  kind  in 
powers  of  imitation  and  speech,  docility, 
affection ateness,  and  mischievousness. 
It  is  about  the  size  of  a  small  pigeon,  of 
an  ash-gray  color,  with  a  short  crimson 
tail.  It  has  been  known  to  attain  the 
age  of  nearly  a  hundred  years.  Some 
of  the  parrakeets  are  nearly  equal  in  size 
to  the  gray  parrot,  but  most  of  them  are 
smaller.  They  generally  have  long  tails. 
The  Alexandrine  Parrakeet,  or  Ring 
Parrakeet,  which  is  green,  with  a  red 
collar,  was  the  first  of  the  parrot  tribe 
known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and 
was  much  prized  by  them.  It  possesses 
in  a  high  degree  the  same  qualities  for 
which  the  gray  parrot  is  esteemed.  It 
is  said  to  ^have  been  first  brought  from 
India  by  some  of  the  members  of  Alex- 
ander's expedition.  Cockatoos  are  no- 
table for  the  large  size  of  the  head  and 
the  great  height  of  the  bill.  Some  of 
them  are  very  docile  and  tractable,  but 
they  do  not  often  learn  to  speak  many 
words.  They  are  all  natives  of  Asia  and 
the  Indian  Archipelago.  Some  of  them 
are  among  the  largest  of  the  parrot  tribe. 
Macaws  are  also  generally  large  and 
their  plumage  is  splendid ;  they  have 
long  pointed  wings  and  a  very  long  tail. 
They  are  natives  of  tropical  America. 
They  do  not  readily  learn  to  speak  more 
than  a  few  words.  Lories  and  love- 
birds, which  are  mostly  natives  of  Aus- 
tralia and  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  are 
valued  chiefly  for  their  beauty,  liveHness, 
and  gentleness. 

The  resemblance  between  parrots  and 
monkeys  in  their  dispositions  and  habits 
is  very  strong.  Like  monkeys,  parrots 
display  a  remarkable  degree  of  intelli- 
gence ;  and  like  that  of  monkeys,  it  is 
often  devoted  to  the  accomplishment  of 
the  tricks  in  which  they  delight.  The 
brain  in  parrots  is  larger  and  more  per- 
fect than  in  any  other  kind  of  birds. 
Exaggerated  ideas  of  the  intelligence  of 
parrots  have,  however,  been  entertained 
by  some,  who,  misled  by  the  amusing 
appositeness  with  which  they  often  utter 
the  sentences  they  have  learned  to  speak, 
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have   loo   hastily   concluded   that   they 
fully  understand  the  meaning  of  what 
they  say.     The  parrot,  an   account   of 
which  appeared  in  the  Journal  of  Octo- 
ber 31,  1874,  was  the  best  speaker  we 
ever  heard.     J5ut  no  well-authenticated' 
instance  is  on  record  of  one  having  ever 
shewn  a  capacity  for  rationally  sustained 
conversation.     There  is  indeed  a  well- 
known   and  often  repeated  story  of   a 
parrot   in    Brazil    which   excited   much 
speculation  two  hundred  years  ago,  and 
which  Locke  thought  worthy  of  a  place 
in  the  midst  of  a  grave  philosophical  dis- 
cussion in  his  Essay  on  the  Human  Un- 
derstandings which  has  been  regarded  as 
indicating  something  of  this  kind ;  but 
it  is  not  more  wonderful  than  many  other 
trustworthy  anecdotes  of  parrots,  which 
may   easily  be  explained  by   supposing 
these  birds  to  i)ossess — as  they  certainly 
do  possess,  in  common  with  many  other 
animals — memory    and    association    of 
ideas,  so  that  words  addressed  to  tViem 
and  the  tone  in  which  these  words  are 
spoken  recall  the  ac(iuircd  sentence  that 
seems  their  ai)propriate  reply ;    or  the 
utterance  of  an  accpiircd  sentence  is  sug- 
gested by  the  presence  of  some  person, 
or  l)y   some  circumstance  that  occurs. 
l,ocke  ipiotcs  the  story  from  Sir  William 
'remi)le*s   ^femoirs  of   ivJiat  passed    in 
Christendom  from    1672    to    1679.      Sir 
William  Temple  says  :  *  I  had  a  mind  to 
know  from  Prince  Maurice's  own  mouth 
the   account   of   a   common   but  much 
credited  story  that  I  had  heard  so  often 
from  many  others  of  an  old  parrot  he 
had   in  Brazil,  during   his   government 
there,  that  spoke   and   asked   and   an- 
swered questions  like  a  reasonable  crea- 
ture ;  so  that  those  of   his  train  there 
generally  concluded  it  to  be  witchery  or 
possession.'       He     accordingly     asked 
Prince  Maurice  about  the  matter,  who 
told  hin\  that  having  hoard  of  the  parrot 
he  sent  for  it ;  and   that   when  it  was 
brought   into  the  room   where  he  was, 
with  a  great  many  Hutchmon  about  him, 
it  presently  exclaimed  :  *  What  a  com- 
pany of  white  men   are   here  I  *     They 
asked   what   it  thought  that  man  was, 
pointing  to  the  Prime.     The  parrot  an- 
swered :  *  Some  general  or  other.*     When 
they  bnnight  it  close  to  him,  he  asked 
it :  *  Whence  come  you  .^*     It  answered  : 
*  FnMn   Marinnan/     The    Prince    then 
said  :  *  To  whom  do  you  belong }  *    The 


parrot  replied  :  *  To  a  Portuguese.*  The 
Prince  asked  :  *  What  do  you  do  there  V 
The  parrot  said :  *  I  look  after  the 
chickens.'  The  Prince  laughed,  and 
said  :  *  You  look  after  the  chickens  V 
The  parrot  replied  :  *  Yes ;  and  I  know 
well  enough  how  to  do  it  ;*  and  began  to 
cluck  like  a  hen  calling  chickens.  This 
parrot  appears  only  to  have  been  a  well- 
trained  bird,  accustomed  to  say  certain 
things,  and  ready  to  say  them,  but  them 
only,  on  occasions  such  as  arose  from 
the  presence  of  the  Prince  and  his 
attendants  and  the  questions  addressed 
to  it. 

How  far  parrots  are  from  being  capa- 
ble of  acquiring  the  use  of  language,  or 
anything  more  than  the  mere  power  of 
articulating  words,  clearly  appears  from 
the  unquestionable  fact  that  they  never 
originate  a  sentence  for  themselves,  but 
utter  only  sentences  or  broken  sen- 
tences, which  they  have  heard  and  ac- 
quired. They  do,  however,  seem  some- 
times to  use  these  sentences  with  a  view 
to  some  purpose,  as  to  call  for  some  per- 
son whose  company  they  desire,  to  ask 
for  food,  and  the  like ;  but  this  gives 
])roof  of  no  greater  intelligence  than  a 
dog  exhibits  in  obeying  the  commands 
of  his  master,  or  in  petitioning  after  his 
own  fashion  for  one  thing  or  other,  as 
all  dogs  do.  Indeed,  we  may  fairly  sup- 
pose that  if  dogs  possessed  the  same 
power  of  articulation  as  parrots,  they 
would  use  it  even  to  better  purpose. 

This  paper  may  be  appropriately  con- 
cluded with  a  few  anecdotes  of  parrots, 
some  old  and  some  new,  illustrative  of 
what  has  been  said  concerning  them. 
The  powers  of  memory  which  parrots 
possess  are  strikingly  exemplified  in  one 
of  the  oldest  stories  of  this  kind  on  re- 
cord, of  a  parrot  at  Rome  about  the  end 
of  the  fifteenih  centurv  which  could  re- 
cite  accurately  the  whole  of  the  Apos- 
tles' Creed,  and  which  was  purchased 
by  a  cardinal  for  the  enormous  price  of 
fifteen  hundred  i:colden  crowns. 

The  death  of  a  parrot  was  thus  an- 
nounced in  the  General  Ereninc  Post 
for  the  9th  of  CKnober  1802:  *A  few 
days  ago  died  in  Half-moon  Street,  Pic- 
cadilly, the  celebrated  parrot  of  Colonel 
C)*Kellv.  This  sins^ular  bird  san;:;  a 
number  of  songs  in  perfect  time  and 
tune.  She  could  express  her  wants  ar- 
ticulately, and  give  her  ordeis  in  a  man- 
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ner  nearly  approaching  to  rationality. 
Her  age  was  not  known  ;  it  was,  howev- 
er, more  than  thirty  years,  for  previously 
to  that  period,  Colonel  O'Kelly  bought 
her  at  Bristol  for  a  hundred  guineas. 
The  colonel  was  repeatedly  offered  five 
hundred  guineas  a  year  for  the  bird  by 
persons  who  wished  to  make  a  public 
exhibition  of  her ;  but  this,  out  of  ten- 
derness for  his  favorite,  he  constantly 
refused.*  This  parrot,  we  are  told,  *  beat 
time  with  all  the  appearance  of  science  ; 
and  so  accurate  was  its  judgment,  that  if 
by  chance  it  mistook  a  note,  it  would 
revert  to  the  bar  where  the  mistake  was 
made,  correct  itself,  and  still  beating  reg- 
ular time,  go  through  the  whole  with 
wonderful  exactness.* 

In  Willughby's  translation  of  Clusius 
his  Discourse  and  Account  of  \Parrots  we 
read  as  follows :  *  The  noble  Philip 
Marnixius  of  St.  Aldegond  had  a  parrot 
whom  I  have  oft  heard  laugh  like  a  man, 
when  he  was  by  the  bystanders  bidden 
so  to  do  in  the  French  tongue,  in  these 
words  :  "  Riez^  perroquet^  riez  "  [Laugh, 
parrot,  laugh] ;  yea,  which  was  more 
wonderful,  it  would  presently  add  in  the 
French  tongue,  as  if  it  had  been  endued 
with  reason,  but  doubtless  so  taught : 
^^  O  le  grand  sot  qui  me  faict  rire  r  [O 
what  a  fool  to  make  me  laugh  !],  and  was 
wont  to  repeat  these  words  twice  or 
thrice.'  This  has  sometimes  been  ad- 
duced as  a  proof  of  the  great  intelligence 
of  parrots.  It  is  evidently,  however, 
rather  an  illustration  of  memory  and 
association  of  ideas,  which,  along  with 
other  things,  will  be  found  illustrated 
also  in  the  following  account  communi- 
cated to  us  of  a  parrot  in  London. 

A  blue  macaw  in  Brook's  menagerie 
imitated  to  perfection  the  snarling,  bark- 
ing, and  howling  of  dugs,  and  the  cack- 
ling and  crowing  of  fowls,  and  would 
also  astonish  the  visitors  by  its  readi- 
ness in  mimicking  any  peculiar  voice  in 
the  company.  Dr.  Thornton  bought 
the  bird  for  fifteen  guineas ;  but  it 
moped,  sickened,  and  seemed  to  have 
lost  all  imitative  power  till  it  was  re- 
leased from  captivity  and  allowed  the 
range  of  the  house.  Then  it  speedily 
recovered  health  and  regained  the  beau- 
ty of  its  plumage,  made  itself  perfectly 
at  home,  became  very  loquacious,  and 
played  many  amusing  tricks.  Its  sense 
of  smelling  was  very  acute,  and  it  was 


generally  the  first  to  announce  that  din- 
ner was  ready.  Its  mode  of  shewing 
gratitude  or  satisfaction  was  by  half  ex- 
panding its  wings  with  a  gentle  tremulous 
flutter  of  the  feathers,  and  uttering  a  low 
and  not  unpleasing  note.  If  food  was 
proffered  which  its  instinct  or  caprice 
rejected,  it  would  take  it  with  its  foot 
and  throw  it  down  with  an  exclamation 
which  sounded  like  *  There !  '  Food 
that  was  to  its  liking  was  carefully  exam- 
ined, tasted,  and  then  conveyed  to  the 
bird's  own  tin  dish,  in  which  it  was 
packed  close  by  pressure  with  the  bill. 
If  any  of  the  children  fell  or  was  hurt, 
Poll  was  the  first  to  give  the  alarm,  and 
did  not  cease  clamoring  till  the  cause  was 
attended  to.  Dr.  Thornton's  son  taught 
this  parrot  to  descend  from  its  perch  at 
word  of  command  and  to  stand  upon  his 
finger  ;  then,  on  another  order,  it  turned 
back  downward,  and  hung  on  the  finger 
by  one  foot,  retaining  its  liold  although 
swung  about  ever  so  violently.  Like 
many  other  parrots  and  cockatoos,  it  was 
evidently  vain  and  very  susceptible  of 
flattery ;  and  was  generally  prompt  in 
complying,  if  asked,  to  extend  its  wings 
and  shew  their  beauty.  It  would  walk 
on  the  ground  backward,  if  ordered  to 
do  so,  walking  in  this  direction  with  the 
utmost  ease.  It  was  extremely  fond  of 
music ;  and  with  movements  of  the  feet 
along  the  perch,  danced  to  all  lively 
tunes,  its  wings  also  moving,  and  its  head 
moving  backward  and  forward  in  cor- 
rect time.  By  a  peculiar  working  of  the 
serratures  or  file  which  all  parrots  have 
in  the  upper  mandible,  against  the  lower, 
it  diligently  strove  to  imitate  the  noise 
made  by  a  scissors-grinder  who  weekly 
visited  the  street ;  but  finding  that  this 
alone  did  not  quite  serve  the  purpose,  it 
had  recourse  to  the  expedient  of  strik- 
ing its  claws  against  its  tin-covered 
perch,  and  accurately  observing  the  time 
of  the  turning  of  the  wheel,  effected  so 
exact  an  imitation  once  or  twice  a  day, 
that  the  neighbors  said  the  man  had  be- 
come a  perpetual  nuisance. 

From  the  same  source  with  the  fore- 
going we  derive  the  following  account  of 
another  parrot.  A  lady  had  a  gray  par- 
rot of  four  years  old,  that  learned  new 
words  and  sentences  every  day,  and 
made  surprisingly  correct  application  of 
them.  Enjoying  perfect  freedom,  he 
would  sometimes  indulge  in  the  expen 
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sive  luxury  of  mischief,  upon  which  his 
mistress  would  scold  him,  when  he  would 
indignantly  reply  :  *  Not  a  naughty  Poll,* 

*  Not  a  bold  bad  bird ;'  and  reiterate, 
with  stamping  of  his  right  foot  and  an 
up-and-down  movement  of  his  body  :  *  I 
am  not — I  am  not ! '  When  she  praised 
him,  he  would  tell  her  that  she  was  a 
darling  and  that  he  loved  her.  He  was 
very  jealous  of  attentions  paid  to  chil- 
dren, and  when  he  saw  them  caressed 
would  cry  :  *  Go  away,  bold  girl  !  *    or 

*  Go  away,  bold  boy  ! '  using  the  terms 
girl  and  boy  with  accurate  discrimina- 
tion. He  remembered  every  name  that 
he  heard,  and  applied  it  correctly  to  the 
person.  Once  seeing  a  visitor  without  a 
dog  he  was  accustomed  to  have  with 
him,  he  called  the  dog  by  name  and 
whistled  for  him»  although  neither  the 
gentleman  nor  his  dog  had  been  at  the 
house  for  some  months.  He  would 
mimic  a  visitor's  taking  off  coat  or  shawl, 
as  if  trying  to  divest  himself  of  his  wings, 


and  no  one  laughed  more  heartily  at  his 
performances  than  he  did  himself.  He 
would  play  with  the  cats  till  tired  of 
them,  and  then  whistle  for  the  dogs  to 
chase  them  away.  He  was  often  allowed 
to  be  out  of  doors,  and  the  crows  would 
fly  away  in  alarm  from  a  tree  when  he 
got  upon  it,  he  calling  Good  mornings 
after  them  with  great  apparent  delight. 

*  Let  me  catch  you  doing  that  again  ! ' 
called  out  a  parrot  to  some  boys  who 
given  a  run -away  ring  to  the  door-bell  of 
a  house  at  Acton.  One  of  the  boys 
seeing  no  one  but  the  bird  in  the  cage, 
and  struck  with  a  feeling  of  awe,  called 
next  day  and  apologised  to  the  owner  of 
the  house.  .  As  he  was  quitting  the  hall, 
Poll  exclaimed  :  *  O  then,  you  won't  do 
that  again.* 

Want  of  space  compels  us  to  refrain 
from  adding  to  the  number  of  these  an- 
ecdotes ;  but  interesting  anecdotes  of 
parrots  might  easily  be  multiplied  so  as 
to  fill  a  volume. — Chambers'  Journal, 
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A    RIVER    SONG. 

Soft  arms  about  my  throat, 

Soft  cheek  against  my  hair, — 
Lazily  slides  our  boat, 
Drifting  we  know  not  where : 
Lazily,  lazily  drifting  down 
By  empty  field  and  silent  town. 

The  shadowed  wheat  anear 

Drowsily  murmureth ; 
Deep  in  the  hills  we  hear 
The  south  wind*s  failing,  breath 

Lazily  drifting  down  the  stream, 
From  light  to  shade — from  day  to  dream. 

Blackwood" s  Magazine. 
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Many  years  ago,  a  portrait  of  Dr. 
Woolsey  appeared  in  the  Eclecjic,  in 
conjunction  with  those  of  two  other 
contemporary  professors  in  Yale  Col- 
lege ;  but  the  wide  fame  to  which  he  has 
since  attained,  and  the  great  progress 
which  he  has  made  in  the  respect  and 
affection  of  his  countrymen,  will  proba- 
bly render  a  new,'  later,  and  much  more 
carefully  executed  portrait  acceptable  to 


our  readers.  Moreover,  our  list  of 
Americans  eminent  for  their  services  in 
the  cause  of  education  would  be  inex- 
cusably defective  if  it  failed  to  include 
the  name  of  President  Woolsey. 

Theodore  D wight  Woolsey  was 
born  in  the  city  of  New  York,  on  the  31st 
of  October,  1801.  He  was  graduated 
at  Yale  College  in  1820,  studied  theolo- 
gy at  Princeton  between  182 1  and  1823, 
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and  from  1823  to  1825  was  tutor  in  Yale 
College.  In  the  last  named  year  he  was 
licensed  to  preach.  In  1827,  he  went  to 
Europe,  for  the  purpose  of  prosecuting 
his  studies,  spending  his  time  mostly  in 
Germany,  and  giving  his  attention  chief- 
ly to  Greek  ;  and  shortly  after  his  return 
to  the  United  States  in  1830  he  was  ap- 
pointed Professor  of  Greek  in  Yale  Col- 
lege. Fifteen  years  later,  in  1846,  he 
was  chosen  President  of  that  institution, 
and  in  addition  to  the  duties  of  that 
office,  took  upon  himself  the  instruction 
of  the  students  in  history  and  political 
science.  At  the  time  of  his  inaugura- 
tion, he  was  also  ordained  a  minister  of 
the  Congregational  Church.  He  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  Wes- 
Jeyan  Univercity  in  1845,  and  of  D.D. 
from  Harvard  College  in  1847. 

As  an  author,  Dr.  Woolsey  is  very  fa- 
vorably known  by  five  excellent  manuals 
(each  containing  the  Greek  text  with  his 
own  English  notes),  of  which  there  have 
been  many  editions  prepared  for  the  use 
of  colleges  in  the  United  Stales,  viz. : 
"TheAlcestis  of  Euripides"  (1833,  re- 
vised in  1837  and  1841) ;  "  The  Antigone 


of  Sophocles"  (1835,  revised  in  1840 
and  1851) ;  "  The  Electra  of  Sophocles" 
(1837,  revised  in  1841  and  1852) ;  "  The 
"  Prometheus  of  ^schylus"  (1837,  re- 
vised in  I 841  and  1849) ;  and  "  The 
Gorgias  of  Plato"  (1S42,  2d  edition  in 
J848).  In  i860  he  published  an  "  In- 
troduction to  the  Study  of  International 
Law,"  which  at  once  took  a  high  posi- 
tion, and  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  best 
popular  treatise  on  the  subject.  A  second 
revised  edition  of  this  work  appeared  in 
1864.  Besides  his  more  extended  works, 
Dr.  Woolsey  has  also  printed  occasional 
sermons  and  addresses,  and  has  been  a 
frequent  contributor  to  the  quarterly 
periodicals,  especially  to  the  "  New  Eng- 
lander."  A  series  of  articles  written  for 
this  latter  review  was  published  in  1869 
under  the  title  of  "  Essays  on  Divorce  and 
Divorce  Legislation,  with  Special  Refer- 
ence to  the  United  States,"  and  attract- 
ed wide  attention. 

In  187 1  he  resigned  his  position  as 
President  of  Yale  College,  and  has  since 
lived  a  retired  life ;  but  is  still  regarded 
as  a  publicist  of  weight  and  authority  on 
all  questions  of  international  law. 
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Religion  and  the  State  ;  or,  The  Bible 
AND  THE  Public  Schools.  By  Samuel  T. 
Spear,  D.D.  New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  ^ 
Co. 

Coming  as  it  does  from  an  eminent  clergy- 
man, it  is  somewhat  surprising  to  find  in  this 
treatise  the  ablest  exposition  of  and  argument 
for  the  purely  secular  theory  of  government 
that  has  yet   been  written  by  an  American. 
Dr.    Spear  maintains   that  the  proper  func- 
tions  of  civil  government    are    the    protec- 
tion of  the  citizen  against  wrong  at  the  hands 
of  his  fellow-citizens  or  of   the    citizens  of 
other  States ;  that  it  should  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  work  of  administering,  sustain- 
ing, or  teaching  religion,   its  only  legitimate 
function  in  this  respect  being  the  affording  of 
"impartial  protection  to  all  the  people  in  the 
exercise  of  their  religious  liberty,  while  so 
limiting  this  exercise  as  to  make  it  compati- 
ble with  the  peace  and  good  order  of  society  ;" 
and    that,  as  a  consequence   of  this  general 
doctrine,   "the  public  school,  like  the  State 
under  whose  authority  it  exists  and  by  whose 
taxing  power  it  is  supported,  should  be  simply 
a  civil  institution,  absolutely  secular  and  not 
at  all   religious  in   its    purposes" — in  other 


words,  that  the  Bible  should  be  excluded 
from  the  public  schools  because  for  the 
State  to  prescribe  a  system  of  religion  to  be 
taught  therein,  or  forms  of  worship  to  be  there 
observed,  is  equivalent  to  a  State  religion  in 
the  public  school.  Even  if  valid  exception 
could  be  made  to  these  propositions  on  gen- 
eral grounds,  he  proceeds  to  show,  by  a 
minute  and  detailed  examination  of  the  na- 
tional constitution  and  of  the  several  State 
constitutions,  that  they  have  certainly  been  in- 
corporated into  the  American  theor>-  or  system 
of  government ;  and  that  any  one  who  main- 
tains that  the  public  school,  or  any  other  in- 
stitution created  and  maintained  by  the  State, 
should  be  made  the  organ  of  religious  instruc- 
tion or  worship,  comes  into  direct  collision 
with  the  American  doctrine  as  to  the  nature 
and  scope  of  the  functions  of  civil  govern- 
ment. "  We  are  quite  aware  that  [this  doc- 
trine] excludes*  the  Bible  from  the  public 
school,  just  as  it  excludes  the  Westminster 
Catechism,  the  Koran,  or  any  of  the  sacred 
books  of  heathenism.  It  pronounces  no 
judgment  against  the  Bible  and  none  for  it  ; 
it  simply  omits  to  use  it,  and  declines  to  in- 
culcate the  religion  which  it  teaches.  This 
declinature,  while  expressing  no  hostility  to 
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the  Bible,  is  founded  on  the  fact  that  an 
American  State  can  not,  in  consistency  with 
the  principles  of  its  own  organization  and 
impartial  justice  toward  all  the  people,  un- 
dertake the  work  of  religious  teaching  or 
worship  in  any  form  of  the  idea.  A  State 
diflercntly  organized  might  do  so  in  consist- 
ency with  its  principles,  but  an  American 
State  can  not." 

Dr.  Spear's  argument  takes  a  far  wider  scope 
than  the  mere  question  of  Bible-reading  in 
the  public  schools,  including,  indeed,  a  most 
luminous  discussion  in  all  its  bearings  of  the 
proper  attitude  of  the  State  toward  religion 
and  the  Church.  His  book  will  prove  helpful 
alike  to  the  theologian,  to  the  student  of  the 
philosophy  of  government,  and  to  the  citizen 
who  desires  to  make  his  practice  conform  to 
sound  theory  ;  and  it  ought  to  go  a  long  way 
toward  settling  finally  and  forever  what  prom- 
ises to  become  a  leading  issue  in  our  politics. 

The  Carlyle  Antholo(;y.  Selected  and  Ar- 
ranged, with  the  Author's  Sanction,  by  Ed- 
ward Barrett.  New  York  :  Jlciuy  Holt  ^ 
Co. 

Many  readers,  doubtless,  will  welcome  Mr. 
Barrett's  excellent  compilation  because  it 
will  enable  them  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  teachings,  beliefs,  opinions,  and  theories 
of  one  of  the  greatest  of  contemporary  think- 
ers and  one  of  the  most  influential  forces  in 
modern  literature,  without  putting  themselves 
to  the  trouble  of  reading  his  voluminous  writ- 
ings. Whether,  as  an  abstract  question,  it 
is  desirable  to  open  such  royal  highways  to 
knowledge  is  a  subject  on  which,  of  course, 
there  can  be  two  opinions  ;  but  as  this  par- 
ticular work  has  the  author's  sanction,  he  is 
at  least  a  party  to  any  wrong  it  may  do  to 
either  him  or  the  reader.  Its  first  effect,  how- 
ever, ought  to  be,  and  probably  will  be,  to 
lead  many  to  the  original  works  who  would 
not  otherwise  have  essayed  them  :  such  tempt- 
ing morsels  as  are  here  served  up  to  him  will 
surely  whet  the  intelligent  reader's  appetite 
for  more. 

Mr.  Barrett  classifies  his  selections  under 
such  heads  as  "Life  and  the  Conduct  of 
Life,"  ••  Portraits  and  Characters,"  **  Litera- 
ture and  the  Literary  Life,"  "Religion," 
"  Politics,"  and  "  Historical  and  Miscellane- 
ous." The  extracts  cover  the  entire  field  of 
Carlyle's  published  writings,  and  are  less 
fragmentary  in  character  than  the  contents  of 
such  books  usually  are.  Not  a  few  of  them 
fill  several  pages  each,  and  altogether  the 
*' Anthology"  gives  a  ver)' fair  idea  not  only 
of  Carlyle's  doctrines  and  theories,  but  of  his 
intellectual  method  and  liierar)*  style. 


Poems  of  Places.    Edited  by  Henry  W.  Long- 
fellow.    Boston  :  J.  R.  Osgood  <Sr*  Co. 

The  above-named  compilation,  of  which  the 
volumes  already  issued  indicate  the  character 
and  scope,  promises  to  be  a  sort  of  poetical 
guide-book  to  the  world  ;  and  Mr.  Longfellow 
gives  good  reason  for  his  belief  that  such  an 
one  will  prove  far  more  helpful  than  guide- 
books of  the  ordinary  sort.  He  says  in  bis 
preface  :  "I  have  always  found  the  poets  my 
best  travelling  companions.  They  see  many 
things  that  are  invisible  to  common  eyes. 
Like  Orlando  in  the  forest  of  Ardcn,  they 
•hang  odes  on  hawthorns  and  elegies  on 
thistles.*  They  invest  the  landscape  with  a 
human  feeling,  and  cast  upon  it 

*  The  light  that  never  was  on  sea  or  land. 
The  consecration  and  the  poet's  dream.' 

Even  icencs  unlovely  in  themselves  become 
clothed  in  beauty  when  illuminated  by  the 
imagination,  as  faces  in  themselves  not  beau- 
tiful become  so  by  the  expression  of  thought 
and  feeling.  This  collection  of  *  Poems  of 
Places  '  ...  is  the  voice  of  the  poets  ex- 
pressing their  delight  in  the  scenes  of  nature, 
and,  like  the  song  of  birds,  surrounding  the 
earth  with  music.  For  myself,  I  confess  that 
these  poems  have  an  indescribable  charm,  as 
showing  how  the  affections  of  men  have  gone 
forth  to  their  favorite  haunts  and  consecrated 
them  forever." 

Of  the  volumes  already  published,  four  are 
devoted  to  England,  one  to  Ireland,  and  three 
to  Scotland  ;  and  it  is  suprising  to  find  how 
adequately  all  the  favorite  resorts  of  sight- 
seers in  those  countries  are  treated  of.  Mur- 
ray is  doubtless  more  profuse  in  details,  but  in 
the  matter  of  appetizing  and  satisfying  de- 
scription the  poets  certainly  have  the  best  of 
it.  These  volumes  will  be  followed  by  others 
of  a  like  character,  descriptive  of  other  coun- 
tries, till  the  universal  poetical  gazetteer  is 
complete.  In  size  and  style  the  books  arc 
uniform  with  the  "Little  Classics,"  than 
which  nothing  could  be  more  convenient  and 
tasteful. 

The  Skeleton  in  Armor.  By  Henry  Wads- 
worth  Longfellow.  With  Illustrations.  Bos- 
ton :  y.  R.  Osgood  <Sr*  Co, 

This  is  a  companion  volume  to  the  same 
publishers'  "Mabel  Martin"  and  "Hanging 
of  the  Crane,"  which  won  such  wide  accept- 
ance during  recent  holiday  seasons.  It  is 
**  like  with  a  difference,"  however,  the  style 
of  the  present  volume  being  more  elaborate 
and  presenting  a  greater  variety  to  the  eye. 
The  text  of  the  poem  is  printed  in  very  black 
Roman  type,  each  stanza  occupying  a  leaf  to 
itself  and   being   surrounded   with   a  showy 
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emblematical  border  printed  'in  bronze- 
colored  ink  and  covering  nearly  the  entire 
page.  The  title-page  is  illuminated,  and 
there  are  a  number  of  pretty  vignettes  scat- 
tered through  the  book ;  but  the  burden  of 
illustration  has  fallen  upon  Miss  Mary  A. 
Hallock,  who  furnishes  seventeen  full-page 
designs.  These  are  notably  good,  and  would 
alone  suffice  to  place  Miss  Hallock  among 
the  foremost  American  artists  in  this  field. 
The  engraving  is  the  work  of  Mr.  E.  V.  S. 
Anthony,  under  whose  superintendence  the 
book  was  prepared. 

The  Pearl  Fountain,  and  Other  Fairy 
Tales.  By  Bridget  and  Julia  Kavanagh. 
With  Thirty  Illustrations  by  J.  Moyr  Smith. 
New  York  :  Ilemy  Holt  ^  Co. 

The  critic  can  so  seldom  speak  in  emphatic 
superlatives  that  it  gives  us  pleasure  to  be 
able  to  say  unqualifiedly  that  "The  Pearl 
Fountain"  is  the  handsomest  holiday  juvenile 
of  the  season.  The  printing  is  very  tasteful, 
each  page  being  enclosed  in  a  heavy  red-line 
border,  and  still  having  an  ample  breadth  of 
margins;  the  binding  is  chaste  but  rich  ;  and 
the  illustrations,  if  apt  to  reveal  faults  on  a 
close  examination,  are  of  just  the  character 
to  catch  and  please  the  eye  of  children.  As 
to  the  eleven  stories  which  the  book  contains, 
they  scarcely  suffer  in  comparison  with  the 
old  classical  fairy-tales,  and  are  all  thoroughly 
enjoyable. 

The  Adventures  of  Captain  Mago  ;  or,  A 
Ph(enician  Expedition,  b.  c.  iooo.  By 
Leon  Cahun.  New  York  :  Scribner^  Arm- 
strong 6^  Co. 

Boys  of  Other  Countries  :  Stories  for 
American  Boys.  By  Bayard  J'ay lor.  New 
York  :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

Captain  Sam  ;  or.  The  Boy  Scout  of  1814. 
By  George  Cary  Eggleston.  New  York  : 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

Amongst  Machines.  By  the  author  of  "  The 
Young  Mechanic."  New  York :  G.  P. 
Putnam  s  Sons. 

Roddy's  Ideal.  By  Helen  Kendrick  John- 
son.    New  York  :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

The  Boy  Emigrants.  By  Noah  Brooks. 
New  York  :   Scribner^  Armsttvttg  ^  Co. 

Any  one  of  these  books  would  make  an 
acceptable  gift  to  boys  for  the  holiday  season, 
or  indeed  for  any  season.  M.  Cahun  is  to 
some  extent  an  imitator  of  Verne,  whom  he 
rivals  in  realism  of.  narrative  if  he  falls  be- 
low him  in  fertility  of  invention  and  vivacity 


of  style.  His  book  purports  to  give  an 
authentic  picture  of  the  world  as  it  was  one 
thousand  years  before  the  Christian  era  ;  and 
does  this  by  describing  the  incidents  of  a 
Phcenician  expedition  of  that  dale,  which 
penetrated  to  Britain  in  the  north  and  sailed 
around  the  continent  of  Africa,  visiting  all 
the  ^countries  of  the  then  known  world.  The 
volume  is  profusely  and  elegantly  illustrated. 
—In  his  "  Boys  of  Other  Countries,"  Mr. 
Bayard  Taylor  narrates  some  of  the  incidents 
of  his  foreign  travels  in  which  boys  took  part, 
and  manages  to  combine  instruction  and 
entertainment  in  a  very  ingenious  manner. 
Few  boys  will  be  willing  to  lay  the  book  aside 
unfinished,  though  the  five  stories  it  contains 
are  entirely  independent  of  each  other. — 
"Captain  Sam"  is  the  second  volume  ofc  the 
'*  Big  Brother  Series,"  and  is  a  vividly  inter- 
esting story  of  adventure,  the  scenes  of  which 
are  laid  in  the  war  of  1814.  It  breathes  a 
manly  spirit,  though  portraying  genuine  boys, 
and  is  not  without  historical  value. — "Amongst 
Machines"  is  a  book  which  aims  chiefly  at 
being  instructive,  and  is  designed  to  ground 
boys  in  the  elementary  principles  of  mechanics 
and  at  the  same  time  to  familiarize  them  with 
the  processes  of  manufacture  by  which  various 
articles  of  daily  use  in  wood,  stone,  and  iron 
are  made.  The  explanations  and  descriptions 
are  lucid,  simple,  and  accurate,  and  numer- 
ous charts  and  drawings  make  plain  to  the 
eye  what  might  otherwise  prove  difficult  to  the 
understanding. — '*  Roddy's  Ideal  "  is  adapted 
for  either  boys  or  girls,  and  no  doubt  will  be 
equally  acceptable  to  both.  The  author 
draws  apparently  from  the  stores  of  her  per- 
sonal experience,  and  the  little  folks  to  whom 
she  introduces  us  are  wonderfully  lifelike. — 
*•  The  Boy  Emigrants"  is  a  story  of  the  adven- 
tures of  a  party  of  young  gold-seekers  on  the 
overland  emigrant  route,  and  in  California, 
during  the  early  rush  to  the  mines,  told  by 
one  who  was  himself  an  emigrant  of  this  de- 
scription. Mr.  Brooks  assures  us  that  the 
scenes,  incidents,  and  characters  are  drawn 
from  life  and  largely  from  personal  observa- 
tion, and  they  are  certainly  graphic  enough  to 
lead  naturally  to  such  an  inference.  The  pic- 
tures in  the  volume  are  exceptionally  good. 


FOREIGN    LITERARY   NOTES. 

Captain   Nares,  we   are  glad  to  hear,  is 
writing  an  account  of  his  Arctic  Expedition. 

The    MS.    of    the  work    on  "  Babylonia," 
which  the  late  Mr.  George  Smith  was  prepar-" 
ing  for   the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge,  has  been  left  in  a  complete  state, 
and  is  now  in  the  printer's  hands. 
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January, 


The  MS.  remains  of  the  late  John  Keble 
are  in  an  advanced  stage  of  preparation,  and 
the  publication  of  them  will  be  accompanied 
by  an  essay  by  Dr.  Pusey,  together  with  an 
elaborate  criticism  by  Dr.  Newman. 

Friedricii  Bodenstedt,  famed  under  his 
Persian  disguise  of  Mirza-Schaffy,  has  just 
completed  his  first  dramatic  poems,  entitled 
*•  Emperor  Paul  "  and  **  Transformations." 
Tliey  are  looked  forward  to  with  much  interest 
in  Germany,  where  his  Persian  imitations  have 
met  with  brilliant  success. 

The  Sultan  has  given  orders  for  the  classi- 
fication and  formation  of  a  catalogue  of  all  the 
MSS.  in  the  library  of  the  Old  Seraglio  Palace. 
At  the  same  time,  his  Majesty  has  commanded 
trartslations  to  be  made  of  the  most  interest- 
ing writings  and  works  in  Arabic  and  Persian 
which  are  to  be  found  in  that  rich  collection. 

The  Neue  Freic  Presse  announces  that  the 
Crown  Prince  of  Germany  has  made  his  d^but 
as  an  author.  Under  the  title  Meiite  Rcise 
nach  dem  lifora^enlande  im  Jahre  i86g,  the 
Prince  has  described  the  incidents  of  his  visit 
to  the  East,  when  he  took  part  in  the  ceremo- 
nial opening  of  the  Suez  Canal.  Unfortu- 
nately for  those  interested  in  royal  authorship, 
the  world  at  large  will  have  small  chance  of 
making  itself  acquainted  with  the  Prince's 
work,  as  the  present  edition  is  limited  to  forty 
copies,  all  of  which  have  been  bestowed  by  the 
writer  on  the  companions  of  his  travels.  The 
book  is  in  quarto,  and  consists  of  about  150 
pages. 

Mr.  Parker  is  proceeding  vigorously  with 
his  elaborate  book  upon  the  archaeology  of 
Rome.  The  eighth  division  of  his  work,  "The 
Aqueducts,"  is  all  but  ready,  and  it  is  illus- 
trated with  thirty-six  plates.  Before  long  will 
follow  *'  The  Catacombs,"  illustrated  with 
twenty-four  plates ;  and  another  volume  is 
under  weigh  in  which  three  subjects  will  be 
treated,  "Church  and  Altar  Decorations  in 
Rome,"  "The  Tombs  in  and  near  Rome,"  and 
•'Mythology  in  Funereal  Sculpture  and  Early 
Christian  Sculpture."  This  volume  will  con- 
tain sixty  plates.  The  work  will  be  concluded 
in  an  eleventh  volume  on  "  Early  and  Medi- 
aeval Sculpture." 

There  is  good  news  for  the  countless  ad- 
mirers of  the  great  Russian  novelist,  Ivan 
Tourgu6nief.  He  has  just  finished  a  new  work, 
which  will  appear  in  the  January  number  of 
the  Vyestnik  Ycvropy,  or  Messenger  of  Europe. 
In  it  he  will  depict  the  Russian  society  of  five 
or  six  years  ago,  and  will  discuss  the  social 
and  political  questions  by  which  it  was  then 
agitated.     Some  rumors  assert  that  he  will, 


to  a  certain  extent,  rehabilitate  the  character 
of  the  younger  and  more  impulsive  generation 
of  Russian  thinkers,  whose  feelings  he  some- 
what, though  unintentionally,  wounded  by 
the  vigor  with  which  he  used  the  literary 
scalpel  while  vivisecting  the  Nihilistic  char- 
acters which  figure  in  his  *'  Fathers  and  Chil- 
dren," probably  his  greatest  work. 
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SCIENCE  AND   ART. 

The  Physiology  of  Hearing. — The  Berlin 
Journal  of  Chemistry  is  responsible  for  the 
following  facts,  which  it  gathers  from  a  medi- 
cal journal.  It  states  that  Herr  Urbantschitch 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  if  a  watch  be 
held  at  a  little  distance  from  the  ear,  the  tick- 
ing is  not  heard  uniformly,  but  there  is  a 
swelling  and  diminishing  of  the  sound.  If 
held  at  such  a  distance  as  to  be  scarcely  audi- 
ble, the  ticking  will  come  and  go,  being  at 
times  perceived  distinctly,  but  at  times  be- 
coming wholly  inaudible,  as  if  the  watch  were 
being  moved  to  and  from  the  ear.  This  vari- 
ation in  perception  is  not  always  gradual  ;  it 
is  sometimes  sudden.  The  same  holds  good 
for  other  weak  sounds,  as  that  of  a  weak 
water-jet  or  a  tuning-fork.  Since  breathing 
and  pulsation  have  not  the  least  influence  on 
the  phenomenon,  the  interruptions  of  the  sen- 
sation must  be  attributed  to  the  organ  of  hear- 
ing itself;  our  ear  is  unable  .to  feel  weak 
acoustic  stimuli  uniformly,  but  has  varying 
times  of  fatigue.  To  decide  finally  where  the 
peculiarity  lay,  M.  Urbantschitch  made  both 
ear-passages  air-tight  and  applied  a  tuning- 
fork  and  a  watch  to  the  head.  The  sounds 
seemed  not  continuous,  but  intermittent. 
The  cause  must  therefore  be  in  the  nerves  of 
hearing. 

Relations  between  Reptiles  and  Mam- 
mals.— Prof.  Owen  has  lately  described  a 
carniverous  reptile,  named  by  him  Cynodracon 
ntajor^  which  has  the  compressed  sabre-shaped 
canines  of  the  lion  of  the  genus  Macluerodus^ 
and  resembles  carnivores  both  in  the  canines 
and  incisors.  In  the  lower  jaw  the  bases  of 
eight  incisors  and  of  two  canines  (ver}'  infe- 
rior in  size  to  the  canines  of  the  upper  jaw)  are 
visible,  and  the  canines  are  separated  by  a  gap 
from  the  incisors.  In  this  character,  as  in  the 
number  of  incisors,  the  fossil  resembles  a 
Didelphys.  The  left  humerus  is  io|  inches 
long,  but  is  abraded  at  both  extremities  ;  it 
presents  characters — in  the  ridges  for  muscu- 
lar attachment,  in  the  provision  for  the  rota- 
tion of  the  forearm,  and  in  the  presence  of  a 
strong  bony  bridge  for  the  protection  of  the 
main  artery  and  nerve  of  the  forearm — which 
resemble  those  occurring  in  carniverous  mam- 
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mals,  and  especially  in  the  Felidac,  although 
these  peculiarities  are  associated  with  others 
having  no  mammalian  resemblances.  Prof. 
Owen  discusses  these  characters  in  detail,  and 
indicates  that  there  is,  in  the  probably  Trias- 
sic  lacustrine  deposits  of  South  Africa,  a 
whole  group  of  genera,  many  represented  by 
more  than  one  species,  and  all  carnivorous, 
which  have  more  or  less  decided  mammalian 
analogies  ;  and  to  them  he  gives  the  general 
name  of  Theriodonts. 

Curious  Animal  Transformations.' —  A 
curious  instance  of  animal  transformation  has 
been  observed,  which  perhaps  may  prove  in- 
teresting to  unlearned  readers  as  well  as  to 
naturalists.  A  small  crustacean,  one  of  the 
Entomostraca,  is  met  with  on  the  sea-shore  in 
different  parts  of  Europe.  On  the  coast  of 
Hampshire  it  is  known  as  the  brine-worm  or 
Lymington  shrimp  ;  but  its  scientific  name  is 
Artemia  saiina.  This  creature  inhabits  the 
pools  in  the  salt  marshes  near  Odessa.  Those 
pools,  through  the  breaking  of  a  dyke,  had 
lost  much  of  their  original  saltness.  The 
dyke  was  repaired,  and  the  saltness  of  the 
water  went  on  increasing  until  it  reached 
twenty-five  degrees.  Simultaneously  with 
this  increase  a  modification  went  on  in  the 
Ariemioj  until  it  was  changed  into  a  species 
known  as  Artemia  MUhlhausenii.  The  trans- 
formation consisted  cf  a  diminution  of  num- 
ber in  the  lobes  of  the  tail,  and  a  general  de- 
crease of  size.  It  took  place  among  animals 
in  a  state  of  freedom,  and  was  corroborated 
by  experiment  on  similar  animals  in  captivi- 
ty, when  precisely  similar  changes  were  ob- 
served. Moreover,  the  inverse  experiment 
was  tried  :  Artemia  MUhlhausenii  placed  in 
water  rendered  less  and  less  salt,  gradually 
retrograded  towards  the  form  of  Artemia  saii- 
na. The  importance  of  salt  as  a  vital  stimulus 
is,  in  this  case,  clearly  demonstrated. 

Snakes  that  Eat  Snakes. — One  of  these 
creatures,  which  is  now  at  the  gardens  of  the 
Zoological  Society,  has,  during  its  stay  in  this 
climate,  devoured  an  enormous  number  of  the 
common  English  snake.  We  learn  from  an 
American  contemporary  that  some  years  ago 
Professor  Cope  described  the  snake-eating 
habits  of  the  Oxyrrhopus  plumbeus  (Wied),  a 
rather  large  species  of  snake  which  is  abund- 
ant in  the  intertropical  parts  of  America.  A 
specimen  of  it  from  Martinique  was  observed 
to  have  swallowed  the  greater  part  of  a  large 
ferde-lance,  the  largest  venomous  snake  in 
the  West  Indies.  The  Oxyrrhopus  had  seized 
the  fer-de-lance  by  the  snout,  thus  preventing 
it  from  inflicting  fatal  wounds,  and  had  swal- 
lowed a  greater  part  of  its  length,  when 
caught  and  preserved  by  the  collector.    More 


recently  a  specimen  was  brought  by  Mr.  Gabb 
from  Costa  Rica,  almost  five  feet  in  length, 
which  had  swallowed  nearly  three  feet  of  a 
large  harmless  snake  {Ilcrpetrodryas  carinatus) 
about  six  feet  in  length.  The  head  was  par- 
tially digested,  while  three  feet  projected 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Oxyrrhopus  in  a  sound 
condition.  The  Oxyrrhopus  is  entirely  harm- 
less, although  spirited  and  pugnacious  in  its 
manners.  Professor  Cope  suggests  ^that  its 
introduction  into  regions  infested  with  veno- 
mous snakes,  like  the  Island  of  Martinique, 
would  be  followed  by  beneficial  results.  The 
East  Indian  snake-cater,  Naja  elaps^  is  un- 
available for  this  purpose,  as  it  is  itself  one  of 
the  most  dangerous  of  venomous  snakes. — 
Popular  Science  Review. 

Singular  Custom  adopted  by  a  Tree- 
Frog. — Professor  Peters  has  lately  described 
the  mode  of  deposit  of  its  eggs  employed  by 
a  species  of  tree-frog  {Polypedates)  from  tropi- 
cal Western  Africa.  This  species  deposits 
its  eggs,  as  is  usual  among  batrachians,  in  a 
mass  of  albuminous  jelly  ;  but  instead  of 
placing  this  in  the  water,  it  attaches  it  to  the 
leaves  of  trees  which  border  the  shore  and 
overhang  a  water-hole  or  pond.  Here  the  al- 
bumen speedily  dries,  forming  a  horny  or 
glazed  coating  of  the  leaf,  inclosing  the  unim- 
pregnated  eggs  in  a  strong  envelope.  Upon 
the  advent  of  the  rainy  season,  the  albumen  is 
softened,  and  with  the  eggs  is  washed  into 
the  pool  below,  now  filled  with  water.  Here 
the  male  frog  finds  the  masses,  and  occupies 
himself  with  their  impregnation. 

The  Variations  of  Gravity. — The  pen- 
dulum observations  made  in  India  have  shown 
that  there  is  a  deficiency  of  attracting  matter 
under  that  great  continent,  and  this  conclu- 
sion is  borne  out  by  a  comparison  of  the  geo- 
detic and  astronomical  longitudes  of  stations 
on  the  east  and  west  coast,  from  which  it  ap- 
pears that  the  ocean  bed  exercises  a  stronger 
attraction  than  the  raised  land.  In  the  As- 
tronomische  Nachrichien  Herr  Hann  calls  atten- 
tion to  this,  and  also  to  the  circumstance  that 
oceanic  islands  show  an  excess  of  attraction 
which  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  the  nature 
of  the  rock  of  which  they  are  composed.  The 
theory  that  there  are  great  cavities  under  the 
large  continents  appears  hardly  tenable,  and 
the  more  probable  supposition  would  seem  to 
be  that  they  rise  above  the  sea-level  by  virtue 
of  their  specific  lightness,  floating  perhaps 
like  icebergs  surrounded  by  a  floe,  with  the 
molten  liquid  under  a  thin  crust.  There  are, 
however,  difficulties  connected  with  precession 
and  nutation  and  tides  in  a  fluid  interior,  all 
of  which  Sir  W.  Thomson  has  pointed  out, 
and  we  can  only  wait  for  further  data.     The 
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balance  of  evidence,  however,  seems  now  to 
have  changed,  inclining  to  the  hypothesis  of  a 
moderately  thin  crust  with  fluid  or  senji-fluid 
interior. 

The  Color  of  the  Earth-Light  on  the 
Moon. — Most  observers  have  described  the 
color  of  this  appearance  as  ash-grey,  though 
Lambert  found  it  on  one  occasion  to  be  olive- 
green — a  circumstance  which  he  explained  as 
the  result  of  reflexion  from  the  primitive 
forests  of  South  America — while  Hermann 
Klein  considers  the  color  to  be  a  grey-green. 
Herr  Possner,  in  a  letter  to  the  Astronomische 
Nachrichten^  states  that  on  one  occasion  it  ap- 
peared to  him  to  be  a  delicate  bluish-grey, 
more  pronounced  near  the  limb,  and  he  claims 
for  his  eye  peculiar  sensitiveness  to  color,  as 
shown  in  the  case  of  colored  stars.  It  does 
not  appear,  however,  that  he  took  any  precau- 
tions to  eliminate  the  effect  of  contrast  from 
the  sky,  which  would,  if  it  were  of  an  orange 
hue,  give  rise  to  the  complementary  blue  on 
the  earth-lighted  portion  of  the  moon,  and  in 
a  more  marked  degree  near  the  limb.  The 
color  of  the  bright  moon  apparently  changes 
from  greenish-yellow,  or  even  a  vivid  green, 
to  bluish  or  reddish  white,  according  to  the 
hue  of  the  adjacent  sky,  which  is  therefore  an 
important  clement  in  the  enquiry  as  to  the  real 
color  of  any  portion  of  the  moon.  And  it  is 
to  be  borne  in  mind  that  contrast  operates 
most  powerfully  for  eyes  which  are  most  sen- 
sitive to  color.  Ilcrr  Possner  may,  however, 
have  trained  his  eye  to  allow  for  this  effect, 
though  this  is  very  difficult  in  the  case  of  greys, 
which  are  nearly  neutral  in  hue. 

On  the  Height  of  the  Aurora  Bore- 
ALis. — In  discussing  the  observations  made  by 
himself  upon  the  aurora  during  the  Swedish 
expedition  of  1868  to  the  North  Pole,  Profes- 
sor Lemstrom,  of  Ilelsingfors,  states  that  al- 
though Loomis,  and  even  Bravais,  believed 
that  observations  which  give  avery  low  height 
to  the  aurora  are  erroneous,  and  the  result  of 
some  illusion,  yet  he  cannot  agree  with  them  ; 
and  he  offers  in  support  of  his  opinion,  among 
other  things,  the  phenomena  observed  on  the 
i8th  of  October,  1868,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Norwegian  Archipelago,  when  the  whole  hori- 
zon was  covered  with  rays  which  were  soon 
united  around  the  magnetic  pole,  forming  a 
regular  crown.  All  the  phenomena  that  he 
has  observed  and  described  in  regard  to  the 
illuminated  edges  of  clouds  show  very  plainly 
that  in  these  cases  the  polar  light  was  pro- 
duced in  the  region  of  the  clouds,  and  even 
lower.  We  know  by  numerous  observations 
that  the  number  of  thunder  and  lightning 
storms    diminishes    considerably  as   we   ap- 


proach the  polar  regions,  so  that  they  no 
longer  occur  in  the  latitude  of  70".  Must  we, 
then,  conclude  that  in  these  regions  the  clouds 
are  completely  deprived  of  electricity  ?  Cer- 
tainly not,  but  only  that  the  electrical  dis- 
charges are  made  in  some  other  way.  In 
these  high  latitudes  electricity  is  discharged 
not  only  by  clouds,  but  also  directly  by  damp 
air,  as  takes  place  in  the  winter  in  the  tem> 
perate  zones.  A  great  many  direct  observa- 
tions prove  the  existence  of  slow  discharges 
of  this  nature  ;  and  a  very  remarkable  confir- 
mation is  given  by  Angstrom,  who  on  one 
occasion  proved  the  presence  in  the  spectrum 
of  the  yellow  or  auroral  ray  over  almost  the 
entire  sky. 

Scintillation  of  the  Stars. — M.  Mon- 
tigny  has  continued  his  researches  on  this 
subject  with  especial  reference  to  the  influence 
of  the  approach  of  rain  on  the  twinkling  of  the 
stars.  Eighteen  hundred  observations,  refer- 
ring to  seventy  stars,  have  been  discussed, 
two  hundred  and  thirty  nights  having  been 
devoted  to  this  work  with  the  scintillometer, 
already  described  in  these  columns.  The 
conclusions  at  which  M.  Montigny  arrives  are 
as  follows  :  i.  At  all  times  of  the  year  the 
scintillation  is  more  marked  under  the  in- 
fluence of  rain.  2.  Under  all  circumstances 
it  is  more  marked  in  winter  than  in  summer, 
and  also  in  spring  than  in  autumn  for  wet 
weather  ;  in  dry  weather  the  spring  and  au- 
tumn are  nearly  equal  in  this  respect.  3. 
Scintillation  varies  with  the  atmospheric  re- 
fraction. 4.  The  approach  of  rain,  and  espe- 
cially its  continuance,  affect  the  intensity  of 
scintillation.  5.  The  amount  of  rain  is  always 
greater  on  the  second  of  two  days  than  on  the 
first,  but  it  is  less  in  winter  than  in  summer, 
and  the  more  marked  scintillation  in  winter 
results,  therefore,  from  the  increased  density 
of  the  air  due  to  the  low  temperature  and  high 
barometer.  Similar  conclusions  are  arrived 
at  by  grouping  together  the  observations  ac- 
cording to  the  intensity  of  scintillation, 
eighty-six  per  cent  of  the  days  with  very 
marked  scintillation  being  uncfer  the  influence 
of  rain.  The  twinkling  of  the  stars  appears 
also  to  be  very  marked  in  windy  weather,  and 
strong  scintillation  is  a  sign  of  an  approaching 
storm,  the  colors  being  more  decided  in  the 
case  of  rain,  and  accompanied  by  irregulari- 
ties in  the  image.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that 
this  is  the  case  notwithstanding  the  fall  in  the 
barometer  corresponding  to  a  decrease  in  the 
density  of  the  air,  which  would  naturally  di- 
minish the  scintillation.  As  might  be  ex- 
pected, the  altitude  at  which  twinkling  first 
becomes  sensible  is  increased  by  the  approach 
of  rain. 
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Effects  of  Freedom  in  America. — Free- 
dom in  America  produces  less  intellectual 
progress  than  it  ought  to  produce.  It  yields 
fair  order,  tolerable  security,  and  much  edible 
corn,  but  it  does  not  yield  any  new  growth  of 
intellect.  The  philosophers  who  hold  that 
progress  is  a  result  of  the  free  conflict  of 
minds,  that  if  all  men  are  allowed  to  think 
and  express  their  thoughts,  new  ideas  must 
speedily  be  developed,  find  a  puzzle  in  the 
American  Union.  Nowhere  can  there  be 
more  liberty  of  thought  or  speech.  There  is 
no  man  of  any  race,  or  any  creed,  or  any  cul- 
ture who,  having  in  America  thought  out 
something,  is  not  at  liberty  to  say  it  as  strong- 
ly as  he  can.  The  conflict  of  thoughts  is  end- 
less. The  roar  of  speeches  is  deafening.  The 
activity  of  the  press  rises  to  tumult,  and  is  by 
no  means  limited,  as  some  Englishmen  fancy, 
to  political  subjects.  We  have  read  wilder 
things  in  American  religious  papers  than  any- 
body ever  saw  in  the  European  papers  of  the 
same  kind,  and  every  philosophy,  no  matter 
what  its  apparent  consequences,  has  absolute 
liberty  to  convert  all  the  men  and  women  it 
can.  Yet  the  total  result  of  all  this  move-  ' 
ment  is  very  little.  One  new  creed  has  at- 
tained, under  exceptional  circumstances,  a 
certain  development  which  hereafter  may 
make  it  worth  while  to  study  with  as  little  of 
prejudice  as  may  be  the  industrial  effects  of 
Mormonism,  but  no  new  faith,  or  doctrine,  or 
philosophy  has  risen  to  obtain  a  strong  hold 
upon  large  masses.  A  sort  of  religion  of  good 
behavior,  apart  from  all  dogmas,  is,  we  be- 
lieve, professed  among  the  German  colonies 
of  Ohio  ;  but  precisely  the  same  religion,  held 
in  the  same  way,  is  professed  in  Hesse,  and 
the  masses  of  the  American  community,  after 
a  hundred  years  of  free  discussion,  are  in  re- 
ligion as  like  English  Dissenters  as  ever  they 
can  be.  Nowhere  is  piety  displayed  under 
more  born^  limitations,  and  nowhere  is  the 
usual  more  often  confounded  with  the  divine. 
So  far  from  freedom  proving  favorable  to 
originality  of  thought,  there  is  more  of  it  under 
the  German  military  routine,  or  the  English 
Philistine  order,  or  the  Russian  ^despotic  in- 
terference with  utterance,  than  in  the  Ameri- 
can republic.  No  individual^philosopher  has 
risen  to  any  visible  height  above  European 
rivals.  No  community  has  in  thoughtfulness 
or  originality  exceeded  the  thoughtful  circle 
of  a  European  capital.  No  book  has  serious- 
ly affected  the  judgment  of  mankind.  There 
has  been  no  intellectual  produce  anywhere  in 
the  Union  equal  to  the  mass  of  brain  set  free 
to  produce,  the  very  best  that  can  be  said 
being  that  in   the   New-England   Slates,  the 


average  of  intelligence  of  the  people  is  a  little 
higher  than  average  intelligence  has  ever  been 
elsewhere,  and  even  that  would  be  denied  by 
Scotchmen  ;  while  historians,  who  know  that 
the  Athenian  freemen  were  in  the  intellectual 
domain  during  one  century  at  least,  would 
smile  in  pitying  derision  of  the  statement.  Is 
it  not  just  possible  that  the  human  intellect 
benefits  a  little  by  compression  ;  that  compul- 
sion to  think  deeply  is  not  bad  for  thought  ; 
that  liberty  of  premature  egress  produces  on 
thought  the  resultjt  produces  on  w^ater,  name- 
ly, a  prerogative  of  waste  which  creates  not 
fertility,  but  morass  ?  We  do  not  say  it  is  so, 
for  we  recognise  that  the  proposition  pushed 
to  its  extreme  becomes  absurd — that,  for  ex- 
ample, no  dumb  Luther  can  create  belief  in 
the  right  of  private  judgment — but  the  history 
of  America  certainly  suggests  that  thought  is 
none  the  worse  because  oppression  compels 
it  to  carry  weight,  that  is,  to  go  into  training. 
The  time  is  as  yet  too  short,  but  if  in  another 
century  America  has  not  added  some  great 
kingdom  to  the  intellectual  domain,  another 
illusion  will  have  been  dispelled  as  potent  as 
that  which  once  bound  all  Europe  to  the  belief 
that  society  could  only  be  safely  organised  by 
ascending  grades,  that  it  was  happiness 
enough  for  the  broad,  low  layers  to  know  how 
high  was  the  topmost  story  which  they  had 
the  painful  privilege  of  supporting. — The 
Spectator. 

Classic  Dandyism. — It  was  in  the  heyday 
of  dandyism  that  young  Decluseau  first  ap- 
peared above  the  horizon.  Brummel  had  in- 
deed passed  the  meridian  of  impudence,  and 
no  rival  had  as  yet  succeeded  him  in  notoriety. 
But  there  were  aspirants  to  the  most  conspicu- 
ous place  in  the  world  of  foppery.  Tom 
Duncombe  starred  it  in  the  green  room  ; 
Henry  Mildmay  on  the  box  seat  ;  and  Lytton 
Bulwer  in  the  last  novel.  But  the  hour  and 
the  man  had  not  come,  for  d'Orsay  had  not 
yet  begun  to  reign.  With  him  the  dazzling 
day  of  coxcomby  reached  the  climax  of  affec- 
tation and  then  faded  into  forgetful ness.  Soon 
ifter  his  coming  into  England  Decluseau /<^/r 
flad  been  of  use  to  D'Orsay  in  getting  him 
credit  with  a  saddler  and  a  wine  merchant, 
and  I  have  heard  that  Decluseau yf/r  had  shown 
him  the  way  to  his  first  hatter's.  A  choice 
among  tailors  was  not  so  easily  made.  That 
required  deliberation  and  study  of  character. 
At  first,  I  have  been  told  that  the  Count  tried 
to  import  a  Parisian  cut  and  color,  especially 
in  his  nether  garments  ;  but  the  sagacity  that 
distinguished  him  from  all  his  competitors  in 
folly  quickly  led  him  to  perceive  that  to  be 
lord  of  the  ascendant  in  the  Park  and  Pall 
Mall  he  must  be  in  all  things  undetectable  to 
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the  vulgar  eye  as  a  foreigner ;  while  incontest- 
ably  the  most  exquisitely  attired  among  those 
who  lounged  or  ambled  up  or  down  amon^ 
the  native-born  lords  of  the  creation,  D'Orsay 
disdained  the  tricks  and  arts  by  which  less  re- 
fined practitioners  in  imposture  had  been 
wont  to  make  men  stare  and  women  ogle. 
He  remained,  indeed,  patriotically  faithful  to 
the  gloves  and  boots  of  his  country,  but  in  the 
residue  of  his  garments  he  was  scrupulously 
English  ;  and  his  adoption  of  the  plain  black 
frock  coat  was  in  itself  a  proof  of  his  profound 
confidence  that  it  was  his  destiny  to  rule  the 
coats  of  men.  I  have  myself  seen  Pelham  not 
only  in  his  early  but  in  his  later  days  indulge 
in  a  combination  of  tints  and  hues  in  the 
putting  on  of  apparel  that  would  sound  fabu- 
lous were  I  to  depict  it.  D'Orsay  piqued  him- 
self upon  being  a  master  in  the  severer  school 
of  classic  dandyism.  He  contended  that  true 
art  shone  in  the  firmness  of  a  collar,  the  ex- 
pansion of  a  lappel,  the  expression  of  a  hat, 
not  in  the  exaggeration  of  these  articles,  which 
was  '* gaucJie  and  see-ly."  Everything  about 
him  was  elaborately  studied  not  merely  for 
the  sake  of  its  own  form  and  tone,  but  with 
reference  to  the  unrivalled  being  who  was 
to  enjoy  it.  His  cabriolet  (what  a  cabriolet  it 
was  !)  had  nothing  showy  about  it  ;  and  horse 
and  tiger,  harness  and  whip,  were  in  equal 
perfection  of  keeping  with  the  elastic  vehicle 
which  was  his  ambulatory  throne.  Trades- 
men vied  with  one  another  for  permission  to 
have  their  productions  advertised  by  his 
patronage,  and  he  came  at  last  to  be  regarded 
as  the  most  approved  method  of  letting  the 
paying  world  know  how  they  could  be  served. 
Little  Decluseau  had  sufficient  nouse  to  win 
the  fancy  friendship  of  the  illustrious  fop.  At 
first  he  was  a  walking  dictionary,  then  an  ac- 
tive vidette  ;  always  a  pleasant  and  present- 
able guest  at  a  pinch,  and  always  versatile 
and  handy  as  a  friend  in  a  scrape  ;  never  at  a 
loss  for  an  answer  or  the  show  of  one  ;  up  to 
everything  that  was  going  on,  no  matter  how 
good  or  how  bad  ;  having  the  name  of  every 
jockey,  duellist,  actress,  politician,  painter, 
or  puppy  at  his  tongue's  end  ;  and  above  all 
with  a  knowledge,  partly  derived  from  ex- 
perience and  partly  from  hearsay,  of  where 
it  was  best  worth  while  to  dine. — "  The  Duo- 
decimo  Dandy**  in  the  Gentleman*  s  Magazine. 

Theatrical  Performance  in  Siam. — After 
dinner  we  had  a  theatrical  entertainment,  or 
*'  lacon,"  as  it  is  called  in  Siam.  The  scene 
which  presented  itself  as  we  passed  out  of  the 
house  was  novel  and  effective.  A  large  court 
at  the  back  was  used  for  the  display,  and  here 
at  one  end  a  small  stage  was  erected,  with 
some  painted  canvas  behind,  representing  the 
front  of  a  house,  through  the  doors  of  which 


the  performers  appeared  and  disappeared.  On 
the  stage,  a  woman,  gorgeously  dressed  'in  a 
tight-fitting  costume,  glistening  with  gold  and 
silver  beads  and  scales,  and  a  huge  conical 
head-dress,  likewise  gilt,  was  squatting.  In 
front  of  the  stage  were  two  rows  of  male  and 
female  performers,  dressed  in  a  similar  style, 
squatting  on  the  ground.  Behind  these  again 
was  the  band,  and  on  the  left  of  the  perform- 
ers were  a  number  of  women  and  girls,  armed 
with  sticks,  which  they  bring  together  with  a 
clash,  keeping  time  to  the  music  from  begin- 
ning to  end  of  the  performance.  Imagine  the 
result  of  this  clanging,  kept  up  for  five  or  six 
hours  without  ceasing.  On  the  right  hand  side 
a  clear  space  with  chairs  was  reserved  for  the 
governor  and  party,  and  the  background  was 
a  living  mass  of  faces  ;  the  whole  lit  up  with 
a  lurid  red  glare  by  torches  set  on  stands,  in 
rows,  on  each  side  of  the  stage  and  perform- 
ers. I  cannot  give  you  a  very  vivid  account 
of  the  performance  for  the  simple  reason  that 
there  was  nothing  to  describe.  A  more  dis- 
mally monotonous  affair  I  never  witnessed  ; 
all  talking  and  going  through  extraordinary 
contortions  with  hands,  arms,  fingers,  and 
nails,  turning  them  up  and  down  and  round 
and  inside  out.  The  principal  female  actors 
have  nails  to  the  fingers  of  one  hand  three  or 
four  inches  long — a  disgusting  sight,  but,  I 
believe,  a  sign  of  high  breeding,  showing  that 
that  work  is  beneath  their  dignity.  The  Sia- 
mese audience  sat  it  out  very  stolidly,  with 
impassive  faces  and  open  mouths,  doubtless 
enjoying  themselves  immensely  in  a  quiet 
way.  The  most  amusing  part  of  the  affair  (to 
us)  was  the  governor's  young  boy,  a  little^dot 
hardly  three  years  old,  who  smoked  the  whole 
time,  although  hardly  high  enough  to  reach 
the  cigarettes  off  the  table.  The  only  draw- 
back to  this  amusing  phase  of  childish  pre- 
cocity was  the  ingenious  way  in  which  he  burnt 
holes  in  unsuspected  parts  of  our  wedding 
garments  with  the  lighted  end  of  his  cigar. 
Another  source  of  parental  pride  must  have 
been  the  playful  way  in  which  he  would  plunge 
his  fist  into  the  pit  of  our  stomachs,  the  joke 
of  which  we  did  not  quite  enter  into,  though 
of  course  one  had  to  smile  pleasantly.  Alto- 
gether he  was  rather  a  nuisance.  But  the 
crowning  piece  of  all  was  to  see  this  young- 
ster rushing  wildly  about  in  a  state  of  nature 
the  whole  of  the  evening.  One  could  not  help 
envying  him  in  a  certain  sense,  for  we  found 
it  excessively  hot.  After  sitting  patiently  for 
three  hours,  we  became  rather  anxious  whether 
there  was  going  to  be  an  end,  for  we  had 
heard  of  Siamese  dramas  continuing  over  a 
century — a  terrible  prospect.  I  think  the 
governor  must  have  noticed  our  flagging 
spirits,  for  many  were  nodding  in  their  chairs. 
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and  he  brought  the  performance  to  a  close. 
The  prompter,  contrary  to  our  custom,  sat 
well  in  the  centre,  and  called  out  the  parts  in 
a  loud  and  clear  tone,  heard  everywhere.  But 
then  it  would  be  rather  too  great  an  effort  of 
memory  to  commit  to  it  a  play  lasting  a  cen- 
tury or  so. — Leisure  Hour. 

Arctic  Anticipations. — The  botanical  re- 
sults from  an  Arctic  expedition,  even  by  the 
ocean  ways  we  have  suggested,  might  prove 
of  great  importance,  although  regions  wrap- 
ped in  perpetual  ice  would  not  naturally  be 
looked  upon  as  favorable  to  the  germination 
of  plants  and  trees.  Spitzbergen  and  Green- 
land are  rich  in  flora.  The  annalist  of  Cap- 
tain Hall's  expedition  states  that  there  were 
many  species  of  flora  found  at  Thank  God 
Harbor,  Newman  Bay,  some  highly  variegat- 
ed, and  of  most  beautiful  colors,  but  odorless. 
Not  only  were  the  forms  most  elegant  and 
graceful,  but  the  colors  were  as  builliant  as 
tropical  flowers  ;  and  in  many  spots  the 
groups  or  patches  gave  the  appearance  of  fairy 
gardens,  presenting  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
rugged  region  in  which  they  were  found.  Dr. 
Hooker  has  also  pointed  out  that  the  flora  of 
Greenland,  though  one  of  the  most  povertj'- 
striken  on  the  globe,  is  possessed  of  unusual 
interest ;  and  Von  Heuglin  found  290  kinds 
of  plants  in  Spitzbergen,  and  no  less  than  226 
in  Novaya  Zemlya.  The  study  of  the  distri- 
bution of  these  would  be  greatly  facilitated 
by  an  Arctic  expedition.  In  the  event  of  find- 
ing land  at  the  North  Pole,  especially  should 
Greenland  be  found  to  extend  far  in  that 
direction,  an  interesting — perhaps  the  most 
interesting — problem  to  solve  by  the  enlight- 
ened Arctic  explorer  will  be  the  ethnological 
one.  Moreover,  should  the  '*  open  Polar 
sea  "  prove  a  reality,  it  is  not  less  certain  that 
light  would  be  shed  upon  this  question  by  an 
expedition  penetrating  to  the  highest  latitude. 
It  might  reveal  an  actually  existing  race  akin 
to  the  ''Arctic  Highlanders,"  of  which  Sir  John 
Ross  considered  there  were  evident  traces  in 
Greenland  anterior  to  the  Eskimo — an  almost 
prehistoric  race  of  men,  Asiatic  in  origin — in 
which  he  has  been  sustained  by  the  opinions 
of  Arctic  authorities  no  less  eminent  than 
Baron  von  Wrangell,  Kane,  Inglefield,  Gen- 
eral Sabine,  and  Mr.  Markham  ;  the  latter, 
indeed,  having  made  special  investigations 
relative  to  this  subject.  There  even  now 
exist  traditions  among  the  Eskimo  tribes  of 
far  northern  lands  peopled  by  superior  beings 
to  themselves,  where  herdsmen  fatten  their 
musk  oxen,  and  where  live  men  with  long 
beards  having  churches  and  clocks — not- so 
diflferent,  indeed,  from  the  theory  Grotius  en- 
tertained, but  which  even  the  early  Dutch  jpx- 
peditions  very  easily  exploded.    More  perti- 


nent, however,  to  the  immediate  subject,  and 
most  creditable  to  the  perception  of  this  great 
man,  is  the  following  opinion  of  Grotius  as  to 
the  common  origin  of  the  far  Northern  races 
of  the  Old  and  New  World,  given  a  century 
before  the  discovery  of  Behring's  Straits  :  "  I 
should  not  dare  assert  whether  they"  (the 
Russians,  with  whom  the  Dutch  voyagers 
talked  at  Waigatz)  "  had  not  heard  something 
of  that  strait  between  Tartary  and  America  of 
which  the  common  origin  of  the  two  peoples, 
apparent  from  looks  and  manners,  evidences 
the  existence."— /ViJ///  *'  The  Dutch  in  the 
Arctic  Seas,'*  by  Samuel  /Richard  Van  Cavinen, 

Fine  Grave  Clothes.— Not  satisfied  with 
lace  when  alive,  both  men  and  women  crave 
for  it  as  a  decoration  for  their  grave-clothes. 
In  Malta,  Greece,  and  the  Ionian  Islands,  the 
practice  of  burying  people  in  lace  has  acquir- 
ed an  unsavory  reputation,  on  account  of  the 
custom  of  rifling  the  tombs  and  selling  the 
lace — often  in  a  filthy  condition — in  the  mar- 
ket. At  Palermo,  the  mummies  in  the  cata- 
combs of  the  Capuchin  Convent  are  adorned 
with  lace  ;  and  in  northern  and  middle  Europe 
this  fashion  prevailed  for  a  long  period.  In 
the  church  of  Revel  lies  the  Due  de  Croy,  a 
general  of  Charles  Twelfth,  in  full  costume, 
with  a  rich  flowing  tie  of  fine  guipure.  He 
was  never  buried,  by-the-way,  his  corpse  hav- 
ing been  arrested  for  debt  ;  so  that  he  re- 
mains, Mahomet-like,  suspended  between 
earth  and  sk)\  The  Duke  of  Alva — not 
the  great  duke,  but  one  who  died  in  Paris  in 
1739 — was,  by  his  own  direction,  interred  in  a 
shirt  of  the  finest  Holland,  trimmed  with  new 
point-lace  ;  a  new  coat,  embroidered  in  sil- 
ver ;  a  new  wig ;  his  cane  on  the  right,  his 
sword  on  the  left,  of  his  coffin.  The  beauti- 
ful Aurora  KOnigsmarck  lies  buried  at  Qued- 
linburg  amid  a  mass  of  the  richest  Angle- 
terre,  Malins,  and  guipure  ;  and  the  celebra- 
ted Mrs.  Oldfield  "was  laid  in  her  coffin  in  a 
very  fine  Brussels  lace  head  ;  a  Holland  shift, 
with  a  tucker  of  double  ruffles  ;  and  a  pair  of 
new  kid  gloves."  In  her  lilctime  she  had 
been  a  great  judge  of  lace,  and  treasured  a 
statuette  of  the  Earl  of  Strafford,  finely  carved 
in  ivory  by  Grinling  Gibbons,  entirely  for  the 
beauty  of  its  *'  Vandyke"  lace  collar.  The 
lines  of  Pope  have  immortalised  the  story  of 
Mrs.  Oldfield's  death.  A  ridiculous  enact- 
ment had  been  made  commanding  English 
people  to  be  buried  in  woollen  : 

"  Odious !  in  woollen  !  'twould  a  saint  provoke  !" 
(Were  the  last  words  that  poor  Narcissa  spoke). 
"  No,  let  a  charming  chintz  and  Brussels  lace 
Wrap  my  cold  limbs,  and  shade  my  lifeless  face  ; 
One  would  not,  sure,  be  frightful  when  one's  dead— 
And— Betty— give  this  cheek  a  little  red." 
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All  this  seems  ridiculous  and  melancholy 
enough  at  first  sight ;  but  yet  Mrs.  Oldfield 
had  a  method  in  her  madness.  Her  solici- 
tude as  to  her  appearance  is  explained  by  the 
fact  that,  previous  to  her  interment  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  she  was  to  lie  in^state  in  the 
Jerusalem  Chamber.  The  opinion  of  Dr. 
Johnson  on  lace  is  worth  quoting  as  an  ad- 
mirable specimen  of  the  style  of  the  learned 
doctor,  when  plunging,  like  a  bull  into  a 
china-shop,  at  a  subject  of  which  he  was  utter- 
ly incompetent  to  judge.  The  fine  meshes  of 
point-lace  were  not  strong  enough  to  hold  the 
lover  of  veal-pie  with  plums  in  it.  "  A  Brus- 
sels trimming,"  he  thundered  to  Mrs.  Piozzi, 
"  is  like  bread-sauce  ;  it  takes  away  the  glow 
of  color  from  the  gown,  and  gives  you  noth- 
ing instead  of  it ;  but  sauce  was  invented  to 
heighten  the  flavor  of  our  food,  and  trimming 
is  an  ornament  to  the  manteau,  or  it  is  noth- 
ing."—^//M^'  Year  Roitfid, 

Physical  Changes  in  England. — It  is  not 
impossible  that  the  climate  has  actually 
changed  since  England  was  covered  with 
bush  and  swamp.  It  seems  certain  that  the 
rainfall  is  less,  and  probable  that  is  more 
evenly  distributed  ;  that  there  were  greater 
floods  and  less  fog  in  the  twelfth  and  four- 
teenth centuries.  A  year  in  which  the  snow 
only  lay  for  half  a  day  during  the  winter 
months  is  recorded  by  one  of  our  chronicles 
as  a  miracle  ;  and  a  frost  like  that  of  a.d.  1281, 
when  men  skated  from  Lambeth  to  Westmin- 
ster, and  the  great  masses  of  ice  breaking  up 
bore  down  five  arches  of  London  Bridge,  has 
no  parallel  later  than  Charles  II.  Earthquakes 
were  violent  and  frequent.  In  the  ten  years 
from  a.d.  1825  no  fewer  than  five  are  record- 
ed, two  of  which  are  said  to  have  been  great 
and  horrible,  while  a  third  was  so  violent  that 
it  shook  down  several  churches  in  Kent, 


at  last  to  owe  our  knowledge  of  the  animal  to 
such  ignoble  sources.)  As  the  poor  lioness 
became  more  and  more  infirm,  the  rats  which 
were  tempted  into  the  den  by  the  pieces  of 
flesh  lying  about  it,  grew  so  bold  that  at  last 
they  began  to  nibble  her  majesty's  poor  old 
toes,  and  troubled  her  exceedingly.  A  little 
terrier  was  put  into  the  cage  to  keep  them  in 
order ;  but  the  lioness  resented  his  entrance 
and  showed  her  dislike  in  every  sort  of  way. 
At  length,  however,  she  saw  the  dog  catch  a 
rat,  when  its  raison  d'itre  seemed  to  strike 
her.  She  became  exceedingly  attached  to  her 
little  protector,  let  him  sleep  upon  her  front 
paws,  right  under  her  nose,  ever)'  night  for 
warmth,  a  place  of  honor,  no  doubt,  if  a  some- 
what alarming  one,  and  testified  her  tender 
aflfection  for  him  continually  until  her  death. 
The  second  relates  to  a  French  lion,  or  at 
least  a  lion  in  the  French  menagerie,  whose 
actions,  ^  is  the  fashion  of  his  adopted 
country,  were  more  sensational  and  dramatic 
than  with  us  !  Edgar  Quinet  in  his  journal 
tells  how  one  day  he  went  with  the  naturalist 
M.  Geoffroi  de  St.  Hilaire  to  the  Jardin  des 
Plantes,  "  In  one  of  the  cages  were  a  lion 
and  a  lioness  together.  They  were  standing 
up,  quite  motionless,  and  seemod  not  even 
to  see  us.  Presently  the  lion  lifting  up  his 
great  paw,  placed  it  slowly  and  softly  on  the 
forehead  of  the  lioness,  and  both  continued  in 
the  same  attitude  as  long  as  we  remained  be- 
fore them.  What  was  intended  by  the  gesture  ? 
A  painter  who  should  have  desired  to  repre- 
sent calm  grief  and  the  deepest  compassion 
could  not  have  invented  anything  more  strik- 
ing. 'What  does  it  mean?'  said  I  to  Geoflfroi. 
•Their  lion  whelp  died  this  morning,'  replied 
he.  Then  I  understood  what  I  saw ;  pity, 
good-will,  sympathy,  all  these  sentiments 
might  be  read  in  those  fierce  countenances. — 
Good  Words. 


"  Chambers,  chimneys,  all  to  burst, 
Churches  and  castles  foul  'gan  fare, 
Pinnacles  and  steeples  to  ground  it  cast, 
And  all  was  for  warning  to  be  ware." 

Even  volcanoes  are  recorded,  though  not  in 
England  itself.  A  great  one  broke  out  in 
Guernsey  during  the  reign  of  Henry  III., 
flames  bursting  up  out  of  the  sea,  consuming 
large  parts  of  the  clifTs,  and  sending  showers 
of  ashes  over  the  land. — English  History  in  the 
Fourteenth  Century,  by  Charles  II,  Pearson. 

Stories  of  Lions. — There  was  recently  an 
old  lioness  at  the  Zoological  Gardens  of  Dub- 
lin, who  fell  sick.  (This  institution  is  emi- 
nently successful  in  rearing  cubs,  which  are 
sold  to  different  menageries  at  great  prices,  a 
hundred  pounds  or  more,  and  we  may  come 


A  WATER-LILY  AT   EVENING. 

Si.EHP,  lily  on  the  lake. 

Without  one  troubled  dream 
Thy  hushed  repose  to  break, 

Until  the  morning  beam 
Shall  open  thy  glad  heart  again, 
To  live  its  life  apart  from  pain. 

So  still  is  thy  repose, 

So  pure  thy  petals  seem. 

As  heaven  would  here  disclose 
Its  peace,  and  we  might  deem 

A  soul  in  each  white  lily  lay, 

I'assionless,  from  the  lands  of  day. 

Yet  but  a  flower  thou  art. 
For  angel  ne'er  or  saint. 

Though  kept  on  earth  apart 
From  every  earthly  taint, 

A  life  so  passionless  could  know, 

Amid  a  world  of  human  woe. 


F.  W.  B. 
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history  he  ever  knew  out  of  Shakespeare's 
historical  plays.      I  have  long  thought 
that  if  we  persuaded  those  classes  who 
have  to  fight  their  own  little  Battles  of 
Blenheim  for  bread  every  day,  to  make 
such  a  beginning  of  history  as  is  furnished 
by  Shakespeare's  plays  and  Scott's  novels, 
we  should  have  done  more  to  imbue  them 
with  a  real  interest  in  the  past  of  man- 
kind, than  if  we  had  taken  them  through 
a  course  of  Hume  and  Smollett,  or  Hal- 
lam  on  the  English  Constitution,  or  even 
the  dazzling  Macaulay.     What  I  for  one 
would  like  to  see  in  such  an  institution 
as  this  would  be  an  attempt  to  compress 
the   whole  history  of   England   into   a 
dozen   or   fifteen    lectures — lectures   of 
course  accompanied  by  catechetical  in- 
struction.    I  am  not  so  extravagant  as 
to  dream  that  a  short  general  course  of 
this  kind  would  be  enough  to  go  over  so 
many  of  the  details  as  it  is  desirable  for 
men  to  know,  but  details  in  popular  in- 
struction, though  not  in  the  study  of  the 
writer   or  the   university  professor,  are 
only  important  after  you  have  imparted 
the  largest  general  truths.     It  is  the  gen- 
eral truths  that  stir  a  life-like  curiosity 
as  to  the  particulars  which  they  are  the 
means  of  lighting  up.     Now  this  short 
course  would  be  quite  enough  to  present 
in  a  bold  outline — and  it  need  not  be  a 
whit  the  less  true  and  real  for  being  both 
bold   and   rapid — the    great    chains  of 
events  and  the  decisive  movements,  that 
have  made  of  ourselves  and  our  institu- 
tions what  we  and  what  they  are — the 
Teutonic  beginnings,  the  Conquest,  the 
Great  Charter,  the  Hundred  Years*  War, 
the   Reformation,   the   Civil   Wars  and 
the  Revolution,  the  Emancipation  of  the 
American  Colonies  from  the  Monarchy. 
If  this  course  were  framed  and  filled  in 
with  a  true  social  intelligence,  men  would 
find  that  they  had  at  the  end  of  it  a  fair 
idea — an   idea  that  might  be  of  great 
value,  and  at  any  rate  an  idea  much  to 
be  preferred  to   that  blank  ignorance 
which  is  in  so  many  cases  practically  the 
only  alternative — of  the  large  issues  of 
our  past,  of  the  antagonistic  principles 
that  strove  with  one  another  for  mastery, 
of  the  chief  material  forces  and  moral 
currents  of  successive  ages,  and  above 
all  of  those  great  men  and  our  fathers 
that  begat  us — the  Pyms,  the  Hampdens, 
the  Cromwells,  the  Chathams — yes,  and 
shall  we  not  say  the  Washingtons — to 


whose  sagacity,  bravery,  and  unquencha- 
ble ardor  for  justice  and  order  and  equal 
laws  all  our  English-speaking  peoples  owe 
a  debt  that  can  never  be  paid. 

Another  point  is  worth  thinking  of, 
besides  the  reduction  of  history  for  your 
purposes  to  a  comprehensive  body  of 
rightly  grouped  generalities.  Dr.  Arnold 
says  somewhere  that  he  wishes  the  public 
might  have  a  history  of  our  present  state 
of  society  traced  backwards.  It  is  the 
present  that  really  interests  us ;  it  is  the 
present  that  we  seek  to  understand  and 
to  explain.  I  do  not  in  the  least  want  to 
know  what  happened  in  the  past,  except 
as  it  enables  me  to  see  my  way  more 
clearly  through  what  is  happening  to-day. 
I  want  to  know  what  men  thought  and 
did  in  the  thirteenth  century,  not  out  of 
any  dilettante  or  idle  antiquarian's  curi- 
osity, but  because  the  thirteenth  century 
is  at  the  foot  of  what  men  think  and  do 
in  the  nineteenth.  Well  then,  it  cannot 
be  a  bad  educational  rule  to  start  from 
what  is  most  interesting,  and  to  work 
from  that  outwards  and  backwards.  By 
beginning  with  the  present  we  see  more 
clearly  what  are  the  two  things  best  worth 
attending  to  in  history — not  party  in- 
trigues nor  battles  ^or  dynastic  affairs,, 
nor  even  many  acts  of  parliament,  but 
the  great  movements  of  the  economic 
forces  of  a  society  on  the  one  hand,  and 
on  the  other  the  forms  of  religious  opinion^ 
and  ecclesiastical  organization.  All  the- 
rest  are  important,  but  their  importance^ 
is  subsidiary. 

Allow  me  to  make  one  more  remark 
on  this  subject.     If  a  dozen  or  a  score 
of  wise  lectures  would  suffice  for  a  general, 
picture  of  the  various  phases  through, 
which  our  own  society  has  passed,  there 
ought  to  be  added  to  the  course  of  pop- 
ular instruction  as  many  lectures  more, 
which  should  trace  the  history,  not  of 
England,  but  of  the  world.     And   the 
history  of  the  world  ought  to  go  before 
the   history    of    England.     This  is  no* 
paradox,  but  the   deliberate  opinion  of 
many  of  those  who  have  thought  most 
deeply  about  the  far-reaching  chain  of 
human    progress.      When   I  was  on   a 
visit  to  the  United  States  some  years 
ago, — things  may  have  improved  since- 
then — I  could  not  help  noticing  that  the 
history  classes  in  their  common  schools- 
all  began  their  work  with  the  year  1776,. 
when  the    American    colonies    formed 
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themselves  into  an  independent  confede- 
racy. The  teaching  assumed  that  the 
creation  of  the  universe  occurred  about 
that  date.  What  could  be  more  absurd, 
more  narrow  and  narrowing,  more  mis- 
chievously misleading  as  to  the  whole 
purport  and  significance  of  history  ?  As 
if  the  laws,  the  representative  institutions, 
the  religious  uses,  the  scientific  methods, 
the  moral  ideas,  which  give  to  an  Ameri- 
can citizen  his  character  and  mental 
habits  and  social  surroundings,  had  not 
all  their  roots  in  the  deeds  and  thoughts 
of  wise  and  brave  men,  who  lived  in 
centuries  which  are  of  course  just  as 
much  the  inheritance  of  the  vast  conti- 
nent of  the  West,  as  they  are  of  the  little 
island  from  whence  its  first  colonisers 
sailed  forth. 

Well,  there  is  something  nearly  as 
absurd,  if  not  quite,  in  our  common  plan 
of  taking  for  granted  that  people  should 
begin  their  reading  of  history,  not  in 
1776,  but  in  1066.  As  if  this  could  bring 
into  our  minds  what  is  after  all  the  great- 
est lesson  of  history,  namely,  the  fact  of 
its  oneness ;  of  the  interdependence  of 
all  the  elements  that  have  in  the  course 
of  long  ages  made  the  European  of  to- 
day what  we  see  him  to  be.  It  is  no 
doubt  necessary  for  clear  and  definite 
comprehension  to  isolate  your  phenome- 
non, and  to  follow  the  stream  of  our 
own  history  separately.  But  that  cannot 
be  enough.  We  must  also  see  that  this 
stream  is  the  effluent  of  a  far  broader 
and  mightier  flood — whose  springs  and 
sources  and  great  tributaries  lay  higher 
up  in  the  history  of  mankind. 

"  We  are  learning,"  says  Mr.  Freeman, 
whose  little  book  on  the  C/rtify  of  History 
I  cannot  be  wrong  in  warmly  recom- 
mending even  to  the  busiest  among  you, 
"  that  European  history,  from  its  first 
glimmerings  to  our  own  day,  is  one  un- 
broken drama,  no  part  of  which  can  be 
rightly  understood  without  reference  to 
the  other  [parts  which  come  before  and 
after  it.  We  are  learning  that  of  this 
great  drama  Rome  is  the  centre,  the  point 
to  which  all  roads  lead  and  from  which 
all  roads  lead  no  less.  The  world  of  in- 
dependent Greece  stands  on  one  side  of 
it ;  the  world  of  modern  Europe  stands 
•on  another.  But  the  history  alike  of  the 
great  centre  itself,  and  of  its  satellites  on 
either  side,  can  never  be  fully  grasped 
ept  from  a  point  of  view  wide  enough 


to  take  in  the  whole  group,  and  to  mark 
the  relations  of  each  of  its  members  to  the 
centre  and  to  one  another." 

Now  the  counsel  which  our  learned 
historian  thus  urges  upon  the  scholar 
and  the  leisured  student,  equally  repre- 
sents the  point  of  view  which  is  proper 
for  the  more  riumerous  classes  of  whom 
we  are  thinking.to-night.  The  scale  will 
have  to  be  reduced ;  all  save  the  very 
broadest  aspects  of  things  will  have  to  be 
left  out;  none  save  the  highest  ranges 
and  streams  of  most  copious  volume  will 
find  a  place  in  that  map.  Small  as  is 
the  scale  and  many  as  are  its  omissions, 
yet  if  a  man  has  intelligently  followed 
the  very  shortest  course  of  universal  his- 
tory, it  will  be  the  fault  of  his  teacher  if 
he  has  not  acquired  an  impressive  con- 
ception, which  will  never  be  effaced,  of 
the  destinies  of  man  upon  the  earth  ;  of 
the  mighty  confluence  of  forces  working 
on  from  age  to  age  which  have  their 
meeting  in  every  one  of  us  here  to-night ; 
of  the  order  in  which  each  state  of  soci- 
ety has  followed  its  foregoer,  according 
to  great  and  changeless  laWs  '  embracing 
all  things  and  all  times  ;'  of  the  thousand 
faithful  hands  that  have  one  after 
another,  each  in  their  several  degrees, 
orders,  and  capacities,  trimmed  the  silver 
lamp  of  knowledge  and  kept  its  sacred 
flame  bright  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion and  age  to  age,  now  in  one  land  and 
now  in  another,from  its  early  spark  among 
far-off  dim  Chaldeans  down  to  Goethe 
and  Faraday  and  Darwin,  and  all  the 
other  good  workers  of  our  own  day. 

The  shortest  course  of  universal  his- 
tory will  let  him  see  how  he  owes  to  the 
Greek  civilization,  on  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean  two  thousand  years  back, 
a  debt  extending  from  the  architectural 
forms  of  this  very  Town  Hall  to  some  of 
the  most  systematic  operations  of  his 
own  mind ;  will  let  him  see  the  forum  of 
Rome,  its  roads  and  its  gates — 

*'  What  conflux  issuing  forth  or  entering  in. 
Praetors,  Proconsuls  to  their  provinces 
Hasting  or  on  return,  in  robes  of  state — " 

all  busily  welding  an  empire  together  in 
a  marvellous  framework  of  citizenship, 
manners,  and  laws,  that  laid  assured 
foundations  for  a  still  higher  civilization 
that  was  to  come  after.  He  will  learn 
how  when  the  Roman  Empire  declined, 
then  at  Damascus  and  Bagdad  and 
Seville  the  Mahometan  conquerors  took 
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up  the  torch  of  science  and  learning,  and 
handed  it  on  to  western  Europe  when 
the  new  generations  were  ready.  He 
will  learn  how  in  the  mean  time,  during 
ages  which  we  both  wrongly  and  ungrate- 
fully call  dark,  from  Rome  again,  that 
other  great  organization,  the  mediaeval 
Church,  had  arisen,  which  amid  many 
imperfections  and  some  crimes  did  a 
work  that  no  glory  of  physical  science 
can  equal,  and  no  instrument  of  physical 
science  can  compass,  in  purifying  man's 
appetites,  in  setting  discipline  and  direc- 
tion on  their  lives,  and  in  offering  to 
humanity  new  types  of  moral  obligation 
and  fairer  ideals  of  saintly  perfection 
whose  light  still  shines  like  a  star  to 
guide  our  own  poor  voyages.  It  is  only 
by  this  conttmplation  of  the  life  of  our 
race  as  a  whole  that  men  see  the  begin- 
nings and  the  ends  of  things  ;  learnnot 
to  be  nearsighted  in  history,  but  to  look 
before  and  after ;  see  their  own  part  and 
lot  in  the  rising  up  and  going  down  of 
empires  and  faiths  since  first  recorded 
time  began ;  and  what  I  am  contending 
for  is  that  even  if  you  can  take  your 
young  men  and  women  no  further  than 
the  mere  vestibule  of  this  ancient  and 
ever  venerable  Temple  of  many  marvels, 
you  will  have  opened  to  them  the  way  to  a 
kind  of  knowledge  that  not  only  enlight- 
ens the  understanding,  but  enriches  the 
character — which  is  a  higher  thing  than 
mere  intellect — and  makes  it  constantly 
alive  with  the  spirit  of  beneficence. 

I  know  it  is  said  that  such  a  view  of 
collective  history  is  true,  but  that  you 
will  never  get  plain  people  to  respond  to 
it ;  it  is  a  thing  for  intellectual  dilettanti 
and  moralizing  virtuosi.  Well,  we  do  not 
know,  because  we  have  never  yet  honestly 
tried,  what  the  commonest  people  will  or 
will  not  respond  to.  When  Sir  Richard 
Wallace's  pictures  were  being  exhibited 
at  Bethnal  Green,  after  people  had  said 
that  the  workers  had  no  souls  for  art 
and  would  not  appreciate  its  treasures,  a 
story  is  told  of  a  female  ^in  very  poor 
clothes  gazing  intently  at  a  picture  of  the 
Infant  Jesus  in  the  arms  of  his  Mother, 
and  then  exclaiming,  "  Who  would  not 
try  to  be  a  good  wojnan^  who  had  such  a 
child  as  thatf  We  have  never  yet,  I 
say,  tried  the  height  and  pitch  to  which 
our  people  ere  capable  of  rising. 

I  have  thought  it  well  to  take  this 
opportunity  of  saying  a  word  for  history, 


because  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  one 
of  the  most  narrow  and  what  will  eventu- 
ally be  one  of  the  most  impoverishing 
characteristics  of  our  day  is  the  excessive 
supremacy  claimed  for  physical  science. 
This  is  partly  due,  no  doubt,  to  a  most 
wholesome  reaction  against  the  excessive 
supremacy  that  has  hitherto  been  claimed 
for  literature,  and  held  by  literature,  in 
our  schools  and  universities.  At  the 
same  time,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  the 
historic  sciences  are  making  strides  not 
unworthy  of  being  compared  with  those 
of  the  physical  sciences,  and  not  only  is 
there  room  for  both,  but  any  system  is 
radically  wrong  which  excludes  or  de- 
presses either  to  the  advantage  of  the 
other.* 

And  now  there  is  another  idea  which  I 
should  like  to  throw  out,  if  you  will  not 
think  it  too  tedious  and  too  special.  It  is 
an  old  saying  that,  after  all,  the  great  end 
and  aim  of  the  British  Constitution  is  to 
get  twelve  honest  men  into  a  box.  That 
is  really  a  very  sensible  way  of  putting 
the  theory,  that  the  first  end  of  govern- 
ment is  to  give  security  to  life  and  prop- 
erty, and  to  make  people  keep  their 
contracts.  But  with  this  view  it  is  not 
only  important  that  you  should  get 
twelve  honest  men  into  a  box :  the 
twelve  honest  men  must  have  in  their 
heads  some  notions  as  to  what  constitutes 
Evidence.  Now  it  is  surely  a  striking 
thing  that  while  we  are  so  careful  to 
teach  physical  science  and  literature ;. 
while  men  want  to  be  endowed  in  order 
to  have  leisure  to  explore  our  spinal 
cords  and  observe  the  Jocomotor  system, 
of  Medusae — and  I  have  no  objection 
against  those  who  urge  on  all  these 
studies — yet,  there  is  no  systematic  teach- 
ing, very  often  no  teaching  at  all,  in  the 
principles  of  Evidence  and  Reasoning, 


*  A  very  eminent  physicist  writes  to  me  on 
this  passage  : — '*  I  cannot  help  smiling  when 
I  think  of  the  place  of  physical  science  in  the 
endowed  schools,"  &c.  My  reference  was  to 
the  great  prevalence  of  such  assertions  as. 
that  human  progress  depends  upon  increase 
of  our  knowledge  of  the  conditions  of  materi- 
al phenomena  (Or.  Draper,  for  instance,  lays 
this  down  as  a  fundamental  axiom  of  history)  ; 
as  if  moral  advance,  the  progressive  elevation 
of  types  of  character  and  ethical  ideals,  were 
not  at  least  an  equally  important  cause  of  im- 
provement in  civilisation.  The  type  of  Saint 
Vincent  de  Paul  is  plainly  as  indispensable 
to  progress  as  the  type  of  Newton. 
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even  for  the  bulk  of  those  who  would  be 
verv  much  offended  if  we  were  to  sav 
that  they  are  not  educated.     Of  course  I 
use  the  term  evidence  in  a  wider  sense 
than  the  testimony  in  crimes  and  con- 
tracts,  and  the  other  business  of  courts 
of  law.     Questions  of  evidence  are  aris- 
ing   at   ever\'   hour    of    the   day.      As 
Bentham  says,  it  is  a  question  of  evi- 
dence with  the  cook  whether  the  joint 
of    meat    is    roasted    enough.     It    has 
been   excellently  said  that  the  princi- 
pal  and   most   characteristic   difference 
between  one  human  intellect  and  another 
consists  in  their  ability  to  judge  correctly 
of  evidence.     Most  of  us,  Mr.  Mill  says, 
are  ver\'  unsafe  hands  at  estimating  evi- 
dence, if  appeal  cannot  be  made  to  actual 
eyesight.     Indeed,  if  we  think  of  some 
of  the  tales  that  have  been  lately  divert- 
ing  the   British   Association,  we  might 
perhaps  go  further,  and  describe  many 
of  us  as  very  bad  hands  at  estimating 
evidence  even  where  appeal  can  be  made 
to  actual  eyesight.      Eyesight,  in  fact,  is 
the  least  part  of  the  matter.     The  senses 
are  as  often  the  tools  as  the  guides  of 
reason.     One  of  the  longest  chapters  in 
the  history  of  vulgar  error  would  contain 
the  cases  in  which  the  eves  have  only 
seen   what   old   prepossessions   inspired 
them  to  see,  and  were  blind  to  all  that 
would  have  been  fatal  to  the  preposses- 
sions.    **  It  is  beyond  all  question  or  dis- 
pute," says  Voltaire,  *'  that  magic  words 
and   ceremonies   are   quite  capable    of 
most  effectually  destroying  a  whole  flock 
of  sheep,  if  the  words  be  accompanied 
by  a   sufficient    quantity    of    arsenic." 
Sorcery  has  no  doubt  been  exploded — 
at  least  we  assume  that  it  has — but  the 
temper  that  made  men  attribute  all  the 
efficacy  to  the  magic  words,  and  entirely 
overlook  the  arsenic,  still  prevails  in  a 
great  host  of  moral  and  political  affairs, 
into  which  it  is  not  convenient  to  enter 
here.     The  stability  of  a  government  for 
instance  is  constantly  set  down  to  some 
ornamental  part  of  it,  when  in  fact  the 
ornament  has  no  more  to  do  with  stabil- 
ity than  the  incantations  of  the  sooth- 
sayer. 

You  have  heard,  again,  that  for  many 
generations  the  people  of  the  Isle  of  St. 
Kilda  believed  that  the  arrival  of  a  ship 
in  the  harbor  inflicted  on  the  islanders 
epidemic  colds  in  the  head,  and  many 
ingenious  reasons  were  from  time  to  time 


devised  by  clever  men  why  the  ships 
should  cause  colds  among  the  population. 
At  last  it  occurred  to  somebody  that  the 
ship  might  not  be  the  cause  of  the  colds, 
but  that  both  might  be  the  common 
effects  of  some  other  cause,  and  it  was 
then  remembered  that  a  ship  could  only 
enter  the  harbor  when  there  was  a  strong 
north-east  wind  blowing. 

However  faithful  the  observation,  as 
soon  as  ever  a  man  uses  words  he  may 
begin  at  that  moment  to  go  wrong.     "  A 
village  apothecar}',"    it  has  been   said, 
"  and  if  possible  in  a  still  greater  degree, 
an  experienced  nurse,  is  seldom  able  to 
describe  the  plainest  case  without  employ- 
ing a  phraseolog}'  of  which  ever}*  word 
is  a  theor\';    the  simplest  narrative   of 
the  most  illiterate  obser\'er  isvolves  more 
or  less  of  hypothesis  ;** — yet  both  by  the 
obser\'er  himself  and  by  most  of  those 
who  listen  to  him,  each  of  these  conjec- 
tural assumptions  is  treated  as  respect- 
fully as  if  it  were  an  established  axiom. 
We  are  supposed  to  deny  the  ix)ssibility 
of  a  circumstance,  when  in  truth  we  only 
deny  the  evidence  alleged  for  it.     We 
allow  the  excellence  of  reasoning  from 
certain  data  to  captivate  our  belief  in  the 
truth  of  the  data  themselves,  even  when 
they    are    unproved     and    unprovable. 
There  is  no  end,  in  short,  of  the  ways  in 
which  men   habitually  go  wrong  in  their 
reasoning,  tacit  or  expressed.     The  great- 
est boon  that  any  benefactor  could  con- 
fer on  the  human  race  would  be  to  teach 
men — ^and  especially  women — to  quantify 
their  propositions.     It  sometimes  seems 
as  if  Swift  were  right  when  he  said  that 
Minkind  were  just  as  fit  for  flying  as  for 
thinking. 

Xow  it  is  quite  true  that  mother- wit 
and  the  common  experiences  of  life  do 
often  furnish  people  with  a  sort  of  shrewd 
and  sound  judgment  that  carries  them 
ver}'  creditably  through  the  world. 
They  come  to  good  conclusions,  though 
perhaps  they  would  give  bad  reasons  for 
them,  if  they  were  forced  to  find  their 
reasons.  But  you  cannot  count  upon 
mother-wit  in  ever\-body ;  perhaps  not 
even  in  a  majority.  And  then  as  for  the 
experience  of  life, — ^there  are  a  great 
many  questions,  and  those  of  the  deepest 
ultimate  importance  to  mankind,  in 
which  the  ordinary  experience  of  life 
sheds  no  light,  until  it  has  been  interro- 
gated and  inteq:>reted  by  men  with  trained 
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minds.  "  It  is  far  easier,"  as  has  been 
said,  "  to  acquire  facts  than  to  judge 
what  they  prove."  What  is  done  in  our 
systems  of  training  to  teach  people  how 
to  judge  what  facts  prove  ?  There  is 
Mathematics,  no  doubt ;  anybody  who 
has  done  even  no  more  than  the  first 
book  of  Euclid's  geometry,  ought  to  have 
got  into  his  head  the  notion  of  a  demon- 
stration, of  the  rigorously  close  connec- 
tion between  a  conclusion  and  its  pre- 
misses, of  the  necessity  of  being  able  to 
show  how  each  link  in  the  chain  comes 
to  be  where  it  is,  and  that  it  has  a  right 
to  be  there.  This,  however,  is  a  long 
way  from  the  facts  of  real  life,  and  a 
man  might  well  be  a  great  geometer  and 
still  be  a  thoroughly  bad  reasoner  in 
practical  questions. 

Again,   in   other  of  your  classes,  in 
Chemistry,  in  Astronomy,  in  Natural  His- 
tory, besides  acquiring  groups  of  facts 
the  student  has  a  glimpse  of  the  method 
by  which  they  were  discovered,  of  the 
type  of  inference  to  which  the  discovery 
conforms,  so  that  the  discovery  of  a  new 
comet,  the  detection  of  a  new  species, 
the  invention  of  a  new  chemical  com- 
pound,  each  becomes  a  lesson  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  impressive  kind    in 
the  art  of  reasoning.     And  it  would  be 
superfluous  and  impertinent  for  me  here 
to  point  out  how  valuable  such  lessons 
are  in  the  way  of  mental  discipline,  apart 
from  the  fruit  they  bear  in  other  ways. 
But  here  again  the  relation  to  the  judg- 
ments we  have  to  form  in  the   moral, 
political,  practical  sphere  is  too  remote 
and  too  indirect.    The  judgments  in  this 
region,  of  the  most  brilliant  and  success- 
ful explorers  in  physical  science  seem  to 
be   exactly  as  liable  to  every  kind  of 
fallacy  as  those  of  other  people.     The 
application  of  scientific  method  and  con- 
ception to  society  is  yet  in  its  infancy, 
and  the  Novum  Organum  or  the  Frinci- 
pia  of  moral  and  social  phenomena  will 
perhaps  not  be  wholly  disclosed  to  any 
of  us  now  alive.     In  any  case  it  is  clear 
that  for  the  purposes  of  such  an  institu- 
tion as  this,  if  the  rules  of  evidence  and 
proof  and  all  the  other  safeguards  for 
making  your  propositions  true  and  rele- 
vant— are  to  be  taught  at  all,  they  must 
be   taught  not  only  in   an   elementary 
form,  but   with   illustrations   that   shall 
convey  their  own  direct  reference  and 
application  to  practical  life.     If  every- 


body could  find  time  to  master  Mill's 
Logic,  or  so  instructive  and  interesting  a 
book  as  Professor  Jevons's  Principles  of 
Science,  a  certain  number  at  any  rate  of 
the  bad  mental  habits  of  people  would  be 
cured ;  and  for  those  of  you  here  who 
have  leisure  enough,  and  want  to  find  a 
worthy  keystone  of  your  culture,  it 
would  be  hard  to  find  a  better  thing  to 
do  for  the  next  six  months  than  to  work 
through  one  or  both  of  the  books  I  have 
just  named — pen  in  hand.  The  ordinary 
text-books  of  formal  logic  do  not  seem 
to  meet  the  special  aim  which  I  am  now 
trying  to  impress  as  desirable — namely, 
the  habit  of  valuing,  not  merely  specula- 
tive nor  scientific  truth,  but  the  truth  of 
practical  life ;  a  practising  of  the  intel- 
lectual conscience  in  forming  and  ex- 
pressing the  opinions  and  judgments  that 
form  ihe  staple  of  our  daily  discourse. 

It  ib  now  accepted  that  the  most  effec- 
tive way  of  learning  a  foreign  language 
is  to  begin  by  reading  books  written  in 
it,  or  by  conversing  in  it — and  then  after 
a  certain  empirical  familiarity  with 
vocabulary  and  construction  has  been 
acquired,  one  may  proceed  to  master  the 
grammar.  Just  in  the  same  way  it  would 
seem  to  be  the  best  plan  to  approach  the 
art  of  practical  reasoning  in  concrete 
examples,  in  cases  of  actual  occurrence 
and  living  interest ;  and  then  after  the 
processes  of  disentangling  a  complex 
group  of  propositions,  of  dividing  and 
sifting,  of  scenting  a  fallacy,  have  all 
become  familiar,  it  may  be  worth  while 
to  find  names  for  them  all,  and  to  set 
out  rules  for  reasoning  rightly,  just  as  in 
the  former  illustration  the  rules  of  writ- 
ing correctly  follow  a  certain  practice, 
rather  than  precede  it. 

Now  it  has  long  seemed  to  me  that  the 
best  way  of  teaching  carefulness  and 
precision  in  dealing  with  propositions 
might  be  found  through  the  medium  of 
the  argumentation  in  the  courts  of  jus- 
tice. This  is  reasoning  in  real  matter. 
There  is  a  famous  book  well  known  to 
legal  students — Smith's  Leading  Cases — 
which  contains  a  selection  of  important 
decisions,  and  sets  forth  the  grounds  on 
which  the  courts  arrived  at  them.  I 
have  often  thought  that  a  dozen  or  a 
score  of  cases  might  be  collected  from 
this  book  into  a  small  volume,  that 
would  make  such  a  manual  as  no  other 
matter  could,  for  opening  plain  men's 
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eyes  to  the  logical  pitfalls  among  which 
they  go  stumbling  and  crashing  when 
they  think  they  are  disputing  like  Soc- 
rates or  reasoning  like  Newton.  They 
would  see  how  a  proposition  or  an  ex- 
pression that  looks  straightforward  and 
unmistakable,  is  yet  on  examination 
found  to  be  capable  of  bearing  several 
distinct  interpretations  and  meaning 
several  distinct  things ;  how  the  same 
evidence  may  warrant  different  conclu- 
sions, and  what  kinds  of  evidence  carry 
with  them  what  degrees  of  validity  :  how 
certain  sorts  of  facts  can  only  be  proved 
in  one  way,  and  certain  other  sorts  of 
facts  in  some  other  way  :  how  necessary 
it  is  before  you  set  out  to  know  exactly 
what  it  is  you  intend  to  show,  or  what  it 
is  you  intend  to  dispute  :  how  there  may 
be  many  argumentative  objections  to  a 
proposition,  yet  the  balance  be  in  favor 
of  its  adoption.  It  is  from  the  generality 
of  people  having  neglected  to  practise 
the  attention  on  these  and  the  like  mat- 
ters, that  interest  and  prejudice  find  so 
ready  an  instrument  of  sophistry  in  that 
very  art  of  speech  which  ought  to  be  the 
organ  of  reason  and  truth.  To  bring 
the  matter  to  a  point,  then,  I  submit  that 
it  might  be  worth  while  in  this  and  ail 
such  institutions  to  have  a  class  for  the 
study  of  Logic,  Reasoning,  Evidence, 
and  that  such  a  class  might  well  find  its 
best  material  in  selections  from  Leading 
Cases  and  from  Bentham's  Rationale  of 
Judicial  Evidence^  elucidated  by  those 
special  sections  in  Mill's  Logic,  or 
smaller  manuals  such  as  those  of  Mr. 
Fowler,  the  Oxford  Professor  of  Logic, 
which  treat  of  the  department  of  Falla- 
cies. Perhaps  Bentham's  Book  of  Falla^ 
lies  is  too  political  for  me  to  commend  it 
to  you  here.  But  if  there  happens  to  be 
any  one  in  Birmingham  who  is  fond  of 
meeting  proposed  changes  by  saying  that 
they  are  Utopian  ;  that  they  are  good  in 
theory,  but  bad  in  practice ;  that  they 
are  too  good  to  be  realised,  and  so  forth, 
then  I  can  promise  him  that  he  will  in 
that  book  hear  of  something  very  much 
to  his  advantage.* 

*  This  suggestion  has  fortunately  found 
favor  in  a  quarter  where  shrewd  and  crit- 
ical common  sense  is  never  wanting.  The 
Economist  (Oct.  14)  writes: — "Such  a  text 
book  commented  on  to  a  class  by  a  man 
trained  to  estimate  the  value  of  evidence, 
would  form  a  most  valuable  study,  and  not, 


An  incidental  advantage — which  is 
worth  mentioning — of  making  legal  in- 
stances the  medium  of  instruction  in 
practical  logic,  would  be  that  people 
would — not  learn  law,  of  course,  in  the 
present  state  of  our  system,  but  they 
would  have  their  attention  called  in  a 
direct  and  business-like  way  to  the  law- 
yer's point  of  view,  and  those  feature^ 
of  procedure  in  which  every  man  and 
woman  in  the  land  has  so  immediate  an 
interest.  Perhaps  if  people  interested 
themselves  more  seriously  than  is  im- 
plied by  reading  famous  cases  in  the 
newspapers,  we  should  get  rid,  for  one 
thing,  of  the  rule  which  makes  the  accused 
person  in  a  criminal  case  incompetent 
to  testify ;  and,  for  another,  of  that  in- 
famous licence  of  cross-examination  to 
credit,  which  is  not  only  barbarous  to 
those  who  have  to  submit  to  it,  but  leads 
to  constant  miscarriage  of  justice  in  the 
case  of  those  who  rather  than  submit  to 
it  will  suffer  wrong. 

It  will  be  said,  I  daresay,  that  over- 
much scruple  about  our  propositions 
and  the  evidence  for  them  will  reduce 
men,  especially  the  young,  to  the  intellect- 
ual condition  of  the  great  philosopher, 
Marphurius,  in  Moli^re's  comedy.  Mar- 
phurius  rebukes  Sganerelle  for  saying  he 
had  come  into  the  room  ; — "  What  you 
should  say  is,  that  it  seems  I  am  come 
into  the  room."  Instead  of  the  down- 
right affirmations  and  burly  negations  so 
becoming  to  Britons,  he  would  bring 
down  all  our  propositions  to  the  attenua- 
tion of  a  possibility  or  a  perhaps.  We 
need  not  fear  such  an  end.  The  exigen- 
cies of  practical  affairs  will  not  allow 
this  endless  balancing.  They  are  always 
driving  men  to  the  other  extreme,  mak- 
ing us  like  the  new  judge,  who  first  heard 
the  counsel  on  one  side  and  made  up  his 
mind  on  the  merits  of  the  case,  until  the 
turn  of  the  opposing  counsel  came,  and 
then  the  new  counsel  filled  the  judge 
with  so  many  doubts  and  perplexities, 


wo  should  imagine,  at  all  less  fascinating  than 
valuable.  Of  course  the  class  suggested 
would  not  be  a  class  in  English  law,  but  in 
the  principles  on  which  evidence  should  be 
estimated,  and  the  special  errors  to  which,  in 
common  life,  average  minds  are  most  liable. 
We  regard  this  suggestion  as  a  most  useful 
one,  and  as  one  which  would  not  only  greatly 
contribute  to  the  educational  worth  of  an  in- 
stitute for  adults,  but  also  to  its  popularity." 
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that  he  suddenly  vowed  that  nothing 
would  induce  him  to  pay  any  heed  to 
evidence  again  as  long  as  he  lived. 

I  do  not  doubt  that  I  shall  be  blamed 
in  what  I  have  said  about  French,  and 
about  history,  for  encouraging  a  spirit 
of  superficiality,  and  of  contentment  with 
worthless  smatterings  of  things.  To  this 
I  should  answer  that,  as  Archbishop 
Whately  pointed  out  long  ago,  it  is  a 
fallacy  to  mistake  general  truths  for 
superficial  truths,  or  a  knowledge  of  the 
leading  propositions  of  a  subject  for  a 
superficial  knowledge.  "  To  have  a  gen- 
eral knowledge  of  a  subject  is  to  know 
only  its  leading  truths,  but  to  know  these 
thoroughly,  so  as  to  have  a  true  concep- 
tion of  the  subject  in  its  great  features" 
{Mill),  And  I  need  not  point  out  that 
instruction  may  be  of  the  most  general 
kind,  and  still  possess  that  most  impor- 
tant quality  of  all  instruction — namely, 
being  methodical , 

I  think  popular  instruction  has  been 
made  much  more  repulsive  than  it  need 
have  been,  and  more  repulsive  than  it 
ought  to  have  been,  because  those  who 
have  had  the  control  of  the  movement  for 
the  last  fifty  years  have  been  too  anxious 
to  make  the  type  of  popular  instruction 
conform  to  the  type  of  academic  instruc- 
tion proper  to  learned  men.  The  princi- 
ples of  instruction  have  been  too  rigorous- 
ly ascetic  and  puritanical,  and  instead  of 
making  the  access  to  knowledge  as  easy 
as  possible,  we  have  delighted  in  forcing 
every  pilgrim  to  make  his  journey  to  the 
shrine  of  the  Muses  with  a  hair-shirt  on 
his  back  and  peas  in  his  shoes.  Nobody 
would  say  that  Macaulay  had  a  superfi- 
cial knowledge  of  the  things  best  worth 
knowing  in  ancient  literature,  yet  we 
have  his  own  confession  that  when  he 
became  a  busy  man— as  you  are  all 
busy — then  he  read  his  classics  not 
like  a  collegian  but  like  a  man  of  the 
world ;  if  he  did  not  know  a  word, 
he  passed  it  over,  and  if  a  passage 
refused  to  give  up  its  meaning  at  the 
second  reading,  then  he  let  it  alone. 
Now  the  aims  of  academic  education  and 
those  of  popular  education  are — it  is 
obvious  if  you  come  to  think  of  it — quite 
diflferent.  The  end  of  the  one  is  rather 
to  increase  knowledge :  of  the  other 
to  diffuse  it,  and  to  increase  men's  inter- 
est in  what  is  already  known.  If,  there- 
fore, I  am  for  making  certain  kinds  of 


instruction  as  general  as  they  can  possi- 
bly be  made  in  these  local  centres,  I 
should  give  to  the  old  seats  of  learning  a 
very  special  function  indeed.  I  should 
like  to  occupy  your  attention  for  a  very 
few  minutes  by  one  or  two  remarks  on 
this  question.  You  are  aware  that  a  Bill 
was  brought  before  parliament  by  a  dis- 
tinguished member  of  the  government 
last  session,  and  will  be  introduced  again 
next  session,  dealing  with  the  two  famous 
universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 
Shortly  speaking,  the  object  of  this 
measure  is  to  suppress  a  certain  num- 
ber of  college  fellowships — which  Lord 
Salisbury,  rather  unpleasantly  for  their 
occupants,  called  *  idle  fellowships* — and 
to  transfer  the  funds  to  the  support  of 
professorial  chairs,  the  erection  of  build- 
ings, and  other  purposes  connected  not 
with  the  colleges  as  such,  but  with  the 
university.  I  remember  some  two  years 
ago  that  one  of  your  most  zealous  towns- 
men one  day  threw  a  bombshell  among 
a  party  of  university  men,  by  crying  that 
Oxford  would  never  do  any  good  in  the 
world  until  it  was  removed  to  Birming- 
ham. Well,  when  I  think  of  the  old 
grey  quadrangles,  the  tranquil  gardens, 
the  dreaming  spires,  the  clear  air,  the 
long  intellectual  tradition  of  old  Oxford, 
I  confess  I  am  not  at  once  converted  to 
our  friend's  heroic  doctrine.  But  in  com- 
mon with  every  other  son  of  Oxford,  who 
thinks  much  about  it,  I  cannot  help  see- 
ing that  the  university  is  not  doing  the 
work  in  the  world  which  it  might  well 
be  made  to  do.  The  residents — though 
working  very  diligently  in  their  educa- 
tional calling — are  restless  and  unhappy. 
The  young  men  who  are  content  to  take 
the  ordinary  degree  are  for  the  most  part 
the  sort  of  people  who  ought  never  to 
pretend  to  go  to  a  university  at  all. 
And  lastly  the  young  men  who  work 
hardest  and  take  high  degrees,  and  then 
get  their  fellowships — I  speak  of  Oxford, 
not  of  Cambridge,  of  which  I  know  less 
— seem  to  rne  as  unsatisfactory  as  the 
rest  of  the  University.  Here  is  the 
account  of  thern  by  one  who  is  himself 
an  Oxford  fellow,  and  a  very  distin- 
guished one : — 

"  Too  often,  the  undergraduate,  after 
receiving  a  smattering  of  philosophical 
theories  past  and  present,  with  a  neatly 
labelled  catalogue  of  arguments  pro  and 
con^  becomes  an  intolerable  prig,  with  a 
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supreme  contempt  for  facts  or  scientific 
enthusiasm,  and  an  equal  belief  in  his 
power  of  criticising  his  teachers  from 
Aristotle  to  Mill.  A  first  class  gives  the 
title  to  his  claims,  and  allows  him  to  pass 
through  life  an  amiable  dilettante^  who 
has  discovered  that  all  things  may  be 
disposed  of  by  half  a  dozen  a  priori 
quibbles,  and  that  scientific  certainty 
is  a  dream." 

It  would  be  absurd  to  attempt  to  dis- 
cuss academic  organization  here,  at  this 
hour.     I  only  want  to  ask  you  as  politi- 
cians whose  representatives  in  parliament 
will  ultimately  settle  the  matter — to  re- 
flect whether  the  money  now  consumed 
in  idle  fellowships   might  not   be  more 
profitably    employed    in    endowing   in- 
quirers.    The  favorite  argument  of  those 
who  support  prize  fellowships  is  that  they 
are  the  only  means  by  which  a  child  of 
the   working  class  can  raise  himself  to 
the  highest  positions  in  the  land.     My 
answer  to  this  would  be  that,  in  the  first 
place,  it  is  of  questionable  expediency  to 
invite  the  cleverest  members  of  any  class 
to   leave    it — instead    of    making   their 
abilities  available  in  it,  and  so  raising 
the   whole    class    along    with,  and   by 
means    of,    their    own     rise.      Second, 
these    prize   fellowships    will   continue, 
and  must  continue,  to  be  carried  off  by 
those  who   can  afford  time  and  money 
to     educate    their    sons    for   the   com- 
petition.    Third,  I  doubt  the  expediency 
^-and  the  history  of  Oxford  within  the 
last  twenty-five  years  strikingly  confirms 
this  doubt — of  giving  to  a  young  man  of 
any  class  what  is  practically  a  premium 
on    indolence,    and    the    removal   of  a 
motive  to  self-reliant  and  energetic  spirit 
of  enterprise.     The  best  thing  that  I  can 
think  of  as  happening  to  a  young  man  is 
this  :  that  he  should  have  been  educated 
at  a  day-school  in  his  own  town  ;  that  he 
should  have  opportunities  of   following 
also  the   higher   education   in  his   own 
town  ;  and  that  at  the  earliest  convenient 
time  he  should  be  taught  to  earn  his  own 
living. 

The  Universities  might  then  be  left  to 
their  proper  business  of  study.  Knowl- 
edge for  its  own  sake  is  clearly  an  object 
which  only  a  very  small  portion  of  society 
can  be  spared  to  pursue  ;  only  a  very  few 
men  in  a  generation  have  that  devouring 
passion  for  knowing,  which  is  the  true 
inspirer  of  fruitful  study  and  exploration. 


Even  if  the  passion  were  more  common 
than  it  is,  the  world  could  not  afford  on 
any  very  large  scale  that  men  should  in- 
dulge in  it :  the  great  business  of  the 
world  has  to  be  carried  on.  One  of  the 
greatest  of  all  hindrances  to  making 
things  better,  is  the  habit  of  taking  for 
granted  that  plans  or  ideas,  simply  be- 
cause they  are  different  and  approach  the 
matter  from  different  sides,  are  therefore 
the  rivals  and  enemies,  instead  of  being 
the  friends  and  complements  of  one 
another.  But  a  great  and  wealthy  society  ^ 
like  ours  ought  very  well  [to  be  able  to 
nourish  one  or  two  great  seats  for  the 
augmentation  of  true  learning,  and  at  the 
same  time  make  sure  that  young  men — 
and  again  I  say,  especially  young  women 
— should  have  good  education  of  the 
higher  kind  within  reach  of  their  own 
hearths. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me  here,  I  be- 
lieve, to  dwell  upon  any  of  the  great  com- 
monplaces which  the  follower  of  knowl- 
edge d  »es  well  to  keep  always  before  his 
eyes,  and  which  represent  the  wisdom  of 
many  generations  of  studious  experience. 
You  know  as  well  as  I  or  any  one  can 
tell  you,  that  knowledge  is  worth  little  or 
nothing  until  you  have  made  it  so  per- 
fectly your  own,  as  to  be  capable  of  re- 
producing   it    in    precise  and    definite 
form.     Nobody  can  be  sure  that  he  has 
got  clear  ideas  on  a  subject  unless  he  has 
tried  to  put  them  down  on  a  piece  of 
paper  in  independent  words  of  his  own. 
It   is   an  excellent  plan,  too,  when   you 
have  read  a  good  book,  to  sit  down  and 
write  a  short  abstract  of  what  you  can 
remember  of  it.     It  is  a  still  better  plan, 
if  you  can   make   up  your  minds  to  a 
slight  extra  labor,  to  do  what  Lord  Straf- 
ford, and  Gibbon,  and  Daniel  Webster 
did  :  after  glancing  over  the  title,  subject, 
or  design  of  a  book,  ihese  eminent  men 
would  take  a  pen  and  write  roughly  what 
questions  they  expected  to  find  answered 
in  it,  what  difficulties  solved,  what  kind 
of  information  imparted.     Such  practices 
keep  us  from  reading  with  the  eye  onty, 
gliding  vaguely  over  the  page  ;  and  they 
help  us  to  place  our  new  acquisitions  in 
relation  with  what  we  knew  before.     All 
this  takes  trouble,  no  doubt,  but  then  it 
will  not  do  to  deal  with  ideas  that  we 
find  in  books  or  elsewhere  as  a  certain 
bird  does  with  its  eggs — leave  them   in 
the  sand  for  the  sun  to  hatch  and  chance 
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to  rear.  People  who  follow  this  plan 
possess  nothing  better  than  ideas  half- 
hatched,  and  convictions  reared  by  acci- 
dent. They  are  like  a  man  who  should 
jiace  up  and  down  the  world  in  the  delu- 
sion that  he  is  clad  in  sumptuous  robes 
of  purple  and  velvet,  when  in  truth  he  is 
only  half-covered  by  the  rags  and  tatters 
of  other  people's  cast-off  clothes. 

Then,  again,  nobody  here  needs  to  be 
reminded  that  the  great  successes  of  the 
world  have  been  affairs  of  a  second,  a 
third,  nay  a  fiftieth  trial.     The  history  of 
literature,  of  science,  of  art,  of  industrial 
achievements,   all   testifies  to  the  truth 
that  success  is  only  the  last  term  of  what 
looked  like  a  series  of  failures.     What  is 
true  of  t  he  great  achievements  of  history 
is  true  also  of  the  little  achievements  of 
the  observant  cultivator  of  his  own  under- 
standing.    If  a  man  is  despondent  about 
his  work,  the  best  remedy  that  I  can 
prescribe  to  him  is  to  turn  to  a  good 
biography ;  there  he  will  find  that  other 
men  before  him  have  known  the  dreary 
reaction  that  follows  long-sustained  effort, 
and  he  will  find  that  one  of  the  differ- 
ences between  the  first-rate  man  and  the 
fifth-rate  lies  in  the  vigor  with  which  the 
first-rate  man  recovers  from  this  reaction 
and  crushes  it  down,  and  again    flings 
himself  once  more  upon  the  breach.     I 
remember  the  wisest  and  most  virtuous 
man  I  have  ever  known,  or  am  ever  likely 
to  know — Mr.  Mill — once  saying  to  me 
that  whenever  he  had  written  anything, 
he   always  felt    profoundly    dissatisfied 
with  it,  and  it  was  only  by  reflecting  that 
he  had  felt  the  same  about  other  pieces 
of   which   the  world  had  thought  well, 
that  he  could  bring  himself  to  send  the 
new  production  to  the  printer.  The  hero- 
ism  of  the  scholar  and  the  truth-seeker 
is  not  less  admirable  than  the  heroism  of 
the  man-at-arms. 

Finally,  you  none  of  you  need  to  be 
reminded  of  the  most  central  and  im- 
portant of  all  the  commonplaces  of  the 
student — that  the  stuff  of  which  life  is 
made  is  Time ;  that  it  is  better,  as  Goethe 
said,  to  do  the  most  trifling  thing  in 
the  world,  than  to  think  half  an  hour  a 
trifling  thing.  Nobody  means  by  this 
that  we  are  to  have  no  pleasures.  Where 
time  is  lost  and  wasted  is  where  many 
people  lose  and  waste  their  money — in 
things  that  are  neither  pleasure  nor  busi- 
ness— in   those    random     and    officious 


sociabilities  which  neither  refresh  nor  in- 
struct nor  invigorate,  but  only  fret  and 
benumb  and  wear  all  edge  off  the  mind. 
All  these  things,  however,  you  have  all 
of  you  often  thought  about ;  yet,  alas, 
we  are  so  ready  to  forget,  both  in  these 
matters  and  in  other  and  weightier,  how 
irrevocable  are  the  hours,  how  irrevoca- 
ble our  mistakes. 

"The  moving  Finger  writes,  and  having  writ, 
Moves  on  ;  nor  all  your  piety  nor  wit 
Can  lure  it  back  to  cancel  half  a  line, 
Nor  all  your  tears  wipe  out  a  word  of  it." 

And  now  I  think  I  cannot  ask  you  to 
listen  any  longer.  I  will  only  add  that 
these  ceremonial  anniversaries,  when 
they  are  over,  sometimes  slightly  tend  to 
depress  us,  unless  we  are  on  our  guard. 
When  the  prizes  of  the  year  are  all  dis- 
tributed, and  the  address  is  at  an  end, 
we  perhaps  ask  ourselves,  Well,  and  what 
then  ?  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the 
expectations  of  the  first  feryent  pro- 
moters of  popular  instruction  by  such 
Institutes  as  this — of  men  like  Lord 
Brougham  and  others,  a  generation  ago 
— were  not  fulfilled.  The  principal 
reason  was  that  the  elementary  instruc- 
tion of  the  country  was  not  then  suffi- 
ciently advanced  to  supply  a  population 
ready  to  take  advantage  of  education  in 
the  higher  subjects.  Well,  we  are  in  a 
fair  way  for  removing  that  obstacle.  It 
is  true  that  the  old  world  moves  tardily 
on  its  arduous  way,  but  even  if  the  results 
of  all  our  efforts  in  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion were  smaller  than  they  are,  there 
are  still  two  considerations  that  ought  to 
weigh  with  us  and  encourage  us. 

For  one  thing,  you  never  know  what 
child  in  rags  and  pitiful  squalor  that 
meets  you  in  the  street,  may  have  in  him 
the  germ  of  gifts  that  might  add  new 
treasures  to  the  storehouse  of  beautiful 
things  or  noble  acts.  In  that  great 
storm  of  terror  which  swept  over  France 
in  1793,  a  certain  man  who  was  every 
hour  expecting  to  be  led  off  to  the  guil- 
lotine, uttered  this  memorable  sentiment. 
"  Even  at  this  incomprehensible  moment" 
— he  said — '*  when  morality,  enlighten- 
ment, love  of  country,  all  of  them  only 
make  death  at  the  prison^door  or  on  the 
scaffold  more  certain — yes  on  the  fatal 
tumbril  itself  with  nothing  free  but  my 
voice,  i  could  still  cry  Take  care  to  a 
child  that   should  come    too  near   the 
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wheel ;  perhaps  I  may  save  his  life,  per- 
haps he  may  one  day  save  his  country." 
This  is  a  generous,  an  inspiring  thought 
— one  to  which  the  roughest-handed  man 
or  woman  in  Birmingham  may  respond 
as  honestly  and  heartily,  as  the  philoso- 
pher who  wrote  it.  It  ought  to  shame 
the  listlessness  with  which  so  many  of  us 
see  the  great  phantasmagoria  of  life  pass 
before  us. 

There  is  another  thought  to  encourage 
us,  still  more  direct,  and  still  more  posi- 
tive. The  boisterous  old  notion  of  hero- 
worship,  which  has  been  preached  by  so 
eloquent  a  voice  in  our  age,  is  after  all 
now  seen  to  be  a  half-truth,  and  to  con- 
tain the  less  edifying  and  the  less  profita- 
ble half  of  the  truth.  The  world  will 
never  be  able  to  spare  its  hero,  and  the 
man  with  the  rare  and  inexphcable  gift 
of  genius  will  always  be  as  commanding 
a  figure  as  he  has  ever  been.  What  we 
see  every  day  with  increasing  clearness 
is  that  not  only  the  well-being  of  the 
many,  but  the  chances  of  exceptional 
genius,  moral  or  intellectual,  in  the  gifted 
few,  are  highest  in  a  society  where  the 
average  interest,  curiosity,  capacity,  are 
all  highest.  The  moral  of  this  for  you 
and  for  me  is  plain.  We  cannot,  like 
Beethoven  or  Handel,  lift  the  soul  by  the 
magic  of  divine  melody  into  the  seventh 
heaven  of  ineffable  vision  and  hope  in- 
commensurable;  we  cannot,  like  New- 
ton, weigh  the  far-off  stars  in  a  balance, 
and  measure  the  heavings  of  the  eternal 
flood ;  we  cannot,  like  Voltaire,  scorch 
up  what  is  cruel  and  false  by  a  word 
as  a  flame,  nor,  like  Milton   or  Burke, 


awaken  men's  hearts  with  the  note  of  an 
organ-trumpet;  we  cannot,  like  the  great 
saints  of  the  churches  and  the  great  sages 
of  the  schools,',  add  to  those  acquisi- 
tions of  spiritual  beauty  and  intellectual 
mastery  which  have,  one  by  one,  and 
little  by  little,  raised  man  from  being  no 
higher  than  the  brute  to  be  only  a  little 
lower  than  the  angels.  But  what  we  can 
do — the  humblest  of  us  all  in  this  great 
hall — is  by  diligently  using  our  own 
minds  and  diligently  seeking  to  extend 
our  own  opportunities  to  others,  to  help 
to  swell  that  common  tide,  on  the  force 
and  the  set  of  whose  currents  depends  the 
prosperous  voyaging  of  humanity.  When 
our  names  are  blotted  out,  and  our  place 
knows  us  no  more,  the  energy  of  each 
social  service  will  remain,  and  so,  too, 
let  us  not  forget,  will  each  social  dis- 
service remain,  like  the  unending  stream 
of  one  of  nature's  forces.  The  thought 
this  is  so  may  well  lighten  the  poor  per- 
plexities of  our  daily  life,  and  even 
soothe  the  pang  of  its  calamities ;  it  lifts 
us  from  our  feet  as  on  wings,  opening  a 
larger  meaning  to  our  private  toil  and  a 
higher  purpose  to  our  public  endeavor; 
it  makes  the  morning  as  we  awake  to  it 
welcome,  and  the  evening  like  a  soft  gar- 
ment as  it  wraps  us  about ;  it  nerves  our 
arm  with  boldness  against  oppression  and 
injustice,  and  strengthens  our  voice  with 
deeper  accents  against  falsehood,  while 
we  are  yet  in  the  full  noon  of  our  days 
— yes,  and  perhaps  it  will  shed  some  ray 
of  consolation  when  our  eyes  are  growing 
dim  to  it  all,  and  we  go  down  into  the 
Valley  of  Darkness. — Fortnightly  Review. 


-•  •  •- 


TOWARDS  THE   NORTH    POLE. 


The  Arctic  Expedition  which  has  re- 
cently returned  to  our  shores  may  be  re- 
garded as  having  finally  decided  the 
question  whether  the  North  Pole  of  the 
earth  is  accessible  by  the  route  through 
Smith's  Sound — a  route  which  may  con- 
veniently and  properly  be  called  the 
American  route.  Attacks  may  here- 
after be  made  on  the  polar  fastness  from 
other  directions ;  but  it  is  exceedingly 
unlikely  that  this  country,  at  any  rate, 
will  again  attempt  to  reach  the  Pole 
along  the  line  of  attack  followed  by  Cap- 
tain  Nares's   expedition.     We  may  be 


forgiven,  perhaps,  for  regarding  Arctic 
voyages  made  by  the  seamen  of  other 
nations  as  less  likely  to  be  successful  than 
those  made  by  our  own  countrymen.  It 
is  not  mere  national  prejudice  which 
suggests  this  opinion.  It  is  the  simple 
fact  that  hitherto  the  most  successful  ap- 
proaches towards  both  the  Northern  and 
the  Southern  Poles  have  been  made  by 
British  sailors.  Nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
century  has  passed  since  Sir  E.  Parry 
made  the  nearest  approach  to  the  North 
Pole  recorded  up  to  that  time;  and 
although,  in  the  interval  between  Parry's 
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expedition  and  Nares's,  no  expedition 
had  been  sent  out  from  our  shores  with 
the  object  of  advancing  towards  the  Pole, 
while  America,  Sweden,  Russia,  and  Ger- 
many sent  out  several.  Parry's  attempt 
still  remained  unsurpassed  and  unequal- 
led. At  length  it  has  been  surpassed, 
but  it  has  been  by  his  own  countrymen. 
In  Hke  manner  no  nation  has  yet  suc- 
ceeded in  approaching  the  Antarctic  Pole 
so  nearly,  within  many  miles,  as  did  Cap- 
tain Sir  J.  C.  Ross  in  1844.  Considering 
these  circumstances,  and  remembering 
the  success  which  rewarded  the  efforts  of 
Great  Britain  in  the  search  for  the  North - 
West  Passage,  it  cannot  be  regarded  as 
national  prejudice  to  assert  that  events 
indicate  the  seamen  of  our  country  as 
exceptionally  fitted  to  contend  success- 
fully against  the  difficulties  and  the  dan- 
gers of  Arctic  exploration.  Should  Eng- 
land, then,  give  up  the  attempt  to  reach 
the  North  Pole  by  way  of  Smith's  Sound 
and  its  northerly  prolongation,  it  may 
fairly  be  considered  unlikely  that  the 
Pole  will  ever  be  reached  in  that  direc- 
tion. 

It  may  be  well  to  examine  the  relative 
probable  chances  of  success  along  other 
routes  which  have  either  not  been  so 
thoroughly  tried,  or  have  been  tried 
under  less  favorable  conditions. 

Passing  over  the  unfortunate  expedi- 
tion under  Hugh  Willoughby  in  1553, 
the  first  attempt  to  penetrate  within  the 
polar  domain  was  made  by  Henry  Hud- 
son in  1607.  The  route  selected  was 
one  which  many  regard  (and  we  believe 
correctly)  as  the  one  on  which  there  is 
the  best  chance  of  success ;  namely,  the 
route  across  the  sea  lying  to  the  west 
of  Spitzbergen.  That  Hudson,  in  the 
clumsy  galleons  of  Elizabeth's  time, 
should  have  penetrated  to  within  eight 
degrees  and  a  half  of  the  Pole,  or  to  a  dis- 
tance only  exceeding  Nares's  nearest  ap- 
proach by  about  130  miles,  proves  conclu- 
sively, we  think,  that  with  modern  ships, 
and  especially  with  the  aid  of  steam,  this 
route  might  be  followed  with  much  better 
prospect  of  success  than  that  which  was 
adopted  for  Nares's  expedition.  If  the 
reader  will  examine  a  map  of  the  Arctic 
regions  he  will  find  that  the  western 
shores  of  Spitzbergen  and  the  north-east- 
ern shores  of  Greenland,  as  far  as  they 
have  been  yet  explored,  are  separated  by 
about  33  degrees  of  longitude,  equiva- 


lent on  the  80th  parallel  of  latitude  to 
about  335  miles.  Across  the  whole 
breadth  of  this  sea  Arctic  voyagers  have 
attempted  to  sail  northwards  beyond  the 
80th  parallel,  but  no  one  has  yet  suc- 
ceeded in  the  attempt  except  on  the  east- 
em  side  of  that  sea.  It  was  here  that 
Hudson — fortunately  for  him — directed 
his  attack ;  and  he  passed  a  hundred 
miles  to  the  north  of  the  80th  parallel, 
being  impeded  and  finally  stopped  by 
the  packed  ice  around  the  north-western 
shores  of  Spitzbergen. 

Let  us  consider  the  fortunes  of  other 
attempts  which  have  been  made  to 
approach  the  Pole  in  this  direction. 

In  1827  Captain  (afterwards  Sir  Ed- 
ward) Parry,  who  had  already  four  times 
passed  beyond  the  Arctic  Circle — ^viz.,  in 
1818,  1819, 1821-23,  and  1824-25 — made 
an  attempt  to  reach  the  North  Pole  by 
way  of  Spitzbergen.  His  plan  was  to 
follow  Hudson's  route  until  stopped  by 
ice ;  then  to  leave  his  ship,  and  cross  the 
ice-field  with  sledges  drawn  by  Esqui- 
maux dogs,  and,  taking  boats  along  with 
the  party,  to  cross  whatever  open  water 
they  might  find.  In  this  way  he  suc- 
ceeded in  reaching  latitude  82°  45' north, 
the  highest  ever  attained  until  Nares's  ex- 
pedition succeeded  in  crossing  the  83d 
parallel.  Parry  found  that  the  whole  of 
the  ice-field  over  which  his  party  were 
laboriously  travelling  northwards  was 
being  carried  bodily  southwards,  and  that 
at  length  the  distance  they  were  able  tp 
travel  in  a  day  was  equalled  by  the 
southerly  daily  drift  of  the  ice-field,  so 
that  they  made  no  real  progress.  He 
gave  up  further  contest,  and  returned  to 
his  ship,  the  Hecla. 

It  is  important  to  inquire  whether  the 
southerly  drift  which  stopped  Parry  was 
due  to  northerly  winds  or  to  a  southerly 
current;  and  if  to  the  latter  cause, 
whether  this  current  probably  affects  the 
whole  extent  of  the  sea  in  which  Parry's 
ice-field  was  drifting.  We  know  that  his 
party  were  exposed,  during  the  greater 
part  of  their  advance  from  Spitzbergen,  to 
northerly  winds.  Now  the  real  velocity 
of  these  winds  must  have  been  greater 
than  their  apparent  velocity,  because  the 
ice-field  was  moving  southwards.  Had 
this  not  been  the  case,  or  had  the  ice-field 
been  suddenly  stopped,  the  wind  would 
have  seemed  stronger;  precisely  as  it 
seems  stronger  to  passengers  on  board  a 
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sailing  vessel  when,  after  being  before 
the  wind  for  a  time,  she  is  brought  across 
the  wind.  The  ice-field  was  clearly  trav- 
elling before  the  wind,  but  not  nearly  so 
fast  as  the  wind  ;  and  therefore  there  is 
good  reason  for  believing  that  the  motion 
of  the  ice-field  was  due  to  the  wind  alone. 
If  we  suppose  this  to  have  been  really  the 
case,  then,  as  there  is  no  reason  for  be- 
lieving that  northerly  winds  prevail  uni- 
formly in  the  Arctic  regions,  we  must 
regard  Parry's  defeat  as  due  to  mis- 
chance. Another  explorer  might  have 
southerly  winds  instead  of  northerly 
winds,  and  so  might  be  assisted  instead 
of  impeded  in  his  advance  towards  the 
Pole.  Had  this  been  Parry's  fortune,  or 
even  if  the  winds  had  proved  neutral,  he 
would  have  approached  nearer  to  the 
Pole  than  Nares.  For  Parry  reckoned 
that  he  had  lost  more  than  a  hundred 
miles  by  the  southerly  drift  of  the  ice- 
field, by  which  amount  at  least  he  would 
have  advanced  farther  north.  But  that 
was  not  all ;  for  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  he  would  have  continued  his  efforts 
longer  but  for  the  Sisyphasan  nature  of 
the  struggle.  It  is  true  he  was  nearer 
home  when  he  turned  back  than  he  would 
have  been  but  for  the  drift,  and  one  of 
his  reasons  for  turning  back  was  the  con- 
sideration of  the  distance  which  his  men 
had  to  travel  in  returning.  But  he  was 
chiefly  influenced  (so  far  as  the  return 
journey  was  concerned)  by  the  danger 
caused  by  the  movable  nature  of  the  ice- 
field, which  might  at  any  time  begin  to 
travel  northwards,  or  eastwards,  or  west- 
wards. 

If  we  suppose  that  not  the  wind  but 
Arctic  currents  carried  the  ice-field 
southwards,  we  must  yet  admit  the  prob- 
ability— nay,  almost  the  certainty — that 
such  currents  are  only  local,  and  occupy 
but  a  part  of  the  breadth  of  the  North 
Atlantic  seas  in  those  high  latitudes. 
The  general  drift  of  the  North  Atlantic 
surface  water  is  unquestionably  not 
towards  the  south  but  towards  the  north  ; 
and  whatever  part  we  suppose  the  Arctic 
ice  to  perform  in  regulating  the  system 
of  oceanic  circulation  —  whether,  with 
Carpenter,  we  consider  the  descent  of  the 
cooled  water  as  the  great  moving  cause 
of  the  entire  system  of  circulation,  or 
assign  to  that  motion  a  less  important 
office  (which  seems  to  us  the  juster  opin- 
ion)— we  must  in  any  case  regard  the 


Arctic  seas  as  a  region  of  surface  in- 
draught. The  current  flowing  from 
those  seas,  which  caused  (on  the  hypoth- 
esis we  are  for  the  moment  adopting)  the 
southwardly  motion  of  Parry's  ice-field 
must  therefore  be  regarded  as  in  all 
probability  an  exceptional  phenomenon 
of  those  seas.  By  making  the  advance 
from  a  more  eastwardly  or  more  westward- 
ly  part  of  Spitzbergen,  a  northerly  current 
would  probably  be  met  with  ;  or  rather« 
the  motion  of  the  ice-field  would  indicate 
the  presence  of  such  a  current,  for  we 
question  very  much  whether  open  water 
would  anywhere  be  found  north  of  the 
83d  parallel.  In  that  case,  a  party  might 
advance  in  one  longitude  and  return  in 
another,  selecting  for  their  return  the 
longitude  in  which  (always  according  to 
our  present  hypothesis  that  currents 
caused  the  drift)  Parry  found  that  a 
southerly  current  underlay  his  route 
across  the  ice.  On  the  whole,  however, 
it  appears  to  us  more  probable  that 
winds,  not  currents,  caused  the  southerly 
drift  of  Parry's  ice-field. 

In  1868,  a  German  expedition,  under 
Captain  Koldewey,  made  the  first  visit 
to  the  seas  west  of  Spitzbergen  in  a 
steamship,  the  small  but  powerful  screw 
steamer  Germania  (126  tons),  advancing 
northwards  a  little  beyond  the  8ist  paral- 
lel. But  this  voyage  can  scarcely  be  re- 
garded as  an  attempt  to  approach  the 
Pole  on  that  course ;  for  Koldewey's  in- 
structions were,  "  to  explore  the  eastern 
coast  of  Greenland  northwards ;  and,  if 
he  found  success  in  that  direction  impos- 
sible, to  make  for  the  mysterious  Island 
of  Gilles  on  the  east  of  Spitzbergen." 

Scoresby  in  1806  had  made  thus  far 
the  most  northerly  voyage  in  a  ship  on 
Hudson's  route,  but  in  1868  a  Swedish 
expedition  attained  higher  latitudes  than 
had  ever  or  have  ever  been  reached  bv 
a  ship  in  that  direction.  The  steamship 
Sofia^  strongly  built  of  Swedish  iron,  and 
originally  intended  for  winter  voyages  in 
the  Baltic,  was  selected  for  the  voyage. 
Owing  to  a  number  of  unfortunate  de- 
lays, it  was  not  until  September,  1868, 
that  the  Sofia  reached  the  most  northerly 
part  of  her  journey,  attaining  a  point 
nearly  fifteen  miles  farther  north  than 
Hudson  had  reached.  To  the  north 
broken  ice  was  still  found,  but  it  was  so 
closely  packed  that  not  even  a  boat  could 
pass  through.  Two  months  earlier  in  the 
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season  the  voyagers  might  have  waited 
for  a  change  of  wind  and  the  breaking 
up  of  the  ice  ;  but  in  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember this  would  have  been  very  dan- 
gerous. The  temperature  was  already 
sixteen  degrees  below  the  freezing-point, 
and  there  was  every  prospect  that  in  a 
few  weeks,  or  even  days,  the  seas  over 
which  they  had  reached  their  present 
position  would  be  icebound.  They 
turned  back  from  that  advanced  posi- 
tion ;  but,  with  courage  worthy  of  the 
old  Vikings,  they  made  another  attack  a 
fortnight  later.  They  were  foiled  again, 
as  was  to  be  expected,  for  by  this  time 
the  sun  was  already  on  the  wintry  side  of 
the  equator.  They  had,  indeed,  a  nar- 
row escape  from  destruction.  "  An  ice- 
block  with  which  they  came  into  collision 
opened  a  large  leak  in  the  ship's  side, 
and  when,  after  great  exertions,  they 
reached  the  land,  the  water  already  stood 
two  feet  over  the  cabin  floor."* 

On  the  western  side  of  the  North  At- 
lantic Channel — so  to  term  the  part  lying 
between  Greenland  and  Spitzbergen — 
the  nearest  approach  towards  the  I^ole 
was  made  by  the  Dutch  in  1670,  nearly 
all  the  more  recent  attempts  to  reach 
high  northern  latitudes  in  this  direction 
having  hitherto  ended  in  failure  more  or 
less  complete. 

We  have  already  seen  that  Captain 
Koldewey  was  charged  to  explore  the 
eastern  coast  of  Greenland  in  the  Ger- 
mania  in  1868.  In  1869  the  Germania 
was  again  dispatched  under  his  command 
from  Bremerhaven,  in  company  with 
the  Hansa^  a  sailing-vessel.  Lieutenant 
Payer  and  other  Austrian  savants  accom- 
panied Captain  Koldewey.  The  attack 
was  again  made  along  the  eastern  shores 
of  Greenland.  As  far  as  the  74th  degree 
the  two  vessels  kept  company;  but  at 
this  stage  it  happened  unfortunately  that 
a  signal  from  the  Germania  was  misin- 
terpreted, and  the  Hansa  left  her.  Soon 
after,  the  Hansa  was  crushed  by  masses 
of  drifting  ice,  and  her  crew  and  pas- 
sengers took  refuge  on  an  immense  ice- 
floe seven  miles  in  circumference.     Here 

•  During  these  journeys  the  Atlantic  was 
sounded,  and  Scoresby's  estimate  of  the  enor- 
mous depth  of  the  Atlantic  to  the  north-west 
pf  Spitzbergen  was  fully  confirmed,  the  line 
indicating  a  depth  of  more  than  two  miles. 
It  was  found  also  that  Spitzbergen  is  connect- 
ed with  Norway  by  a  submarine  bank. 


they  built  a  hut,  which  was  in  its  turn 
crushed.      Winds   and  currents   carried 
their  icy  home  about,  and  at  length  broke 
it  up.     Fortunately  they  had  saved  their 
boats,  and  were  able  to  reach  Friedrichs- 
thal,  a  missionary  station  in  the  south  of 
Greenland,  whence  they  were  conveyed 
to  Copenhagen  in  September,  1870.     Re- 
turning to  the  Germania^  we  find   that 
she  had  a  less  unfortunate  experience. 
She    entered    the  labyrinth   of   sinuous 
fjords,  separated  by  lofty  promontories, 
and  girt  round  by  gigantic  glaciers,  which 
characterise  the  eastern  coast  of  Green- 
land to  the  north  of  Scoresby   Sound. 
In  August  the  channels  by  which  she  had 
entered  were  closed,  and  the  Germania 
was   imprisoned.      So   soon   as   the   ice 
would  bear  them,  Koldewey  and  his  com- 
panions   made    sledging    excursions   to 
various  points  around  their  ship.      But 
in  November  the  darkness  of  the  Polar 
winter  settled  down  upon  them,  and  these 
excursions  ceased.     The  polar  winter  of 
1869-70  was  "  characterised  by  a  series 
of  violent    northerly  tempests,  one    of 
which  continued  more  than  100  hours, 
with  a  velocity  (measured  by  the  anemo- 
meter)  of  no  less  than  sixty  miles  an 
hour" — a  velocity  often   surpassed,   in- 
deed, but  which  must  have  caused  intense 
suffering  to  all  who  left  the  shelter  of  the 
ship  ;  for  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the 
air  which  thus  swept  along  at  the  rate  of 
a  mile  a  minute  was  the  bitter  air  of  the 
Arctic   regions.     The  thermometer   did 
not,  however,  descend  lower  than  26°  be- 
low zero,  or  58°  below  the  freezing-point 
— a  cold  often  surpassed  in  parts  of  the 
United  States.    We  have  ourselves  ex- 
perienced a  cold  of  more  than  30°  below 
zero,  at  Niagara.     "  With  proper  precau- 
tions as  regards  shelter  and  clothing,"  pro- 
ceeds the  narrative,  "  even  extreme  cold 
need  not  cause  great  suffering  to  those 
who  winter  in  such  regions.     One  of  the 
worst  things  to  be  endured  is  the  physical 
and  moral  weariness  of  being  cut  off  from 
external    observations  during  the  long 
night  of  some  ninety  days,  relieved  only 
by  the  strange  Northern  Lights.     The 
ice  accumulates  all  round  with  pressure, 
and     assumes    peculiar     and    fantastic 
forms,  emitting  ever  and  anon  ominous 
noises.      Fortunately  the  Germania  lay 
well  sheltered  in  a  harbor  opening  south- 
wards, and,  being  protected  by  a  rampart 
of  hills  on  the  north,  was  able  to  resist 
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the  shock  of  the  elements.  The  sun  ap- 
pearing once  more  about  the  beginning 
of  February,  the  scientific  work  of  explo- 
ration began The   pioneers  of 

the  Germania  advanced  as  far  as  the 
77th  degree  of  latitude,  in  longitude  18° 
50'  west  from  Greenwich.  There  was  no 
sign  of  an  open  sea  towards  the  Pole. 
Had  it  not  been  for  want  of  provisions  ^  the 
party  could  have  prolonged  their  sledge 
journey  indefinitely.  The  bank  of  ice, 
without  remarkable  protuberances,  ex- 
tends to  about  two  leagues  from  the 
shore,  which  from  this  extreme  point 
seems  to  trend  towards  the  north-west, 
where  the  view  was  bounded  by  lofty 
mountains."  As  the  expedition  was  only 
equipped  for  one  winter,  it  ^returned  to 
Europe  in  September,  1870,  without  hav- 
ing crossed  the  78th  parallel  of  north  lat- 
itude. 

Captain  Koldewey  was  convinced,  by 
the  results  of  his  exploration,  that  there 
is  no  continuous  channel  northwards 
along  the  eastern  coast  of  Greenland.  It 
does  not  seem  to  us  that  his  expedition 
proved  this  beyond  all  possibility  of 
question.  Still  it  seems  clear  that  the 
eastern  side  of  the  North  Atlantic  is  less 
suited  than  the  western  for  the  attempt 
to  reach  the  North  Pole.  The  prevailing 
ocean-currents  are  southerly  on  that  side, 
just  as  they  are  northerly  on  the  western 
side.  The  cold  also  is  greater,  the  lines 
of  equal  temperature  lying  almost  exactly 
in  the  direction  of  the  channel  itself — 
that  is,  nearly  north  and  south — and  the 
cold  increasing  athwart  that  direction, 
towards  the  west.  The  nearer  to  Green- 
land the  greater  is  the  cold.* 

The  next  route  to  be  considered  in 
order  of  time  would  be  the  American 

*  It  is  far  from  improbable  that  a  change 
has  taken  place  in  the  climate  of  the  part  of 
the  Arctic  regions  traversed  by  Koldewey, 
since  the  Dutch  seem  readily  to  have  found 
their  way  much  farther  north  two  centuries 
ago.  Indeed,  among  Captain  Koldewey's  re- 
sults is  one  which  seems  to  indicate  the  oc- 
currence of  such  a  change.  The  country  he 
explored  was  found  to  have  been  inhabited. 
"Numerous  huts  of  Esquimaux  were  seen, 
and  various  instruments  and  utensils  of  primi- 
tive form  :  but  for  some  reason  or  other  the 
region  seems  to  have  been  finally  deserted. 
The  Polar  bear  reigns  supreme  on  the  gla- 
ciers, as  the  walrus  does  among  the  icebergs." 
Not  improbably  the  former  inhabitants  were 
forced  to  leave  this  region  by  the  gradually 
increasing  cold. 


route  ;  but  we  prefer  to  leave  this  to  the 
last,  as  the  latest  results  relate  to  that 
route.  We  take  next,  therefore,  a  route 
which  some  regard  as  the  most  promising 
of  all — that,  namely,  which  passes  be- 
tween Spitzbergen  and  the  Scandinavian 
peninsula. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Lieut. 
Payer,  of  the  Austrian  Navy,  had  accom- 
panied Captain  Koldewey's  first  expedi- 
tion. When  driven  back  from  the  at- 
tempt to  advance  along  the  eastern 
shores  of  Greenland,  that  commander 
crossed  over  to  Spitzbergen,  and  tried  to 
find  the  Land  of  Gilles.  He  also  accom- 
panied Koldewey's  later  expedition,  and 
shared  his  belief  that  there  is  no  continu- 
ous channel  northwards  on  the  western 
side  of  the  North  Atlantic  Channel. 
Believing  still,  however,  with  Dr.  Peter- 
mann,  the  geographer,  that  there  is  an 
open  polar  sea  beyond  the  ice-barrier, 
Payer  set  out  in  187 1,  in  company  with 
Weyprecht,  towards  the  Land  of  Gilles. 
They  did  not  find  this  mysterious  land, 
but  succeeded  in  passing  150  miles  farther 
north,  after  rounding  the  south-eastern 
shores  of  Spitzbergen,  than  any  Arctic 
voyagers  who  had  before  penetrated  into 
the  region  lying  between  Spitzbergen  and 
Novaia  Zemlia.  Here  they  found,  be- 
yond the  76th  parallel,  and  between  42** 
and  60°  east  longitude,  an  open  sea,  and 
a  temperature  of  between  5°  and  7** 
above  the  freezing-point.  Unfortunately 
they  had  not  enough  provisions  with 
them  to  be  able  safely  to  travel  farther 
north,  and  were  thus  compelled  to  re- 
turn. The  season  seems  to  have  been 
an  unusually  open  one ;  and  it  is  much 
to  be  regretted  that  the  expedition  was 
not  better  supplied  with  provisions— a 
defect  which  appears  to  be  not  uncom*. 
mon  with  German  expeditions. 

Soon  after  their  return.  Payer  and 
Weyprecht  began  to  prepare  for  a  new 
expedition  ;  and  this  time  their  prepanu 
tions  were  thorough,  and  adapted  fot  a 
long  stay  in  Arctic  regions.  "  The  chief 
aim  of  this  expedition,"  says  the  Revue 
des  Deux  MondeSy  in  an  interesting  ac- 
count of  recent  Polar  researches,  **  was 
to  investigate  the  unknown  regions  of 
the  Polar  seas  to  the  north  of  Siberia, 
and  to  try  to  reach  Behring's  Straits  by 
this  route.  It  was  only,  if  after  two 
winters  and  three  summers  they  failed  to 
double  the  extreme  promontpry  of  Asisi, 
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that  they  were  to  direct  their  course  to- 
wards the  Pole.  The  voyagers,  number- 
ing twenty-four  persons,  left  the  Norwe- 
gian port  of  Tromsoe,  in  the  steamer 
Teget/ioffy  on  July  14,  1872.  Count 
Wilczek  followed  shortly  after  in  a  yacht, 
which  was  to  convey  coals  and  provisions 
to  an  eastern  point  of  the  Arctic  Ocean, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Teget/ioff.  At  a 
point  between  Novaia  Zemlia  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Petschora,  the  yacht  lost 
sight  of  the  steamer,  and  nothing  was 
heard  of  the  latter  for  twentv-five  months. 
General  anxiety  was  felt  for  the  fate  of 
the  expedition,  and  various  efforts  were 
made  by  Austria,  England,  and  Russia 
to  obtain  news  'of  it.  In  September, 
1874,  the  voyagers  suddenly  turned  up 
at  another  port,  and  soon  after  entered 
Vienna  amid  great  enthusiasm.  Their 
story  was  a  strange  one. 

It  appears  that  when  the  Tezcthoff  was 
lost  sight  of  (August  21,  1872),  she  had 
been  surrounded  by  vast  masses  of  ice, 
which  crushed  her  hull.     For  nearly  half 
a  year  the  deadly  embrace  of  the  ice  con- 
tinued ;  and  when  at  length  the  pressure 
ceased,  the  ship  remained  fixed  in  the 
ice,    several    miles    from    open    water. 
During  the  whole  summer  the  voyagers 
tried  to   release  their  ship,  but  in  vain. 
They  had  not,  however,  remained  motion- 
less all  this  time.     The  yacht  had   lost 
sight  of  them  at  a  spot  between  Novaia 
Zemlia  and   Malaia  Zemlia  (in   North 
Russia)  in  about  71°  north  latitude,  and 
they  were  imprisoned  not  far  north  of 
this  spot.     But  the  ice-field  was  driven 
hither  and  thither  by  the  winds,   until 
they  found  themselves,  on  the  last  day  of 
August,  1873,  only  6°  or  about  7  miles 
south  of    the  80th  parallel  of  latitude. 
Only  fourteen  miles  from  them,  on  the 
north,  they  saw  "  a  mass  of  mountainous 
land,  with  numerous  glaciers."     They 
could  not  reach  it  until  the  end  of  Octo- 
ber, however,  and  then  they  had  to  house 
themselves  in  preparation  for  the  long 
winter  night.       This  land   they    called 
Francis  Joseph  Land.     It  lies  north  of 
Novaia  Zemlia,  and  on  the  polar  side  of 
the  80th  parallel  of  latitude.     The  win- 
ter was  stormy  and   bitterly  cold,   the 
thermometer  descending  on  one  occasion 
to  72**  below  zero — very  nearly  as  low 
as  during  the  greatest  cold  experienced 
hy  Nares's  party.    In   February,   1874, 
"the    sun    having    reappeared,    Lieut. 
New  Smoks.— Vol.  XXV.,  No  2 


Payer  began  to  prepare  sledge  excursions 
to  ascertain  the  configuration  of  the  land . 

In    the   second    excursion    the 

voyagers  entered  Austria  Sound,  which 
bounds  Francis  Joseph  Island  on  the  east 
and  north,  and  found  themselves,  after 
emerging  from  it,  in  the  midst  of  a  large 
basin,  surrounded  by  several  large  islands. 
The  extreme  northern  point  reached  bv 
the  expedition  was  a  cape  on  one  of  these 
islands,  which  they  named  Prince  Ro- 
dolph's  Land,  calling  the  point  Cape 
Fligely.  It  lies  a  little  beyond  the  8ist 
parallel.  They  saw  land  farther  north 
beyond  the  83d  degree  of  latitude,  and 
named  it  Petermann's  Land.  The  arch- 
ipelago thus  discovered  is  comparable  in 
extent  to  that  of  which  Spitzbergen  is 
the  chief  island."  The  voyagers  were 
compelled  now  to  return,  as  the  firm  ice 
did  not  extend  farther  north.  They  had 
a  long,  difficult  and  dangerous  journey 
southwards — sometimes  on  open  water, 
in  small  boats,  sometimes  on  ice,  with 
sledges — impeded  part  of  the  time  by 
contrary  winds,  and  with  starvation  star- 
ing them  in  the  face  during  the  last  fort- 
night of  their  journey.  Fortunately  they 
reached  Novaia  Zemlia  before  their  pro- 
visions quite  failed  them,  and  were 
thence  conveyed  to  Wardhoe  by  a  Rus- 
sian trading  ship. 

We  have  now  -only  to  consider  the 
attempts  which  have  been  made  to 
approach  the  North  Pole  by  the  American 
route.  For,  though  Collinson  in  1850 
reached  high  latitudes  to  the  north  of 
Behring's  Straits,  while  Wrangel  and 
other  Russian  voyagers  have  attempted 
to  travel  northwards  across  the  ice  which 
bounds  the  northern  shores  of  Siberia, 
it  can  hardly  be  said  that  either  route 
has  been  followed  with  the  definite  pur- 
pose of  reaching  the  North  Pole.  We 
shall  presently,  however,  have  occasion 
to  consider  the  probable  value  of  the 
Behring's  Straits  route,  which  about  ten 
years  ago  was  advocated  by  the  French- 
man Lambert. 

Dr.  Kane's  expedition  in  1853-55  was 
one  of  those  sent  out  in  search  of  Sir 
John  Franklin.  It  was  fitted  out  at  the 
expense  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, and  the  route  selected  was  that 
along  Smith's  Sound,  the  northerly  pro- 
longation of  Baffin's  Bay.  Kane  win- 
tered in  1853  and  1854  in  Van  Rensse- 
laer's Inlet,  on  the  western  coast  of  Green- 
10 
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l.ir.d.  in  Inacude  78'  45  north.  Leav- 
ing; his  ship,  the  --/*:':■(/ av:\  he  made  a  boat 
v"*".:rney  :o  Upemavik,  6'  farther  south. 
Hi*  next  traced  Kennedy  Chwinnel,  the 
!:>v:heriv  i^rolonj^ation  of  Smith's  Sound, 
reachinc  "atitude  81 '  22  north.  He 
v.-iraod  hei.::its  visible  vet  farther  to  the 
iv."*r:h.  Parry  Mountains  ;  and  at  the  time 
— :ha:  is.  twentv  vears  a^io — the  land  so 
:'.,inied  was  :he  hi  j:hes:  northeriv  land  vet 
SL'en.  Hayes,  wh.^  had  accompanied 
u.;r.c  ::i  ::iis  voyajje,  succeeded  in  re-ich- 
i-.j:  a  sti'.l  higher  latitude  in  sledces 
dr.iwn  by  Ksouim.ii:x  dogs.  l^."»:h  Kane 
a"d  Hayes  agreed  in  announcing  that 
w!:ere  :>.e  shores  of  Greenland  trend  of: 
V- as: wards  from  Kennedy  Channel,  there 
w.is  an  o:  en  sea.  "  roilin^:."  as  Captain 
M.iury  n:.-gn:!oquen:Iy  says,  "with  the 
swc'i  of  a  boundless  ocean."  It  was  in 
T>."ir::cular  noticed  th:i:  the  tides  ebbed 
.:nd  ::owod  in  this  sea.  On  this  circum- 
st.ir.co  v.\v  :.::n  Maurv  based  hi^  conciu- 

r.:r:h  of  i^ireonland.  A: tor  showing  that 
,         ...  ..  ••« 
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s:r.*.::s   between     r»anin's    T^ay    and   i»ie 

:e\:  sb.cw>,  however.  :>..';:  he  re.illy  in- 
T.^-.dcv:    :-^   s:cn.:v  th.::  the  wa\es  were 
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b.iv:  been  rendered  s.^nuwh.i:  doubt! u".. 
b,  i:  rcn-i.'.rked  in  pas>:r.g.  bv  :he  results 
c  f   \. ' .: :  :  a :  n    N  ares  s   c x  p  ed ; : :  ^^ n  :  an  d    : : 

::."::  :.*:ere  .s  no:  an  oin^n  sea  dinvt.v 
."^ranvanicatinc  with  the  place  where 
K.-^ne  and  Hayes  observed  tidal  changes. 
1^ ,: : .  ai  a r :  f  ro:n  d :  rxv :  e\  i  .1  en  c e  of  this 
kir.d.  t«o  serious  errors  a::ec:  Maur\'s 
rj.-.>.'r.ing.  .*s  the  vnter  pointed  out  rme 
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thick  the  ice  might  be,  so  long  as  the  sea 
was  not  absolutely  icebound.  Even  if 
the  latter  condition  could  exist  for  a 
time,  the  tidal  wave  would  burst  the  icv 
fetters  that  bound  the  sea,  unless  the  sea 
were  frozen  to  the  ver>-  bottom ;  which, 
of  course,  can  never  happen  with  any 
sea  properly  so-called.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that,  even  in  the  coldest  win- 
ter of  the  coldest  polar  regions,  ice  of 
only  a  moderate  thickness  can  form 
in  open  sea  in  a  single  dav ;  but  the 
tidal  wave  does  no:  allow  ice  to  form  for 
a  single  hour  in  such  sort  as  to  bind  the 
crea:  ice-tlelds  and  the  shore-ice  into  one 
michtv  mass.  At  low  tide,  lor  a  verv  short 
time,  ice  may  form  in  the  spaces  between 
the  shore  ice  and  the  floating  ice.  and 
ag.vln  between  the  various  masses  of  float* 
ing  ice,  small  or  large  rap  :o  many  square 
miles  in  cx:ent»:  but  as  the  tidal  wave 
returns  i:  breaks  through  these  bonds  as 
easilv  as  the  Jewish  Hercules  burst  the 
withes  with  which  the  Thilistines  had 
bound  his  migh:y  limbs.  It  is  probable 
that  i:  solid  ice  as  thick  as  the  thickest 
wh:ch  N.ires's  rariv  found  f.oatin^  in  the 
ral.vocr>s:*.c  Se.i — ice  rcc  feet  thick — 
reached  from  shore  :o  shore  of  the  North 
Atl.mtic  Ch.:nnel,  the  tid?.l  wave  would 
burs:  the  barrer.  as  a  rivulet  risini:  but  a 
few  inches  bursts  the  thin  coating  which 
h.';S  fv">nned  over  i:  en  the  first  c^Md  night 
o:  autumn.  Ku:  no  such  maSsive  bar- 
riers h.:ve  to  be  broken  through,  for  the 
:id.:l  wave  never  cives  the  ice  an  hour's 
rest.  Maury  reasons  iha:  "the  tidal 
wave  :rom  the  -\t\int:c  can  no  more  pass 
under  the  i.*v  b.'.rrier  to  be  rropacated 
in  the  seas  :vyond.  than  the  vibrations  of 
a  inu>:c.'i  stnnc  cm  r.'.ss  with  its  notes  a 
fre:  on  which  the  niusician  has  placed 
his  r.n^ier."  IV,::  the  circun-. stances  are 
total'.v  d:::eren:.  The  ice  shares  the 
'.n  0 1 :  on  v^  t  t "  e  t ;  d  a  1  w.'. ve,  ^  h  ic  h  h as  n ot 
to  pass  under  the  ice  but  to  lift  it; 
wb:ch.  ot  course.  :t  does  cuite  as  readily 
as  though  there  were  no  ^ce,  but  only  the 
s.:me  wcgh:  ot  water.  Ihe  mere  weight 
o:  the  ice  counts  smvolv  as  noihinc.  The 
tid.il  wave  wou'd  r:se  as  easilv  in  the 
l^r:::sh  ^.'h.innel  i:  a  million  1 1  rear  East- 
er.: s  were  i:o.\t:ng  there  as  if  there  were 
not  even  a  ccsrk-lvot :  and  the  weight  of 
ice,  no  m,\t:er  how  thick  or  extensive, 
would  Iv  similar,  v  in  e  recti  ve  to  restrain 
the  great  w.^\if  which  the  sun  and  moon 
send  coursinc  twice  a  dav  athwart  our 
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oceans.     Maury's  other  mistake  was  even 
more  important  so  far  as  this  question  of 
an  open  sea  is  concerned.     "No  one," 
as  he  wrote  in   1867,  **  who  is  familiar 
with   the   astronomical   doctrine   of  the 
tides,  can  believe  for  a  moment  that  tides 
could   be    generated   in    a    land-locked 
ocean,  so  limited  in  extent  as  the  North 
Polar  sea  (assuming  its  existence)  must 
necessarily  be."     To  raise  a  tidal  wave 
the  sun  and  moon  require  not  merely  an 
ocean  of  wide  extent  to  act  upon,  but  an 
ocean  so  placed  that   there   is   a  great 
diversity  in  their  pull  on  various  parts 
of  it ;  for  it  is  the  difference  between  the 
pull  exerted  on  various  parts,   and  not 
the  pull   itself,  which   creates  the  tidal 
wave.     Now  the  Polar  sea  has  not  the 
required  extent,  and  is  not  in  the  proper 
position,  for  this  diversity  of  pull  to  exist 
to  a  sufficient  degree  to  produce  a  tidal 
wave  which  could  be  recognized.     It  is 
certain,  in  fact,   that,   whether  there  is 
open  water  or  not  near  the   Pole,   the 
tides  observed  by  Kane  and  Hayes  must 
have  come  from  the  Atlantic,  and  most 
probably  by  the  North  Atlantic  Channel. 
Captain  Hall's  expedition  in  the  Polaris 
(really  under  the  command  of  Budding- 
ton),  in  1871-72,  will  be  probably  in  the 
recollection    of    most    of    our    readers. 
Leaving    Newfoundland    on    June    29, 
187 1,  i^  sailed  up  Smith's  Sound,  and  by 
the  end  of  August  had  reached  the  80th 
parallel.     Thence  it  proceeded  up  Ken- 
nedy Channel,  and  penetrated  into  Robe- 
son Channel,  the  northerly  prolongation 
of  Kennedy  Channel,  and  only  13  miles 
wide.     Captain  Hall  followed  this  pass- 
age as  far  as  82°  16'  north  latitude,  reach- 
ing his  extreme  northerly  point  on  Sep- 
tember 3.     From  it  he  saw  "  a  vast  ex- 
panse of  open  sea,  which  he  called  Lin- 
coln Sea,  and  beyond  that  another  ocean ' 
or  gulf;     while     on     the     west    there 
appeared,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach, 
the  contours  of  coast.     This  region  he 
called  Grant  Land."     So  far  as  appears 
there  was  no  reason  at  that  time  why  the 
expedition   should  not   have  gone   still 
farther  north,  the  season  apparently  hav- 
ing been  exceptionally  open.      But  the 
naval  commander  of  the  expedition.  Cap- 
tain Buddington,  does  not  seem  to  have 
had  his  heart  in  the  work,  and,  to  the 
disapoointment  of  Hall,  the  Polaris  re- 
turned to  winter  in  Robeson  Channel,  a 
little  beyond  the  8ist  degree.      In   the 


same  month,  September,  i87r.  Captain 
Hall  died,  under  circumstances  which 
suggested  to  many  of  the  crew  and  officers 
the  suspicion  that  he  had  been  poisoned.* 
In  the  spring  of  1872  the  Polaris  resumed 
her  course  homewards.  They  were 
greatly  impeded  by  the  ice.  A  party 
which  got  separated  from  those  on  board 
were  unfortunately  unable  to  regain  the 
ship,  and  remained  on  an  ice-field  for  240 
days,  suffering  fearfully.  The  ice-field, 
like  that  on  which  the  crew  of  the  If  ansa 
had  to  take  up  their  abode,  drifted 
southwards,  and  was  gradually  diminish- 
ing, when  fortunately  a  passing  steamer 
observed  the  prisoners  (April  30,  1872) 
and  rescued  them.  The  Polaris  herself 
was  so  injured  by  the  ice  that  her  crew 
had  to  leave  her,  wintering  on  Lyttelton 
Island.  They  left  this  spot  in  the  early 
summer  of  1872,  in  two  boats,  and  were 
eventually  picked  up  by  a  Scotch  whaler. 
Captain  Nares's  expedition  followed 
Hall's  route.  We  do  not  propose  to  enter 
here  into  any  of  the  details  of  the  voyage, 
with  which  all  our  readers  are  no  doubt 
familiar.  The  general  history  of  the  ex- 
pedition must  be  sketched,  however,  in 
order  to  bring  it  duly  into  its  place  here. 
The  Alert  and  Discovery  sailed  under 
Captains  Nares  and  Stephenson  in  May, 
1875.  Their  struggle  with  the  ice  did 
not  fairly  commence  until  they  were 
nearing  the  79tli  parallel,  where  Baffin's 
Bay  merges  into  Smith's  Sound.  Thence, 
through  Smith's  Sound,  Kennedy  Chan- 
nel, and  Robeson  Channel,  they  had  a 
constant  and  sometimes  almost  desperate 
struggle  with  the  ice,  until  they  had 
reached  the  north  end  of  Robeson  Chan- 
nel. Here  the  Discovery  took  up  her 
winter  quarters,  in  north  latitude  81°  44', 
a  few  miles  north  of  Captain  Hall's  win- 
tering-place, but  on  the  opposite  (or 
westerly)  side  of  Robeson  Channel.  The 
Alert  still  struggled  northwards,  rounding 
the  north-east  point  of  Grant  Land,  and 
there  finding,  not,  as  was  expected,  a 
continuous  coast-line  on  the  west,  but  a 
vast  icebound  sea.  No  harbor  could  be 
found,  and  the  ship  was  secured  in  the 
inside  of  a  barrier  of  grounded  ice  in 
latitude  82°  31',  in  the  most  northerly 
wintering-place   ever    yet    occupied    by 

♦  Dr.  Emile  Besscls  was  tried  at  New  York 
in  1872.  on  the  charge  of  having  poisoned  Cap- 
tain Hall,  but  was  acquitted. 
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I.     The  ice  met  with  on  this  sea  is 
cribed  as  "  of  most  unusual  age  and 
zkness,  resembling  in  a  marked   de- 
.e,  both  in  appearance  and  formation, 
V  floating  icebergs  rather  than  ordinary 
it-water  ice.     Whereas  ordinary  ice  is 
om    2    feet   to  lo   feet    in    thickness, 
lat   in   this   Polar    sea  has    gradually 
icreased  in  age  and  thickness  until  it 
.leasures  from  80  feet  to  120  feet,  float- 
ng  with  its  surface  at  the  lower  part  15 
•eet   above    the    water-line.      In    some 
places  the  ice  reaches  a  thickness  of  from 
150  to  200  feet,  and  the  general  impres- 
sion among  the  officers  of  the  expedition 
seems  to  have  been  that  the  ice  of  this 
Palneocrystic  Sea  is  the  accumulation  of 
many  years,  if  not  of  centuries ;    "  that 
the   sea   is  never   free  of  it  and  never 
open ;    and   that   progress   to   the   Pole 
through  it  or  over  it  is  impossible  with 
our  present  resources." 

The  winter, which  followed  was  the 
bitterest  ever  known  by  man.  For  142 
days  the  sun  was  not  seen  ;  the  mercury 
was  frozen  during  nearly  nine  weeks. 
On  one  occasion  the  thermometer 
showed  104°  below  the  freezing-point; 
and  during  one  terrible  fortnight  the 
mean  temperature  was  91°  below  freez- 
ing. 

As  soon  as  the  sun  reappeared  sledge- 
exploration  began,  each  ship  being  left 
with  only  half-a-dozen  men  and  officers 
on  board.  Expeditions  -were  sent  east 
and  west,  one  to  explore  the  northern 
coast  of  Greenland,  the  other  to  explore 
the  coast  of  Grant  Land.  Captain 
Stephenson  crossed  over  from  the  jDis- 
C9verys  wintering-place  to  Polaris  Bay, 
and  there  placed  over  Hall's  grave  a  tab- 
let, prepared  in  England,  bearing  the  fol- 
lowing inscription  :  —  "  Sacred  to  the 
memory  of  Captain  C.  F.  Hall,  of  U.S. 
Polaris^  who  sacrificed  his  life  in  the 
advancement  of  science,  on  November  8, 
1 87 1.  This  tablet  has  been  erected  by 
the  British  Polar  Expedition  of  1875, 
who,  following  in  his  footsteps,  have 
profited  by  his  experience" — a  graceful 
acknowledgment  (which  might,  how- 
ever, have  been  better  expressed).  The 
party  which  travelled  westwards  traced 
the  shores  of  Grant  Land  as  far  as  west 
longitude  86°  30',  the  most  northerly 
•cape  being  in  latitude  83°  7',  and  longi- 
tude 70^  30',  west.  This  cape  they 
named  Cape  Colombia. 


The  coast  of  Greenland  was  explored 
as  far  east  as  longitude  50°  40'  (west), 
seeing    land   as   far  as   82^   54'   north, 
longitude     48°     ^^t^    west.      Lastly,     a 
party     under     Commander      Markham 
and    Lieutenant    Parr    pushed     north- 
wards.    They  were   absent   ten   weeks, 
but  had  not  travelled  so  far  north  in  the 
time  as  was  expected,   having  encoun- 
tered great  difficulties.     On  May  12  of 
the  present  year  they  reached  their  most 
northerly  point,  planting  the  British  flag 
in  latitude  ^-^  20'  26'  north.     "  Owing 
to     the     extraordinary    nature     of    the 
pressed-up   ice,   a  roadway  had   to  be 
formed  by  pickaxes  for  nearly  half  the 
distance  travelled,  before  any   advance 
could  be  safely  made,   even  with  light 
loads  ;  this  rendered  it  always  necessary 
to  drag  the  sledge-loads  forward  by  instal- 
ments and  therefore  to  journey  over  the 
same  road  several  times.     The  advance 
was   consequently  very   slow,  and   only 
averaged  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter  daily 
— much  the  same  rate  as  was  attained  by 
Sir  Edward  Parry  during  the  summer  of 
1827.     The    greatest  journey   made   in 
any  one  day  amounted  only  to  two  and 
three-quarters  miles.     Although  the  dis- 
tance  made    good   was    only  seventy- 
three   miles,  from  the  ship,   276   miles 
were  travelled  over   to   accomplish  it." 
It    is  justly    remarked,    in    the    narra- 
tive from  which  we  have  made  this  ex- 
tract, that   no   body  of  men  could  have 
surpassed  in  praiseworthy  perseverance 
this  gallant  party,  whose  arduous  struggle 
over  the  roughest  and  most  monotonous 
road  imaginable,  may  fairly  be  regarded 
as  surpassing  all  former  exploits  of  the 
kind.     (The   narrator  says    that   it  has 
**  eclipsed"  all  former  ones,  which   can 
scarcely  be  intended  to  be  taken  au  pied 
de  la  lettre.)      The  expedition   reached 
the    highest  latitude  ever  yet   attained 
under  any  conditions,  carried  a  ship  to 
higher  latitudes  than  any  ship  had  before 
reached,  and  wintered  in  higher  latitudes 
than  had  ever  before  been  dwelt  in  dur- 
ing   the    darkness    of  a  Polar  winter. 
They  explored  the  most  northerly  coast- 
line yet  traversed,  and  this  both  on  the 
east  and  west  of  their  route  northwards. 
They  have  ascertained  the  limits  of  human 
habitation  upon  this  earth,  and  have  even 
passed  beyond  the  regions  which  animah 
occupy,    though     nearly    to    the    mos 
northerly  limit  of  the  voyage  they  founc 
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signs  of  the  occasional  visits  of  warm- 
blooded animals.  Last,  but  not  least, 
they  have  demonstrated,  as  it  appears 
to  us  (though  possibly  Americans  will 
adopt  a  different  opinion),  that  by 
whatevei*  route  the  Pole  is  to  be 
reached  it  is  not  by  that  which  we  have 
here  called  the  American  route,  at  least 
with  the  present  means  of  transit  over 
icebound  seas.  The  country  may  well 
be  satisfied ,  with  such  results  (apart 
altogether  from  the  scientific  observa- 
tions, which  are  the  best  fruits  of  the  expe- 
dition), even  though  the  Pole  has  not 
yet  been  reached. 

Must  we  conclude,  however,  that  the 
North  Pole  is  really  inaccessible  ?  It 
appears  to  us  that  the  annals  of  Arctic 
research  justify  no  such  conclusion. 
The  attempt  which  has  just  been  made, 
although  supposed  at  the  outset  to  have 
been  directed  along  the  most  promising 
of  all  the  routes  heretofore  tried,  turned 
out  to  be  one  of  the  most  difficult  and 
dangerous.  Had  there  been  land  ex- 
tending northwards  (as  Sherard  Osborn 
and  others  opined),  on  the  western  side 
of  the  sea  into  which  Robeson  Channel 
opens,  a  successful  advance  might  have 
been  made  along  its  shore  by  sledging. 
M'Clintock,  in  1853,  travelled  1,220  miles 
in  105  days  ;  Richards  1,012  miles  in  102 
days;  Mecham  1,203  miles;  Richards 
and  Osborn  1,093  niiles  ;  Hamilton  1,150 
miles  with  a  dog-sledge  and  one  man.  In 
1854  Mechan\  travelled  1,157  miles  in 
only  70  days;  Young  travelled  1,150 
miles  and  M'Clintock  1,330  miles.  But 
these  journeys  were  made  either  over 
land  or  over  unmoving  ice  close  to  a 
shore-line.  Over  an  icebound  sea 
journeys  of  the  kind  are  quite  impracti- 
cable. But  the  conditions,  while  not 
more  favorable  in  respect  of  the  exist- 
ence of  land,  were  in  other  respects 
altogether  less  favorable  along  the  Amer- 
ican route  than  along  any  of  the  others 
we  have  considered  in  our  brief  sketch 
of  the  attempts  hitherto  made  to  reach 
the  Pole.  The  recent  expedition  win- 
tered as  near  as  possible  to  the  region  of 
maximum  winter  cold  in  the  western 
hemisphere,  and  pushed  their  journey 
'  northwards  athwart  the  region  of  maxi- 
mum summer  cold.  Along  the  course 
pursued  by  l*arry's  route  the  cold  is  far 
less  intense,  in  corresponding  latitudes, 
than   along  the  American   route ;    and 


cold  is  the  real  enemy  which  bars  the 
way  towards  the  Pole.  All  the  difficul- 
ties and  dangers  of  the  journey  either 
have  their  origin  (as  directly  as  the  ice 
itself)  in  the  bitter  Arctic  cold,  or  are 
rendered  effective  and  intensified  by  the 
cold.  The  course  to  be  pursued,  there- 
fore, is  that  indicated  by  the  tempera- 
ture. Where  the  July  isotherms,  or  lines 
of  equal  summer  heat,  run  northwards,  a 
weak  place  is  indicated  in  the  Arctic 
barrier ;  where  they  trend  southwards, 
that  barrier  is  strongest.  Now  there  are 
two  longitudes  in  which  the  July  Arctic 
isotherms  run  far  northward  of  their 
average  latitude.  One  passes  through  the 
Parry  Islands,  and  indicates  the  sea 
north-east  of  Behring's  Straits  as  a  suita- 
ble region  for  attack  ;  the  other  passes 
though  Spitzbergen,  and  indicates  the 
course  along  which  Sir  E.  Parry's  attack 
was  made.  The  latter  is  slightly  the 
more  promising  line  of  the  two,  so  far  as 
temperature  is  concerned,  the  isotherm 
of  36°  Fahrenheit  (in  July)  running  here 
as  far  north  as  the  77  th  parallel,  whereas 
its  highest  northerly  range  in  the  longi- 
tude of  the  Parry  Islands  is  but  about 
76°.  The  difference,  however,  is  neither 
great  nor  altogether  certain  ;  and  the  fact 
that  Parry  found  the  ice  drifting  south- 
wards, suggests  the  possibility  that  that 
may  be  the  usual  course  of  oceanic  cur- 
rents in  that  region.  North  of  the  Parry 
Islands  the  drift  may  be  northv/ardly,  like 
that  which  Payer  and  Weyprecht  experi- 
enced to  the  north  of  Novaia  Zemlia. 
There  is  one  great  attraction  for  men  of 
science  in  the  route  by  the  Parry  Islands. 
The  magnetic  pole  has  almost  certainly 
travelled  into  that  region.  Sir  J.  Ross 
found  it,  indeed,  to  be  near  Boothia 
Gulf,  far  to  the  east  of  the  Parry  Islands, 
in  1837.  But  the  variations  of  the  needle 
all  over  the  world  since  then,  indicate 
unmistakably  that  the  magnetic  poles 
have  been  travelling  round  towards  the 
west,  and  at  such  a  rate  that  the  northern 
magnetic  pole  has  probably  nearly 
reached  by  this  time  the  longitude^  of 
Behring's  Straits.  The  determination 
of  the  exact  present  position  of  the  Pole 
would  be  a  much  more  important  achieve- 
ment, so  far  as  science  is  concerned,  than 
a  voyage  to  the  pole  of  rotation. 

There  is  one  point  which  suggests  itself 
very  forcibly  in  reading  the  account  of 
the  sledging  expedition  from  the  Alert 
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towards  the  north.  In  his  official  report 
Captain  Nares  says  that  "half  of- each 
day  was  spent  in  dragging  the  sledges  in 
that  painful  fashion — face  toward  the 
boat — in  which  the  sailors  drag  a  boat 
from  the  sea  on  to  the  sand  ;"  and  again 
he  speaks  of  the  **  toilsome  dragging  of. 
the  sledges  over  ice-ridges  which  re- 
sembled a  stormy  sea  suddenly  frozen." 
In  doing  this**  276  miles  were  toiled  over 
in  travelling  only  73  miles."  Is  it 
altogether  clear  that  the  sledges  were 
worth  the  trouble?  One  usually  re- 
gards a  sledge  as  intended  to  carry 
travellers  and  their  provisions,  &c., 
over  ice  and  snow,  and  useful  when 
so  employed ;  but  when  the  travellers 
have  to  take  along  the  sledge,  going  four 
times  as  far  and  working  ten  limes  as 
hard  as  if  ihey  were  without  it,  the  ques- 
tion suggests  itself  whether  all  necessary 
shelter,  provisions,  and  utensils  might  not 
have  been  much  more  readily  conveyed 
by  using  a  much  smaller  and  lighter 
sledge,  and  by  distributing  a  large  part 
of  the  luggage  among  the  members  of  the 
expedition.  The  parts  of  a  small  hut 
could,  with  a  little!  ingenuity,  bj  so  con- 
structed as  to  admit  of  being  used  as 
levers,  crowbars,  carrying-poles,  and  so 
forth,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  luggage 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  expedition 
could  be  carried  by  their  help ;  while  a 
small,  light  sledge  for  the  rest  could  be 
helped  along  and  occasionally  lifted 
bodily  over  obstructions  by  levers  and 
beams  forming  part  of  the  very  material 
which  by  the  usual  arrangement  forms 
part  of  the  load.  We  are  not  suggesting, 
be  it  noticed,  that  by  any  devices  of  this 
sort  a  journey  over  tha  rough  ice  of 
Arctic  regions  could  be  made  easy.  lUit 
it  does  seem  to  us  that  if  a  i)arty  could 
go  back  and  forth  over  276  miles,  pick- 
axing a  way  for  a  sledge,  and  eventually 
dragging  it  along  over  the  path  thus 
pioneered  for  it,  and  making  only  an 
average  of  ij  mile  of  real  progress  per 
day,  or  73  miles  in  all,  the  same  men 
could  with  less  labor  (though  still,  doubt- 
less, with  great  toil  and  trouble)  make 
six  or  seven  miles  a  day  by  reducing 
their  impedimenta  to  what  could  be  car- 
ried directly  along  with  them.  Whether 
use   might   not   be   made   of  the  lifting 


.  power  of  buoyant  gas,  is  a  question  which 
only  experienced  aeronauts  and  Arctic 
voyagers  could  answer.  We  believe  that 
the  employment  of  imprisoned  balloon- 
power  for  many  purposes,  especially  in 
time  of  war,  has  received  as  yet  much 
less  attention  than  it  deserves.  Of 
course  we  are  aware  that  in  Arctic  re- 
gions many  difficulties  would  present 
themselves ;  and  the  idea  of  ordinary 
ballooning  over  the  Arctic  ice-fields  may 
be  regarded  as  altogether  wild  in  the 
present  condition  of  the  science  of 
aeronautics.  But  the  use  of  balloon- 
power  as  an  auxiliary,  however  impracti- 
cable at  present,  is  by  no  means  to  be 
despaired  of  as  science  advances. 

After  all,  however,  the  advance  upon 
the  Pole  itself,  however  interesting  to  the 
general  public,  is  far  less  important  to 
science  than  other  objects  which  Arctic 
travellers  have  had  in  view.  The  inquiry 
into  the  phenomena  of  terrestrial  mag- 
netism within  the  Arctic  regions  ;  the  in- 
vestigation of  oceanic  movements  there  ; 
of  the  laws  according  to  which  low  tem- 
peratures -  are  related  to  latitude  and 
geographical  conditions ;  the  study  of 
aerial  phenomena ;  of  the  limits  of  plant 
life  and  animal  life  ;  the  examination  of 
the  mysterious  phenomena  of  the  Aurora 
Borealis — these  and  many  other  interest- 
ing subjects  of  investigation  have  been 
as  yet  but  incompletely  dealt  with.  In 
the  Polar  regions,  as  Maury  well  re- 
marked, **  the  icebergs  are  framed  and 
glaciers  launched ;  there  the  tides  have 
their  cn-idle,  the  whales  their  nursery ; 
there  the  winds  complete  their  circuit, 
and  the  currents  of  the  sea  their  round, 
in  the  wonderful  system  of  oceanic  circu- 
lation ;  there  the  Aurora  is  lighted  up, 
and  the  trembling  needle  brought  to  rest ; 
and  there,  too,  in  the  mazes  of  that  mystic 
circle,  terrestrial  forces  of  occult  power 
and  of  vast  influence  upon  the  well-being 
of  man  are  continually  at  work.  It  is  a 
circle  of  mysteries ;  and  the  desire  to 
enter  it,  to  explore  its  untrodden  wastes 
and  secret  chambers,  and  to  study  its 
j)hysical  aspects,  has  grown  into  a  long- 
ing. Noble  daring  has  made  Arctic  ice 
and  snow-clad  seas  classic  ground." — 
Conihill  Magazine. 
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CHAPTER   I. 

Castle  Gowrie  is  one  of  the  most 
famous  and  interesting  in  all  Scotland. 
It  is  a  beautiful  old  house,  to  start  with, 
— perfect  in  old  feudal  grandeur,  with  its 
clustered  turrets  and  walls  that  could 
withstand  an  army, — its  labyrinths,  its 
hidden  stairs,  its  long  mysterious  pas- 
sages— passages  that  seem  in  many  cases 
to  lead  to  nothing,  but  of  which  no  one 
can  be  too  sure  what  they  lead  to.  The 
front,  with  its  fine  gateway  and  flanking 
towers,  is  approached  now  by  velvet 
lawns,  and  a  peaceful,  beautiful  old 
avenue,  with  double  rows  of  trees,  like  a 
cathedral ;  and  the  woods  out  of  which 
these  grey  towers  rise,  look  as  soft  and 
rich  in  foliage,  if  not  so  lofty  in  growth, 
as  the  groves  of  the  South.  But  this 
softness  of  aspect  is  all  new  to  the  place, 
— that  is,  new  within  the  century  or  two 
which  count  for  but  little  in  the  history 
of  a  dwelling-place,  some  part  of  which, 
at  least,  has  been  standing  since  the  days 
when  the  Saxon  Athelings  brought  such 
share  of  the  arts  as  belonged  to  them  to 
solidify  and  regulate  the  original  Celtic 
art  which  reared  incised  stones  upon 
rude  burial-places,  and  twined  mystic 
knots  on  its  crosses,,  before  historic  days. 
Even  of  this  primitive  decoration  there 
are  relics  at  Gowrie,  where  the  twistings 
and  twinings  of  Runic  cords  appear  still 
on  some  bits  of  ancient  wall,  solid  as 
rocks,  and  almost  as  everlasting.  From 
these  to  the  graceful  French  turrets,  which 
recall  many  a  grey  chateau,  what  a  long 
interval  of  years !  But  the^e  are  filled 
with  stirring  chronicles  enough,  besides 
the  dim,  not  always  decipherable  records, 
which  different  developments  of  archi- 
tecture have  left  on  the  old  house.  The 
Earls  of  Gowrie  had  been  in  the  heat  of 
every  commotion  that  took  ;  place  on  or 
about  the  Highland  line  for  jnore  genera- 
tions than  any  but  a  Ce)tic  pen  could 
record.  Rebellions,  revenges,  insurrec- 
tions, conspiracies,  nothing  in  which 
blood  was  shed  and  lands  lost,  took  place 
in  Scotland,  in  which  they  had  not  had 
a  share ;  and  the  annals  of  the  house  are 
very  full  and  not  without  many  a  stain. 
They  had  been  a  bold  and  vigorous  race 


— with   much   evil   in   them,   and   some 
good  ;  never  insignificant,  whatever  else 
they  might  be.     It   could   not  be  said, 
however,  that  they  are  remarkable  nowa- 
days.      Since    the    first    Stuart    rising, 
known  in  Scotland  as  "  the  Fifteen,"  they 
have  net  done  much  that  has  been  worth 
recording ;  but  yet   their  family  history 
has   always   been   of  an   unusual   kind. 
The   Randolphs    could    not    be    called 
eccentric  in  themselves  :  on  the  contrary, 
when  you  knew  them;  they  were  at  bot- 
tom a  respectable  race,  full  of  all  the  coun- 
try-gentleman virtues ;  and  yet  their  public 
career,  such  as  it  was,  had  been  marked 
by  the  strangest  leaps  and  jerks  of  vicis- 
situde.    You  would  have  said  an  impul- 
sive, fanciful  family — now  making  a  grasp 
at  some  visionary  advantage,  now  rush- 
ing into  some  wild  speculation,  now  mak- 
ing a  sudden  sally  into  public  life — but 
soon  falling  back  into   mediocrity,   not 
able  apparently,  even  when  the  impulse 
was  purely  selfish  and  mercenary,  to  keep 
it  up.     But  this  would  not  have  been  at 
all  a  true  conception  of  the  family  char- 
acter ;  their  actual  virtues  were  not  of 
the  imaginative  order,  and  their  freaks 
were  a  mystery  to  their  friends.     Never- 
theless these  freaks  were  what  the  gen- 
eral  world   was   most  aware  of   in  the 
Randolph  race.     The  late  Earl  had  been 
a  representative  peer  of  Scotland  (they 
had   no   English  title),  and   had   made 
quite  a  wonderful  start,  and  for  a  year  or 
two  had  seemed  about  to  attain  a  very 
eminent  place  in  Scotch  affairs  ;  but  his 
ambition  was  found  to  have  made  use  of 
some  very  equivocal  modes  of  gaining 
influence,  and  he  dropped  'accordingly 
at  once  and  for  ever  from  the  political 
firmament.     This  was  quite  a  common 
circumstance  in  the  family.     An  appar- 
ently brilliant  beginning,  a  discovery  of 
evil  means  adopted  for  ambitious  ends,  a 
sudden  subsidence,  and  the  curious  con- 
clusion at  the  end  of  everything  that 
this  schemer,  this  unscrupulous  specula- 
tor or  politician,  was  a  dull,  good  man 
after  all — unambitious,  contented,  full  of 
domestic    kindness     and     benevolence. 
This  family  peculiarity  made  the  history 
of  the  Randolphs  a  very  strange  one, 
broken  by  the  oddest  interruptions,  and 
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with  no  consistency  in  it.  There  was 
another  circumstance,  however,  which 
attracted  still  more  the  wonder  and  ob- 
servation of  the  public.  For  one  who 
can  appreciate  such  a  recondite  matter 
as  family  character,  there  are  hundreds 
who  are  interested  in  a  family  secret, 
and  this  the  house  of  Randolph  possess- 
ed in  perfection.  It  was  a  mystery 
which  piqued  ihe  imagination  and  ex- 
cited the  interest  of  the  entire  country. 
The  story  went,  that  somewhere  hid 
amid  the  massive  walls  and  tortuous 
passages  there  was  a  secret  chamber  in 
Gowrie  Castle.  Everybody  knew  of  its 
existence ;  but  save  the  earl,  his  heir, 
and  one  other  person,  not  of  the  family, 
but  filling  a  confidential  post  in  their 
service,  no  mortal  knew  where  this  mys- 
terious hiding-place  was.  There  had 
been  countless  guesses  made  at  it,  and 
expedients  of  all  kinds  invented  to  find 
it  out.  Every  visitor  who  ever  entered 
the  old  gateway,  nay,  even  passing  trav- 
ellers who  saw  the  turrets  from  the  road, 
searched  keenly  for  some  trace  of  this 
mysterious  chamber.  But  all  guesses  and 
researches  were  equally  in  vain. 

I  was  about  to  say  that  no  ghost-story 
I  ever  heard  of  has  been  so  steadily  and 
long  believed.  But  this  would  be  a  mis- 
take, for  nobody  knew  even  with  any  cer- 
tainty that  there  was  a  ghost  connected 
with  it.  A  secret  chamber  was  nothing 
v.'onderful  in  so  old  a  house.  No  doubt 
they  exist  in  many  such  old  houses,  and 
are  always  curious  and  interesting — 
strange  relics,  more  moving  than  any  his- 
tory, of  the  time  when  a  man  was  not 
safe  in  his  own  house,  and  when  it  might 
be  necessary  to  secure  a  refuge  beyond 
the  reach  of  spies  or  traitors  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice.  Such  a  refuge  was  a  ne- 
cessity of  life  to  a  great  medieval  noble. 
The  peculiarity  about  this  secret  cham- 
ber, however,  was,  that  some  secret  con- 
nected with  the  very  existence  of  the 
family  was  always  understood  to  be  in- 
volved in  it.  It  was  not  only  the  secret 
hiding-place  for  an  emergency,  a  kind  of 
historical  possession  presui)posing  the 
importance  of  his  race,  of  which  a  man 
might  be  honestly  proud  ;  but  there  was 
something  hidden  in  it  of  which  assured- 
ly the  race  could  not  be  proud.  It  is 
wonderful  how  easily  a  family  learns  to 
])ique  itself  upon  any  distinctive  posses- 
sion.    A  ghost  is  a  sign  of  importance 


not  to  be  despised ;  a  haunted  room  is 
worth  as  much  as  a  small  farm  to  the 
complacency  of  the  family  that  owns  it. 
And  no  doubt  the  younger  branches  of 
the  Gowrie  family — the  light-minded 
portion  of  the  race — felt  this,  and  were 
proud  of  their  unfathomable  secret,  and 
felt  a  thrill  of  agreeable  awe  and  piquant 
suggestion  go  through  them,  when  they 
remembered  the  mysterious  something 
which  they  did  not  know  in  their  fami- 
liar home.  That  thrill  ran  through  the 
entire  circle  of  visitors,  and  children,  and 
serv^ants,  when  the  Earl  peremptorily  for- 
bade a  projected  improvement,  or  stop- 
ped a  reckless  exploration.  They  looked 
at  each  other  with  a  pleasurable  shiver. 
"  Did  you  hear  r  they  said.  ''  He  will 
not  let  Lady  Gowrie  have  that  closet  she 
wants  so  much  in  that  bit  of  wall.  He 
sent  the  workmen  about  their  business 
before  they  could  touch  it,  though  the 
wall  is  twenty  feet  thick  if  it  is  an  inch  ; 
ah  !"  said  the  visitors,  looking  at  each 
other ;  and  this  lively  suggestion  sent 
tinglings  of  excitement  to  their  very  fin- 
ger-points ;  but  even  to  his  wife,  mourn- 
ing the  commodious  closet  she  had  in- 
tended, the  Earl  made  no  explanations. 
For  anything  she  knew,  it  might  be  there, 
next  to  her  room,  this  mysterious  lurk- 
ing-place ;  and  it  may  be  suppo.sed  that 
this  suggestion  conveyed  to  Lady  Gow- 
rie's  veins  a  thrill  more  keen  and  strange, 
perhaps  too  vivid  to  be  pleasant.  But 
she  was  not  in  the  favored  or  unfortunate 
number  of  those  to  whom  the  truth  could 
be  revealed. 

I  need  not  say  what  the  different  the- 
ories on  the  subject  were.  Some  thought 
there  had  been  a  treacherous  massacre 
there,  and  that  the  secret  chamber  was 
blocked  by  the  skeletons  of  murdered 
guests, — a  treachery  no  doubt  covering 
the  family  with  shame  in  its  day,  but  so 
condoned  by  long  softening  of  years  as 
to  have  all  the  shame  taken  out  of  it. 
The  Randolphs  could  not  have  felt  their 
character  affected  by  any  such  interest- 
ing historical  record.  They  were  not  so 
morbidly  sensitive.  Some  said,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  Earl  Robert,  the  wicked 
Earl,  was  shut  up  there  in  everlasting 
penance,  playing  cards  with  the  devil 
for  his  soul.  But  it  would  have  been  too 
great  a  feather  in  the  family  cap  to  have 
thus  got  the  devil,  or  even  one  of  his  an- 
gels, bottled  up,  as  it  were,  and  safely  in 
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hand,  to  make  it  possible  that  any  lasting 
stigma  could  be  connected  with  such  a 
fact  as  this.  What  a  thing  it  would  be 
to  know  where  to  lay  one's  hand  upon 
the  Prince  of  Darkness,  and  prove  him 
once  for  all,  cloven  foot  and  everything 
else,  to  the  confusion  of  gainsayers  ! 

So  this  was  not  to  be  received  as  a 
satisfactory  solution,  nor  could  any  other 
be  suggested  which  was  more  to  the 
purpose.  The  popular  mind  gave  it  up, 
and  yet  never  gave  it  up ;  and  still 
everybody  who  visits  Gowrie,  be  it  as  a 
guest,  be  it  as  a  tourist,  be  it  only  as  a 
gazer  from  a  passing  carriage,  or  from 
the  flying  railway  train  which  just 
glimpses  its  turrets  in  the  distance,  daily 
and  yearly  spends  a  certain  amount  of 
curiosity,  wonderment,  and  conjecture 
about  the  Secret  Chamber — the  most 
piquant  and  undiscoverable  wonder 
which  has  endured  unguessed  and  unde- 
ciphered  to  Inodern  times. 

This  was  how  the  matter  stood  when 
young  John  Randolph,  Lord  Lindores, 
came  of  age.  He  was  a  young  man  of 
great  character  and  energy,  not  like  the 
usual  Randolph  strain — for,  as  we  have 
said,  the  type  of  character  common  in 
this  romantically-situated  family,  not- 
withstanding the  erratic  incidents  com- 
mon to  them,  was  that  of  dulness  and 
honesty,  especially  in  their  early  days. 
But  young  Lindores  was  not  so.  He 
was  honest  and  honorable,  but  not 
dull.  He  had  gone  through  almost  a 
remarkable  course  at  school  and  at  the 
university — not  perhaps  in  quite  the  or- 
dinary way  of  scholarship,  but  enough  to 
attract  men's  eyes  to  him.  He  had 
made  more  than  one  great  speech  at  the 
Union.  He  was  full  of  ambition,  and 
force,  and  life,  intending  all  sorts  of 
great  thipgs,  and  meaning  to  make  his 
position  a  stepping-stone  to  all  that  was 
excellent  in  public  life.  Not  for  him 
the  country-gentleman  existence  which 
was  congenial  to  his  father.  The  idea  of 
succeeding  to  the  family  honors  and  be- 
coming a  Scotch  peer,  either  represented 
or  representative,  filled  him  with  horror  ; 
and  filial  piety  in  his  case  was  made  warm 
by  all  the  energy  of  personal  hopes  when 
he  prayed  that  his  father  might  live,  if 
not  for  ever,  yet  longer  than  any  Lord 
Gowrie  had  lived  for  the  last  century  or 
two.  He  was  as  sure  of  his  election  for 
the   county  the   next  time  there  \yas  a 


chance,  as  anybody  can  be  certain  of 
anything ;  and  in  the  meantime  he  meant 
to  travel,  to  go  to  America,  to  go  no  one 
could  tell  where,  seeking  for  instruction 
and  experience,  as  is  the  manner  of  high- 
spirited  young  men  with  parliamentary 
tendencies  in  the  present  day.  In  former 
tiines  he  would  have  gone  "  to  the  wars 
in  the  Hie  Germanic,"  or  on  a  crusade 
to  the  Holy  Land ;  but  the  days  of  the 
crusaders  and  of  the  soldiers  of  fortune 
being  over,  Lindores  followed  the  fash- 
ion of  his  time.  He  had  made  all  his 
arrangements  for  his  tour,  which  his 
father  did  not  oppose.  On  the  contrary 
Lord  Gowrie  encouraged  all  those  plans, 
though  with  an  air  of  melancholy  indul- 
gence which  his  son  could  not  under- 
stand. **  It  will  do  you  good,"  he  said, 
with  a  sigh.  "  Yes,  yes,  my  boy ;  the 
best  thing  for  you."  This,  no  doubt, 
was  true  enough  ;  but  there  was  an  im- 
plied feeling  that  the  young  man  would 
require  something  to  do  him  good — that 
he  would  want  the  soothing  of  change 
and  the  gratification  of  his  wishes,  as  one 
might  speak  of  a  convalescent  or  the 
victim  of  some  calamity.  This  tone 
puzzled  Lindores,  who,  though  he 
thought  it  a  fine  thing  to  travel  and  ac- 
quire information,  was  as  scornful  of  the 
idea  of  being  done  good  to  as  is  natural 
to  any  fine  young  fellow  fresh  from  Ox- 
ford and  the  triumphs  of  the  Union. 
But  he  reflected  that  the  old  school  had 
its  own  way  of  treating  things,  and  was 
satisfied.  All  was  settled  accordingly  for 
this  journey,  before  he  came  home  to  go 
through  the  ceremonial  performances  of 
the  coming  of  age,  the  dinner  of  the  ten- 
antry, the  speeches,  the  congratulations, 
his  father's  banquet,  his  mother's  ball. 
It  was  in  summer  and  the  country  was 
as  gay  as  all  the  entertainments  that 
were  to  be  given  in  his  honor.  His 
friend  who  was  going  to  accompany  him 
on  his  tour,  as  he  had  accompanied  him  . 
through  a  considerable  portion  of  his  life 
— Almeric  Ffarrington,  a  young  man  of 
the  same  aspirations — came  up  to  Scot- 
land with  him  for  these  festivities.  And 
as  they  rushed  through  the  night  on  the 
Great  Northern  Railway,  in  the  intervals 
of  two  naps,  they  had  a  scrap  of  conver- 
sation as  to  these  birthday  glories.  "  It 
will  be  a  bore,  but  it  will  not  last  long," 
said  Lindores.  They  were  both  of  the 
opinion  that  anything  that  did  not  pro- 
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duce  information  or  promote  culture  was 
a  bore. 

"  But  is  there  not  a  revelation  to  be 
made  to  you,  among  all  the  other  things 
you  have  to  go  through  ?'*  said  Ffaring- 
ton.  "  Have  not  you  to  be  introduced 
to  the  secret  chamber,  and  all  that  sort 
of  thing  ?  I  should  like  to  be  of  the 
party  there,  Lindores." 

"  Ah,"  said  the  heir,  "  I  had  forgotten 
that  part  of  it,"  which,  however,  was  not 
the  case.  **  Indeed  I  don't  know  if  I 
am  to  be  told.  Even  family  dogmas  are 
shaken  nowadays." 

"  Oh,  I  should  insist  on  that,"  said 
Ffarrington  lightly.  "  It  is  not  many 
who  have  the  chance  of  paying  such  a 
visit — better  than  Home  and  all  the  me- 
diums.    I  should  insist  upon  that." 

"  I  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  it 
has  any  connection  with  Home  or  the 
mediums,"  said  Lindores,  slightly  net- 
tled. He  was  himself  an  esprit  fort ; 
but  a  mystery  in  one's  own  family  is  not 
like  vulgar  mysteries..  He  liked  it  to  be 
respected. 

**  Oh,  no  offence,"  said  his  companion. 
"  I  have  always  thought  that  a  railway 
train  would  be  a  great  chance  for  the 
spirits.  If  one  was  to  show  suddenly  in 
that  vacant  seat  beside  you,  what  a  tri- 
umphant proof  of  their  existence  that 
would  !)c !  but  they  don't  take  advan- 
tage of  their  opportunities." 

Lindores  could  not  tell  what  it  was 
that  made  him  think  at  that  moment  of 
a  portrait  he  had  seen  in  a  back  room 
at  the  castle  of  old  Earl  Robert,  the 
wicked  Earl.  It  was  a  bad  portrait — a 
daub — a  copy  made  by  an  amateur  of 
the  genuine  portrait,  which,  out  of  hor- 
ror of  Earl  Robert  and  his  wicked  ways, 
had  been  removed  by  some  intermediate 
lord  from  its  place  in  the.  gallery.  Lin- 
dores had  never  seen  the  original — noth- 
ing but  this  daub  of  a  copy.  Yet  some- 
how this  face  occurred  to  him  by  some 
strange  link  of  association — seemed  to 
come  into  his  eyes  as  his  friend  spoke. 
A  slight  shiver  ran  over  him.  It  was 
strange.  He  made  no  reply  to  Ffarring- 
ton, but  set  himself  to  think  how  it  could 
be  that  the  latent  presence  in  his  mind 
of  some  anticipation  of  this  approaching 
disclosure,  touched  into  life  by  his 
friend's  suggestion,  should  have  called 
out  of  his  memory  a  momentary  realisa- 
tion of  the  acknowledged  magician  of 


the  family.  This  sentence  is  full  of  long 
words  ;  but  unfortunately  long  words  are 
required  in  such  a  case.  And  the  pro- 
cess was  very  simple  when  you  traced  it 
out.  It  was  the  clearest  case  of  uncon- 
scious cerebration.  He  shut  his  eyes  by  . 
way  of  securing  privacy  while  he  thought 
it  out ;  and  being  tired,  and  not  at  Ull 
alarmed  by  his  unconscious  cerebration, 
before  he  opened  them  again  fell  fast 
asleep. 

And  his  birthday,  which  was  the  day 
following  his  arrival  at  Glenlyon,  was  a 
very  busy  day.  He  had  not  time  to- 
think  of  anything  but  the  immediate  oc- 
cupations of  the  moment.  Public  and 
private  greetings,  congratulations,  offer- 
ings, poured  upon  him.  The  Cowries 
were  popular  in  this  generation,  which 
was  far  from  being  usual  in  the  family. 
Lady  Cowrie  was  kind  and  generous, 
with  that  kindness  which  comes  from 
tlie  heart,  and  which  is  the  only  kind- 
ness likely  to  impress  the  keen-sighted 
popular  judgment;  and  Lord  Cowrie 
had  but  little  of  the  equivocal  reputation 
of  his  predecessors.  They  could  be 
splendid  now  and  then  on  great  occa- 
sions, though  in  general  they  were  home- 
ly enough ;  all  which  the  public  likes. 
It  was  a  bore,  Linordes  said  ;  but  yet 
the  young  man  did  not  dislike  the  hon- 
ors, and  the  adulation,  and  all  the  hearty 
speeches  and  good  wishes.  It  is  sweet 
to  a  young  man  to  feel  himself  the  cen- 
tre of  all  hopes.  It  seemed  very  rea- 
sonable to  him — very  natural — that  he 
should  be  so,  and  that  the  farmers 
should  feel  a  pride  of  anticipation  in 
thinking  of  his  future  speeches  in  Parlia- 
ment. He  promised  to  them  with  the 
sincerest  good  faith  that  he  would  not 
disappoint  their  expectations — that  he 
would  feel  their  interest  in  him  an  addi- 
tional spur.  What  so  natural  as  that  in- 
terest and  these  expectations  1  He  was 
almost  solemnised  by  his  own  position — 
so  young,  looked  up  to  by  so  many  peo- 
ple— so  many  hopes  depending  on  him  ; 
and  yet  it  was  quite  natural.  Ilis  father, 
however,  was  still  more  solemnised  than 
Lindores — and  this  was  strange,  to  say 
the  least.  His  face  grew  graver  and  gra- 
ver as  the  day  went  on,  till  it  almost 
see;Tied  as  if  he  were  dissatisfied  with  his  ' 
son's  popularity,  or  had  some  painful 
thought  weighing  on  his  mind.  He  was 
restless  and  eager  for  the  termination  of 
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stood  convulsed,  struggling  with  dry  lips 
and  choking  voice. 

The  Appearance  smiled,  as  if  knowing 
his  thoughts — not  unkindly,  not  malign- 
ly— with  a  certain  amusement-  mingled 
with  scorn.  Then  he  spoke,  and  the 
sound  seemed  to  breathe  through  the 
room  not  like  any  voice  that  Lindores 
had  ever  heard,  a  kind  of  utterance  of  the 
place,  like  the  rustle  of  the  air  or  the  rip- 
ple of  the  sea.  *'  You  will  learn  better 
to-night :  this  is  no  phantom  of  your 
brain  ;  it  is  I." 

"  In  God's  name,"  cried  the  young 
man  in  his  soul ;  he  did  not  know 
whether  the  words  ever  got  into  the  air 
or  not,  if  there  was  any  air  ; — "  in  God's 
name,  who  are  you  ?** 

The  figure  rose  as  if  coming  to  him  to 
reply ;  and  Lindores,  overcome  by  the 
apparent  approach,  struggled  into  utter- 
ance. A  cry  came  from  him — he  heard 
it  this  time — and  even  in  his  extremity 
felt  a  pang  the  more  to  hear  the  terror  in 
his  own  voice.  But  he  did  not  flinch,  he 
stood  desperate,  all  his  strength  concen- 
trated in  the  act ;  he  neither  turned  nor 
recoiled.  Vaguely  gleaming  through  his 
mind  came  the  thought  that  to  be  thus 
brought  in  contact  with  the  unseen  was 
the  experiment  to  be  most  desired  on 
earth,  the  final  settlement  of  a  hundred 
questions;  but  his  faculties  were  not 
sufficiently  under  command  to  entertain 
it.     He  only  stood  firm,  that  was  all. 

And  the  figure  did  not  approach  him  ; 
after  a  moment  it  subsided  back  again  in- 
to the  chair — subsided,  for  no  sound,  not 
the  faintest,  accompanied  its  movements. 
It  was  the  form  of  a  man  of  middle  age, 
the  hair  white,  but  the  beard  only  crisp- 
ed with  grey,  the  features  those  of  the 
l)icture — a  familiar  face,  more  or  less  like 
all  the  Randolphs,  but  with  an  air  of 
domination  and  power  altogether  unlike 
that  of  the  race.  He  was  dressed  in  a 
long  robe  of  dark  color  embroidered 
with  strange  lines  and  angles.  There 
was  nothing  repellent  or  terrible  in  his  air 
— nothing  except  the  noiselessness,  the 
calm,  the  absolute  stillness,  which  was  as 
much  in  the  place  as  in  him,  to  keep  up 
the  involuntary  trembling  of  the  behold- 
er. His  expression  was  full  of  dignity 
and  thoughtfulness,  and  not  malignant  or 
unkind.  He  might  have  been  the  kind- 
ly patriarch  of  the  house,  watching  over 
its  fortunes  in  a  seclusion  he  had  chosen. 
The  pulses  that  had  been   beating  in 


Lindores  were  stilled.  What  was  his 
panic  for  ?  a  gleam  even  of  self-ridicule 
took  possession  of  him,  to  be  standing 
there  like  an  absurd  hero  of  antiquated 
romance  with  the  rusty,  dusty  sword — 
good  for  nothing,  surely  not  adapted  for 
use  against  this  noble  old  magician — in 
his  hand — 

**  You  are  right,"  said  the  voice,  once 
more  answering  his  thoughts ;  "  what 
could  you  do  with  that  sword  against 
me,  young  Lindores  ?  Put  it  by.  Why 
should  my  children  meet  me  like  an  ene- 
my.^ You  are  my  flesh  and  blood. 
Give  me  your  hand." 

A  shiver  ran  through  the  young  man's 
frame.  The  hand  that  was  held  out  to 
him  was  large  and  shapely  and  white, 
with  a  straight  line  across  the  palm — a 
family  token  upon  which  the  Randolphs 
prided  themselves — a  friendly  hand  ;  and 
the  face  smiled  upon  him,  fixing  him 
with  those  calm,  profound,  blue  eyes. 
"  Come,"  said  the  voice.  The  word 
seemed  to  fill  the  place,  melting  upon 
him  from  every  corner,  whispering  round 
him  with  softest  persuasion.  He  was 
lulled  and  calmed  in  spite  of  himself. 
Spirit  or  no  spirit,  why  should  not  he  ac- 
cept this  proffered  courtesy  ?  What 
harm  could  come  of  it  ?  The  chief  thing 
that  retained  him  was  the  dragging  of 
the  old  sword,  heavy  and  useless,  which 
he  held  mechanically,  but  which  some 
internal  feeling — he  could  not  tell  what 
— prevented  him  from  putting  down. 
Superstition,  was  it  ? 

"  Yes,  that  is  superstition,"  said  his  an- 
cestor, serenely ;  "  put  it  down  and  come." 

"  You  know  my  thoughts,"  said  Lin- 
dores ;  "  I  did  not  speak." 

"  Your  mind  spoke,  and  spoke  justly. 
Put  down  that  emblem  of  brute  force 
and  superstition  together.  Here  it  is  the 
intelligence  that  is  supreme.     Come." 

Lindores  stood  doubtful.  He  was 
calm  ;  the  power  of  thought  was  restored 
to  him.  If  this  benevolent  venerable 
patriarch  was  all  he  seemed,  why  his  fa- 
ther's terror  ?  why  the  secrecy  m  which 
his  being  was  involved  ?  His  own  mind, 
though  calm,  did  not  seem  to  act  in  the 
usual  way.  Thoughts  seemed  to  be 
driven  across  it  as  by  a  wind.  One  of 
these  came  to  him  suddenly  now — 


"  How  there  looked  him  in  the  face, 
An  angel  beautiful  and  bright, 
And  how  he  knew  it  was  a  fiend." 
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The  words  were  not  ended,  when  Earl 
Robert  replied  suddenly  with  impatience 
in  his  voice,  **  Fiends  are  of  the  fancy 
of  men  ;  like  angels  and  other  follies.  I 
am  your  father.  You  know  me ;  and 
you  are  mine,  Lindores.  I  have  power 
beyond  what  you  can  understand  ;  but  I 
want  flesh  and  blood  to  reign  and  to  en- 
joy.    Come,  Lindores!" 

He  put  out  his  other  hand.  The  ac- 
tion, the  look,  were  those  of  kindness, 
almost  of  longing,  and  the  face  was  fa- 
miliar, the  voice  was  that  of  the  race. 
Supernatural !  was  it  supernatural  that 
this  man  should  live  here  shut  up  for 
ages  ?  and  why  ?  and  how  ?  Was  there 
any  explanation  of  it  ?  The  young 
man's  brain  began  to  reel.  He  could 
not  tell  which  was  real — the  life  he  had 
left  half  an  hour  ago,  or  this.  He  tried 
to  look  round  him,  but  could  not ;  his 
eyes  were  caught  by  those  other  kindred 
eyes,  which  seemed  to  dilate  and  deepen 
as  he  looked  at  them,  and  drew  him 
with  a  strange  compulsion.  He  felt 
himself  yielding,  swaying  towards  the 
strange  being  who  thus  invited  him. 
What  might  happen  if  he  yielded  ?  And 
he  could  not  turn  away,  he  could  not 
tear  himself  from  the  fascination  of 
those  eyes.  With  a-sudden  strange  im- 
pulse which  was  half  despair  and  half  a 
bewildering  half-conscious  desire  to  try 
one  potency  against  another,  he  thrust 
forward  the  cross  of  the  old  sword  be- 
tween him  and  those  appealing  hands. 
"  In  the  name  of  God  !"  he  said. 

Lindores  never  could  tell  whether  it  was 
that  he  himself  grew  faint,  and  that  the 
dimness  of  swooning  came  into  his  eyes 
after  this  violence  and  strain  of  emotion, 
or  if  it  was  his  spell  that  worked.  But 
there  was  an  instantaneous  change. 
Everything  swam  around  him  for  the 
moment,  a  giddiness  and  blindness  seized 
him,  and  he  saw  nothing  but  the  vague 
outlines  of  the  room,  empty  as  when  he 
entered  it.  But  gradually  his  conscious- 
ness caine  back,  and  he  found  himself 
standing  on  the  same  spot  as  before, 
clutching  the  old  sword,  and  grad- 
ually, as  though  a  dream,  recognised 
the  same  figure  emerging  out  of  the  mist 
which — was  it  solely  in  his  own  eyes  ? — 
had  enveloped  everything.  But  it  was 
no  longer  in  the  same  attitude.  The 
hands  which  had  been  stretched  out  to 
him  were  busy  now  with  some  of  the 


strange  instruments  on  the  table,  mov- 
ing about,  now  in  the  action  of  writing, 
now  as  if  managing  the  keys  of  a  tele- 
graph. Lindores  felt  that  his  brain  was 
all  atwist  and  set  wrong ;  but  he  was 
still  a  human  being  of  his  century.  He 
thought  of  the  telegraph  with  a  keen 
thrill  of  curiosity  in  the  midst  of  his  re- 
viving sensations.  What  communication 
was  this  which  was  going  on  before  his 
eyes  ?  The  magician  worked  on.  He 
had  his  face  turned  towards  his  victim, 
but  his  hands  moved  with  unceasing  ac- 
tivity. And  Lindores,  as  he  grew  accus- 
tomed to  the  position,  began  to  weary — 
to  feel  like  a  neglected  suitor  waiting  for 
an  audience.  To  be  wound  up  to  such 
a  strain  of  feeling,  then  left  to  wait,  was 
intolerable ;  impatience  seized  upon 
him.  What  circumstances  can  exist,  how- 
ever horrible,  in  which  a  human  be- 
ing will  not  feel  impatience  ?  He  made 
a  great  many  efforts  to  speak  before  he 
could  succeed.  It  seemed  to  him  that 
his  body  felt  more  fear  than  he  did — 
that  his  muscles  were  contracted,  his 
throat  parched,  his  tongue  refusing  its 
office,  although  his  mind  was  unaffected 
and  undismayed.  At  last  he  found  an 
utterance  in  spite  of  all  resistance  of  his 
flesh  and  blood. 

"  Who  are  you  ?"  he  said  hoarsely. 
"You  that  live  here  and  oppress  this 
house  ?*' 

The  vision  raised  its  eyes  full  upon 
him,  with  again  that  strange  shadow  of  a 
smile,  mocking  yet  not  unkind.  "  Do 
you  remember  me,"  he  said,  "  on  your 
journey  here.**" 

"  That  was — a  delusion."  The  young 
man  gasped  for  breath. 

"  More  like  that  you  are  a  delusion. 
You  have  lasted  but  one-and-twenty 
years,  and  I — for  centuries." 

"  How  ?  For  centuries  —  and  why  ? 
Answer  me — are  you  man  or  demon  ?" 
cried  Lindores,  tearing  the  words,  as  he 
felt,  out  of  his  own  throat.  "Are  you 
living  or  dead  ?" 

The  magician  looked  at  him  with  the 
same  intense  gaze  as  before.  **Be  on 
my  side,  and  you  shall  know  everything, 
Lindores.  I  want  one  of  my  own  race. 
Others  I  could  have  in  plenty;  but  I 
want  you,  A  Randolph,  a  Randolph ! 
and  you.  Dead  !  do  I  seem  dead  ?  You 
shall  have  everything — more  than  dreams 
can  give — if  you  will  be  on  my  side." 
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Can  he  give  what  he  has  not  ?  was  the 
thought  that  ran  through  the  mind  of 
Lindores.  But  he  could  not  speak  it. 
Something  that  choked  and  stifled  him 
was  in  his  throat. 

"  Can  I  give  what  I  have  not  ?  I  have 
everything — power,  the  one  thing  worth 
having ;  and  you  shall  have  more  than 
power,  for  you  are  young — my  son  !  Lin- 
dores!" 

To  argue  was  natural,  and  gave  the 
young  man  strength.  "  Is  this  life,"  he 
said,  "here.'*  What  is  all  your  power 
worth — here  ?  To  sit  for  ages  and  make 
a  race  unhappy  .^" 

A  momentary  convulsion  came  across 
the  still  face.  "  You  scorn  me,"  he  cried, 
with  an  appearance  of  emotion,  "  because 
you  do  not  understand  how  I  move  the 
world.  Power!  'Tis  more  than  fancy 
can  grasp.  And  you  shall  have  it!" 
said  the  wizard,  with  what  looked  like  a 
show  of  enthusiasm.  He  seemed  to  come 
nearer,  to  grow  larger.  He  put  forth  his 
hand  again,  this  time  so  close  that  it 
seemed  impossible  to  escape.  And  a 
crowd  of  wishes  seemed  to  rush  upon  the 
mind  of  Lindores.  What  harm  to  try 
if  this  might  be  true  ?  To  try  what  it 
meant — perhaps  nothing,  delusions,  vain 
show,  and  then  there  could  be  no  harm  ; 
or  perhaps  there  was  knowledge  to  be 
had,  which  was  power.  Try,  try,  try  ! 
the  air  buzzed  about  him.  The  room 
seemed  full  of  voices  urging  him.  His 
bodily  frame  rose  into  a  tremendous  whirl 
of  excitement,  his  veins  seemed  to  swell 
to  bursting,  his  lips  seemed  to  force  a  yes, 
in  spite  of  him,  quivering  as  they  came 
apart.  The  hiss  of  the  s  seemed  in  his 
ears.  He  changed  it  into  the  name  which 
was  a  spell  too,  and  cried  "  Help  me, 
God!"  not  knowing  why. 

Then  there  came  another  pause — he 
felt  as  if  he  had  been  dropped  from  some- 
thing that  had  held  him,  and  had  fallen, 
and  was  faint.  The  excitement  had  been 
more  than  he  could  bear.  Once  more 
everything  swam  around  him,  and  he  did 
not  know  where  he  was.  Had  he  escaped 
altogether  ?  was  the  first  waking  wonder 
of  consciousness  in  his  mind.  But  when 
he  could  think  and  see  again,  he  was  still 
in  the  same  spot,  surrounded  by  the  old 
curtains  and  the  carved  panels — but 
alone.  He  felt,  too,  that  he  was  able  to 
move,  but  the  strangest  dual  conscious- 


ness was  in  him  throughout  all  the  rest 
of  his  trial.  His  body  felt  to  him  as  a 
frightened  horse  feels  to  a  traveller  at 
night — a  thing  separate  from  him,  more 
frightened  than  he  was — starting  aside  at 
every  step,  seeing  more  than  its  master. 
His  limbs  shook  with  fear  and  weakness, 
almost  refusing  to  obey  the  action  of  his 
will,  trembling  under  him  with  jerks  aside 
when  he  compelled  himself  to  move. 
The  hair  stood  upright  on  his  head — 
every  finger  trembled  as  with  palsy — his 
lips,  his  eyelids,  quivered  with  nervous 
agitation.  But  his  mind  was  strong, 
stimulated  to  a  desperate  calm.  He 
dragged  himself  round  the  room,  he 
crossed  the  very  spot  where  the  magician 
had  been — all  was  vacant,  silent,  clear. 
Had  he  vanquished  the  enemy  ?  This 
thought  came  into  his  mind  with  an  in- 
voluntary triumph.  The  old  strain  of 
feeling  came  back.  Such  efforts  might  be 
produced,  perhaps,  only  by  imagination, 
by  excitement,  by  delusion 

Lindores  looked  up,  by  a  sudden  at- 
traction he  could  not  tell  what :  and  the 
blood  suddenly  froze  in  his  veins  that 
had  been  so  boiling  and  fermenting. 
Some  one  was  looking  at  him  from  the 
old  mirror  on  the  (vall.  A  face  not 
human  and  life-like,  like  that  of  the  in- 
habitant of  this  place,  but  ghostly  and 
terrible,  like  one  of  the  dead ;  and  while 
he  looked,  a  crowd  of  other  faces  came 
behind,  all  looking  at  him,  some  mourn- 
fully, some  with  a  menace  in  their  terrible 
eyes.  The  mirror  did  not  change,  but 
within  its  small  dim  space  seemed  to  con- 
tain an  innumerable  company,  crowded 
above  and  below,  all  with  one  gaze  at 
him.  His  lips  dropped  apart  with  a  gasp 
of  horror.  More  and  more  and  more ! 
He  was  standing  close  by  the  table 
when  this  crowd  came.  Then  all  at 
once  there  was  laid  upon  him  a  cold 
hand.  He  turned;  close  to  his  side, 
brushinp:  him  with  his  robe,  holding  him 
fast  by  the  arm,  sat  Earl  Robert  in  his 
great  chair.  A  shriek  came  from  the 
young  man's  lips.  He  seemed  to  hear  it 
echoing  away  into  unfathomable  distance. 
The  cold  touch  penetrated  to  his  very 
soul. 

'*  Do  you  try  spells  upon  me,  Lindores  ? 
That  is  a  tool  of  the  past.  You  shall 
have  something  better  to  work  with. 
And  are  you  so  sure  of  whom  you  call 
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upon?  If  there  is  such  a  one,  why 
should  He  help  you  who  never  called  on 
Him  before?" 

Lindores  could  not  tell  if  these  words 
were  spoken ;  it  was  a  communication 
rapid  as  the  thoughts  in  the  mind.     And 
he  felt  as  if  something  answered  that  was 
not  all  himself.     He  seemed   to   stand 
passive  and  hear  the  argument.     "  Does 
God  reckon  with  a  man  in  trouble,  whether 
he  has  ever  called  to    Him  before?     I 
call  now"  (now  he  felt  it   was   himself 
that  said)  :  **  go,  evil   spirit ! — go,   dead 
and  cursed  ! — go,  in  the  name  of  God  !  " 
He  felt  himself  flung  violently  against 
the  wall.     A  faint  laugh,  stifled  in  the 
throat,  and  followed  by  a  groan,  rolled 
round  the  room  ;  the  old  curtains  seemed 
to  open  here  and  there,  and  flutter,  as  if 
with    comings    and    goings.      Lindores 
leaned  with  his  back  against  the  wall,  and 
all  his  senses  restored  to  him.     He   felt 
blood  trickle  down  his  neck ;  and  in  this 
contact  once  more  with  the  physical,  his 
body,  in  its  madness  of  fright,  grew  man- 
ageable.    For  the  first  time  he  felt  wholly 
master  of  himself.      Though  the  magi- 
cian was  standing  in  his  place,  a  great, 
majestic,   appalling  figure,   he   did    not 
shrink.      "Liar!"  he  cried,  in   a  voice 
that  rang  and  echoed  as  in  natural  air — 
*'  clinging  to  miserable  life  like  a  worm 
— like   a   reptile ;    promising  all  things, 
having   nothing,   but  this  den,    unvisit- 
ed  by  the  light  of  day.      Is  this   your 
power — your   superiority    to    men    who 
die  ?    is   it    for   this  that    you    oppress 
a  race,  and  make  a  house  unhappy?     I 
vow,  in  God's  name,  your  reign  is  over ! 
You  and  your  secret  shall  last  'no  more." 
There  was   no  reply.      But  Lindores 
felt   his  terrible  ancestor's  eyes  getting 
once  more  that  mesmeric  mastery  over 
him  which  had  already  almost  overcome 
his  powers.     He  must  withdraw  his  own, 
pr  perish.     He  had  a  human  horror  of 
turning  his   back    upon   that    watchful 
adversary :  to  face  him  seemed  the  only 
safety;  but  to  face  him  was  to  be  con- 
quered.    Slowly,  with  apangindescriba- 
We,  he  tore  himself  from  that  gaze :  it 
seemed  to  drag  his  eyes  out  of  their  sock- 
^^s,  his  heart  out  of  his  bosom.     Reso- 
lutely, with   the   daring  of  desperation, 
"C  turned  round  to  the  spot  where  he 
entered — the  spot  where  no  door  was, — 
"Caring  already  in  anticipation  the  step 
^^er  him — feeling  the  grip  that  would 
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crush  and  smother  his  exhausted  life — 
but  too  desperate  to  care. 

Chapter  III. 

How  wonderful  is  the  blue  dawning 
of  the  new  day  before  the  sun  !  not  rosy- 
fingered,  like  that  Aurora  of  the  Greeks 
who  comes  later  with  all  her  wealth  ;  but 
still,  dreamy,  wonderful,  stealing  out  of 
the  unseen,  abashed  by  the  solemnity  of 
the  new  birth.  When  anxious  watchers 
see  that  first  brightness  come  stealing 
upon  the  waiting  skie3,  what  mingled  re- 
lief and  renewal  of  misery  is  in  it  I 
another  long  day  to  toil  through — yet 
another  sad  night  over !  Lord  Gowrie 
*sat  among  the  dust  and  cobwebs,  his 
lamp  flaring  idly  into  the  blue  morning. 
He  had  heard  his  son's  human  voice, 
though  nothing  more ;  and  he  expected 
to  have  him  brought  out  by  invisible 
hands,  as  had  happened  to  himself,  and 
left  lying  in  long  deathly  swoon  out- 
side that  mystic  door.  This  was  how  it 
had  happened  to  heir  after  heir,  as  told 
from  father  to  son,  one  after  another,  as 
the  secret  came  down.  One  or  two  bear- 
ers of  the  name  of  Lindores  had  never 
recovered ;  most  of  them  had  been  sad- 
dened and  subdued  for  life.  He  re- 
membered sadly  the  freshness  of  exist- 
ence which  had  never  come  back  to  him- 
self ;  the  hopes  that  had  never  blossomed 
again;  the  assurance  with  which  never 
more  he  had  been  able  to  go  about  the 
world.  And  now  his  son  would  be  as 
himself — the  glory  gone  out  of  his  living 
— his  ambitions,  his  aspirations  wrecked. 
He  had  not  been  endowed  as  his  boy 
was — he  had  been  a  plain,  honest  man, 
and  nothing  more ;  but  experience  and 
life  had  given  him  wisdom  enough  to 
smile  by  times  at  the  coquetries  of  mind 
in  which  Lindores  indulged.  Were  they 
all  over  now,  those  freaks  of  young  intel- 
ligence, those  enthusiasms  of  the  soul  ? 
The  curse  of  the  house  had  come  upon 
him — the  magnetism  of  that  strange 
presence,  ever  living,  ever  watchful,  pres- 
ent in  all  the  family  history.  His  heart 
was  sore  for  his  son  ;  and  yet  along  with 
this  there  was  a  certain  consolation  to 
him  in  having  henceforward  a  partner 
in  the  secret — some  one  to  whom  he 
could  talk  of  it  as  he  had  not  been  able 
to  talk  since  his  own  father  died.  Almost 
all  the  mental  struggles  which  Gowrie  had 
known  had  been  connected  with  this 
II 
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mystery ;  and  he  had  been  obliged  to 
hide  them  in  his  bosom — to  conceal  them 
even  when  they  rent  him  in  two.  Now 
he  had  a  partner  in  his  trouble.  This 
was  what  he  was  thinking  as  he  sat 
through  the  night.  How  slowly  the 
moments  passed  !  He  was  not  aware  of 
the  daylight  coming  in.  After  awhile 
even  thought  got  suspended  in  listening. 
Was  not  the  time  nearly  over.?  He  rose 
and  began  to  pace  about  the  encumbered 
space,  which  was  but  a  step  or  two  in  ex- 
tent. There  was  an  old  cupboard  in  the 
wall,  in  which  there  were  restoratives — 
pungent  essences  and  cordials,  and  fresh 
water  which  he  had  himself  brought — 
everything  was  ready ;  presently  th^ 
ghastly  body  of  his  boy,  half  dead,  would 
be  thrust  forth  into  his  care. 

But  this  was  not  how  it  happened. 
While  he  waited,  so  intent  that  his  whole 
frame  seemed  to  be  capable  of  hearing, 
he  heard  the  closing  of  the  door,  bo  dly 
shut  with  a  sound  that  rose  in  muffled 
echoes  through  the  house,  and  Lindores 
himself  appeared,  ghastly  indeed  as  a 
dead  man,  but  walking  upright  and  firm- 
ly, the  lines  of  his  face  drawn,  and  his 
eyes  staring.  Lord  Gowrie  uttered  a 
cry.  He  was  more  alarmed  by  this  un- 
expected return  than  by  the  helpless 
prostration  of  the  swoon  which  he  had 
expected.  He  recoiled  from  his  son  as 
if  he  too  had  been  a  spirit.  **  Lindores  !" 
he  cried ;  was  it  Lindores,  or  some  one 
else  in  his  place  ?  The  boy  seemed  as  if 
he  did  not  see  him.  He  went  straight 
forward  to  where  the  water  stood  on  the 
dusty  table,  and  took  a  great  draught, 
then  turned  to  the  door.  "Lindores!" 
said  his  father,  in  miserable  anxiety ; 
*'  don*t  you  know  me  ?"  Even  then  the 
young  man  only  half  looked  at  him,  and 
put  out  a  hand  almost  as  cold  as  the 
hand  that  had  clutched  himself  in  the 
Secret  Chamber;  a  faint  smile  came 
upon  his  face.  "Don't  stay  here,"  he 
whispered;  "come!  come!" 

Lord  Gowrie  drew  his  son's  arm  within 
his  own,  and  felt  the  thrill  through  and 
through  him  of  nerves  strained  beyond 
mortal  strength.  He  could  scarcely 
keep  up  with  him  as  he  stalked  along 
the  corridor  to  his  room,  stumbling  as  if 
he  could  not  see,  yet  swift  as  an  arrow. 
When  they  reached  his  room  he  turned 
and  closed  and  locked  the  door,  then 
laughed    as   he   staggered   to   the  bed. 


"  That  will  not  keep  him  out,  will  it  ?** 
he  said. 

"  Lindores,"  said  his  father,  "  I  ex- 
pected to  find  you  unconscious;  I  am 
almost  more  frightened  to  find  you  like 
this.  1  need  not  ask  if  you  have  seen 
him " 

"  Oh,  I  have  seen  him.  The  old  liar ! 
Father,  promise  to  expose  him,  to  turn 
him  out — promise  to  clear  out  that  ac- 
cursed old  nest !  It  is  our  own  fault. 
Why  have  we  left  such  a  place  shut  out 
from  the  eye  of  day  ?  Isn't  there  some- 
thing in  the  Bible  about  those  who  do 
evil  hating  the  light .?" 

"  Lindores  !  you  don't  often  quote  the 
Bible." 

"  No,  I  suppose  not ;  but  there  is 
more  truth  in — many  things  than  we 
thought." 

"  Lie  down,"  said  the  anxious  father. 
"  Take  some  of  this  wine — try  to  sleep." 

"  Take  it  away ;  give  me  no  more  of 
that  devil's  drink.  Talk  to  me — that's 
better.  Did  you  go  through  it  all  the 
same,  poor  papa.? — and  hold  me  fast. 
You  are  warm — you  are  honest!"  he 
cried.  He  put  forth  his  hands  over  his 
father's,  warming  them  with  the  contact. 
He  put  his  cheek  like  a  child  against  his 
father's  arm.  He  gave  a  faint  laugh, 
with  the  tears  in  his  eyes.  "  Warm  and 
honest,"  he  repeated.  "  Kind  flesh  and 
blood  !  and  did  you  go  through  it  all  the 
same  ?" 

"My  boy!"  cried  the  father,  feeling 
his  heart  glow  and  swell  over  the  son  who 
had  been  parted  from  him  for  years  by 
that  development  of  young  manhood 
and  ripening  intellect  which  so  often 
severs  and  loosens  the  lies  of  home. 
Lord  Gowrie  had  felt  that  Lindores  half 
despised  his  simple  mind  and  duller 
imagination  ;  but  this  childlike  clinging 
overcame  him,  and  tears  stood  in  his 
eyes.  "I  fainted,  I  suppose.  I  never 
knew  how  it  ended.  They  made  what 
they  liked  of  me.  But  you,  my  brave 
boy,  you  came  out  of  your  own  will." 

Lindores  shivered.  "  I  fled !"  he  said. 
"  No  honor  in  that.  I  had  not  courage 
to  face  him  longer.  I  will  tell  you  by- 
and-by.    But  I  want  to  know  about  you." 

What  an  ease  it  was  to  the  father  to 
speak !  For  years  and  years  this  had 
been  shut  up  in  his  breast.  It  had  made 
him  lonely  in  the  midst  of  his  friends. 

"Thank  God,"  he  said,  "that  I  can 
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speak  to  you,  Lindores.  Often  and 
often  I  have  been  tempted  to  tell-  your 
mother.  But  why  should  I  make  her 
miserable  ?  She  knows  there  is  some- 
thing; she  knows  when  I  see  him,  but 
she  knows  no  more.  ' 

"When  you  see  him.'*'*  Lindores 
raised  himself,  with  a  return  of  his  first 
ghastly  look,  in  his  bed.  Then  he  raised 
his  clenched  fist  wildly,  and  shook  it  in 
the  air.    "Vile  devil,  coward,  deceiver!" 

"Oh  hush,  hush,  hush,  Lindores! 
God  help  us  I  What  troubles  you  may 
bring!" 

"  And  God  help  me,  whatever  troubles 
I  bring,"  said  the  young  man.  "  I  defy 
him,  father.  An  accursed  being  like 
that  must  be  less,  not  more  powerful, 
than  we  are  —  with  God  to  back  us. 
Only  stand  by  me  :  stand  by  me " 

"  Hush,  Lindores  !  You  don't  feel  it 
yet — never  to  get  out  of  hearing  of  him 
all  your  life  !  He  will  make  you  pay  for 
it — if  not  now,  after ;  when  you  remem- 
ber he  is  there,  whatever  happens,  know- 
ing everything  ?  But  I  hope  it  will  not 
be  so  bad  with  you  as  with  me,  my  poor 
boy.  God  help  you  indeed  if  it  is,  for 
you  have  more  imagination  and  more 
mind.  I  am  able  to  forget  him  some- 
times when  I  am  occupied — when  in  the 
hunting-field,  going  across  country.  But 
you  are  not  a  hunting  man,  my  poor 
boy,"  said  Lord  Gowrie,  with  a  curious 
mixture  of  a  regret,  which  was  less  seri- 
ous than  the  other.  Then  he  lowered 
his  voice.  "  Lindores,  this  is  what  has 
happened  to  me  since  the  moment  I  gave 
him  ray  hand." 

"  I  did  not  give  him  my  hand." 

**  You  did  not  give  him  your  hand  ? 
God  bless  you,  my  boy !  You  stood 
out.'*"  he  cried,  with  tears  again  rushing 
to  his  eyes ;  "  and  they  say — they  say-^ 
but  I  don't  know  if  there  is  any  truth  in 
it."  Lord  Gowrie  got  up  from  his  son's 
side,  and  walked  up  and  down  with 
excited  steps.  "  If  there  should  be  truth 
in  it !  Many  people  think  the  whole 
thing  is  a  fancy.  If  there  should  be 
truth  in  it,  Lindores!" 

"In  what,  father.?" 

"  They  say,  if  he  is  once  resisted,  his 
power  is  broken — once  refused.  Vou 
could  stand  against  him — you  !  Forgive 
me,  my  boy,  as  I  hope  God  will  forgive 
me,  to  have  thought  so  little  of  His  best 
gifts,"  cried  Lord  Gowrie,  coming  back 


with  wet  eyes ;  and  stopping,  he  kissed 
his  son's  hand.  "  I  thought  you  would 
be  more  shaken  by  being  more  mind 
than  body,"  he  said,  humbly.  "  I  thought 
if  I  could  but  have  saved  you  from  the 
trial ;  zxidyou  are  the  conqueror!" 

"  Am  I  the  conqueror }  I  think  all 
my  bones  are  broken,  father — out  of 
their  sockets,"  said  the  young  man  in  a 
low  voice.    "  I  think  I  shall  go  to  sleep." 

"  Yes,  rest,  my  boy.  It  is  the  best 
thing  for  you,"  said  the  father,  though 
with  a  pang  of  momentary  disappoint- 
ment. Lindores  fell  back  upon  the 
pillow.  He  was  so  pale  that  there  were 
moments  when  the  anxious  watcher 
thought  him  not  sleeping  but  dead.  He 
put  his  hand  out  feebly,  and  grasped  his 
father's  hand.  "Warm — honest,"  he 
said,  with  a  feeble  smile  about  his  Jips, 
and  fell  asleep. 

The   daylight  was   full   in  the  room, 
breaking  through  shutters  and  curtains, 
and  mocking  at  the  lamp  that  still  flared 
on  the  table.     It  seemed  an  emblem  of 
the  disorders,  mental   and  material,  of 
this  strange  night;  and,  as  such,  it  af- 
fected  the   plain  imagination    of   Lord 
Gowrie,  who  would  have  fain  got  up  to 
extinguish  it,  and  whose  mind  returned 
again  and  again,  in  spite  of  him,  to  this 
symptom   of   disturbance.      By-and-by, 
when  Lindores'  grasp  relaxed,  and  he  got 
his  hand  free,  he  got  up  from  his  son's 
bedside,  and  put  out  the  lamp,  putting  it 
carefully  out  of  the  way.     With   equal 
care  he  put   away   the   wine   from   the 
table,  and  gave   the   room  its  ordinary 
aspect,  softly   opening  a  window   to  let 
in  the  fresh  air  of  the  morning.     The 
park   lay  fresh   in    the   early   sunshine,, 
still,    except  for   the   twittering   of   the 
birds,  refreshed  with  dews,  and  shining 
in  that    soft   radiance   of   the   morning 
which  is  over  before  mortal   cares  are 
stirring.     Never,   perhaps,   had    Gowrie 
looked   out    upon   the   beautiful   world 
.  around  his  house  without  a  thought  of 
the  weird  existence  which  was  going  on 
so  near  to  him,  which  %  had  gone  on  for- 
centuries,  shut  up  out  of  sight   of  the 
sunshine.      The    Secret   Chamber    had  I 
been  present  with  him  since  ever  he  saw 
it.     He  had  never  been  able  to  get  free 
of  the  spell  of  it.     He  had  felt  himself 
watched,   surrounded,  spied   upon,  day 
after   day,  since  he  was  of  the  age  of 
Lindores,  and  that  was  thirty  years  ago. 
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He  turned  it  all  over  in  his  mind,  as  he 
stood  there  and  his  son  slept.  It  had 
been  on  his  lips  to  tell  it  all  to  his  boy, 
who-  had  now  come  to  inherit  the  en- 
lightenment of  his  race.  And  it  was  a 
disappointment  to  him  to  have  it  all 
forced  back  again,  and  silence  imposed 
upon  him  once  more.  Would  he  care  to 
hear  it  when  he  woke.*^  would  he  not 
rather,  as  Lord  Gowrie  remembered  to 
have  done  himself,  thrust  the  thought  as 
far  as  he  could  away  from  him,  and 
endeavor  to  forget  for  the  moment — 
until  the  time  came  when  he  would  not 
be  permitted  to  forget  ?  He  had  been 
like  that  himself,  he  recollected  now. 
He  had  not  wished  to  hear  his  own 
father's  tale.  "  I  remember,"  he  said  to 
himself  ;  "  I  remember" — turning  over 
everything  in  his  mind — if  Lindores 
might  only  be  willing  to  hear  the  story 
when  he  woke !  But  then  he  himself 
had  not  been  willing  when  he  was  Lin- 
dores, and  he  could  understand  his  son, 
and  could  not  blame  him;  but  it  would 
be  a  disappointment.  He  was  thinking 
this  when  he  heard  Lindores'  voice  call- 
ing him.  He  went  back  hastily  to  his 
bedside.  It  was  strange  to  see  him  in 
his  evening  dress  with  his  worn  face,  in 
the  fresh  light  of  the  morning,  which 
poured  in  at  every  crevice.  '*  Does  my 
mother  know.^"  said  Lindores;  "what 
will  she  think .?" 

"  She  knows  something ;  she  knows 
you  have  some  trial  to  go  through. 
Most  likely  she  will  be  praying  for  us 
both ;  that's  the  way  of  women,"  said 
Lord  Gowrie,  with  the  tremulous  tender- 
ness which  comes  into  a  man's  voice 
sometimes  when  he  speaks  of  a  good 
wife.  "  I'll  go  and  ease  her  mind,  and 
tell  her  all  is  well  over " 

"Not  yet.  Tell  me  first,"  said  the 
young  man,  putting  his  hand  upon  his 
father's  arm. 

What  an  ease  it  was  !  "  I  was  not  so 
good  to  my  father,"  he  thought  to  him- 
self, with  sudden  penitence  for  the  long- 
past,  long-forgotten  fault,  which,  indeed, 
he  had  never  realized  as  a  fault  before. 
And  then  he  told  his  son  what  had  been 
the  story  of  his  life — how  he  had  scarce- 
ly ever  sat  alone  without  feeling,  from 
some  corner  of  the  room,  from  behind 
some  curtain,  those  eyes  upon  him;  and 
liDw,  in  the  difficulties  of  his  life,  that 


secret  inhabitant  of  the  house  1 
present,    sitting   by   him    and 
him.     "Whenever  there  has  b( 
thing   to  do :    when  there   has 
question    between    two   ways, 
moment  I  have  seen  him  by  m 
when  he  is  coming.     It  does  nc 
where  I  am — here  or  any  where- 
as ever  there  is   a   question   o 
business  ;  and  always  he  persuac 
the  wrong  way,  Lindores.     Son 
yield  to  him,  how  can   I  help 
makes  everything  so  clear ;    hi 
wrong  seem  right.     If  I  have  doi 
things  in  my  day " 

"  You  have  not,  father," 

"  I  have :  there  were  these  I 
people  I  turned  out.  I  did  not 
do  it,  Lindores ;  but  he  showed 
it  would  be  better  for  the  famil 
my  poor  sister  that  married  T' 
and  was  wretched  all  her  life, 
his  doing,  that  marriage;  he 
would  be  rich,  and  so  she  w 
thing,  poor  thing  !  and  died  of 

old  Macalister's  lease Lindc 

dores  !  when  there  is  any  bu 
makes  my  heart  sick.  I  knov 
come,  and  advise  wrong,  and  t( 
something  I  will  repent  after." 

"  The  thing  to  do  is  to  decide 
hand,  that,  good  or  bad,  you 
take  his  advice." 

Lord  Gowrie  shivered.  "  I 
strong  like  you,  or  clever;  I 
resist.  Sometimes  I  repent  in  t 
don't  do  it ;  and  then  !  But 
mother  and  you  children,  there 
a  day  I  would  not  have  given  a 
for  my  life." 

"  Father,"    said    Lindores,    s 
from  his  bed,  "  two  of  us  toge 
do  many  things.     Give  me  your 
clear  out  this  cursed  den  of 
this  very  day." 

"  Lindores,  hush,  hush,  for  th( 
heaven  !" 

"  I  will  not,  for  the  sake  of 
Throw  it  open — let  everybody  v 
see  it — make  an  end  of  the  sec: 
down  everything,  curtains,  walls 
do  you  say  ? — sprinkle  holy  wat 
you  laughing  at  me  .^" 

"  I  did  not  speak,"  said  Earl 
growing  very  pale,  and  grasping 
arm  with  both  his  hands.     "  Hu 
do  you  think  he  does  not  hear  ? 
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And  then  there  was  a  low  laugh  close 
to  them — so  close  that  both  shrank ;  a 
laugh  no  louder  than  a  breath. 

"  Did  you  laugh— father  ?" 

"  No,  Lindores."  Lord  Gowrie  had 
his  eyes  fixed.  He  was  as  pale  as  the 
dead.  He  held  his  son  tight  for  a  mo- 
ment ;  then  his  gaze  and  his  grasp  re- 
laxed, and  he  fell  back  feebly  in  a  chair. 

"  You  see  !'*  he  said  ;  *'  whatever  we 
do  it  will  be  the  same  ;  we  are  under  his 
power." 

And  then  there  ensued  the  blank 
pause  with  which  baffled  men  confront  a 
hopeless  situation.  But  at  that  moment 
the  first  faint  stirrings  of  the  house — a 
window  being  opened,  a  bar  undone,  a 
movement  of  feet,  and  subdued  voices — 
became  audible  in  the  stillness,  of  the 
morning.  Lord  Gowrie  roused  himself 
at  once.  "  We  must  not  be  found  like 
this,"  he  said  ;  "  we  must  not  show  how 
we  have  spent  the  night.  It  is  over, 
thank  God !  and  oh,  iny  boy,  forgive 
me !  I  am  thankful  there  are  two  of  us 
to  bear  it ;  it  makes  the  burden  lighter 
— though  I  ask  your  pardon  humbly  for 
saying  so.  I  would  have  saved  you  if  I 
could,  Lindores." 

**  I  don't  wish  to  have  been  saved ; 

but  /will  not  bear  it.     I  will  end  it," 

the  young  man  said,  with  an  oath  out  of 

which  his  emotion  took   all   profanity. 

His  father  said,  *'  Hush,  hush."     With  a 

look  of  terror  and  pain,  he  left  him  ;  and 

yet  there  was  a  thrill  of  tender  pride  m 

l^is  mind.     How   brave   the   boy  was ! 

even  after  he  had  been  there.     Could  it 

^e  that  this  would  all  come  to  nothing, 

^  every  other  attempt  to  resist  had  done 

before  ? 

,*'  I  suppose  you  know  all  about  it  now, 
■Lindores,"  said  his  friend  Ffarrington, 
^\er  breakfast ;  "  luckily  for  us  who  are 
gomg  over  the  house.  What  a  glorious 
o^d  place  it  is  !" 

'I don't  think  that  Lindores  enjoys  the 
R^orious  old  place  to-day,"  said  another  of 
H^c  guests  under  his  breath.  "  How  pale 
^^is!  He  doesn't  look  as  if  he  had 
slept." 

*  I  will  take  you  over  every  nook 
^here  I  have  ever  been,"  said  Lindores. 
He  looked  at  his  father  with  almost 
^onimand  in  his  eyes.  "  Come  with  me, 
^  of  you.  We  shall  have  no  more  se- 
crets here.*- 


"  Are  you  mad  .^"  said  his  father  in 
his  ear. 

"  Never  mind,"  cried  the  young  man. 
**  Oh,  trust  me  ;  I  will  do  it  with  judg- 
ment. Is  everybody  ready.'*"  There 
was  an  excitement  aboiit  him  that  half 
frightened,  half  roused  xhe  party.  They 
all  rose,  eager,  yet  doubtful.  His  mother 
came  to  him  and  took  his  arm. 

"  Lindores  1  you  will  do  nothing  to 
vex  your  father ;  don't  make  him  unhap- 
py. I  don't  know  your  secrets,  you  two ; 
but  look,  he  has  enough  to  bear." 

"  I  want  you  to  know  our  secrets, 
mother.  Why  should  we  have  secrets 
from  you  V 

"  Why,  indeed  ?"  she  said,  with  tears 
in  her  eyes.  **  But,  Lindores,  my  dearest 
boy,  don't  make  it  worse  for  ///>//." 

"  I  give  you  my  word,  I  will  be  wary," 
he  said ;  and  she  left  him  to  go  to  his 
father,  who  followed  the  party,  with  an 
anxious  look  upon  his  face. 

**  Are  you  coming,  too  V  he  asked. 

"  I }  No ;  I  will  not  go  ;  but  trust 
him — trust  the  boy,  John." 

**  He  can  do  nothing ;  he  will  not  be 
able  to  do  anything,"  he  said. 

And  thus  the  guests  set  out  on  their 
round — the  son  in  advance,  excited  and 
tremulous,  the  father  anxious  and  watch- 
ful behind.  They  began  in  the  usual 
way,  with  the  old  state-rooms  and  pic- 
ture-gallery ;  and  in  a  short  time  the 
party  had  half  forgotten  that  there  was 
anything  unusual  in  the  inspection. 
When,  however,  they  were  half-way 
down  the  gallery,  Lindores  stopped  short 
with  an  air  of  wonder.  "  You  have  had 
it  put  back  then  .^"  he  said.  He  was 
standing  in  front  of  the  vacant  space 
where  Earl  Robert's  portrait  ought  to 
have  been.  "What  is  \\.V'  they  all 
cried,  crowding  upon  him,  ready  for  any 
marvel.  But  as  there  was  nothing  to  be 
seen,  the  strangers  smiled  among  them- 
selves. **  Yes,  to  be  sure,  there  is  noth- 
ing so  suggestive  as  a  vacant  place,"  said, 
a  lady  who  was  of  the  party.  "  W^hose 
portrait  ought  to  be  there,  Lord  Lin- 
dores ?" 

He  looked  at  his  father,  who  made  a 
slight  assenting  gesture,  then  shook  his 
head  drearily. 

"  Who  put  it  there  V  Lindores  said, 
in  a  whisper. 

"  It  is  not  there ;  but  you  and  I  see 
it,"  said  Lord  Gowrie,  with  a  sigh. 
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Then   the    strangers    perceived    that 
something  had  moved  the  father  and  the 
son,   and,   notwithstanding    their   eager 
curiosity,  obeyed  the  dictates  of  polite- 
ness, and  dispersed  into  groups  looking 
at  the  other  picjurcs.     Lindores  set  his 
teeth  and  clenched  his  hands.     Fury  was 
growing  upon  him — not    the   awe   that 
filled  his  father's  mind.     "  We  will  leave 
the  rest  of  this  to  another  time,"  he  cried, 
turning  to  the  others,  almost    fiercely. 
"  Come,  I  will  show  you  something  more 
striking  now."     He  made  no  further  pre- 
tence of  going  systematically  over  the 
house.     He    turned   and   went  straight 
up-stairs,  and  along  the  corridor.     "  Are 
we  going  over  the  bed-rooms  V*   some 
one  said.     Lindores  led  the  way  straight 
to  the  old  lumber-room,  a  strange  place 
for  such  a  gay  party.     The  ladies  drew 
their  dresses  about   them.     There   was 
not  room  for  half  of  them.     Those  who 
could  get  in  began  to  handle  the  strange 
things    that   lay   about,    touching   them 
with  dainty  fingers,  exclaiming  how  dusty 
they    were.       The     window     was    half 
blocked  up  by  old  armor  and  rusty  wea- 
pons ;  but  this  did   not  hinder  the  full 
summer  daylight  from  penetrating  in  a 
flood  of  light.     I.indores   went   in    with 
fiery    determination    on    his   face.      He 
went    straight    to    the    wall,    as    if    he 
would  go  through,  then  paused  with  a 
blank  "gaze.     *'  Where  is  the  door  V  he 
said. 

**  You  are  forgetting  yourself,"  said 
Lord  (iowrie,  speaking  over  the  heads  of 
the  others.  **  Lindores  !  you  know  very 
well  there  never  was  any  door  there ; 
the  wall  is  very  thick  ;  you  can  see  by 
the  dei)th  of  the  window.  There  is  no 
door  there." 

The  young  man  felt  it  over  with  liis 
hand.  The  wall  was  smooth,  and  cov- 
ered with  the  dust  of  ages.  With  a 
groan  he  turned  away.  At  this  moment, 
a  suppressed  laugh,  low,  yet  distinct, 
sounded  close  by  him.    '*  You  laughed  V* 


he  said,  fiercely,  to  Ffarrington,  striking 
his  hand  upon  his  shoulder. 

"  I — laughed  !  Nothing  was  farther 
from  my  thoughts,"  said  his  friend,  who 
was  curiously  examining  something  that 
lay  upon  an  old  carved  chair.  "  Look 
here !  what  a  wonderful  sword,  cross- 
hilted  !  Is  it  an  Andrea  }  What's  the 
matter,  Lindores  ?" 

Lindores  had  seized  it  from  his 
hands;  he  dashed  it  against  the  wall 
with  a  suppressed  oath.  The  two  or 
three  people  in  the  room  stood  aghast. 

"  Lindores  !"  his  father  said  in  a  tone 
of  warning.  The  young  man  dropped 
the  useless  weapon  with  a  groan.  "  Then 
God  help  us  !"  he  said  ;  "  but  I  will  find 
another  way." 

"  There  is  a  very  interesting  room  close 
by,"  said  Lord  (iowrie,  hastily — **  this 
way  !  Lindores  has  been  put  out  by — 
some  changes  that  have  been  made  with- 
out his  knowledge,"  he  said,  calmly. 
''  You  must  not  mind  him.  He  is  disap- 
pointed. He  is  perhaps  too  much  ac- 
customed to  have  his  own  way." 

But  Lord  Gowrie  knew  that  no  one 
believed  him.  He  took  them  to  the  ad- 
joining room,  and  told  them  some  easy 
story  of  an  ap])arition  that  was  supposed 
to  haunt  it.  "  Have  you  ever  seen  it  V* 
the  guests  said,  pretending  interest. 
'*  Not  I ;  but  we  don't  mind  ghosts  in  this 
house,"  he  answered,  with  a  smile.  And 
then  they  resumed  their  round  of  the 
old  noble  mystic  house. 

I  cannot  tell  the  reader  what  young 
Lindores  has  done  to  carry  out  his 
pledged  word  and  redeem  his  family. 
It  may  not  be  known,  perhaps,  for  an- 
other generation,  and  it  will  not  be  for 
me  to  write  that  concluding  chapter : 
but  when,  in  the  ripeness  of  time,  it  can 
be  narrated,  no  one  will  say  that  the 
mystery  of  Gowrie  Castle  has  been  a 
vulgar  horror,  though  there  are  some 
who  are  disi)osed  to  think  so  now. — 
BlackwooiV s  Ahv^azinc, 
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Part  II. 

Doctrines  v/hich,  like  those  under  dis- 
cussion, reject  the  ultimate  tiiita  of  con- 
sciousness as  untrustworthy,  oppose  the 


aggregate  convictions  and  experience  of 
men,  and  ignore  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples upon  which  society  is  constituted* 
are  not  necessarily  to  be  rejected  as  false 
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for  these  reasons,  nor  on  account  of  any 
other  "  logical  consequences'*  whatever,* 
however  serious  they  may  appear  ;  unless 
such  consequences  involve  a  reductio  ad 
absurdum  aut  impossibile .  If  science  de- 
clares them  true,  tffey  must  be  accepted 
as  such,  mat  caliim  ;  there  is  no  appeal. 
But  if  they  are  only  advanced  on  the 
authority  of  scientific  men^  however  emi- 
nent, the  case  is  different.  They  may 
still  be  true  ;  there  is  a  certain  presump- 
tion in  their  favor  ;  but  to  insure  accept- 
ance they  must  be  supported  by  irrefrag- 
able scientific /r^?^. 


*  It  is  well,  however,  not  to  lose  sight  of 
the  "consequences,"  seeing  that  they  serve  as 
an  incentive  to  investigation,  and  also  as  a 
preventive  to  feeble  attempts  at  compromise, 
and  at  harmonizing  views  between  which  there 
is  and  must  ever  be  an  unresolvable  discord 
— attempts  which  work  nothing  but  evil  to  the 
cause  they  arc  intended  to  serve.  The  follow- 
ing quotations  from  Dr.  Btichner's  **  Force 
and  Matter  "  {Kraft  und  Staff)  will  indicate 
the  tendency  of  what  is  to-day  called  "philo- 
sophical thought  :" — 

"That  the  world  is  noigcn'emed,  as  frequent- 
ly expressed,  but  that  the  changes  and  motions 
of  matter  obey  a  necessity  inherent  in  it,  which 
admits  of  no  fxcfption^  cannot  be  denied  by 
any  person  who  is  but  superficially  acquainted 
with  the  natural  sciences." — Translation  by  J. 
F^.  Coliingwood,  p.  5. 

**  Matter  is  the  origin  of  all  that  exists  ;  all 
natural  and  mental  forces  are  inherent   in  it." 

(P.   32.) 

*'  What  this  or  that  man  may  understand  by 
a  governing  reason,  an  absolute -power,  a 
universal  soul,  a  personal  God,  &c.,  is  his 
own  affair.  The  theologians,  with  their  ar- 
ticles of  faith,  must   be   left  to  themselves." 

(P.  43.) 

"  Nature,  the  all-engendering  and  all-de- 
vouring, is  its  own  beginning  and  end,  birth 
and  death.  She  produced  man  by  her  own 
power,  and  takes  him  again."     (P.  88.) 

"There  exists  a  phrase,  repeated  ad  nau- 
J^^w,  of  'mortal  body  and  immortal  spirit.' 
A  closer  examination  causes  us  with  more 
ti'uth  to  reverse  the  sentence.  The  body  is 
^crtainly  mortal  in  its  own  individual  form, 
""t  not  in  its  constituents.  It  changes  not 
J^erely  in  death,  but  also  .  .  .  during  life  ; 
"P^cver,  in  a  higher  sense  it  is  immortal, 
Since  the  smallest  particle  of  which  it  is  com- 
Pj^sed,  cannot  be  destroyed.  On  the  contrary, 
that  which  we  call  *  spirit*  disappears  with 
^^  dissolution  of  the  individual  material  com- 
bination ;  and  it  must  appear  to  any  unpreju- 
^*^^d  intellect,  as  if  the  concurrent  action  of 
"^ny  particles  of  matter  had  produced  any 
efiect  which  ceases  wit/i  the  cause.  '  Though  * 
(says  Fcchner) '  we  are  not  annihilated hy  death, 
^J  cannot  save  from  death  our  previous  mode 
of  existence.  We  return  visibly  to  the  earth 
from  which  we  were  taken.'  "    (P.  13.) 


~  Mr.  Huxley  affirms  the  Automatism  of 
man  ;  and  brings  to  the  support  of  his 
views  a  wealth  of  learning  and  illustra- 
tion, a  force  and  grace  of  style,  and  a 
dialectic  skill,  which  make  him  a  most 
formidable  champion  of  any  doctrine 
that  he  may  propound.  His*  arguments 
are  chiefly  derived  from  four  sources  :— 
(i)  from  physiology,  in  relation  to  molec- 
ular changes  in  nerve  and  muscle,  dur- 
ing action  ;  (2)  from  pathology,  as  illus- 
trated by  the  case  of  the  French  ser- 
geant ;  {3)  from  comparative  physiology, 
as  in  certain  automatic  actions  of  the 
frog ;  and  {4)  from  considerations  con- 
nected with  man's  origin  and  history. 

If,  in  this  discussion,  precedence  and 
prominence  have  been  given  to  the  last 
division  of  the  argument,  it  is  for  this 
reason,  that  this  alone  can  lead  to  a  fmal 
and  decisive  result.  The  greater  in- 
cludes the  less ;  and  the  doctrine  of 
Evolution,  if  itself  demonstrated,  will 
prove  all  thA  the  rest  could  hope  to  ac- 
complish, an4  very  much  more.  The 
history  of  the  frog  gives  an  instructive 
and  interesting  view  of  Autojnatism  in  a 
concrete  form,  but  has  no  bearing  upon 
general  action.  The  case  of  the  French 
sergeant  is  full  of  interest  and  mystery  ; 
but  will  afford  at  least  as  powerful  an 
argument  against  general  human  Auto- 
matism, as  in  its  favor ;  as  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  following  extract  from 
his  history.  He  had  been  wounded  in 
the  head,  and  had  been  paralyzed  for 
two  years.  He  recovered  to. a  great  ex- 
tent, but  from  that  time  he  began  to  live 

"two  lives,  a  normal  life  and  an  abnormal 
life.  In  his  normal  life  he  is  perfectly  well, 
cheerful,  and  a  capital  hospital  attendant,  does 
all  his  work  well,  and  is  a  respectable  well- 
conducted  man.  That  normal  life  lasts  for 
seven-and-twenty  days,  or  thereabouts,  out  of 
ever>^  month  ;  but  for  a  day  or  two  in  each 
month — generally  at  intervals  of  about  that 
time — he  passes  into  another  life,  suddenly 
and  without  any  warning  or  intimation.  In  this 
life  he  is  still  active,  goes  about  just  as  usual, 
and  is  to  all  appearance  just  the  same  man 
as  before,  goes  to  bed  and  undresses  himself, 
gets  up,  makes  his  cigarette  and  smokes  it. 
and  eats  and  drinks.  But  in  this  condition  he 
neither  sees,  nor  hears,  nor  tastes,  nor  smells, 
nor  is  he  conscious  of  anything  whatever,  and 
has  only  one  sense-organ  in  a  state  of  activity, 
viz.,  that  of  touch,  which  is  exceedingly  deli- 
cate. If  you  put  an  obstacle  in  his  way,  he 
knocks  against  it,  feels  it,  and  goes  to  the  one 
side  ;  if  you  push  him  in  any  direction  he  goes 
straight  on,  illustrating,  as  well  as  he  can,  the 
first  law  of  motion.     You  see  I  have  said  he 
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ruakcs  his  cif^arctlcs,  but  you  may  make  his 
tiAmcui  (ii  shavings  or  of  any  thing  else  you 
lik(r,  afid  still  he  will  go  on  making  his  cigar- 
ettes .'IS  usual.  Ilis  action  is  purely  mechani- 
( :il.  And  what  is  the  most  remarkable  fact  of 
:ill  is  (he  modifications  which  this  injury  has 
iii:ide  in  the  man's  moral  nature.  In  his  nor- 
mal life  he  is  one  of  the  most  upright  and 
honest  of  men.  In  his  abnormal  state,  however, 
lie  is  an  inveterate  thief.  He  will  steal  every- 
iltiiig  h(;  can  lay  his  hands  upon  ;  and  if  he 
I  iinnot  steal  anything  else,  he  will  steal  his 
ijwii  things  and  lii<le  them  away."  * 

It  may  fairly  be  urged,  if  this  man  in 
Ills  ahnormal  state,  seeing,  hearing,  tast- 
ing, smelling  nothing,  acting  mechanical- 
ly, and  being  an  ** inveterate  thief"  is 
:in  automaton,  what  is  he  when  he  has 
iill  his  senses  in  full  operation,  and  when 
he  is  an  ui)right  and  honest  man  1  Sure- 
ly something  very  diflerent  from  an  au- 
tomaton— as  are  all  other  men  who  com- 
j)()rt  themselves  in  a  manner  so  opposed 
to  this  kind  of  Automatism. 

The  argument  from  the  physiology  of 
the  nervous  sy.stem,  if  i)ursued  to  the  ut- 
termost, would  ]>robal)!y  o^ly  lead  to  a 
*•  drawn  battle,"  in  a  scientific  aspect ; 
and  tiien  the  general  tendency  of  men  to 
//'////'  lliat  they  ])ossess  some  power  of 
vi)liintary  action  would  turn  the  scale 
against  Automatism.  In  Mr.  liuxley's 
ej.say  on  liie  **  Scientifit:  Aspects  of  l*osi- 
tivism,"  the  position  is  thus  stated,  in  the 
writer's  ]K'culiarly  forcible  and  nervous 
style  :■— 

"  As  the  aires  lengthen,  the  borders  of  Phys- 

irisni  innease Even  theology,  in  her 

purer  tonus,  has  ceased  to  be  anthropomor- 
phir,  however  she  may  talk..  Anthropomor- 
phism h.\s  t.iken  stand  in  its  last  fortress — man 
himself.  Ihit  science  closely  invests  the 
wall  ;  anil  philosophers  gird  themselves  for 
iMttle  upon  the  last  and  gieatest  of  all  specu- 
lative pioblems — Does  human  nature  possess 
any  liee  volitional  or  truly  anthrt>pomor|'hic 
elenu'ni.  or  it  is  only  the  cunningest  of  all  na- 
luie's  eK>eks  ?  Some,  among  whom  I  count 
nivsell.  think  that  the  battle  will  for  ever  re- 
main a  diawn  one.  and  that,  lor  all  practical 
pisipv^ses,  this  lesult  is  as  good  as  aiuhropo- 
ii;vMphis!n  winning  the  day,"  \ 

\\\\\  the  tlnal  Struggle  of  Aulom.uism, 
.r.ul  wii.u  is  here  called  Anthropomorph- 
ism, will  li.no  to  be  fousiht  on  the  tield 
ot  l\voliiiion,  and  the  battle  cannot  be  a 
lirawn  one.  Uoing  in  direct  opposition 
tv»  the  ::>lincls  and  convictions  of  hu- 
m,\:>i;v,    ii\e    ai:i:ressive   docirine    must 

•         -,'■-•         "  ■»/..'..."         ^  *'i  •■,-/  •*  -X'l. ■»*!<♦         ^It*l 

*   l.a\  Si'imons.  vV:v\.  pp.  H*.»-4. 


prove  its  right  to  acceptance,  or  it  will  . 
infallibly  be  rejected.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  doctrine  of  Evolution,  as  now 
set  forth,  be  a  true  doctrine,  I  see  (and 
wish  to  see)  no  escape  from  its  logical 
and  inevitable  corollary,  Automatism,  in 
its  fullest  sense.  Mr.  Huxley's  conclur 
sion,  from  his  own  premises,  is  ecpially 
cogent  and  perspicuous.  "  But,"  says  he, 
^'  I  bid  you  beware  that,  in  accepting 
these  conclusions,  you  are  placing  your 
feet  on  the  first  rung  of  a  ladder  which, 
in  most  people's  estimation,  is  the  re- 
verse of  Jacob's,  and  leads  to  the  anti- 
podes of  heaven.  It  may  seem  a  small 
thing  to  admit  that  the  dull  vital  actions 
of  a  fungus,  or  a  foraminifer,  are  the 
properties  of  their  protoplasm,  and  are 
the  direct  results  of  the  nature  of  the 
matter  of  which  they  are  composed. 
But  if,  as  I  have  endeavored  to  prove  to 
you,  their  protoplasm  is  essentially  iden- 
tical with,  and  most  readily  converted 
into,  that  of  any  animal,  I  can  discover 
no  logical  halting-place  between  the  ad- 
mission that  such  is  the  case,  and  the 
further  concession  that  all  vital  action 
may,  with  equal  propriety,  be  said  to  be 
the  result  of  the  molecular  forces  of  the 
protoplasm  which  displays  it."*  The 
**  conclusions"  referred  to  in  the  opening 
of  this  passage  were  those  noticed  at  the 
end  of  the  first  ])art  of  this  inquiry,  and 
it  becomes  necessary  now  lo  examine 
them  further. 

Mr.  Huxley  proposes  f  to  demonstrate 
that  **  a  three-fold  unity — namely,  a  unity 
of  power  or  faculty,  a  unity  of  form,  and 
a  unity  of  substantial  composition" — 
l^ervades  the  whole  living  world.  In  ex- 
panding the  first  idea  as  to  unity  of  pow- 
er or  faculty,  he  affirms  that  **  all  the 
multifarious  activities  of  man  are  com- 
])rehensible  under  thr^e  categories. 
Hither  thev  are  immediatelv  directed  to- 
wards  the  maintenance  and  development 
of  the  body,  or  they  effect  transitory  * 
changes  in  the  relative  positions  of  parts 
of  the  body,  or  they  tend  towards  the 
continuance  of  the  species  ;" — that  is  to 
say,  all  the  faculties  of  man  consist  in 
nutrition,  motion,  or  reproduction  of  the 
species.  And  this  classi  neat  ion  is  pro- 
pounded as  exhaustive,  and  not  exclud- 
ing ''  intellect,  feeliu;:,  and  will,  which  we 


*  Lay  Sermons,  Xc..  p.  135. 
t  Op',  cil.  fV    122. 
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rightly  name  the  higher  faculties,  .  .  . 
inasmuch  as  to  every  one  but  the  subject 
of  them  they  are  known  only  as  transitory 
changes  in  the  relative  position  of  parts 
of  the  body." 

It  might  not  be  inopportune  here  to 
inquire  whether  Mr.  Huxley  has  borne 
in  mind,  in  this  most  marvellous  of  state- 
ments, his  own  far-farhed  canon,  that  "  it 
is  the  first  duty  of  a  hypothesis  to  be  in- 
telligible." In  the  absence  of  any  expla- 
nation, or  any  attempt  at  proof,  unless 
Goethe's  well-known  epigram  be  intend- 
ed for  either,  it  is  difficult  to  conjecture 
what  the  passage  may  mean.  It  seems 
equally  to  defy  exegesis,  commentary,  or 
criticism.  If  the  meaning  be,  as  super- 
ficially considered  it  would  appear,  that 
mental  operations  are  identical  with 
muscular  motion,  because  without  this 
latter  the  former  cannot  be  communicat- 
ed to  others,  I  confess  my  entire  inability 
to  discuss  it.  If  it  possesses  any  more 
recondite  meaning,  it  must  be  such  as 
has  no  close  bearing  upon  the  doctrine 
in  question,  inasmuch  as  there  is  no  fur- 
ther reference  to  it ;  and  it  is  only  illus- 
trated by  some  interesting  details  of  con- 
traction in  animal  and  vegetable  tissues. 

By  a  "  unity  of  form,"  Mr.  Huxley 
seems  to  imply  that  all  organisms,  at 
some  period  of  their  existence,  present 
themselves  as  particles  of  protoplasm, 
with  or  without  a  nucleus.  If  the  posi- 
tion means  more  than  this  it.  is  untena- 
ble. It  appears  to  have  but  little  doc- 
trinal force  or  application,  but  it  will  be 
called  upon  hereafter  as  "  evidence  for 
the  defence." 

Finally,  Mr.  Huxley  predicates  a 
*'  unity  of  substantial  composition"  in 
all  living  beings,  an  all-important  truth, 
the  significance  of  which  it  would  not  be 
easy  to  over-estimate.  It  may  be  confi- 
dently asserted,  without  any  paradox, 
that  this  one  incontestable  fact  of  itself 
overthrows  or  devitalizes  the  entire  doc- 
trine which  is  founded  upon  it.  For,  if 
it  be  true,  as  asserted,  that  "  all  vital  ac- 
tion is  the  result  of  the  molecular  forces 
of  the  protoplasm  that  displays  it;"  if 
"  the  properties  of  protoplasm  result 
from  the  nature  and  disposition  of  its 
molecules ;"  and  if,  again,  there  is  no 
"  substantial  difference "  between  the 
protoplasm  of  the  lobster  and  that  of 
man,  then  should  the  functions  of  the 
protoplasm  in  both  be  identical ;  where- 


as we  find  them  in  the  lobster  strictly 
confined  to  the  three  categories  of  nutri- 
tion, motion,  and  reproduction ;  whilst 
in  man  they  are  found  subservient  to  all 
his  **  multifarious  and  complicated  activ- 
ities," which  include  certainly  "  intellect, 
feeling,  and  will ;"  and  that  these  are 
not  to  be  comprehended  under  either 
nutrition,  motion,  or  reproduction,  is  too 
obvious  to  require,  or  even  to  admit  of, 
proof.  The  dilemma  is  serious,  and 
cannot  be  explained  away  by  an  appeal 
to  any  idea  of  greater  complexity  of 
structure  or  aggregation,  which  would 
only  afford  an  answer  to  the  ear,  and 
not  to  the  understanding.  If  language 
has  any  definite  meaning,  and  if  logical 
sequence  has  any  force,  the  difficulty 
can  only  be  solved  by  a  frank  acknowl- 
edgment that  every  form  of  life  has  its 
own  special  forces  and  endowments, 
concerning  which  science  can  tell  us 
nothing  at  present  with  any  certainty, 
except  that  they  are  assuredly  not  to  be 
explained  by  any  theory  of  the  molecu- 
lar possibilities  of  protoplasm. 

Mr.  Huxley's  ideas  as  to  the  composi- 
tion of  protoplasm  have  already  been 
noticed,  and  it  has  been  shown  that  they 
are  clearly  opposed  to  the  known  facts 
of  science.  Here  a  simple  alternative 
presents  itself ;  either  Mr.  Huxley  is 
familiar  with  the  elementary  facts  of 
organic  chemistry,  in  which  case  he 
would  be  aware  of  the  impossibility  of 
such  a  composition  ;  or  he  is  not  so,  on 
which  supposition  it  was  at  least  indis- 
creet to  found  an  important  practical 
doctrine  like  that  of  human  Automatism 
on  a  purely  fanciful  chemical  theory. 
Which  alternative  is  to  be  adopted  may 
perhaps  receive  some  illustration  from  a 
parallel  passage  in  the  essay  **  On  the 
Formation  of  Coal,"  *  where,  referring  to 
the  burning  of  coal,  it  is  said  : — 

"  Heat  comes  out  of  it,  light  comes  out  of 
it,  and  if  we  could  gather  together  all  that 
goes  up  the  chimney,  and  all  that  remains  in 
tlie  grate  of  a  thoroughly-burnt  coal-fire,  we 
should  find  ourselves  in  possession  of  a  quan- 
tity of  carbonic  acid,  water,  ammonia,  and 
mineral  matters,  exactly  equal  in  weight  to  the 
coal !" 

It  requires  but  the  most  elementary  ac- 
quaintance with  the  subject  to  recognize 
thet  the  ''  quantity"  of  these  products 
would  be  at  least  twice,  probably  thrice. 


*  Critiques  and  Addresses,  p.  109. 
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as  great  as  the  original  weight  of  the 
coal.  A  due  consideration  and  compar- 
ison of  these  facts  will  enable  the  reader 
to  estimate  at  its  true  value  the  science 
from  which  such  stupendous  conse- 
quences are  so  confidently  deduced. 

Leaving  now  this  branch  of  the  sub- 
ject, I  revert  to  some  considerations  re- 
specting the  nature  and  tendencies  of 
this  doctrine.  We  are  told  that  one 
great  abject  of  the  essay  on  "  Proto- 
l)Iasm"  was  to  show  '*  that  what  is  called 
Materialism  has  no  sound  philosophical 
basis."* 

Indeed,  both  Mr.  Huxley  and  Profes- 
sor Tyndall,  whilst  avowedly  adopting  a 
**  materialistic  terminology,"  seem  to 
evince  a  somewhat  morbid  objection  to» 
being  considered  materialists  ;  overlook- 
ing the  most  obvious  first  principle  of 
nomenclature,  that  "  names  are  to  know 
things  by."  By  common  consent  it  has 
been  agreed  to  know  that  school  of  phi- 
losophy which  relegates  all  thought  and 
intelligence  to  the  domain  of  matter,  by 
the  name  of  "  Materialistic" — not  as  a 
term  of  reproach,  but  as  a  distinctive 
epithet.  !NIaterialism  is  (juite  as  good  as 
any  other  ism,  if  it  be  demonstrably  true 
— personally,  I  should  say  better^  always 
under  this  limitation. 

Mr.  Huxley  says,  '*  This  union  of  ma- 
terialistic terminology  with  the  repudia- 
tion of  materialistic  philosophy,  I  share 
with  some  of  the  most  thoughtful  men 
with  whom  I  am  accpiainted."  This 
simply  amounts  to  a  confession  that  Mr. 
Huxley's  words  are  not  intended  to  ex- 
press his  ideas,  and  that  other  "  foremost 
thinkers"  make  an  equally  deceptive  use 
of  words.  J  Jut  it  has  become  customary 
of  late  years  to  consider  it  immaterial 
what  language  is  used  to  express,  or  it 
may  be  to  conceal,  our  ideas.  Thus 
Mr.  Huxley  continues  that — 

"  In  itself  it  is  of  little  moment  whether  we 
express  the  phenomena  of  matter  in  terms  of 
spirit ;  or  the  phenomena  of  spirit  in  terms  of 
matter  ;  matter  may  be  regarded  as  a  form  of 
thought ;  thought  may  be  regarded  as  a  prop- 
erty of  matter  :  each  statement  has  a  certain 
relative  truth.  Hut  with  a  view  to  the  progress 
of  science,  the  materialistic  terminology  is  in 
every  way  to  be  preferred."    (P.  146.) 

Language  is  indeed  of  "  little  mo- 
ment." if  it  be  true  that  thought  may  be 

*  Yeast,  p.  96. 


"  regarded  as  a  property  of  matter  ;"  but 
to  assert  this  is  to  assume  the  whole 
point  in  dispute, — to  beg  the  entire 
question.  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  thinks 
the 

"question  is  scarcely  worth  deciding;  since 
either  answer  leaves  us  as  completely  outside 
of  the  reality  as  we  were  at  first. 

'•  Nevertheless,  it  may  be  as  well  to  say 
here,  once  for  all,  that  were  we  compelled  to 
choose  between  the  alternatives  of  translating 
mental  phenomena  into  physical  phenomena, 
or  of  translating  physical  phenomena  into 
mental  phenomena,  the  latter  alternative  would 
seem  the  more  acceptable  of  the  two."  * 

If  all  this  be  merely  "  padding,"  it  is 
perhaps  legitimate  enough.  If  it  be  in- 
tended for  science  or  philosophy,  or  to 
convey  any  kind  of  information,  it  would 
appear  to  be  a  failure.  One  single  illus- 
trative example  would  be  worth  volumes 
of  such  rhetorical  artifice  as  this.  Hard, 
soft,  round,  angle,  curve,  color,  form, 
and  a  host  of  similar  words  are  known 
as  "  terms  of  matter."  Thought,  will, 
feeling,  perception,  idea,  reason,  and  the 
like,  are  generally  known  as  "  terms  of 
spirit  or  mind."  Now  when  Mr.  Spencer 
has  defined  an  epicycloid  curve  in 
"  terms  of  mind,"  or  when  Mr.  Huxley 
has  expressed  a  misapprehension  or  an 
error  of  judgment  in  **  terms  of  matter,** 
then,  and  not  until  then,  will  we  believe 
that  terminology  is  a  thing  of  '*  little  mo- 
ment,"— and  until  then  we  will  also  be- 
lieve that  there  is  somethini^  we  call  mat- 
ter,  and  something  else  which  is  not  mat- 
ter, and  which  we  are  accustomed  to 
call  mind,  which  are  not  to  be  confound- 
ed or  mistaken  one  for  the  other ;  and 
the  phenomena  of  each  of  which  respect- 
ively are  not  to  be  expressed  in  terms  of 
the  other,  except  by  an  arbitrary  depart- 
ure from  the  recognized  and  accepted 
meaning  of  words. 

But  whilst  the  terminology  made  use 
of  is  confessedly  materialistic,  some  pro- 
cess of  reconciliation  with  a  spiritualistic 
philosophy  is  obviously  required ;  and 
accordingly  Mr.  Huxley  states  t  that  he 
had  led  his  readers  into  **  the  materialis- 
tic slough"  in  which  they  were  now 
plunged,  in  order  to  point  out  "  the  sole 
path"  by  which,  in  his  judgment,  "  extri- 
cation was  j)ossible.*'  I  confess  to  some 
disappointment  on  traversing  this  path. 


*  Principles  of  Psychology,  vol.  i.  p.  159. 
f  Lay  Sermons,  p.  139. 
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I  hoped  for  a  rational,  or  at  least  plaus- 
ible, dialectic  account  of  some  method 
by  which  matter  could  assume  con- 
sciousness and  volition.  But  such  is 
not  to  be  found.  The  method  of  extri- 
cation is  certainly  summary  enough,  if 
not  cither  new  or  satisfactory.  It  con- 
sists wholly  and  solely  in  refusing  to 
recognize  any  difference  between  matter 
and  spirit,  on  the  remarkable  ground 
that  we  know  nothing  with  certainty 
about  either,  and  that  it  is  of  no  conse- 
quence !  And  this  is  all,  except  a  frag- 
ment of  morality,  which  only  makes 
"  confusion  worse  confounded." 

**  Why  trouble  ourselves  about  matters  of 
which,  however  important  they  may  be,  we  do 
know  nothing,  and  can  know  nothing?  We 
live  in  a  world  which  is  full  of  misery 
and  ignorance,  and  the  plain  duty  of  each  and 
all  of  us  is  to  try  to  make  the  little  corner  he 
can  influence  somewhat  less  miserable,  and 
somewhat  less  ignorant,  than  it  was  before  he 
entered  it."* 

A  very  excellent  doctrine,  without 
doubt,  and  one  upon  which,  it  may  be 
freely  acknowledged,  the  learned  and 
eloquent  speaker  has  ever  strenuously, 
consistently,  and  successfully  acted. 
Eut  may  it  not  be  asked,  "  What  does  it 
all  mean  ?  If  I  am  an  automaton,  how 
can  I  have  any  i/u^ies  to  perform  ?  Con- 
versely, if  I  have  any  duties^  how  can  I 
be  an  automaton  }  What  is  duty  ?  and 
why  and  how  shall  I  do  it  .^'*  I  can  only 
solve  this  and  all  cognate  difficulties  by 
supposing  that  it  is  with  Automatism  as 
-with  Materialism ;  that  Mr.  Huxley 
unites  the  use  of  the  automatic  terminol- 
ogy with  the  repudiation  of  the  automat- 
ic philosophy  ; — and  that,  in  fact,  "  what 
is  called  "  Automatism  "  has  no  sound 
philosophical  basis."  I  cannot  more  ap- 
propriately conclude  this  notice  of  the 
doctrine  of  *'  The  Physical  Basis  of  Life" 
than  with  an  extract  from  the  author's 
own  anthology  of  criticism,  where,  speak- 
ing of  the  theory  of  creation,  he  says — 

•'  That  such  verbal  hocus-pocus  should  be 
received  as  science  will  one  day  be  regarded 
as  evidence  of  the  low  state  of  intelligence  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  just  as  we  amuse  our- 
selves with  the  phraseology  about  nature's 
abhorrence  of  a  vacuum,  wherewith  Toricelli's 
compatriots  were  satisfied  to  explain  the  rise 
of  water  in  a  pump."  \ 

The  general  doctrine  of  Evolution,  so 


*  Lay  Sermons,  p.  145. 
t  Ibid.  p.  285. 


far  as  it  bears  upon  human  Automatism, 
involves  three  propositions  : — 

1.  That  the  earliest  organisms  were  the 

natural  product  of  the  inter- 
actions of  ordinary  inorganic 
matter  and  force. 

2.  That   all  the  forms  of  animal  and 

vegetable  life  were  successively 
and  gradually  developed  from 
the  earliest  and  simplest  organ- 
isms. 

3.  That  man  is  only  a  higher  animal, 

and  the  lineal  descendant  of  a 
family  of  apes ;  or,  quoting  the 
words    of     Professor    Tyndall, 
"  the  doctrine  of  Evolution  de- 
rives  man,  in  his  totality,  from 
the  interaction  of  organism  and 
environment   through    countless 
ages  past."  * 
It   would    be   manifestly    impossible, 
within  any  reasonable  limits,  to  enter  ex- 
haustively .into  an   examination    of   the 
various  topics  involved  in  these  proposi- 
tions— the  conservation  of   force,  spon- 
taneous generation,  the  origin  and  trans- 
formation    of     species,    the    genealogy 
of    animals,   man's    position    in    nature, 
and   the  whole  domain  of    metaphysics 
and    psychology.     This    would    require 
many  volumes,  instead  of  a  few  pages. 
What  I  propose  to  do,  for  the  present, 
is   to   notice   the   latest    utterances   on 
the   subject,  and    to   attempt   to  gather 
from  them  whether  there  is  any  evidence 
for  these  three  branches  of  the  doctrine 
of  Evolution,  of  suflficieiit  weight   and 
cogency  to  satisfy  even  those  whose  in- 
terest it  is,  in  a  philosophical  point  of 
view,     to     accept     such    evidence ;    or 
whether,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  found- 
ed upon  assertion  and  conjecture  as  to 
what  may,  might,  could,  or  would  occur 
under  circumstances  that  cannot  be  de- 
fined, or  conditions  that  cannot  be  ful- 
filled. 

Professor  Tyndall  is  the  latest  and 
unquestionably  the  most  philosophical 
expositor  of  the  properties  of  matter. 
Profoundly  versed  in  physical  science, 
endowed  with  an  almost  unrivalled  fac- 
ulty for  experimental  investigation  and 
demonstration,  skilled  in  weighing  evi- 
dence, candid  in  argument,  and  open  to 
the  reception  of  the  arguments  of  oth- 
ers, his  guidance  towards  the  formation 

*  Belfast  Address. 
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of  an  opinion  as  to  the  origin  of  life  can- 
not be  otherwise  than  valuable.  Let  us 
therefore  hear  what  he  says,  both  in  his 
character  of  philosopher  and  of  man  of 
science  ;  for  there  is  at  least  an  apparent 
antagonism  in  the  two  forms  of  doc- 
trine. 

As  a  philosopher,  Professor  Tyndall 
discerns  in  matter  *  "  the  promise  and 
potency  of  all  terrestrial  life."  He  sees 
the  earth,  "  once  a  molten  mass,  now  not 
only  swathed  by  an  atmosphere,  and 
covered  by  a  sea,  but  also  crowded  with 
living  things"  (p.  351).  He  believes 
with  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  f-  that  this 
'*  life  under  all  its  forms  has  arisen  by  an 
unbroken  evolution,  and  through  the  in- 
strumentality of  what  are  called  natural 
causes;"  and  has  no  doubt  that  "were 
not  man's  origin  implicated,  we  should 
accept  without  a  murmur  the  derivation 
of  animal  and  vegetable  life  from  what 
we  call  inorganic  nature.  The  conclu- 
sions of  pure  intellect  point  this  way  and 
no  other."!  He  sees,  with  the  eye  of  the 
imagination,  a  primitive  "  nebular  haze," 
gradually  contracting  into  a  "  molten 
mass,"  in  which  are  **  latent  and  poten- 
tial "  not  only  all  the  forms  of  life,  noble 
and  ignoble,  **  but  the  human  mind  itself 
— emotion,  intellect,  will,  and  all  their 
phenomena  ...  all  our  philosophy, 
all  our  poetry,  all  our  science,  and  all 
our  art ;"  all  are  "  potential  in  the  fires 
of  the  sun."§  A  fuller  arwl  more  un- 
compromising expression  of  the  doctrine, 
can  scarcely  be  imagined.  || 


*  P.  524.  This  and  the  following  references 
arc  to  the  pages  in  the  last  edition  of  the 
"  Fragments  of  Science.'* 

t  Principles  of  Psychology,  vol.  i.  p.  464. 

X  Introduction,  p.  352. 

^  Scientific  Use  of  the  Imagination,  p.  453. 

I  Professor  Huxley  not  only  discerns  all 
this  in  the  "  cosmic  vapor,"  but  considers  it 
"  no  less  certain  .  .  .  that  a  suflicient  intelli- 
gence could,  from  a  knowledge  of  the  proper- 
ties of  the  molecules  of  that  vapor,  have  pre- 
dicted, say  the  fauna  of  Britain  in  1869,  with  as 
much  certainty  as  one  can  say  what  will  hap- 
pen to  the  vapor  of  the  breath  in  a  cold  win- 
ter's day." — Genealogy  of  Animals,  This  is 
worth  a  moment's  attention.  In  a  homoge- 
neous vapor,  as  this  is  supposed  to  be,  the 
probability  of  the  combination  of  any  one  atom 
with  any  other  is  defined  by  the  number  of  the 
atoms  contained  in  that  vapor.  This  number 
defies  even  approximate  determination.  Any 
unit  we  could  select,  however  multiplied, 
would  give  no  idea  whatever  on  the  subject. 
To  say  that  all   the  men  that  ever  lived  could 


Now,  what  does  the  man  of  science 
respond  to  all  this  } 

"Without  verification  [he  says]  a  theoretic 
conception  is  a  mere  figment  of  the  intellect. 
The  region  of  theory  .  .  .  lies  behind  the 
world  of  the  senses,  but  the  verification  of 
theory  occurs  in  the  sensible  world.  To  check 
the  theory  we  have  simply  to  compare  the  de- 
ductions from  it  with  the  facts  of  observation. 
If  the  deductions  be  in  accordance  with  the 
facts,  we  accept  the  theory :  if  in  opposition, 
the  theory  is  given  up."  * 

A  truly  philosophic  method,  preparing 
us  for  what  follows,  a  scientific yV//?^/?/^;/^ 
which  claims  the  most  earnest  and 
thoughtful  consideration  : — 

**  If  you  ask  me  whether  there  exists  the 
least  evidence  to  prove  that  any  form  of  life  can 
be  developed  out  of  matter,  without  demon- 
strable antecedent  life,  my  reply  is,  that  evi- 
dence considered  perfectly  conclusive  by 
many  has  been  adduced  ;  and  that  were  some 
of  us  who  have  pondered  this  question  to  fol- 
low a  very  common  example,  and  accept  testi- 
mony because  it  falls  in  with  our  own  belief, 
we  also  should  eagerly  close  with  the  evidence 
referred  to.  But  there  is  in  the  true  man  of 
science  a  desire  stronger  than  the  wish  to  have 
his  beliefs  upheld  ;  namely,  the  desire  to  have 
them  true.  And  this  stronger  wish  causes 
him  to  reject  the  most  plausible  support,  if  he 
has  reason  to  suspect  that  it  is  vitiated  by- 
error.  Those  to  whom  I  refer  as  having 
studied  this  question,  believing  the  evidence 
offered  in  favor  of  *  spontaneous   generation 

to  be  thus  vitiated,  cannot  accept  it In 

reply  to  your  question,  they  will  frankly  ad- 
mit their  inability  to  point  to  any  satisfactory 
experimental  proof  that  life  can  be  developed, 
save  from  demonstrable  antecedent  lifc."f 

But  further  than  this ;  the  researches 
of  Pasteur,  justly  termed  by  Mr.  Huxley 
"  models  of  accurate  experimentation 
and  logical  reasoning,"  and  the  brilliant 
and  conclusive  demonstrations  of  Pro- 
fessor Tyndall  himself,  as  related  in  his 
essay  on  "  Putrefaction  and  Infection," 
have  simply  proved,  beyond  doubt  or 
dispute,  that  without  the  presence  of 
germs  (that  is,  of  antecedent  life),  no 
organisms  ever  originate  under  the  con- 
ditions specified  by  the  supporters  of  the 
theory  of  "  spontaneous  generation." 

not  count  the  possible  combinations  of  these 
atoms,  were  they  to  do  nothing  but  count  for 
myriads  of  xons,  is  to  say  little.  And  as  I 
suppose,  that  no  man,  however  "  sufficient " 
his  intelligence  might  be,  would  venture  to 
predict  the  position  of  three  balls  on  a  billiard- 
table  after  ten  ordinar>'  strokes  ;  it  baffles  all 
imagination  to  think  what  the  intelligence  re- 
ferred to  by  Professor  Huxley  could  be. 

*  Fragments  of  Science,  p.  469. 

t  Belfast  Address,  p.  525. 
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Here  then  is  a  distinct  want  of  accor- 
dance between  philosophical  theory  and 
scientific  observation.  But  it  is  obvious 
that  it  could  not  rest  here.  In  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Evolution  hypothesis,  it  was 
necessary  to  reconcile  this  antagonism, 
or  to  represent  it  as  only  apparent  and 
temporary ;  and  this  has  been  done  by 
crediting  matter  in  the  distant  ages  of 
the  past  with  powers  and  faculties  which 
it  does  not  possess,  or  cannot  be  shown 
to  possess,  in  these  times.  The  method 
is  worthy  of  some  attention,  in  detail. 

Mr.  Huxley,  in  his  essay  on  **  Biogen- 
esis and  Abiogenesis,"  one  of  the  ablest 
and  most  lucid  expositions  ever  given  of 
that  problem,  says,  that  although  he 
thinks  "  it  would  be  the  height  of  pre- 
sumption for  any  man  to  say  that  the 
conditions  under  which  matter  assumes 
the  properties  we  call  vital  may  not  some 
day  be  artificially  brought  together,"  yet 
he  sees  *'  no  reason  for  believing  that 
the  fact  has  been  accomplished  yet." 
But  he  continues — 

"Were  it  given  to  me  to  look  beyond  the 
abyss  of  geologically  recorded  time  to  the  still 
more  remote  period  when  the  earth  was  pass- 
ing through  physical  and  chemical  conditions, 
which  it  can  no  more  see  again  than  a  man  can 
recall  his  infancy,  I  should  expect  to  be  a  wit- 
ness of  the  Evolution  of  living  protoplasm 
from  not-living  matter."  * 

In  like  manner,  Professor  Tyndall  be- 
lieves that  if  a  planet  were  **  carved  from 
the  sun,  set  spinning  round  an  axis,  and 
revolving  round  the  sun  at  a  distance 
from  him  equal  to  that  of  our  earth, "f 
one  of  the  "  consequences  of  its  refrige- 
ration" would  be  the  development  of 
organic  forms  ;  for  "  who  will  set  limits 
to  the  possible  play  of  molecules  in  a 
cooling  planet  V'\ 

Doubtless  these  conjectures  are  wor- 
thy of  respectful  consideration,  in  defer- 
ence to  the  high  authorities  whence  they 
emanate  ;  but  still  they  are  only  conjec- 
tures of  the  vaguest  possible  kind,  and 
would  require  very  much  explanation  to 
give  them  any  scientific  value. 

What  (it  might  be  asked)  were  those 
**  conditions"  through  which  the  earth 
was  passing }  Was  there  any  different 
matter  present  at  that  time }  That  is 
not  contended.     Was  there  any  now  un- 

*  Critiques  and  Addresses,  p.  239. 
f  Vitality,  p.  464. 
X  Ibid.  p.  644. 


known  kind  of  force  in  operation  ;  or 
were  the  same  forces  acting  in  greater 
intensity  ?  The  latter  would  seem  to  be 
the  idea  suggested ;  but  it  can  scarcely 
be  considered  plausible,  since  surely  we 
have  at  our  command  forces  at  least  as 
intense  as  any  that  could  be  compatible 
with  the  development  or  continuance  of 
life.  If  organic  matter  could  be  origin- 
ated by  the  interactions  of  moisture,  and 
inorganic  matter  in  a  cooling  state,  with 
any  amount  or  any  combination  of  heat, 
light,  and  electricity,  surely  we  ought  to 
be  able  to  imitate  the  process.  I  can- 
not see  that  a  cooling  planet  would  be 
much  more  likely  to  produce  minute  or- 
ganisms than  a  cooling  flask ;  and  Dr. 
Bastian's  question  is  full  of  force  and 
pertinence  when  he  asks  : — 

"  If  such  synthetic  processes  took  place 
then,  why  should  they  not  take  place  now  ? 
Why  should  the  inherent  molecular  properties 
of  various  kinds  of  matter  have  undergone  so 
much  alteration  ?  "  * 

When  we  are  told  that  our  earth  was 
once  a  nebulous  haze,  then  a  fiery 
cloud,  then  a  molten  spheroid,  and  af- 
terwards passed  through  various  differ- 
ent physical  conditions  as  it  cooled,  we 
accept  the  history  as  at  least  possible,  or 
even  highly  probable,  because  in  each  of 
its  steps  there  is  something  that  falls  in 
with  our  previous  knowledge  of  physical 
law  and  action  ;  and  because  each  of 
these  hypothecated  changes  in  physical 
condition  can  be  imitated  experiment- 
ally as  often  as  we  wish.  Very  many,  if 
not  most  of  the  forms  of  matter  can  be 
manifested  in  a  solid,  a  fluid,  or  a  gase- 
ous  state,   accordiiig     to     temperature, 

*  Beginnings  of  Life,  Preface,  p.  x.  Dr. 
Bastian  is  the  latest,  and  certainly  by  far  the 
most  formidable,  of  the  champions  of  the  doc- 
trine of  "Spontaneous  Generation."  His 
volumes  are  full  of  the  records  of  arduous, 
thoughtful,  and  conscientious  work,  and  must 
ever  retain  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  litera- 
ture of  biological  science.  It  is  not  within 
my  present  scope  of  purpose  to  enter  into  the 
details  of  this  question  ;  they  are  too  extensive 
to  be  introduced  under  the  present  plan.  And, 
moreover,  the  time  is  not  the  most  favorable 
for  justice  to  be  done  to  such  works  as  those 
alluded  to.  The  investigations  of  M.  Pasteur 
and  Professor  Tyndall  have,  for  the  time  being 
at  least,  satisfied  the  majority  of  scientific  men 
that  the  hypothesis  of  Abiogenesis  or  Arche- 
biosis  is  not  necessary  to  account  for  the  facts 
in  question.  It  is  a  subject  obviously  open  to 
experimental  demonstration,  and  perhaps  the 
last  word  has  not  yet  been  said. 
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pressure,  and  other  conditions ;  so  far 
therefore  there  is  nothing  either  incredi- 
ble or  unlikely  in  such  a  history  of  the 
physicnl  development  or  evolution  of  the 
earth. 

It  is  otherwise  when  we  are  authori- 
tatively told  that  the  same  forces  that 
rounded  the  planet  have  developed  the 
organism.  AVe  ask  for  an  illustra;ion,  or 
an  imitation  of  the  process,  but  in  vain ; 
nay  more,  it  is  demonstrated  to  us  that 
such  an  imitation  is  absolutely  impossible. 
The  seeker  after  truth  then  naturally  re- 
plies, **  You  have  doubtless  .other  reasons 
for  holding  to  this  doctrine  ;  as  it  stands 
at  present,  it  is  but  an  *  unverified  theo- 
retic conception,'  and  as  such  can  have 
no  scientific  value,  or  certainly  not  one 
of  sufficient  weight  to  entitle  you  to 
found  upon  it  so  important  a  practical 
doctrine  as  that  of  human  automatism." 

professor  Tyndall  has  other  reasons, 
profound,  beautiful,  and  philosophical; 
whether  conclusive  or  not,  it  remains  to 
be  seen.  Having  premised  that  the 
strength  of  the  doctrine  of  evolution 
does  -not  consist  in  experimental  demon- 
stration, but  in  its  general  harmony  with 
scientific  thought,  he  proceeds  : — 

*•  Those  who  hold  the  doctrine  of  evolution 
are  by  no  means  ignorant  of  the  uncertainty 
of  their  data,  and  they  only  yield  to  it  a  provi- 
sional assent.  They  regard  the  nebular  hy- 
pothesis as  probable,  and  in  the  utter  absence 
of  any  evidence  to  prove  the  act  illegal,  they 
extend  the  method  of  nature  from  the  present 
into  the  past.  Here  the  observed  uniformity 
of  nature  is  their  only  guide.  Within  the  long 
range  of  physical  inquiry,  they  have  never  dis- 
cerned in  nature  the  insertion  of  caprice. 
Throughout  this  range,  the  laws  of  physical 
and  intellectual  contmuity  have  run  side  by 
side.  Having  thus  determined  the  elements 
of  their  curve  *  in  a  world  of  observation  and 
experiment,  they  prolong  that  curve  into  an 
antecedent  world,  and  accept  as  probable  the 
unbroken  sequence  of  development  from  the 
nebula  to  the  present  time."  f 

A  truly  refined  conception  ;  and  a  per- 
fectly legitimate  method  of  supplement- 
ing the   lack  of  direct  evidence  where 

*  "  From  a  few  observations  of  a  comet, 
when  it  comes  within  the  range  of  his  tele- 
scope, an  astronomer  can  calculate  its  path  in 
regions  which  no  telescope  can  reach  ;  and  in 
like  manner,  by  means  of  data  furnished  in 
the  narrow  world  of  the  senses,  we  make  our- 
selves at  home  in  other  and  wider  worlds, 
which  can  be  traversed  by  the  intellect  alone." 
— Fragments  of  Science ,  p.  71. 

f  Scientific  Use  of  the  Imagination,  p.  456."] 


this  is  obviously  unattainable.  But  we 
must  be  careful  not  to  be  led  away 
either  by  force  of  thought  or  grace  of 
style  into  forgetfulness  of  whither  we  are 
going.  It  must  be  remembered  that  this 
is  the  last  stronghold  of  the  theory  of 
the  material  origin  of  life,  involving  the 
most  essential  and  radical  principle  of 
evolution,  and  its  necessary  corollary, 
Automatism.  Observation  has  failed  to 
give  any  support  to  the  doctrine  ;  exper- 
iment has  demonstrated  its  present  im- 
possibility ;  conjecture  is  valueless  ;  but 
the  "  law  of  continuity"  has  still  to  be 
tested.     Let  us  inquire  what  it  tells  us. 

Going  backwards  from  generation  to 
generation  into  the  far  distant  ages,  and 
passing  "  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest 
organisms,"  each  form  of  life  in  long  suc- 
cession declares,  in  inarticulate  but  un- 
mistakable language,  "  1  derived  my  life 
from  antecedent  life."  But  we  may  im- 
agine ourselves  finally  to  arrive  at  the 
period  when  the  first  organisms  appeared 
on  our  globe.  AVhat  do  they  tell  us  ? 
If  there  be  any  such  **  laws  of  physical 
and  intellectual  continuity"  as  have 
been  spoken  of,  extending  acfoss  this 
line,  then  t/iey  also  to  our  interrogation, 
"  AVhence  came  ye  V  must  reply,  "  From 
antecedent  life."  If  instead  of  this  they 
say,  "  We  are  the  natural  product  of  the 
interactions  of  inorganic  matter  and 
force,"  then  the  "continuity"  of  thought 
is  no  longer  possible — the  curve  is  brok- 
en, or  becomes  **  transcendental,"  not  to 
be  defined  by  any  mental  equation.  A 
possible  verbal  resource  here  might  be 
to  indicate  a  gradual  and  insensible 
transition  from  the  organic  to  the  inor- 
ganic. Apparently  pointing  in  this  di- 
rection, Professor  Tyndall  continues  : — 

"On  tracing  the  line  of  life  backwards,  we 
see  it  approaching  more  and  more  to  what  we 
call  the  purely  physical  condition.  We  come 
at  length  to  those  organisms  which  I  have 
compared  to  drops  of  oil,  suspended  in  al- 
cohol and  water.  We  reach  the  protogenes  of 
Haeckel,  in  which  we  have  a  type  distinguish- 
able from  a  fragment  of  albumen  only  by  its 
finely  granulated  character."* 

This  is  a  profoundly  important  state- 
ment— one  demanding  the  utmost  atten- 
tion, and  one  in  which,  unless  I  am  great- 
ly mistaken,  there  is  a  misapprehension 
of  so  serious  a  nature  as  to  vitiate  the 
entire  argument.     1l\\q protogencs  is  mi- 


*  Belfast  Address,  p.  524. 
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nute,  and  apparently  insignificant ;  it  is 
also  nearly  homogeneous  ;  but  who  knows 
so  well  as  Professor  Tyndall,  or  who  has 
so  clearly  and  beautifully  demonstrated 
as  he,  that  apparent  homogeneity  is  no 
argument  for  the  absence  of  structure  ? 
This  little  organism  is  either  living  or  not 
living  ;  we  know  of  no  transition  forms  ; 
there  are  none  such  ;  this  would  involve 
a  contradiction  in  terms.  If  living,  as  it 
is  by  the  terms  of  the  case,  it  is  a  frag- 
ment of  living  ''^ protoplasm^''  which  pro- 
toplasm, as  Mr.  Huxley  has  demonstrat- 
ed, has  the  same  "  powers  and  facul- 
ties," the  same  '*  form,"  and  the  same 
"  substantial  composition,"  whether  seen 
in  the  "dull  foraminifer,"  in  those 
**  broad  discs  of  glassy  jelly  which  may 
be  seen  pulsating  through  the  waters  of 
a  calm  sea,"  or  in  **  the  flower  which  a 
girl  wears  in  her  hair,  and  the  blood 
which  courses  through  her  youthful 
veins." 

There  is  nothing  to  justify  us  in  con- 
cluding that  in  the  protogenes  there  is 
any  approach  whatever  to  the  "  purely 
physical  condition."  The  line  of  de- 
marcation between  this  "  fragment  of  al- 
bumen" and  any  inorganic  matter  is  as 
defined,  if  not  as  wide,  as  between  the 
eagle  and  the  rock  on  which  the  eyry  is 
built.  The  protoplasm  of  the  protogenes 
is,  organically  at  least,  as  active  *  as  that 
of  any  other  organism ;  its  formation 
from  inorganic  matter  equally  defies  our 
efforts ;  its  functions  are  as  incapable 
of  expression  by  any  physical  formula. 
On  what  grounds,  then,  scientific  or 
transcendental,  can  we  expect  to  hear 
this  form  of  life  declare,  *'  I  came  direct 
from  the  universal  mother  who  brings 
forth  all  things  as  the  fruit  of  her  womb,t 
and  I  own  no  other  parentage  V  Surely 
in  this  we  should  be  able  to  discern  no 
'•  unbroken  sequence  of  development 
from  the  nebula  to  the  present  time !" 
and  what  has  become  of  the  "  observed 
uniformity  of  nature  V 

But  in  nothing  is  the  weakness  of  this 


*  *•  Nor  are  such  organisms  insignificant 
by  reason  of  their  want  of  complexity.  It  is 
a  fair  question  whether  the  protoplasm  of 
those  simplest  forms  of  life,  which  people  an 
immense  extent  of  the  bottom  of  the  sea, 
would  not  outweigh  that  of  all  the  higher  living 
beings  which  inhabit  the  land  put  together." 
— Lay  Sermons^  p.  128. 

f  Belfast  Address,  p.  524. 


doctrine  more  manifest  than  in  the  na- 
ture of  the  attempts  so  constantly  made 
to  justify  a  belief,  that  chemistry  will  in 
the  future  be  more  successful  in  forming 
organizable  matter  from  inorganic  ele- 
ments than  it  has  been  in  the  past. 
Professor  Tyndall,  who  may  reasonably 
be  expected  to  make  the  best  of  the 
case,  finds  nothing  more  to  say  than  this  : 

"The  matter  of  the  animal  body  is  that  of 
inorganic  nature.  There  is  no  subslancfe  in 
the  animal  tissues  that  is  not  primarily  derived 
from  the  rocks,  the  water,  and  the  air.  Are 
the  forces  of  organic  matter,  then,  different  in 
kind  from  those  of  inorganic  matter?  The 
philosophy  of  the  present  day  negatives  the 
question.  It  is  the  compounding,  in  the  or- 
ganic world,  of  forces  belonging  equally  to  the 
inorganic,  that  constitutes  the  mystery  and  the 
miracle  of  vitality.  Every  portion  of  every 
animal  body  may  be  reduced  to  purely  inor- 
ganic matter.  A  perfect  reversal  of  this  pro- 
cess of  reduction  would  carry  us  from  the  in- 
organic to  the  organic  ;  and  such  a  reversal  is 
at  least  conceivable  !  !"* 

An  organism  that  has  to  exist,  and  de- 
rives its  means  of  continuance  from  the 
external  world,  must  of  necessity  consist 
of  the  same  matter  (in  part)  as  that 
world,  under  whatever  theory  of  ontol- 
ogy it  is  supposed  to  exist.  By  no  logi- 
cal process,  however,  can  this  fact  be 
considered  as  absolutely  determining  the 
nature  of  the  forces  operating  upon  it,  or 
inherent  in  it ;  that  is  an  altogether  in- 
dependent question.  But  the  conclud- 
ing sentence  of  the  last  quotation  con- 
tains certainly  one  of  the  most  marvel- 
lous of  all  the  conceptions  ever  set  forth 
in  scientific  guise.  If  we  imagine  a 
crystal  vase  dashed  to  myriads  of  atoms 
on  the  ground,  a  manuscript  burned  to 
ashes,  a  living  body  killed  by  a  fall  of  a 
thousand  feet  from  a  balloon,  an  explod- 
ed barrel  of  gunpowder ;  a  "  perfect  re- 
versal "  of  any  of  these  events  or  pro- 
cesses, would  be  in  everyway  as  practi- 
cable as  that  which  is  here  pronounced 
"  at   least    conceivable."!      The    cause 

*  Vitality,  p.  463. 

f  "  The  first  quantitative  analyses  of  organic 
bodies  were  made  by  Gay-Lussac  and  Th6nard. 
The  substance  to  be  analysed  was  mixed  with 
a  known  weight  of  chlorate  of  potassium,  and 
made  up  into  small  pellets,  which  were 
dropped  one  by  one  through  a  stop-cock  of 
peculiar  construction,  into  an  upright  glass 
tube  heated  to  redness,  the  gas  thereby  pro- 
duced escaping  by  a  lateral  tube,  and. being 
collected  over  mercury,"  &c.,  &c.  Such  is  the 
beginning,  and  only  a  very  small  part  of  the 
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must  indeed  be  considered  hopeless  into 
the  service  of  which  such  suppositions 
as  this  are  pressed. 

And  thus  it  is  seen  that  observation 
and  reason,  experiment  and  analogy, 
alike  refuse  any  support  to  the  doctrine 
that  derives  life  from  the  interactions  of 
inorganic  matter  and  force.  Pending 
the  production  of  additional  evidence, 
we  are  entitled,  at  least,  to  hold  it  as 
**  not  i>roven,"  and  absolutely  to  reject, 
as  a  baseless  conception,  any  other  doc- 
trine, as  that  of  human  Automatism, 
which  is  built  upon  it. 

But  is  this  negative  conclusion  all  that 
can  be  arrived  at  ?  Is  there  nothing 
positive  to  be  known  concerning  the 
origin  of  life  on  the  earth  ?  I  think 
there  is ;  and  that  it  can  be  shown  with 
tolerable  certainty  that  there  is  a  break 
in  the  **  curve"  so  often  alluded  to  ;  and 
that  the  appearance  of  the  earliest  or- 
ganic forms  was  attended  by  phenomena 
which  admit  of  no  explanation  by  any 
combination  of  inorganic  forces. 

"  Not  with  the  vagueness  belonging  to  the 
emotions,  but  with  the  deftnitencss  belonging 
to  the  understanding,  the  scientific  man  has 
to  put  to  himself  these  questions  regarding 

the  introduction   of  life  upon  the  earth 

As  far  as  the  eye  of  science  has  hitherto  ranged 
through  nature,  no  intrusion  of  purely  crea- 
tive power  into  any  series  of  phenomena  has 
ever  been  observed."  * 

I  will  not  further  complicate  a  sufficient- 
ly involved  question  by  insisting  that  ab- 
solute scientific  evidence  can  be  pro- 
duced to  prove  a  "  purely  creative  power*' 
as  intruding  at  any  period  of  the  world's 
history.  This,  however,  may  be  affirmed 
with  certainty,  that  at  a  certain  epoch  in 
that  history  a  new  power  or  force  was 
manifested,  a  force  that  was  not  a  con- 
tinuation or  modification  of  any  one  that 
had  previously  existed,  nor,  so  far  as  can 
be  shown,was  it  any  combination  of  these. 
To  avoid  unnecessary  verbiage  and  rep- 
etition, I  will  at  once  call  this  the  *'  Or- 
ganic Force,"  hot  as  suggestinjir  a  theory, 
but  merely  for  a  name  by  which  it  may 
be  known. 

Why  is  this  "  organic  force"  entitled 


process  described  in  Watts'  Dictionary  of 
Chemistry,  a  "perfect  reversal  "  of  which  we 
are  asked  to  consider  as  conceivable.  The 
modern  practice  is  almost  indefinitely  more 
complex.  See  also  ConUmporary  Review  for 
September,  pp.  556-8. 
*  Apology  for  the  Belfast  Address,  p.  547. 


to  be  called  a  new  power  or  force  .^  For 
this  reason,  that  we  know  absolutely 
nothing  of  force  but  from  its  effects,  and 
that  this  force  produces  effects  that  no 
other  known  force  or  combination  of 
forces  can  accomplish.  To  take  but  one 
simple  instance,  the  organic  force  in  veg- 
etable tissue  can  decompose  carbonic 
acid,  at  ordinary  temperatures,  into  car- 
bon and  oxygen.  Now  this  cannot  be 
effected  by  the  intensification  of  any  one, 
or  by  any  combination,  of  the  ordinary 
forces  of  the  inorganic  world,  and  there- 
fore we  are  not  only  entitled,  but  if  we 
would  be  consistent  we  are  compelled, 
to  recognize  that  with  the  first  forms  of 
vegetable  life,  there  was  manifested  an 
intrusion  of  some  new  power  into  the 
world  by  whatever  name,  "  creative'"  or 
otherwise,  it  may  be  called.  Assuredly 
at  this  point  in  the  world's  history  there 
was  a  most  noteworthy  disturbance  of 
the  laws  and  direction  of  matter  and 
force, — sudden  and  catastrophical^  not 
gradual  and  imperceptible  ;  for  we  know 
of  no  gradual  transition  from  death  to 
life  ;  and  unless  we  can  suppose  ordinary 
matter  itself  spontaneously  to  assume 
powers  or  faculties  exactly  opposite  to 
those  previously  inherent  in  it,  we  are 
impelled  to  believe  that  this  disturb- 
ance, this  institution  of  an  entirely  new 
order  of  energy,  this  inauguration  of  a 
new  epoch,  this  clothing  of  the  earth 
with  a  living  garment,  was  the  direct  re- 
sult of  a  fiat  from  without,  a  power 
which  was  "  certainly  not  mechanical." 

I  do  not  know  how  any  candid  inqui- 
rer can  close  his  eyes  to  so  patent  a  fact 
as  this  introduction  of  a  new  force.  It 
is  customary  to  evade  this  necessity  by 
calling  it  chemistry.  Be  it  so  ;  the  name 
will  do  as  well  as  any  other  for  those 
who,  to  satisfy  the  exigencies  of  an  "  un- 
verified theoretic  conception,"  will  be 
content  to  classify  the  most  opposed 
phenomena  in  one  and  the  same  cate- 
gory. If  life  force  be  chemistry,  it  is  a 
chemistry  unknown  in  our  laboratories  ; 
producing  effects  exactly  the  reverse  of 
most  of  the  chemistry  with  which  we  are 
acquainted  ;  and  residing  only  in  an  or- 
ganic structure,  which  is  indebted  for  its 
properties  to  a  special  endowment,  hand- 
ed down  to  it  through  countless  genera- 
tions and  ages  of  antecedent  life. 

Whatever  test  we  apply  to  this  force, 
it  is  found  to  differ  toto  coelo  from  all 
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known  inorganic  forces.  All  these  can  be 
demonstrated  and  made  evident  10  the 
senses ;  they  can  be  made  to  pass  from 
one  mass  of  matter  to  another,  by  con- 
tact, by  impulse,  by  radiation,  by  trans- 
mission ;  they  can  be  measured  by  our 
instruments  ;  ihey  can  for  the  most  part 
be  collected  in  volume,  or  in  some  other 
way  accumulated,  and  stored  up  for  use 
at  wilL    Can  we  effect  anything  even  re- 
motely resembling  all  this  with  the  or- 
ganic  force  or  energy  ?     Can  we  collect 
it,  or  its  component  parts — if  it  be  *'  com- 
pounded "   of    inorganic    forces — as    it 
leaves  the  dying  organism  ?     No,  all  this 
is  impossible.     And  if  the  "  mystery  and 
miracle  of  vitality"  be  merely  "  the  com- 
pounding, in  the  organic  world,  of  forces 
equally  belonging  to  the  inorganic,"*  it 
is  evidently  due  from  those  who  assert 
this  doctrine,  that  they  should  show  at 
least  some  resemblance-  or  analogy  be- 
tween the  two  classes  of  actions,  or  that 
they  should  give  some  hint  as  to  how  any 
possible  or  conceivable  combination  of 
inorganic  forces  can  be  made,  even  in 
thought,  to  represent  the  actions  of  a  liv- 
ing organism.     As  this  has  never  been 
done  and  can  never  be  done,  the  asser- 
tion must  pass,  amongst  the  rest,  as  in- 
dicating a  relation  which  ought  to  be  true 
in  order  to  support  the  theory  of  Evolu- 
tion ;  but  which,  in  the^^resent  state  of 
our  knowledge,  does  not  seem  to  have 
any  scientific  foundation. 

One   point    remains    to    be   noticed, 
which  will  still  more  clearly  mark  the  dif- 
ference between  vital  or  organic,  and  any 
*  form  of  inorganic,  force  ;  which  will,  in 
fact,  if  demonstrated,  prove  the  existence 
of  a  chasm  between  the  two  orders  of 
energy  that  cannot,  even  dialectically,  be 
bridged  over.     I  refer  to  certain  consid- 
erations connected  with  the   great  dis- 
covery of  modern  times,  the  doctrine  of 
the   conservation     and     correlation    of 
forces.     It  will  be  necessary  briefly  to 
state  what  these  doctrines  are,  and  then 
to  inquire  what  are  their  relations  to  or- 
ganic force.     With  regard  to  the  "  Con- 
servation of  Force,"  Helmholtz  thus  for- 
mulates it :  — 

**  The  total  quantity  of  all  the  forces  capable 
of  work  in  the  whole,  universe  remains  eternal 
and  unchanged  throughout  all  their  changes. 
All   change  in  nature  amounts  to   this — that 

*  Vitality,  p.  562. 
New  Series.— Vol.  XXV.,  No.  2 


force  can  change  its  form  and  locality  without 
its  quantity  being  changed.  The  universe 
possesses,  once  for  all,  a  store  of  force  which 
is  not  altered  by  any  change  of  phenomenn, 
can  neither  be  increased  nor  diminished,  and 
which  mi^inlains  any  change  which  takes  place 
on  it."* 

An  important  position,  and  one  that  is 
susceptible  of  scientific  demonstration; 
so  far  as  observations  on  finite  quanti- 
ties can  determine  the  conditions  of  the 
infinite.  But  we  are  more  particularly 
interested  in  the  question  of  the  Cor- 
relation of  forces,  a  doctrine  the  beauty 
and  importance  of  which  can  scarcely 
be  over-estimated — one  that  forms  the 
basis  of  all  modern  philosophical 
thought  on  physical  subjects,  and  that  is 
associated  almost  as  a  "  household  word  " 
with  the  name  of  our  distinguished  coun- 
tryman, Sir  W.  R.  Grove.  In  his  own 
words,  its  bearing  and  tendency  are  thus 
sketched  : — 

*'  Light,  heat,  electricity,  magnetism,  mo- 
tion, and  chemical  affinity,  are  all  convertible 
material  affections  ;  assuming  either  as  the 
cause,  one  of  the  others  will  be  the  effect  ; 
thus  heat  may  be  said  to  produce  electricity, 
electricity  to  produce  heat,  magnetism  to  pro- 
duce electricity,  electricity  magnetism,  and  so 
of  the  rest.  Cause  and  effect,  therefore,  in 
their  abstract  relation  to  these  forces,  are 
words  solely  of  convenience.  We  are  totally 
unacquainted  with  the  ultimate  generating 
power  of  each  and  all  of  them,  and  probably 
shall  ever  remain  so  ;  we  can  only  ascertain 
the  norniic  of  their  action  ;  we  must  humbly 
refer  their  causation  to  one  omnipresent  intlu- 
ence,  and  content  ourselves  with  stud3ing 
their  effects,  and  developing,  by  experiment, 
their  mutual  relations."! 

Following  out  in  a  little  fuller  detail 
the  application  of  this  doctrine,  we  learn 
that,  beginning  with  any  one  of  these 
physical  forces,  we  may  form  cycles 
of  greater  or  less  comprehensiveness, 
each  one  bringing  us  back  to  the  point 
whence  we  started.  Thus  beginning 
with  mechanical  motion,  we  can  observe 
its  conversion  into  heat ;  and  this  heat 
may  be  either  at  once  reconverted  into 
motion,  or  it  may  give  rise  to  light,  to 
electricity,  or  to  chemical  affinity.  The 
cycles  may  embrace  two,  three,  or  all  of 
these  forms  of  force.  Motion  may  pro- 
duce heat  or  light ;  light  or  heat  may 
produce  chemical  affinity  ;  this  in  turn 


*  Popular  Lectures,  p.  360. 
f  The   Correlation   of  the  Physical  Forces. 
Preface  to  5th  edition,  p.  xiv. 
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may  produce  electricity,  and  this  mag- 
netism ;  whence,  again,  we  may  derive 
mechanical  motion.  The  order  of  the 
elements  of  the  cycle  may  be  almost  in- 
defmitely  changed.  Probably,  were  our 
means  of  investigation  perfect,  we  might 
observe  the  immediate  production  of  any 
one  term  of  the  series  by  any  other.  The 
ijuantities  of  the  resultant  forces  are  also 
defmitc  and  constant. 

It  is  in  attempting  to  incorporate  organ- 
ic force  into  this  cycle  of  transformations 
that  by  our  entire  failure  we  arrive  at 
the  conviction  that  life,  in  its  essence,  is 
something  beyond  any  combination  of 
physical  forces  ;  in  short,  that  life  has 

XU  niVSICAL  CORKKLATE. 

For,  in  the  first  place,  no  one  will  con- 
lend  that  the  organic  force  is  directly 
interchangeable  with  any  ^//f  *  term  of 
the  series,  therefore  in  so  far  at  least  it 
differs  from  any  physical  force  ;  for  in 
the  cycles  alluded  to  one  force  only  was 
required  to  produce  another,  not  a  com- 
bination of  several.  lUit  is  the  organic 
force  iiitcrcha}h:;€ablc  with  any  number  or 
any  combination  of  the  other  forces } 
This  re(juire5  careful  consideration  ;  the 
negative  answer,  however,  cannot  be 
doubtful. 

l\ach  individual  action  of  an  organism 
will  have  its  physical  correlate  ;  the  mo- 
tion of  an  organism  will  produce  heat 
not  the  less  that  it  is  an  organism  ;  chem- 
ical changes  will  i)roduce  electric  condi- 
tions in  tlic  organism  as  well  as  outside 
it ;  but  the  force  itself  whic:h  underlies, 
uriginatcs,  combines,  and  utilizes  all 
these  single  manifestations,  is  something 
which  has  no  known  or  conceivahle  cor- 
relative. 

It  may  be  objected  to  this  that  "  life" 
is  but  the  sum  of  the  individual  actions 
<.'f  an  organism,  and  that  the  sum  of  the 
(orrelates  of  these  would  represent  the 
correlate  of  a  living  organism.  The  po- 
sition is  untenable  ;  but  a  full  discussion 


*  Okcn  certainly  asserts  that  "galvanism  is 
the  principle  of  life,"  and  that  "  lliere  is  no 
other  vital  force  than  the  galvanic  polarity." — 
rhysiophilosophy,  sec.  8S4.  He  also  proceeds 
to  say  that  "organism  is  galvanism  residing 
in  a  thoroughly  homogeneous  mass  ...  a 
galvanic  pile,  pounded  into  atoms,  must  be- 
come alive.  In  this  manner  nature  brings 
forth  organic  bodies."  But  these  instructive 
details  were  written  under  '' a  kind  of  inspira- 
ticnr 


of  it  would  lead  us  away  into  irrelevant 
issues.  It  is  not  contended  by  the  most 
ardent  believers  in  evolution  that  we  can 
trace  with  any  accuracy  the  correlations 
of  living  force. 

Ihit  granting,  for  the  sake  of  the  argu- 
ment, everything  that  can  be  claimed,  it 
is  still  evident  that  there  is  no  true  *'  cor- 
relation," in  any  definite  or  scientific 
sense,  between  life  and  any  of  the  forces 
commonly  known  as  inorganic.  For 
whilst  organic  force  can  give  origin  to, 
or,  w^c  may  even  say,  can  be  converted 
into,  the  various  forms  of  physical  force, 
the  converse  does  not  hold  good ;  no 
physical  force  or  combination  of  forces 
can  be  reconverted  into  organic  force ; 
so  that  whilst  the  relations  of  the  ordi- 
nary physical  forces  represent  a  closed 
curve  or  cycle  continually  returning 
upon  itself,  the  introduction  of  organic 
force  into  any  point  in  the  series  carries 
the  line  off  into  infinitude,  and  renders 
the  curve  as  incapable  of  closure  as  a 
])arabolic  projection.  The  "  reciprocity" 
is  one-sided. 

Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  deals  with  this 
question  in  his  own  peculiar  manner,  of 
which  we  have  already  seen  one  or  two 
examples.  He  commences  by  acknowl- 
edging ca\ididly  the  difficulty  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  thus  continues  : — 

"  Involved  as  are  the  phenomena  of  evolu- 
tion, it  is  not  to  be  e.xpected  that  a  definite 
quantitative  relation  can  in  each  case,  or  in- 
deed in  any  case,  be  shown  between  the  forces 
expended  in  successive  phases.  We  have  not 
adequate  data  for  this ;  and  probably  shall 
never  have  them.  .  .  .  The  most  we  can  hope 
is  to  establish  a  qualitative  relation,  that  is  in- 
definitely (juantitative — quantitative  in  so  far 
as  involving  something  like  a  due  proportion 
between  causes  and  effects.  If  this  can  be 
done,  however,  somtf  progress  will  be  made 
towards  the  solution  of  our  problem,"* 

After  some  details  of  evolution  of  in- 
organic bodies  under  conditions  for  which 
"  it  is  impossible  to  assign  a  reason, "t 
but  which  are  all  traced  ultimately  to  a 
**  still  progressing  motion"  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  sun  and  of  the  earth  to- 
wards their  respective  centres  of  gravity, 
he  sets  forth  this  position — "  That  the 
forces  exhibited  in  vital  actions,  vegeta- 
ble and  animal,  are  similarly  derived,  is 
so  obvious  a  deduction  from  the  facts  of 


*  First  Principles,  chap.  ix. 
t  Ibid.  p.  2O6. 
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organic  chemistry,  that  it  will  meet  with 
ready  acceptance  from  readers  acquaint- 
ed with  those  facts."* 

And  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  this 
acceptance  will  follow  most  naturally 
from  these  ^^  fads  of  organic  chemistry" 
as  known  and  set  forth  by  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer.  One  of  these  so-called  facts 
refers  to  the  decomposition  of  carbonic 
acid  and  water  by  vegetable  tissue,  and 
is  stated  as  follows  : — '*  To  overcome  the 
powerful  affinities  which  hold  their  ele- 
ments together,  requires  the  expenditure 
of  force,  and  this  force  is  supplied  by 
the  sun."  \ 

On  such  science  and  on  such  facts  is 
the  modern  "  Constructive  Philosophy" 
built  up  !  The  plain  and  simple  answer 
to  this  statement  is,  that  the  sun  docs  ?wt 
supply  the  required  force.  The  sun 
might  beat  for  thousands  of  years  upon 
carbonic  acid  and  water  without  alter- 
ing their  chemical  constitution  in  the 
least.  The  analytic  force  is  inherent  in 
an  organism,  which  performs  what  no 
combination  of  inorganic  forces  can 
effect.  The  sun's  rays  stimulate  and  fa- 
vor this  action,  but  are  not  even  essential 
as  an  accessory  to  their  production. 
Hear  Mr.  Huxley  : — 

"Take,  for  example,  the  singular  fact  that 
j-east  will  increase  indefinitely  when  grown  in 
the  dark  in  water  containing  only  tartrate  of 
ammonia,  a  small  per-centage  of  mineral  salts, 
and  sugar.  Out  of  these  materials  the  toruhe 
will  manufacture  nitrogenous  protoplasm, 
cellulose,  and  fatty  matters,  in  any  quantity, 
although  they  are  wholly  deprived  of  those 
rays  of  the  sun,  the  influence  of  which  is 
essential  to  the  growth  of  ordinary  plants. 
There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  speculation 
lately  as  to  how  the  living  organisms  buried 
beneath  two  or  three  thousand  fathoms  of 
water,  and  therefore  in  aril  probability  almost 
deprived  of  light,  live.  If  any  of  them  possess 
the  same  powers  as  yeast  (and  the  same  capa- 
city of  living  without  light  is  exhibited  by 
some  other  fungi),  there  would  seem  to  be  no 
difficulty  about  the  matter."  % 

Mr.  Spencer  proceeds  to  state  that 
"the  irresistible  inference^  is  that  the 
forces  by  which  plants  abstract  the  ma- 
terials of  their  tissues  from  surrounding 
inorganic  compounds — the  forces  by 
which  they  grow  and  carry  on  their  func- 
tions— are  forces  that  previously  existed 
as  Solar  radiations"  (p.  272).     From  that 

*  First  Principles,  p.  271.       f  Loc.  cit.      ' 
}  Critiques  and  Addresses,  p.  90. 


point  there  is  naturally  but  little  difficul- 
ty in  arriving  at  a  qualitative  correlation, 
at  least,  for  the  organic  force  ;  and  after 
traversing  a  dense  jungle  of  verbiage,  in 
which  revelations  of  the  same  scientific 
value  as  that  just  quoted  abound,  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer  emerges  into  the  open 
country  with  a  declaration  concerning 
"  the  forces  called  vital,  which  7i'e  have 
seen  (!)  to  be  correlates  of  the  forces 
called  physical."  * 

Subsequently,  by  virtue  of  much  repe- 
tition, the  doctrine  is  considered  to  be  so 
far  established  that  it  may  serve  as  a 
basis  for  further  argument ;  and  is  re- 
ferred to  in  these  terms  : — 

**  Now  that  the  transformation  and  equiva- 
lence of  forces  is  seen  by  men  of  science  to 
hold  not  only  throughout  all  inorganic  actions, 
but  throughout  all  organic  actions  ;  now  that 
even  mental  changes  are  recognized  as  the 
correlatives  of  cerebral  changes,  which  also 
conform  to  this  principle  ;  and  now  that  there 
must  be  admitted  the  corollar}%  that  all  actions 
going  on  in  a  society  are  measured  by  certain 
antecedent  energies,  which  disappear  in  effect- 
ing them,  while  they  themselves  become  actual 
or  potential  energies  from  which  subsequent 
actions  arise ;  it  is  strange  that  there  should 
not  have  arisen  the  consciousness  that  these 
highest  phenomena  are  to  be  studied  as  lower 
phenomena  have  been  studied — not,  of  course, 
after  the  same  physical  methods,  but  in  con- 
formity with  the  same  principles."  f 

It  is  somewhat  amusing  that  this  pas- 
sage, perhaps  as  full  of  unverified  as- 
sumptions as  any  equal  number  of  words 
in  the  I^nglish  language,  occurs  in  a 
chapter  especially  devoted  to  holding  up 
to  reprobation  and  ridicule  the  practice 
of  forming  and  expressing  opinions  be- 
fore having  duly  considered  the  grounds 
on  which  any  such  opinions  should  be 
based,  or  without  having  the  power  to 
estimate  the  facts  which  bear  upon  them. 
From  what  has  been  said  before  it  is  ob- 
vious that  until  the  convertibility  of  in- 
organic into  organic  force  can  be  dem- 
onstrated, no  "  correlation"  between  the 
two  can  be  recognized,  and  therefore  can 
only  be  "  seen  by  men  of  science"  in  the 
form  of  an  assertion  or  a  theoretic  con- 
ception. It  is  still  more  certain,  if  pos- 
sible, that  "  mental  changes"  are  not 
^''correlatives''  in  any  demonstrable  or 
scientific  sense,  of  "cerebral  changes;" 
but  the  whole  domain  of  psychology  I 


*  Op.  cit.  p.  278. 

f  The  Study  of  Sociology,  p.  6. 
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wish  to  defer  to  a  future  occasion,  as  it 
is  too  important  and  extensive  to  be 
treated  as  a  mere  collateral  issue ;  and 
the  same  considerations  apply  to  the 
sociological  question  introduced  in  the 
third  clause.  It  must  suffice  here  to  say, 
that  Mr.  Spencer  has  hitherto  failed  to 
adduce  any  valid  evidence,  or  even  any 
strong  inferential  reason  for  believing, 
that  either  life  or  thought  have  any  de- 
finable correlative  in  the  inorganic 
world. 

In  concluding  this  branch  of  the  in- 
quiry, I  wish  to  institute  a  comparison 
between  the  mode  in  which  I  have  at- 
tempted to  establish  the  existence  of 
a  special  "  organic  force"  and  certain 
methods  now  of  universal  application  in 
physical  science. 

In  all  modern  investigations  into  the 
nature  and  properties  of  the  impondera- 
bles, especially  light  and  heat,  we  fmd  a 
certain  kthkr  occupying  a  prominent 
position  as  the  substratum  of  these  phe- 
nomena, concerning  which  I  will  quote 
a  few  sentences  from  Professor  Tyndall's 
lectures  on  **  Heat  as  a  Mode  of  Mo- 
tion"— lectures  which  will  be  esteemed 
models  of  scientific  thought  and  demon- 
stration so  long  as  science  is  remem- 
bered. 

•*  Accorilin^r  to  the  theory  now  universally 
received,  light  con«5ists  of  .1  vibratory  motion 
of  the  molecules  of  the  luminous  body  ;  but 
how  is  this  motion  transmitted  to  our  oryfans 
of  sijrht?  Sound  has  the  air  as  its  medium, 
and  a  close  examination  of  the  phenomena 
ofliijht,  by  the  most  refined  and  demonstra- 
tive experiments,  has  led  philosophers  to  the 
conclusion  that  space  is  occupied  by  a  sub- 
stance almost  infinitely  elastic,  through  which 
the  pulses  of  light  make  their  way.  .  .  . 

"The  luminoAis  ether  fills  stellar  space  ;  it 
makes  the  universe  a  whole,  and  renders  pos- 
sible the  intercommunication  of  light  and  en- 
ergy between  star  and  star.  Hut  the  subtle 
substance  penetrates  further:  it  surrounds 
the  very  atoms  of  solid  and  licjuid  sub- 
stances. ..." 

This  ether  also,  "  whose  motions  are 
the  light  of  the  universe,"  is  itself  invis- 
ible ;  it  is  imponderable  and  imi)alpable  ; 
it  cannot  be  isolated,  nor  compressed, 
nor  attenuat^'d,  nor  exhausted,  nor  ex- 
cluded from  any  space.  It  is  of  **  almost 
infinite  tenuity,"  and  yet  its  **  properties 
are  those  of  a  solid  rather  than  of  a  gas. 
It  resembles  jelly  rather  than  air."  * 


But  how,  it  may  be  asked,  do  we  ar- 
rive at  a  knowledge  of  the  existence  and 
properties  of  this  ether  ?  By  a  perfectly 
legitimate  and  philosophical  i)rocess, 
which  consists  in  reasoning  backwards 
from  effects  to  causes  or  substrata — from 
phenomena  to  that  which  underlies 
them.  Light  and  heat  are  demonstrated 
to  be  modes  of  motion,  tremors,  undula- 
tions, or  vibrations.  But  where  motion 
is,  there  must  be  something  that  moves  ; 
what  is  that  something  in  the  case  of 
light  ?  Sound  consists  of  movements  of 
air ;  but  undulations  of  air  will  not  ac- 
count for  the  phenomena  of  light,  nor 
will  any  form  of  motion  of  any  of  the 
ponderable  matters  with  which  we  are 
accpiainted.  Thought  following  thought 
in  this  manner,  at  last  brings  the  investi- 
gator face  to  face  with  the  inevitable 
supposition  that  all  s])ace  is  filled  with 
this  substance  *'  of  almost  infinite  tenui- 
ty ;"  not  because  he  can  licmonstratc  it ; 
but  because  nothini;  else  7k.hU  fulfil  the 
conditions  or  account  for  the  phenomena. 

Now  sui)pose  an  objector  says,  *'  Mat- 
ter, 1  know,  and  force  I  know,  but  what 
is  this  .'  You  call  it  substance,  but  that 
cannot  be  allowed.  All  the  substance 
with  which  I  am  acquainted  can  be 
weighed,  or  measured,  or  handled,  or  in 
some  other  way  be  made  evidi^nl  to  the 
senses  in  a  concrete  form.  Nature  is 
uniform  in  her  action,  and  does  not  pro- 
duce matter  with  such  negative  qualities 
as  those  of  ether,  because  the  exigencies 
of  your  hypothesis  re(]uire  it.  Your 
ether  is  an  incomprehensible  and  there- 
fore intolerable  paradox.  You  say  that 
light  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  the  un- 
dulations of  any  known  ponderable  mat- 
ter. That  is  possible  in  the  present  state 
of  science ;  but  no  doubt  sometime  you 
will  know  better  how  to  arrange  ordinary 
matter  so  as  to  produce  the  necessary 
undulations.  Therefore  the  theory  of 
ether  is  an  extinct  belief  ^  ^'  What  would 
be  the  effect  of  such  a  remonstrance  as 
this  ?  AVithout  doubt  it  would  be  treat- 
ed as  altogether  unworthy  of  an  answer, 
and  very  justly  so  treated. 

Mutatis  mutanJis,  the  argument  may 
apply  to  the  theory  of  a  vital  or  organic 


*  Fragments  of  Science,  p.  4. 


*  It  is  a  favorite  formula  of  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer's,  when  spcakinj:  of  the  doctrine  of 
Special  Creation,  to  say  that  it  belongs  to  a 
family  of  extinct  beliefs.' 
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"  substance"  or  force.  We  meet  with 
certain  phenomena  differing  most  widely 
from,  and  in  many  cases  opposed  to,  those 
of  the  inorganic  world — undulations, 
vibrations,  motions,  '  special  chemical 
powers,  to  say  nothing  of  more  obscure 
and  complicated  manifestations.  We 
know  (or  think  after  many  attempts  that 
we  know)  that  no  arrangement  or  com- 
bination of  any  of  those  matters  or  forces 
which  we  call  inorganic  will -produce 
these  effects.  We  hypothecate,  in  con- 
sequence, another  special  force,  not  cor- 
related to  those  of  the  inorganic  world 
in  the  same  way  that  these  are  correlat- 
ed to  each  other ;  and  as  a  name  to 
know  it  by  we  call  it  the  Vital  or  Or- 
ganic Force.  Is  this  in  any  way  more 
unphilosophical  than  the  hypothesis  of 
an  Ether.'* 

And  when  we  go  back  far  beyond  the 
records  of  geological  time,  and  stand  in 
imagination  on  the  line  that  marks  the 
beginning  of  life  on  our  earth  ;  when  we 
see  on  one  side  of  this  line  matter  obey- 
ing only  simple  and  easily  formulated 
laws,  and  on  the  other  the  same  matter 
assuming  complex  forms  and  functions 
not  to  be  imitated  by  any  human  skill  or 
science,  not  reducible  to  any  mechanical 
formula,  not  explicable  by  any  play  of 
molecular  attractions  and  repulsions ; 
when  we  are  unable  to  coniprehend  that 
this  matter  can  have  spontaneously  as- 
sumed these  wondrous  faculties  and  en- 
dowments, it  is,  perhaps,  not  an  unpjii- 


losophic  spirit  that  leads  us  reverently  to 
trace  in  these  phenomena  the  presence 
of  a  power  that — 

"Lives  through  all  life,  extends  through  all 
extent, 
Spreads  undivided,  operates  unspent." 

And  whilst  lost  in  wonder  at  the  infinite- 
ly varied  forms  of  beauty  everywhere 
arising,  and  the  ever-changing  yet  ever- 
perfect  adaptations  of  structure  to  func- 
tion, of  organism  to  environment,  telling 
of  an  intelligence  and  a  constructive 
power  in  comparison  with  which  the 
most  exalted  of  human  faculties  are  but 
vanishing  quantities  ;  were  we  then  per- 
mitted to  ask  this  new-sprung  life 
whence  it  came  and  what  was  its  origin, 
it  would  be  in  no  spirit  of  superstition 
or  vain  belief,  but  in  accordance  with 
the  strictest  rules  of  inductive  philoso- 
phy, that  we  should  expect  to  hear  the 
answer,  "  The  Hand  that  made  us  is  Di- 


vine. 


)> 


P.  S. — I  have  but  just  discovered  that  I  owe 
an  apology  to  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  for  an  un- 
intentional misrepresentation  of  his  views  at 
p.  546  of  my  previous  paper.  The  passage  in 
question  was  unfortunately  taken  at  second- 
hand from  a  work  of  high  character,  where  it 
was  especially  emphasized  as  illustrating  the 
mode  of  development  of  living  from  non-living 
matter.  It  really  refers  to  the  action  of  light 
upon  already  formed  organic  matter.  That  it  is 
but  little  more  comprehensible  when  so  read, 
can  neither  excuse  nor  extenuate  the  grave 
literary /ault  of  using  an  unverified  quotation, 
for  which  I  express  my  sincere  regret. — Con- 
temporary Review, 
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When  Death  with  no  unwelcome  touch 

Shall  free  my  weary  sprite,* 
I  would  not  be  lamented  much. 

Nor  yet  forgotten  quite. 

Let  Art  devise  no  sounding  mask 

Affliction's  voice  to  aid ; 
The  softest  sigh  is  all  I  ask 

To  soothe  my  wistful  shade. 

The  tribute  of  a  silent  tear 

Would  satisfy  the  claim 
Of  one  who  found  few  friendships  here, 

And  9ever  dreamt  of  fame. 

No  marble  mound  to  load  my  breast 

Should  I  arise  to  sue. 
Would  Love  his  constancy  attest 

W^ith  a  fresh  flower  or  two. 
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While  Memory,  from  her  .grjssy  seat, 

Might  now  and  then  incline 
O'er  .the  mute  rhymster  to  repeat 

A  verse  of  his, — a  line. 

With  such  memorials  to  endear 
'     Some  lone,  sepulchral  spot, 
I  should  not  wake  too  sad  a  tear, 
Xor  yet  he  quite  forgot. 

llie  Spectator 
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^  A  LITTLE  more  than  four  centuries 
ago,  a  lUirgundian  gentleman,  J>ertrand 
de  la  IJixqueire  by  name,  travelled  on  a 
political  mission  through  the  greater  i>art 
of  the  then  Ottoman  dominions,  and 
subsequently  published  the  imprcsssion 
and  incidents  of  his  travel  ///  partilms 
infidcliuin.  Among  other  points  of  in- 
terest, visited  and  described  by  him,  was 
Adrianople,  then,  and  for  twenty  years 
after,  the  chief  seat  of  government  of  the 
Ottoman  rulers,  Constantinople  having 
been  wrested  from  the  (Ireek  Emj^erors 
a  quarter  of  a  century  later.  At  the 
former  capital  he  was  graciously  accord- 
ed several  interviews  with  the  (irand 
Turk,  or  *  Soldan,*  who  kept  his  court 
there,  and  who  apj^ears  to  have  been 
very  much  of  a  Tartar  in  temper  as  well 
as  in  blood. 

The  Ihirc^undian  KniiHit  draws  the 
portrait  of  tliis  i)Otent:ite  with  photo- 
graphic fidelity  and  apparent  fairness  ; 
and  from  it  we  may  judge  what  manner 
of  man  this  *  (irand  'J'urk  *  reallv  was. 

This  Sultan  was  Amurath  II.,  father 
to  the  more  famous  Mahomet  II.,  who 
captured  Constantinople,  or  r»yzantium. 
and  built  up  the  (>t toman  ]Mni)ire  in 
Europe. 

The  r>ur[;undian  cnvov,  who  had  been 
sent  on  a  se(Tet  mission  of  observation 
(as  the  Turkish  advance  was  beginning 
to  disquiet  Christendom),  in  his  Memoirs 
describes  both  the  court  and  the  person- 
al ])e(  iiliarities  of  the  Soldan,  with  much 
minuteness  of  detail,  from  personal  ob- 
servation. 

His  description  of  the  *  Grand  Turk  * 
is  as  follows  : 

[*  M:i*jy  yciirs  U.  S.  Cnusiil  in  Ejryi't.] 


Durinjj  my  stay  at  Adrianople  I  hud  the  op- 
portunity of  making  ac(|uaintancc  of  several 
persons  who  liad  resided  at  his  court,  and 
conse(iucntly  knew  him  well,  who  told  me 
many  i)arliculars  about  him.  In  the  first 
place,  as  I  have  seen  him  fre«iuently,  I  shall 
say  that  he  is  a  little,  sln>rt,  thick  man,  with 
the  ]>hysioffnomy  of  a  Tartar.  lie  has  a  broad 
and  brown  face,  high  cheek  bones,  a  round 
beard,  a  great  and  crooked  nose,  and  little 
eyes.  I  lis  favorite  amusements  are  hawkin^j^, 
huntin.LT,  and  drinking. 

It  is  evident  that  the  head  of  Islam  of 
that  day  did  not  observe  the  Mohamme- 
dan law  in  regard  to  the  fluid  refresh- 
ments of  which  he  ])artook. 

Kven  at  that  early  day  the  Turkish 
power  was  so  great  and  so  threatening, 
that  the  lUirgundian,  after  thus  describ- 
ing him,  goes  on  to  say  : 

Fortunately  he  has  no  great  ]jassion  for 
war ;  for  in  fact  he  has  thus  far  met  with  such 
trilling  resistance  fiom  Ciiiistendom,  that  were 
he  to  emi)l(\v  all  his  power  and  wealth  on  this 
object,  it  would  be  easv  for  him  to  conquer 
great  part  of  it.  Whenever  his  soldiers  go  on 
an  expedition,  and  make  a  capture  of  slaves, 
he  has  the  right  of  chonsii;g  one  out  of  every 
five.  They  say  he  is  very  gencrouf*  ...  He 
loves  li(|uor,  and  those  who  drink  hard.  As 
for  himself,  he  can  easily  (juaff  off  from  ten  to 
twelve  gondils  of  wine.  wliit:h  amount  to  six 
or  seven  (piarts.  When  h'.has  drunk  much  he 
becomes  generous  and  distributes  great  gifts. 
His  attendants,  therefore,  are  very  happy  when 
they  hear  him  call  for  wine. 

Twenty  years  later,  the  son  of  this 
Sultan  verified  the  correctness  of  l»ert- 
rand's  judgment  and  the  good  grounds 
for  his  fears  by  the  capture  of  IJyzanti- 
um,  the  capital  and  centre  of  the  Chris- 
tian world  of  that  dav,  to  the  confusion 
and  terror  of  all  Cluistendom  besides. 
The  conrpieror  immediately  overran  and 
appropriated  most  of  the  remaining  pos- 
scssi(^ns  of  the   l»yzanline  Empire,  and 
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built  upon  its  ruins  the  tottering  fabric 
of  Turkish  power  in  Europe,  now  slowly 
but  surely  crumlling  into  ruins,  and  al- 
ready in  part  disintegrated  by  the  suc- 
cessful rebellion  of  Greece,  and  the  quasi- 
independence  of  such  provinces  as  own 
but  a  nominal  allegiance  to  Constan- 
tinople. 

The  vitality  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  in 
Europe  is  a  perplexing  problem  to  those 
who  have  most  closely  watched  its  vary- 
ing phases  for  the  last  half-cenlury,  each 
succeeding  decade  of  which  seemed  des- 
tined to  witness  its  dissolution.  Yet 
*  the  Sick  Man  *  at  Stamboul  has  not 
only  survived  his  over-officious  physi- 
cian, Czar  Nicholas,  and  his  *  nearest 
friend  *  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  but  to- 
.day  seems  to  have  a  good  deal  of  fight 
in  him  under  a  complication  of  maladies 
equally  chronic  and  incurable,  and  con- 
stantly aggravated  by  the  patient's  im- 
prudences. The  Turk  truly  presents  a 
puzzling  case  to  his  civilized  brethren,  to 
whom  a  continuance  of  life  under  simi- 
lar conditions  would  be  impossible,  even 
were  it  desirable.  Corruption,  like  a 
cancer,  has  long  been  eating  into  the 
very  vitals  of  Turkey  in  all  its  adminis- 
trative and  executive  departments ;  and 
successive  Sultans,  with  their  mouths  full 
of  phrases  of  reform,  have  vied  with  each 
other  in  profuse  and  profligate  expendi- 
ture, and  wilful  waste  of  the  resources  of 
the  empire,  by  grinding  taxation  of  its 
impoverished  population,  Mussulman 
and  Christian,  and  reckless  squandering 
of  the  large  loans  which  the  greedy  usury 
of  Europe  still  furnished  on  such  re- 
maining securities  as  the  Turk  could  yet 
rake  up  from  his  diminishing  resources. 

If  ever  the  terrible  Scriptural  image  of 
the  *  whited  sepulchre  *  was  applicable 
to  a  nation,  it  long  has  been  to  Turkey. 
And  yet,  in  the  great  family  of  nations, 
she  is  but  a  younger  sister ;  her  decay 
and  decrepitude  are  not  due  to  age  :  the 
Turkish  empire  has  become  rotten  ere  it 
was  ripe.  Its  only  period  of  vigor, 
health,  and  progress  was  in  its  early 
youth  ;  and,  following  the  usual  law  of 
development,  that  the  most  perfect  fruits 
of  body  and  mind  are  those  which  are 
the  most  slowly,  developed  and  ripened, 
the  rapid  rise  of  the  Ottoman  race  has 
been  succeeded  by  as  rapid  a  decline, 
until  the  vanishing  point  of  that  race, 
from  its  European   field  at  least,  seems 


plainly  perceptible — a  question  now  of 
years  only,  not  of  generations. 

For  the  Ottoman  Empire,  so  short  a 
time  since  a  terror  to  Christendom, 
whom  she  menaced  with  sword  and  cres- 
cent, is  now  a  suitor  and  a  suppliant  in 
the  antechambers  of  European  monarchs 
for  her  territorial  integrity,  and  an  im- 
portunate beggar  in  the  money  markets 
for  the  very  means  wherewith  to  live, 
while  her  great  line  of  Sultans  ends  in  a 
madman  and  an  imbecile.  Seldom  has 
the  irony  of  fate  been  more  strongly 
manifested  than  in  the  history  of  the 
successors  of  Amurath,  whose  thirst,  and 
not  whose  courage  or  genius,  seems  to 
have  descended  to  the  two  last  degene- 
rate scions  of  his  line — the  dead  Abd- 
ul-Aziz and  the  languishingly-living  Mu- 
rad.  At  this  moment,  therefore,  a  true 
sketch  of  the  Turk,  as  he  was  and  as  he 
is,,  divested  of  the  glamour  which  Poetry 
and  Fiction  (the  latter  often  masquerad- 
ing in  the  dress  of  History)  have  thrown 
like  a  halo  around  him,  may  be  worth 
looking  at. 

The  Turk  never  was,  even  partially, 
understood  in  nature  and  character  until 
very  recently ;  and  the  Crimean  War 
first  dissipated  many  popular  delusions 
concerning  him  "which  poets  in  verse, 
such  as  Monckton  Milne?,  and  prose 
poets,  such  as  the  author  of  Eotlien^  had 
done  their  best  to  perpetuate.  While  he 
was  invested  with  a  romantic  interest, 
which  there  really  was  nothing  in  his  ac- 
tual life  and  character  to  justify,  he  was 
also  painted  much  blacker  in  manners 
and  morals  than  there  was  any  fair  war- 
rant for.  The  truth  concerning  him  lies 
between  these  two  extremes.  In  the 
first  place,  there  is  no  more  unsentiment- 
al and  unimaginative  being  belonging  to 
the  human  family  than  your  Turk  ever 
has  been  and  ever  will  be.  He  is  the 
human  incarnation  o  animality  ;  of  fact 
undisturbed  by  any  fancies,  save  those 
engendered  of  opium,  tobacco,  or  has- 
cheesch ;  and  never  raising  his  eyes, 
thoughts,  or  heart  above  the  low  level  of 
his  animal  wants  and  desires.  A  sen- 
sualist by  nature  and  by  training,  his 
wants  and  wishes  are  of  the  earth, 
earthy. 

To  all  Eastern  travellers  who  have 
seen  and  known  the  modern  Turk  and 
the  later  Sultans,  the  great  change  which 
has  taken  place  in  the  appearance  of  the 
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•  1.!:^'. 'f  irk  '  Cfor  the  ;iert.«antry  siiil  re- 
r '.n  *'..':  f'A  ^)'\>*')  when  ronlrcsted  with 
•i.i .  'I';  /.rij/tiori  of  Arnnraih,  must  prove 
;/:zzlir.'/. 'Tnfl  perhrifo  in^  rcdi'hle.  The 
■!.'/•,!' ril  ty;,c-  of  the  r;\f:(i  aniong  the 
;.  :^'fi'!r  orders  nnd  inhabitants  of  cities 
r.ov/  i ,  totnlly  the  reverse  of  the  old. 
'I  h':  f  li.'ir.'if  t'rristic  modern  Turkish  gen- 
r\i:\\v\u  is  f.'iir,  fat,  tlorirl,  with  reddish 
l,c;ird  nrid  lihie  eyes  ;  large  and  heavy  of 
fr.-mie,  .'ind  witli  no  trace  of  the  Tartar, 
' 'th'.r  in  f.u.e  or  figure,  remaining  to  in- 
di'  rjte  his  origin.  lor  llie  Turk  was 
origin.'illy  a  Turcoman,  of  Tartar  lineage, 
'.Awn  hi:  r.ime  down,  like  a  wolf  on  the 
ToUl,  froM)  his  moimtain  home,  on  the 
f(.'rlil<r  v.illeys  of  Kiirope,  and  with  fire 
-nd  sword  estalilisherl  his  empire  there. 
'I'hc  modern  'J'lirk  has  small  and  regular 
t'.nturrrs,  and  in  the  new  Stamboul  dress 
— whir  h  is  a  rom])romise  between  a  po- 
lirrniMu's  uniform  and  a  head-waiter's, 
V.  iih  only  the  red  tarbourhe  as  an  Kast- 
.■rn  .'icljunrt— resembles,  outwardly,  a 
sh;ibl»y-gent('el  European.  The  change 
nf  cosiume  does  not  imj^rove  his  person- 
:!l  aj)pc:ir.'mce  ;  and  the  Turk  who  looks 
m.'ijestic  in  his  own  flowing  robes  and 
lull  gMrmcnls  is  by  no  means  so  inij)Os- 
in;',  a  person  in  the  *  i'Vank  dress  '  which 
has  birn  adopted  at  Stamboul  and  in 
iv.7pt.  The  common  soldiers  especially, 
whose  wc.ik  point  is  in  their  legs,  usually 
bdwcd,  ;ip]»e;ir  to  still  less  advantage  in 
their  <  hanged  costume  than  their  sui)eri- 

The  creative  faculty  of  imagination  in 
ihc  Turk  ever  has  been  a  dull,  dead 
thing,  seldom,  if  ever,  disturbing  the  still 
pool  of  his  sluggish  soul,  and  the  remark 
applies  to  the  Turkish  character  general- 
Iv.  althj)ugh  s\ich  men  as  Reschid  Pacha 
and  hjemil  Pacha  (formerly  ambassador 
t^  i'lance),  with  a  few  others,  (*onstituted 
•shining  exceptions.  Ihit  in  thus  charac- 
icrisin-'.  the  Turk,  he  must  not  be  con- 
tiunuled  with  the  other  races  with  which 
lie  h.i*;  amali!amnted,su(^h  as  the  Saracen, 
the  Moor,  the  .\rab,  the  (ireek,  and  the 
modern  Mgv|>tian.  lor  cxami)le,  the 
b!i»oil  of  Mehemel  .\li,  whose  line  rules 
I'.jivpi  by  hereditary  right  to-day,  had  lit- 
tle* or  wo  Turkish  admixture  in  it,  which 
r.-.av  ait'ount  tortile  suju'rior  intelligence 
.:vd  eucrgv  o\  his  descendants.  V-gyj^t 
umIi\  i-i  the  only  i^art  o\  the  (>tloman 
ilominions  (so  stvUnU  wherein  actual 
]  lojirc^'i  in  the  art<  kA   civilisation  and 


material  advancement  is  perceptible; 
and  E;?\Tjt.  har^iiv  for  herself,  is  now 
virtuaiiy  independent  orTurkey,  though 
stili  heavily  taxed  by  legal  and  illegal 
impositions  of  tribute-money  by  her  at- 
tached mother-in-law  I  No  I  the  bright 
pictures  oi  Kastem  soncr  and  storv  from 
which  we  have  taken  our  conception  of 
Turkish  character — Haroim-el-Rasheed, 
Saladin,  and  their  compeers  the  Moors 
of  Spain — represent  people  of  a  race  and 
blood  entirely  alien  to  those  of  the  pres- 
ent lords  of  Islam  or  their  ancestors. 
The  Prophet  himself  was  an  Arab,  and 
an  Arab  dilTers  as  widely  from  a  Turk 
as  a  Frenchman  from  a  Dutchman.     The 

*  Sarrazin'  of  the  old  chronicles,  against 
whom  the  Crusaders  and  Red  Cross 
Knights  waged  unrelenting  and  unremit- 
ting warfare,  were  also  Morescoes,  a  race 
whose  epitaphs  have  been  written  in 
stone  in  their  wonderful  architectural 
dreams.  JUit  the  name  of  Saracen  was 
indifferently  applied  by  the  earlier  Chris- 
tian chroniclers  to  all  the  Kastern  foes 
of  the  Cross,  and  to  all  the  followers  of 
the  Crescent,  whose  waning  horn  yet 
sheds  light  on  many  millions  of  souls. 
They  were  the  terror  of  Christian  Eu- 
rope, when  sweeping  away  the  feeble  bar- 
rier interposed  by  the  Monk-Knights  of 
Rhodes,  Malta,  and  Cyprus,  they  threat- 
ened to  j)our  down  a  flood-tide  of  inva- 
sion on  the  West ;  before  they  met  their 
first  and  dec  isive  check  under  the  walls 
of  Vienna.  That  barrier  over-run,  it  is 
difficult  to  decide  what  the  fate  of  Eu- 
rope might  have  been  for  many  genera- 
tions. Jiut  the  repulse  was  complete, 
and  the  triumph  of  civilisation  over  bar- 
barism was  secured  on  that  eventful 
day. 

The  *  Sarrazin'  was  then  indeed  an  om- 
inous apparition,  and  a  name  of  fear,  and 
])opular  apprehension  magnified  both  his 
danger  and  his  demerits.  If,  as  has 
been  so  often  and  so  persistently  assert- 
ed, *  the  Turk  has  only  camped,  never 
settled,  in  Kuroi)e,'  it  must  be  admitted 
that  his  encampments  are  much  more 
]>ennanent  than  the  settlements  of  many 
other  nations,  and  that  he  seems  in  no 
great  haste  to  *  fold  his  tents  and  silently 
steal  away '  from  the  glorious  site  he  so 
well  selected  lor  that  encampment  sev- 
er.:l  centuries  since ;  although,  with  a 
strange  prescience  or  superstition,   his 

*  Citv  of  the  Silent '  has  ever  been  situ- 
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ated,  since  his  occupation,  at  Scutari,  on 
the  Asiatic,  not  on  the  European  side  of 
the  Bosphorus. 

Of  late  years  he  seems  to  have  taken 
a  new  departure,  and  to  have  sought  an 
assured  place  alongside  the  nations 
termed  *  civilised ;'  and  as  far  as  his 
constitutional  slowness  has  permitted, 
has  engrafted  European  forms  and  insti- 
tutions on  his  administration — at  least 
on  paper.  The  reforms  initiated  by  Sul- 
tan Mahmoud  have  been  followed  up  by 
his  successors,  and  Turkey  has  been 
made  less  Turkish  —  ostensibly — with 
each  successive  administration,  as  far  as 
promise  and  profession  go. 

This  has  been  owing  in  part  to  the  out- 
side pressure  of  foreign  representatives, 
such  as  Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe,  M. 
Thouvenel,  and  others,  and  the  dire  ne- 
cessity of  conciliating  the  Great  Powers, 
who  were  alone  able  to  protect  the  *  Sick 
Man'  from  his  Muscovite  physician,  and 
subsequently  the  pressing  need  of  pecu- 
nia.  Lastly,  also,  this  new  direction  was 
taken  in  consequence  of  the  counsels  of 
a  group  of  remarkable  men,  of  whom 
Reshid  Pacha,  Aali  Pacha,  and  Fuad 
Pacha  were  the  central  figures.  With- 
out these  men  the  reforms  initiated  in 
Turkey,  or  rather  at  Constantinople — for 
they  really  embraced  no  wider  area — 
could  never  even  have  been  theoretically 
introduced  without  a  revolution  or  some 
equally  perilous  process.  As  it  is,  no 
serious  disturbance  has  been  occasioned 
by  the  changes  introduced,  whose  fruits, 
we  regret  to  say,  have  not  been  such  as 
the  early  blossoms  led  us  to  anticipate. 
Vet  it  would  be  unjust  to  judge  the  mer- 
its of  these  men  by  the  results  of  their 
labors,  for  the  difficulties  and  dangers 
attendant  on  such  innovations,  among  a 
people  equally  ignorant  and  fanatical, 
cannot  be  overrated.  To  comprehend 
these,  a  sketch  of  the  early  history  of  the 
place  and  people  is  essential.  For  wide- 
ly indeed,  to  the  present  moment,  does 
the  East  differ  from  the  West,  both  as  to 
the  character  of  its  population  and  the 
constitution  of  its  society ;  and  these 
differences  are  apparently  ineradicable. 

To  this  day  we  find  everywhere  the 
influence  of  the  Patriarchal  system  in 
the  Turkish  administration.  Power,  not 
only  over  property,  but  over  person,  life, 
and  liberty,  lodged  absolutely  and  with- 
out appeal  in  the  hands  of  the  head  of 


the  community,  as,  under  the  old  Patri- 
archal plan,  is  still  the  rule  throughout 
the  Orient ;  and  all  the  *  Hatti  Houmay- 
ons  '  and  *  Hatti  Shereefs,'  pompously 
promulgated  from  the  Sublime  Porte  to 
please  *  the  infidel,'  cannot  change  the 
system  rooted  in  popular  prejudices  and 
faith.  This  system  doubtless  had  its  ad- 
vantages for  application  to  a  primitive 
scattered  and  wandering  people,  but  its 
drawbacks  were  neither  few  nor  far  be- 
tween. How  the  more  artificial  and 
complex  system  of  civilised  nations  can 
be  engrafted  on  these  ancient  practices 
and  precepts,  with  a  race  whose  tradi- 
tions constitute  their  most  binding  laws, 
is  the  great  difficulty,  so  much  antiquat- 
ed rubbish  is  there  lying  in  the  way,  the 
removal  of  which  is  a  condition  prece- 
dent to  any  progress.  The  old  Turkish 
system  was  one  of  the  simplest  things 
imaginable — at  once  primitive  and  Patri- 
archal. Fully  as  paternal  and  intermed- 
dling as  the  late  French  Empire,  it  exer- 
cised summary  jurisdiction  in  all  cases 
of  justice  or  injustice,  of  spoliation  or 
restitution.  King  Solomon,  in  all  his 
glory,  sitting  in  the  open  air  to  judge  all 
controversies  between  his  people,  even 
to  child-partition,  is  the  best  type  and 
exemplar  of  the  Eastern  plan  of  admin- 
istration. All  power  was  lodged  in  the 
head  of  the  State,  and  the  rights  and 
property  of  the  subjects  were  held  in  the 
hollow  of  his  hand,  superadded  to  which 
in  Turkey,  as  in  Russia,  the  temporal 
was  the  spiritual  chief  as  well,  and  relig- 
ious reverence  attached  to  his  person  as 
head  of  the  faith. 

The  Patriarchal  system,  so  well  adapt- 
ed to  nomadic  nations,  was  the  first 
adopted  by  the  Turk,  himself  originally 
a  nomad.  Since  he  became  a  dweller  in 
cities  he  has  modified  it  to  some  extent 
by  the  habits  and  usages  of  the  races  he 
has  conquered,  and  especially  the  Greek. 
The  boasted  reforms  of  which  so  much 
has  been  said  and  written  have  not  even 
made  an  echo  beyond  Stamboul  and  the 
capital  cities  of  the  empire,  such  as 
Smyrna  and  others ;  they  have  never 
reached  the  masses  of  people  in  the  out- 
lying provinces  of  this  vast  empire. 
They  begin  and  end  in  the  great  cities, 
and. even  there  are  confined  to  a  very 
limited  class,  comprising  officials  chiefly. 
Unlike  reforms  in  Europe,  which  ever 
work  their  way  slowly  upwards  from  the 
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masses  below,  the  pressure  in  Stamboul 
has  been  from  above,  the  Government 
by  decree  proclaiming  civilisation  and 
civilised  usages  to  supersede  the  old 
ones. 

But  it  is  not  my  present  purpose  to 
dwell  on  this  theme,  but  succinctly  to 
show  what  the  Turk  was  and  is,  from 
long  and  careful  personal  observation  of 
his  peculiarities,  both  in  his  capital  cities 
and  in  the  provinces.  The  results  of 
such  investigation  prove  that  the  Turk 
ever  has  been,  and  still  is,  only  an  animal 
— a  rnagnificent  animal  once,  an  inferior 
one  now — and  as  incapable  of  adopting 
our  Western  civilisation  as  the  African 
negro  in  tlie  Eastern  and  the  Indian  sav- 
age in  the  Western  hemisphere  have 
proved  themselves  to  be.  While  other 
and  newer  nationalities  have  advanced, 
his  has  retrograded  ;  and  when  his  em- 
pire shall  have  passed  away,  no  traces  of 
his  occupation  of  one  of  the  fairest  por- 
tions of  *  God's  footstool '  will  be  left  be- 
hind him,  save  the  domes  and  minarets 
of  his  moscpies,  and  turbaned  grave- 
stones. For  he  has  originated  nothing, 
improved  nothing,  spared  nothing  that 
could  bo  destroyed.  War  and  the 
hareem  have  equally  divided  all  the  time 
he  has  si)ared  from  sensual  sloth,  and 
the  fumes  of  tobacco  and  hascheesch. 
To  all  modern  improvements,  save  the 
most  material  ones,  to  the  forward 
march  of  the  rest  of  mankind,  he  has 
obstinately  shut  his  eyes  and  sealed  his 
cars.  Reading  and  thinking  are  equally 
alien  to  his  habits.  Hence  the  humiliat- 
ing contrast  he  now  ])resents  to  the  de- 
scendants of  those  rude  soldiers  of  the 
Cross  with  whom  his  ancestors  waged 
such  equal  war,  even  in  that  lowest  game 
of  thinking  beings — the  art  of  interna- 
tional murder.  A  savage  beast  of  prey 
when  first  he  descended  on  the  effemi- 
nate descendants  of  the  men  of  the 
Cireek  iMupire,  the  Turcoman  found  his 
Capua  at  Hyzantium.  Steeped  in  the 
sensuous  delights  of  that  garden  spot, 
and  lai)ped  in  Greek  luxury,  so  new  to 
him,  the  shaggy  shepherd-warrior  from 
the  Asian  wilderness  grew  as  sleek  and 
slumbrous  as  a  petted  panther,  but  long 
retained  much  of  the  old  ferocity  lurk- 
ing still  beneath  his  smoother  exterior. 
It  took  almost  three  centuries  to  eradi- 
cate most  of  the  strong  masculine  attri- 
butes of  this  sturdy  race ;  and  even  now 


there  linger  some  sparks  of  the  earlier 
fire,  some  flashes  of  original  manhood. 
But  in  most  instances  the  once  terrible 
beast  of  prey  has  become  a  patient  beast 
of  burden,  *  like  a  strong  ass  crouching 
under  burdens,'  taxed  and  robbed  inim- 
itably by  and  for  the  benefit  of  his  rulers, 
fiigh  and  low,  from  the  Sultan  down  to 
the  pettiest  official  who  oppresses  and 
robs  for  the  benefit  of  Constantinople 
first  and  himself  afterwards.  For  the 
rule  of  the  Turk  to-day  in  Europe,  in 
Asia,  in  the  great  cities  whose  names  are 
Biblical  and  historic,  as  well  as  in  the 
outlying  provinces,  over  Mussulman  and 
Christian  Rayah,  is  simply  the  rule  of 
rapine  and  wrong,  revenged  occasionally 
by  rebellion  and  murder,  when  the  op- 
pression becomes  intolerable.  And  this 
is  perhaps  not  so  much  the  fault  as  the 
misfortune  of  the  Sublime  Porte,  whose 
intentions  may  be  good  enough,  but 
whose  power  is  a  waning  shadow  outside 
of  the  gates  which  give  its  name,  and 
whose  representatives  are  wrong-doers 
and  robbers  chiefly. 

Constantinople,  as  we  call  the  ancient 
city  of  Constantine,  and  latest  seat  of 
the  Turkish  power,  is  not  a  single  city, 
but  an  agglomeration  of  several  cities, 
utterly  unlike  each  other  in  appear- 
ance, construction,  and  inhabitants.  It 
is  composed  of  Stambour  and  Scutari 
on  the  Asiatic  side,  which  are  truly 
Turkish,  and  Pera,  (jalata,  and  Topha- 
ne,  which  are  European,  every  nation- 
ality and  every  language  under  the  sun 
finding  its  representatives  among  that 
exceedingly  mixed  and  miscellaneous 
po})ulatio.n.  The  natural  loveliness  of 
the  scenery  through  which  you  approach 
the  Turkish  capital  by  water,  and  the 
almost  magic  beauty  of  the  Golden 
Horn,  Seraglio  Point,  and  the  Bosphorus, 
with  the  cockle-shell  cai(iues  swiftly 
cleaving  through  the  waters,  with  their 
pictures(jue  boatmen — all  these,  though 
often  described,  never  weary  the  eye  or 
fancy,  and  language  cannot  exaggerate 
their  attractions.  With  the  charm  of 
novelty  superadded  they  are  simply  en- 
chanting. But  the  charm  ceases  when 
the  voyager  stei)S  ashore,  whether  on  the 
European  side  at  Pera  or  Tophane,  or 
on  the  Asiatic  at  Stamboul  or  Scutari. 

The  sights,  sounds,  and  smells  which 
greet  the  several  senses,  and  the  shabby, 
squalid  appearance  of  place  and  people 
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on  nearer  view,  dispel  the  illusion  lent  by 
distance  and  by  an  atmosphere  and  sky 
more  than  Italian  in  their  purity  and 
clearness,  added  to  the  charms  of  an 
architecture  most  imposing  from  afar  off, 
but  losing  much  on  nearer  view ;  as  do 
the  costumes  and  their  wearers.  Land- 
ing at  Pera,  for  example,  whose  steep, 
break-neqk  streets  scarcely  admit  of  oth- 
er than  pedestrian  ascent  or  descent,  you 
see  the  powerful  Turkish  *  hamals,'  or 
porters,  with  burdens  strapped  to  their 
broad  shoulders  by  a  band  passing 
around  their  foreheads,  which  four- 
legged  beasts  of  burden  would  stagger 
under,  toiling  before  you  up  the  steep 
hills — which  are  miscalled  streets — lead- 
ing the  way  with  your  luggage  to  the  far- 
famed  hostelry  of  Misseri,  the  Dragoman 
of  *Eothen/  Through  these  streets, 
dodging  other  bearers  of  burdens,  you 
wend  your  weary  way,  encountering  in 
transit  more  odors  (and  not  *  of  the  at- 
tar-gul's  perfume ')  than  even  Cologne 
can  boast  of  in  Coleridge's  verse ;  and 
witness  as  you  proceed  how  flesh  can  be 
fishified,  in  the  outward  Orientalising  of 
the  hybrid  European  Levantines  who 
throng  those  narrow  ways.  As  before 
observed,  Pera,  Galata,  and  Tophane 
are  the  European  quarters  of  Constanti- 
nople, and  are  as  like  as  three  peas.  As 
little  that  is  complimentary  either  to 
these  places  or  their  population  can  con- 
scientiously be  said,  probably  the  less 
said  the  better. 

But  if  you  ever  wonder  at  the  low  esti- 
mate which  the  *  high  Turk  '  certainly 
puts  on  the  Frank  generally,  either  as  to 
his  morals  or  his  manners,  a  brief  survey 
of  the  European  specimens  submitted  to 
his  daily  inspection  in  the  streets  of 
these  sulDurbs,  or  in  his  commercial  deal- 
ings with  them,  will  cause  that  wonder 
to  cease.  For  the  *  high  Turk,'  igno- 
rant, unlettered,  semi-savage  as  he  still 
is,  yet  possesses  and  practises  the  virtues 
of  honesty,  truthfulness,  and  courage,  in 
all  of  which  the  great  majority  of  these 
so-called  Christian  inhabitants  and 
neighbors  of  his  are  grievously  lacking. 
Hence  the  judgment  which  he  passes  on 
all  their  foreign  compatriots  and  co- 
religionists, whom  he  naturally  supposes 
to  be  like  unto  them,  and  scorns  accord- 
ingly. There  are,  of  course,  noteworthy 
and  honorable  exceptions  to  this  remark, 
but,  unhappily,  they  are  only  numerous 


enough  to  constitute  the  '  exceptions,' 
which  are  always  accepted  as  *  proving 
the  rule.' 

The  Greek  Rayah  gives  the  Turk 
more  trouble  than  all  his  other  Christian 
subjects  put  together.  Frequent  and 
bloody  have  been  his  revolts,  savage  and 
sanguinary  their  repression  by  the  hered- 
itary foe  against  whom  he  has  rebelled. 
The  memory  of  the  horrible  massacre  at 
Scio  has  not  yet  passed  away.  Yet  it 
was  not  an  isolated  or  even  unusual 
case,  only  the  echo  happened  to  be  loud- 
er. The  pride  of  blood  and  race,  and 
hatred  of  the  Turk,  is  stronger  in  the  un- 
educated, enslaved,  and  oppfessed  class 
of  Greek  Rayahs,  than  with  their  more 
fortunate  brethren  of  Attica  and  thp 
Ionian  Islands,  whom  Europe  has  freed 
from  the  Moslem  yoke ;  and  its  records 
have  been  written  in  the  blood  of  Turk 
and  Rayah.  While  the  Turk  in  power 
looks  on  the.  Greek  Rayah — so  long  as 
he  is  obedient — with  a  lazy,,  good-na- 
tured contempt,  and  does  not  rob  or 
maltreat  him  more  than  the  rest  of  the 
peasantry,  the  Greek  Rayah  responds  by 
the  fiercest  loathing  and  hatred,  which 
three  centuries  of  subjugation  seem  only 
to  have  sharpened,  and  rendered  more 
intense.  And  yet,  in  many  rural  neigh- 
borhoods, in  manners,  customs,  and  hab- 
its, it  is  difficult  for  a  stranger  to  dis- 
criminate between  the  Rayah  and  the' 
Turkish  or  Arab  peasant,  except  through 
the  subtle  differences  stamped  by  blood 
and  race  on  the  face  and  figure  of  the 
two  respectively. 

Contrasted  thus,  the  difference,  to  the 
student  of  human  nature  who  has  sur- 
veyed different  nationalities  on  their  own 
ground,  is  plainly  perceptible  ;  and  the 
unchanging  and  unerring  law  vindicates 
itself  in  this,  as  in  all  other  instances. 
Placed  side  by  side  and  thus  compared, 
the  Greek  is  to  the  rival  races  as  the 
blood  horse  is  to  his  stronger  but  coarser 
brother  of  the  cart ;  and  intellectually 
the  difference  is  as  widely  marked  to 
those  who  know  both  well,  or  can  see 
beneath  the  surface.  The  spiritual 
pride  of  the  Greeks  is  also  as  great  as 
their  personal,  and  their  religious  fanat- 
icism the  strongest  sentiment  that  sways 
them,  next  to  their  hatred  to  the  Turk, 
who  is  thus  doubly  loathed  for  his  con- 
duct here  and  his  hopes  hereafter.  It 
was  for  twenty  years  a  thorn  in  the  side 
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of  one  of  the  oldest  and  best-known 
American  Protestant  missionaries  in 
Greece,  that  he  never  could  convert  his 
own  v.'ife,  who  professed  and  practised 
the  Greek  rite  even  while  he  was  preach- 
ing against  it ;  she  having  been  born 
and  bred  at  Athens,  and  obstinately  ad- 
hering to  her  own  Church,  which  repudi-* 
ates  the  orthodoxy  both  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  and  Protestant  branches  of  the 
Christian  communion. 

Of  the  internal  administration  of  the 
Government  little  need  be  said,  although 
Sultan  and  Ministers  seem  honestly 
striving  to  purify  and  improve  it.  Out- 
side of  the  charmed  circle  at  Constanti- 
nople the  authority  of  the  Sublime  Porte 
is  limited  to  its  garrisons,  and  commands 
neither  respect  nor  obedience. 

Every  traveller  in  the  Holy  Land 
knows  that  the  price  of  his  safety  in 
purse  and  person  is  in  the  subsidy  he 
must  pay  the  head  Sheiks  of  the  Bedouin 
tribes,  who  are  the  actual  masters  of 
Syria  and  Palestine  outside  of  the  walled 
towns,  in  which  is  stationed  a  Turkish 
garrison.  When  last  in  Jerusalem,  not 
many  years  since,  the  writer  heard  of 
the  return  of  two  adventurous  English- 
men who,  venturing  on  the  road  to  Jor- 
dan without  this  potent  safeguard  from 
the  Sheik,  returned  within  twelve  hours* 
time  robed  only  in  copies  of  the  London 
YiniiSy  and  despoiled  of  everything  else 
twce/'t  thrir  boots ^  which  the  Pedouins 
had  no  use  for,  and  therefore  kindly  al- 
lowed them  to  retain. 

Throughout  that  purple  land, 
Where  law  secures  not  life, 

is  as  true  a  description  of  the  whole  as  it 
was  of  a  part  of  the  Ottoman's  domin- 
ions in  Pyron's  day ;  and  there  is,  and 
can  be,  no  remedy  for  it  under  the  ex- 
ceptional character  of  people  and  rulers. 
It  is  more  apt  to  grow  worse  than  to  get 
better.  From  Damascus  late  accounts 
are  most  deplorable,  both  from  the  city 
and  adjoining  country-.  No  less  than 
14,000  persons,  including  half  of  the 
Turkish  garrison,  have  been  attacked  by 
fever,  and  the  rural  population  has  been 
so  pillaged  by  brigands  that  they  have 
no  desire  to  cultivate  the  soil  for  the 
benefit  of  Bedouin  robbers. 

Moreover,  in  the  Isles  of  the  Archi- 
pelago under  Turkish  rule,  the  supersti- 


tious and  ignorant  governors  arc  reviv- 
ing the  horrors  of  the  persecution  of 
witches,  whose  last  manifestations  dark- 
ened the  early  annals  of  New  England, 
and  have  not  since  been  renewed,  until 
these  latter  days,  in  East  or  West.  Con- 
sidering the  plague  of  locusts,  which  has 
annually  visited  the  Island  of  Agios 
Strati,  south  of  Lemnos,  the.  Council 
presided  over  by  the  Turkish  Governor 
has  decided  it  was  the  result  of  sorcery, 
and  seven  women  among  them — one  of 
ninety,  another  of  eighteen  years — were 
cast  into  a  deep  pit  in  an  old  building, 
and  kept  alive  only  by  the  food  their 
relations  and  friends  lowered  by  ropes. 
Being  condemned  as  witches,  the  hus- 
bands of  some  of  them  were  also  im- 
prisoned and  heavily  fined.  One  wo- 
man died ;  the  rest  were  with  difficulty 
released  by  an  appeal  to  the  Caimacan 
of  Lemnos,  after  that  dignitary  had  sat- 
isfied himself  that  the  locusts  still  re- 
mained after  the  supposed  witches  had 
been  a  month  imprisoned.  No  indem- 
nity has  been,  or  most  probably  ever  will 
be  paid,  to  these  victims — their  persecu- 
tors being  people  high  in  authority. 
The  sufferers  were  doubtless  Greek 
Rayahs,  as  these  constitute  almost  the 
entire  population  of  the  Archipelago. 

The  Sublime  Porte  itself  has  recently 
been  accused  of  encouraging  the  perse- 
cution of  its  Christian  subjects,  but  has 
formally  denied  it.  But  difficulties 
have  arisen  on  the  subject  of  military 
service,  against  which  exemption  has 
been  demanded  by  professing  Chris- 
tians. The  Porte  will  not  admit  this 
])leaj  which  would  be  abused,  if  allowed, 
by  many  persons  desirous  of  shirking 
militar>'  service  ;  but  will  accept  substi- 
tutes on  the  usual  terms.  Moreover,  the 
Porte  has  interfered  in  the  religious 
squabbles  of  the  Christian  sectarians ; 
forcibly  interfering  in  the  controversies 
which  have  arisen  between  the  Armenian 
Catholics,  breaking  open  the  doors  of 
the  churches,  and  putting  one  faction  ia 
possession  amidst  the  protests  and  male- 
dictions of  their  rivals  on  the  spot  and 
abroad.  When  the  jealousy  of  Chri.sten- 
dom  is  considered,  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  such  intervention  on  the  part  of  the 
Porte  is  an  impolitic  and  perilous  thing, 
and  tends  to  consequences  infinitely  be- 
yond the  narrow  range  of  the  dispute  and 
the   disputants.      The   possession   of  a 
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key  to  one  of  these  sacred  places  led  to 
the  Crimean  War. 

In  the  well-knov/n  German  journal, 
the  AUgcmeine  Zcitung^  an  announcement 
is  made,  copied  from  the  official  Turk- 
ish papers,  that  the  magnificent  forests 
of  oaks,  beech,  and  chestnuts  on  the 
Upper  Bosphorus  —  which  the  needy 
Byzantine  Emperors  and  the  earlier  Sul- 
tans spared,  because  on  their  existence 
the  water  supply  of  Constantinople 
chiefly  depended — are  to  be  sold  at  auc- 
tion, to  satisfy  foreign  creditors  and  the 
inexhaustible  wants  (real  and  imaginary) 
of  the  Sujtan  and  his  leeches,  who  are 
draining  dry  the  life-blood  of  the  State 
and  people.  One  instance,  out  of  many, 
will  show  how  fantastic  these  wants  are, 
and  how  madly  the  gold  thus  obtained 
is  squandered  by  the  incorrigible  head 
of  Islam.  A  special  envoy  recently  sent 
to  Japan  by  the  late  Sultan  (Abd-ul- 
Aziz)  notified  his  master  that  his  mis- 
sion— which  was  to  secure  some  of  the 
largest  and  finest  of  the  vases  obtainable 
there — was  crowned  with  success,  and 
that,  for  the  mere  bagatelle  of  3,000/. 
sterling  each,  he  had  purchased  several 
vases,  intended  to  ornament  some  new 
palace  this  impecunious  borrower  from 
European  capitalists  was  building,  al- 
though already  the  possessor  of  a  great 
many  more  than  he  could  possibly  oc- 
cupy. 

To  complicate  the  troubles  of  the 
Porte,  famine  has  lately  assumed  very 
serious  proportions  in  Asia  Minor,  the 
granary  of  the  empire,  and  has  been  se- 
riously occupying  the  attention  of  the 
Grand  Vizier,  who  was  compelled  to 
transport  thither  a  large  quantity  of  pro- 
visions, in  the  hope,  not  only  of  saving 
life,  but  also  to  allow  the  peasantry  to 
sow  their  fields,  which  they  are  at  pres- 
ent prevented  from  doing  satisfactorily 
by  famine,  by  war,  and  by  the  want  of 
seed,  grain,  and  beasts  of  burden. 
What  might  be  a  garden-spot  is  th^is 
converted  into  a  waste,  and  the  importa- 
tion of  hordes  of  Circassian  savages,  ref- 
ugees from  Russian  rule,  has  increased 
the  difficulties  and  the  dangers  under 
which  that  unhappy  class  of  tillers  of 
the  soil  groaned  before.  Add  to  these 
causes  the  existing  revolt  in  several  large 
provinces  of  the  Christian  communities 
against  the  Turkish  rule,  and  the  finan- 
cial chaos  into  which  mismanagement, 


venality,  and  repudiation  of  solemn  obli- 
gations have  plunged  Turkish  credit,  and 
the  outlook  for  the  successors  of  0th-, 
man  must  be,  is  indeed,  a  gloomy  one. 
Whatever  the  immediate  issue  of  press- 
ing questions  may  be,  the  doom  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire  at  Constantinople  is 
plainly  written,  and  all  the  sympathy, 
whether  disinterested  or  selfish,  of  all 
her  supporters  cannot  long  avert  it. 

The  official  journal  at  Constantinople, 
a  short  time  since,  contained  a  remarka- 
ble article,  almost  prophetic  in  its  tone, 
dramatically  headed  '  Asia's  Cry  of  An- 
guish,' which  proves  that  the  Turk  him- 
self is  not  blind  to  the  perils  which  envi- 
ron his  empire.     This  article  represents 

*  Asia,  the  mother  of  Islam,  and  of  sci- 
ence and  culture,'  as  *  in  danger  of  be- 
ing overrun  by  the  barbarian  and  the 
infidel.*     *  The  Russians,'  it  complains, 

*  are  navigating  the  Oxus,  in  order  to 
penetrate  to  the  heart  of  Asia ;  the 
Dutch  are  stamping  out  civilisation  in 
Sumatra ;  and  the  English,  under  pre- 
tence of  suppressing  the  slave-trade,  are 
persecuting  Mohammedanism  in  India 
and  Arabia ;  while  the  Asiatics,  instead 
of  repelling  the  invaders,  are  at  constant 
war  with  one  another.'  There  is  good 
ground  for  this  cry,  and  for  these  alarms 
at  the  slow  and  steady  pressure  brought 
to  bear  on  Turkey  on  all  sides  from  her 
old  enemies  and  her  ex-allies,  and  the 
question  as  to  the  time  she  yet  can  pre- 
serve her  own  equilibrium,  as  the  weight 
adjusting  the  *  balance  of  power*  in  the 
East,  occupies  all  the  Cabinets  of  Eu- 
rope. 

The  high  Turk  of  the  present  day  is 
an  excellent  specimen  of  the  pure  Cau- 
casian, without  Teutonic,  Latin,  or  Celtic 
admixture.  The  reason  for  this  change 
since  the  earlier  days  of  Amurath  is 
easily  explained.  The  Tartar  tribes, 
who  had  wandered  with  their  flocks  and 
herds  into  the  valleys  of  the  Bithynian 
Olympus,  who  under  the  name  of  Tur- 
coman colonised  there,  and  made  it  the 
nucleus  of  their  nation,  thence  pouring 
over  into  Europe,  were  of  unmixed 
blood.  Their  descendants,  after  con- 
quering and  settling  down  at  Constanti- 
nople, for  successive  generations  recruit- 
ed their  hareems  with  the  lovely  Cau- 
casian women  from  Georgia  and  Circas- 
sia  ;  and  the  type  of  the  mothers  has 
now  been  stamped  upon  the  race,  espe- 
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cially  among  the  higher  classes,  the  Tar- 
tar type  still  lingering  among  the  rural 
and  provincial  population  on  the  Euro- 
pean, and  predominating  on  the  Asiatic 
side,  beyond  the  sphere  of  Stamboulian 
influences.  An  alteration,  though  not 
equally  great,  has  also  been  wrought  on 
the  character  of  the  people  and  the  exter- 
nal forms  of  administration.  During  the 
last  half-century,  commencing  with  the 
reforms  introduced  by  Mahmoud,  when 
the  rebellion  of  his  powerful  vassal  Me- 
hemet  Ali  of  Kgypt  threatened  him  with 
the  loss,  not  only  of  that  province,  but 
of  Syria  and  all  the  Arabic-speaking 
portion  of  his  subjects,  compelling  the 
intervention  of  the  European  Powers,  to 
insure  *  the  integrity  of  the  Turkish  Em- 
I)ire  ' — one  of  the  oddest  things  *  the 
whirligig  of  time  '  ever  brought  about — 
since  then  Turkey  has  been  substantially 
under  no  luiropean  Protectorate,  and 
the  subsequent  attempt  of  Russia  to  dis- 
member her,  which  produced  another 
and  an  armed  intervention  of  Christian 
Powers  for  her  protection,  riveted  the 
chain  of  her  dependence.  To  propitiate 
these  allies  and  ])rotectors,  two  later 
Sultans  have,  outwardly  at  least,  sought 
to  Europeanise  Turkey  and  the  Turks  ; 
have  been  profuse  in  professions,  and 
prodigal  in  promises  of  *  reform,'  through 
Hattis^  or  edicts,  of  every  conceivable 
description — most  of  which  have  been 
productive  of  far  more  leaves  than  fruit. 
They  have  caused  some  reforms  in  dress 
and  modes  of  living ;  in  civil  and  criminal 
judicature;  in  mixed  tribunals;  in  the 
treatment  and  rights  of  Rayahs,  or  native 
Christians ;  introduction  of  gas  and 
water  into  Constantinople  ;  new  sanitary 
regulations  ;  and,  finally,  that  most  civi- 
lised institution,  a  National  Debt,  and 
the  issuing  of  obligations  at  sixty-four 
cents  in  the  dollar,  and  12  per  cent,  in- 
terest to  foreign  bondholders. 

In  short,  the  Turkish  Government  at 
last  sued  for  admittance  into  the  family 
of  European  Nations,  and  her  accredited 
representatives  have  been  seen  sitting  at 
the  same  council  board  with  those  of  the 
*  Infidel,*  for  the  regulation  of  the  affairs 
of  Europe. 

All  this  certainly  looked  like  progress 
and  civilisation  ;  but  the  stern  logic  of 
facts  goes  far  to  dissipate  the  dream  in 
which  philanthropists,  statesmen  and 
bankers  have  ecpially  indulged. 


The  profession  and  the  practice  do 
not  accord  ;  and,  with  the  ink  still  wet 
on  these  decrees  and  on  the  newly-issued 
loan-bonds,  the  internal  administration, 
or  rather  mal-administration,  of  Turkey 
continues  unalterably  the  same,  while  a 
cry  of  persecution  comes  up  from  her 
Christian  subjects  louder  than  before. 
It  is  no  easy  thing  to  graft  new  forms 
of  administration,  new  habits  of  life  and 
thought,  upon  a  barbarous  and  alien 
race,  even  though  it  be  young  and  vigor- 
ous. How  much  more  hoj)eless  must 
be  the  task  with  a  decayed  and  degene- 
rate one,  whose  spiritual  pride  still  looks 
down  scornfully  on  the  civilisation  it 
cannot  comprehend,  and  cares  not  to 
imitate,  and  which  has  lost  its  stronger 
and  manlier  attributes  without  gaining 
any  good  ones  to  supply  their  place  1 
The  sham  civilisation  of  Stamboul  is  but 
a  feeble  and  reflected  glimmer  from  that 
of  Europe,  a  thing  of  shreds  and  patches, 
directly  opposed  to  all  the  rooted  preju- 
dices, i)ersonal  and  religious,  of  the  great 
bulk  of  the  population.  The  two  great 
props  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  are  its 
Church  and  Polygamy.  If  the  Sampson 
of  Reform  tears  these  down,  with  Slavery 
their  suj^porter,  all  Islam  will  come  tum- 
bling down  in  ruins  on  the  head  of  the 
Sultan  and  his  Court,  and  the  seat  of 
their  dominion  will  again  be  transferred 
to  A-sia. 

Whether  the  Russian  or  the  Greek  will 
succeed  to  the  vacant  throne  is  a  ques- 
tion as  yet  hid  in  the  womb  of  futurity, 
and  impossible  to  solve.  The  pos.sibility 
of  the  restoration  of  the  Greek  Empire 
on  its  old  site  has  long  been  a  cherished 
hope  with  the  Rayahs,  or  Greek  Chris- 
tians, who  constitute  the  great  majority 
of  the  non-Mussulman  population  of 
Turkey  in  Europe  ;  and  that  dream  may 
])ossibly  become  a  reality  in  no  very  re- 
mote future.  In  Asia  the  Turk  or  the 
Mohammedan  may  rule  and  dwell  for 
coming  centuries  as  in  past  ones,  though 
threatened  by  the  growing  and  ever- 
encroaching  power  of  Christian  Russia. 
Put  it  would  seem,  from  all  the  signs,  to 
the  thoughtful  student  of  history,  judg- 
ing the  future  by  the  lights  of  the  past,  • 
as  though  the  time  for  the  Turk  to  break 
up  his  encampment  in  Europe,  and  re- 
treat into  his  native  Asian  wilds,  had 
almost  arrived  ;  and  that  another  genera- 
lion  would  surely  see  the  consummation 
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devoutly  to  be  wished  in  the  interests  of 
civilisation  and  humanity,  by  a  restitu- 
tion of  the  soil  and  the  government  to 
the  descendants  of  their  ancient  proprie- 
tors, who,  taught  in  the  severe  school  of 
adversity,  might  make  the  second  Greek 
Empire  more  glorious  and  beneficial  than 
that  upon  which  Providence,  in  its  wrath, 
sent  the  Turcoman  as  a  scourge,  and  has 
since  continued  the  rule  of  his  successors 
and  descendants  as  a  blight. 

To  escape  the  Turkish  rule  many  of 
the  Christian  subjects  of  the  Porte,  avail- 
ing themselves  of  the  capitulations  of  the 
Sultans  with  Foreign  Powers  —  which 
place  their  subjects  under  the  exclusive 
jurisdiction  of  their  own  representatives 
— have,  under  various  pretexts  of  busi- 
ness or  official  connection  with  such 
embassies,  obtained  foreign  protection, 
and  thus  become  independent  of  the 
local  jurisdiction,  paternally  regulating 
life  and  property  as  it  pleased.  Against 
this  the  Turkish  Government  has  fiercely, 
yet  spasmodically,  struggled,  and  is  still 
struggling,  sometimes  resorting  even  to 
violence,  and  the  risk  of  rupture  with 
Foreign  Powers,  to  re-assert  its  own 
authority.  Its  chief  efforts  in  this  direc- 
tion are  aimed  at  its  two  arch  enemies, 
Greece  and  Russia,  which  go  largely 
into  this  business  ;  the  latter  protecting 
the  former,  and  making  proteges  (as  they 
are  termed)  of  large  numbers  of  its  co- 
religionists outside  of  the  dominions  of 
Greece  proper,  to  the  disgust  and  dread 
of  the  Turkish  authorities,  who  resist 
these  encroachments  violently  at  times, 
stealthily  always ;  Russia,  in  despite  of 
her  Crimean  rebuff,  being  unceasingly 
regarded  with  salutary  dread  by  the 
*  Sick  Man' — whose  succession  she  then 
coveted,  and  is  (perhaps  unjustly)  sup- 
posed to  covet  still. 

Very  recently  a  new  and  more  de- 
termined stand  seems  to  have  been  made 
at  Constantinople,  and  throughout  the 
Ottoman  dominions,  on  this  point,  which 
has  been  partially  successful  in  Egypt 
through  the  formation  of  mixed  tribunals, 
but  elsewhere  has  assumed  only  the 
character  of  a  menace,  or  an  altercation 
between  the  local  authorities  and  the 
foreign  protectors  of  the  Greek  Rayahs 
or  native  Christians.  The  Austrian, 
French,  Dutch,  and  Italian  Embassies 
and  Legations  at  Constantinople  have 
made  some  show  of  concession  in  striking 


off  from  their  long  lists  of  proteges  a  few 
names  of  persons,  as  not  entitled  to  their 
protection.  But  the  Power  at  which  this 
measure  was  chiefly  aimed,  by  appealing 
to  either  the  cupidity  or  the  fears  of  the 
Sublime  Porte,  has  continued  to  keep  its 
grand  army  oi proteges  among  the  natives 
under  the  very  nose  of  the  Sultan,  com- 
prising almost  the  entire  Armenian  pop- 
ulation, composed  of  the  richest  bankers 
and  greatest  merchants,  as  well  as  the 
most  intelligent  class  of  native  Christians 
throughout  the  Empire.  With  Greece, 
the  matter  has  not  been  settled  ;  for  with- 
out the  moral  support  of  its  Russian 
brother  small  ceremony  would  be  used 
towards  that  petty  Power — which  is  said 
to  cover  with  its  jcgis  of  protection  not 
less  than  10,000  Turkish  subjects  at 
Stamboul  alone. 

The  dismemberment  of  the  Turkish 
Empire,  commencing  with  the  successful 
revolt  of  Mehemet  Ali,  which  wrested 
Egypt  from  the  Sultan,  and  rendered  his 
rule  over  Palestine  and  Syria  and  all  the 
Arab-speaking  races,  even  down  to  the 
Holy  Cities  in  Arabia,  almost  nominal, 
has  been  steadily  progressing.  The 
severance  of  Greece  proper  from  the 
Empire,  to  exist  as  a  nucleus  of  discon- 
tent, and  fan  the  flame  of  revolt  among 
the  disaffected  subjects  of  its  own  nation- 
ality throughout  Thessaly,  Epirus,  the 
•Greek  Isles,  and  the  Ottoman  domain, 
is  a  standing  menace  against  the  unity 
or  continuance  of  Mohammedan  rule  in 
Europe,  foreshadowing  tfie  disintegration 
of  the  Ottoman*  Empire.  That  empire, 
as  a  European  power,  is  already  become 
little  more  substantial  than  a  mirage. 

Alien  in  blood,  faith,  language,  and 
thought  to  the  great  mass  of  its  Chris- 
tian subjects — *  the  Rayahs  '  of  Greek, 
Latin,  Armenian,  or  Syrian  origin — the 
Sublime  Porte  holds  them  all  in  subjec- 
tion only  through  artfully  encouraging 
and  fomenting  their  mutual  jealousies 
and  divisions.  *  Divide,  et  impera'  is  a 
maxim  it  practises  persistently.  Nor  is 
it  its  Christian  subjects  only  that  it  has 
to  fear.  The  co-religionist  Arab,  over 
whose  rocks  and  deserts,  as  well  as  fertile 
valleys  and  roving  flocks  and  herds,  the 
Turk  asserts  an  authority  half  spiritual 
half  temporal,  loves  him  as  little  as  the 
Rayah  ;  and  had  not  Europe  interfered, 
his  ambitious  vassal,  Mehemet  AH,  would 
easily   have    founded    the   independent 
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empire  over  all  Arab-speaking  men,  which 
was  the  dream  of  his  far-reaching  ambi- 
tion, so  nearly  fulfilled. 

Finally,  we  may  remark  that  the  con- 
tinuance of  Mohammedan  rule  over  its 
Christian  subjects  is  mainly  due  to  the 
conduct  of  the  latter.     No  quarrels  so 


irreconcilable  as  family  quarrels ;  no 
hatred  equal  to  the  odium  ihcolo^icum. 
The  mutual  enmity  of  the  Eastern 
Christians  perpetuates  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire in  Europe,  and  prevents  the  waning 
Crescent  from  altogether  vanishing  from 
their  sky. — Frasers  Magazine. 
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Charlottk  Broxtk's  letters  during 
1850  and  1 85 1  are  among  the  most  valu- 
able illustrations  of  the  true  character  of 
the  woman  which  we  possess.   Stricken  as 
she  had  been  bv  the  successive  bereave- 
ments  which  had  robbed  her  of  her  dear- 
est friends  and  companions,  and  left  her 
the  sole  prop  of  the  dull  house  on  the 
moors  and  of  its  aged  head,  she  had  yet 
recovered  much  of  her  peace  of  mind 
and  even  of  her  vitality  and  cheerfulness. 
She  had  now,  also,  begun  to  see  some- 
thing of  life  as  it  is  presented,  not  to  de- 
sj)ise(l    governesses,    but    to    successful 
authoresses.     Her  visits  to  London  had 
brought  her  into  contact  with  some  of 
the  leaders  of  the  literary  world — who 
can   have    forgotten  her  interview  with 
Thackeray,    when    she    was  **  moved  to 
si)eak  to  the  giant  of  some  of  his  short- 
comini/s"  ?     Haworth  itself  had  become* 
a  j)oint  «f  attraction  to  curious  persons, 
and   not  a  few  visitors  found  their  way 
under  one  ])retence  or  another   to   the 
old  parsonage,  to  be  received  with  effu- 
sive courtesy  by.  j\Ir.   15ronte,  and  with 
shy  indiff'.Tence  by  his  daughter.     Her 
correspondence,    too,    became    widely- 
spread  among  men  and  women  of  dis- 
tinction  in  the  world   and  in    Society. 
Altogether  it  was  a  different  life  upon 
which  she  now  looked  out  from  her  re- 
mote eyrie  among  the  hills — a  life  with 
many  new  interests  in  it,  with  much  that 
was  cahMihited  to  awaken  chords  in  her 
heart  hitherto  untouched,  and  to  bring 
to  light  new  characteristics  of  her  temper 
and  genius.     One  would  fain  speculate 
ui)on  what  might  have  been,  but  for  the 
esolation    wrought   in    her  home   and 
eart   by  that    tempest  of   death  which 
raged  during  the  autumn  of   1S48  and 
the  spring  of  1849.     As  it  was,  no  novelty 
could  make  her  forget  what  had  been  ; 
no  new  faces,  however  welcome,  could 


dim  the  tender  visions  of  the  faces  that 
were  seen  no  more,  or  could  weaken  in 
any  degree  the  affection  with  which  she 
still  ciung  to  the  friend  of  her  school- 
days. Simplicity  and  sincerity  are  the 
prevailing  features  of  her  letters,  during 
this  critical  time  in  her  life,  as  during  all 
the  years  which  had  preceded  it.  They 
reflect  her  mind  in  many  moods ;  they 
show  her  in  many  different  situations ; 
but  they  never  fail  to  give  the  impression 
of  one  whose  allegiance  to  her  own  con- 
science and  whose  reverence  for  truth 
and  purity  remain  now  what  they  had 
been  in  her  days  of  happy  and  unworldly 
obscurity.  The  letters  1  now  quote  are 
quite  new  to  the  public. 

••  yuly  18///,  1S50. 

•'  You  must  cheer  up,  for  your  letter  proves 
to  me  that  you  arc  low-spirited.  As  for  me, 
what  I  said  is  to  be  taken  in  this  sense  : — that, 
under  the  circumstances,  it  would  be  pre- 
sumptuous in  me  to  calculate  on  a  long  life — 
a  truth  obvious  enoujj^h.  For  the  rest,  we  arc 
all  in  the  hands  of  Him  who  apportions  His 
^ifts,  health  or  sickness,  length  or  brevity  of 
days,  as  is  best  for  the  receiver  :  to  him  who 
has  work  to  do  time  will  be  given  in  which 
to  do  it  ;  for  him  to  whom  no  task  is  assigned 
the  season  of  rest  will  come  earlier.  As  to 
the  suffering  preceding  our  last  sleep,  the 
sickness,  decay,  the  struggle  of  flesh  and 
spirit,  it  must  come  sooner  or  later  to  all.  If, 
in  one  point  of  view,  it  is  sad  to  have  few  ties 
in  the  world,  in  another  point  of  view  it  is 
soothing ;  women  who  have  husbands  and 
children  must  look  forward  to  death  with 
more  pain,  more  fear,  than  those  who  have 
none.  To  dismiss  the  subject,  I  wish  (without 
cant,  and  not  in  any  hackneyed  sense)  that 
both  you  and  1  could  always  say  in  this  matter, 
the  will  of  God  be  done.  1  am  beginning  to 
get  settled  at  home,  but  the  solitude  seems  ^ 
heavy  as  yet.  It  is  a  great  change,  but  in  look- 
ing forward  I  xry  to  hope  for  the  best.  So 
little  faith  have  I  in  the  power  of  any  tempo- 
rary excitement  to  do  real  good  that  I  put  off 
day  by  day  writing  to  London  to  tell  them  I 
have  come  home  :  and  till  then  it  was  agreed 
I  should  not  liear  from  them.  It  is  painful  to 
be  dependent  on  the  small  stimulus  letters 
give.     I  sometimes  think   I  will  denounce  it 
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altogether,  close  all  correspondence  on  some 
quiet  pretext,  and  cease  to  look  forward  at 
post-time  for  any  letters  but  yours." 

•'  Sept.  14///,  1S50. 

**  I  wish,  dear  Ellen,  3'ou  would  tell  me 
what  is  the  *  twaddle '  about  m^'  marrying, 
which  you  hear.  If  1  knew  the  details  I  should 
have  a  better  chance  of  guessing  the  quarter 
from  which  such  gossip  comes.  As  it  is,  1  am 
quite  at  a  loss.  Whom  am  I  to  marr>'  ?  I 
think  I  have  scarcely  seen  a  single  man  with 
whom  such  a  union  would  be  possible  since  I 
left  London.  Doubtless  there  are  men  whom, 
if  I  chose  to  encourage,  I  might  marry.  But 
no  matrimonial  lot  is  even  remotely  offered 
me  which  seems  to  me  truly  desirable.  And 
even  if  that  were  the  case  there  would  be  many 
obstacles.  The  least  allusion  to  such  a  thing 
is  most  offensive  to  papa.  An  article  entitled 
•  Currer  Bell'  has  lately  appeared  in  the 
Palladium^  a  new  periodical  published  in 
Edinburgh.  It  is  an  eloquent  production,  and 
one  of  such  warm  sympathy  and  high  apprecia- 
tion as  I  had  never  expected  to  see.  It  makes 
mistakes  about  authorship,   &c.,  but  those  I 

hope  one  day  to   set   right.      Mr.  X (the 

little  man)  first  informed  me  of  this  article.  1 
was  somewhat  surprised  to  receive  his  letter, 
haWng  concluded  nine  months  ago  that  there 
would  be  no  more  correspondence  from  that 
quarter.  I  inclose  a  note  from  him  received 
subsequently,  in  answer  to  my  acknowledg- 
ment. Read  it,  and  tell  me  exactly  how  it  im- 
presses you  regarding  the  writer's  character, 
&c.  He  is  deficient  neither  in  spirit  nor 
sense." 

•*  Jan.  20th,  185 1. 

**  Thank  you  heartily  for  the  two  letters  I 
owe  you.  You  seem  \^xy  gay  at  present,  and 
provided  you  only  take  care  not  to  catch  cold 
with  coming  home  at  night,  I  am  not  sorry  to 
hear  it ;  a  little  movement,  cheerfulness,  stim- 
ulus is  not  only  beneficial,  but  necessary. 
Your  last  letter  but  one  made  me  smile.  I 
think  you  draw  great  conclusions  from  small 
inferences.  I  think  those  '  fixed  intentions ' 
you  fancy  are  imaginarj'.  I  think  the  'under- 
current' an>ounts  simply  to  this,  a  kind  of 
natural  liking  and  sense  of  something  con- 
genial. Were  there  no  vast  barrier  of  age, 
fortune,  &c.,  there  is  perhaps  enough  personal 
regard  to  make  things  possible  which  now  are 
impossible.  If  men  and  women  married  be- 
cause they  like  each  other's  temper,  look,  con- 
versation, nature,  and  so  on — and  if,  besides, 
years  were  more  nearly  equal — the  chance  you 
allude  to  might  be  admitted  as  a  chance  ;  but 
other  reasons  regulate  matrimony — reasons  of 
convenience,  of  connection,  of  money.  Mean- 
time I  am  content  to  know  him  as  a  friend, 
and  pray  God  to  continue  to  me  the  common 
sense  to  look  on  one  so  young,  so  rising,  and 
so  hopeful  in  no  other  light.  The  hint  about 
the  Rhine  disturbs  me  ;  I  am  not  made  of 
stone,  and  what  is  mere  excitement  to  others 
is  fever  to  me.  However  it  is  a  matter  for  the 
future,  and  long  to  look  forward  to.  As  I  see 
it  now,  the  journey  is  out  of  the  question — for 
many  reasons — I  rather  wonder  he  should 
think    of  it.      Good-bye.      Heaven   grant   us 
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both  some  quiet  wisdom,  and  strength  not 
merely  to  bear  the  trial  of  pain,  but  to  resii^i 
the  lure  of  pleasure  when  it  comes  in  such 
a  shape  as  our  better  judgment  disapproves.  " 

''Feb.  2tth,  1851. 

•*  You  ought  always  to  conclude  that  when  I 
don't  write  it  is  simply  because  I  have  noth- 
ing particular  to  say.  Be  sure  that  ill  news 
will  travel  fast  enough,  and  good  news  too 
when  such  commodity  comes.  If  I  could 
often  be  or  seem  in  brisk  spirits,  I  might  wriif 
oftcncr,  knowing  that  my  letters  would  amuse. 
But  as  times  go,  a  glimpse  ol  sunshine  nov.- 
and  then  is  as  much  as  one  has  a  right  to 
expect.  However,  I  get  on  very  decently.  I 
am  now  and  then  tempted  to  break  through 
my  resolution  of  not  having  you  to  conic 
before  summer,  and  to  ask  you  to  come  to  this 
Patmos  in  a  week   or  two.     But  it  would  be 

dull — very  dull — for  you What  would 

you  say  to  coming  here  the  week  after  next  10 
stay  only  just  so  long  as  you  could  comfori;i- 
bly  bear  the  monotony?  If  the  weather  wert- 
dry,  and  the  moors  fine,  I  should  not  mind  ii 
so  much — we  could  walk  for  change," 

About  this  lime  it  is  clear  that  JMiss 
Bronte  was  suffering  from  one  of  her 
periodical  attacks  of  nervous  exhaustion. 
She  makes  repeated  references  in  her 
letters  to  her  ailments,  attributing  them 
generally  to  her  liver,  anS  she  also  men- 
tions frequently  an  occurrence  which 
had  given  her  not  a  little  anxiety  and 
concern.  This  was  an  offer  of  marriage 
from  a  business  man  in  a  good  position, 
whom  she  had  already  met  in  London. 
The  following  letters,  which  are  inserted 
here  without  regard  to  the  precise  date, 
and  of  which  Mrs.  Gaskell  has  merelv 
used  half-a-dozen  lines,  relate  to  thir. 
subject : — 

"  You  are  to  say  no  more  about'  *  Jupiter  ' 
and  '  Venus.'  What  do  you  mean  by  sucli 
heathen  trash  ?  The  fact  is  no  fallacy  can  be 
wilder,  and  I  won't  have  it  hinted  at,  even  in 
jest,  because  my  common-sense   laughs  it  to 

scorn.     The  idea  of  X shocks  me  less  ;  it 

would  be  a  more  likely  match,  if  '  matches ' 
were  at  all  in  question,  which  they  are  not.  He 
still  sends  his  little  newspaper,  and  the  other 
day  there  came  a  letter  of  a  bulk,  volume, 
pith,  judgment,  and  knowledge,  worthy  t(; 
have  been  the  product  of  a  giant." 

'•  X has  been,  and  is  gone  ;  things  are 

just  as  they  were.  I  only  know,  in  addition 
to  the  slight  information  I  possessed  before, 
that  this  Australian  undertaking  is  necessary 
to  the  continued  prosperity  of  his  firm,  that  he 
alone  wa*s  pronounced  to  possess  the  power 
•  and  means  to  carry  it  out  successfully,  that 
mercantile  honor,  combined  with  his  own 
sense  of  duty,  obliged  him  to  accept  the  post 
of  honor  ancl  of  danger  to  which  he  has  been 
appointed,  that  he  goes  with  great  personal 
reluctance,  and  that  he  contemplates  an  ab- 
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•..'lu'i' ni  livi' v(Mis.  Ilclonkod  iiuirh  thinner 
.Mi'l  i»M<i,  I  s.iw  liini  vrry  nrar.  anil  once 
ili!«ni.",h  uiv  ^l.i^i'i.  Tlu'  n'St'inlilatii'i"  t<»  iJran- 
\m!I  >>iiiirk  nil'  (oii'il>ly  ;  it  is  niaikod.  He  is 
11  i  \\'\\\,  I'Ut  \riv  pi'iMiliai.  The  linrs  in  bis 
I  .  .<  ^hiiw  .in  Jni1r\il)ilitv,  .ind,  1  must  aiM.  a 
li.n Jnis^  111  iliaurin  wliirh  ilors  not  attrai't. 
\«s  \\c  sioml  \w,\\  nu'.  as  ho  ]o.ti:c\!  at  mo  in 
h.s  koon  wax,  it  was  all  I  oouKl  ilo  to  siaiul  my 
i  ..Mini]  tiaMi|uill\  and  stoaJiiy,  ami  not  to  rc- 

■  »■'.  a'.    hottMo.      It    is  no  nso   ^'axinn  anythin^:^ 

1  am  n<>!  o.uiiiiti.     1  avow    iln^n  that   on  this 

■  .Ms-.-vK  iMOili>i;>i>si^l  as  1  was  tt>  lou.iui  liim 
••  .  ;  \  !.i\  .M.il''v.  Iws  maniuMs  and  hi<   ponii^nal 

I  .n.i;i.«-  •^iMi*  oh  '.«lia*«o*l  n\o  moio  than  at 
■.'..  h'.si  iiiti". \M\\.  IK*  uavo  v.io  a  I'ook  at 
;  .:;  11:'.  It  i:iioNii!v^  in  his  h\.i{  wav  tliat  I 
\'     ,'.i.l  ;^l^"';»  u  :••!  h.s  sako.  a:ul  .'..liiiaL  ha>iily, 

1  ^-a.i  1  ht';'»o  to  hoaj  liom  voa  in  An-^iialia; 
\.  ;;;  "..  l!ii'»  ■.  r. .  bi'on  ai\d  ..v./  loa  jiuator 
:.  "..  >.lnnin;  '*\\,\\\  von  oan  think  o;  I  oan  tr'l." 
A'..i  »-.'  Vit  is  ',t'no,  and  McMn  and  .-.hii'-it  lii;le 
.  ..in  a*,  he  i".  tot>  *^:lon  iasiinjj  as  aio  li!s  man- 

.:>.  l'.;>i  a^«'^■n^o  and  thi*  o\i"ii;-it»n  o!  his 
.  .»    :;.^ai  iviv  .r.-nil.   Iimvo  niO    ii;iain]\    \v!ih 
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ditfioult   to   pass  than  any  of  these.     WouUl 

X and  I  ever  suit?     Could  I  ever  feel  for 

him  onouvrh  love  to  accept  of  him  as  a  hus- 
band ?  I'ricmlship.  jjratitudo,  esteem.  I  have  ; 
but  each  moment  that  lie  came  near  mo.  and 
that  I  could  see  his  eyes  fastened  upon  me» 
my  veins  iai\  ice.  Noxv  that  he  is  axv;iy  I  feel 
lar  more  jrontly  toxvards  him  ;  it  is  only  dose 
l»v  that  I  ^roxv  riirid,  stitVeninir  xvith  a  Mranjic 
mixtuio  of  apjuohension  and  anjror.  wliich 
noihin,::  soltons  Inii  his  retroai  and  a  porfect 
suhsidini;  i>f  his  manner.  1  did  n-it  xv.i'u  lo 
he  pioud  nov  intend  to  be  ]^routl.  but  I  was 
foiood  tt>  bo  so.  Most  Hue  is  ii  tli.::  wi-  are 
ovoi  lu'.od  by  One  ab*.»ve  us,  liiai  in  \{:<  blind s 
o\\\  voiy  xviM  is  as  clay  in  liio  h.\"-.i5  j*  :he 
poin  ;.' 

"1  unst  papa  is  not  worse  :  I'M  V:  v.irie5- 
IIo  has  r.over  boon  doxvn  to  i  rc.l"^: :'..-:  "mix 
i'n^"o  si'.ix'o  you  lo::.  The  circnn.s:..:  -e  t.x 
havin.:  him  t.^  think  abou:  iu>i  noxv  >  ;:■■■  i 
:\m  u\c  in  iMic  xvay  :  ii  keejs  my  t'a.i v. .;■.:<  uif 
otho:  n;aito:s  wliioh  have  been  com:  ";i:.  1  :i- 
l;:;".oss  a:*..'.  a>biOS  ;  for  I  do  assiin^-  ^ ,  ;.  .-j  :v.  »re 
o:;iiio  »":i;:t.'  l.r.C  axvay  of  a  s-je!.:.:.  ~  ..  j.t.ji:x~ 
lio:;  .  :"  s;;:';oi:  ar.d  pr-.is-.iri  c*:  ;::':-e  ::  ..-.  ::iii 
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papa  has  penetration.  On  this  subject  I  be- 
lieve he  has  indeed.  I  have  told  him  nothing, 
yet  he  seems  to  be  an  fait  to  the  whole  busi- 
ness. I  could  think  at  some  moments  his 
guesses  go  further  than  mine.  I  believe  he 
thinks  a  prospective  union,  deferred  for  five 
years,  with  such  a  decorous,  reliable  personage, 
would  be  a  very  proper  and  advisable  affair. 
However  I  ask  no  questions,  and  he  asks  me 
none  ;  and  if  he  did  I  should  have  nothing  to 
tell  him." 

The  summer  following  this  affair  of 
the  heart  witnessed  another  visit  to  Lon- 
don, where  she  heard  Mr.  Thackeray's 
lectures   on    the    humorists.     How    she 
enjoyed  listening  to  her  idol,  in  one  of 
his  best  moods,  need  not  be  told.     Some 
there  are  still  living  who  remember  that 
first     lecture,    when    all     London    had 
assembled   to    listen   to   the   author   of 
Vanity  Fair^  and  the  rumor  suddenly 
ran  round  the  room  that  the  author  of 
Jane   Eyre   was   among    the   audience. 
Men  and  women  were  at  fault  at  first,  in 
their  efforts  to  distinguish  "  Currer  Bell" 
in  that  brilliant  company  of  literary  and 
social  notabilities ;    but  at  last  she  was 
discovered  hiding   under   the   motherly 
wing  of  ajchaperon,  timid,  blushing,  but 
excited  and  pleased — not  at  the  attention 
she  herself  attracted,  but  at  the  treat  she 
had  in  prospect.     One  or  two  gentlemen 
sought  and  obtained  introductions  to  her 
— amongst  them  Lord  Carlisle  and  Mr. 
Monckton  Milnes.     They  were  not  par- 
ticularly impressed  by  the  appearance  or 
the   speech   of  the   parson's    daughter. 
Her  person  was  insignificant,  her  dress 
somewhat  rustic,  her  language  quaintly 
precise    and   formal,  her    manner    odd 
and  constrained.     Altogether  this  was  a 
woman  whom  even  London  could   not 
lionize  ;    somebody  outwardly  altogether 
too  plain,  simple,  unpretending,  to  admit 
of  hero-worship.     Within  there  was,  as 
we  know,  something  entirely  exceptional 
and    extraordinary ;      but,     like     Lucy 
Snowe,  she  still  kept  her  real  self  hidden 
under  a  veil  which  no  casual  friend  or 
chance  acquaintance  was  allowed  to  lift. 
It    was   but  a  brief  visit   to  the  "  Big 
Babylon,"  and  then  back  to  Haworth,  to 
loneliness  and   duty!      In   July,    185 1, 
she  writes  from  the  parsonage  to  one  of 
her  friends  as  follows  : — 

**  My  first  feeling  on  receiving  your  note 
was  one  of  disappointment,  but  a  little  con- 
sideration Sufficed  to  show  me  that  '  all  was 
for  the  best.'  In  truth  it  was  a  great  piece  of 
extravagance  on  my  part  to  ask  you  and  Ellen 


together  ;    it   is   much  better   to   divide   such 
good  things.     To  have  your  visit  in  prospect 
will  console  me  when  hers  is  in  retrospect. 
Not  that  I  mean  to  yield  to  the  weakness  of 
clinging  dependently  to  the  society  of  friends, 
however  dear ;   but  still  as  an  occasional  treat 
I  must  value  and  even  seek  such  society  as 
a  necessary  of  life.     Let  me  kflow  then  when- 
ever it   suits  your   convenience   to   come   to 
Haworth,  and,  unless  some  change  I  cannot 
now  foresee  occurs,  a  ready  and  warm  welcome 
will  await  you.     Should   there  be  any  cause 
rendering  it  desirable  to  defer  the  visit,  I  will 
tell  you  frankly.     The  pleasures  of  society  I 
cannot  oflfer  you  ;  nor  those  of  fine  scenery. 
But  I   place  very  much  at  your  command — 
the   moors,   some   books,   a    series   of    quiet 
'  curling-hair-times,'   and   an   old   pupil    into 
the  bargain.     Ellen   may  have  told  you  that  I 
spent  a  month  in  London  this  summer.  When 
you  come  you   shall  ask  what  questions  you 
like  on  that  point,  and  I  will  answer  to  the 
best  of  my  stammering  ability.     Do  not  press* 
me   much    on    the    subject   of  the    *  Crystal 
Palace.*    I  went  there  five  times,  and  certainly 
saw  some    interesting   things,   and    the   coup 
(fa'dls  striking  and  bewildering  enoupfh.    But 
I  never  was  able  to  get  up  any  raptures  on  the 
subject,    and   each   renewed   visit   was  made 
under  coercion  rather  than  my  own  free  will. 
It  is  an  excessively  bustling  place  ;  and  after 
all  its  wonders  appeal  too  exclusively  to  the 
eye,  and  rarely  touch  the  heart  or  head.     I 
make  an  exception  to  the  last    assertion  in 
favor   of  those  who  possess  a  large  range  of 
scientific  knowledge.     Once  I  went  with  Sir 
David  Brewster,  and  perceived  that  he  looked 
on  objects  with  other  eyes  than  mine." 

X. 

With  the  autumn  of  1851  another 
epoch  in  the  life  of  Charlotte  Bronte  was 
ushered  in.  She  began  to  write  Villette. 
Something  has  already  been  said  of  the 
true  character  of  that  marvellous  book, 
in  which  her  own  deepest  experiences 
and  ripest  wisdom  are  given  to  the 
world.  Of  tl\e  manner  in  which  it  was 
written  her  readers  know  nothing.  Yet 
this,  the  best-beloved  child  of  her  genius,. 
was  brought  forth  with  a  travail  so  bitter 
that  more  than  once  she  was  tempted  to 
lay  aside  her  pen  and  hush  her  voice  for 
ever.  Every  sentence  was  wrung  from 
her  as  though  it  had  been  a  drop  of 
blood,  and  the  book  was  built  up  bit  by 
bit,  a^mid  paroxysms  of  positive  anguish, 
occasioned  in.  part  by  her  own  physical 
weakn*ess  and  suffering,  but  still  more  by 
the  torture  through  which  her  mind 
passed  as  she  depicted  scene  after  scene 
from  the  darkest  chapter  in  her  own  life, 
for  the  benefit  of  those  for  whom  she 
wrote.  It  is  from  her  letters  that  at  this 
time  also  we  get  the  best  indications  of 
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what  she  was  passing  through.  Few, 
perhaps,  reading  these  letters  would  sup- 
pose that  their  writer  was  at  that  very 
time  engaged  in  the  production  of  a 
great  masterpiece,  destined  to  hold  its 
own  among  tlje  ripest  and  finest  fruits  of 
English  genius.  Uut  no  one  can  read 
them  without  seeing  how  true  the 
woman's  soul  was,  how  deep  her  sympa- 
thy with  those  she  loved,  how  keen  her 
criticisms  of  even  the  dull  and  common- 
place characters  around  her,  how  vivid 
and  sincere  her  interest  in  everything 
which  was  passing  either  in  the  great 
world  which  lay  afar  off,  or  in  the  little 
world  the  drama  of  which  was  being 
enacted  under  her  own  eyes.  Even  the 
ordinary  incidents  mentioned  in  her  let- 
ters, the  chance  expressions  which  drop 
from  her  pen,  have  an  interest  when  we 
remember  who  it  is  that  speaks,  and  at 
what  hour  in  her  life  this  speech  falls 
from  her. 

••  September,  1S51. 

"I  have  mislaid  your  last  letter,  and  so 
cannot  look  it  over  to  see  what  there  is  in  it 
to  answer  ;  but  it  is  lime  it  was  answered  in 
some  fashion,  whether   I  have  anythint^  to  say 

or    not.     Miss   's  note    is   very  like   her. 

All  that  talk  about  '  friendshij),'  'mutual 
friends,'    '  auld   lang  syne,' «S:c.,    sounds  very 

like  palaver.     Mrs. wrote  to  me  a  week 

or  a  fortnight  since — a  well-meaning,  amiable 
note,  dwelling  a  good  deal,  excusably  perhaps, 
on  the  good  time  that  is  coming.  I  mean,  to 
speak  plain  English,  on  her  expectation  of 
soon  becoming  a  mother.  No  doubt  it  is  very 
natural  in  her  to  feel  as  if  no  woman  had  ever 
been  a  mother  before  ;  but  I  could  not  help 
inditing  an  answer  calculated  to  shake  her  up 
a  bit.  A  day  or  two  since  I  had  another  note 
from  her,  quite  as  good  as  usual,  but  I  think  a 
tritle  nonplussed  l)y  the  rather  unceremonious 
fashion  in  which  her  terrors  and  the  expected 
personage  were  handled.  .  .  I  It  is  useless  to 
lell  you  how  I  live.  I  endure  life ;  but 
whether  I  enjoy  it  or  not  is  another  question. 
However,  I  gel  on.  The  weather,  I  think,  has 
not  been  very  good  lately;  or  else  the  benefi- 
cial effects  of  change  of  air  and  scene  are 
evaporating.  In  spile  of  regular  exercise  the 
old  heailachcs  and  starting,  wakeful  nights 
are  coming  upon  me  again.  Hut  I  Jo  get  on, 
and  have  neither  wish  nor  right  to  complain." 

"  October,  185 1. 

*'  I  am  not  at  all  intending  to  go  from  home 
at  present.  1  have  just  refused  successively 
Miss  Martineau,  Mrs.  Gaskcll,  and  Mrs. 
Korster.  1  could  not  go  if  I  would.  One 
person  after  another  in  the  house  has  been 
ailing  for  the  last  month  and  more.  First 
Tabby  had  the  inlluenza,  then  Martha  took  it, 
j'.nd  is  ill  in  bed  now,  and  I  grieve  to  say  Papa 
too  has  taken  cold.    So  far  I  keep  pretty  well, 


and  am  thankful  for  it,  for  who  else  would 
nurse  them  all?  Some  painful  mental  worry 
I  have  gone  through  this  autumn ;  but  there 
is  no  use  in  dwelling  on  all  that.  At  present 
I   seem   to   have   some   respite.     I  feel  more 

disinclined  than  ever  for  letter-writing 

Life  is  a  struggle." 

*^  .Vor ember,  1S51. 

"Papa,  Tabby,  and  Marth.-i  are  at  present 
all  better,  but  yet  none  of  them  well.  Martha 
especially  looks  feeble.  I  wish  she  had  a 
belter  constitution.  As  it  is,  one  is  always 
afraid  of  giving  her  too  much  to  do  ;  and  yet 
there  are  many  things  I  cannot  undertake 
myself  ;  and  we  do  not  like  to  change  when  we 
have  had  her  so  long.  The  other  day  I  received 
the  inclosed  letter  from  Australia.  I  had  had 
one  before  from  the  same  quarter,  which  is 
still  unanswered.  I  told  you  I  did  not  expect 
to  hear  thence — nor  did  I.  The  letter  is  long, 
but  it  will  be  worth  vour  while  to  read  it.  In 
its  way  it  has  merit — that  cannot  be  denied — 
abundance  of  information,  talent  of  a  certain 
kiml,  alloyed  (I  think)  here  and  there  with 
errors  of  taste.  This  little  man  with  all  his 
long  letters  remains  as  much  a  conundrum  to 

me   as   ever.       Vour   account   of  the    H 

'  domestic  joys 'amused  me  much.  The  good 
folks  seem  very  hapi)y  ;  long  may  ihcy  continue 
so  I  It  somewhat  cheers  me  to  know  that 
such  happiness  does  exist  on  earth." 

''  Xovcmber,  185 1. 

••All  here  is  pretty  much  as  usual 

The  only  events  of  my  life  consist  in  that 
little  change  occasional  letters  bring.     I  have 

had    two    from    Miss   W since    she    left 

llaworth,  which  touched  me  much.  She 
seems  to  think  so  much  of  a  little  congenial 
comi)any,  a  Utile  attention  and  kindness. 
She  says  she  has  not  for  many  days  known 
such  enjoyment  as  she  ex[ierienced  during  the 
ten  days  she  stayed  here.  Vet  you  know  what 
llaworth  is — dull  enough.  Before  answering 
X 's  letter  from  Australia  I  got  up  my  cour- 
age to  write  to and  beg  liim  to  give  me 

an  impartial  account  of  X *s  character  and 

disposition,  owning  that  1  was  very  much  in 
the  dark  on  these  points  and  did  not  like 
to  continue  correspondence  without  further 
information.  I  got  the  answer  which  I 
inclose.     Since  receiving  it  I  have  replied  to 

X in  a  (*alm,  civil  manner.  At  the  earliest 

I  cannot  hear  from  him  again  before  the 
spring." 

''December,  1S51. 

"  I  hope  you  have  got  on  this  last  week 
well.  It  has  been  very  trying  here.  Papa  so 
far  has  borne  it  unhurt  ;  but  these  winds  and 
changes  have  given  me  a  bad  cold  ;  however,  I 
am  better  now  than  1  was.  Poor  old  Keeper 
(Emily's  dog)  died  last  Monday  morning  after 
being  ill  one  night.  He  went  gently  to  sleep  ; 
we  laid  his  old  faithful  head  in  the  garden. 
Flossy  is  dull,  and  misses  him.  There  was 
something  very  sad  in  losing  the  old  dog  ;  yet 
I  am  glad  he  met  a  natural  fate.  People  kept 
hinting  that  he  ought  to  be  put  a^vay,  which 
neither  Papa  nor  1  liked  to  think  of.  If  I 
were  near  a  town  and  could  get  cod-liver  oil 
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fresh  and  sweet,  I  really  would  most  gladly 
take  your  advice  and  try  it ;  but  how  I  could 
possibly  procure  it  at  Haworth  I  do  not  see.  .  . 
You  ask  about  the  Lily  and  the  Bee,  If  you 
have  read  it  you  have  elTected  an  exploit  beyond 
me.  I  glanced  at  a  few  pa^esand  laid  it  downk 
hopeless,  nor  can  I  now  find  courage  to  re- 
sume it.  But,  then,  I  never  liked  Warren's 
writinirs.  Margaret  Maitlaud  is  a  good  book, 
I  doubt  not." 

At  this  point  the  illness  of  which  she 
makes  light  in  these  letters  increased  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  alarm  her  father,  and 
at  last  she  consented  to  lay  aside  her 
work  and  alluw  herself  the  pleasure  and  * 
comfort  of  a  visit  from  her  friend.  The 
visit  was  a  source  of  happiness  whilst  it 
lasted  ;  but  when  it  was  over  the  depres- 
sion returned,  and  there  was  a  serious 
relapse.  Something  of  her  sufferings  at 
this  time — whilst  Villctic  was  still  upon 
the  stocks — will  be  gathered  from  the 
following  letter,  dated  January,  1852  : — 

**  I  wish  vou  could  have  seen  the  coolness 
with  which  I  captured  your  letter  on  its  way 
to  Papa,  and  at  once  conjecturing  its  tenor, 
made  the  contents  my  own.  Be  quiet.  Be 
tranquil.  It  is,  dear  Nell,  my  decided  inten- 
tion to  come  to  B forafewdays  when  Ir^/j 

come  ;  but  of  this  last  I  must  positively  judge 
for  myself,  and  1  must  take  my  time.  I  am 
better  to-day — much  better;  but  you  can  have 
little  idea  of  the  sort  of  condition  into  which 
mercury  throws  people  to  ask  me  to  go  from 
home  anywhere  in  close  or  open  carriage. 
And  as  to  talking — four  days  ago  I  could  not 
well  have  articulated  three  sentences.  Yet  I 
did  not  need  nursing,  and  I  kept  out  of  bed. 
It  was  enough  to  burden  myself;  it  would 
have  been  misery  to  me  to  have  annoyed 
another." 

''March,  1852. 

"The  news  of  E.  T.'s  death  came  to  mc  last 

week   in   a   letter  from  M ,  a  long  letter, 

which  wrung  my  heart  so  in  its  simple,  strong, 
truthful  emotion,  I  have  only  ventured  to  read 
It  once.  It  ripped  up  half-scarred  wounds 
with  terrible  force — the  death-bed  was  just  the 
same — breath  failing,  &c.  She  fears  she  will 
now  in  her  dreary  solitude  become  'astern, 
harshi  selfish  woman.*  This  fear  struck  home. 
Again  and  again  I  have  felt  it  for  myself,  and 

what  is  my  position  to  M 's  ?  I  should  break 

out  in  energetic  wishes  that  she  would  return 
to  England,  if  reason  would  permit  me  to 
believe  that  prosperity  and  happiness  would 
there  await  her.  But  I  see  no  such  prospect. 
May  God  help  her  as  God  only  can  help  !" 

To  another  friend  she  writes  as  follows, 
in  reply  to  an  invitation  to  leave  Haworth 
for  a  short  visit : — 

''March  \2ih,  1852. 

"  Your  kind  note  holds  out  a  strong  temp- 
tation, but  one  that   must  be  resisted.     From 


home  I  must  not  go  unless  health  or  some 
cause  equally  imperative  render  a  change 
necessary.  For  nearly  four  months  now  {i.e. 
since  I  first  became  ill)  I  have  not  put  pen  to 
paper;  my  work  has  been  lying  untouched 
and  my  faculties  have  been  rusting  for  want 
of  exercise;  further  relaxation  is  out  of  the 
question,  and  /  ii<ill  not  permit  myself  to 
think  of  it.  My  publisher  groans  over  my 
long  delays  ;  I  am  sometimes  provoked  to 
check  the  expression  of  his  impatience  with 
short  and  crusty  answers.  Yet  the  pleasure  I 
now  deny  myself  I  would  fain  regard  as  only 
deferred.  I  heard  something  about  your 
purposing  to  visit  Scarborough  in  the  course 
of  the  sumhier,  and  could  I  by  the  close  of  July 
or  August  bring  my  task  to  a  certain  point, 
how  glad  should  I  be  to  join  you  there  for  a 
while  I  .  .  .  However,  I  dare  not  lay  plans 
at  this  distance  of  time  ;  for  me  so  much  must 
depend,  first,  on  Papa's  health  (which 
throughout  the  winter  has  been,  I  am  thank- 
ful to  say,  really  excellent)  ;  and,  second,  on 
the  progress  of  work — a  matter  not  wholly 
contingent  on  wish  or  will,  but  lying  in  a  great 
measure  beyond  the  reach  of  effort,  or  out  of 
the  pale  of  calculation." 

As  the  summer  advanced  her  suffer- 
ings were  scarcely  abated,  and  at  last,  in 
search  of  some  relief,  she  made  a  sudden 
visit  by  herself  to  Filey,  inspired  in  part 
by  her  desire  to  see  the  memorial  stone 
erected  above  her  sister's  grave  at  Scar- 
borough. 

*•  Filey  Bay,  June,  1S52. 


'•  My  dear  Miss 

*'  Your  kind  and  welcome  note  reached  Yne 
at  this  place,  where  I  have  been  staying  three 
weeks  quite  alone.  Change  and  sea-air  had 
become  necessary.  Distance  and  other  con- 
siderations forbade  my  accompanying  Ellen  to 
the  south,  much  as  I  should  have  liked  it  had 
I  felt  quite  free  and  unfettered.  Ellen  told 
me  sometime  ago  that  you  were  not  likely  to 
visit  Scarborough  till  the  autumn,  so  I  forth- 
wMth  packed  my  trunk  and  betook  myself  here. 
The  first  week  or  ten  days  I  greatly  feared 
the  seaside  would  not  suit  me,  for  I  suffered 
almost  incessantly  from  headache  and  other 
harassing  ailments ;  the  weather,  too,  was 
dark,  stormy,  and  excessivel)^ — bitterly — cold  ; 
my  solitude  under  such  circumstances  partook 
of  the  character  of  desolation  ;  I  had  some 
dreary  evening  hours  and  night  vigils.  How- 
ever, that  passed.  I  think  I  am  now  better 
and  stronger  for  the  change,  and  in  a  day  or 
two  hope  to  return  home.     Ellen  told  me  that 

Mr.  W said   people  with  my  tendency  to 

congestion  of  the  liver  should  walk  three  or 
four  hours  every  day  ;  accordingly  I  have 
walked  as  much  as  I  could  since  I  came  herc» 
and  look  almost  as  sun-burnt  and  weather- 
beaten  as  a  fisherman  or  a  bathing-woman, 
with  being  out  in  the  open  air.  As  to  my 
work,  it  has  stood  obstinately  still  for  a  long 
while  :  certainly  a  torpid  liver  makes  a  torpid 
brain.  No  spirit  moves  me.  If  this  state  of 
things  does  not  entirely  change,  my  chance  of 
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a  holiday  in  the  autumn  is  not  worth  much  ; 
yet  I  should  be  very  sorry  not  to  meet  you  for 
a  little  while  at  Scarborough.  The  duty  to  be 
discharged  at  Scarborough  was  the  chief  mo- 
tive that  drew  me  to  the  east  coast.  I  have 
been  there,  visited  the  churchyard,  and  seen 
the  stone.  There  were  five  errors,  consequently 
I  had  to  give  directions  for  its  being  refaced 
and  relctlercd." 

The  sea-air  did  her  good  ;  but  she  was 
still  unable  to  carry  her  great  work  for- 
ward, in  spite  of  the  urgent  pressure  put 
upon  lier  by  those  who  in  this  respect 
merely  expressed  the  impatience  of  the 
public. 

"  Hawortii,  yiffy,  1852. 

'•  I  am  again  at  home,  where  (thank  God)  I 
found  all  well.  I  certainly  feel  much  better 
than  I  did,  and  would  fain  trust  that  the* 
improvement  may  prove  permanent.  .  .  .  The 
first  fortnight  I  was  at  Filey  I  had  constantly 
recurring  pain  in  the  right  side,  and  sick  head- 
ache into  the  bargain.  My  spirits  at  the  same 
time  wcrt;  cruelly  depressed — prostrated  some- 
times. I  feared  the  miseries  and  the  sufi'cr- 
ing  of  hist  winter  were  all  returning  ;  conse- 
quently I  am  now  indeed  thankful  to  find  my- 
self so   much   better You   ask  about 

Australia.  Let  us  dismiss  the  subject  in  a 
few  words,  and  not  recur  to  it.  All  is  silent 
as  the  grave,  (^ornhill  is  silent  too:  there  has 
been  bitter  disappointment  there  at  my  having 
no  work  ready  for  this  season.  Ellen,  we 
must  not  rely  upon  our  fellow-creatures — only 
on  ourselves,  and  on  Him  who  is  above  both 
us  and  them.  My  Lihors,  as  you  call  them, 
stand  in  abeyance  and  I  cannot  hurry  them. 
I  must  take  my  own  time,  however  long  that 
time  mav  be." 

''  Aui;^itsi,  1852. 

"  I  am  thankful  to  say  that  pai)a's  con- 
valescence seems  now  to  be  cjuite  confirmed. 
There  is  scarcely  any  remainder  of  the  in- 
tlammation  in  his  eyes,  and  his  general  health 
progresses  satisfactorily.  He  begins  even  to 
look  forward  to  resuming  his  duty  ere  long, 
but  caution  must  be  observed  on  thatJiead. 
Martha  has  been  very  willing  and  helpful 
during  Papa's  illness.  Poor  Tabby  is  ill 
herself  at  present  with  English  cholera; 
which  complaint,  together  with  influenza, 
has  lately  been  alm.ost  universally  prevalent 
in  this  district.  Of  the  last  I  have  myself 
had  a  touch  ;  but  it  went  off  verj'  gently 
on  the  whole,  affecting  my  chest  and  liver  less 
than    any  coUl    has    done   for   the   last   three 

years I   write   to  you  about   yourself 

rather  under  constraint  and  in  the  dark  ; 
for  your  letters,  dear  Nell,  are  most  remark- 
ably oracular,  dropping  nothing  but  hints 
which  tie  my  tongue  a  good  deal.  What, 
for  instance,  can  I  say  to  your  last  post- 
script? It  is  (juite  sibylline.  1  can  hardly 
guess  what  checks  you  in  writing  to  me. 
Perhaps  you  think  that  as  /  generally  write 
with  some  reserve,  you  ought  to  do  the  same. 
My  reserve,  however,  has  its  origin  not  in 
design,  but  in  necessity.     I  am  silent  because 


I  have  literally  nothing  to  say.  I  might  indeed 
repeat  over  and  over  again  that  my  life  is  a 
pale  blank,  and  often  a  very  wear)'  burden, 
and  that  the  future  sometimes  appals  me  ; 
but  what  end  could  be  answered  by  such 
repetition,  except  to  weary  you  and  enervate 
myself?  The  evils  that  now  and  then  wring 
a  groan  Irom  my  heart  lie  in  my  position — 
not  that  I  am  a  single  woman  and  likely  to 
remain  a  single  woman  ;  but  because  I  am  a 
lonely  woman  and  likely  to  be  lonely.  But  it 
cannot  be  helped,  and  therefore  imperatively 
must  he  iwnie,  and  borne  too  with  as  few  words 
about  it  as  may  be.  I  write  this  just  to  prove 
to  you  that  whatever  you  would  freely  say 
to  me,  you  may  just  as  freely  write.  Under- 
stand that  I  remain  just  as  resolved  as  ever 
not  to  allow  myself  the  holiday  of  a  visit 
from  you,  till  /  have  done  my  work.  After 
labor,  pleasure  ;  but  while  work  was  lying 
at  the  wall  undone,  I  never  yet  could  enjoy 
recreation." 

Slowly  page  after  page  of  ViJlette  was 
now  being  written.  The  reader  sees 
from  these  letters  that  the  book  was 
composed  in  no  happy  mood,  ^^'ritlng 
to  her  publisher  a  few  weeks  after  the 
date  of  the  last  letter  printed  above,  she 
says,  **  I  can  hardly  tell  you  how  I  hun- 
ger to  see  some  opinions  beside  my  own, 
and  how  I  have  sometimes  desponded 
and  almost  despaired,  because  there  was 
no  one  to  w^hom  to  read  a  line,  or  of 
whom  to  ask  a  counsel.  Jitfie  Eyre  was 
not  written  under  such  circumstances, 
nor  were  two- thirds  of  Shirley,  I  got 
so  miserable  about  it  I  could  bear  no 
alUision  to  the  book.  It  is  not  finished 
yet ;  but  now  I  hope."  l>ui  ihough  her 
work  pressed  so  incessantly  uj)on  her, 
and  her  feverish  anxiety  to  have  it  done 
weighed  so  heavily  upon  her  health  and 
spirits,  she  could  still  find  time  to  answer 
her  friend's  letters  in  a  way  which 
showed  that  her  interest  in  the  outer 
world  was  as  keen  as  ever  : — 

•'  September,  1S52. 

"Thank  you  for  A 's  notes.     I  like  to 

read  them,  they  are  so  full  of  news,  but  they 
are  illegible.  A  great  many  words  I  really 
cannot  make  out.  It  is  pleasing  to  liear  that 
M is  doing  so  well,  and  the  tidings  about 


seem  also  good.     I  get  a  note  from 


every  now  and  then,  but  I  fear  my  last  reply 
has  not  given  much  satisfaction.  It  contained 
a  taste  of  that  unpalatable  commodity  called 
advice — such  advice,  too,  as  might  be,  and  I 
dare   say  was,  construed  into  faint  reproof. 

I  can  scarcely  tell  what  there   is  about , 

that,  in  spite  of  one's  conviction  of  her  amia- 
bility, in  spite  of  one's  sincere  wish  for  her 
welfare,  palls  upon  one,  satiates,  stirs  impa- 
tience. She  will  complacently  put  forth  opin- 
ions and  tastes  as  her  own  which  are  7tot  her 
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own,  nor  ih  any  sense  natural  to  her.  My 
patience  can  really  hardly  sustain  the  test  of 
such  a  jay  in  borrowed  plumes.  She  prated 
so  much  about  the  fine  wilful  spirit  of  her 
child,  whom  she  describes  as  a  hard,  brown 
little  thing,  who  will  do  nothing  but  what 
pleases  himself,  that  I  hit  out  at  last — not  very 
hard,  but  enough  to  make  her  think  herself 
ill-used,  I  doubt  not.  Can't  help  it.  She 
often  says  she  is  not  *  absorbed  in  self,*  but 
the  fact  is  I  have  seldom  seen  anyone  more 
unconsciously,  thoroughly,  and  often  weakly 
egotistic.  Then,  too,  she  is  inconsistent.  In 
the  same  breath  she  boasts  her  matrimonial 
happiness  and  whines  for  sympathy.  Don*l 
understand  it.  With  a  paragon  of  a  husband 
and  child,  why  that  whining,  craving  note? 
Either  her  lot  is  not  all  she  professes  it  to  be, 
or  she  is  hard  to  content." 

In  October  the  resolute  determination 
to  allow  herself  no  relaxation  until 
Villetie  was  finished  broke  down.  She 
was  compelled  to  call  for  help,  and  to 
acknowledge  herself  beaten  in  her  at- 
tempt to  crush  out  the  yearning  for  com- 
pany : — 

''October,  1852. 

**  Papa  expresses  so  strong  a  wish  that  I 
should  ask  you  to  come,  and  I  feel  some  little 
refreshment  so  absolutely  necessary  myself, 
that  I  really  must  beg  you  to  come  to  Haworth 
for  one  single  week.  I  thought  I  would  per- 
sist in  denying  myself  till  I  had  done  my 
work,  but  I  find  it  won't  do.  The  matter  re- 
fuses to  progress,  and  this  excessive  solitude 
presses  too  heavily.  So  let  me  see  your  dear 
face,  Nell,  just  for  one  reviving  week.  Could 
j-ou  come  on  Wednesday  ?  Write  to-morrow 
and  let  mc  know  by  what  train  you  would 
reach  Kcighley,  that  I  may  send  for  you." 

The  visit  was  a  pleasant  one  in  spite 
of  the  weariness  of  body  and  mind  which 
troubled  Charlotte.  She  laid  a.side  her 
task  for  that  "  one  little  week/''  went  out 
upon  the  moors  with  her  friend,  talked 
as  of  old,  and  at  last,  when  she  was*  left 
alone  once  more,  declared  that  the 
change  had  done  her  "  inexpressible 
good."  Her  pen  now  began  to  move 
more  quickly,  and  the  closing  chapters 
of  Villetie  were,  written  with  compara- 
tive ease,  so  that  at  last  she  writes  thus 
on  November  22nd  : — 

**  Monday  Jlfontin^. 

**  Truly  thankful  am  I  to  be  able  to  tell  you 
that  I  finished  my  long  task  on  Saturda)', 
packed  and  sent  off  the  parcel  to  Cornhill.  I 
said  my  prayers  when  I  had  done  it.  Whether 
it  is  well  or  ill  done  I  don't  know.  D.V.,  I 
•will  now  try  to  wait  the  issue  quietly.  The 
book,  I  think,  will  not  be  considered  preten- 
tious, nor  is  it  of  a  character  to  excite  hostil- 
ity. As  Papa  is  pretty  well,  I  may,  I  trust, 
clear  Nell,  do  as  you  wish  me  and  come  for  a 


few  days  to  B- 


— .  Miss  Marti neau  has  also 
urgently  asked  me  to  go  and  see  her.  1  pro- 
mised if  all  were  well  to  do  so  at  the  close  of 
November  or  the  commencement  of  Decem- 
ber, so  that  I  could  go  on  from  B to  West- 
moreland. Would  Wednesday  suit  you  ? 
Esmond  shd\\  come  with  me, /.t*.,  Thackeray's 
novel." 

Every  reader  knows  in  what  fashion 
Villetie  ends,  and  most  persons  also 
know  from  Mrs.  Gaskell  that  the  reason 
why  the  actual'  issue  is  left  in  some  un- 
certainty was  the  author's  filial  desire  to 
gratify  her  father.  Charlotte  herself 
was  firmly  resolved  that  she  would  not 
make  Lucy  Snowe  the  happy  wife  of 
Paul  Emapucl.  She  never  meant  to 
"appoint  her  lot  in  pleasant  places." 
Lucy  was  to  bear  the  storm  and  stress 
of  life  in  the  same  manner  as  that  in 
which  her  creator  had  been  comj)clled 
to  bear  it ;  and  she  was  to  be  left  in  the 
end  alone,  robbed  for  ever  of  the  hope 
of  spending  the  happy  afternoon  of  her 
existence  in  the  sunshine  of  love  and 
congenial  society.  But  Mr.  Bronte, 
altogether  unconscious  of  that  tragedy 
of  heart-sickness  and  soul-weariness 
which  was  being  enacted  under  his  own 
roof,  and  which  furnished  so  striking  a 
parallel  to  the  story  which  ran  through 
Villetie^  would  not  brook  a  gloomy  end- 
ing to  the  tale,  and  by  protestations  and 
entreaties  induced  his  daughter  at  least 
so  far  to  alter  her  plan  as  to  leave  the 
issue  in  doubt. 

So  Villetie  went  its  way  as  Jane  Eyre 
and  Shirley  had  done  before  it,  from  the 
secluded  parsonage  at  Haworth  up  to 
the  busy  publishing-house  in  Cornhill, 
and  thence  out  into  the  world.  Tliere 
was  some  fear  on  Charlotte's  part  when 
the  MS.  had  been  dispatched.  She 
herself  was  gradually  forming  that  which 
remained  the  fixed  conviction  of  her 
life — the  conviction  that  in  Villetie  she 
had  done  her  best,  and  that,  for  good  or 
for  ill,  by  it  her  reputation  must  stand 
or  fall.  But  she  was  intensely  anxious, 
as  we  have  seen,  to  have  the  opinions  of 
others  upon  the  story.  Nor  was  it  only 
a  general  verdict  on  its  merits  for  which 
she  called.  She  was  uneasy  upon  some 
minor  points.  According  to  her  wont, 
she  had  taken  most  of  her  characters 
from  life,  and  it  was  not  during  her  stay 
at  Brussels  alone  that  she  had  studied 
the  models  which  she  employed    when 
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writing  the  book.  Naturally,  she  was  curi- 
ous to  know  whether  she  had  painted 
her  portraits  too  literally.  So  Villtitc 
v/as  allowed  to  pass,  whilst  still  in  MS., 
into  the  hands  of  the  original  of  "  Dr. 
John."  When  that  gentleman  had  read 
tr.c  story,  and  criticised  all  the  charac- 
ters with  the  freedom  of  unconsciousness, 
her  mind  was  set  at  rest,  and  she  knew 
that  she  had  not  transgressed  the  bounds 
which  divide  the  storyteller  from  the 
])iographer. 

In  the  mean  time,  her  work  done,  she 
iiurricd  awav  from  Ilaworth  to  spend  a 

Well-earned  holiday  at  V> with  her 

friend.  Esmond  accompanied  her,  and 
tiie  cjuiet  afternoons  were  spent  in  read- 
ing it  aloud.  On  December  9th  she 
writes  from  Haworth  announcing  her  safe 
return  to  her  own  home  : — 

'•  I  ^^ot  home  safely  at  five  o'clock  yesterday 
:ifternonn,  and,  I  am  most  tliankful  to  say, 
loiind  Papa  and  all  the  rest  quite  well.  I  did 
my  business  satisfactorily  in  Leeds,  ^ettin>; 
the  head-dress  rearranged  as  I  wished.  It  is 
now  a  very  diflerent  matter  to  the  "bushy, 
tasteless  thin^  it  was  befrjre.  On  my  arrival 
1  found  no  j)roof-sheets,  but  a  letter  from  Mr. 

S ,  which  I  would  have   inclosed,  but  so 

mnny  words  are  scarce  legible  you  would  have 
n<»  pleasure  in  reading  it.  He  continues  to 
iicikc  a  mystery  of  his  *  reason  ;'  something  in 
the  third  volume  sticks  confoundedly  in  his 
throat,  and  as  to  the  'female  character*  about 
wliirh  I  asked,  he  responds  that  '  she  is  an  odd, 
f.i^^oinatinK  little  puss,'  but  allirms  that  *  he  is 
not  in  love  with  her.'  He  tt.'lls  mc  also  that 
Ih;  will  .answer  no  more  questions  about 
I'iJUtti'.  This  morning  I  have  a  brief  note 
fmm  Mr.  Williams,  intimating  that  he  lias  not 
yet  been  permitted  to  read  the  third  volume. 

Also   there   is  a  note  from   Mrs.   ,   very 

kind.  1  almost  wish  I  could  still  look  on  that 
kindness  just  as  I  used  to  do:  it  was  very 
|.ka*iant  to  mc  once.  Wt'Mq  immediiitt-iy;  dear 
Nell,  and  tell  me  how  your  mother  is.  Give 
my  kindest  regards  to  her  and  all  others  at 

H .     ICverybody  seemed  very  good  to  mc 

tiiis  last  visit.  I  remember  it  with  corre- 
^jonding  i)leasure." 

The  ])rivate  rece])tion  of  llUeite  was 
not  altogether  that  for  which  its  author 
Ivid  hoped.  Her  publisher  had  objec- 
tions to  urge  again.st  certain  features  of 
the  story,  and  those  who  saw  the  book 
in  manuscri])t  were  not  slow  to  express 
their  own  disapproval.  It  was  evident 
liiat  there  was  disappointment  at  Corn- 
hill  ;  and  the  proud  spirit  of  Miss  Uronte 
wns  keenly  troubled.  The  letters  in 
v/iiich  she  dwells  on  what  was  passing  at 
\:\\\.  time  need  not  be  reproduced  here  ; 


for  their  purport  is  sufficiently  indicated 
by  that  which  has  just  been  given.  But 
it  is  worth  while  to  notice  the  scrupulous 
modesty  with  which  she  listened  to  all 
that  was  said  bv  those  who  found  fault : 
her  careful  anxiety  to  understand  their 
objections,  such  as  tliey  were,  and  her 
perfect  readiness  to  discuss  every  point 
raised  with  them.  Of  irritability  under 
this  criticism  there  is  no  trace,  only  a 
certain  sadness  and  sorrow  at  the  disco\:r 
ery  that  she  had  not  succeeded  in  impress- 
ing others  as  she  had  hoped.  Yet  she  is 
scarcely  surprised  at  first  that  it  is  so. 
Had  she  not  written  years  before,  when 
Shirley  was  first  produced,  these 
words  } — 

"  No  matter,  whether  known  or  unknown, 
misjudged  or  the  contrary.  I  am  resolved  not 
to  write  otherwise.  I  shall  bend  as  my  powers 
tend.  The  two  human  beings  who  understood 
me,  and  whom  I  understood,  are  gone.  I  have 
some  that  love  me  yet,  and  whom  I  love  with- 
out expecting,  or  having  a  right  to  expect, 
that  they  shall  perfectly  understand  mc.  I 
am  satisticd,  IjuI  I  must  have  my  own  way  in 
the  matter  of  writing.  ...  I  am  thankful  to 
CH)d  who  gave  me  the  fiiculty  ;  and  it  is  for 
me  a  part  of  my  religion  to  defend  this  gift 
and  to  profit  by  its  possession." 

So  now  she  is  not  astonished  at  find- 
ing herself  misunderstood.  Nor  is  she 
angry.  She  is  perfectly  ready  to  explain 
her  real  meaning  to  those  who  have  n''is- 
judged  her,  but  she  is  resolute  in  abiding 
by  what  she  has  written.  The  work 
wrung  from  her  during  those  two  years 
of  ])ain  and  sorrow  is  not  work  which 
can  be  altered  at  will,  to  please  another. 
Even  to  meet  the  entreaties  of  her  father 
she  had  refused  to  do  more  than  draw  a 
veil  over  the  catastroj^hc  in  which  the 
j)lot  ends,  and  she  cannot  introduce  new 
incidents,  or  lay  on  new  colors,  because 
the  little  circle  of  critics  sitting  in  judg- 
ment on  her  manuscript  have  pronounced 
it  to  be  im])erfect.  *'  I  fear  they"  (the 
readers)  "  must  be  satisfied  with  what  is 
offered  ;  my  palette  affords  no  brighter 
tints ;  were  I  to  attempt  to  deepen  the 
reds  or  burnish  the  yellows,  I  should  but 
botch."  Vet  she  admits  that  those  who 
judge  the  book  only  from  the  outside 
have  some  reason  to  complain  that  it  is 
not  as  other  novels  are  : — 

"  You  s.ay  that  Lucy  Snowe  maybe  thought 
morbid  and  weak,  unless  the  history  of  her 
life  be  more  freely  given.  I  consider  that  she 
is  both  morbid  and  weak  at  times  ;  her  char- 
acter  sets   up   no    pretensions    to    unmixed 
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strength,  and  anybody  living  her  life  would 
necessarily  become  morbid.  It  was  no  impe- 
tus of  healthy  feeling  which  urged  her  to  the 
confessional,  for  instance;  it  was  the  semi- 
delirium  of  solitary  grief  and  sickness.  If, 
however,  the  book  does  not  express  all  this 
'there  must  be  a  great  fault  somewhere.  I 
might  explain  away  a  few  other  points,  but  it 
would.be  too  much  like  drawing  a  picture  and 
then  writing  underneath  the  name  of  the  ob- 
ject intended  to  be  represented." 

Happily  the  heart  of  the  great  reading 
world  is  bigger  and  truer  as  a  whole  than 
any  part  of  it  is.  What  those  who  read 
the  manuscript  of  Villcttc  failed  to  see  at 
the  first  glance  was  seen  instantly  by  the 
public  when  the  book  was  placed  in  its 
hands.  From  critics  of  every  school  and 
degree,  there  came  up  a  cry  of  wonder 
and  admiration  as  men  saw  out  of  what 
simple  characters  and  commonplace  in- 
cidents genius  had  evoked  this  striking 
work  of  literary  art.  Popular  perhaps 
the  book  could  scarcely  hope  to  be  in 
the  vulgar  acceptation  of  the  word.  The 
author  had  carefully  avoided  the 
"  flowery  and  inviting"  course  of  ro- 
mance, and  had  written  in  silent  obedi- 
ence to  the  stern  dictates  of  an  inspiration 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  only  qame  at  in- 
tervals, leaving  her  between  its  visits 
cruelly  depressed  and  pained,  but  which 
when  it  came  held  her  spell-bound  and 
docile.  Yet  out  of  the  dull  record  of 
humble  woes,  marked  by  no  startling 
ei^isodes,  adorned  by  few  of  the  flowers 
of  poetry,  she  had  created  such  a  heart- 
history  as  remains  to  this  day  without  a 
rival  in  the  school  of  English  fiction  to 
which  it  belongs. 

I  bring  together  a  batch  of  notes,  not 
all  addressed  to  the  same  person,  which 
give  her  account  of  the  reception  and 
success  of  the  book  : — 

''Feb.  11///,  1853. 

**  Excuse  a  very  brief  note,  for  I  have  time 
only  to  thank  you  for  your  last  kind  and  wel- 
come letter,  and  to  say  that,  in  obedience  to 
your  wishes,  I  send  you  by  this  day's  post  two 
reviews — the  Examiner  and  the  Morniui^  Ad- 
7'trtisc-r — which,  perhaps,  you  will  kindly  re- 
turn at  your  leisure.  Ellen  has  a  third — the 
Literacy  Gazette — which  she  will  likewise  send. 
The  reception  of  the  book  has  been  favor- 
able thus  far — for  which  I  am  thankful — less, 
I  trust,  on  my  own  account  than  for  the  sake 
of  those  few  real  friends  who  take  so  sincere 
an  interest  in  my  welfare  as  to  be  happy  in  my 
happiness." 

''Feb.  15M. 

**  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  that  you  got  home 
all  right,  and  that  you  managed  to   execute 


your  commissions  in  Leeds  so  satisfactorily. 
You  do  not  say  whether  you  rcmeml)crcd  to 
order  the  Bishop's  dessert;  I  shall  know, 
however,  by  to-morrow  morning.  I  got  a  bud- 
get of  no  less  than  seven  papers  yesterday 
and  to-day.  The  import  of  all  the  notices  is 
such  as  to  make  my  heart  swell  with  thank- 
fulness to  Him  who  takes  note  both  of  suffer- 
ing and. work  and  motives.  Papa  is  pleased 
too.  As  to  friends  in  general,  I  believe  I  can 
love  them  still  without  expecting  them  to  take 
any  large  share  in  this  sort  of  gratification. 
The  longer  I  live,  the  more  plainly  I  see  that 
gentle  must  be  the  strain  on  fragile  human 
nature.     It  will  not  bear  much. 

•*  I  have   heard  from   Mrs.  Gaskell.     Verj' 

kind,  panegyrical,  and  so  on.     Mr.  S tells 

me  he  has  ascertained  that  Miss  Martineau  did 
write  the  notice  in  the  Daily  News.  J.  T. 
offers  to  give  me  a  regular  blowing-up  and 
setting-down  for  5/.,  but  I  tell  him  the  Times 
will  probably  let  me  have  the  same  gratis." 

"March  10///,.  1853. 

**  I  only  got  the  C«rt;v//aw  newspaper  yester-# 
day  morning,  and  have  not  yet  seen  either  the 
Critic  or  Sharpens  Magazine.  The  Guardian 
does  not  wound  me  much.  I  see  the  motive, 
which,  indeed,  thjere  is  no  attempt  to  disguise. 
Still  I  think  it  a  choice  little  morsel  for  foes 

(Mr.  was  the  first  to  bring  the  news  of 

the  review  to  Papa),  and  a  still  choicer  morsel 
for  'friends'  who, — bless  them  ! — while  they 
would  not  perhaps  positively  do  one  an  in^ 
jur)',  still  take  a  dear  delight  in  dashing  with 
bitterness  the  too  sweet  cup  of  succ'ess.  Is 
Shaj-pe's  small  article  like  a  bit  of  sugar-candy, 
too,  Ellen  ?  or  has  it  the  proper  wholesome 
wormwood  flavor?  Of  course  I  guess  it  will 
be  like  the  Guardian.  My  'dear  friends' 
will  weary  of  waiting  for  the  Tijues.  *0 
Sisera  !  why  tarry  the  wheels  of  thy  chariot  so 
long?'" 

"  March  22mf. 

"  Thank  you  for  sending  — — 's  notes. 
Though  I  have  not  attended  to  them  lately, 
they  always  amuse  me.  I  like  to  read  them  ; 
one  gets  from  them  a  clear  enough  idea  of  her 

sort  of  life.     's  attempts  to  improve  his 

good  partner's  mind  make  me  smile.  I  think 
it  all  right  enough,  and  doubt  not  they  are 
happy  in  their  way;  only  the  direction  he 
gives  his  eftorts  seems  of  rather  problematic 
wisdom.  Algebra  and  optics  !  Why  not  en- 
large her  views  by  a  little  well-chosen  general 
reading?  However,  they  do  right  to  amuse 
themselves  in  their  own  way.  The  rather 
dark  view  you  seem  inclined  to  take  of  the 
general  opinion  about  Villeite  surprises  me 
the  less,  as  only  the  more  unfavorable  reviews 
seem  to  have  come  in  your  way.  Some  re- 
ports reach  me  of  a  different  tendency  ;  but 
no  matter ;  time  will  show.  As  to  the  char- 
acter of  Lucy  Snowe,  my  intention  from  the 
first  was  that  she  should  not  occupy  the  ped- 
estal to  which  Jane  Eyre  was  raised  by  some 
injudicious  admirers.  She  is  where  I  meant 
her  to  be,  and  where  no  charge  of  self-lauda- 
tion can  touch  her." 
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XI. 

Every  book,  as  we  know,  has  its  secret 
history,  hidden  from  the  world  which 
reads  only  the  printed  pages,  but  legible 
enough  to  the  author,  who  sees  some- 
thing more  than  the  words  he  has  set 
down  for  every  one  to  read.  Thackeray 
tells  us  how,  reading  again  one  of  his 
smaller  stories,  written  at  a  sad  period  of 
his  own  life,  he  brought  back  all  the 
scene  amid  which  the  little  tale  was  com- 
posed, and  woke  again  to  a  consciousness 
of  the  i)angs  which  tore  his  heart  when 
his  pen  was  busy  with  the  imaginary  for- 
tunes of  the  puppets  he  had  placed  upon 
the  mimic  stage.  Between  the  lines  he 
read  quite  a  different  story  from  that 
which  was  laid  before  the  reader.  I  have 
tried  to  show  how  largely  this  was  the 
case  with  Charlotte  Bronte's  novels. 
P2ach  was  a  double  romance,  having  one 
meaning  for  the  world  and  another  for 
the  author.  Vet  she  herself,  when  she 
wrote  Shirley  and  Villctti\  had  no  con- 
ce])tion  of  the  strange  blending  of  the 
secret  currents  of  the  two  books  which 
was  in  store  for  her,  or  of  the  unexpected 
fate  which  was  to  befall  the  real  heroine 
of  her  last  work — to  wit,  herself. 

I  have  told  how  fixed  was  her  belief 
that  "  Lucy  Snowe's"  fate  was  to  be  a 
tragic  one — a  life  the  closing  years  of 
which  were  to  be  spent  in  loneliness  and 
anguish,  and  amid  the  bitterness  of 
withered  hopes.  Very  few  readers  can 
have  forgotten  the  closing  passage  of 
VillctiCy  in  which  the  catastrophe,  though 
veiled,  can  be  readily  discovered  : — 


t\ 


The  sun  passes  the  c(iuinox  ;  the  days 
shorten,  the  leaves  grow  sere  ;  but — he  is 
com  in;;. 

"  Frosts  api)ear  at  \\\\f\\\  ;  November  has 
sent  his  fo^s  in  advance  ;  the  wind  takes  its 
autumn  niuan  ;  but — he  is  coming. 

"  The  skies  hang  full  and  dark — a  rack  sails 
from  the  west  ;  the  clouds  cast  themselves  into 
stranj^e  forms — arches  and  broad  radiations; 
there  rise  resplenilent  mornings — glorious, 
royal,  purj.le  as  a  monarch  in  his  state  ;  tlie 
heavens  are  one  llanie  ;  so  wild  are  they,  they 
rival  battle  at  its  thickest — so  bloody,  they 
shame  Victory  in  her  pride.  I  know  some 
sijjns  of  the  sky  ;  I  have  noted  them  ever  since 
childhood.  God,  watch  lliat  sail  I  Uh  ! 
guard  it  I 

"  Tlie  wind  shifts  to  the  west.  Peace,  peace, 
Banshee — 'keeninij;'  at  every  window!  It 
will  rise — it  will  swell — it  shrieks  out  long: 
wander  as  I  may  through  the  house  this  night, 
I  cannot  lull  the  blast.  Tlie  advancing  hours 
make   it  strong  :  by  midnight,   all    sleepless 


watchers  hear  and   fear  a  wild    south-west 
storm.  .  .  . 

•'  Peace,  be  still  !  Oh  !  a  thousand  weeper*. 
praying  in  agony  on  waiting  shores,  listened 
for  that  voice,  but  it  was  not  uttered — not 
uttered  till,  when  the  hush  came,  some  could 
not  feel  it ;  till,  when  the  sun  returned,  his 
light  was  night  to  some  I" 

In  darkness  such  as  here  is  shadowed 
forth,  Charlotte  Bronte  believed  that  her 
own  life  would  close  ;  all  sunshine  gone, 
all  joys  swept  clean  away  by  the  bitter 
blast  of  death,  all  hopes  withered  or  up- 
rooted. But  the  end  which  she  pictured 
was  not  to  be.  God  was  more  merciful 
than  her  own  imaginings  ;  and  at  even- 
time  there  was  light  and  peace  upon  her 
troubled  path. 

Those  who  turn  to  the  closing  passage 
of  SJiirlcy  will  find  there  reference  to  ''  a 
true  Christian  gentleman,"  who  had 
taken  the  place  of  the  hypocrite  Malone, 
one  of  the  famous  three  curates  of  the 
story.  This  gentleman,  a  Mr.  McCarthy, 
was,  like  the  rest,  no  fictitious  personage. 
His  original  was  to  be  found  in  the  per- 
son of  Mr.  NichoUs,  who  for  several 
years  had  lived  a  simple,  unobtrusive  life 
at  Haworlh,  as  Curate  to  Mr.  l»rontc, 
and  whose  name  often  occurs  in  Char- 
lotte's letters  to  her  friend.  In  none  of 
these  references  to  him  is  there  the 
slightest  indication  that  he  was  more 
than  an  honored  friend.  Nor  was  it 
so.  Whilst  Mr.  Nicholls,  dwelling  near 
Miss  Bronte,  and  observing  her  far  more 
closely  than  any  other  person  could  do, 
had  formed  a  deep  anil  abiding  attach- 
ment for  her,  she  herself  was  wholly 
unconscious  of  the  fact.  Its  first  revela- 
tion came  ui)on  her  as  something  like  a 
shock ;  as  something  also  like  a  re- 
])roach.  Whilst  she  had  thought  herself 
alone,  doomed  to  a  life  of  solitude  and 
pain,  a  tender  yet  a  manly  love  had  all 
the  while  been  growing  round  her. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  letters  which  she 
addressed  at  this  time  (December,  1S52) 
to  her  friend  cannot  be  i)iinted  here. 
Yet  no  letters  more  honorable  to  the 
woman,  the  daughter,  and  the  lover  have 
ever  been  i)enned.  There  is  no  restraint 
now  in  the  outpourings  of  her  heart. 
Her  friend  is  taken  into  her  full  confi- 
dence, and  every  hope  and  fear  and  joy 
is  spoken  out  as  only  women  who  are 
pure  and  truthful  and  entirely  noble  can 
venture  to  speak  out.  Mrs.  (laskell  has 
briefly  but   distinctly  stated   the  broad 
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features  of  this  strange  love  story,  giving 
such  promise  at  the  time,  so  happy  and 
beautiful  in  its  brief  fruition,  so  soon  to 
be  quenched  in  the  great  darkness.  Mr. 
Bronte  resented  the  attentions  of  Mr. 
Nicholls  to  his  daughter  in  a  manner 
which  brought  to  light  all  the  sternness 
and  bitterness  of  his  character.  There 
had  been  of  late  years  a  certain  mellow- 
ing of  his  disposition  which  Charlotte 
had  dwelt  upon  with  hopeful  joy,  as  her 
one  comfort  in  her  lonely  life  at  Haworth. 
How  much  he  owed  to  her  none  knew 
but  himself.  When  he  was  sinking  under 
the  burden  of  his  son's  death,  she  had 
rescued  him ;  when,  for  one  dark  and 
bitter  interval,  he  had  sought  refuge  from 
grief  and  remorse  in  the  coward's  solace, 
her  brave  heart,  her  gentleness,  her  un- 
yielding courage,  had  brought  him  back 
again  from  evil  ways,  and  sustained  and 
kept  him  in  the  path  of  honor  ;  and  now 
his  own  ambitions  were  more  than  satis- 
fied by  her  success ;  he  found  himself 
shining  in  the  reflected  glory  of  his 
daughter's  fame,  and  sunned  himself, 
poor  man,  in  the  light  and  warmth.  But 
all  the  old  jealousy,  the  intense  acerbity 
of  his  character  broke  out  when  he  saw 
another  person  step  between  hirnself  and 
her,  and  that  other  no  idol  of  the  great 
world  of  London,  but  simply  the  honest 
man  who  had  dwelt  almost  under  his 
own  roof-tree  for  years. 

When,  having  heard  with  surprise  and 
emotion,  the  story  of  Mr.  Nicholls's  at- 
tachment, Charlotte   communicated   his 
offer  to  her  father,  '*  agitation  and  anger 
disproportionate  to  the. occasion  ensued. 
My  blood  boiled  with  a  sense  of  injustice. 
But  Papa  worked  himself  into  a  state  not 
to  be  trifled  with.     The  veins   on   his 
forehead  started  up  like  whipcord,  and 
his  eyes  became  suddenly  bloodshot.     I 
made  haste  to  promise  that  on  the  mor- 
row Mr.  Nicholls  should  have  a  distinct 
refusal."     It  so  happened  that  very  soon 
after  this,  that  is  to  say  when  Villette  was 
published,  Miss  Martineau  caused  deep 
pain   to  its  writer  by  condemning   the 
manner  in  which  *'  all  the  female  charac- 
ters in  all  their  thoughts  and  lives"  were 
represented  as  '*  being  full  of  one  thing 
— love."     The  critic  not  unjustly  pointed 
out  that  love  was  not  the  be-all  and  the 
end-all  of  a  woman's  life.     Perhaps  her 
pen   would  not  have  been  so  sharp  in 
touching  on  this  subject,  had  she  known 


with  what  quiet  self-sacrifice  the  author 
of  Villette  had  but  a  few  weeks  before  set 
aside  her  own  preferences  and  inclina- 
tions, and  submitted  her  lot  to  her  father's 
angry  will.  This  truly  must  be  reckoned 
as  another  illustration  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  Quarterly  Rez^ieicer  of  1848 
had  formed  an  accurate  conception  of 
the  character  of  "  Currer  Bell." 

Not  only  was  the  struggle  which  fol- 
lowed sharp  and  painful ;  it  was  also  stub- 
born and  prolonged.  Mr.  Nicholls 
resigned  the  curacy  he  had  held  so  many 
years,  and  prepared  to  leave  Haworth. 
Mr.  Bronte  not  only  showed  no  signs  of 
relenting,  but  openly  exulted  in  his  de- 
parture, and  lost  no  opportunity  of  ex- 
pressing in  bitterly  sarcastic  language  his 
opinion  of  his  colleague's  conduct.  How 
deeply  Charlotte  suffered  at  this  time  is 
proved  by  the  letters  before  mc.  Firmly 
convinced  that  her  first  duty  was  to  the 
parent  whose  only  rcmaininj^:  stay  she 
was,  she  never  wavered  in  her  determina- 
tion to  sacrifice  every  wish  of  her  own  to 
his  comfort.  But  her  heart  was  racked 
with  pity  for  the  man  who  was  sufiering 
through  his  love  for  her,  and  her  indig- 
nation was  roused  to  fever-heat  by  the 
gross  injustice  of  her  father's  conduct. 

"Compassion  or  relenting  is  no  more  to  be 
looked  for  from  Papa  than  sap  from  fire-wood. 
I  never  saw  a  battle  more  sternly  fought  with 
the  feelings  than  Mr.  N.  fights  with  his,  and 
when  he  yields  momentarily,  you  are  almost 
sickened  by  the  sense  of  the  strain  upon  him. 
HoweveV,  he  is  to  go  and  I  cannot  speak  to 
him  or  look  at  him  or  comfort  him  a  whit — 
and  I  must  submit.  Providence  is  over  all  ; 
that  is  the  only  consolation." 

'*  In  all  this,"  she  says,  after  speaking  again 
of  the  severity  of  the  struggle,  "  it  is  not  / 
who  am  to  be  pitied  at  all,  and  of  course  no- 
body pities  me.  They  all  think  in  Haworth 
that  I  have  disdainfully  refused  him.  If  pity 
would  do  him  any  good  he  ought  to  have,  and 
I  believe  has,  it.  They  may  abuse  me  if  they 
will.     Whether  they  do  or  not  1  can't  teU." 

« 

During  this  crisis  in  her  life,  when 
suffering  had  come  to  her  in  a  new  and 
sharp  form,  but  when  happily  the  black 
cloud  was  lit  up  on  the  other  side  by  the 
rays  of  the  sun,  she  went  up  to  London 
to  spend  a  few  weeks.  From  the  letters 
written  during  her  visit  I  make  these  ex- 
tracts : — 

"  Jan,  nth,  1353. 

"  I  came  here  last  Wednesday.  I  had  a  dc" 
lightful  day  for  my  journey,  and  was  kindly 
received  at  the  close.  My  time  has  passed 
pleasantly  enough  since  I  came,  yet  I  have 
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not  much  to  toll  you  ;  nor  is  it  likely  I  shall 
have.     1  do  not  mean  to  go  out  much  or  see 

many  people.     Sir  J.  S wrote  to  me  two 

or  thrte  times  befoie  I  left  home,  and  made 
me  promise  to  let  him  know  when  I  should 
be  in  town,  but  1  reserve  to  myself  the  right 
of  deferring  the  communication  till  the  latter 
part  of  m}'  stay.  All  in  this  house  appear  to 
be  pretty  much  as  usual,  and  yet  I  see  some 

changes.     Mrs.  and  her  daughter  look 

well  t-nout^li ;  but  on  Mr.  hard  work  is 

tellinu:  early.  Ijoth  his  complexion,  his  coun- 
tenance, and  the  very  lines  of  his  features  are 
altered.  It  is  rather  the  remembrance  of  what 
he  was  than  the  fact  of  what  he  is  which  can 
warrant  the  ];icture  I  have  been  accustomed 
to  give  of  him.  One  feels  pained  to  see  a 
physii^al  alteration  of  this  kind  ;  yet  I  feel 
glad  and  thankful  that  it  is  merely  physical. 
As  far  as  1  can  judge,  mind  and  manners 
have  undergone  no  deterioration — rather,  I 
think,  the  C(jntrary." 

••  Jan.  i()tli,  1S53. 

"  I  still  continue  to  get  on  very  comfortably 
and  <iuietly  in  London,  in  the  way  I  like,  see- 
ing rather  thinu^s  than  persons.  Being  allowed 
to  iia\e  my  own  choice  of  sights  this  time,  I 
selected  the  /v.r/  rather  than  the  decorative  side 
of  life.  1  hav(;  been  over  two  prisons,  ancient 
and  modern,  Xewixale  and  Pentonville  ;  also 
the  Bank,  the  ICxchantje,  the  Foundling  Hos- 
pital ;  and  to-day,  if  all  be  well,  1  go  with  Dr. 
Forbes  to  see  the  Bethlehem  Hospital.     Mrs. 

and  her  daughters  are,  I  believe,  a  little 

ama/cd  at  my  gloomy  tastes  ;  but  1  take  no 
notice.  Papa,  1  am  glad  to  say,  continues 
well.  I  incbxe  portions  of  two  notes  of  his 
which  will  shv)w  you  better  than  anything  1 
can  say  how  he  treats  a  certain  subject.  ^Iy 
book  is  to  nppi'ar  at  the  close  of  this  month. 
Mrs.  (iaskell  wrote  to  beg  that  it  should  not 
clash  with  Ruthy  and  it  was  impossible  to  re- 
fuse to  defer  the  publication  a  week  or  two." 

The  visit  to  T.ontlon  did  good  ;  but  It 
could  not  Rinovc  the  i)ain  which  she 
suffered  durini;  this  ])eriod  of  conflict. 
The  remainder  of  the  year  1S53  was 
a  checjuered  one.  Mr.  Nicholls  left 
Haworth  ;  Charlotte  remained  with  her 
father.  Those  who  saw  her  at  this  time 
bear  testimony  to  the  unfailing,  never- 
nagi;ing  devotion  she  dispLayed  towards 
one  who  was  wounding  her  cruelly.  But 
she  bore  this  sorrow,  like  those  which 
had  preceded  it,  bravely  and  cheerfully. 
To  her  friend  she  oj)ened  her  heart  at 
limes,  revealing  something  of  what  she 
was  suffering ;  but  to  all  others  she  was 

silent. 

*•  IlAwo:irir,  April  i2f->',  1S53. 

"  Mv  Dfak  Miss . 

"  Your  List  kind  htter  ought  to  have  been 
answrred  h)ng  since,  and  would  h.ave  been, 
did  1  fmvl  it  practicable  to  ])ri»portion  the 
promptitude  of  the  response  to  the  value   I 


place  upon  my  correspondents  and  their  com- 
munications. You  will  easily  understand, 
however,  that  the  contrary  rule  often  hold 
good,  and  that  the  epistle  which  importunes 
often  takes  precedence  of  that  which  interests. 
My  publishers  express  entire  satisfaction  with 
the  reception  which  has  been  accorded  to 
Viiietie.  And,  indeed,  the  majority  of  the  re- 
views has  been  favorable  enough.  Y'ou  will 
be  aware,  however,  that  there  is  a  minority, 
small  in  character,  which  views  the  work  with 
no  favorable  eye.  Currer  Bell's  remarks  on 
Romanism  have  drawn  dc^vn  on  him  the  con- 
dign displeasure  of  the  High  Church  party, 
which  displeasure  has  been  unecpiivocally  ex- 
pressed tlirough  their  principal  organs,  the 
Guan/iiifty  the  Etiglish  Churchmctn^  and  the 
Chistian  Remembrancer,  1  can  well  under- 
stand that  some  of  the  charges  launched 
against  me  by  these  publications  will  tell 
heavily  to  my  prejudice  in  the  minds  of  most 
readers.  But  this  must  be  borne  ;  and  for  rhy 
j)art,  I  can  sufTer  no  accusation  to  oppress  me 
much  which  is  not  supported  by  the  inward 
evidence  of  Conscience  and  Reason.  *  Ex- 
tremes meet,'  says  the  proverb  ;  in  proof 
whereof  I  would  mention  that  Miss  Martineau 
finds  with  Villette  nearly  the  same  fault  as  the 
Puseyites.  She  accuses  me  of  attacking 
Popery  '  with  virulence,'  of  going  out  of  my 
way  to  assault  it  '  passionately.'  In  other  re- 
spects she  has  shown,  with  reference  to  the 
work,  a  spirit  so  strangely  and  unexpectedly 
acrimonious,  that  I  have  gathered  courage  to 
tell  her  that  the  gulf  of  mutual  difference  be- 
tween her  and  me  is  so  wide  and  deep,  the 
bridge  of  union  so  slight  and  uncertain,  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  frecpient  inter- 
course would  be  most  perilous  and  unadvis- 
able,  and  have  begged  to  adjourn  sine  die  my 
long-projected  visit  to  her.  Of  course  she  is 
now  very  angry  ;  but  it  cannot  be  helped. 
Two  or  three  weeks  since  I  received  a  long 
and  kind  letter  from  Mr.  ,  which  I  an- 
swered a  short  time  aco.  I  believe  he  thinks 
me  a  much  better  advocate  for  chantey  and 
what  is  called  *  political  progress,'  than  I  am. 
However,  in  my  reply,  I  did  not  touch  on 
these  subjects.  He  intimated  a  wish  to  pub- 
lish some  of  his  own  MSS.  I  fear  he  would 
hardly  like  the  somewhat  dissuasive  tendency 
of  my  answer  ;  but  really,  in  these  days  of 
headlong  competition,  it  is  a  great  risk  to 
iniblish." 

**.-//;// iS///,  1853. 

••  If  all  be  well,  I  think  of  going  to  Man- 
chester about  the  close  of  this  week.  I  only 
intend   staying   a   few  days;    but   I    can    say 

nothing  about  coming  back  by  B .   Do  not 

ex]>ect  me  ;  I  would  rather  see  you  at  Ha- 
worth by  and  by.  Two  or  three  weeks  since 
Miss  Martineau  wrote  to  ask  why  she  did  not 
hear  from  me.  and  to  press  me  to  go  to  Am- 
bleside. Explanations  ensued  ;  the  notes  on 
each  side  were  cpiite  civil  ;  but  having  delib- 
erately formed  my  resolution  on  substantial 
grounds,  I  adhered  to  it.  1  have  declined  be- 
ing her  visitor,  and  bid  her  good-bye.  It  is 
best  so  ;  the  antagonism  of  our  natures  and 
l>rinciples  was  loo  serious  to  be  tritlcd  with." 
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This  difference  with  Miss  Martineau 
is  not  a  thing  to  dwell  on  now.     The 
pity  is  that  two  women  so  truthful,  so 
sincere,  so  bold  in  their  utterances  should 
ever  have  differed.       Charlotte   Bronte 
had  known  how  to  stand  bravely  by  Miss 
Martineau  when  she  believed   that  the 
latter  .  was    suffering    because    of    her 
honestly-formed  opnions ;  she  had  known 
how  to  speak  on  her  behalf  with  timely 
generosity  and  force.     But  her  sensitive 
nature  was   wounded  to  the  quick  by 
criticisms  which  she  believed  to  be  un- 
just,  and   so   these   two   great    women 
parted,  and  met  again  no  more. 

To  the  mental  pain  which  she  was  now 

suffering  from  her  father's  conduct  there 

Was  added  keen  physical  torture.    During 

this  summer  of  1853  many  of  her  letters 

Contain  sentences  like  this  : — '*  I   have 

^een  sufiering  most  severely  for  ten  days 

H^Jth  continued  j^ain  in  the  head-on  the 

Serves  it  is  said  to  be.     Blistering  at  last 

Seems  to  have  done  it  some  good ;  but 

I   am   yet   weak   and    bewildered."     A 

^sit    from   Mrs.  Gaskell,  who  came   to 

see  how  Haworth  looked  in  its  autumn 

robe    of  splendor,  did  her  some  good  ; 

out  still  more  was  gained  by  a  journey 

^o      tHe    sea-side    in    the    company    of 

^^r    old  friend  and  schoolmistress,  Miss 

Wooler. 

, December  came,  and  she  writes  to  this 
f fieri  cX  expressing  her  wonder  as  to  how 
she  i  s;  spending  the  long  winter  evenings 
~   ^lone  probably  like  me."     It  was  a 
drea. IT ^r  winter  for  her;    but  the    spring 
was  ixt  hand.     Mr.  Bronte,  studying  his 
^'^"Sl-iter.with  keen  eyes,  could  not  hide 
ffoirx     liimself  the  fact  that  her  health  and 
spirxtiswere  drooping  now  as  they  had 
nev&:j^  drooped  before.      All  work  with 
tne  j-:>  ^^  ^y^g  y^[^  aside  ;  and  household 
^u^^ ^ "*  attendance  upon  her  father  or  on 
the  ^:r^  1^  servant  who  now  also  needed  to 
1     ^i^'^^^^^d  upon,  occupied  her  time  ;  but 
T  ^  ^^  ^art  was  heavy  with  a  burden  such  as 
she  1:^  ^^  never  known  before.    At  last  the 
sterx>^^  nature  of  the  man  was  broken  down 
r^    ^  is  genuine  affection  for  his  daughter. 
y^^^     ^^pposition  to  her  marriage  was  sud- 
den X  ^  i^jj  aside  ;  he  asked  her  to  recall 
Mr.      INicholls  to  Haworth,  and  with  char- 
^^^J^istic  waywardness  he  now  became  as 
^^^^C)us  that   the  wedding   should  take 
p\a^i^  as  he  had  ever  been  that  it  should 
\)^  \>revented. 


''  April  lUJi,  1S54. 

"The  result  of  Mr.  Nicholls's  visit  is  that 
Papa's  consent  is  gained  and  his  respect  won  ; 
for  Mr.  NichoUs  has  in  all  things  proved  him- 
self 'disinterested  and  forbearing.  Wg.  has 
shown,  too,  that  while  his  feelings  are  ex- 
quisitely keen  he  can  freely  forgive  ....  In 
fact,  dear  Ellen,  I  am  engaged.  Mr.  Nicholls 
in  the  course  of  a  few  months  will  return  to 
the  curacy  of  Haworth.  1  stipulated  that  I 
would  not  leave  Papa,  and  to  l*apa  himself  I 
proposed  a  plan  of  residence  wliich  should 
maintain  his  seclusion  and  convenience  un- 
invaded,  and  in  a  pecuniary  sense  bring  him 
gain  instead  of  loss.  What  seemed  at  one 
time  impossible  is  now  arranged,  and  Papa 
begins  really  to  take  a  pleasure  in  the  i)ros- 

pect.     For  myself,  dear  E ,  while  thankful 

to  One  who  seems  to  have  guided  me  through 
much  difficulty,  much  and  deep  distress  and 
perplexity  of  mind,  I  am  still  very  calm.  .  .  . 
What  I  taste  of  hapi^iness  is  of  the  soberest 
order.  Providence  offers  me  this  destiny. 
Doubtless,  then,  it  is  the  best  for  me  ;  nor  do 
1  shrink  from  wishing  those  dear  to  me  one 
not  less  happy.  It  is  possible  that  our  mar- 
riage may  take  place  in  the  course  of  the  sum- 
mer. Mr.  Nicholls  wishes  it  to  be  in  July. 
He  spoke  of  you  with  great  kindness,  and 
said  he  hoped  you  would  be  at  our  wedding. 
I  said  I  thought  of  having  no  other  brides- 
maid. Did  I  say  right?  I  mean  the  marriage 
to  be  literally  as  quiet  as  possible.  Do  not 
mention  these  things  as  yet.  Good-bye. 
There  is  a  strange,  half-sad  feeling  in  making 
these  announcements.  The  whole  thing  is 
something  other  than  the  imagination  paints 
it  beforehand  :  cares,  fears,  come  mixed  inex- 
tricably with  hopes.  I  trust  yet  to  talk  the 
matter  over  with  you." 

So  at  length  the  day  had  dawned,  and 
every  letter  now  is  filled  with  the  hopes 
and  cares  of  the  expectant  bride. 

''  Apnl  \^th. 

•'  I  hope  to  sec  )^ou  somewhere  about  the 
second  week  in  May.  The  Manchester  visit 
is  s^ill  hanging  over  my  head,  1  have  deferred 
it  and  deferred  it ;  but  have  finally  promised 
to  go  about  the  beginning  of  next  month.  I 
shall  only  stay  about  three  days  ;  then  I  spend 
two  or  three  days  at  H.,  then  come  to  B.  The 
three  visits  must  be  compressed  into  the  space 
of  a  fcJrtnight  if  possible.  I  suppose  I  shall 
have  to  go  to  Leeds.  My  purchases  cannot 
be  either  expensive  or  extensive.  You  must 
just  resolve  in  your  head  the  bonnets  and 
dresses :  something  that  can  be  turned  to  de- 
cent use  and  worn  after  the  wedding-day  will 
be   best — I    think.     I   wrote  immediately   to 

Miss  W ,  and  received  a  truly  kind  letter 

from  her  this  morning.  Papa's  mind  seems 
wholly  changed  about  this  matter  ;  and  he 
has  said  both  to  me  and  when  I  was  not  there, 
how  much  happier  he  feels  since  he  allowed 
all  to  be  settled.  It  is  a  wonderful  relief  for 
me  to  hear  him  treat  the  thing  rationally — and 
quietly  and  amicably  to  taUc  over  with  him 
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themes  on  which  once  I  dared  not  touch.  He 
is  rather  anxious  that  things  should  get  for- 
ward now,  and  takes  quite  an  interest  in  the 
arrangement  of  preliminaries.  His  health 
improves  daily,  though  this  east  wind  still 
keeps  up  a  slii^ht  irritation  in  the  throat  and 
chest.  The  feeling  which  had  been  disap- 
pointed in  Papa  was  a^nbition — paternal  pride 
— ever  a  restless  feeling,  as  we  all  know. 
Now  that  this  unquiet  spirit  is  exorcised, 
justice,  which  was  once  quite  forgotten,  is 
once  moie  listened  to,  and  affection,  I  hope, 
resumes  some  ])ower.  My  hope  is  that  in  the 
end  this  arrangement  will  turn  out  more  truly 
to  Papa's  advantage  than  any  other  it  was  in 
my  power  to  achieve.  Mr.  N.  only  in  his  last 
letter  refers  touchinglyto  his  earnest  desire  to 
prove  his  gratitude  to  Papa  by  offering  sup- 
port and  consolation  to  his  declining  age. 
This  will  not  be  mere  Uilk  with  him.  He  is 
no  talker;  no  dealer  in  mere  professions." 

''  April  zWi, 

**  Papa,  thank  God  I  continues  to  improve 
much.  He  preached  twice  on  Sunday  and 
again  Wednesday,  and  was  not  tired.  His 
mind  and  mood  are  different  to  what  thcv 
were  :  so  much  more  cheerful  and  quiet.  I 
trust  the  illusions  of  ambition  are  quite  dissi- 
pated, and  that  he  rtally  sees  it  is  better  to 
relieve  a  suffering  and  faithful  heart,  to  secure 
in  its  fidelity  a  solid  good,  than  unfeelingly  to 
abandon  one  who  is  truly  attached  to  his  in- 
terests as  well  as  mine,  and  pursue  some  vain 
empty  shadow." 

The  marriage  took  place  on  June  29lh, 
1854.  A  neighboring  clergyman  read 
the  service  ;  Charlotte's  **  dear  Nell  "  was 
the  solitary  bridesmaid  ;  her  old  school- 
mistress, whose  friendship  had  ever  been 
dear  to  her,  Miss  A\'ooler,  gave  her  away, 
and  visitors  to  Ilaworth  who  are  shown 
the  marriage  register,  will  see  that  these 
two  faithful  and  trusted  friends  were  the 
only  witnesses.  Immediately  after  the 
marriage  the  bride  and  bridegropm 
started  for  Ireland  to  visit  some  of  the 
relatives  of  Mr.  Nicholls.  **  I  trust  I 
feel  thankful  to  God  for  having  enabled 
me  to  make  a  right  choice,  and  I  pray  to 
be  enabled  to  rej)ay  as  I  ought  the 
affectionate  devotion  of  a  truthful,  hon- 
orable, unboastful  man,"  are  words  which 
appear  in  the  first  letter  written  from 
Ireland.  A  month  later  the  bride  writes 
as  follows  to  her  friend  : — 

•'  Di-p.i.iN,  July  2%t/i,  1854. 

"I  really  cannot  rest  any  longer  without 
writing  you  a  line,  which  I  have  literally  not 
had  time  to  do  during  the  last  fortnight.  We 
have  been  travelling  about,  with  only  just 
such  cessation  as  enabled  me  to  answer  a  few 
of  the  many  notes  of  congratulation  forwarded, 
and   which  I  dared  not  suffer  to   accumulate 


till  my  return,  when  I  know  I  shall  be  busy 
enough.  We  have  been  to  Killarney,  Glen 
Gariffe,  Tarbert,  Tralee,  Cork,  and  are  now 
once  more  in  Dublin  again  on  our  way  home, 
where  we  hope  to  arrive  next  week.  I  shall 
make  no  effort  to  describe  the  scener}'  through 
which  we  have  passed.  '  Some  parts  have  ex- 
ceeded all  I  ever  imagined.  Of  course  much 
pleasure  has  sprung  from  all  this,  and  more 
perhaps  from  the  kind  and  ceaseless  pro- 
tection which  has  ever  surrounded  me,  and 
made  travelling  a  different  matter  to  me  from 
what  it  has  heretofore  been.  Dear  Nell,  it  is 
written  that  there  shall  be  no  unmixed  happi- 
ness in  this  world.  Papa  has  not  been  well, 
and  I  have  been  longing,  ion^ifii^  intensely 
sometimes,  to  be  at  home.  Indeed,  1  could 
enjoy  and  rest  no  more,  and  so  home  we  are 
going." 

It  was  a  new  life  to  which  she  was  re- 
turning. Wedded  to  one  who  had 
proved  by  years  of  faithfulness  and 
patience  how  strong  and  real  was  his  love 
for  her,  it  seemed  as  though  peace  and 
sunshine,  the  brightness  of  affection  and 
the  pleasures  of  home,  were  at  length 
about  to  settle  upon  her  and  around  her. 
'i'he  bare  sitting-room  in  the  parsonage, 
which  for  six  years  of  loneliness  and 
anguish  had  been  peopled  only  by  the 
heart-sick  woman  and  the  memories  of 
those  who  had  left  her,  once  more  re- 
sounded with  the  voices  of  the  living. 
The  husband's  strong  and  upright  nature 
furnished  something  for  the  wife  to  lean 
against ;  the  painful  sense  of  isolation 
which  had  so  long  oppressed  her  vanished 
utterly,  and  in  its  place  came  that  "  sweet 
sense  of  depending"  which  is  the  most 
blessed  fruit  of  a  trustful  love.  A  great 
calm  seemed  to  be  breathed  over  the 
spirit  of  her  life  after  the  fitful  fever 
which  had  raged  so  long,  and  her  friends 
saw  new  shoots  of  tenderness,  new  blos- 
soms of  gentleness  and  affection,  peep- 
ing forth  in  nooks  of  her  character  which 
had  hitherto  been  barren.  Of  her  letters 
during  these  happy  months  of  peace  and 
expectation  I  cannot  quote  much  :  they 
are  too  closely  intertwined  with  the  life 
of  those  who  survive  to  permit  of  this 
being  done ;  but  all  of  them  breathe  the 
same  spirit.  They  show  that  the  courage, 
the  patience,  the  cheerfulness  with  which 
the  rude  buffetings  of  fate  had  been 
borne  in  that  stormy  middle-passage  of 
her  history,  had  brought  their  own  re- 
ward ;  and  that  joy  had  come  at  last,  not 
perhaps  in  the  shape  she  had  imagined 
in  her  early  youth,  but  as  a  substantial 
reality,  and  no  longer  a  mocking  illusion. 
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''  August  (^th,  1854. 
will  probably  end  by  accepting 


and  judging  from  what  you  say,  it  seems  to 
me  that  it  would  be  rational  to  do  so.     If,  in- 
deed, some  one  else  whom  she  preferred  7uish-  • 
ed  to  have  her,  and  had  duly   and  sincerely 
come    forward,    matters   would   be   different. 
But  tliis  it  appears  is  not  the  case  ;   and  to 
cherish   any  iinguanicd  and  unsustained   pref- 
erence   is   neitlier   right   nor   wise.     Since    I 
came  home  I  have  not  had  one  unemployed 
moment.     My  life  is  changed  indeed  ;   to    be 
wanted   continually,   to   be   constantly  called 
for  and  occupied,  seems  so   strange  :  yet  it  is 
a  marvellously  ^ood  thing.     As  yet  I  don't 
c^uite  understand    how  some  wives  grow  so 
selfish.     As  far  as  my  experience  of  matrimo- 
^y  goes,  I  think  it  tends  to  draw  you  out  and 
away  from  yourself.  .   .  .  Dear  Nell,   during 
the  last  six  weeks  the  color  of  my  thoughts  is 
^"^  good   deal   changed.     I  know  more  of  the 
realities  of  life  than  I  once  did.     I  think  many 
false  ideas  are  j)ropagated,  perhaps  uninten- 
|lonally.     1  think  those  married  women  who 
'Qdiscriminately  urge   their    acquaintance   to 
'^arry,  much  to  blame.     For   my  part,  1  can 
®oly  say  with  deeper  sincerity  and  fuller  sig- 
nificance, what  I  always  said  in  theory — Wail 
^od's    will.     Indeed,    indeed,    Nell,   it   is    a 
^^^xnn,  and   strange,  and  perilous  thing  for  a 
I^^.n-ian  to  become  a  wife.     Man's  lot  is  far,  far 
^'^^Srent.  .   .   .   Have    I    told   you   how   much 
°^*i^C2r  Mr.  Nicholls  is?   He  looks  quite  strong 
^nci       hale.     To  see  this  improvement  in  him 
been  a  great  source  of  happiness  to  me ; 
»  to  speak  truth,  a  source  of  wonder  too." 

"  Haworth,  September  'jthy  1854. 

*  I  send  a  French  paper  to-day.  You 
^^,J-*  Id  almost  think  I  bad  given  them  up,  it  is 
^^    *-  ^^ng  since  one  \v^s  despatched.   The  fact  is 
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had  accumulated  to  quite  a  pile  during 


"P^^      absence.     I  wished  to  look  them  over  be- 

sending    them  off,   and   as   yet   I    have 

celv  found   time.     That   same  Time  is  an 
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^F^^^le   of  which  I    once    had    a   large    stock 

*  ^^^'"sys  on  hand  ;  where  it  is  all  gone  to  now 

ould  be   difficult  to   say,  but  my  moments 

very  fully  occupied.   Take  warning,  Ellen. 

I    married   woman   can    call   but   a    very 

?^^^^ill  portion  of  each  day  her  own.     Not  that 

i  ^^iimplain  of  this  sort  of  monopoly  as  vet,  and 

V^ope  I  never  shall  incline  to  regard  it  as  a 

?^^  ^fortune,  but  it  certainly  exists.     We  were 

J^^li  disappointed  that  you  could  not  come  on 

^^    day  I   mentioned.     I  have   grudged    this 

?^*cndid  weather  very  much.     The  moors  are 

*^      their  glory  ;  I   never   saw  them  fuller   of 

R^^ple  bloom  ;  I  wanted  you  to  see  them  at 

^^^ir  best.     They  are  fast  turning  now,  and  in 

•V^other  week,  I  fear,  will  be  faded  and  sere. 

'^^  soon  as  ever  you  can  leave  home,  be  sure 

^?    write  and  let  me    know.  .  .  .  Papa   con- 

^^Ues  greatly  better.    My  husband  flourishes  ; 

"^  begins  indeed  to  express  some  slight  alarm 

^  the  growing  improvement*  in  his  condition. 

*■  think  I  am  decent — better  certainly  than  I 

^s  two  months  ago ;  but  people  don't  com- 

Wment  me    as  tVey  do  Arthur — excuse  the 

'^ame  ;  it  h^s  grown  natural  to  use  it  now." 


••  Haworth,  September  itth,  1S54. 

"My  dear  Miss 

•*  You  kindly  tell  me  not  to  write  while 
Ellen  is  With  me  ;  I  am  expecting  her  this 
week  ;  and  as  I  think  it  would  be  wrong,  long 
to  defer  answering  a  letter  like  yours,  I  will 
reduce  to  practice  the  maxim,  'there  is  no 
time  like  the  present,'  and  do  it  at  once.  It 
grieves  me  that  you  should  have  had  any 
anxiety  about  my  health  ;  the  cough  left  me 
before  I  quitted  Ireland,  and  since  my  return 
home  I  have  scarcely  had  an  ailment,  except 
occasional  headaches.     My   dear   father,  too, 

continues  much  better.     Dr.  li was  here 

on  Sunday  preaching  a  sermon  for  the  Jews, 
and  he  gratified  me  much  by  saying  that  he 
thought  Papa  not  at  all  altered  since  he  saw 
him  last — nearly  a  year  ago.  I  am  afraid  this 
opinion  is  rather  tlattering ;  but  still  it  gave 
me  pleasure,  for  I  had  feared  that  he  looked 
undeniably  thinner  and  older.  You  ask  what 
visitors  we  have  had.  A  good  many  amongst 
the  clergy,  &c.,  in  the  neighborhood,  but  none 
of  note  from  a  distance.  Haworth  is,  as  you 
say,  a  very  quiet  place  ;  it  is  also  difficult  of 
access,  and  unless  under  the  stimulus  of 
necessity,  or  that  of  strong  curiosity,  or  finally 
that  of  true  and  tried  friendship,  few  take 
courage  to  penetrate  to  so  remote  a  nook. 
Besides,  now  that  I  am  married,  I  do  not  ex- 
pect to  be  an  object  of  much  general  interest. 
Ladies  who  have  won  some  prominence  (call 
it  either  notoriety  or  celebrity)  in  their  single 
life,  often  fall  quite  into  the  background  when 
they  change  their  names.  But  if  true  domes- 
tic happiness  replace  fame,  the  change  is,  in- 
deed, for  the  better.  Yes,  I  am  thankful  to 
say  that  my  husband  is  in  improved  health 
and  spirits.  It  makes  me  content  and  grate- 
ful to  hear  him,  from  time  to  time,  avow  his 
happiness  in  the  brief  but  plain  phrase  of  sin- 
cerity. My  own  life  is  more  occupied  than  it 
used  to  be  ;  I  have  not  so  much  time  for 
thinking :  I  am  obliged  to  be  more  practical, 
for  my  dear  Arthur  is  a  very  practical  as  well 
as  a  ver>'  punctual,  methodical  man.  Every 
morning  he  is  in  the  national  school  by  nine 
o'clock  ;  he  gives  the  children  religious  in- 
struction till  half  past  ten.  Almost  every  af- 
ternoon he  pays  visits  amongst  the  poor  par- 
ishioners. Of  course  he  often  finds  a  little 
work  for  his  wife  to  do,  and  I  hope  she  is  not 
sorry  to  help  him.  I  believe  it  is  not  bad  for 
me  that  his  bent  should  be  so  wholly  towards 
matters  of  real  life  and  active  usefulness — so 
little  inclined  to  the  literary  and  contempla- 
tive. As  to  his  continued  affection  and  kind 
attentions,  it  does  not  become  me  to  say  much 
of  them ;  but  as  yet  they  neither  change  nor 

diminish.     I  wish,  my  dear  Miss ^you  had 

some  kind,  faithful  companion  to  enliven  your 

solitude   at  R ,  some  friend  to  whom  to 

communicate  your  pleasure  in  the  scenery, 
the  fine  weather,  the  pleasant  walks.  You 
never  complain,  never  murmur,  never  seem 
othenvisethan  thankful  ;  but  I  know  you  must 
miss  a  privilege  none  could  more  keenly  ap- 
preciate than  yourself." 

There  are  other  letters  like  the  fore- 
going, all  speaking  of  the  constant  occu- 
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of  time  wliich  once  hung  heavily, 

in^  evidence  that  peace  and  love 

nade  their  home  in  lier  heart,  all 

from  that  strain  of  sadness  which 

so  common    in  other  years.      One 

of  these  letters,  tliat  written  on  the 

row  of  her  last  Christmas  Day,  need 

quoted,  however  :  — 

"  Haworth,  Dcictn:\'ri()th. 

I   return  Mrs. 's   k'tter  :    it  is,  as  you 

,  very  irriiuinc,  truthful,  allcctionatc:,  niatcr- 

\  witliout  a  taint  of  sham  or  exaggeration. 

e  will    love  her  child  without  spoilinij  it,  I 

ink.    She  does  not  make  an  uj^roar  ab«)ut  her 

ippiness  either.     The  lonijer  I  live  the  more 

suspect  exa;^;;erations.     1  fancy  it   is  some- 

imes  a  sort  uf  fashion  for  each  to  vie  with  the 

)ther   in    ])n»testations   alxjut    their  wondrous 

elieity — and   sometimes  they  /.v'.'     I  am  truly 

;:lad   to  hear  yi>u  are  all   better  at  li .     In 

the  course  of  three  or  four  weeks,  now,  I  ex- 
pect to  get  leave.'  to  come  to  you.  1  certainly 
lonu:  t'»  see  you  again.  C)ne  circumstance 
reconciles  me  to  this  <lelay — the  weather.  1  do 
not  knt)w  whether  it  has  been  as  bad  with  you 
as  with  us  ;  Lmt  here  for  three  weeks  we  have 
had  little  il^e  than  a  succession  of  hurricanes 
.  .  .  Y«Mi  inipiire  after  Mrs.  Gaskell.  She 
has  not  been  here,  and  I  think  I  should  not 
like  her  to  cume  now  till  summer.  .She  is 
verv  busy  now  with  her  story  of  \.'rth  and 
S-^nfli.  I  must  make  this  note  very  short. 
Arthur  joins  me  in  sincere  good  wishes  for  a 
happy  (.'hristmas  and  many  of  them  to  you 
and  yours.  He  is  well,  thank  (Jod,  and  so  am 
I;  and  lie  /..•  *  mv  dear  bov '  ccrtaiidv — dearer 
now  than  he  was  six  months  ago.  In  three 
days  wc:  siiall  actually  have  been  married  that 
length  of  time." 

TIktc  w;is  not  much  time  for  literary 
labors  dining  these  happy  months  of 
married  life  The  wife,  new  to  lier 
duties,  was  engaged  in  mastering  them 
with  all  the  ])atience,  self-supi)ression, 
and  industry  which  had  characterised  her 
throughout  her  life.  Her  husband  was 
now  her  first  thought;  and  he  took  the 
time  which  had  formerly  been  devoted  to 
reading,  study,  thought,  and  writing.  Ihit 
occasionally  ihe  pressure  she  was  forced 
to  put  upon  herself  was  very  severe. 
Mr.  Ni<  holls  had  never  been  attracted 
towards  her  bv  her  literarv  fame  ;  with 
literary  efiort,  indeed,  he  had  no  sym- 
l)athy,  and  upon  the  whole  he  would 
rather  that  his  wife  should  lav  aside  her 
])en  entirely  than  that  she  should  gain 
any  fresh  triumphs  in  the  world  of  let- 
ters. So  she  submitted,  and  with  cheer- 
ful courage  repressed  that  **  gift'*  which 
had  been  her  solace  in  sorrows  deej)  and 


many.  Yet  once  **  the  spell"  was  too 
strong  to  be  resisted,  and  she  hastily 
wrote  a  few  pages  of  a  new  story  called 
Emnniy  in  which  once  more  she  proposed 
to  deal  with  her  favorite  theme — the  his- 
tory of  a  friendless  girl.  One  would 
fain  have  seen  how  she  would  have 
treated  her  subject,  now  that  "  the  color 
of  her  thoughts'*  had  been  changed,  and 
that  a  happy  marriage  had  introduced 
her  to  a  new  phase  of  that  life  which  she 
had  studied  so  closely  and  so  constant- 
Iv. 

But  it  was  not  to  be.     On  January  19, 
when  she  had  returned  to  Ilaworih   after 
a  short  visit  to  Sir  1.  K.  Shuttleworth*s, 
she  wrote  to  her  friend  saying  that  her 
health  had  been   very  good  ever  since 
her  return  from  Ireland  till  about  ten 
days  before,  when  a  sudden  change  had 
taken   i)lace,  and  continual    attacks   of 
faintness  and  sickness  had  set  in.     Those 
around  her  were   not  alarmed   at  first. 
'J'hey  hoped  that  before  long  all  would 
be  well  with  her  again  ;  thev  could  not 
believe  that  the  joys  of  which  she  had 
just   begun   to  taste  were   about  to  be 
snatched  away.     Ihit  her  weakness  grew 
apace  ;  the  sickness  knew  no  abatement ; 
and  a  deadly  fear  began  to  creep  into 
the  hearts  of  husband  and  father.     She 
was  soon  so  weak  that  she  was   com- 
])elled  to  remain  in   bed,  and  from  that 
**  dreary   bed"  she  wrote  two  or  three 
faint  i)encil  notes  whicfi  still  exist — the 
last  i)athetic  chapters  in  that   life-long 
correspondence   from    which    we    have 
gathered  so  many  extracts.     In  one  of 
them,  which  Mrs.  Gaskell  has  publi.shed, 
she    says  : — *'  I    want    to   give   you  an 
assurance  which    I    know  will    comfort 
you — and  that  is  that  I  fmd  in  my  hus- 
l)and   the  tenderest  nurse,    the  kindest 
support,  the  best   earthly  comfort,    that 
ever   woman    had.     His  patience  never 
fails,    and   it   is  tried  bv  sad  davs  and 
l)roken  nights."      In  another,  the  last, 
she  says  :  **  1  cannot  talk — even  to  my 
dear,  ))atient,  constant  Arthur  1  can  say 
but   few  words  at  once."     C")ne  dreary 
March  mom  in  g,  when  frost  still  bound 
the  earth  and  no  spring  sun  had  come  to 
gladden  the  hearts  of  those  who  watched 
for  summer,  her  friend  received  another 
letter,  written,  not  in  the  neat,  minute 
hand  of   Charlotte  lironte,   but   in    her 
father's  tremulous  characters  : — 
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*•  Hawortii,  near  Keigiiley, 
March  y:>th,  1855. 
**My  dear  Madam, 

**We  are  all  in  great  trouble,  and  Mr. 
Nicholls  so  much  so  that  he  is  not  sufficiently 
strong  and  composed  to  be  able  to  write.  I 
therefore  devote  a  few  lines  to  tell  you  that 
my  dear  daughter  is  very  ill,  and  apparently 
on  the  verge  of  the  grave.  If  she  could  speak 
she  would  no  doubt  dictate  to  us  whilst 
answering  your  kind  letter.  But  we  are  left 
to  ourselves  to  give  what  answer  we  can.  The 
doctors  have  no  hope  of  her  case,  and  fondly 
as  we  a  long  time  cherished  hope,  that  hope  is 
now  gone,  and  we  have  only  to  look  forward 
to  the  solemn  event  with  prayer  to  God  that 
He  will  give  us  grace  and  strength  sufficient 
unto  our  day. 

"  Ever  truly  and  respectfully  yours, 

••  P.  Bronte." 

• 

The  following  day,  March  31st,  1855, 

i\i^  blinds  were   drawn  once   again  at 

Haworth  Parsonage ;  the  last  and  greatest 

0/  the  children  of  the  house  had  passed 

aivay  ;  and  the  brilliant  name  of  Charlotte 

Bronte  had  become  a  name  and  nothing 

nnorc  !     *'  We  are  left  to  ourselves,"  said 

AJI X.   Bronte   in  the  letter  I   have   just 

q^ucted — and  so  it  was.     Not  the  glory 

ox:ily,  but  the  light,  had  fled  from  the  par- 

sox^age  where  the  childless  father  and  the 

wricdowed   husband    sat   together  beside 

thk^ir  dead.     Of  all  the  drear  and  deso- 

la.tc  spots    upon    that   wild    Yorkshire 

ii»><z>orland  there  was  none  now  so  dreary 

ar^^  so  desolate  as  the  house  which  had 

or-xce  been  the  home  of  Charlotte  Bronte. 

XII. 

^'0  apology  need  be  offered  for  any 
svvigle  feature  of  Charlotte  Bronte*s  life 
OT-  character.     She  was  what  God  made 
"V^er  in  the  furnace  of  sore  afflictions  and 
V^tmore  sore  temptations;  her  life,  in- 
stinct with  its  extraordinary  individuality, 
^^as  notwithstanding  always   subject  to 
exterior  influences,  for   the  existence  of 
"^'hich  she  was  not  responsible,  and  which 
more  than  once  threatened  to  change  the 
whole  nature  and  purpose  of  her  being  ; 
her  genius,  which  brought  forth  its  first- 
fruits  under  the  cold  shade  of  obscurity 
and  adversity,  was  developed  far  more 
largely  by  sorrow,  loneliness,  and  pain, 
than  by  the  success  which  she  gained  in 
so    abundant    a     degree.       There    are 
features  of  her  character  which  we  can 
scarcely  comprehend,  for  the  existence 
of  which  we  are  unable  to  account ;  and 
there  are  features  of  her  genius  which  jar 
upon  our  sympathies^and  ruffle  our  con- 
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ventional  ideas  ;  but  for  neither  will  one 
word  of  apology  or  excuse  be  offered  by 
any  who  really  know  and  love  this  great 
woman. 

The  fashion  which  exalted  her  to  such 
a  pinnacle  of  fame,  like  many  another 
fashion,  has  lost  its  vitality ;  and  the 
present  generation,  wrapped  in  admira- 
tion of  another  school  of  fiction,  has 
consigned  the  works  of  Currer  Bell  to  a 
premature  sepulchre.  But  her  friends 
need  not  despair ;  for  from  that  dreary 
tomb  of  neglect  an  hour  of  resurrection 
nmst  come,  and  the  woman  who  has  given 
us  three  of  the  most  masterful  books 
of  the  century,  will  again  assert  her  true 
position  in  the  literature  of  her  country. 
We  hear  nothing  now  of  the  "  immo- 
rality" of  her  writings.  Younger  people, 
if  they  turn  from  the  sparkling  or  didac- 
tic pages  of  the  most  popular  of  recent 
stories  to  Jane  Eyre  or  VilleiiCy  in  the 
hope  of  finding  there  some  stimulant 
which  may  have  power  to  tickle  their 
jaded  palates,  will  search  in  vain  for 
anything  that  even  borders  upon  impro- 
priety— as  we  understand  the  word  in 
these  enlightened  days — and  they  will- 
form  a  queer  conception  of  the  genera- 
tion of  critics  which  denounced  Currer 
Bell  as  the  writer  of  immoral  works 
of  fiction.  But  it  is  said  that  there  is 
coarseness  in  her  stories  **  otherwise 
so  entirely  noble."  Even  Mrs.  Gaskell 
has  assented  to  the  charge;  and  it  is 
generally  believed  that  Charlotte  Bronte,, 
as  a  writer,  though  not  immoral  in 
tone,  was  rude  in  language  and  coarse 
in  thought.  The  truth,  however,  is, 
that  this  so-called  coarseness  is  nothing 
more  than  the  simplicity  and  purity,  the 
straightforwardness  and  unconscious- 
ness which  an  unspotted  heart  naturally 
displays  in  dealing  with  those  great 
problems  of  life  which,  alas  !  none  who 
have  drunk  deep  of  the  waters  of  good 
and  evil  can  ever  handle  with  entire 
freedom  from  embarrassment.  An. 
American  writer*  has  spoken  of  Charlotte 
Bronte  as  "  the  great  pre-Raphaelite 
among  women,  who  was  not  ashamed  or 
afraid  to  utter  what  God  had  shown  her, 
and  was  too  single-hearted  of  aim  to 
swerve  one  hairbreadth  in  duplicating, 
nature's  outlines."     She  was  more  than 

*  Harper's  New    Monthly    Magazine,  Feb- 
ruary, 1866. 
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this,  however.  She  was  bold  enough  to 
set  up  a  standard  of  right  of  her  own  ; 
and  when  still  the  unknown  daughter  of 
the  humble  Yorkshire  parson,  she  could 
stir  the  hearts  of  readers  throughout  the 
world  with  the  trumpet-note  of  such  a 
dclaration  as  this  : — "  Conventionality  is 
not  morality ;  self-righteousness  is  not 
religion ;  to  pluck  the  mask  from  the 
face  of  the  Pharisee  is  not  to  lift  an  im- 
pious hand  to  the  Crown  of  Thorns." 
Let  it  be  remembered  that  these  words 
were  written  nearly  thirty  years  ago,  when 
conventionalism  was  still  a  potent  in- 
fluence in  checking  the  free  utterance  of 
our  inmost  opinions ;  and  let  us  be 
thankful  that  in  that  heroic  band  to 
whom  we  owe  the  emancipation  of  Eng- 
lish thought,  a  woman  holds  an  honora- 
ble place. 

Writing  of  her  life  just  after  it  had 
closed,  her  friend  Miss  Martineau  said 
of  her — "  In  her  vocations  she  had,  in 
addition  to  the  deep  intuitions  of  a 
gifted  woman,  the  strength  of  a  man,  the 
patience  of  a  hero,  and  the  conscientious- 
ness of  a  saint."  Those  who  know  her 
best  will  apply  to  her  personal  character 
the  epithets  which  Miss  Martineau  re- 
served for  her  career  as  an  author.  It 
has  been  my  object  in  these  pages  to 
sui)plernent  the  picture  painted  in  Mrs. 
Gaskeirs  admirable  biography  by  the 
addition  of  one  or  two  features,  slight  in 
themselves,  perhaps,  and  yet  not  unim- 
portant when  the  effect  of  the  whole  as 
a  faithful  portrait  is  considered.  Char- 
lotte Bronti3  was  not  naturally  a  morbid 
person ;  in  youth  she  was  happy  and 
high-spirited  ;  and  up  to  the  last  moment 
of  her  life  she  had  a  serene  strength  and 
cheerfulness  which  seldom  deserted  her, 
except  when  acute  physical  suffering  was 
added  to  her  mental  pangs.  If  her  mind 
could  have  been  freed  from  the  depress- 
ing influences  exerted  on  it  by  her  frail 
and  suflcring  body,  it  would  have  been 
one  of  the  healthiest  and  most  equable 
minds  of  our  age.  As  it  was,  it  showed 
itself  able  to  meet  the  rude  buffetings  of 
fate  without  shrinking  and  without 
bravado  ;  and  the  woman  who  is  to  this 
day  regarded  by  the  world  at  large  as  a 
marvel  of  self-conscious  genius  and  of 
unchecked  morbidness,  was  able  to  her 
dying  hour  to  take  the  keenest,  liveliest 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  her  friends,  to 
pour  out  all  her  sympathy  wherever  she 


believed  that  it  was  needed  and  deserved, 
and  to  lighten  the  grim  parsonage  of 
Haworth  by  a  presence  which,  in  the 
sacred  recesses  of  her  home,  was  bright 
and  cheerful,  as  well  as  steadfast  and 
calm. 

"  Do  not  under-rate  her  oddity,"  said 
a  gifted  friend  who  knew  her  duriqg  her 
heyday  of  fame,  while  these  pages  were 
being  written.  Her  oddity,  it  must  be 
owned,  was  extreme — so  far  as  the  world 
could  judge.  But  I  have  striven  to  show 
how  much  this  eccentricity  was  outward 
and  superficial  only,  due  in  part  to  the , 
peculiar  conditions  of  her  early  life,  but 
chiefly  to  the  excessive  shyness  in  the 
presence  of  strangers  which  she  shared 
with  her  sisters.  At  heart,  as  some  of 
these*  letters  will  show,  she  was  one  of 
the  truest  women  who  ever  breathed ; 
and  her  own  heart-history  was  by  no 
means  so  exceptional,  so  far  removed 
from  the  heart-history  of  most  women, 
as  the  public  believes. 

The  key  to  her  character  was  simple 
and  unflinching  devotion  to  duty.  Once 
she  failed,  or,  rather,  once  she  allowed 
inclination  to  blind  her  as  to  the  true 
direction  of  the  path  of  duty,  and  that 
single  failure  colored  the  whole  of  her 
subsequent  life.  But  her  own  condem- 
nation of  herself  was  more  sharp  and 
bitter  than  any  which  could  have  been 
passed  upon  her  by  the  world,  and  from 
that  one  venial  error  she  drew  lessons 
which  enabled  her  henceforward  to  live 
with  a  steady,  constant  power  of  self- 
sacrifice  at  her  command  such  as  dis- 
tinguishes saints  and  heroes  rather  than 
ordinary  men  and  women.  Hot,  im- 
pulsive, and  tenacious  in  her  affections, 
she  suffered  those  whom  she  loved  the 
most  dearly  to  be  torn  from  her  without 
losing  faith  in  herself  or  in  God ; 
tenderly  sensitive  as  to  the  treatment 
which  her  friends  received,  she  repaid  the 
cruelty  and  injustice  of  her  father 
towards  the  man  whose  heart  she  had 
won,  by  a  depth  of  devotion  and  self- 
sacrifice  which  can  only  be  fully  esti- 
mated by  those  who  know  under  what 
bitter  conditions  it  was  lavished  upon 
an  unworthy  parent ;  bound,  as  all  the 
children  of  genius  are,  by  the  spell  of 
her  own  imagination,  she  was  yet  able 
during  the  closing  months  of  her  life  to 
lay  aside  her  pen,  and  give  herself  up 
wholly,  at  the  desire  of  her  husband,  to 
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those  parish  duties  which  had  such  slight 
attractions  for  her.  Those  who,  know- 
ing these  facts,  still  venture  to  assert  that 
the  virtues  which  distinguished  Currer 
Bell  the  author  were  lacking  in  Charlotte 
Bronte  the  woman,  must  have  minds 
warped  by  deep-rooted  and  unworthy 
prejudices. 

I  have  expressed  my  conviction  that 
the    comparative    neglect   from    which 
Jane  Eyre  and  its  sister-works  now  suffer 
is  only  temporary.      It  is  true  that  in 
some  respects  these  books  are  not  attrac- 
tive.    Though  they  are  written  with   a 
terse  vigor  which  must  make  them  grate- 
M  to  all  whose   palates  are  cloyed  by 
the  pretty  writing  of  the  present  genera- 
tion, they  undoubtedly  err  on  the  side  of 
a  lack  of  literary  polish.     And  though 
t^e  portraits  presented  to  us  in  their  pages 
^^e  wonderful  as  works  of  art,  unsur- 
passed as  studies  of  character,  the  range 
^^t/ie  artist  is  a  limited  one,  and  for  the 
^osXl  part  the  subjects  chosen  are  not  the 
^0^  t  pleasing  that  could  have  been  con- 
ceiir^  d.    Yet  one  great  and  striking  merit 
oeior:jgs  to  this  masterly  painter  of  men 
and       ^oraen,  which   is  lacking  in   some 
^^^9     treading  to  a  certain  extent  in  her 
^oot^-teps,  have  achieved  even   a  wider 
and     :»niore  brilliant  reputation.     There  is 
-int  of  the  dissecting-room  about  her 
s ;  we  are  never  invited  to  admire 
Supreme  cleverness  of  the  operator 
"vith  unsparing  knife  lays  bare  be- 
Xis  the  whole  cunning  mechanism  of 
^oul  which  is   stretched   under  the 
^^^X^  cl ;    nor  are   we   bidden   to  pause 
^?T        listen  to  those  didactic  moralisings 
^"^^^^n  belong  rather  to  the  preacher  or 
the   X  ^cturer  than  the  novelist.     It  is  the 
arti^-^^  not  the  anatomist,  who  is  instruct- 
ing    Vis ;  and  after  all  we  may  derive  a 
'^^^^    accurate  knowledge  of  men   and 
^?f^^^n  as  they  are  from  the  cartoons  of 
^.    ^^phael  than  from  the  most  elaborate 
Q^^S^ams  or  sections  of  the  most  eminent 
°^  ^tiysiologists. 

.  ^Jl^rhaps  no  merit  is  more  conspicuous 
in  Charlotte  Bronte's  writings  than  their 
uns\v^j^ng   honesty.       Writing   always 
'  ^^der  the  spell,"  at  the  dictation  as  it 
wc^e  of  an  invisible  and  superior  spirit, 
she  would  never  write  save  when  "  the 
^t  >as  upon   her*'   and  she  had  some- 
thing to  say.     **  I  have  been  silent  lately 
because  I   have    accumulated    nothing 
since  I  wrote  last,"  is  a  phrase  which  fell 
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from  her  on  one  occasion.     Save  when 
she  believed  that  she  had  accumulated 
something,  some   truth  which   she  was 
bound  to  convey  to  the  world,  she  would 
not    touch    her    pen.     She    had   every 
temptation    to   write    fast    and    freely. 
Money  was  needed  at  home,  and  money 
was  to  be  had  by  the  mere  production 
of  novels  which,  whether  good,  bad,   or 
indifferent,  were  certain  to  sell.     But  she 
withstood  the  temptation  bravely,  with- 
stood it  even  when  it  came  strengthened 
by  the  supplications  of  hei   friends,  and 
from   first   to  last   she   gave   the  world 
nothing  but  her  best.     This  honesty — 
rare  enough  unfortunately*  among  those 
whose  painful  lot  it  is  to  coin  their  brains 
into   money  —  was   carried   far  beyond 
these  limits.     When  in  writing  she  found 
that  any  character  had  escaped  from  her 
hands — and  every  writer  of  fiction  knows 
how  easily  this  may  happen — she  made 
no  attempt  to  finish  the  portrait  accord- 
ing to  the  canons  of  literary  art.     She 
waited  patiently  for  fresh  light ;  studying 
deeply  in  her  waking   hours,  dreaming 
constantly  of  her  task  during  her  uneasy 
slumbers,  until  perchance  the  light  she 
needed  came  and  she  could  go  on.     But 
if  it  came  not  she  never  pretended  to 
supply  the  place  of  this  inspiration  of 
genius   by  any  clever  trick  of  literary 
workmanship.     The  picture  was  left  un- 
finished— perfect  so  far  as  it  went,  but 
broken    of!   at   the   point  at  which   the 
author's  keen  intuitions  had  failed  or  fled 
from  her.     Nor  when  her  work  was  done 
would  she  consent  to  alter  or  amend  at 
the  bidding  of  others  ;  for  the  sake  of  no 
applause,  of  no  success,  would  she  change 
the  fate  of  any  of  her  characters  as  they 
had   been  fixed  in  the  crucible  of  her 
genius.     Even  when  her  father  exerted 
all  his  authority  to  secure  another  ending 
to  the  tale  of   Villcttey  he  could  only,  as 
we  have  seen,  persuade  his  daughter  to 
veil   the   catastrophe.       The   hero   was 
doomed  ;  and  Charlotte,  whatever  might 
be  her  own  inclination,  could  not  save 
him  from  his  fate.      Books  so  true,  so 
honest,  so  simple,  so  thorough,  as  these, 
depend  for  their  ultimate  fate  upon  no 
transitions  of  fashion,  no  caprices  of  the 
public  taste.     They  will  hold  their  own 
as  the  slow-born  fruits  of  a  great  genius, 
long  after  the  productions  of  a  score  of 
facile  pens  now  able  to  secure  the  world's 
attention  have  been    utterly  forgotten. 
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The  daring  and  passion  of  Jane  Eyrc^ 
the  broad  human  sympathies,  sparkling 
humor,  and  graphic  portraiture  of 
ShirleXy  and  the  steady,  patient,  unsur- 
])nssecl  concentration  of  power  which 
distinguishes  Villettc,  can  hardly  cease  to 
command  admiration  wliilst  the  literature 
of  this  century  is  remembered  and 
studied. 

l]ut  when  we  turn  from  the  author  to 
the  woman,  from  the  written  pages  to 
the  \\Titer,  and  when,  forgetting  the 
features  and  fortunes  of  those  who 
ajipcar  in  the  romances  of  Currer  Lell, 


we  recall  that  touching  story  which  will 
for  ever  be  associated  with  Haworth 
Parsonage  and  with  the  great  family  of 
the  Brontes,  we  see  that  the  artist  is 
greater  than  her  works,  that  the  woman 
is  nobler  and  purer  than  the  writer,  and 
that  by  her  life,  even  more  than  by  her 
labors,  the  author  of  Jane  Eyre  must 
always  teach  us  those  lessons  of  courage, 
self-sacrifice,  and  patient  endurance  of 
which  our  poor  humanity  stands  in  such 
l)ressing  and  constant  need. — Macmii' 
hins  Magazine. 
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The  rings  of  Saturn,  always  among 
llic  most  interesting  objects  of  astro- 
nomical research,  have  recently  been  sub- 
jected to  close  scrutiny  under  high  tele- 
scopic powers  by  Mr.  Trouvelot,  of  the 
Harvard  Observatory,  Cambridge,  U.  S. 
The  results  which  he  has  obtained  afford 
very  significant  evidence  respecting  these 
strange  appendages,  and  even  throw  some 
degree  of  light  on  the  subject  of  cosmical 
evolution.  The  present  time,  when 
Saturn  is  the  ruling  planet  of  the  night, 
seems  favorable  for  giving  a  brief  account 
of  recent  speculations  respecting  the 
Saturnian  ring-system,  especially  as  the 
ul.)servations  of  Mr.  Trouvelot  appear  to 
remove  all  doubt  as  to  the  true  nature 
of  the  rings,  if  indeed  any  doubt  could 
reasonably  be  entertained  after  the  in- 
vestigations made  by  European  and 
American  astronomers  when  the  dark 
inner  ring  had  but  recently  been  dis- 
covered. 

It  may  be  well  to  give  a  brief  account 
of  the  progress  of  observation  from  the 
lime  when  the  rings  were  first  discovered. 

In  passing,  I  may  remark  that  the 
failure  of  (ialileo  to  ascertain  the  real 
shape  of  these  appendages  has  always 
seemed  to  me  to  afford  striking  evidence 
of  the  importance  of. careful  reasoning 
upon  all  observations  whose  actual  sig- 
nificance is  not  at  once  apparent.  If 
Galileo  had  been  thus  careful  to  analyse 
his  observations  of  Saturn,  he  could  not 
have  failed  to  ascertain  their  real  mean- 
ing. He  had  seen  the  planet  apparently 
attended  by  two  large  satellites,  one  on 


either  side,  *  as  though  supporting  the 
aged  Saturn  upon  his  slow  course  around 
the  sun.'  Night  after  night  he  had  seen 
these  attendants,  always  similarly  placed, 
one  on  either  side  of  the  planet,  and  at 
equal  distances  from  it.  Then  in  1612 
he  had  again  examined  the  planet,  and 
lo,  the  attendants  had  vanished,  *  as 
though  Saturn  had  been  at  his  old  tricks, 
and  had  devoured  his  children.*  But 
after  a  while  the  attendant  orbs  had  re- 
appeared in  their  former  positions,  had 
seemed  slowly  to  grow  larger,  until  at 
length  they  had  presented  the  appearance 
of  two  pairs  of  mighty  arms  encompass- 
ing the  planet.  If  Galileo  had  reasoned 
upon  these  changes  of  appearance,  he 
could  not  have  failed,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
to  interpret  their  true  meaning.  The 
three  forms  under  which  the  rings  had 
been  seen  by  hnn  sufficed  to  indicate  the 
true  shape  of  the  appendage.  Because 
Saturn  was  seen  with  two  attendants  of 
apparently  equal  size  and  always  equi- 
distant from  him,  it  was  certain  that  there 
must  be  some  appendage  surrounding 
him,  and  extending  to  that  distance  from 
his  globe.  Because  this  appendage  dis- 
appeared, it  was  certain  that  it  must  be 
thin  and  flat.  Because  it  appeared  at 
another  time  with  a  dark  space  between 
the  arms  and  the  planet,  it  was  certain 
that  the  appendage  is  separated  by  a 
wide  gap  from  the  body  of  the  planet. 
So  that  Galileo  might  have  concluded — 
not  doubtfully,  but  with  assured  confi- 
dence— that  the  appendage  is  a  thin  flat 
ring  nowhere  attached  to  the  planet,  or, 
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as  Huyghens  said  some  forty  years  later, 
Saturn  '  annul 0  cingitiir  tcnui^  piano ^ 
nusquani  coharentc'  Whether  such 
reasoning  would  have  been  accepted  by 
the  contemporaries  of  Oaiileo  may  be 
doubtful.  The  generality  of  men  are 
not  content  with  reasoning  which  is  log- 
ically sound,  but  require  evidence  which 
they  can  easily  understand.  Very  likely 
Huyghens'  proof  from  direct  observation, 
though  in  reality  not  a  whit  more  com- 
plete and  far  rougher,  would  have  been 
regarded  as  the  first  true  proof  of  the 
existence  of  Saturn's  ring,  just  as  Sir  W. 
Herschel's  observation  of  one  star  actual- 
ly moving  round  another  was  regarded 
as  the  first  true  proof  of  the  physical 
association  of  certain  stars,  a  fact  which 
Michell  had  proved  as  completely  and 
far  more  neatly  half  a  century  earlier,  by 
a  method,  however,  which  was  *  caviare 
to  the  general.' 

However,  as  matters  chanced,  the 
scientific  world  was  not  called  upon  to 
decide  between  the  merits  of  a  discovery 
made  by  direct  observation  and  one 
effected  by  means  of  abstract  reasoning. 
It  was  not  until  Saturn  had  been  ex- 
amined with  much  higher  telescopic 
power  than  Galileo  could  employ,  that 
the  appendage  which  had  so  perplexed 
the  Florentine  astronomer  was  seen  to 
be  a  thin  flat  ring,  nowhere  touching  the 
planet,  and  considerably  inclined  to  the 
plane  in  which  Saturn  travels.  We 
cannot  wonder  that  the  discovery  was 
regarded  as  a  most  interesting  one. 
Astronomers  had  heretofore  had  to  deal 
with  solid  masses,  either  known  to  be 
spheroidal,  like  the  earth,  the  sun,  the 
moon,  Jupiter,  and  Venus,  or  presumed 
to  be  so,  like  the  stars.  The  comets 
might  be  judged  to  be  vaporous  masses 
of  various  forms ;  but  even  these  were 
supposed  to  surround  or  to  attend  upon 
globe-shaped  nuclear  masses.  Here, 
however,  in  the  case  of  Saturn's  ring,  was 
a  quoit-shaped  body  travelling  around 
the  sun  in  continual  attendance  upon 
Saturn,  whose  motions,  no  matter  how 
they  varied  in  velocity  or  direction,  were 
so  closely  followed  by  this  strange  attend- 
ant that  the  planet  remained  always 
centrally  poised  within  the  span  of  the 
ring-girdle.  To  appreciate  the  interest 
with  which  this  strange  phenpmenon  was 
regarded  we  must  remember  that  as  yet 
the  law  of  gravity  had  not  been  recog- 


nised. Huyghens  discovered  the  rin;; 
(or  rather  perceived  its  nature)  in  1659, 
but  it  was  not  till  1666  that  Newton  first 
entertained  the  idea  that  the  moon  is  re- 
tained in  its  orbit  about  the  earth  by  tht; 
attractive  energy  which  causes  unsup- 
ported bodies  to  fall  earthwards ;  and 
he  was  unable  to  demonstrate  the  law  of 
gravity  before  1684.  Now,  in  a  general 
sense,  we  can  readily  understand  in  these 
days  how  a  ring  around  a  planet  con 
tinues  to  travel  along  with  the  plane 
despite  all  changes  of  velocity  or  direc- 
tion of  motion.  For  the  law  of  gravity 
teaches  that  the  same  causes  which  ^end 
to  change  the  direction  and  velocity  of 
the  planet's  motion  tend  in  precisely  the 
same  degree  to  change  the  direction  and 
velocity  of  the  ring's  motion.  But  when 
Huyghens  made  his  discovery  it  must 
have  appeared  a  most  mysterious  circum- 
stance that  a  ring  and  planet  should  be 
thus  constantly  associated — that  durinjx 
thousands  of  years  no  collision  should 
have  occurred  whereby  the  relatively 
delicate  structure  of  the  ring  had  been 
destroyed. 

Only  six  years  later  a  discovery  was 
made  by  two 'English  observers,  William 
and  Thomas  Ball,  which  enhanced  the 
mystery.  Observing  the  northern  face 
of  the  ring,  which  was  at  that  time  turned 
earthwards,  they  perceived  a  black  stripe 
of  considerable  breadth  dividing  the  rinpj 
into  two  concentric  portions.  The  dis- 
covery did  not  attract  so  much  attention 
as  it  deserved,  insomuch  that  when 
Cassini,  ten  years  later,  announced  the 
discovery  of  a  corresponding  dark  divi- 
sion on  the  southern  surface,  none  re- 
called the  observation  made  by  the 
brothers  Ball.  Cassini  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  ring  is  really  divided 
into  two,  not  merely  marked  by  a  dark 
stripe  on  its  southern  face.  This  con- 
clusion would,  of  course,  have  been  an 
assured  one,  had  the  previous  observa- 
tion of  a  dark  division  of  the  northern 
face  been  remembered.  With  the  know- 
ledge which  we  now  possess,  indeed,  the 
darkness  of  the  seeming  stripe  would  be 
sufficient  evidence  that  there  must  be  a 
real  division  there  between  the  rings  ; 
for  we  know  that  no  mere  darkness  of 
the  ring's  substance  could  account  for 
the  apparent  darkness  of  the  stripe.  It 
has  been  well  refliarked  by  Professor 
Tyndall,  that  if  the  moon's  whole  surface 
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could  be  covered  with  black  velvet  she 
would  yet  appear  white  when  seen  on  the 
dark  background  of  the  sky.  And  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  a  circular  strip 
of  black  velvet  2,000  miles  wide,  placed 
where  we  sec  the  dark  division  between 
the  rings,  would  appear  nearly  so  dark 
as  that  division.  As  we  could  only 
admit  the  possibility  of  some  substance 
resembling  our  darker  rocks  occupying 
this  position  (for  we  know  of  nothing  to 
justify  the  supposition  that  a  substance 
as  dark  as  lampblack  or  black  velvet 
could  be  there),  we  are  manifestly  pre- 
cluded from  supposing  that  the  dark 
space  is  other  than  a  division  between 
two  distinct  rings. 

Yet  Sir  W.  Herschel,  in  examining 
the  rings  of  Saturn  with  his  powerful 
telescopes,  for  a  long  time  favored  the 
theory  that  there  is  no  real  division. 
He  called  it  the  *  broad  black  mark,'  and 
argued  that  it  can  neither  indicate  the 
existence  of  a  zone  of  hills  upon  the 
ring,  nor  of  a  vast  cavernous  groove,  for 
in  either  case  it  would  present  changes 
of  ai)pearance  (according  to  the  ring*S 
changes  of  position)  such  as  he  was  un- 
able to  detect.  It  was  not  until  the  year 
1790,  eleven  years  after  his  observations 
liad  commenced,  that,  perceiving  a  cor- 
responding broad  black  mark  upon  the 
ring's  southern  face,  Herschel  expressed 
a  *  suspicion*  that  the  ring  is  divided  into 
tv.'o  concentric  por,tions  by  a  circular 
gap  nearly  2,000  miles  in  width.  He 
expressed  at  the  same  time,  very  strongly, 
his  belief  that  this  division  was  the  only 
one  in  Saturn's  ring-system. 

A  special  interest  attached  at  that  time 
to  the  question  whether  the  ring  is 
divided  or  not,  for  Laplace  had  then  re- 
cently published  the  results  of  his  mathe- 
matical inquiry  into  the  movements  of 
such  a  ring  as  Saturn's,  and,  having 
proved  that  a  single  solid  ring  of  sucli 
enormous  width  could  not  continue  to 
move  around  the  planet,  had  expressed 
the  opinion  that  Saturn's  ring  consists  in 
reality  of  many  concentric  rings,  each 
t'lrning,  with  its  own  proper  rotation 
r.ite,  around  the  central  planet.  It  is 
singular  that  Herschel,  who,  though  not 
versed  in  the  methods  of  the  higher 
mathematics,  had  considerable  native 
]>o\ver  as  a  mathematician,  was  unable 
to  perceive  the  force  of  Laplace's  reason- 
ing.    Indeed,  this  is  one  of  those  cases 


where  clearness  of  perception  rather  than 
profundity  of  mathematical  insight  was 
required.  Laplace's  equations  of  motion 
did  not  express  all  the  relations  involved, 
nor  was  it  possible  to  judge  from  the  re- 
sults he  deduced  how  far  the  stabilit}''  of 
the  Saturnian  rings  depended  on  the  real 
structure  of  these  appendages.  One  who 
was  well  acquainted  with  mechanical 
matters,  and  sufficiently  versed  in  mathe- 
matics to  understand  how  to  estimate 
generally  the  forces  acting  upon  the 
ring-system,  could  have  perceived  as 
readily  the  general  conditions  of  the 
problem  as  the  most  profound  mathema- 
tician. One  may  compare  the  case  to 
the  ])roblem  of  determining  whether  the 
action  of  the  moon  in  causing  the  tidal 
wave  modifies  in  any  manner  the  earth's 
motion  of  rotation.  We  know  that  as  a 
mathematical  question  this  is  a  very  diffi- 
cult one.  The  Astronomer  Royal,  for 
example,  not  long  ago  dealt  with  it 
analytically,  and  deduced  the  conclusion 
that  there  is  no  effect  on  the  earth's  rota- 
tion, presently,  however,  discovering  by 
a  lucky  chance  a  term  in  the  result 
which  indicates  an  effect  of  that  kind. 
Eut  if  we  look  at  the  matter  in  its  me- 
chanical aspect,  we  perceive  at  once, 
without  any  profound  mathematical  re- 
search, that  the  retardation  so  hard  to 
detect  mathematically  must  necessarily 
take  place.  As  Sir  E.  Beckett  says  in 
his  masterly  work.  Astronomy  without 
MathcniaticSy  *  the  conclusion  is  as  evi- 
dent without  mathematics  as  with  them, 
when  once  it  has  been  suggested.'  So 
when  we  consider  the  case  of  a  wide 
flat  ring  surrounding  a  mighty  planet  like 
Saturn,  we  perceive  that  nothing  could 
possibly  save  such  a  ring  from  destruc- 
tion if  it  were  really  one  solid  structure. 

To  recognise  this  the  more  clearly,  let 
us  first  notice  the  dimensions  of  the 
planet  and  rings. 

We  have  in  Saturn  a  globe  about 
70,000  miles  in  mean  diameter,  an  equa- 
torial diameter  being  about  73,000  miles, 
the  polar  diameter  about  66,000  miles. 
The  attractive  force  of  this  mighty  mass 
upon  bodies  placed  on  its  surface  is  equal 
to  about  one-fifth  more  than  terrestrial 
gravity  if  the  body  is  near  the  pole  of 
Saturn,  and  is  almost  exactly  the  same 
as  terrestrial  gravity  if  the  body  is  at  the 
planet's  equator.  Its  action  on  the  mat- 
ter of  the  ring  is,  of  course,  very  much 
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less,  because  of  the  increased  distance, 
but  still  a  force  is  exerted  on  every  part 
of  the  ring  which  is  comparable  with  the 
familiar  force  of  terrestrial  gravity.  The 
outer  edge  of  the  outer  ring  lies  about 
83,500  miles  from  the  planet*s  centre, 
the  inner  edge  of  the  inner  ring  (I  speak 
throughout  of  the  ring-system  as  known 
to  Sir  W.  Herschel  and  Laplace)  about 
54,500  miles  from  the  centre,  the  breadth 
of  the  system  of  bright  rings  being  about 
29,000  miles  ;  between  the  planet's  equa- 
tor and  the  inner  edge  of  the  innermost 
bright  ring  there  intervenes  a  space  of 
about  20,000  miles.  Roughly  speakinp:, 
it  may  be  said  that  the  attraction  of  the 
planet  on  the  substance  of  the  ring's 
inner  edge  is  less  than  gravity  at  Saturn's 
equator  (or,  which  is  almost  exactly  the 
same  thing,  is  less  than  terrestrial  gravi- 
ty) in  about  the  proportion  of  9  to  20 ; 
or,  still  more  roughly,  the  inner  edge  of 
Saturn's  inner  bright  ring  is  drawn  in- 
wards by  about  half  the  force  of  gravity 
at  the  earth's  surface.  The  outer  edge 
is  drawn  towards  Saturn  by  a  force  less 
than  ter;*estrial  gravity  in  the  proportion 
of  about  3  to  16 — say  roughly  that  the 
force  thus  exerted  by  Saturn  on  the  mat- 
ter of  the  outer  edge  of  the  ring-system 
is  equivalent  to  about  one-fifth  of  the 
force  of  gravity  at  the  earth's  surface. 

It  is  clear,  first,  that  if  the  ring-system 
did  not  rotate,  the  forces  thus  acting  on 
the  material  of  the  rings  would  immedi- 
atefy  break  them   into  fragments,  and, 
dragging   these   down   to    the    planet's 
equator,  would  leave  them  scattered  in 
heaps  upon  that  portion  of  Saturn's  sur- 
face.    The  ring  would  in  fact  be  in  that 
case  like  a  mighty  arch,  each  portion  of 
which  would  be  drawn  towards  Saturn's 
centre  by  its  own  weight.     This  weight 
would  be  enormous  if  Bessel's  estimate 
of  the  mass  of  the  ring-system  be  correct. 
He  made  the  mass  of  the  ring  rather 
greater  than  the  mass  of  the  earth — an 
^t'mate  which  I  believe  to  be  greatly  in 
^^cess  of  the  truth.     Probably  the  rings 
^^  Hot  amount  in  mass  to  more  than  a 
fourth  part   of  the   earth's   mass.     But 
fv'eti  that  is  enormous,  and,  subjected  as 
|s  the-material  of  the  rings  lo  forces  vary- 
*^Z  from  one-half  to  a  fifth  of  terrestrial 
gravity,  the  strains  and  pressures  upon 
the   various  parts  of  the  system  would 
exceed  thousands  of  times  those  which 
even  the  strongest  material  built  up  into 


their  shape  could  resist.  The  system 
would  no  more  be  able  to  resist  such 
strains  and  pressures  than  an  arch  of  iron 
spanning  the  Atlantic  would  be  able  to 
sustain  its  own  weight  against  the  earth's 
attraction. 

It  would  be  necessary  then  that  the 
ring-system  should  rotate  around  the 
planet.  But  it  is  clear  that  the  proper 
rate  of  rotation  for  the  outer  portion 
would  be  very  different  from  the  rate 
suited  for  the  inner  portion.  In  order 
that  the  inner  portion  should  travel 
around  Saturn  entirely  relieved  of  its 
weight,  it  should  complete  a  revolution 
in  about  seven  hours  twenty-three  min- 
utes. The  outer  portion,  however, 
should  revolve  in  about  thirteen  hours 
fifty-eight  minutes,  or  nearly  fourteen 
hours.  Thus  the  inner  part  should 
rotate  in  little  more  than  half  the  time 
required  by  the  outer  part.  The  result 
would  necessarily  be  that  the  ring-system 
would  be  affected  by  tremendous  strains, 
which  it  would  be  quite  unable  to  resist. 
The  existence  of  the  great  division  would 
manifestly  go  far  to  diminish  the  strains. 
It  is  easily  shown  that  the  rate  of  turning 
where  the  division  is,  would  be  once  in 
about  eleven  hours  and  twenty-five 
minutes,  not  differing  greatly  from  the 
mean  between  the  rotation-periods  for 
the  outside  and  for  the  inside  edges  of 
the  system.  Even  then,  however,  the 
strains  would  be  hundreds  of  times 
greater  than  the  material  of  the  ring 
could  resist.  A  mass  comparable  in 
weight  to  our  earth  compelled  to  rotate 
in  (say)  nine  hours  when  it  ought  to 
rotate  in  eleven  or  in  seven,  would  be 
subjected  to  strains  exceeding  many 
times  the  resistances  which  the  cohesive 
power  of  its  substance  could  afford. 
That  would  be  the  condition  of  the  inner 
ring.  And  in  like  manner  the  outer  ring, 
if  it  rotated  in  about  twelve  hours  and 
three-quarters,  would  have  its  outer  por- 
tions rotating  too  fast  and  its  inner  por- 
tions too  slowly,  because  their  proper 
periods  would  be  fourteen  hours  and 
eleven  hours  and  a  half  respectively. 
Nothing  but  the  division  of  the  ring  into 
a  number  of  narrow  hoops  could  possibly 
save  it  from  destruction  through  the  in- 
ternal strains  and  pressures  to  which  its 
material  would  be  subjected. 

Even   this  complicated   arrangement, 
however,  would  not  save  the  ring-system. 
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If  \vc  suppose  a  fine  hoop  to  turn 
around  a  central  attracting  body  as  the 
rings  of  Saturn  rotate  around  the  planet, 
it  may  be  shown  that  unless  the  hoop  is 
so  weighted  that  its  centre  oi  gravity  is 
far  from  the  planet,  there  will  be  no  sta- 
bility in  the  resulting  motions  ;  the  hoop 
will  before  long  be  made  to  rotate  eccen- 
trically, and  eventually  be  brought  into 
destructive  collision  with  the  central 
planet. 

It  was  here  that  Laplace  left  the  prob- 
lem. Nothing  could  have  been  more 
unsatisfactory  than  his  result,  though  it 
was  accepted  for  nearly  half  a  century 
unquestioned.  He  had  shown  that  a 
weighted  fme  hoop  may  possibly  turn 
around  a  central  attracting  mass  without 
destructive  changes  of  position,  but  he 
had  not  j)rovcd  more  than  the  bare  possi- 
bility of  this,  while  nothing  in  the  appear- 
ance of  Saturn's  rings  suggests  that  any 
such  arrangement  exists.  Again,  mani- 
festly a  multitude  of  narrow  hoops,  so 
combined  as  to  form  a  broad  flat  system 
of  rings,  would  be  constantly  in  collision 
inter  st\  And  then  each  onfc  of  them 
would  be  subjected  to  destructive  strains. 
For  though  a  fme  uniform  hoop  set  rotat- 
ing at  a  proper  rate  around  an  attracting 
mass  at  its  centre  would  be  freed  from 
all  strains,  the  case  is  very  different  with 
a  hoo])  so  v/eighted  as  to  have  its  centre 
of  gravity  greatly  displaced.  La])lace 
had  saved  the  theoretical  stability  of  the 
motions  of  a  fme  ring  at  tlie  expense  of 
the  ring's  power  of  resisting  the  strains 
to  which  it  would  be  exposed.  It  seems 
incredible  that  such  a  result  (expressed, 
too,  very  doubtingly  by  the  distinguished 
mathematician  who  had  obtained  it) 
should  have  been  accepted  so  long  almost 
without  question.  There  is  nothing  in 
nature  in  the  remotest  degree  resembling 
the  arrangement  imagined  by  Laplace, 
which  indeed  af)pears  on  a  priori  grounds 
impossible.  It  was  not  claimed  for  it 
that  it  removed  the  original  difficulties 
of  the  problem,  while  it  introduced  others 
fully  as  serious.  So  strong,  however,  is 
authority  in  the  scientific  world  that 
none  ventured  to  express  any  doubts  ex- 
cept SirW.  Ilerschcl,  who  simply  denied 
that  the  two  rings  were  divided  into 
many,  as  Laplace's  theory  required.  As 
time  went  on  and  the  signs  of  many  divi- 
sions were  at  times  recognised,  it  was 
supposed  that  Laplace's  reasoning  had 


been  justified,  and,  despite  the  utter  im- 
possibility of  the  arrangement  he  had 
suggested,  that  arrangement  was  ordina- 
rily described  as  probably  existing. 

At  length,  however,  a  discovery  was 
made  which  caused  the  whole  question 
to  be  reopened. 

On  November  lo,  1850,  W.  Bond, 
observing  the  i)lanet  with  the  telescope 
of  the  Harvard  Observatory,  perceived 
within  the  inner  bright  ring  a  feeble 
illumination  which  he  was  at  a  loss  to 
understand.  On  the  next  night  the  faint 
light  was  better  seen.  On  the  15th, 
Tuttle,  w^ho  was  observing  with  Bond, 
suggested  the  idea  that  the  light  within 
the  inner  bright  ring  was  due  to  a  dusky 
ring  inside  the  system  of  bright  rings. 
On  November  25,  Mr.  Dawes  in  Eng- 
land perceived  this  dusky  ring,  and 
announced  the  discovery  before  the  news 
had  reached  England  that  Bond  had 
already  seen  the  dark  ring.  The  credit 
of  the  discovery  is  usually  shared  between 
]iond  and  Dawes,  though  the  usual  rule 
in  such  matters  would  assign  the  dis- 
covery to  Bond  alone.  It  was  found 
that  the  dark  ring  had  already  been  seen 
at  Rome  so  far  back  as  1828,  and  again 
by  Galle  at  Berlin  in  May  1S38.  The 
Roman  observations  were  not  satisfactory. 
Those  by  Galle,  however,  were  sufficient 
to  have  established  the  fact  of  the  ring's 
existence;  indeed,  in  1839  Galle  meas- 
ured the  dark  ring.  But  ver)'  little  at- 
tention was  attracted  to  this  interesting 
discovery,  insomuch  that  when  Bond 
and  Dawes  announced  their  observation 
of  the  dark  ring  in  1850,  the  news  was 
received  by  astronomers  with  all  the  in- 
terest attaching  to  the  detection  of  be- 
fore unnoted  phenomena. 

It  may  be  well  to  notice  under  what 
conditions  the  dark  ring  was  detected  in 
1S50.  In  September  1848  the  ring  had 
been  turned  edgewise  towards  the  sun, 
and  as  rather  more  than  seven  vears  are 
occupied  in  the  apparent  gradual  open- 
ing out  of  the  ring  from  that  edge  view 
to  its  most  open  ai)pearance  (when  the 
outline  of  the  ring-system  is  an  ellipse 
whose  lesser  axis  is  nearly  equal  to  half 
the  greater),  it  will  be  seen  that  in 
November  1850  the  rings  were  but 
slightly  opened.  Thus  the  recognition 
of  the  dark  ring  within  the  bright  sys- 
tem was  made  under  unfavorable  con- 
ditions.    For  four  preceding  years — that 
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is,  froai  the  year  1846 — the  rings  had 
been  as  little  or  less  opened  ;  and  again 
for  several  years  preceding  1846,  though 
the  rings  had  been  more  open,  the  planet 
had  been  unfavorably  placed  for  observ- 
ation in  northern  latitudes,  crossing  the 
meridian  at  low  altitudes.  Still,  in  1838 
and  1839,  when  the  rings  were  most 
open,  although  the  planet  was  never  seen 
under  favorable  conditions,  the  opening 
of  the  rings,  then  nearly  at  its  greatest, 
made  the  recognition  of  the  dark  ring 
possible ;  and  we  have  seen  that  Galle 
then  made  the  discovery.  When  Bond 
rediscovered  the  dark  ring,  everything 
promised  that  before  long  the  appendage 
would  be  visible  with  telescopes  far  in- 
ferior in  power  to  the  great  Harvard  re- 
fractor. Year  after  year  the  planet  was 
becoming  more  favorably  placed  for 
observation,  while  all  the  time  the  rings 
were  opening  out.  Accordingly  it  need 
not  surprise  us  to  learn  that  in  1853  the 
dark  ring  was  seen  with  a  telescope  less 
than  three  inches  and  a  half  in  aperture. 
Even  so  early  as  1851,  Mr.  Hartnup, 
observing  the  planet  with  a  telescope 
eight  inches,  and  a  half  in  aperture, 
found  that  *  the  dark  ring  could  not  be 
overlooked  for  an  instant.' 

But  while  this  increase  in  the  distinct- 
ness of  the  dark  ring  was  to  be  expected, 
from  the  mere  fact  that  the  ting  was  dis- 
covered under  relatively  unfavorpble 
conditions,  yet  the  fact  that  Saturn  was 
thus  found  to  have  an  appendage  of  a 
remarkable  character,  perfectly  obvious 
even  with  moderate  telescopic  power* 
was  manifestly  most  surprising.  The 
planet  had  been  studied  for  nearly  two 
centuries  with  telescopes  exceeding  in 
power  those  with  which  the  dark  ring 
was  now  perceived.  Some  among  these 
telescopes  were  not  only  of  great  power, 
but  employed  by  observers  of  the  utmost 
skill.  The  elder  Herschel  had  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century  studied  Saturn  with 
his  great  reflectors  eighteen  inches  in 
aperture,  and  had  at  times  turned  on  the 
planet  his  monstrous  (though  not  mighty) 
four-feet  mirror.  Schruter  had  examined 
the  dark  space  within  the  inner  bright 
ring  for  the  special  purpose  of  determin- 
ing whether  the  ring-system  is  really 
disconnected  from  the  globe.  He  had 
lised  a  mirror  nineteen  inches  in  aper- 
ture, and  he  had  observed  that  the  dark 
space  seen  on  either  side  of  Saturn  in- 


side the  ring-system  not  only  appeared 
dark,  but  actually  darker  than  the  sur- 
rounding sky.  This  was  presumably 
(though  not  quite  certainly)  an  elTect  of 
contrast  only,  the  dark  space  being 
bounded  all  round  by  bright  surfaces. 
If  real,  the  phenomenon  signified  that 
whereas  the  space  outside  the  ring,  where 
the  satellites  of  the  planet  travel,  was 
occupied  by  some  sort  of  cosmical  dust, 
the  space  within  the  ring-system  was,  as 
it  were,  swept  and  garnished,  as  though 
all  the  scattered  matter  which  might 
otherwise  have  occupied  that  region  had 
been  either  attracted  to  the  body  of  the 
planet  or  to  the  rings.*  Ikit  manifestly 
the  observation  was  entirely  inconsistent 
with  the  supposition  that  there  existed 
in  Schruter's  time  a  dark  or  dusky  ring 
within  the  bright  system.  Again,  the 
elder  Struve  made  the  most  careful 
measurement  of  the  whole  of  the- ring- 
system  in  1826,  when  the  system  was  as 
well  placed  for  observation  as  in  1856 
(or,  in  other  words,  as  well  placed  as  it 
can  possibly  be)  ;  but  though  he  used  a 
telescope  nine  inches  and  a  half  in  aper- 
ture, and  though  his  attention  was 
specially  attracted  to  the  inner  edge  of 
the  inner  bright  ring  {iv/iich  seemed  to 
him  imiistinef)^  he  did  not  detect  the 
dark  ring.  Yet  we  have  seen  that  in 
185 1,  under  much  less  favorable  condi- 
tions, a  less  practised  observer,  using  a 
telescope  of  less  aperture,  found  that  the 
dark  ring  could  not  be  overlooked  for  an 
instant.  It  is  manifest  that  all  these 
considerations  point  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  dark  ring  is  a  new  formation, 
or,  at  the  least,  that  it  has  changed 
notably  in  condition  during  the  present 
century. 

I  have  hitherto  only  considered  the 
appearance  of  the  dusky  ring  as  seen  on 
either  side  of  the  planet's  globe  within 
the  bright  rings.  The  most  remarkable 
feature  of  the  appendage  remains  still  to 
be  mentioned — the  fact,  namely,  that  the 
bright  body  of  the  planet  can  be  seen 
through  this  dusky  ring.  Where  the 
dark  ring  crosses  the  planet,  it  appears 
as  a  rather  dark  belt  which  might  readily 


*  The  same  peculiarity  has  been  noticed 
since  the  discovery  of  the  dark  ring,  the  space 
within  that  ring  being  observed  by  Coolidge 
and  G.  Bond  at  Harvard  in  1S56  to  be  appar- 
ently darker  than  the  surrounding  sky. 
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be  mistaken  for  a  belt  upon  the  planet's 
surface  ;  for  the  outline  of  the  planet  can 
be  seen  through  the  ring  as  through  a 
film  of  smoke  or  a  crape  veil. 

Now  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  where- 
as the  dark  ring  was  not  detected  outside 
the  planet's  body  until  183S,  nor  gen- 
erally recognised  by  astronomers  until 
1850,  the  dark  belt  across  the  planet, 
really  caused  by  the  dusky  ring,  was 
observed  more  than  a  century  earlier. 
In  17 15  the  younger  Cassini  saw  it,  and 
l)erceived  that  it  was  not  curved  enough 
for  a  belt  really  belonging  to  the  planet. 
Hadley  again  observed  that  the  belt  at- 
tended the  ring  as  this  opened  out  and 
closed,  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  dark 
belt  belonged  to  the  ring,  not  to  the 
body  of  the  planet.  And  in  many  pic- 
tures of  Saturn's  system  a  dark  band  is 
shown  along  the  inner  edge  of  the  inner 
bright  ring  where  it  crosses  the  body  of 
the  planet.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  have 
here  a  most  important  piece  of  evidence 
respecting  the  rings.  It  is  clear  that  the 
inner  part  of  the  inner  bright  ring  has 
for  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  (how 
much  more  we  do  not  know)  been  par- 
tially transparent,  and  it  is  probable  that 
within  its  inner  edge  there  has  been  all 
the  time  a  ring  of  matter ;  but  this  ring 
has  only  within  the  last  half-century 
gathered  consistency  enough  to  be  dis- 
cernible. It  is  manifest  that  the  ex- 
istence of  the  dark  belt  shown  in  the 
older  pictures  would  have  led  directly  to 
the  detection  of  the  dark  ring,  had  not 
this  appendage  been  exceedingly  faint. 
Thus,  while  the  observation  of  the  dark 
belt  across  the  planet's  face  proves  the 
dusky  ring  to  have  existed  in  some  form 
long  before  it  was  perceived,  the  same 
fact  only  helps  to  render  us  certain 
that  the  dark  ring  has  changed  notably 
in  condition  during  the  present  century. 

The  discovery  of  this  singular  append- 
age, an  object  unique  in  the  solar  system, 
naturally  attracted  fresh  attention  to  the 
question  of  the  stability  of  the  rings. 
The  idea  was  thrown  out  by  the  elder 
Bond  that  the  new  ring  may  be  fluid,  or* 
even  tliat  the  whole  ring-system  may  be 
fluid,  and  the  dark  ring  simply  thinner 
than  the  rest.  It  was  thought  possible 
that  the  ring-system  is  of  the  nature  of  a 
vast  ocean,  whose  waves  are  steadily 
advancing  ui)on  the  planet's  globe.  The 
mathematical  investigation  of  the  subject 


was  also  resumed  by  Professor  Benjamin 
Pierce,  of  Harvard,  and  it  was  satisfac- 
torily demonstrated  that  the  stability  of 
a  system  of  actual  rings  of  solid  matter 
required  so  nice  an  adjustment  of  so 
many  narrow  rings  as  to  render  the  sys- 
tem far  more  complex  than  even  Laplace 
had  supposed.  *  A  stable  formation  can,' 
he  said,  *  be  nothing  other  than  a  very 
great  number  of  separate  narrow  rigid 
rings,  each  revolving  with  its  proper 
relative  velocity.'  As  was  well  remarked 
by  the  late  Professor  Nicho),  *  If  this 
arrangement  or  anything  like  it  were 
real,  how  many  new  conditions  of  insta- 
bility do  we  introduce.  Observation 
tells  us  that  the  division  between  such 
rings  must  be  extremely  narrow,  so  that 
the  slightest  disturbance  by  external  or 
internal  causes  would  cause  one  ring  to 
impinge  upon  another ;  and  we  should 
thus  have  the  seed  of  perpetual  catastro- 
phes.' Nor  woi;ld  such  a  constitution 
protect  the  system  against  dissolution. 
*  There  is  no  escape  from  the  difficulties, 
therefore,  but  through  the  final  rejection 
of  the  idea  that  Saturn's  rings  are  rigid 
or  in  any  sense  a  solid  formation.' 

The  idea  that  the  ring-system  may  be 
fluid  came  nnturally  next  under  mathe- 
matical scrutiny.  Strangely  enough,  the 
physical  objections  to  the  theory  of 
fluidity  app«ar  to  have  been  entirely 
overlooked.  Before  we  could  accept 
such  a  theory,  we  must  admit  the  exist- 
ence of  elements  difiering  entirely  from 
those  with  which  we  are  familiar.  No 
fluid  known  to  us  could  retain  the  form 
of  the  rings  of  Saturn  under  the  condi- 
tions to  which  they  are  exposed.  But. 
the  mathematical  examination  of  the 
subject  disposed  so  thoroughly  of  the 
theory  that  the  rings  can  consist  of  con- 
tinuous fluid  masses,  that  we  need  not 
now  discuss  the  physical  objections  to 
the  theory. 

There  remains  only  the  theory  that  the 
Saturnian  ring-system  consists  of  dis- 
crete masses  analogous  to  the  streams  of 
meteors  known  to  exist  in  great  numbers 
within  the  solar  system.  The  masses 
may  be  solid  or  fluid,  may  be  strewn  in 
relatively  vacant  space,  or  may  be  sur- 
rounded by  vaporous  envelopes ;  but 
that  they  are  discrete,  each  free  to  travel 
on  its  own  course,  seemed  as  completely 
demonstrated  by  Pierce's  calculations  as 
anything  not  actually  admitting  of  direct 
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observation  could  possibly  be.  The 
matter  was  placed  beyond  dispute  by 
the  independent  analysis  to  which  Clerk 
Maxwell  subjected  the  mathematical 
problem.  It  had  been  selected  in  1855 
as  the  subject  for  the  Adams  Prize 
Essay  at  Cambridge,  and  Clerk  Max- 
well's essay,  which  [obtained  the  prize, 
showed  conclusively  that  only  a  system 
of  many  small  bodies,  each  free  to  travel 
upon  its  course  under  the  varying  attrac- 
tions to  which  it  was  subjected  by  Saturn 
itself,  and  by  the  Satumian  satellites, 
could  possibly  continue  to  girdle  a  planet 
as  the  rings  of  Saturn  girdle  him. 

It  is  clear   that   all  the   peculiarities 
hitherto  observed  in  the  Satumian  ring- 
system  are  explicable  so  soon  as  we  re- 
gard that  system  as  made  up  of  multitudes 
of  small  bodies.     Varieties  of  brightness 
simply  indicate  various  degrees  of  con- 
densation    of     these     small     satellites. 
Thus   the    outer    ring    had   long  been 
observed  to  be  less  bright  than  the  inner. 
Of  course  it  did  not  seem  impossible  that 
the  outer  ring  might  be  made  of  different 
materials ;     yet    there     was    something 
bizarre  in  the  supposition  that  two  rings 
forming  the  same  system  were  thus  dif- 
ferent in  substance.     It  would  not  have 
been  at  all  noteworthy  if  different  parts 
of  the  same  ring  differed  in  luminosity — 
in  fact  it  was  much  more  remarkable  that 
each  zone  of  the  system  seemed  uniformly 
bright  all   round.     But   that   one   zone 
should  be  of  one  tint,  another  of  an  en- 
tirely different   tint,  was   a  strange  cir- 
cumstance so  long  as  the  only  available 
interpretation   seemed   to   be    that   one 
zone  was  made  (throughout)  of  one  sub- 
stance, the  other  of  another.     If  this  was 
strange  when  the  difference  between  the 
inner  and  outer  bright  rings  was  alone 
considered,  how  much   stranger   did   it 
seem  when  the   multitudinous   divisions 
in  the  rings  were   taken   into  account ! 
Why  should  the  ring-system,  30,000  miles 
in  width,  be  thus  divided  into  zones  of 
different  material  ?     An  arrangement  so 
artificial  is  quite  unlike  all  that  is  else- 
where seen  among  the  subjects  of  the 
astronomer's  researches.     But  when  the 
rings  are  regarded  as  made  up  of  multi- 
tudes  of    small   bodies,   we   can  'quite 
readily  understand  how  the  nearly  circu- 
lar movements  of  all  of  these,  at  different 
rates,  should  result  in  the  formation  of 
rings  of  aggregation  and  rings  of  segre- 


gation, appearing  at  the  earth's  distance 
as  bright  rings  and  faint  rings.  The  dark 
ring  clearly  corresponds  in  appearance 
w^ith  a  ring  of  thinly  scattered  satellites. 
Indeed,  it  seems  impossible  otherwise  to 
account  for  the  appearance  of  a  dusky 
belt  across  the  globe  of  the  planer  where 
the  dark  ring  crosses  the  disc.  If  the 
material  of  the  dark  ring  were  some 
partly  transparent  solid  or  fluid  sub- 
stance, the  light  of  the  planet  received 
through  the  dark  ring  added  to  the  light 
reflected  by  the  dark  ring  itself,  would 
be  so  nearly  equivalent  to  the  light  re- 
ceived from  the  rest  of  the  planet's  disc, 
that  either  no  dark  belt  would  be  seen, 
or  the  darkening  would  be  barely  dis- 
cernible. In  some  positions  a  bright 
belt  would  be  seen,  not  a  dark  one.  But 
a  ring  of  scattered  satellites  would  cast 
as  its  shadow  a  multitude  of  black  spots, 
which  would  give  to  the  belt  in  shadow 
a  dark  grey  aspect.  A  considerable  pro- 
portion of  these  spots  would  be  hidden 
by  the  satellites  forming  the  dark  ring, 
and  in  every  case  where  a  spot  was 
wholly  or  partially  hidden  by  a  satellite, 
the  effect  (at  our  distant  station  where 
the  separate  satellites  of  the  dark  ring 
are  not  discernible)  would  simply  be  to 
reduce  pro  ianio  the  darkness  of  the  grey 
belt  of  shadow.  But  certainly  more 
than  half  the  shadows  of  the  satellites 
would  remain  in  sight ;  for  the  darkness 
of  the  ring  at  the  time  of  its  discovery 
showed  that  the  satellites  were  very 
sparsely  strewn.  And  these  shadows 
would  be  sufficient  to  give  to  the  belt  a 
dusky  hue,  such  as  it  presented  when 
first  discovered.* 

The  observations  which  have  recently 
been  made  by  Mr.  Trouvelot  indicate 
changes  in  the  ring-system,  and  especially 
in  the  dark  ring,  which  place  every 
other  theory  save  that  to  which  we  have 
thus  been  led  entirely  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. It  should  be  noted  that  Mr.  Trou- 
velot has  employed  telescopes  of  unques- 
tionable excellence  and  varying  in  aper- 

*  I  cannot  understand  why  Mr.  Webb,  in 
his  interesting  little  work,  Celestial  Objects  for 
Common  Telescopes^  says  that  the  satellite 
theory  of  the  rings  certainly  seems  insufficient 
to  account  for  the  phenomena  of  the  dark 
ring.  It  seems,  on  the  contrary,  manifest  that 
the  dark  ring  can  scarcely  be  explained  in  any 
other  way.  The  observations  recently  made 
are  altogether  inexplicable  on  any  other 
theory. 
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ture  from  six  inches  to  twenty-six  inches, 
the  latter  a])ertiire  being  that  of  the  great 
telescope  of  the  Washington  Observatory 
(the  largest  refractor  in  the  world). 

He  has  noted  in  the  first  place  that 
the  interior  edge  of  the  outer  bright  ring, 
which  marks  the  outer  limit  of  the  great 
division,  is  irregular,  but  whether  the 
irregularity  is  permanent  or  not  he  does 
not  know.  The  great  division  itself  is 
found  not  to  be  actually  black,  but,  as 
was  long  since  noted  by  Captain  Jacob, 
of  the  Madras  Observatory,  a  very  dark 
brown,  as  though  a  few  scattered  satel- 
lites travelled  along  this  relatively  vacant 
zone  of  the  system.  Mr.  Trouvelot  has 
further  noticed  that  the  shadow  of  the 
planet  upon  the  rings,  and  especially 
upon  the  outer  ring,  changes  continually 
in  shaj)e,  a  circumstance  which  he  attri- 
butes to  irregularities  in  the  surface  of 
the  rings.  For  my  own  part,  I  should 
be  disposed  to  attribute  these  changes  in 
the  shape  of  the  planet's  shadow  (noted 
by  other  observers  also)  to  rapid  changes 
in  the  deep  cloud-laden  atmosphere  of 
the  planet.  Passing  on,  however,  to  less 
doubtful  observations,  we  find  that  the 
whole  system  of  rings  has  presented  a" 
cloudy  and  si)3tted  aspect  during  the 
last  four  years.  !Mr.  Trouvelot  specially 
describes  this  ap])earancc  as  observed  on 
the  parts  of  the  ring  outside  the  disC; 
called  by  astronomers  the  ansic  because 
of  their  resemblance  to  handles  ;  and  it 
would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  spotted 
and  cloudy  jiortions  are  seen  only  where 
the  background  on  which  the  rings  are 
projected  is  black.  This  circumstance 
clearly  suggests  that  the  darkness  of  these 
])arts  is  due  to  the  background,  or,  in 
other  words,  that  the  sky  is  in  reality 
seen  through  those  parts  of  the  ring- 
system,  just  as  the  darkness  of  the  slate- 
colored  interior  ring  is  attributed,  on  the 
satellite  theory,  to  the  background  of  sky 
visible  through  the  scattered  flight  of 
satellites  forming  the  dark  ring.  The 
matter  coinDosimi:  the  dark  ring  has  been 
observed  bv  Mr.  Trouvelot  to  be 
gathered  in  places  into  compact  masses, 
wliich  prevent  the  light  of  the  planet 
from  being  seen  through  those  portions 
of  the  dark  ring  where  the  matter  is  thus 
massed  tourether.  It  is  clear  that  such 
peculiarities  could  not  possibly  present 
themselves  in  the  case  of  a  continuous 
solid  or  lluid  ring-system,  whereas  they 


would  naturally  occur  in  a  ring  formed 
of  multitudes  of  minute  bodies  travelling 
freely  around  the  i)lanet. 

The  point  next  to  be  mentioned  is  still 
more  decisive.  When  the  dark  ring  was 
carefully  examined  with  powerful  lele-- 
scopes  during  the  ten  years  following  its 
discovery  by  Bond,  at  which  time  it  was 
most  favorably  placed  for  observation,  it 
was  observed  that  the  outline  of  the 
planet  could  be  seen  across  the  entire 
l)readth  of  the  dark  ring.  All  the" observ- 
ations agreed  in  this  respect.  It  was, 
indeed,  noticed  bv  Dawes  that  outside 
the  planet's  disc  the  dark  ring  showed 
varieties  of  tint,  its  inner  half  beinjij 
darker  than  its  outer  ])ortion.  Lassell, 
observing  the  planet  under  most  favora- 
ble conditions  with  his  two-feet  mirror 
at  ^Malta,  could  not  perceive  these  varie- 
ties of  tint,  which  therefore  we  may  judge 
to  have  been  either  not  i)ermancnt  or 
very  slightly  marked.  lUit,  as  I  have 
said,  all  observers  agreed  that  the  out- 
line of  the  planet  could  be  seen  athwart 
the  entire  width  of  the  dark  ring.  Mr. 
Trouvelot,  however,  has  found  that 
during  the  last  four  years  the  planet  has 
not  been  visible  through  the  whole  width 
of  the  dark  ring,  but  only  through  the 
inner  half  of  the  ring's  breadtli.  It 
appears,  then,  that  either  the  inner  por- 
tion is  getting  continually  thinner  and 
thinner — that  is,  the  satellites  composing 
it  are  becoming  continually  more  sparsely 
strewn — or  that  the  outer  portion  is  be- 
coming more  compact,  doubtless  by  re- 
ceiving stray  satellites  from  the  interior 
of  the  inner  bright  ring. 

It  is  clear  that  in  Saturn's  ring-system, 
if  not  in  thei)lanet  itself,  mighty  changes 
are  still  taking  place.  It  may  be  that 
the  rings  are  being  so  fashioned  under 
the  forces  to  which  they  are  subjected 
as  to  be  on  their  way  to  becoming 
changed  into  separate  satellites,  inner 
mtml)ers  of  that  system  which  at  present 
consists  of  eight  secondary  planets. 
Ihit,  whatever  may  be  the  end  towards 
which  these  changes  are  tending,  we  see 
])rocesses  of  evolution  taking  place  which 
may  be  regarded  as  typifying  the  more 
extensive  and  probably  more  energetic 
l)rocesscs  whereby  the  solar  system  itself 
reached  its  present  condition.  I  ven- 
tured more  than  ten  years  ago,  in  the 
preface  to  my  treatise  upon  the  planet 
Saturn,  to  suggest  tho  possibility  *  that  in 
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the  variations  perceptibly  proceeding  in 
the  Saturnian  ring-system  a  key  may 
one  day  be  found  to  the  law  of  develop- 
ment under  which  the  solar  system  has 
reached  its  present  condition.'  This 
suggestion  seems  to  me  strikingly  con- 
firmed by  ibe  recent  discoveries.  The 
planet  Saturn  and  its  appendages,  always 


interesting  to  astronomers,  are  found 
more  than  ever  worthy  of  close  investi- 
gation and  scrutiny.  We  may  here,  as  it 
were,  seize  nature  in  the  act  and  trace 
out  the  actual  progress  of  developments 
which  at  present  are  matters  rather  of 
theory  than  of  observation. — Frascrs 
Magazine, 
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Amoxgst  the  train  of  young  nobles 
who,  as  pages  iVhonneiir^  formed  part  of 
the  court  of  Anne  of  Brittany,  queen  of 
Louis  the  Twelfth,  was  a  tall  handsome 
youth  of  noble  bearing  and  high  courage, 
named  Antoine  d'Estrees,  the  heir  of  a 
family  of  ancient  lineage,  in  Picardy, 
whose  ancestors  had  intermarried  with 
the  q2iasi-XQ)'dX  house  of  Courtenay. 
Most  of  the  young  men  of  family  of  that 
day  who  were  ambitious  of  distinction 
sought  it  in  the  desolating  wars  that 
France  for  so  many  years  carried  on  in 
the  very  heart  of  Italy.  Young  d'Estrees, 
therefore,  thirsting  for  military  fame, 
crossed  the  Alps  with  Francis  the  First, 
and,  from  the  gallantry  and  daring  he 
displayed  in  the  battle-field,  was  shortly 
promoted  to  the  command  of  the  Alba-, 
nian  company,  which  had  been  raised 
by  Francis,  and  was  maintained  in  his 
army  throughout  his  Italian  campaign. 
AVith  this  small  corps  of  150  men,  no  less 
remarkable  for  bravery  than  picturesque- 
ness  of  appearance,  Antoine  d'Estrees 
took  part  in  the  engagements  that  led  to 
the  victory  of  Marignano.  In  the  subse- 
quent reign  of  Henry  the  Second,  the 
appointment  of  grand  master  of  the 
artillery  was  conferred  on  him,  for  the 
great  ability  with  which  he  had  personally 
directed  the  siege  of  Calais.  He  after- 
wards inclined  to  the  Huguenot  cause. 
The  son  of  this  brave  soldier,  also  named 
Antoine,  succeeded  to  his  father's  post 
in  the  artillery,  and,  inheriting  also  his 
attachment  to  the  cause  of  the  King  of 
Navarre,  became  one  of  the  most  influ- 
ential of  the  "/^r//  du  milieu'' — com- 
posed of  moderate  Catholics  and  reason- 
able Calvinists — who  desired  to  put  an 
end  to  religious  strife  and  to  the  warfare 
that  harassed  and  impoverished  France, 
and  who  believed  that  the  interests  of 
all  parties  would  best  be  served  by  insur- 


ing the  succession  or  Henri  de  Beam  to 
the  throne.  On  these  advocates  of  a 
system  of  fusion  of  interests,  the  extreme 
sections  of  the  two  opposing  faiths  had 
bestowed  the  taunting  sobriquet  of  "  ies 
poliiiquesy'  and  their  adherents  at  first 
were  few.  But  as  it  became  more  appa- 
rent that  the  only  results  of  this  war  of 
creeds  were  rapine  and  bloodshed,  and 
unutterable  misery  to  the  i)eople,  the 
''^ parti  du  milieu.'"  gained  strength  and 
importance.  The  number  of  Henri  de 
Beam's  partisans  increased ;  and  not 
only  did  he  gain  some  advantages  in 
occasional  skirm'ishes,  but  decided  victo- 
ries in  well-contested  engagements. 

The  family  of  d'Estrees  resided  at  the 
fortified  Chateau  de  Coeuvres,  and  in 
1589  the  fair  ehdtelaine  was  Antoine's 
beautiful  daughter — '*  La  belle  Gabrielle^'' 
as  she  was  afterwards  called,  and  as  she 
still  lives. in  song.  Endowed  with  all  the 
grace,  fascination  and  sweetness  of  tem- 
per of  her  mother,  Franyoise  Babou  de 
la  Bourdoniere,  she  had  also  the  noble 
beauty  and  force  of  character  that  dis- 
tinguished the  paicrnal  line.  She  was 
ihen  in  ihe  bloom  of  youth,  in  her 
eighteenth  year.  Like  many  ladies  of 
high  family  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
GaDrielle  had  been  trained,  in  cAse  of 
need,  to  defend  her  home  against  the 
attacks  of  straggling  and  lawless  parties 
of  marauders,  who  in  those  tiirbulent 
times  would  often  seek  to  surprise  and 
plunder  a  chdteau  from  which  the  seig?ieur 
and  his  retainers  were  known  to  be 
absent.  Her  father  had  taught  her  to 
apply  the  match  to  the  eulverifies^  to  fire 
oft  an  arquebuse,  to  defend  herself  with  a 
dagger.  A  daring  and  graceful  horse- 
woman, she  was  his  constant  companion 
iu  the  grand  hunting  and  hawking  parties 
that  then  formed  the  favorite  recreation 
of  the  vie  de  chdteau — often  a  boisterous 
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one  of  wild  rusticity,   though   in   most 
cases  tempered  by  a  courtliness  of  man- 
ners induced  by  the  great  pride  of  birth 
of  the  feudal  lords  and  ladies  of  that  day. 
The    young    Due    de    Bellegarde,   a 
gallant  cavalry  officer,  reputed  one  of  the 
handsomest  and  bravest  men  in  France, 
had  fallen  passionately  in  love  with  the 
fair  Gabrielle.     With  the  romantic  ardor 
of  sweet  sixteen,  she  had  responded  to  the 
love  of  the  young  soldier,  and  promised 
to  become  his  bride.     ]5ut  the  times  were 
not  propitious  for  marrying  and  giving 
in   marriage ;    for   the   country  was   in 
arms,    civil   war    prevailed    throughout 
France,  and  Captain  de  Bellegarde  must 
away  to  his  troop.     Vows  of  eternal  con- 
stancy were  exchanged,  and  the  young 
lovers  parted — he  to  be  soon  after  taken 
prisoner     and     banished     to     Poland ; 
Gabrielle,  to  dream  now  and  then  of  her 
absent   Adonis,  to  whose   memory   she 
heaved  a  soft  sigh  when  she  heard  of  the 
unexpected  blow  to  her  youthful  hopes. 
lUit  her  bright  laughing  eyes  were  not 
dimmed  by  much  weeping,  and  the  bloom 
did   not   fade  from   her   soft,   rounded 
cheek.      Such  was  the  passing  emotion 
that  fluttered  the  breast  of  the  youthful 
CJabrielle ;  but,  like  first  love  in  general, 
it  died  away  in  the  absence  of  its  object, 
and  left  neither  scar  nor  ache  behind. 
J>ut,  two  years  after,  taller  in  .stature,  in 
beauty  of  form  more  perfectly  developed, 
full  of  animation,  and  with  a  heart  wholly 
unscathed,  she  first  met,  fatally  for  her, 
the  man  to  whom  the  one  love  of  her 
life  was  given — Henri  de  Beam,  King  of 
Navarre.     A  king  without  a  kingdom  ; 
for  Pope  Sixtus  the  Fifth  had  excom- 
municated Henri,  given  Navarre  to  Spain, 
and    declared     him    unworthy    of    the 
French  crown. 

For  some  years  past  Henri  had  led  a 
life  of  adventure,  but  one  of  much  hard- 
ship and  fatigue.  Urged  by  his  faithful 
follower  and  friend,  the  famous  Agrippa 
d'Aubigne,  he  fled  from  the  court  of 
France  in  1576,  to  head  the  Huguenoc 
bands,  who,  naturally,  looked  to  him  as 
their  leader.  Renouncing  the  Catholic 
faith,  which  he  and  his  brother,  the 
Prince  de  Conde,  had  accepted  at  the 
instance  of  Charles  the  Ninth — that  thev 
might  escai)e  the  fate  that  befell  so  many 
thousands  of  Huguenots  during  the  St, 
Bartholomew  massacre — he  again  made 
urofession    of    the    Calvinist    doctrine. 


Gabrielle  had  heard  the  many  stories 
that  were  told  of  his  wonderful  prowess, 
of  his  daring  feats  of  arms,  of  his  gaiety, 
and  joyousness  of  temper  under  diffi- 
culties and  privations,  and  of  the  courage 
and  endurance  with  which  his  example 
inspired  his  troops.  Troops  often  utterly 
destitute,  ragged  and  footsore,  hungry 
and  shelterless,  yet  ever  devoted  to  their 
gallant  leader ;  and  who,  being  further 
buoyed  up  by  fanatical  zeal,  and  a  belief 
that  their  cause  was  that  of  God,  as 
opposed  to  that  of  the  devil,  fought  with 
a  desperation  that  generally  ended  in  the 
discomfiture  of  their  foes. 

After  these  victories — for  Henri  de 
Beam  was  as  poor  as  his  followers — they 
were  let  loose  on  the  towns  and  villages 
to  find  food  and  shelter,  by  force  or  other- 
wise, according  to  the  fear  or  favor  they 
inspired  in  the  inhabitants.  For  him- 
self, Henri  would  seek  the  hospitality  of 
a  neighboring  chdtcau^  perhaps  that  of 
some  noble  but  not  over-zealous  Catholic 
family,  to  whom  he  would  write  very 
humble  but  very  insinuating  letters. 
When  he  wanted  money,  which  was  no 
rare  occurrence,  he  was  driven  to  all 
sorts  of  expedients  to  obtain  it.  "  He 
would  send,"  says  Perefixe,  **  to  Ics  scig^ 
ncurs  et  dames  who,  he  tliought,  were  his 
friends,  promissory  notes,  written  and 
signed  by  himself,  and  would  entreat 
that  either  the  notes  or  the  sum  named 
in  them  might  be  sent  back  to  him." 
Rarely,  it  appears,  these  friends  failed  to 
.send  him  the  sum.  But  the  chief  object 
of  his  visits  from  chdtcau  to  chdtcaii  was 
to  gain  over  the  moderate  Catholic  nobles 
to  join  i\\Q^^ parti  du  ?/ii7ii'u"  oi  which 
he  was  the  armed  expression.  It  was  to 
follow  up  some  negotiation  of  this  sort 
that,  on  the  evening  following  a  success- 
ful battle,  he  rode  over  from  his  camp  to 
the  Chateau  de  Cceuvres,  where  he 
became  acquainted  with  the  family  of 
d'Estrees,  and  deeply  enamored  'of  the 
young  and  beautiful  cMtelainc. 

Henri  de  Beam  was  then  thirty-six, 
just  double  the  age  of  Gabrielle,  and  his 
appearance  by  no  means  attractive.  He 
never  was  handsome,  but  at  nineteen  or 
twenty  is  said  to  have  had  a  noble  and 
open  countenance.  At  thirty-six  he  is 
described  as  so  worn  and  aged  by  the 
hard  life  he  had  had,  by  the  excessive 
fatigue  and  disquietudes  of  the  civil  war, 
the  perpetual  clash  of  opinions,  and  the 
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religious  strife  in  his  camp,  that  but  for 
the  buoyancy  of  his  spirits  he  might  have 
been  taken  for  an  elderly  man.  His 
face  was  deeply  furrowed  with  wrinkles, 
the  skin  rough  and  hardened  by  con- 
stant exposure  to  all  weathers,  and  his 
complexion  basant\  almost  to  blackness. 
He  had  a  hooked  nose  of  such  immode- 
rate length  that  it  almost  touched  his 
chin  and  left  but  small  space  for  his 
mouth,  which  was  shaded  by  a  heavy 
moustache.  During  his  last  campaign 
he  had  undergone,  besides  extreme 
bodily  exertion,  so  much  menial  anxiety 
that  his  hair,  beard,  and  moustache  had 
become  quite  grey.  But  under  his  grey 
bushy  eyebrows  there  sparkled  a  pair  of 
keen,  sprightly  black  eyes  ;  his  face  wore 
a  banteiingyet  good-humored  smile,  and 
in  his  whole  bearing  there  was  a  frank, 
jovial,  dauntless,  devil-me-care  sort  of 
air,  which,  with  his  wide-spread  reputa- 
tion for  being  as  gay  a  gallant  as  doughty 
a  knight,  might  well  win  for  him  the 
favorable  notice  of  the  fair  chdtelaine^ 
notwithstanding  all  personal  disadvan- 
tages. 

When  the  ugliest  gentleman  in  France, 
who  was  also  the  bravest  of  knights,  first 
presented  himself  at  the  Chateau  de 
Cdeuvres,  his  grey  felt  helmet  had  been 
considerably  damaged  ;  the  famous  white 
plume,  conspicuous  in  every  fight,  was 
draggled  and  dirty,  and  his  doublet  and 
trunk  hose,  that  already  had  had  many 
a  patch,  were  torn  and  soiled.  Yet  from 
that  evening  the  chdteau  had  no  more 
assiduous  guest  than  Henri  de  B^arn, 
and  probably  none  more  welcome.  For 
lie  was  spiritueU  and  his  conversation 
full  of  jest  and  anecdote.  He  told  many 
good  stories  too,  both  of  love  and  of  war 
— wide  had  been  his  experience  of  both. 
And  they  were  listened  to  with  delight ; 
for  he  told  them  well,  with  that  playful 
exaggeration,  or  vaunting,  that  has  been 
deemed  peculiar  to  the  Gascon.  And 
of  the  careless,  intrepid,  reckless  joyous 
Gascon  of  that  day — great  in  all  manly 
sports  and  games,  in  love-making,  war- 
making,  drinking,  and  gaming  ;  mirthful, 
contented  when  fortune  frowned,  mag- 
nificently generous  when  she  smiled — 
Henri  de  Bcarn  was  no  unfavorable  type. 
Even  when  his  cause  seemed  to  droop 
and  the  friends  who  sheltered  him  were 
inclined  to  despond,  his  spirits  did  not 
flag ;  he  could  still  keep  the  dinner-table 


lively  and  the  old  baronial  hall  resound- 
ing with  laughter  at  his  sprightly  sallies 
and  pungent  wit.  Frightfully  ugly  ^s 
he  is  acknowledged  to  have  been — 
though  art  has  embellished  his  portraits 
— yet  there  were  moments  when  his 
weather-worn  face  was  lighted  up  with 
so  much  animation,  and  fun  gleamed 
and  sparkled  so  merrily  in  his  eyes,  as  in 
conversation  jest  succeeded  jest  that  an 
impression  was  left  on  the  minds  of  those 
who  saw  him  that  he  was  handsome  in 
spite  of  his  ugliness. 

And  Gabrielle  probably  felt  thus,  when 
Henri — though  not  venturing  to  speak 
of  love,  yet,  with  an  eager  earnestness 
that  gave  force  to  his  unstudied  elo- 
quence— strove  to  interest  her  in  the 
success  of  his  cause,  and  the  operations 
of  the  war.  He  told  her  of  his  perilous 
campaigns  in  the  Rouergue  and  Langue- 
doc ;  of  the  heroism  ot  the  little  army 
that  had  fought  so  valiantly  for  the  fugi- 
tive King  of  Navarre ;  of  his  own  hair- 
breadth escapes,  both  in  assault  and 
repulse,  till,  like  Desdemonaand  Othello, 
she  "  loved  him  for  the  dangers  he  had 
passed,  and  he  loved  her  that  she  did 
pity  them."  For,  by  his  own  confession, 
her  gentleness  and  sweetness  of  temper 
were  ever  to  him  greater  attractions 
than  even  her  dazzling  beauty.  His  love 
for  her  detained  him  at  St.  Quentin,  in 
spite  of  the  hazards  he  and  his  troops 
were  exposed  to  by  it.  To  see  her,  he 
would  steal  away  from  his  army  and  in 
the  disguise  of  a  peasant  pass  through 
the  midst  of  the  enemy's  guards,  running 
the  risk  of  being  taken  prisoner.  This 
inaction  raised  some  murmurs  in  the 
Huguenot  camp,  where  the  cause  of  it 
was  soon  known — Henri's  weakness  being 
no  secret  there.  But  his  indefatigable 
industry  and  bravery  soon  made  up  for 
his  loss  of  time,  and  his  frankness  and 
bonhomie  dispelled  the  discontent  that 
had  begun  to  appear.  When  in  pursuit 
of  the  Prince  of  Parma,  he  secretly  and 
in  disguise  left  his  army,  and  rode  with 
incredible  speed  to  tiie  Chateau  de 
Cceuvres ;  dismounting  at  some  little 
distance,  to  avoid  the  chance  of  meeting 
d'Estrees  and  raising  suspicions  in  his 
mind,  he  sent  a  message  to  the  chdtelaine 
to  implore  her  charitable  aid  for  a  poor 
passing  wanderer.  With  her  own  fair 
hands  she  brought  him  bread  and  butter, 
which  he  ate  at  the  gate.     He  then  bade 
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her  adieu,  saying  she  "  should  soon  hear 
of  all  he  had  performed  through  love  of 
her."  Regaining  his  army  ere  his 
absence  was  noticed,  he  gave  the  word 
of  command  "  en  roiitc^'  but  yet  another 
parting  word  must  be  sent  off  to  la  belle 
— it  was  hastily  written,  and  dispatched 
by  a  trusty  messenger  : 

"Si  jc  suis  vaincii,  vous  me  connoisscz 
assez  pour  croire  que  je  ne  fuirai  pas  ;  mais 
ma  dcrnicre  pcnsee  sera  ^  Dicu  ;  Tavant- 
dernicre  a  vous.     Hknki." 

This  gallant  gay  deceiver  wrote  charm- 
ing letters. 

Political  motives  had  induced  Cathe- 
rine de  Medicis  to  marry  her  daughter. 
Marguerite  de  Valois,  to  the  Huguenot 
Henri  de  l^earn,  who  was  then  but  in  his 
nineteenth  vear.  And  a  most  uncon- 
genial  pair  they  were.  The  habits  of 
the  jovial,  hardy  mountaineer  were  quite 
incompatible  with  the  specious  refine- 
ments of  the  voluptuous  court  in  v/hich 
Marguerite  had  been  reared,  and  her 
feelinc^  towards  her  husband  was  one  of 
repulsion  ;  his  towards  his  wife,  indif- 
ference. The  love  affairs  of  "  la  reine 
Marmot"  were  scarcely  less  numerous 
than  Henri's,  but  he  regarded  them  with 
as  little  concern  as  she  did  his  infidelities. 
J5y  the  laws  of  the  reformed  faith  his 
union  with  Marguerite  had  long  since 
been  annulled  by  her  levities,  and  his 
austere  Calvinist  followers  would  gladly 
have  sanctioned  his  marriage  with  some 
Protestant  princess  whose  connexions 
would  have  aided  their  cause.  lUit  it 
was  not  that  he  micrht  take  a  German 
princess  to  wife  that  Henri  de  Beam 
desired  a  divorce.  His  right  of  succes- 
sion to  the  throne  of  France  could  not 
be  contested  ;  but  his  Protestant  profes- 
sion lay  in  the  way  of  his  obtaining  his 
right,  and  he  saw  that  he  would  be 
adding  but  another  obstacle  to  it  by  at- 
tempting to  free  himself  from  the  mar- 
riage-yoke without  the  aid  of  the  pope. 
Marguerite  also  knew  that  Henri  would 
marry  no  princess,  but  one  of  his  mis- 
tresses, and  pride  would  not  allow  her 
to  consent  to  give  place  to  a  successor 
who  was  not  of  royal  birth.  Simply  at 
her  request,  the  pope  would  have  dis- 
solved the  marriage  had  she  so  willed, 
Henri  beinc:  under  the  ban  of  excom- 
munication.  The  ceremony,  too,  had 
not    been   performed   according  to  the 


rites  of  either  religion,  and  no  dispensa- 
tion had  given  validity  to  it : 

•*  A  lofty  scaffold,"  says  Lc  Grain,  "was 
erected  in  front  of  the  principal  gate  of  the 
church  of  Notre  Dame,  and  upon  it  the  young 
couple  were  betrothed.  Immediately  after- 
wards they  were  married,  thus  making — con- 
trary to  all  custom — of  the  double  ceremony 
one  single  act.  When  it  was  concluded  the 
bridegroom  went  to  a  Calvinist  meeting-house 
to  hear  a  sermon,  while  the  bride  entered 
Notre  Dame  to  assist  at  high  mass.  After 
which  they  both  went,  but  arrived  separately, 
to  the  entertainment  provided  for  them  in  the 
great  hall  of  the  Palace  of  the  Louvre." 

A  report  of  the  death  of  Marguerite 
had  reached  Henri  shortly  before  his 
visit  to  the  ChSteau  de  Ccruvres.  Had 
it  proved  correct,  he  would  then  in  all 
probability  have  married  the  Comtesse 
de  Guiche,  the  widow  of  Philibert  de 
Grammont.  He  had  met  her,  as  he  had 
met  Gabrielle  d^Estrces — though  at  a 
time  when  his  fortunes  were  even  more 
desperate — while  seeking  a  temporary 
asylum  at  her  chateau^  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  which  the  fortune  of  war 
had  thrown  him.  The  Comtesse  re- 
ceived him  with  noble  hospitality,  and 
with  much  address  succeeded  in  greatly 
promoting  his  interests  with  those 
Southern  Catholic  families  it  was  his 
policy  to  gain  over  to  his  cause.  Henri 
de  Pearn*s  letters  to  the  Comtesse  (pre- 
served in  the  Bibliotheque  de  TArsenal) 
give  detailed  accounts  of  every  combat, 
and  of  the  part  he  took  in  them.  He 
sends  her,  w-e  learn,  the  standards  taken- 
from  the  enemy,  and  lays  his  share  of 
the  spoils  of  the  camp  at  her  feet.  She, 
in  return,  supplied  him  with  money,  and 
sent  men  to  his  army,  cfiuii)ped  at  her 
own  expense.  She  sold  the  timber  from 
her  forests,  and  mortgaged  her  estates  to 
enable  him  to  carry  on  the  war.  His 
gratitude  was,  of  course,  unbounded,  his 
love  he  declared  to  be  the  same,  and 
while  it  lasted!  no  doubt  it  was.  Free, 
he  would  have  offered  her  marriage  ;  he 
was  not,  so  he  offered,  as  usual,  a  prom- 
ise to  marry,  and  a  chance  of  some  day 
of  being  queen  of  France.  Henri,  in  his 
letters,  calls  the  Comtesse,  whose  name 
was  Diane,  his  "/W/r  Corisandrc** 
This  amoury  one  of  many  similar  episodes 
in  the  story  of  his  adventurous  life  and 
campaigns — for  he  was  so  constantly  en- 
gaged in  fighting  his  enemies,  that  his 
love  affairs  hitherto  were  all  of  the  same 
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furtive  kind — came  to  an  end  when, 
pressing  towards  the  north,  he  strove  to 
reach  Havre  and  Roche! le,  to  profit  by 
the  aid  he  hoped  to  receive  from  Eliza- 
beth of  England. 

A  correspondence  touching  less  on  poli- 
tics— gayer,  sprightlier,  with  a  freshness 
of  youth  in  it,  with  many  phrases  piquan- 
ies  of  a  charming  tournure^  under  which 
the  ardor  of  love  seems  to  lurk — was  now 
carried  on  with  "  la  belle  GabrielUy  An- 
toine  d'Estrees  thought  it  time  to  marry 
his  daughter,  and  accordingly  Nicholas 
de  Lamerval,  Sire  de  LiancOurt,  was 
forthwith  selected  for  her  husband. 
Contemporary  chronicljers  (and  among 
them  even  Rosny-Sully)  have  declared 
that  this  marriage  was  a  mere  conven- 
tional one,  arranged  by  Henri  de  Beam  ; 
his  friend  Liancourt — of  a  rich  and  influ- 
ential family  residing  at  their  chateau^ 
near  Creil — consenting  to  lend  himself 
to  the  furtherance  of  Henri's  object, 
which  was  to  release  Gabrielle  from  pa- 
rental control.  Others  have  said  that 
her  father  connived  at  it.  But  what  will 
not  evil  tongues  say }  At  all  events, 
Mademoiselle  d'Estrees  became  Madame 
de  Liancourt.  And  though  her  husband 
kept  himself  almost  entirely  in  the  back- 
ground, it  is  pleasanter  to  believe,  and  it 
also  seems  more  likely,  that  her  father 
accepted  this  advantageous  parti  for  his 
daughter  with  the  view  of  putting  an 
end  to  the  increasing  assiduities  of  Henri 
de  Beam  ;  who  was  then  poor,  and  be- 
ing an  excommunicated  relapsed  heretic, 
had  little  reason  to  expect  that  he  would 
ever  reign  in  France. 

The  throne  of  France,  at  this  junc- 
ture, was  by  the  French  considered  va- 
cant.    The   League,  infuriated    by   the 
.murder  of  the  l3uc  de  Guise  and   his 
^''other  the  Cardinal,  had  declared  Hen- 
O"  tht  Third  deposed,  and  the  Etats  de 
.^/ois  and  the  Sorbonne  had  confirmed 
!^*      He   fled   from   his   capital    to    the 
"^^Suenot  camp,  and  joined  his  army, 
^P'^rpanded  by  Marshal  Biron,  to  that  of 
'^   Heretic  cousin,  to  whom  he  proposed 
^  *>^arch  on  Paris.     He  had  sworn  when 
^  Red  not  to  leave  of  the  city  one  stone 
^P^ti  another  whenever  he  should  regain 
P^^ Session    of   it;  and,   as   the   royalist 
^roops  came  in  sight  of  Paris,  he  apos- 
^^^Phised  it  thus  (this  was  in  1589) ; 

*  Paris,  chef  du  royaume,  mais  chef  trop 
gros  ej  ^rop  capricieux,  tu  as  besoin  d*une 
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saign6e  poiir  te  gu6rir,  ainsi  que  toiitc  la 
France,  de  la  frenesie  que  tu  lui  commu- 
niques! Encore  quclques  jours  et  on  no 
verra  ni  tcs  maisons,  ni  tes  muraillcs,  mais 
seulement  le  lieu  oii  tu  auras  6te." 

He  took  up  his  quarters  with  his  army 
round  St.  Cloud.  The  hardier  Hugue- 
nots and  their  warlike  chief  encamped 
on  the  rocky  heights  of  Montmartre. 
But  the  days  of  Henri  de  Valois  were 
numbered.  It  had  been  publicly 
preached  in  Paris  that  to  free  the  earth 
from  such  a  monster  would  be  a  merito- 
rious act,  and  a  young  Dominican  priest, 
named  Jacques  Clement,  resolved  that 
his  should  be  the  hand  to  do  the  deed. 
He  gained  access  to  the  king  by  feigning 
to  have  a  letter  to  deliver,  and  stabbed 
him  in  the  stomach  as  he  extended  his 
hand  to  receive  it.  "  7/^,"  he  exclaimed, 
"  le  meehant  vioine  !  II  in  a  iue,  quon  Ic 
tue  r  Clement  was  seized  and  instantly 
killed  by  many  stabs  of  the  same  dagger 
he  had  used  to  kill  the  king.  His  body 
was  thrown  out  of  window  and  torn  to 
pieces.  The  king  died  the  same  day. 
Paris  resounded  with  tumultuous  rejoic- 
ings, and  songs  and  festivities  celebrated 
the  triumph  which  Clement  had  won  for 
the  League  in  freeing  France  from  her 
tyrant.  The  Huguenot  army  decamped, 
and  hastened  towards  Normandy,  for 
Henri  de  Beam — who  now  assumed  the 
title  of  Henry  IV.,  King  of  France  and 
Navarre — had  been  informed  of  the  land- 
ing at  Havre  of  9000  English  and  Scotch 
troops,  under  the  command  of  the  P2arl 
of  Essex,  sent  to  his  support  by  Queen 
Elizabeth. 

As  Paris  would  not  open  her  gates  to 
him,  he  intended  to  return  with  his  rein- 
forcements to  renew  the  siege  in  regular 
form.  But  Philip  the  Second,  from  the 
side  of  Flanders,  had  begun  to  take  part 
in  the  war,  and  Henry  the  Fourth  found 
it  necessary  to  oppose  his  English  and 
Scotch  allies  to  the  veteran  Spanish 
troops.  They  were  repulsed,  and  the 
skilfully  arranged  plans  of  the  valorous 
Due  de  Mayenne  were  also  defeated. 
Throughout  this  war  Henry  displayed 
so  much  personal  valor,  and  ability  in 
handling  his  troops,  that  he  acquired 
everywhere  a  great  increase  of  military 
renown. 

His  adoption  of  the  fleur  de  lis  and 
the  title  of  Sa  Alajesie  trh-chretienney 
availed  nothing  whatever  with  the  Pari- 
sians ;  they  refused  to  acknowledge  him' 
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as  king ;  and  then,  as  in  more  recent 
limes,  Avhere  Paris  led,  the  provinces  fol- 
lowed. The  priests  thought,  or  at  least 
they  preached  to  the  people,  that  it  was 
a  horrid  profanity  in  a  relapsed  heretic 
to  call  himself  trh'Chretic?ine,  and  that 
the  judgments  of  Heaven  would  fall  on 
those  who  ventured  to  give  him  that  sac- 
red title.  The  siege  was  therefore  vigor- 
ously renewed,  and  again  the  Huguenot 
army  covered  the  heights  of  Montmartre. 

Whether  M.  de  Liancourt,  who  has 
somewhere  been  called  *'  //;/  brave  capi- 
tainr"  accompanied  his  friend  Henry  the 
Fourth  throughout  his  last  brilliant  cam- 
])aign  is  not  quite  clear ;  but  it  is  per- 
fectly so  that  Madame  de  Liancourt 
did ;  and  that  during  Henry's  second 
siege  of  Paris  she  occupied  first  the  little 
pavihon  on  the  summit  of  Montmartre — 
a  commanding  position,  embracing  on 
all  sides  a  wide  tract  of  country — and 
afterwards  a  dwelling  on  the  opposite  ex- 
tremity of  the  hill,  and  looking  over  the 
plain  of  St.  Denis,  then  known  as  Clig- 
nancourt,  now,  or  lately,  as  Le  Chateau 
rouge.  Means  had  been  found  to  annul, 
by  mutual  consent,  (jabrielle's  marriage, 
and,  on  the  faith  of  the  King's  promise 
to  marry  her,  in  the  event  of  the  long- 
desired  divorce  from  Marguerite  de  Va- 
lois  being  obtained,  she  became  his  ac- 
knowledged mistress.  There  would  seem 
to  be  no  doubt  that  he  had  a  very  great 
affection  for  her,  and  would  have  made 
her  his  wife  and  legitimatised  her  chil- 
dren, but  for  Marguerite's  continued  re- 
fusal to  consent  to  set  him  free,  except 
for  a  royal  bride.  (}abrielle's  first  son 
she  named  Cesar,  to  remind  him  of  the 
great  courage  his  father  had  displayed 
in  the  battle  that  had  occurred  at  about 
tb.e  time  of  his  birth.  **  Cesar,  Monsieur" 
was  the  title  or  designation  by  which  he 
v.as  generally  known.  The  King  re- 
newed at  this  time  his  promise  of  mar- 
riage, and  conferred  on  (Tabrielle  the 
title  of  Marquise  de  Montceaux,  together 
with  the  chdteau  and  grounds  of  that 
name,  near  Meaux,  in  l^rie. 

Meanwhile  the  defence  of  Paris  was 
carried  on  no  less  vigorously  than  the 
siege.  All  classes  took  part  in  the  effort 
to  save  the  city.  The  bourgeoisie^  the 
])riests,  women  as  well  as  men,  all  worked 
with  a  desperate  energy  to  repel  the 
lierelic   king  and  his  Calvinist  soldiers. 


Famine  did  its  work  in  vain  ;  the  usual 
horrors  occurred ;  the  people  died  of 
starvation,  but  died  rejoicing  in  their 
sufferings.  To  relieve  Paris,  the  Due 
de  Mavenne  made  a  diversion  on  the 
flank  of  the  Huguenot  army,  and  be- 
sieged Rouen.  Henry  hastened  to  its 
assistance,  and  in  the  campaign  of  Nor- 
mandy gave  further  proofs  of  his  daring 
valor  and  skilful  generalship.  It  was 
then  that  the  old  royalist  chant  was  com- 
posed : — 

"Vive  Henri  quatrc, 
Vive  ce  roi  vaillant ; 
Ce  diablc  j1  quatre, 
A  Ic  triple  talent 
De  boire  et  de  baitre 
Et  d'etre  vert  galant." 

When  not  fighting  his  enemies,  Henry's 
whole  thoughts  were  absorbed  by  his 
love  for  Gabrielle.  And  she  was  proud 
of  her  hero.  She  possessed  much 
courage,  firmness,  and  ambition,  and 
qualities  of  mind  that  were  wanting  in 
Henry.  His  position  was  then  a  most  dif- 
ficult one  ;  he  turned  to  her  for  sympa- 
thy ;  confided  all  his  per])lexities  to  her, 
and  the  advice  she  gave  him  was  often 
most  judicious.  Though  he  had  a  won- 
derful ])ower  of  adai)ting  himself  to  cir- 
cumstances, he  yet  clung  tenaciously  to 
the  desire  to  reign,  and  Gabrielle  no 
less  earnestly  wished  to  see  her  gallant 
lover  a  more  than  titular  king  of  France. 
She  counselled  him,  therefore,  again  to 
embrace  Catholicism.  Even  the  uncom- 
promising Calvinist,Rosny-Sully,  thought 
it  expedient,  and  Henry  the  Third  had 
said  on  his  deathbed,  "  Afon  hon  frlrc 
Jlenriot,  tu  fie  ser  as  jamais  roi  de  France^ 
si  ill  7ie  tcfais  Cal/ioiique"  He,  too,  now 
perceived  that  he  must  either  renounce 
the  crown  or  adopt  the  predominant 
faith  of  the  i)eople  he  would  reign  over,- 
and  "  a  crown,"  he  declared,  *'  was  worth 
a  mass." 

Most  unexpectedly,  therefore,  it  was 
announced  that  the  King  had  assisted  at 
the  conferences  with  the  bishops,  at 
Senlis  and  Surennes,  and  had  solemnly 
and  freely  abjured  Calvinism  and  de- 
clared his  adherence  to  the  Catholic 
faith.  Yet  it  was  not  without  some 
hesitation  that  he  decided  to  adopt  this 
course. 

"On  the  13th   of  July,  1593,  he  writes  to 
Gabrielle  :  *  Jc dots  f aire dcmain  U  saut pifilUtix^ 
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prh  de  cent  personnes  m'cntottrent.  ye  hais  St. 
Denis.''  In  another  letter  he  tells  her  *when  I 
first  attended  mass  a  pleasant  adventure  hap- 
pened to  me  at  chuich.  An  old  woman 
eighty  years  of  age  seized  me  fast  by  the 
head  and  kissed  me.  I  was  not  the  first 
who  laughed  at  it.  To-morrow  you  shall 
make  me  amends.  The  people  here  are  very 
eager  to  see  a  king  make  confession  of  his 
errors." 

This   step,    however,  had   very   little 
weight   with    the    more   ardent   of    the 
Leaguers.     **  Who  could  believe,"  it  was 
said,  "  in  the  sincerity  of  this  new  abju- 
ration when  he  had  so  easily  shaken  off 
the   first  .^"      But   the   moderate    party 
longed  for  peace.     They  urged  Henry's 
hereditary  rights,  and  asked  why  they 
should  be  denied  to  him.     "  Did  not  he 
now   go  to  mass  1     The  chiefs  of   the 
League  did  no  more.     Philip  of  Spain 
did  no  more.     Henceforth,  then,  Vive 
Henri  Quatre  !"     But  it  was  neither  his 
victories   nor   his   re-conversion   to  the 
Catholic  faith  that  opened  the  gates  of 
his  capital  to  him.     Their  unbarring  was 
simply   a   costly  bargain    between    the 
King  and  the  party  weary  of  the  strug- 
gle.     Two   jinancici's    acted    for    him, 
and  had  to  drive   bargains  all   round. 
Henry   the   Fourth   entered    Paris   the 
22nd  of  May,  1594,  and  by  his  side,  €J% 
reine^  and  magnificently  dressed,  sat  La 
Marquise  de  Montceaux — **  La  belle  Ga- 
brielk.'*     This  was  looked  upon  as  an 
evidence  (imprudently   mad^  public  at 
that  juncture)  of  his  wish  or  intention  to 
raise  his  passionately-loved  mistress  to 
the  throne.     In  any  other  age  it  would 
We  been  considered  a  flagrant  offence 
J^oth  against  good  taste  and  morals.     But 
^t  should  be  borne  in  mind  that,  in  such 
^  Case  as  this,  little  room  could  have 
"^en  left  for  indignation  ih  a  court  over 
?^^ich  the  House  of  Valois  had  reigned 
*^^,  nearly   eighty   years.     During  that 
Period    there    had   been,   no-  doubt,  a 
^^^ciissance  of  the  arts,  but  most  decided- 
ly ^one  of  morality. 

^o  act  of  rejoicing  on  the  part  of  the 
P^^ple  marked  the  restoration  of  Henry 
^^  Fourth.  It  could  not  be  popular  as 
It  had  not  been  desired.  Paris  had  been 
^^vctiduy  not  reftduy'  as  the  King  himself 
said  on  the  following  day,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  those  who  had  struck  the 
bargain  for  him.  And  again,  jestingly 
alluding  to  the  subject,  he  exclaimed 
"  Ventre    Saint    GriSy    quelle    carte     h 


payer  !'\  Never,  indeed,  had  Paris  been 
more  irtste  or  the  people  more  misera- 
ble. Famine  and  sickness  had  thinned 
the  population ;  provisions  were  enor- 
mously dear ;  the  streets  were  thronged 
with  beggars  in  the  last  stage  of  disease. 
The  League  had  caused  much  of  this 
wretchedness ;  but  the  people  believed 
that  the  vengeance  of  Heaven  was  wreak- 
ed upon  them  for  yielding  obedience 
to  an  excommunicated  relapsed  heretic, 
borne  pious  devotees  were  so  terror- 
stricken  that  they  died  of  fear  of  the 
consequences  of  this  supposed  iniquity. 
Among  other  convincing  signs  of  God's 
anger,  it  was  reported  that  after  the  en- 
try of  the  King  and  the  Marquise  the 
sky  became  dark,  and  from  that  time 
until  the  end  of  June,  it  rained  almost 
incessantly.  The  King  attended  mas?,, 
vespers,  and  complines  with  much  assi- 
duity ;  he  followed  the  processions  of 
monks  and  the  relics  of  saints  in  the 
populous  streets  of  Paris.  He  even 
touched  for  the  King's-evil,  thus  reviv- 
ing an  ancient  custom  of  the  kings  of 
France.  *Tis  true  that  the  undignified, 
irreverent  manner,  the  jocose  and  jest- 
ing air  with  which  he  went  through  these 
ceremonies,  destroyed  the  effect  that  his 
outward  show  of  piety  was  intended  to 
produce  on  the  people. 

But  many  attributed  the  King's  short- 
comings to  a  supposed  leaning  of  Gabri- 
elle  towards  the  Huguenot  cause  ;  while 
the  Huguenots  themselves  believed  that 
her  evil  influence  as  a  Catholic  had  in- 
duced his  second  defection  from  Calvin- 
ism. Henry's  sister,  Catherine  de  Bour- 
bon, was  a  very  rigid  Calvinist,  and  as 
she  took  up  her  residence  at  Fontaine- 
bleau  and  St.  Germain,  surrounded  her- 
self with  Calvinist  preachers,  and  re- 
ceived the  sacrament  according  to  their 
forms,  the  religious  feud  was  kept  up 
with  even  more  bitterness  in  the  palace 
than  elsewhere.  The  King  one  day,  at- 
tempting to  sing  with  his  hoarse  harsh 
voice  one  of  the  Calvinist  hymns,  Gabri- 
elle  playfully  laid  her  hand  on  his- 
mouth.  Madame  Catherine,  perceiving 
this,  indignantly  exclaimed,  "  Voyez  done 
cette  vilaine  ;  comme  elle  empiche  le  roi  de 
chanter  les  louanges  de  Dieu  r 

But  a  report  of  the  march  of  a  Span- 
ish army  on  France,  and  that  the  van- 
guard had  advanced  as  far  as  the  forest 
of  Compiegne,  summoned  the  King  to.. 
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more  congenial  pursuits.  After  declar- 
ing war  against  Spain,  he  returned  to 
Paris,  and,  booted  and  spurred,  just  as 
he  had  arrived,  went  straight  to  the 
Chateau  d'Es trees. 

"  With  the  Marquise  (Gabriclle)  were  some 
ladies,  the  Comics  de  Soissons,  de  Saint  P61, 
and  other  nobles,  who,  dropping  on  one  knee, 
saluted  the  King.  He,  stooping  to  raise  them, 
was  wounded  in  the  mouth  by  the  stroke  of  a 
knife.  His  lip  was  cut  and  a  front  tooth 
broken  ;  but  the  blow  had  been  intended  for 
his  throat.  The  perpetrator  was  a  3'outh  of 
nineteen,  Jean  Chastel,  a  pupil  of  the  Jesuits. 
He  had  slipped  into  the  palace  unobserved  in 
the  bustle  that  ensued  on  the  King's  arrival. 
'  An  (liable  soit  la  folic,  elU  vi\i  bless/,*  he  ex- 
claimed, for  he  thought  it  the  act  of  the  *  fool 
of  quality,'  who  was  still  deemed  a  necessary 
appanage  of  royalty.  But  the  real  culprit  beii^ 
seized,  the  King  pardoned  him,  and  desired 
he  might  be  allowed  to  go  free.  *  He  had 
heard,'  he  said,  'that  the  Jesuits  did  not  like 
him,  and  now,  out  of  his  own  mouth,  they  had 
convinced  him  of  it.'  The  Society  of  Jesuits 
was  banished  the  kingdom,  and  Chastel's 
punishment  was  terrific,  according  to  Sully, 
though  he  was  pardoned  by  the  King." 

When  Henry  the  Fourth,  after  this 
occurrence,  went  to  Chauny,  accom- 
panied by  Gabrielle,  the  famous  Hugue- 
not general,  Agrippad'Aubigne,  to  whom 
the  King  showed  his  wounded  lip,  re- 
marked, almost  prophetically  : 

"  *  Sire,  you  have  yet  renounced  God  only 
with  your  lips,  and  lie  is  satisfied  with  pierc- 
ing your  lips;  but  if  it  should  ever  happen 
that  you  renounce  Him  with  your  heart,  He 
will  then  pierce  your  heart.'  'This  is  a  fine 
speech.  Monsieur  d'Aubigne,  but  an  unrea- 
sonable one,*  replied  Gabrielle.  *  Perhaps 
■so,  madame,'  he  answered,  'yet  it  is  a  true 
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The  noble  frankness  of  character  that 
distinguished  this  brave  general — the 
champion  of  the  Huguenot  cause — was 
no  less  api^reciated,  it  appears,  by  Gabri- 
elle, than  by  Henry  the  Fourth  himself. 

*'  De  Beaumelle  relates  that  when  d'Au- 
bigne  was  waiting  'amongst  the  flambeaux*  to 
receive  the  King  at  Chauny,  the  latter  on 
seeing  him  said  jestingly,  *Ah  !  voila  Mon- 
seignctir  iTAitbiguJ'  and  held  out  his  hand  to 
him  ;  then  honored  him  with  the  command  to 
hand  la  belle  dame  from  her  coach,  she  in  return 
being  desired  by  the  King  to  unmask  and 
salute  his  friend." 

The  King  was  making  strenuous  efforts 
to  obtain  from  Pope  Clem.ent  the  Eighth 
the  removal  of  the  excommunication, 
and  his  holiness's  full  absolution. 

"  The  Pope,  though  desiring  greatly  to 
grant   it,  yet   continued  10  withhold   it,  and 


would  not  receive  the  King's  ambassador, 
the  Due  de  Nevers.  Father  Seraphim  urged 
him  to  do  so  on  the  King*s  behalf;  but  Cle- 
ment, with  an  angry  air,  refused.  The  good 
father,  fancying  that  the  pope's  anger  was 
rather  feigned  than  real,  said,  pleadingly, 
•  Holy  father,  if  the  devil  himself  were  to  come 
and  ask  an  audience  of  3'ou,  and  you  had 
any  hopes  of  converting  him,  you  could  not 
in  conscience  deny  it  him.'  His  holiness 
could  not  restrain  a  laugh,  and  forthwith  the 
ambassador  was  admitted." 

Plenary  absolution  was  granted  in 
September  1595.  Many  solenni  cere- 
monies were  needed  on  the  occasion, 
and  fortunately  for  the  mocking,  laugh- 
ter-loving King,  these  penitential  ser- 
vices were  gone  through  by  his  represen- 
tatives at  Rome.  Henry  being  freed 
from  ecclesiastical  censure,  the  revolted 
provinces  gradually  submitted  to  him, 
also  many  leaders  of  the  League  party, 
and  amongst  them  the  valiant  general, 
the  Due  de  Mayenne. 

Gabriclle  was  now  treated  quite  en 
rcinc.  She  occupied  the  royal  apart- 
ments set  apart  for  the  queen  consort  at 
the  Louvre.  She  was  fond  of  magnifi- 
cence and  luxury,  and  to  her  extrava- 
gance in  dress  the  people  attributed  all 
the  misery  and  distress  that  a  long  period 
of  civil  war  had  brought  on  the  coun- 
try. Their  soldier-king,  contrary  to  the 
custom  of  his  ])rcdecessors  of  Valois, 
disdained  for  himself  all  faste  in  the 
matter  of  toilette.  He  liked  to  be  as 
much  at  ease  in  his  palace  as  he  had 
been  accustomed  to  be  in  his  tent  when 
he  reposed  after  the  fatigue  of  a  hard- 
fought 'battle.  And  he  still  affected  a 
broad-brimmed  felt  hat,  and  a  plain 
cloth  coat  of  the  same  quiet  color — his 
favorite  one  of  gris  pcrU — and  he  wore 
them  well  oul ;  not  disdaining  to  have 
them  repaired.  But  for  his  **  belle  Gabri* 
clle'*  nothing  was  too  magnificent  or  ex- 
pensive^ She  was  dazzlingly  fair,  with 
brilliant  dark  eyes,  and  an  abundance  of 
beautiful  hair,  which  she  wore,  as  was 
the  fashion  of  the  day,  brushed  back 
from  the  forehead  and  temples  and  en- 
circling the  head ;  the  plaits  or  rolls 
twined  in  with  rows  of  pearls,  or  studded 
over  with  diamonds,  &c.  We  hear  of 
her  rich  brocades  ("  standing  ,alone,"  of 
course),  of  her  marvellously  fine  laces, 
of  exquisite  Flemish  and  English  point, 
the  latter  being  then  in  great  renown. 
Her  figure  was  perfect  in  symmetry,  and 
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enabled  her  to  wear  with  advantage  the 
long-waisted,  close-fitting  corsage  then  in 
favor,  which,  with  the  addition  of  the 
uncomfortable  and  disfiguring  Elizabeth- 
an   ruff,  was   a  very    trying    costume. 
Thus  she  is  represented  in  her  portraits, 
and  under  all  of  them  are  distichs  in 
praise  of  her  beauty.     She  was  fond  of 
wearing  rich  black  satin  and  embroidery. 
At  a  christening  at  which  she  and  the 
King  were  the  sponsors,  her  robe  and 
train   of  black   satin    are   described   as 
elaborately  worked  over  with  pearls  and 
precious  stones,  which  had  a  very  bril- 
liant effect  and  admirably  set  off  her 
beauty.     The  embroidered  handkerchief 
she  carried  on  that  occasion  had  been 
displayed  the  previous  day,  as  a  marvel- 
lous piece  of  skilled  needlework,  at  the 
house  of   the  brodeuse  of  whom  it  was 
bought.     Its  price  had  been  2000  ecus ; 
but  Gabrielle,  by  a  little  bargaining  and 
by  paying  ready  money,  had  got  it  for 
1900.     This  fact  should  have  won  ap- 
proval from  even  the  close-fisted  Sully, 
to  whom  the  King's  excessive  prodigali- 
ty in  all  his  arrangements  for  his  beauti- 
ful mistress,  and  some  expensive  tastes 
in  building  and  embellishing  the  palaces, 
he  began  to  indulge  in  on  his  own  account, 
caused  many  a  heartburning.     But  not- 
withstanding all  complainings,  just  and 
unjust,  when  ''la  belle  Gabrielle**  ap- 
peared, her  grace  and  loveliness  and  fas- 
cination of  manner  made  evervwhere  a 
great  impression.     They  looked  in  her 
^ace,  then  forgave  all.     At  least  the  gen- 
J^emen  did ;  as  much,  perhaps,  cannot 
^  Said  for  the  ladies.     She  once,  on 
Jiearing  that  ail  the  troubles  in  France 
^ere  laid  to  her  charge,  resolved  to  re- 
^^^    to  a  convent.     The  King  was  dis- 
^^yed.      '*What   was  a  kingdom,  what 
^^^  the  world  worth  to  him,  if  the  sun 
nat  >^Yas  the  light  of  his  eyes  were  with- 
^ra\Vii  V*      Every    convent    should    be 
Jl^^^d  to  ihe  ground  !     For  years  il  avail 
J^^t  la  guerre  aux  rois  ;  "  for  this  new 
S?^^e  he  was  ready  to  ''/aire  la  guerre  h 

*^er   influence   over   the    King    was, 
doubtless,  immense,  and   there   is   very 
hltve  evidence  of  her  having  ever  abused 
It.     It  was  Gabrielle  who  suggested  to 
H^nry  the  Fourth   that   his   long-tried 
friend,  Rosny-Sully,  was  the  proper  per- 
son to  appoint  minister  of  finance.     He 
had  complained  of  the  irregularities  in 


this  department,  and  of  the  difficulties 
resulting  from  them  to  the  Government. 
She  replied  that  "  he  would  never  be 
served  with  fidelity  till  he  employed  a 
man  who  did  not  fear  to  draw  upon  him- 
self the  hatred  of  the  financiers^  but 
would  regard  only  the  public  good." 
Siully  himself  tells  the  story,  and  says  he 
went  to  thank  her  for  the  appointment. 
Yet  he  was*  from  first  to  last  her  most 
persistent  enemy. 

When  the  Due  de  Mayenne  made  his 
submission  to  the  King,  Gabrielle  was 
deputed  to  receive  and  welcome  him, 
and  to  assist  the  King  to  entertain  him 
at  Fontainebleau.  At  the  grand  ban- 
quet given  there  on  the  occasion,  she 
was  seated  with  Henry  at  a  raised  table 
apart  from  the  guests,  like  a  queen,  the 
Duke  at  the  table  next  below  them.  At 
the  hunts  or  riding  parties  in  the  forest, 
she  rode  'with  the  King,  and  on  those  oc- 
casions she  wore  a  green  riding-dress. 
It  was  generally  supposed  that  the  dis- 
pensation from  Rome  alone  was  waited 
for  to  announce  their  marriage.  Her 
two  sons,  Cesar,  Monsieur,  and  Alexan- 
dre, Monsieur,  were  treated  as  "  fils  de 
France,**  and  so  great  was  the  King's 
affection  for  them,  that  those  who  de- 
sired to  obtain  any  concessions  from 
him  would  assail  him  on  this  weak  point. 
The  council  of  Huguenots  at  Rochelle 
voted  a  gift  of  the  worth  of  2000  ecus, 
"pour  elre  offert  au  char  man  t  fils  du  roi^ 
Cesar  y  Monsieur**  This  notice  taken  of 
the  children  secured  also  the  favor*  of 
Gabrielle,  if  circumstances  should  place 
her  on  the  throne. 

After  the  birth  of  the  second  son, 
Henry  created  Cesar,  Monsieur,  Due  de 
Vendome.  Cesar  appears  to  have  been 
the  favorite  son.  Henry  would  take 
him  to  the  fair  of  St.  Germain,  and  lead- 
ing him  by  the  hand,  buy  bonbons  and 
toys  for  the  child,  whose  little  caprices 
and  infantile  prattle  amused  and  delight- 
ed him  greatly.  It  was  his  hope  that, 
being*  legitimatised,  C6sar  would  succeed 
him  on  the  throne ;  and  with  the  view 
of  obtaining  some  insight  into  his  future 
career,  he  had  his  horoscope  drawn  up 
under  his  own  supervision ;  for  both 
Henry  the  Fourth  and  "  la  belle  Gabri- 
elle** followed  the  superstition  of  the  age 
in  consulting  astrologers-  By  letters  pat- 
ent, dated  from  Gabrielle's  Chateau  de 
Moutceaux,  he  created '  her   Duchesse 
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dc  Beaufort,  with  remainder  to  the  sec- 
ond son,  and  40,000  livrcs  de  rentes. 
The  armorial  bearings  to  be  adopted-  by 
Alexandre,  Monsieur,  as  Due  de  Beau- 
fort, were  designed  by  the  King  himself. 
It  was  not  only  at  banquets,  at  parties 
cf  pleasure,  at  the  hunts  and  other  amuse- 
ments, that  Gabrielle  was  the  companion 
of  the  King.  When  affairs  of  state  and 
questions  of  serious  importarice  required' 
his  presence  in  the  parliament,  he  would 
have  her  accompany  him.  Behind  a 
screen  or  draped  curtain  she  heard  all 
that  passed,  for  he  liked  to  have  her 
opinion  on  the  subject  discussed.  When 
Henry  harangued  the  Etats  Cionoraux 
de  Rouen,  in  rather  soldierly  fashion,  la 
belle  Duehesse  was  present. 

•*  In  reply  to  his  question  of  how  she  liked 
his  speech,  she  said  she  had  never  heard  him 
speak  better  ;  but  that  she  had  been  much 
surprised  when  he  told  les  Etats  that  he  was 
there  ^ pour  se  mettre  en  iutcUccntre  Icttrs  mains." 
'  Ventre  Saint  Gris  T  replied  the  King,  *  c'est 
vrai  ;  mais  en  tutelle  avec  mon  cpee  an  cotcC  " 

Of  the  mutual  attachment  of  Henry 
and  Oabrielle  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
His  affection  for  and  devotion  to  her 
were  as  conspicuous  in  the  tender  regard 
and  attentions  he  showed  her  in  public, 
as  in  the  letters  he  wrote  to  her  during 
his  occasional  short  absences.  She  had 
been  seven  or  eight  years  his  mistress 
when  he  wrote — 

*•  Mes  cheres  amours,  il  faut  dire  vrai,  nous 
nous  aimons  bien  ;  certes,  pour  femme  il  n'en 
est  pas  de  pareille  i  vous  ;  pour  h'omme  nul 
ne  m'egale  i  savoir  bien  aimer ;  ma  passion 
est  toute  telle  que  lorsque  jc  commen9ais  a 
vous  aimer,  mon  desir  de  vous  revoir  encore 
plus  violent  qu'alors ;  bref,  je  vous  cheris, 
adore,  et  honore  mervcilleusement.  Mon 
Dicu,  que  cette  absence  se  passe  comme  elle 
a  commence'  et  bien  avanci'.  Dans  dix  jours 
j*.espere  mettre  fin  i  ce  mien  exil  ;  preparez- 
vous,  mon  tout,  de  partir  dimanche,  et  lundi 
estre  iH  Compiegne,  si  vous  y  j)ensez  estre  ii 
ce  jour.  .  .  .  Bon  soir,  mon  coeur,  mon  tout; 
je  vous  baise  un  millier  de  fois. — Uknri.'* 

One  feels  sure  that  the  account  Rosny- 
SuUy  gives  of  the  scene  occasioned  by 
his  refusal  to  pass  the  accounts  for  the 
expenses  of  the  christening  of  Alexandre 
at  St.  Germain  must  be  a  highly  exagge- 
rated one,  though  it' concludes  with  a 
reconciliation  and  shaking  of  hands. 
Alexandre  was  christened  with  much 
pomj)  and  ceremony,  and,  like  his  brother, 
was  named  with  reference  to  the  war- 
like exploits  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  who. 


in  the  prints  of  the  day,  was  represented 
under  the  allegorical  figures  of  Hercules, 
Caesar,  and  Alexander.  He  is  so  repre- 
sented at  Fontainebleau.  In  the  war- 
rant requiring  Sully's  signature  Alexan- 
dre, Mopsieur,  was  styled  "  Enfants  de 
France.'*  Sully  rightly  objected  to  this. 
He  hastened  to  the  King,  and  said, 
"  Your  Majesty  has  now  only  to  de- 
clare yourself  married  to  Madame  de 
Beaufort.*'  He  was  desired  to  show  her 
the  warrant — which  had  not  been  pre- 
pared by  her — and  explain  the  error  that 
had  caused  the  refusal  of  his  signature. 
But  //jf  Dttchesse  received  him  haughtily, 
and  the  King  was  a^jain  appealed  to. 
This  put  him  into  an  ill  humor ;  but  he 
returned  with  Sully  to  St,  Germain. 
The  scene  that  ensued  is  too  long  to 
transcribe,  for  an  account^  of  it  see 
"  Memoires  de  Sully."  VC  concludes 
with  the  assurance  that  they  "  separated 
all  very  good  friends." 

Rosny,  Due  de  Sully,  was  an  excellent 
minister  of  finance.  His  character  was 
a  compound  of  honesty  and  harshness. 
"A  man,"  he  said,  "  called  to  regulate 
public  affairs  should  have  no  passions." 
J3ut  he,  at  least,  had  one  passion — a  pas- 
sion for  money-making — and  he  pos- 
sessed the  requisite  talent  for  it.  He 
was  stern,  haughty,  laborious.  In  bo>- 
hood  he  had  been  as  demure  and  steady 
as  he  was  severe  and  frigid  in  ;i\anhood. 
A  strict  Calvinist,  he  had  faithfully 
served  Henry  the  Fourth  with  both  his 
sword  and  his  purse,  during  the  long 
and  harassing  civil  war.  But  in  doing 
so,  he  believed  that  he  also  served  the 
cause  of  the  Huguenots.  The  interests 
of  his  party,  the  aggrandisement  of  his 
fortune,  which  was  immense,  and  the 
strict  carrying  out  of  the  system  of  order 
he  had  established  in  the  administration 
of  the  finances  solely  occupied  him.  To 
a  man  ofjHenry's  character  he  was  invalu- 
able, as  he  took  as  good  care  of  the  King's 
interests  as  of  his  own,  and  was  as  rigid 
with  regard  to  the  King's  expenditure  as 
though  he  supplied  him  from  his  own 
resources.  He  had  neither  liveliness 
nor  imagination  ;  the  most  simple  pleas« 
ures  and  distractions  were  to  him  mere 
waste  of  time  and  money,  and  he  was 
generally  regarded  as  both  avaricious 
and  exclusive.  He  was  a  constant  ene- 
my of  Gabrielle,  though  more  in  regard 
to  her  expvensiveness  as  a  superfluous  ar- 
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tide  of  luxury  to  the  King,  than  from 
personal  ill-feeling.  No  considerations  of 
fear  or  favor  could  tempt  him  to  depart 
from  the  strict  line  of  his  duty ;  and 
some  merit  is  due  to  Gabrielle  for  ob- 
-serving  and  appreciating  this  quality  in 
him,  and  for  reminding  her  ro)^al  lover 
of  the  fitness  of  this  faithful  adherent  to 
his  cause  for  the  post  of  minister  of 
finance.  A  part  of  the  fortified  house 
the  Due  de  Sully  built  for  himself  in  the 
Rue  St.  Antoine  still  exists. 

Sully  relates  a  misadventure  that  oc- 
curred while  he  was  escorting  the  Du- 
chesse  from  Rouen — the  King  having 
been  obliged  to  make  the  journey  more 
speedily.  The  horses  of  the  great  lumber- 
ing coach  in  which  her  women  travelled 
took  fright  in  a  narrow  road,  on  one 
side  of  which  was  a  hanging  valley.  On- 
ward they  dashed,  overturning  the  bag- 
gage mules,  and  threatening  to  come 
into  contact  with  the  litter  that  bore  the 
belle  dame  some  little  distance  in  advance 
of  the  rest  of  the  cavalcade.  Sully  rode 
on  wildly,  exclaiming,  "  What  will  the 
King  say  if  harm  should  happen  to 
her!"  The  women  screamed,  and  Ga- 
brielle, perceiving  she  was  in  some  dan- 
ger, added  her  screams  to  the  general 
uproar.  Sully's  "  heart  leaped  into  his 
mouth."  But  suddenly  the  huge  coach 
came  w^ith  a  crash  to  the  ground.  The 
horses  broke  the  traces  and  galloped  off 
furiously ;  but,  as  if  aware  of  the  pre- 
ciousness  of  its  burden,  they  gave  the 
litter  as  they  passed  it  as  wide  a  berth  as 
the  road  allowed.  Sully  **  breathed 
again."  When  relating  to  the  King  the 
danger  his  beloved  Gabrielle  had  been 
in,  he  noticed  that  he  turned  pale  and 
seemed  much  agitated.  Sully  had  busi- 
ness to  transact  with  him,  but  Henry 
must  first  see  Gabrielle  and  "  devote 
some  minutes  to  tenderness." 

The  King  still  anxiously  sought  a  di- 
vorce, and  Sully  was  directed  to  promise 
Marguerite  that  her  debts  should  be  paid 
in  the  event  of  her  consenting  to  it. 
This  was  a  great  temptation,  as  she  was 
recklessly  extravagant ;  but,  as  she  wrote 
to  Sully,  elk  eiait  "  resolue  dc  ne  eederpas 
CL  cette  Gabrielle  y 

Henry  then  sent  the  Due  de  Luxem- 
bourg on  a  special  mission  to  the  pope 
to  urge  him  to  consider  the  necessity  of 
a  divorce,  in  order  that  the  succession 
to  the  throne  might  be  continued  in  the 


Bourbon  line.  But  Gabrielle,  suspecting 
that  Luxembourg  was  unfriendly  to  her 
views,  induced  the  King  to  recall  him, 
and  to  send  in  his  place  the  Comte  de 
Sillery.  She  urged  him  also  to  give 
orders  for  his  appearing  at  Rome  with 
great  pomp  and  magnificence.  Sully 
remonstrated,  but  in  vain.  Equipages 
of  great  splendor  were  prepared,  and 
Sillery  promised  Gabrielle  to  use  his 
utmost  endeavors  to  bring  about  her 
wishes. 

Henry  fretted  a  little  under  the  firm 
hand  with  which  Sully  restrained  his  ex- 
penditure. He  therefore  took  into  his 
confidence  and  favor  the  banker  Za- 
meti,  a  no  less  capable  man  of  business 
than  Sully.  He  had  a  feeling  for  art, 
which  was  wanting  in  the  minister,  and 
fond  of  pleasure  himself,  he  readily  fur- 
thered the  King's  inclination  that  way, 
by  facilitating  for  him  the  negotiation 
of  loans  with  the  great  Italian  jiuancicrs 
with  whom  he  was  connected  at  Genoa 
and  elsewhere.  With  him  Henry  met 
with  neither  objection  nor  difficulty,  nor 
did  Zameti  trouble  him,  as  did  Sully, 
with  long  lectures,  remonstrances,  and 
admonitions.  The  Duchesse  de  Beaufort 
also  confided  in  Zameti,  and  he  promised 
her  all  the  influence  he  possessed  to  fur- 
ther her  interests  at  Rome.  His  faith 
in  the  power  of  money  to  remove  obsta- 
cles was  great,  and  it  was  no  less  power- 
ful at  Rome,  he  told  her,  than  elsewhere. 
It  was  Zameti  who  arranged  with  M.  de 
Brissac  the  price  of  the  surrender  of 
Paris — that  fatal  blow  to  the  power  of 
the  Leaguers.  He  had  built  himself  a 
fine  h6id  in  the  new  QiiartUr  dcs  Ma- 
raisy  with  Italian  gardens  extending  to 
the  banks  of  the  Seine.  There  he  gave 
splendid  entertainments,  and  there  Hen- 
ry the  Fourth  and  la  belle  Duchesse  were 
his  frequent  guests.  There,  too,  the 
King  often  won  large  sums  of  money,  for 
he  was  no  less  adventurous  as  a  gambler 
than  as  a  soldier,  and  usually  the  same 
good  fortune  attended  him  with  the  dice 
as  with  the  sword. 

Reckless  prodigality  and  luxury  began 
once  more  to  prevail  in  the  French 
court,  when,  at  a  grand  ball,  the  news 
was  brought  to  Henry  of  the  surrender 
of  Amiens  to  the  Spaniards.  Without  a 
moment's  delay  he  sought  Gabrielle. 
"  Ma  inaitresse^'  he  said,  "  il  faiit  quit- 
ter  nos  delices  el  monter  h  cheval  pour 
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fait'C  tine  autre  guerre y  She  had  hoped 
ihe  wars  were  ended,  and  at  the  thought 
of  these  new  perils  burst  into  tears.  Slie 
begged  that  she  might  go  with  him  ;  but 
he  did  not  consent,  and  she  retired,  wuth 
lier  children,  to  her  Chateau  de  Mont- 
ccaux.  There  she  received  the  well- 
known  Chant  de  depart^  composed  by 
Henry  the  Fourth  before  setting  out  for 
I  his  war  : 

**Charmantc  Gabriellc, 
Perce  dc  millc  dards, 
Ouand  la  gloirc  in'ai)pcllc 
A  la  suite  de  Mars, 

Cruellc  departie, 
Malheureux  jour, 
Oue  ne  suis-je  sans  vie 
Ou  sans  amours  ! 
L'amour  sans  nulle  peine 
M'a,  par  vos  doux  rcp^ards, 
Commc  un  grand  capiiainc 
Mis  sous  ses  6tcndards. 

Cruelle  dt'parlie,'*  &c. 

There  are  extant  some  lines  in  reply  to 
the  above,  said  to  have  been  written  by 
(labrielle.  It  was  the  fashion  of  the 
day  to  write  complimentary  rhymes,  and 
to  give  expression  to  joy  and  sorrow  in 
sucli  stanz:is. 

The  King  laid  siege  to  Amiens  with  so 
much  vigor  that  the  Spaniards  were 
soon  anxious  to  ca])itulate,  and  through 
the  mediation  of  the  pope  and  his  leg- 
ate, Cardinal  de  Medicis,  a  treaty  was 
signed  at  Vervins  that  put  an  end  to  the 
v.arfare  between  France  and  Spain. 
Henry  writes  to  Gabrielle  : 

"  Mcs  belles  amours,  deux  heures  aprcs  I'ar- 
rivt'c  de  ce  portcur  vous  verrez  un  cavalier 
(|ji  vous  aimc  fort,  que  Ton  appele  roi  de 
iiance  ct  Navarre ;  titre  certainement  bien 
lionncrcux,  mais  bien  peniblc :  celui  de 
voire  sujet  est  bien  plus  dt'Iicieux.  Tons 
uois  sontbons  A  ciuelques  sauces cju'on  veuille 
Ics  mettre,  et  pas  resolu  de  le  coder  ^  per- 
sonne  ;  mais  c'est  trop  causer  j)Our  vous  voir 
siiut.  Hon  jour,  mon  lout.  Jebaisevos  beaux 
ycux  un  million  de  fois. — HiiNRi." 

'J'he  peace  of  Vervins  led  to  the  sub- 
mission, of  Brittany  and  to  that  of  the 
Due  de  Mercceur,  of  the  family  of  Lor- 
raine, who  had  long  set  the  King  at  defi- 
ance in  that  province.  Dei)rived  now' 
of  the  support  of  S|)ain,  his  duchess  be- 
sought Gabrielle  to  intercede  with  the 
King  on  the  Due's  behalf,  and  induce 
him  to  accept  his  submission.  She  did 
not  }>lead  in  vain.  The  King,  too,  was 
disposed  to  be  generous  and  forgiving 
towards  his  enemies.  One  condition, 
hvowever,  of  their  reconciliation  was  that 


the  little  Cesar,  Due  de  Vendome,  then 
four  years  of  age,  should  be  betrothed  to 
the  Due  de  Mercoeur's  equally  youthful 
daughter,  Franyoise  de  Lorraine.  The 
ceremony  was  performed  by  the  Cardi- 
nal de  Joyeuse  at  Angers  on  the  28th  of 
March,  1598,  and  in  the  presence  of  the 
Due  and  Duchesse  de  Mercoeur,  Henry 
the  Fourth  and  La  Duchesse  de  Beau- 
fort. Their  daughter,  la  petite  IlenriettCy 
then  in  her  cradle,  was  also  betrothed  to 
Henry  the  Second  of  the  royal  house  of 
Lorraine.  On  this  occasion,  it  is  said 
that  the  King,  as  a  further  assurance  of 
his  love  and  of  his  intention  to  marry 
Gabrielle  when  his  divorce  should  be 
obtained,  gave  her  the  "  anneau  du  sacre^ 
cet  anneau  dpnt  il  avait  epousi  la  F ranee ^ 
He  may  have  done  this  with  a  view  of 
fortifying  himself  in  that  intention,  for 
there  was  a  want  of  force  ayd  firmness 
in  his  character  that  often  prevented  him 
from  carrying  his  intentions  into  effect. 
The  Cardinal  de  Medicis,  who  had 
come  from  Rome  with  the  monk  Bona- 
Ventura  to  negotiate  the  peace,  had  been 
entertained  at  Fontainebleau,  Henry's 
favorite  residence.  The  King  had  there 
availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  of  urg- 
ing on  the  Cardinal  how  necessary  it  was 
that  the  pope  should  formally  release 
him,  whether  ^Lirguerite  consented  or 
not,  from  an  engagement  which,  from 
the  near  relationship  of  the  parties  who 
had  contracted  it,  had  actually  always 
been  null  in  the  eyes  of  the  Church. 
Cardinal  de  Medicis  admitted  that  it  was 
desirable,  but  said  the  successioi\  to  the 
throne  in  the  Bourbon  line  would  still  be 
unsecured  though  the  divorce  should  be 
granted,  if  the  King  died  without  pos- 
terity. As  the  King  made  no  reply — his 
thoughts  were  no  doubt  with  **  le  petit 
Char  "  at  that  moment — the  Cardinal 
suggested  a  marriage  with  the  Spanish 
Infanta;  but  Henry  did  not  admire 
"  ecite  noire''  as  the  fair  Gabrielle  had 
named  her.  Nor  much  more  to  his  taste 
was  Rubens'  fat,  florid  Marie  de  Medicis, 
whom  the  Cardinal  next  proposed — a 
relative  of  his  own  and  the  niece  of  the 
reigning  pope,  Clement  the  Eighth.  To 
her  he  did  not,  and  could  not,  of  course, 
to  the  Cardinal,  express  any  repugnance. 
But  he  did  not  dare  to  be  frank  in  the 
matter.  The  ecclesiastics,  therefore,  left 
France  promising  the  King  that  they 
would  use  their  influence  with  his  holiness 
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to  obtain  this  long-desired  divorce.  The 
King  immediately  sought  the  opinion  of 
the  most  2ib\t  jurisconsuiies  as  to  the  eligi- 
bility of  his  sons,  when  legitimatised,  to 
succeed  to  the  throne,  and  found  it  ad- 
verse to  his  wishes. 

Conversing  with  Sully  respecting  mar- 
riage with  a  foreign  princess,  Henry  said 
that  royal  birth  and  riches  w^ould  not 
satisfy  him  unless  united  to  **  beauty, 
prudence,  gentleness,  fruitfulness,  and 
wit."  Sully  named  in  succession  the 
princesses  of  Europe  he  thought  most 
eligible ;  but  Henry  found  them  all 
wanting,  from  the  accounts  he  had  had 
of  them,  in  one  or  more  of  these  quali- 
ties. He  added  that  without  seeking 
further  than  his  own  court  he  could 
name  a  lady  who,  though  neither  royal 
nor  rich,  possessed  every  charm  of  mind 
and  person.  Sully,  of  course,  under- 
stood well  to  whom  the  King  allud- 
ed, but  affected  surprise,  and  declared 
that  this  phoenix  was  unknown  to  him. 
The  King,\not  too  well  pleased  at  this, 
was  obliged  to  name  la  belle  Duc/iesse, 
and  seemed  to  cling  to  the  idea  that  her 
sons,  after  her  marriage  with  him,  would 
be  received  as  his  lawful  heirs. 

That  the  negotiation  going  on  at  Rome 
ivas  in  any  way  connected  with  the  sug- 
gestion of  a  marriage  wdth  Marie  de 
Medicis  had  been  carefully  concealed 
from  Gabrielle.  It,  however,  came  to 
her  knowledge  that  such  was  the  case. 
She  was  alarmed,  anxious,  her  spirits 
drooped.  The  King  re-assured  her,  re- 
doubled* his  attentions,  wrote  the  most 
passionate  letters  to  her,  if  absent  but  a 
single  day.  ^^Je  vous  aipeint^'  he  writes, 
''  en  toute  perfection  en  mon  dme,  dans 
f/ion  cceur^  dans  mes  yeuxT  Yet  she  was 
oppressed  by  melancholy  forebodings. 
To  dispel  them  the  King  took  her  to  ^''ses 
bcatix  deserts^'  as  he  was  fond  of  calling 
his  favorite  Fontainebleau.  The  Holy 
Week  was  approaching,  and  the  King's 
confessor  recommended  that  la  Duche^e 
should  perform  her  Easter  devotions  in 
Paris.  This  was  inflicting  penance  on 
the  King,  but  he  yielded  to  his  spiritual 
director,  and  wrote  to  Zameti — whose 
chdteau  he  thought  would  be  a  less  lugu- 
brious residence,  under  the  circum- 
stances, than  her  own — to  receive  her. 
Though  their  separation  was  to  be  one 
of  a  few  days  only,  the  King  was  as 
much    distressed    as   she.     He  accom- 


panied her  as  far  as  Melun,  where  she 
was  to  embark  in  the  King's  barge. 

Here  they  **  several  times  renewed  their 
parting  endearments.  Some  secret  presage 
of  evil  seemed  to  be  in  the  minds  of  both. 
She  earnestly  recommended  her  children  to 
him,  and  her  domestics  at  her  Chateau  de 
Montceaux.  The  King,  overcome  with  S3'm- 
pathising  grief,  listened  without  attempting 
to  comfort  her.  Again  they  took  leave,  and 
again  some  secret  emotion  drew  them  to  each 
other's  arms.  Henry  could  not  leave  her.  The 
Due  de  Roquelaure  and  another  of  the  nobles 
in  attendance  on  him,  led  him  away  by  force. 
His  last  words  were  to  desire  La  Varenne, 
the  superintendent  of  the  household,  to  con- 
duct her  in  safety  to  the  house  of  Zameti,  to 
whom  he  had  chosen  to  confide  the  care  of 
one  so  dear  to  him.  Zameti,  anxious  to 
please  the  King,  received  the  Duchesse  de 
Beaufort  with  the  utmost  courtesy.  On 
Maundy  Thursday,  loth  of  April,  1599,  after 
partaking  of  a  most  exquisitely  prepared 
dinner,  she  had  a  fancy  to  attend  the  evening 
service  at  the  Petit  St.  Antoine,  where  she 
went  with  Mademoiselle  de  Guise  and  the 
Duchesse  de  Retz.  During  the  service  she 
was  seized  with  fainting  fits.  Recovering  a 
little,  and  suspecting  she  had  been  poisoned, 
she  desired  to  be  taken  to  Madame  de  Sourdis, 
her  aunt,  in  the  cloister  of  St.  Germain  I'Aux- 
errois.  Fearful  convulsions  were  soon  fol- 
lowed by  symptoms  of  approaching  death. 
La  Riviere,  the  king's  physician,  came  in  all 
haste  to  see  her;  but  on  beholding  the  distor- 
tion of  her  countenance,  he  turned  away  with 
horror,  saying,  *  It  is  the  hand  of  God  !'  " 

And  thus,  it  would  seem,  this  pious 
quack  left  her  to  die.  La  Varenne  had 
written  to  the  King  when  first  she  was 
seized  with  fits.  On  receiving  the  letter 
the  King  mounted  his  horse  and  set  off 
for  Paris.  He  was  not  halfway  there 
when  a  second  messenger  met  him. 
Much  agitated,  he  dismounted  to  read 
the  letter  now  brought  to  him.  It  was 
short,  and  at  a  glance  he  learned  the  fa- 
tal truth — his  belle  Gabrielle  was  dead  ! 
In  the  madness  of  his  grief  he  threw 
himself  on  the  ground,  and  gave  w^ay  to 
the  violent  emotions  of  his  agony  and 
despair.  "  Heroes  have  their  weakness- 
es like  other  men."  The  dauntless 
Henry  the  Fourth,  saying  he  would  at 
least  **  look  on  her  loved  face  once  more," 
was  about  to  remount  his  horse,  when 
he  swooned,  and  fell  powerless  to  the 
ground.  The  messenger  informed  the 
cavaliers  who  accompanied  the  King  of 
the  disfigurement  the  convulsions  had 
occasioned  to  the  beautiful  face  of  Ga- 
brielle. Taking  advantage,  therefore,  of 
the  King's  swooning  they  conveyed  him 
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back  to  Fontaincbleaii,  "  to  spare  him 
the  further  agony  of  seeing  the  beauty  of 
the  woman  he  loved  turned  to  hideous- 
ness."  Sully  was  sent  for.  He  found 
the  King  walking  in  the  gallery,  in  ex- 
cessive grief.  He  strove  to  comfort 
him,  and  intermingled  his  consolations 
with  phrases  from  Scripture  and  the 
praises  of  Gabriclle.  These  ])raises 
pleased  the  King.  He  was  gratified  to 
think  that  Sully  now  believed  **  his  at- 
tachment to  Gabrielle  to  have  been 
founded  on  the  real  sympathy  of  their 
minds  and  the  sincerest  esteem — that  it 
was  not  a  mere  libertine  love." 

The  next  day  the  King  and  the  court 
appeared  in  mourning.  Black  was  first 
worn,  afterwards  violet,  for  a  period  of 
three  months.  The  funeral  of  Gabrielle 
was  splendid  ;  she  lay  in  state  at  St. 
Germain  I'Auxerrois,  under  a  royal  can- 
opy. The  King  and  his  children  and 
the  whole  court  knelt  around  her  coffin. 
By  her  side  lay  her  newly  born-dead 
child.  The  bodies  were  conducted  with 
great  pomp  to  the  Abbey  of  Maubuisson 
for  burial.  Many  were  the  conjectures 
as  to  the  real  cause  of  her  death.  "  Was 
it  poison  ?"  Not  unlikely.  Yet,  con- 
sidering the  ])osition  she  held,  she  had 
but  few  enemies.  It  was,  however,  sig- 
nificantly remarked  that  at  the  "  7rpas 
cxf/uiY*  of  Maundy  Thursday  she  had 
])artaken  of  a  salad  **  skilfully  prepared  it 
ritaliefinc^''  and  that  a  twitching  of  the 
nerves  and  a  sfense  of  irritation  in  the 
throat  seized  her  as  she  left  the  garden 
of  the  hotel  on  her  way  to  church.  Or, 
was  it  some  communication — no  less 
than  poison,  fatal  in  its  effect — made  to 
her  by  Zameti,  either  by  design  or  inad- 
vertence }  something  respecting  tlie 
King's  marriage  with  Marie  de  IMedicis, 


that  seemed  to  give  reality  to  her  anx- 
ious forebodings,  and  that  dealt  her  her 
death  blow  by  suddenly  paralyzing  the 
hopes  she  had  fondly  cherished  for 
years  1  If  it  was  so,  how  must  the  weak- 
ness and  duplicity  of  Henry  have  added 
bitterness  to  her  grief !  For  she  had 
that  same  day  received  two  letters  from 
him,  full  of  tenderest  expressions  of 
affection,  and  telling  her  of  the  progress 
of  the  negotiation  at  Rome  and  of  his 
impatient  desire  to  make  her  queen. 
And  for  several  years  she  had  lived  and 
been  regarded  more  as  a  queen  than  a 
mistress.  The  court  mourning,  and  the 
visits  of  condolence  the  foreign  ambas- 
sadors jjaid  to  the  King  on  the  occasion 
of  her  death,  prove  that.  The  Parlia- 
ment even  sent  a  solemn  dei)utation  to 
express  their  sympathy  with  him,  as 
though  she  had  been  recognised  as 
queen  consort.  Henry  the  Fourth,  in 
his  reply  to  the  address  of  this  deputa- 
tion, said,  **  La  racinc  dc  vion  ca'ur  est 
morte ;  il  7ie  rejcttera  plus.'*  This 
proved  to  be  not  quite  the  truth,  yet  the 
l)lace  that  "  la  belle  Gabrielle'*  had  held 
in  his  heart  was  probably  never  wholly 
possessed  by  another.  Latterly  he  had 
wavered  between  love  and  political  ex- 
pediency. But  had  not  the  beautiful 
Duchesse  de  Beaufort,  then  in  her  twenty- 
eighth  year,  thus  Suddenly  and  mysteri- 
ously died,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that 
the  marriage  of  Henry  the  Fourth  and 
Marie  de  Mcdicis  would  never  have 
taken  place.  It  was  celebrated  in  Decem- 
ber 1600.  It  sejcured,  legitimately,  the 
throne  of  France  to  the  Bourbons,  and 
probably  saved  the  country  from  the 
miseries  of  another  civil  war,  to  which  a 
disputed  succession  might  have  given 
rise. —  Temple  Bar, 
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A  YEAR  ago  we  walked  the  woods, 

A  year  ago  to-day ; 
The  lanes  were  white  with  blackthorn  bloom. 

The  hedges  sweet  with  may. 


We  trod  the  happy  woodland  ways, 
Where  sunset  lights  between 

The  slender  hazel-stems  streamed  clear, 
And  turned  to  gold  the  green. 
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Thrushes  sang  through  the  cool  green  arch, 
Where  clouds  of  wind-flowers  grew  : 

That  beauty  all  was  lost  to  me, 
For  lack  of  love  to  you. 

And  you,  too,  missed  the  peace  which  might 

Have  been,  yet  might  not  be. 
From  too  much  doubt  and  fear  of  Fate, 

And  too  much  love  of  me. 

This  year,  O  love  !    no  thing  is  changed  : 

As  bright  a  sunset  glows; 
Again  we  walk  the  wild  wet  woods. 

Again  the  bluebell  blows. 

But  still  our  drifted  spirits  fail 

Spring's  happiness  to  touch ; 
For  now  you  do  not  care  for  me. 

And  I  love  you  too  much  ! 

Good  Words. 
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THE   FABULOUS   L\   ZOOLOGY. 


BY    ANDREW    WILSON,    PH.D. 


Zoological  science  has  ever  been 
famous  for  the  fabulous  forms  which 
fancy  and  superstition  have  from  time  to 
time  included  within  its  limits.  And 
this,  for  the  very  good  reason,  that  the 
animal  world  affords  the  most  likely  and 
suitable  series  of  objects  upon  which  the 
imagination  of  the  superstitious  might 
play.  A  very  long  stretch  of  history  is 
attached  to  the  present  subject.  In- 
deed, the  first  beginnings  of  natural  his- 
tory science  had  their  dawn  and  origin  in 
the  myths  and  fancies  which  the  earlier 
naturalists  and  writers  gave  forth  as 
the  veritable  accounts  of  the  true  and 
real  in  the  animal  world.  Ranging  thus 
from  the  classical  times,  with  their  tales 
of  monstrous  forms  of  undefined  shape 
and  name,  through  the  middle  ages  with 
their  accounts  of  gigantic  cuttlefishes, 
mermaids,  and  other  beings,  down  to  the 
enlightened  present,  in  which  the  legend- 
ary "  sea  serpent "  still  holds  its  own,  the 
fabulous  part  of  natural  history  science 
may  be  shown  to  have  an  ancestry 
worthy,  in  point  of  age  at  least,  of  any 
branch  of  philosophic  thought  that  can 
well  be  named. 

Nor,  perhaps,  has  the  belief  in,  and 
investigation  of  the  mythical  in  science 
been  without  a  powerful  influence  on 
the    real    and    true   in  natural  history 


studies.  The  very  desire  to  ascertain  or 
prove  the  falsity  of  any  given  statement, 
has  frequently  set  afoot  the  work  of  ver- 
ification, and  has  resulted  in  the  over- 
throw of  most  of  the  beliefs  which  had 
come  to  be  respected  from  their  great 
age  and  venerable  antiquity,  if  from  no 
other  or  more  reasonable  cause.  This 
principle  of  attaining  the  real  through 
the  ideal  is  not  confined  to  biological  in- 
vestigation. It  forms  a  mode  of  inquiry 
common  to  many  branches  of  orderly 
thought ;  and  frequently  presents  to  the 
truth-seeker  the  only  available  means 
of  tracing  the  origin,  growth,  or  actual 
nature  of  many  subjects  in  the  history 
even  of  man  himself. 

In  the  present  topic,  therefore,  not 
merely  the  zoologist,  but  also  the  anti- 
quary, may  feel  a  deep  and  kindred  in- 
terest ;  and  the  study  of  the  mythical  in 
biology  may  in  time  be  included,  as  it 
certainly  desen'es  to  be,  among  the  most 
fascinating  of  the  pursuits  proper  to  the 
student  of  antiquarian  and  folk-lore. 

The  subjects  of  the  mythical  zoologist 
are  by  no  means  confined  to  the  highest 
groups  of  the  animal  world.  On  the 
contrary,  and  as  we  shall  presently  ob- 
serve, animals  of  a  comparatively  low 
degree  of  organization  have  from  time 
to  time  contributed  to  swell  the  list  of 
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his  idealities.  And  groups  of  organisms, 
very  far  removed  from  each  other  in  all 
the  aspects  of  scientific  relationship, 
have  sometimes  l>een  united  in  a  mythi- 
cal bond,  in  the  records  and  svstems  of 
fabulous  fauna. 

Cliief  among  the  traditionary  forms 
familiar  to  all,  are  the  *'  mermaids"  and 
"mermen"  of  the  mariner.  These  be- 
ings are  of  strictly  classical  kind,  inas- 
much as  the  sailors  of  past  ages  enter- 
tained a  firm  belief  in  their  existence, 
and  the  mermaid,  even  in  our  own  day, 
has  come  to  hold  a  stable  place  in  the 
legendary  lore  of  the  sea.  Probably  the 
more  classic  siren,  or  syren,  and  the 
nider  mermaid,  have  originated  from  a 
common  root-stock  based  on  mythologi- 
cal foundations  ;  since,  as  every  school- 
boy knows,  there  are  no  lack  of  analo- 
gous tritons,  in  the  retinue  of  the  great 
sea- god,  Neptune  himself. 

The  more  modern  and  prevalent  idea 
of  the  mermaid,  however,  wms  that  of 
the  upper  half  of  a  beauteous  female 
form,  united  to  the  scaly  tail  of  a  fish. 
And  the  mariner  generally  represented 
this  fair  being  as  engaged  in  toilet  ope- 
rations, dressing  her  luxuriant  tresses, 

'*  Willi  a  cuinl)  and  a  glass  in  her  hand," 

as  the  old  sea-song  has  it.  To  the  mer- 
maidens  were  also  ascribed  certain  qual- 
ities not  usually  or  naturally  associated 
with  intelligent  beauty,  namely,  the  pow- 
er of  luring  amorous  navigators  to  de- 
struction by  singing  to  them  siren-like 
jays,  and  of  thus  enticing  them  below 
the  waves  into  the  depths  of  the  sea.  In 
this  latter  phase  of  mermaiden  charac- 
ter, it  is  not  dithcult  again  to  perceive  a 
relationship  to  the  classical  siren,  and  to 
the  more  modern  Lorelei  of  the  Rhine. 

The  zoological  representatives  of  the 
sirens  are  most  nearlv  found  in  those 
creatures  allied  to  the  whales,  and 
known  by  the  general  name  of  MamitecSy 
or  "  sea-cows."  These  are  aquatic  mam- 
mals of  large  si/e,  inhabiting  the  estuaries 
of  rivers,  and  the  shallow  waters  of 
ocean-bound  shores.  The  Dugongs 
{Hahio?'c)  thus  occur  on  the  shores  of 
the  Indian  Ocean,  and  on  the  Australian 
coasts ;  whilst  the  only  other  genus  of 
living  Sirenians — the  Manatees  {Mana- 
tus) — are  found  on  the  Atlantic  coasts 
of  Africa  and  South  America.  The 
sirenia  j»ossess  the  front   limbs   in  the 


form  of  swimming-paddles ;  the  hinder 
memberJ;  being  totally  unrepresented. 
The  head  is  proportional  in  size  to  the 
body,  which  terminates  yjosteriorly  in  a 
horizontal  tail-fin  resembling  that  seen 
in  whales. 

These  creatures  have  the  habit  of  rais- 
ing themselves  in  the  water  in  a  semi- 
erect  posture,  and  their  appearance  in 
this  position,  together  with  the  intelligent 
aspect  of  the  face,  and  the  position  of 
the  mammary  glands  on  the  chest,  gives 
them,  especially  when  viewed  from  a  dis- 
tance, a  close  resemblance  to  the  human 
*'  form  divine."  Indeed,  the  zoological 
name  "  Sirenia,"  applied  to  the  special 
order  of  mammals  in  which  these  animals 
are  included,  has  been  given  to  them  in 
allusion  to  their  thus  counterfeiting,  as  it 
were,  the  siren-like  aspect  of  the  fabulous 
creatures  of  the  mariner. 

V>Y  seme  travellers,  also,  the  Sirenia  are 
said  to  use  the  front  limbs  so  as  to  imitate 
the  motions  of  humanity  when  it  dis- 
ports itself  amid  the  water ;  and  the 
young  are  described  as  occasionally  be- 
ing fondled  in  the  **  arms"  of  the  parents ; 
although  confessedly  this  latter  state- 
ment requires  confirmation.  There  can, 
however,  be  no  question  as  to  the  strik- 
ing likeness  which  the  sirenia,  in  their 
semi-erect  posture,  present  to  human  be- 
ings standing  in  shallow  waters.  And  it 
can  readily  be  imagined  how  naturally 
the  earlier  navigators,  superstitious  with 
all  the  nature  of  their  race,  and  with  but 
imperfect  knowledge  of  the  objects  they 
gazed  upon,  should  tell  their  tales,  veri- 
fied by  eye-witnesses,  to  stay-at-home 
l)eople,  of  the  wondrous  sea-maids  and 
mermen  they  had  beheld  disporting 
themselves  in  the  waters  wherein  they 
had  sailed. 

The  Dutch  name  for  the  manatee 
means  **  little  bearded  man  ;"  the  Portu- 
guese name  signifying  '*  woman-fish  ;" 
whilst  the  French  term  the  creature  "  la- 
mantin."  And  Scoresby,  the  intelligent 
and  educated  mariner,  says  of  these 
forms,  that  he  has  seen  these  animals  in 
such  positions  that  the  human  appear- 
ance was  very  closely  imitated  ;  whilst 
on  one  occasion  the  surgeon  of  his  ship 
rei)orted  to  him  **  that  he  had  seen  a  man 
with  his  head  just  appearing  above  the 
surface  of  the  water,"  so  deceptive  was 
the  aspect  of  the  sirenian. 

Many  of  the  seal  tribe  with  their  in- 
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telligent  countenances — even  more  hu- 
man-like than  those  of  the  sirenia — and 
expressive  eyes,  might  similarly  be  mis- 
taken for  beings  of  human  kind  when 
regarded  from  a  distance  ;  whilst  the  po- 
sitions assumed  by  these  animals  when 
resting  on  rocks,  are  in  many  cases  high- 
ly suggestive  of  the  recumbent  human 
figure. 

What  the  fabled  "  unicorn"  represents 
in  actual  zoology,  if  indeed  it  represents 
a  real  form  at  all,  constitutes  rather  a 
puzzling  question ;  and  the  "  griffins," 
**  dragons,"  and  other  forms  of  heraldry 
and  romance,  may  be  noted  in  similar 
terms.  Very  probably  the  unicorn  myth 
was  derived  from  a  horned  animal  be- 
longing to  one  of  the  numerous  families 
of  mammals  which  possess  these  append- 
ages. We  certainly  know  of  no  living 
or  extinct  animal  which  possessed  a  sin- 
gle horn  springing  from  the  middle  of 
the  forehead,  as  represented  in  the  gal- 
lant, co-defender,  with  the  lion,  of  the 
British  crown.  The  rhinoceroses  cer- 
tainly possess  one  or  two  unpaired  horny 
appendages,  which,  however,  are  borne 
on  the  nasal  bones  ;  and  it  has  been  sug- 
gested that  the  "  one-horned  "  or  Indian 
rhinoceros  represents  the  unicorn  of  the 
ancients  —  the  progress  of  the  myth 
through  the  classical  ages  duly  shifting 
the  horn  from  its  somewhat  unusual  po- 
sition on  the  nose,  to  a  decidedly  more 
elegant  situation  on  the  forehead.  But 
no  conjecture  may  be  offered  with  a 
view  of  reconciling  the  heavy  body  of 
the  rhinoceros  with  the  light,  elegant 
form  of  the  unicorn  ;  the  exact  descent 
of  which  from  an  actual  form,  may,  as 
already  remarked,  be  reasonably  doubted. 

Passing  from  the  higher  vertebrates  to 
the  lower  groups  of  the  animal  world, 
we  may  note  amid  the  Molluscous  ani- 
mals, the  alleged  occurrence  of  gigantic 
cuttlefishes.  Accounts  of  monstrous 
specimens  of  these  animals  are  abundantly 
met  with  in  the  works  of  the  classic 
writers  and  naturalists ;  and  strangely 
enough  in  the  present  day,  instances, 
verifying  in  some  measure  the  classical 
accounts,  have  occurred,  wherein  the 
actual  development  of  large  Cephalopods 
has  been  placed  beyond  the  shadow  of  a 
doubt.  Aristotle  and  Pliny  relate  stories 
of  various  giants  of  the  cuttlefish  group  ; 
Pliny,  in  particular,  noting  one  form, 
which  was  said  to  have  devastated  the 
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fishings  on  the  Spanish  coasts,  the  body 
of  which  when  captured  weighed  seven 
hundred  pounds,  its  arms  being  about 
thirty  feet  in  length,  and  the  head  alone 
weighing  an  additional  seven  hundred 
pounds  !  In  the  middle  ages,  when  the 
mythical  in  zoology  flourished  even  more 
abundantly  than  in  the  classic  ages, 
naturalists  seemed  to  glory  in  the  perpet- 
uation of  tales  and  stories  of  monstrous 
cuttlefish  forms.  To  this  age  belongs 
the  celebrated  "  kraken  "  or  *'  poutpe" 
of  the  northern  European  seas,  a  mon- 
ster Cephalopod,  chiefly  constructed 
after  the  heart  and  mind  of  Denis  de 
Montfort,  and  gravely  described  by  Pon- 
toppidan,  a  learned  bishop  of  Bergen  in 
Norway,  as  "  liker  an  island  than  an  ani- 
mal." Linnceus  himself,  with  all  his 
acuteness  and  learning,  described  or 
mentioned  the  kraken  under  the  appella- 
tion of  Sepia  vu'crocosmos  in  his  earlier 
writings,  but  subsequently  expunged  it 
from  the  records  of  zoology,  being  con- 
vinced of  its  non-existence.  And  in  the 
present  day,  we  find  Victor  Hugo,  in  his 
famous  "  Toilers  of  the  Sea,"  enlisting 
the  aid  of  a  monster  cuttlefish,  in  the 
service  and  interests  of  fiction — a  cir- 
cumstance which  has  served  to  invest 
the  cuttlefishes  of  ordinary  existence,  as 
seen  in  our  large  aquaria,  with  a  great 
deal  of  interest. 

Without  denying  positively  that  the 
legends  above  alluded  to  contained  any 
germ  of  truth  or  were  based  on  any 
probable  grounds,  there  can  be  little  hesi- 
tation in  asserting  that  they  bear  evi- 
dence of  great  exaggeration.  The  very 
periods  of  time  and  history  in  which 
they  first  appeared  were  marked,  in 
other  than  purely  scientific  literature,  by 
gross  profuseness  of  romantic  detail. 
And  hence  the  purely  legendary  charac- 
ter of  very  many  of  these  tales  may  be 
safely  assumed,  even  whilst  we  may  admit 
the  more  leasonable  of  them  to  contain  a 
nucleus  of  truth  and  feasibility. 

Several  verified  instances  have  oc- 
curred, especially  of  late  years,  confirma- 
tory of  the  views  of  those  naturalists  who 
reasonably  allowed  that  in  the  cuttlefish 
class,  as  among  other  groups  of  organ- 
isms, largely-developed  individuals  might 
from  time  to  time  be  found.  This  opin- 
ion, supported  by  the  experience  of 
everyday  life  and  of  biological  science, 
might  be  qualified  by  the  statement  that 
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such  instances  of  abnormal  development 
were  of  exceptional  and  detached  kind, 
and  were  not  to  be  regarded  as  includ- 
ing any  more  important  features  than 
merely  occasional  deviations  from  nor- 
mal  laws.  We  miglit  thus  reasonably  be- 
lieve in  the  development  of  huge  mem- 
bers of  an  ordinary  and  common  species 
of  cuttlefish,  without  assuming  that  a 
distinct  species  or  race  of  such  giants 
actually  existed. 

On  this  theory  may  be  explained  the 
instance  mentioned  in  the  account  of 
Captain  Cook's  first  voyage,  in  which 
the  dead  body  of  a  huge  cuttlefish  was 
met  with  between  Cape  Horn  and  the 
Polynesian  islands.  Portions  of  the  ten- 
tacles or  arms  of  this  specimen  were 
duly  preserved  by  the  naturalist3  of  the 
expedition,  and  these  interesting  remains 
may  still  be  inspected,  if  we  mistake  not, 
by  the  curious  in  such  matters  in  the 
Hunterian  Collection  in  the  Museum  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  Lon- 
don. This  form,  referred  to  the  genus 
OnycJiotcuihis^  is  calculated  to  have 
measured  six  feet  at  least,  inclusive  of 
the  arms.  A  specimen  cast  up  on  the 
Jutland  coast  in  1S53  or  1854,  and  de- 
scribed by  Steenstrup,  is  stated  to  have 
filled  several  wheelbarrows  when  cut  up 
for  bait  by  the  fishermen  ;  and  the  ten- 
tacles of  this  form  are  said,  at  their 
thickest  portion,  to  have  equalled  the 
human  thigh  in  thickness  and  bulk. 
Other  and  similar  instances  might  be  re- 
lated, but  we  may  content  ourselves  by 
referring  to  two  additional  cases  only. 

In  1 86 1,  the  French  war-steamer  ^/tv- 
toii  came  upon  a  gigantic  living  cuttle, 
floating  on  the  surface  of  the  sea,  about 
one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  north-east 
of  Teneri0e.  'Phis  animal  was  attacked 
and  secured  by  a  noose  being  slipped 
around  its  body,  which  unfortunately 
was  arrested  at  the  projecting  tail-fin, 
with  the  result  of  detaching  the  tail  from 
the  body.  This  latter  portion  was  hauled 
on  board,  and  weighed  over  forty  pounds. 
The  total  length  of  this  form — which, 
from  the  drawing  and  account  given  of 
the  circumstance,  appears  to  have  be- 
longed to  the  same  genus  {Loligo)  to 
which  the  common  squid  of  our  own 
coasts  (Z.  vulgaris)  belongs — was  esti- 
mated at  about  fifty  feet  (equal  to  fifteen 
metres),  exclusive  of  its  arms,  whilst  its 
weight  was  calculated  to    average  two 


thousand  kilogrammes,  or  about  four 
thousand  pounds.  With  regard  to  this 
case,  however,  it  has  been  remarked  that 
the  two  elongated  arms  found  in  all  the 
Calamaries  are  not  represented  as  being 
possessed  by  this  giant  of  the  race  ;  and 
it  is  open  for  us  either  to  believe  that 
the  hurry  and  confusion,  as  was  extreme- 
ly i)robable,  may  have  prevented  an  ex- 
actly correct  drawing  (taken  on  the  spot 
by  one  of  the  officers  of  the  Alectoti) 
having  been  made  ;  or  that  it  may  have 
lost  the  two  elongated  tentacles ;  or, 
lastly,  that  this  form  represented  a  new 
genus  or  species.  With  the  last  opinion 
no  naturalist  will-  care  to  agree  on  the 
slight  evidence  aflorded  him,  and  with 
the  chances  of  the  other  probabilities  be- 
ing correct. 

A  notable  instance  in  which  a  cuttle- 
fish of  gigantic  size  was  submitted  to  ac- 
tual inspection  and  measurement  may  be 
regarded  as  being  one  of  more  satisfac- 
tory kind  than  the  preceding  cases.  In 
1873,  two  fishermen  encountered  a  large 
cuttle  in  Conception  Bay,  Newfound- 
land. The  animal,  on  being  struck, 
stretched  its  arms  across  the  boat,  but 
the  fishermen  severed  the  obtrusive 
members  with  an  axe,  whereupon  the 
mutilated  Cephalopod  at  once  retreated. 
One  of  the  arms  was  partly  preserved, 
and  in  its  shortened  length  measures 
nineteen  feet.  It  lost  six  feet  of  its 
length  before  preservation,  and  the  fish*- 
ermen  state  that  about  ten  feet  still  re- 
mained attached  to  the  body.  This  would 
give  a  total  length  of  thirty-five  feet  to 
each  of  these  arms,  whilst  the  body  itself 
was  estimated  to  measure  sixty  fee^  in 
length  and  five  feet  in  diameter. 

A  photograph  of  parts  of  a  second 
cuttle-fish  of  large  size,  recently  cast 
ashore  on  the  Newfoundland  coast,  and 
described  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Harvey,  of 
St.  John's,  Newfoundland,  lies  before 
the  writer.  It  rei)resents  the  head  and 
ten  arms  of  a  large  cuttlefish  supported 
on  a  stand.  Eight  of  these  ten  arms  are 
of  equal  length — as  in  all  of  the  Deca^ 
podouSy  or  **  ten-armed,"  cuttlefishes — 
whilst  two  are  greatly  elongated,  and 
possess  suckers  at  their  extremities  only. 
The  latter  are  each  twenty-four  feet 
long;  the  eight  shorter  arms  measure 
each  six  feet  in  length,  and  ten  inches  in 
circumference  at  their  bases.  The  suck* 
ers    are    "  denticulated,"    or  exhibit   a 
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"toothed"  structure;  and  the  eyes, 
prominent  in  all  these  creatures,  attained 
a  diameter  of  four  inches. 

These  instances  therefore  prove  that 
gigantic  Cephalopods  undoubtedly  exist, 
but  the  exact  nature  of  such  forms,  and 
more  especially  their  relations  with  their, 
more  common-place  neighbors,  form 
subjects  which  only  more  extensive  in- 
formation can  elucidate. 

As  mythical  as  are  the  older  accounts 
of  large  Cephalopods,  is  the  poetical 
idea  concerning  that  interesting  cuttle- 
fish, the  Paper  nautilus,  or  Paper  sailor 
— the  Argonaiita  argo  of  the  naturalist. 
Every  one  known  Byron's  description 
of  this  httle  form,  as 

**The  tender  nautilus  who  steers  his  prow, 
The  seaborn  sailor  of  his  shell  canoe, 
The  ocean  Mab,  the  fairj-  of  the  sea  ; " 

whilst  Pope  in  his  turn  bids  us 

*•  Learn  of  the  liitle  nautilus  to  sail, 
Spread  the  thin   oar,  and   catch  the  rising 
grvle." 

And  ^\on\.^o\Xi^xy^  par  excellence  \\\it  poet 
of  the  sea,  in  analogous  terms  beauti- 
fully describes  the  nautilus,  under  the 
idea  of  its  constituting  a  living  ship,  of 
hoisting  its  two  expanded  arms  to  the 
wind,  as  a  "  twofold  sail,"  and  of  using 
its  other  six  arms  as  oars. 

Beautiful  as  the  idea  may  seem  of  the 
paper  sailor,  thus  floating  on  the  billows, 
and  unthankful  as  may  be  the  office  to 
dispel  the  poetic  fiction  by  the  sterner 
and  less  elegant  truth,  it  must  neverthe- 
less be  stated  that  in  no  case  does  the 
argonaut  use  its  arms  as  sails  and  oars, 
and  in  no  sense  can  it  thus  float  gaily 
over  the  surface  of  the  sea.  The  two 
expanded  arms  are  used  to  secrete  and 
repair  the  delicate  shell,  and  ordinarily 
embrace  that  structure,  which  is  not  or- 
ganically or  firmly  connected  to  the 
body,  save  for  the  arms.  And  when 
tKe  paper  nautilus  moves,  ft  does  so 
after  the  fashion  of  its  more  mun- 
dane and  less  famous  neighbors.  It 
can  come  to  the  surface,  it  is  true,  as  do 
other  cuttlefish  forms  ;  but  there  it  can 
only  propel  itself  along  backwards  by 
means  of  the  jets  (Teau  from  its  "  fun- 
nel ;"  these  jets  consisting  of  the  water 
which  has  been  used  in  respiration  or 
breathing.  Or  it  may  crawl  head  down- 
wards over  the  bottom  of  the  sea  by 
means   of  its  arms  and   their  suckers. 


But  other  means  of  locomotion  it  has 
none ;  and  the  webbed  or  expanded 
arms  arc  rarely,  if  ever,  detached  from 
the  fragile  shell. 

The  measurements  given  of  gigantic 
cuttlefishes,  it  may  lastly  be  remarked 
in  concluding  our  observations  on  these 
forms,  are  susceptible  in  most  instances , 
of  much  modification,  it  being  an  exceed- 
ingly difficult,  and  in  some  cases  impos- 
sible task,  exactly  or  correctly  to  estimate 
the  relative  proportions  of  one  part  or 
fragment  of  an  organism  to  the  entire 
bulk.  And  allowance  for  errors  and 
mistakes  on  this  ground  must  therefore 
be  made  in  all  cases  in  which  only  frag- 
mentary remains  of  these  animals  have 
been  met  with. 

A  subject  of  allied  nature  to  gigantic 
cuttlefishes,  and  one  which  has  always 
held  a  high  place  in  mythical  zoology,  is 
formed  by  the  famous  ^'  sea-serpent." 
The  mere  mention  of  this  name  '\%  fre- 
quently sufficient  to  excite  all  our  credu- 
lous and  risible  faculties ;  and  so  hope- 
less and  seemingly  inexplicable  a  subject 
has  this  topic  become,  that  it  is  by  al- 
most common  consent  allocated  to  the 
domain  of  popular  superstition,  and  thus 
placed  wholly  without  the  category  of 
sober  natural  history  studies. 

A  little  reflection,  however,  may  soon 
convince  one,  that  the  "  sea-serpent " 
tales  are  not  invariably  to  be  treated  in 
this  offhand  manner,  but  are  certainly 
worthy  of  more  serious  consideration. 
We  do  not  mean  to  insist  that  all  of 
these  stories  contain  even  a  germ  of 
probability ;  but  we  maintain  that  in 
many  cases  we  are  shut  up  to  the  choice, 
either  of  assuming  that  the  eyes  and  in- 
tellects of  many  trustworthy  spectators 
must  from  time  to  time  have  been  utter- 
ly deceived,  by  some  appearances  mim- 
icking marine  serpentine  forms  ;  or  that 
the  accounts  are  utterly  unworthy  of  be- 
lief. There  are  very  many  calmly  and 
circumstantially  related  and  duly  verified 
accounts  of  serpentine,  or  at  any  rate  of 
anomalous  marine  forms  having  been 
closely  inspected  by  the  crews  and  pas- 
sengers of  vessels.  Either,  therefore,  we 
must  argue  that  in  every  instance  the 
senses  of  intelligent  men  and  women  have 
played  them  false  ;  or  we  must  simply 
assume  they  are  describing  what  they 
have  never  seen.  The  accounts  in  many 
instances  so  minutely  describe  the  ap- 
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pearance  of  such  forms,  inspected  from 
a  near  standpoint,  that  the  possibility  of 
their  being  mistaken  for  inanimate  ob- 
jects, as  they  might  be  if  viewed  from  a 
distance,  is  rendered  entirely  improbable. 
We  may  thus  then  affirm  safely  that 
there  arc  many  verified  i^ieces  of  evi- 
.  dence  on  record  of  strange  marine  forms 
having  been  met  with,  which  evidences 
judged  according  to  ordinary  and  com- 
mon-sense rules,  go  to  prove,  firstly,  that 
certain  hitherto  undescribed  marine  or- 
ganisms do  certainly  exist  in  the  sea- 
depths. 

A  second  suggestion  naturally  follows 
in  the  question,  as  to  what  support 
natural-history  science  can  give  to  the 
above  proposition.  To  this  it  may  be  re- 
plied that  zoologists  can  but  admit  the 
correctness  of  the  observation.  Certain 
organisms,  and  especially  those  of  marine 
kind  (<r..y.  certain  whales),  are  known  to 
be  of  exceedingly  rare  occurrence.  Our. 
knowledge  of  marine  reptilia  is  con- 
fessedly very  small ;  and,  best  of  all, 
there  is  no  counter  objection  or  feasible 
argument  which  the  naturalist  can  offer 
by  way  of  denying  the  above  proposi- 
tion. He  would  be  forced  to  admit  thus 
the  existence  of  purely  marine  genera  of 
snakes — 1\.(,^.  the  Hydroph'uii^  of  the  In- 
dian Ocean — which  possess  compressed 
tails  adapted  for  swimming,  and  other 
points  of  organisation  admittedly  suited 
for  a  i)urely  aquatic  existence.  If,- 
therefore,  we  admit  the  i)ossibility,  nay, 
even  the  reasonable  probability,  that 
gigantic  members  of  these  water-snakes 
may  occasionally  be  developed,  we  should 
state  a  powerful  case  for  the  assumed 
and  r probable  existence  of  a  natural 
"  sea-serpent.'*  We  confess  we  do  not 
well  see  how  such  a  chain  of  probabili- 
ties can  be  readily  set  aside,  supported 
as, they  are  in  the  possibility  of  their  oc- 
currence by  zoological  science,  and  in 
the  actual  details  of  the  case,  by  evi- 
dence as  trustworthy  in  many  cases  as 
that  received  in  our  courts  of  law. 

It  is  not  meant,  of  course,  to  be 
affirmed,  that  gigantic  marine  snakes 
form  the  only  animals  which  may  consti- 
tute the  "sea-serpents,*'  so  frequently 
described.  The  Plcsiosauri  and  Ichihy- 
osauri  of  the  geologist,  have  in  some 
cases  been  disinterred  and  revivified, 
and  somewhat  unnecessarily,  we  think, 
to  do  duty  for  the  "  sea-serpents.'*     Our 


argument  merely  tends  to  show  that, 
quoad  likely  organisms,  there  is  as  great 
provision  in  the  ranks  of  marine  zoology 
for  peopling  the  oceans  with  occasional 
sea-serpents  by  gigantic  developments  of 
ordinary  species,  as  for  the  occasional 
production  of  monstrous  cuttlefishes — 
the  existence  of  which  latter  might,  some 
few  years  ago,  have  been  as  strenuously 
denied  as  the  actual  presence  of  **  sea- 
serpents"  is  now  by  many  naturalists, 
and  not  a  few  ordinary  people. 

The  writer  recently  communicated  to 
the  daily  journals  a  suggestion  that,  in 
those  fishes  familiarly  named  "  Ribbon- 
fishes,"  likely  representatives  of  **  sea- 
serpents'*  might  be  found.  The  fishes 
alluded  to  form  a  well-known  family 
(Cepolidce)^  belonging  to  the  order  (2>- 
leostei)  in  which  all  our  familiar  food- 
fishes  are  included.  They  derive  their 
popular  and  scientific  names  from  the 
elongated,  band-like  shape  of  their  bod- 
ies ;  and  as  they  are  known  occasionally 
to  attain  a  very  large  size,  the  probabili- 
ties of  such  fishes  being  mistaken  for 
serpentine  forms — especially  when  view- 
ed from  a  short  distance,  and  when 
swimming  through  the  water  with  a  ser- 
pentine motion — are  largely  increased. 
One  preserved  and  dried  specimen  which 
the  writer  had  an  opportunity  of  examin- 
ing, measured  twelve  feet  three  inches 
in  length,  eleven  and  a  quarter  inches  in 
depth,  and  two  and  three  quarters  inches 
in  thickness.  This  specimen  was  the 
Gymnctrus  (or  Rcgalccus)  Banksii  of 
naturalists. 

Another  specimen,  captured  oft  the 
Northumberland  coast,  measured  thir- 
teen and  a  half  feet  in  length,  fifteen 
inches  in  depth,  and  five  inches  in  thick- 
ness. These  dimensions  are  known  to 
have  been  greatly  exceeded,  as  the  se- 
quel will  show.  The  extreme  length  of 
these  fishes,  and  their  dissimilarity  in 
outward  firm  from  their  finny  neigh- 
bors, would  render  the  mistake  of  re- 
garding them  as  marine  serpents  very 
readily  committed,  especially  by  persons 
who  were  unfamiliar  with  zoological  de- 
tails. After  the  publication  of  the  fore- 
going observations,  the  writer  received  a 
somewhat  startling  confirmation  of  his 
belief  in  the  occasional  large  develop- 
ment of  these  fishes,  from  the  head  of  a 
well-know^n  firm  of  fish-merchants  in 
Edinburgh.  The  facts  elicited  were  to  the 
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effect  that  whilst  the  sraack  Sovereign^ 
of  Hull,  Baillie  commander,  was  engaged 
some  thirty  years  ago  in  trawling  off  the 
coast  of  Fife,  the  crew  captured  in  the 
trawl  a  gigantic  "  Ribbon  "  or  "  Tape- 
fish,**  which,  when  laid  on  the  deck,  ex- 
tended beyond  the  limits  of  the  vessel  at 
stem  and  stern.  The  smack  was  above 
forty  tons  burthen,  and  its  length  may 
be  safely  estimated  at  sixty  feet.  This 
giant  fish  measured,  from  five  to  nine 
inches  in  breadth  ;  its  dorsal  or  back-fin 
measuring  about  thirty  feet  in  length. 
The  fishermen,  inclining  to  view  the  fish 
with'  distrust,  cut  it  in  pieces  and  threw 
it  overboard ;  some  few  preserved  por- 
itions,  happily  serving  to  confirm  the  re- 
port of  its  size.  There  seems  little 
doubt  that  such  a  fish,  seen  by  the  crew 
of  a  passing  ship,  and  by  persons  un- 
skilled in  zoolpgy,  would  certainly  be  re- 
garded as  a  marine  serpent,  and  be  re- 
ported upon  accordingly.  Whilst  it  ap- 
pears that  the  entire  question  resolves 
itself  into  one  accounting,  not  for  the 
mere  appearance  of  marine  serpentine 
beings,  but  of  reconciling  these  verified 
appearances  with  living  and  existent 
forms.  A  gigantic  conger-eel  might  in 
a  similar  manner  mimic  a  marine  snake, 
as  those  readers  who  have  noted  the  ap- 
pearance of  large  congers  in  aquaria  will 
testify ;  although  perhaps  the  eel  would 
be  more  readily  referred  to  its  true  posi- 
tion in  the  animal  world  than  the  less 
familiar  Ribbon-fishes  and  their  allies. 

A  remarkable  and  curious  coincidence 
— if,  indeed,  the  circumstance  bears  no 
deeper  meaning — ^between  a  mythologi- 
cal and  fabulous  form  and  an  actual 
organism,  occurs  in  the  case  of  the 
famed  tortoise  of  the  classics,  which  was 
represented  as  supporting  Atlas,  who,  in 
turn,  held  up  the  world.  *  Geology  makes 
us  acquayited  with  the  existence,  in 
former  epochs  of  this  world's  history,  of 
extinct  tortoises  of  immense  size,  the 
fossil  remains  of  one  specimen  being 
found  in  deposits  of  tertiary  age  in  the 
Sivalik  Hills  of  Hindostan  by  Falconer 
and  Cautley.  To  this  gigantic  form, 
which  must  have  measured  upwards  of 
twenty  feet  in  length,  the  appropriate 
name  of  Colossochelys  atlas  has  been 
given.  It  is  probable  that  this  form  may 
have  survived  the  beginning  of  the  hu- 
man epoch,  and  may  have  thus  suggested 
to  the  primitive  inhabitants  of  the  east 
New  Series.— Vol,  XXV.,  No.  2 


some  of  the  many  legends  of  tortoises  in 
connection  with  the  formation  of  the 
globe,  which  abound  in  the  religious  and 
historical  records  of  the  Hindoos.  These 
legends,  and  those  of  the  classical  na- 
tions, may  thus  have  had  an  actual  ori- 
gin, and  in  point  of  fact  from  a  real  an- 
cestor. 

Descending,  in  the  last  place,  to  ani- 
mals of  a  humbler  grade  of  organization, 
we  may  notice  the  various  speculations 
regarding  the  origin  of  a  certain  species 
of  geese  from  barnacles,  which  emanated 
from  writers  of  comparatively  modern 
times.  This  particular  goose  is  still 
known  to  naturalists  by  the  name  of  the 
bernicle  goose  {Bernicia  or  Anser  leiicop- 
sis)\  whilst  one  species  of  barnacle  it- 
self, still  bears  the  specific  name  of 
anatifera^  or  **  goose-bearing.*'  So  far 
as  even  scientific  nomenclature  goes, 
then,  the  names  of  these  forms  would 
thus  tend  to  propagate,  even  in  these 
enlightened  days,  an  erroneous,  not  to 
say  a  highly  ridiculous  supposition. 

The  barnacles  will  be  familiar  to  most 
readers  as  those  crustacean  animals 
which,  consisting  each  of  a  fleshy  stalk 
or  "  peduncle,'*  and  of  a  body  encased 
in  a  shelly  covering  borne  on  the  end  of 
this  stalk,  attach  themselves  to  floating 
timber  and  to  the  sides  of  ships  in  im- 
mense numbers.  The  ships,  seen  in  the 
graving-docks  of  any  seaport  town,  will 
exhibit  multitudes  of  these  familiar 
forms  attached  to  their  sides.  From 
such  animals,  then,  crustaceans  of  low 
grade,  the  credulity  and  ignorance  of 
two  centuries  ago  elected  to  believe  that 
actual  geese  were  produced. 

We  thus  find  Hector  Boece,  in  his  his- 
tory of  Scotland,  written  in  the  Latin 
tongue,  bearing  date  1527,  and  as  ren- 
dered by  Archdeacon  Bellenden,  telling 
us  that  "  all  treis  that  ar  cassin  in  the 
seis  be  proces  of  tyme  apperis  first 
wormeetin,  and  in  the  small  boris  and 
hollows  thairof  growis  small  wormis. 
First  they  schaw  their  heid  and  feit,  and 
last  of  all  they  schaw  their  plumis  and 
wyngis.*'  And  we  are  further  informed 
that  in  due  time  they  "  ar  alterat  in  geis. 

Gerarde  tells  us  in  his  "  Heiball 
(1633),  that  the  geese  are  produced  from 
"  certaine  trees,"  whereon  "  certain  shell- 
fishes of  a  white  color,  tending  to  russet," 
grow.  The  shells  he  describes  as  being 
formed  from  "  a  certain  spume  or  froth, 
16 
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thai  in  time  becomes  duly  hardened  ;  the 
shells  being  of  a  shape  like  those  of  the 
mussel,  "  but  sharper-pointed."  Within 
each  shell  "  is  contained,"  he  continues, 
*'  a  thing  in  form  like  a  lace  of  siJke 
finely  wove  as  it  were  together,"  and 
this  **  in  time  commeth  to  the  shape  and 
form  of  a  bird." 

When  the  time  for  the  extrusion  of 
this  strange  being  arrives,  "  the  shell," 
Gerarde  informs  us,  *'  gapeth  open,"  and 
the  first  thing  that  appeareth  is  the  fore- 
said lace  or  string  ;  next  cometh  the  legs 
of  the  bird  hanging  out,  and,  as  it  grow- 
eth  greater,  it  openeth  the  shell  by  de- 
grees, till  at  length  it  is  all  come  forth 
and  hangeth  only  by  the  bill."  Then  it 
soon  comes  to  full  maturity,  and  falling 
into  the  sea  "  gathereth  feathers  ;"  final- 
ly becoming  a  goose,  called  in  Lanca- 
shire a  "  tree-goose,"  where  the  best, 
(xerarde  tells  us,  may  be  bought  for 
threepence  each.  Gerarde  further  gives 
a  drawing  of  the  "  bernicle-tree,"  in 
which  the  tree  is  represented  along  with 
the  several  stages  in  the  i)roduction  of 
its  geese-progeny,  some  of  which,  for 
the  sake  of  greater  effectiveness,  are  dis- 
played as  disporting  themselves  in  vari- 
ous attitudes  in  the  sea  below.  And  our 
author  further  •  offers  to  satisfy  any 
doubters,  by  the  **  testimonie  of  good 
witnesses." 

Thus  far  Gerarde  of  Queen  Elizabeth's 
days,  in  his  curious  "  Herball."  Sir 
Robert  Moray,  in  a  statement  published 
in  the  "  Philosophical  Transactions"  of 
the  Royal  Society,  about  1677 — 78,  re- 
])eats  much  the  same  history  with  addi- 
tions of  his  own.  Since  he  relates  that 
the  pedicle  of  the  shell  drav/s  nutriment 
from  the  tree,  whilst  he  gravely  says  that 
he  found  in  every  shell  he  opened,  a  per- 
fect sea- fowl ;  although  he  takes  care  to 
add,  that  he  never  saw  one  of  the  birds 
alive,  nor  ever  met  with  anybody  who 
had  so  seen  them. 


The  credulous  Sir  John  Mandeville, 
or  Maundevile,  says  that  in  Cathay  a 
gourd-like  fruit  grows,  which  when  ripe 
is  found  to  contain  "  as  though  it  were  a 
lytylle  lomb  with  outen  wolle."  And  Sir 
John,  not  to  be  behind  the  inhabitants 
of  Cathay  in  wonders,  relates  that  he  told 
them  of  the  **  bemakes,"  or  fruit  of  a 
tree  that  "  becomen  birddes  fleeynge." 
Whilst  some  of  his  listeners,  with  doubt- 
less a  fellow  feeling  in  respect  of  the 
marvellous,  and  a  practical  knowledge  of 
the  ease  with  which  idealities  might  be 
invented,  "  trowed  "  that  Sir  John's  "  gret 
marvayle"  *'  were  an  impossible  thing  to 
be."  The  lamb-tree  of  Cathay,  it  must 
be  noted,  is  duly  figured  in  the  twenty- 
sixth  chapter  of  Sir  John's  "  Voiage," 
and  its  peculiar  fraiit  development  is  as 
graphically  delineated. 

The  present  is  therefoi:e  an  instance 
of  the  purely  fabulous  in  zoology,  argued 
for,  described,  and  illustrated,  as  if  of 
real  occurrence.  The  credulity  of  these 
past  ages  in  respect  to  matters  biological 
could  receive  no  more  fitting  illustration 
than  this ;  and  the  convenient  doctrine 
promulgated  by  some  metaphysicians 
that  self-deception  is  the  most  subtle  of 
all  forms  of  deceit,  may  find,  in  the  ex- 
ample of  the  "  bernicle-tree,"  a  fitting 
and  most  apt  illustration. 

Many  other  instances  and  examples 
of  the  growth,  progress,  and  eradication 
of  the  mythical  and  fabulous,  by  the  de- 
velopment of  the  real  and  true,  might 
doubtless  be  cited  and  dwelt  upon.  But 
sufficient  has  been  said  to  introduce  the 
subject  to  readers  whose  proclivities  for 
archaeological  pursuits  may  perchance 
receive  impulse  in  a  somewhat  new  and 
little-trodden,  but  still  useful,  path.  For 
no  one  may  deem  that  labor  futile  or  un- 
important, which  devotes  itself  to  the 
eradication  of  the  false  ideal,  and  to  the 
diffusion  of  the  healthy  and  vitalising 
true. — Good  Words, 
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Travellers  who  go  to  Madrid  see, 
as  a  rule,  the  mere  beaten  and  hackneyed 
sights  of  the  great  city ;  yet  there  are 
many  sights  within  reach  more  worthy 
of  being  seen,  studied,  and  understood. 

The  liastro,  or  fair  of  old  curiosities, 
at  early  morning ;  the  Saladcro^  or  chief 


prison,  soon  to  be  razed  to  the  ground 
to  give  place  to  a  model  prison,  on  the 
separate  system  ;  the  new  market,  with 
its  marvellous  wealth  of  fruit  and  vege- 
tables from  the  garden  grounds  of  Ar- 
anjuez  and  the  banks  of  the  fertilizing 
Tagus ;  the  convict  prisons  at  Alcald  de 
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Henares,  one  hour's  run  from  Madrid ; 
the  model  hospital,  called  "  La  Frhiccsa" 
in  Madrid  ;  the  beautifully-ordered  mod- 
el workhouse,  or  Hospicio^  in  the  Calle 
Fuencarral ;  the  gipsies'  huts,  called 
"  Barrio  de  las  Injurias;'  the  Wild  waste 
steppes  along  the  banks  of  the  Manza- 
nares  ;  and,  lastly,  the  washing-grounds 
and  washerwomen  who  encircle  Madrid, 
like  pickets  of  stalwart  soldiers.  I  might 
add,  perhaps,  that  some  interest  attaches 
to  the  one  slaughter-house,  where,  at  six 
of  the  morn,  the  whole  of  the  animals 
destined  to  form  food  for  the  great  cap- 
ital are  slaughtered  with  marvellous  dex*- 
terity. 

In  May,  1876,  escaping  from  the 
weariness  of  the  sickening  debate  on  the 
*'  Religious  Question"  in  the  Cortes,  I 
turned  towards  the  outskirts  of  the  city 
to  get  fresh  air,  a  view  of  the  river,  and 
learn  something  of  the  life  and  trade  of 
the  fifteen  thousand  washerwomen  en- 
gaged in  washing  upon  its  banks.  There 
is  little  of  romance,  you  will  say,  about 
washing-grounds  and  washerwomen ; 
and,  certainly,  regarding  a  washing- 
ground  in  England,  under  cover,  in  semi- 
darkness,  and  whole  soap-suds,  with 
masculine  viragos  who  smell  of  gin  and 
tea,  he  who  would  dare  to  write  would 
wield  a  very  rash  pen  indeed.  .  But,  in 
Spain,  washing-grounds  and  washer- 
women are  not  as  in  England  :  here,  the 
whole  work  is  invariably,  in  winter  and 
summer  alike,  performed  out-of-doors, 
al  fresco  ;  the  bright  sun  blazes  down, 
and  lights  up  the  bronzed,  healthy, 
handsome  faces  of  these  '*  toilers  of  the 
river,"  and  lends  a  brightness  to  their 
gaudy  dresses ;  the  river  flows  by,  in 
blue  and  silver  ripples ;  gay  banter  and 
confused  ringing  laughter  echo  along  the 
river-bank ;  you  teel,  even  among  the 
washerwomen,  the  *'  spell  of  Spain,"  and 
its  varying  charm,  and  forget  soap-suds 
and  dirty  linen  in  the  picturesque  dresses, 
and  gaudy  colors,  and  beautiful  sur- 
roundings of  the  scene  before  you. 

The  Manzanares,  aptly  described  in 
Murray's  Handbook  as  the  "  Madrid 
river,  with  its  great  name  and  scanty 
stream,"  flows  right  round  the  west,  and 
circles  round  the  south  of  the  city ;  it 
flows  in  several  different  channels,  and 
thus  covers  a  large  breadth  of  ground, 
little  aits^  or  islands,  and  sand-banks,  and 


dry  walks  intersecting  and  interspersing 
its  course. 

Let  us  forget  the  prosaic  name  "  wash- 
ing-grounds," and  speak  of  ^^Lavadc- 
ros  y"  let  us  forget  **  washerwomen,"  and 
speak  of  "  Lavanderas."  '  The  whole  of 
the  Manzanares  near  Madrid  is  portioned 
out  into  "  LavadcroSy*  bearing  the  most 
graceful  names :  those  to  the  extreme 
north-west  are  called  those  of  Sajif  An- 
tonio (Saint  Antony) ;  for  here  in  Spain 
your  tailor  is  Jesus  of  the  Valley,  and 
your  wine-shop  San  Pablo  (Saint  Paul)  ! 
Then  come  those  of  San  Vicente  ;  then 
come  two  narrow  wooden  bridges,  those 
of  Puente  Verde  and  Segovia  ;  then  the 
lavadcros  of  Sant'  Isidio ;  then  those  of 
Toledo  ;  then,  extreme  south,  those  of 
Las  Delicias  and  of  the  Virgen  del  Car- 
men. 

Each  lavadcrOy  or  washing-ground,  is 
a .  long  tract  of  the  river,  fitted  with 
sheds,  &c.,  and  tenanted,  by  day,  by 
hundreds  or  even  thousands  of  washer- 
women. 

Passing  from  Madrid  to  the  lavadcros, 
you  see  what  Madrid  was,  and  how  its 
grace  and  glory  have  for  ever  departed  ; 
you  pass  the  old-fashioned  "  Plaza  de 
Cebada^''  literally  "  barley-market,"  a 
rudely-fashioned  square,  with  blank 
wails  on  all  sides,  where,  until  a  short 
time  since,  the  whole  vegetable  and  fruit 
trade  of  Madrid  was  held.  It  used  to 
be  a  pretty  sight  to  see  the  muleteers,, 
and  donkey  drivers,  and  market  carts 
from  every  garden  for  thirty  miles  round, 
unloading  here  their  wealth  of  onions,, 
turnips,  tomatoes,  melons,  and  the  like,, 
in  autumn ;  but  now  "  Ichabod,"  the 
glory  has  left  it,  and  centres  in  the  spick- 
and-span  new  glass  and  iron  market. 

You  pass  one  grim,  dark,  iron-barred 
windowed  mansion  after  another ;  pass 
the  Duke  of  Osufia's  magnificent  palace, 
with  guards  in  uniform  in  the  old-fash- 
ioned crumbling  vestibule ;  pass  the 
"  Costarilla  de  Sant*  Andres,"  where  is  a 
low  theatre,  frequented  by  gipsies,  &c., 
called  "  Teatro  de  Baile,"  but  where,  oft 
Sunday  nights,  Xki^jota  and  graceful  segui- 
dilla  may  be  seen  danced  to  perfection 
by  joyous  and  pretty,  if  painted,  Spanish- 
girls  of  the  lowest  orders,  and  of  not  the 
most  unimpeachable  morality. 

Then,  in  all  its  barren  beauty,  its  wild 
nakedness,   with    its    tawny   plains,   its- 
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ragged  woods,  its  fields  of  stunted  bar- 
ley, lies  stretched  before  your  eyes  the 
Castilian  landscape,  as  seen  from  the 
windows  of  the  Royal  Palace.  Turning 
to  the  right,  you.  pass  up  an  avenue  of 
tall,  white-stemmed  sycamore  trees : 
here  and  there  is  a  tiny  tienda  de  vinoSy 
or  wine-shop,  and  graceful  Castilian 
girls,  of  bronzed  face  and  short  stature, 
but  of  perfect  symmetry  of  form,  are 
dancing  the  seguidilla  beneath  the  shade 
of  these  whispering  trees,  with  out- 
stretched, delicately-manipulated  hands 
and  arms,  swaying  with  every  motion  of 
their  lithe  bodies,  accompanied  in  their 
exertions  by  blue-coated  artillery  soldiers 
from  the  huge  barrack-block  just  upon 
the  heights  to  the  right.  The  click  of 
the  Castanet,  the  tinkle  of  the  guitar  are 
heard  ;  the  dance  is  almost  too  graceful, 
and  fairly  enchains  one  to  the  spot. 
This  avenue  is  called  "  La  Virgen  del 
Cdrmen." 

Then,  in  a  moment,  turning  your  eyes 
to  the  left,  you  see  the  river  running  be- 
low ;  and  for  at  least  two  miles  it  is  a 
forest  of  clothes-lines  and  clothes -poles 
of  white  linen  drying,  of  little  brown 
wooden  huts  for  eating,  while  all  along 
the  river's  brink  are  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  red,  brown,  blue,  yellow, 
pink  spots — the  lavanderas^  or  washer- 
women, stooping  down  to  wash  their  dir- 
ty linen  in  the  mountain  waters  of  the 
Manzanares ! 

The  extent  of  these  washing-grounds 
may  be  said  to  be  at  least  two  miles  in 
length,  and  from  a  quarter  to  half  a  mile 
in  breadth. 

Amidst  all  the  signs,  past,  present,  and 
future,  of  political  stagnation,  retrogres- 
sion, and  corruption — utter  corruption — 
in  Spain,  it  is  pleasant  to  be  able  to 
chronicle  the  fact  that,  wherever  and 
whithersoever  one  may  bend  one's  steps, 
the  signs  of  social  advancement,  in 
schools  and  hospitals,  stud  the  path.  On 
a  sun-dried,  barren  flat,  just  above  the 
Manzanares  river,  stands  a  mark  of  the 
generous  love  of  the  Queen  of  King 
Amadeo  for  the  people  who  chose  and 
then  threw  them  away ;  there  is  not  a 
peasant  fisher,  or  hutman,  or  country 
guard  along  the  banks  of  the  Manzanares 
who  does  not  remember  with  gratitude 
^*  the  king  who  was  ever  kind  to  the 
poor.  King  Amadeo,"  and  the  peasantry 
love   still   to   talk  of  him,  not  as  "  His 


Majesty,"  but  as  "  he  was  our  friend," 
walking  in  shooting-coat  and  gaiters,  gun 
on  shoulder,  along  the  raggedly-wooded 
banks  of  the  Madrid  river,  with  a 
kind  word  and  a  dollar  in  his  pocket 
for  all  who  expected  the  one  .  or 
needed  the  other.  Nor  is  there  one  of 
these  bronze-faced,  hardy,  reckless  wash- 
erwomen who  does  not,  as  she  passes, 
give  a  "  Bendita  sea  "  to  the  unhappy 
queen  who  founded  the  A  silo  de  Niiios 
de  LavanderaSy  or  temporary  refuge  for 
the  washerwomen's  children,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Manzanares. 

This  is  a  graceful  but  unpretending 
stone  and  brick  building,  which  serves 
for  three  purposes — (i)  a  school  for  the 
children  under  eight  years  old  of  the 
lavatideras  ;  (2)  a  nursery  for  their  ba- 
bies while  they  are  .at  work  in  the  river; 
(3)  an  hospital  for  any  one  of  these  poor 
women  who  may  fall  ill  at  her  work,  or 
be  smitten  down  by  sunstroke  or  sudden 
accident. 

This  institution  is  worked  by  sisters 
of  San  Vicente  de  Paolo,  and  the  edu- 
cation, nursing,  food,  and  beds  are  free, 
the  place  being  endowed  by  property  of 
Amadeo's  queen. 

Ninety  children  and  babies  were  there 
housed  at  the  time  of  my  visit ;  the  Al- 
cade  of  this  barrier  gives  the  ticket ;  the 
comedor  and  children's  stew  and  bread 
were  excellent ;  the  babies*  iron  cribs 
clean  and  nice ;  on  the  walls  of  the 
building  outside  is  the  inscription, 
"  Enscfia  dtu  hijo^  y  ie  recrcard^  y  causard 
delicias  d  tu  alma.'* — Prov.  xxix.  17. 

Funds  are  wanted ;  the  accommoda- 
tion is  very  limited,  and  hence  not  more 
than  ninety  children  are  taifght,  fed,  and 
nursed  here. 

My  guide  was  bearer  of  a  ticket  of  ad- 
mission for  his  nephew,  a  child  of  four 
years,  to  whom  he  gave  the  following 
character :  "  No  tiefie  mas  que  cuatro 
aiioSy  y  es  mtty  malo  j  malisimo ;  muy 
picarillo  "—Oh  ! 

The  banks  of  the  Manzanares  have  a 
certain  picturesque  beauty,  even  here  on 
the  outskirts  of  Madrid ;  the  Florida^ 
with  its  graceful,  shady  walks,  clumps  of 
lilacs,  and  iuliaSy  dlamos  negros  and  dla^ 
mos  blatuosy  studded  with  a  few  "  Indian 
chestnuts,"  the  finest  specimen  of  which 
is  in  the  courtyard  of  the  School  of 
Agriculture,  its  flower  being  the  same  as 
the  English  horse-chestnut,  but  of  three 
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contrasting  colors,  yellow,  lake,  and 
white,  lies  in  front,  on  the  Madrid  side 
of  the  river ;  the  few  avenues  of  gnarled 
and  stunted  elms,  said  to  be  of  the  time 
of  Charles  the  Third  ;  the  tender  green 
of  the  alders,  and  the  lofty,  but  naked 
and  straggling  avenue  of  silvery  peeling- 
barked  pldtanos  silvesires^  or  sycamores, 
called  the  .avenue  of  the  Virgen  del 
Puerto ;  the  river,  rippling  over  its 
broad,  sandy  flats,  its  banks  studded  with 
stunted  trees,  and,  beyond,  the  barren 
stretches  of  the  Casa  de  CantpOy  with 
tawny  steppes  surrounding,  and  a  few 
cornfields  of  emerald-green — the  whole 
flanked  by  the  blue  cold  naked  sierras  ; 
wild  nature  receding  from,  but  holding 
her  own  against,  modern  house,  and  pal- 
ace and  barrack  ;  all  this  together  forms 
a  scene  of  a  certain  amount  of  wild  and 
picturesque  beauty,  especially  when  the 
evening  begins  to  fall,  and  the  lavafuie- 
raSy  in  scattered  groups,  weary  with  their 
day's  work,  but  chatting,  singing  and 
laughing  gaily,  begin  to  wend  their 
way  homeward  to  their  quarters  in  the 
barrios  abajoSy  or  lower  barriers  of  the 
great  city,  and  the  evening  gunfire  from 
the  artillery  camp  of  Caravanchel  booms 
across  the  intercepting  plain. 

I.  first  visited  the  small  strip  of  the 
river  set  aside  for  the  military  washing 
entered  by  a  narrow  wicket-gate  at  the 
foot  of  the  artillery  barrack.  Here  from 
eighteen  to  fifty  women,  according  to 
the  strength  of  the  troops  in  garrison, 
are  daily  occupied,  Sundays  included,  in 
washing  the  coarse  sheets  of  the  Spanish 
soldiery ;  the  shirts  and  other  linen  of 
the  soldiers  being  washed  by  the  lavan- 
deras  (soldiers*  wives)  attached  to  each 
company ;  each  woman  must  wash  sev- 
enty-five sheets  per  diem,  for  which  she 
receives  8  reals  {is.  Sd.)  per  diem.  In 
winter  they  wash  from  eight  to  five ;  in 
summer  from  seven  to  six.  Most  of 
these  rough,  but  sturdy  .and  honest 
Christians  seemed  to  be  Aragonese  or 
Navarrese.  A  touching  episode  here 
occurred  ;  when  I  walked  up  to  the  little 
company  of  eighteen,  sitting  in  their 
baficaSy  or  wooden  boxes,  on  the  river's 
brink,  and  began  chatting  with  them,  the 
few  standing  on  the  bank  shrank  away, 
and  the  others  refused  to  speak.  At  last 
I  called  for  some  wine,  and  told  them 
ray  object  in  coming  among  them,  when 
the  poor  ayudantdy  or  overseer  of  the  lit- 


tle band,  said,  "  We  thought  some  sheets 
had  been  missed,  and  that  you  were  an 
officer  come  from  the  barracks  to  make 
us  prisoners." 

They  wash  the  clothes  with  hard  soap  ; 
in  winter  they  pour  hot  water  into  a 
shallow  of  the  stream,  or  u^Don  the  linen 
itself,  and  so  escape  the  piercing  cold. 
In  winter  their  sufferings  are  very  great ; 
sometimes  a  flopd  sweeps  down  and 
floats  away  these  poor  girls*  bancaSy  and 
inundates  their  vantage-ground. 

All  is  old-fashioned,  even  to  the  very 
gates  of  Madrid ;  the  bullock-carts,  of 
form  antique  and  massive  wheels,  creep 
slowly  along  the  dusty  road ;  horses 
with  the  old-fashioned  sheepskin  Span- 
ish saddle  are  seen  standing  at  the  doors 
of  the  many  ventasy  or  tiny  wine-shops, 
where  lemon- juice  and  eau  sticrh  are  re- 
tailed, and  drunk  with  the  coarse  red 
wine,  strongly  tasting  of  the  pigskin,  the 
vino  de  iierray  or  wine  of  the  country. 

Entering  a  little  venta  de  lavanderaSy 
or  washerwomen's  tavern,  on  the  bank 
of  the  stream,  I  took  out  ray  note-book, 
and  said  to  the  policeman  on  duty, 
"  Can  you  tell  me  how  many  of  these 
lavanderas  are  here  employed  V^ 

He  took  his  sword  in  his  left  hand, 
threw  himself  upon  the  rough  settle  of 
the  place,  and,  kicking  his  legs  up  in  the 
air,  shouted  out,  in  a  voice  that  made  all 
the  workers  look  up  from  their  boxes, 
"  Ave  Maria  piirisima  /  Madre  de  Dios  I 
here's  a  man  fresh  from  the  lunatic  asy- 
lum ;  actually  he  wants  to  know  how 
many  washerwomen  there  are  in  Madrid  ! 
Why,"  turning  to  me,  "  man,  why  don't 
you  ask  me  at  once  the  number  of  the 
saints  in  heaven  V* 

At  last,  however,  with  other  aid,  it 
turned  out  that  the  number  employed  in 
the  washing  trade  is  from*  ten  thousand 
to  eighteen  thousand ;  the  average,  they 
said,  would  be — I  know  not  on  what 
statistics  the  calculation  was  based — 
fourteen  thousand.  They  work  from 
seven  to  six,  winter  and  summer;  but 
in  winter  the  work  is  segun  el  temporal 
(according  to  the  state  of  the  river  and 
the  weather) ;  the  work,  in  winter,  is 
hard,  trying,  and  bitter;  and  many,  I 
fear,  succumb  to  the  splashing  wet  and 
the  icy  cold  of  the  winds  from  the  snow- 
clad  hills ;  yet  still,  winter  and  summer, 
cheerful,  unhesitating,  with  jest  and  ban- 
ter, these  poor  girls  squat  on  their  ban^ 
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ra%^  utA  \Ay  their  homely  tra/ie,  and  the 
r;in;ic:;>  r/>r; ,  a.nd  fl;aj;5hters  of  Madrid 
w*:nr  th':Ir  r.nowy  shirt,  and  rnorc  snowy 
j>/:ttI/.o;i»,  ;ind  nr;ver  think  of  the  brown 
rh/'ipp';d  huTifh  of  their  brothers  and 
-J'stefi,  the:;e  ^riffcrin;^  toilers  of  the  river. 

Tlie  washerwomen  are  divided  into 
three  distinf;t  ^^rades,  viz. :  i.  I'he  away 
or  ini:,tr*::.H.  2.  'J'he  ayudania^  or  fore- 
woman. 7^.  'I  he  lavandcra^  or  washer- 
woman. 

'I  he  nma  is  an  old,  gaunt-looking 
hag,  generally  abr^nt  fifty  years  of  age, 
with  limbs  like  whiji-cord,  and  eyes  of 
rsix.T.ial  keenness,  oftentimes  of  Arago- 
nese  or  Nav.irrese  extraction,  whose  Inisi- 
nesM  it  is  to  keep  up  a  **  connection"  in 
Madrid,  and  wlio  employs  a  certain 
number  of  ayiuiantas  and  a  certain 
number  of  ordinary  lavatulcnis.      This 
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Thus,  a  h.-uulkerchicf  costs  i  (-uarlo ; 
a  night-shift,  J  cuartos  ;  and  a  batityOt 
ladv's  while  morning-gown,  i  real. 

'i'lu'  ayuiiiintds  get  their  steady  S  reals 
per  diem,  and  food,  and  arir  responsible, 
xnil  made  to  pay  to  t he  ^////// for  any  piece 
of  linen  lost  by  the  Lirandiias  ;  but  the 
gains  of  a  ".ood  iaritfit/crd^  thougli 
lluitualing  from  day  to  ilay,  will  often 
be  as  much  as  one  dollar  per  diem  ;  con- 
stantly, however,  for  weeks  she  is  out  of 
work,  when  Madriil  is  emi)ty,  the  in\iN 
mofiJr  having  lied  to  its  suuuuer  retreat, 
to  the  groves  and  nightingales  of  Aran- 
jue/,  or  the  bath  of  /.arau/,  or  to  Ali- 
caiUe. 

'I'hus,  added  up  at  the  end  of  tjie 
year,  the  j;ains  of  the  /.^•■^///./V/■^/  will  not 
exceed  Uiore  than  \s,  lu/.  to  \s.  Si/,  j^er 
diem. 

M'he  ,;••/.;,  or  n\islrcss,  gets  a  j^rofit  of 
aluMii  10  or  Is  per  cent,  on  the  washing 
done;  thus,  lor  llie  paynuMU  of  100 
lailhiuiv*  tt»  one  of  her  Af:\uu\'nr  staff, 
'Aw  will  I  h.nge  the  hotel-keeper,  or  mis- 
tte.'*  oi  a  lumsehoKl,  115  farthings,  or, 
Nouic  s.n.  1  ;o  \M-  !.»5  tarihings.  llotel- 
'  •^Cpcm  get  a  large  prolii  ;  they  give  the 


old  woman  keeps  a  small  wooden  paint- 
ed shed,  where,  on  the  river  Lank,  her 
employes  breakfast  and  dine ;  she  pays 
the  ayudantas  and  the  lavanderas. 

The  ayudantas^  or  forewomen, — of 
which  class  an  ama  would  employ  one  to 
every  ten  or  twenty  lavanderas — ^have 
not  only  to  wash,  but  to  look  after  the 
lavanderaSy  and  see  that  the. work  is  well 
done,  and  all  the  pieces  of  linen  account- 
ed for  by  the  workers.  The  ayudatita  is 
employed  and  receives  pay  regularly,  her 
pay  being  8  reals  (i.e.  is.  Sd.)  per  diem, 
and  two  meals  supplied  to  her  free  by 
the  ama,  at  ten  and  four. 

The  lavandcra^  or  common  washer- 
woman, is  not  a  regular  hand,  and  is 
therefore;  paid  by  piece-work ;  she  re- 
ceives as  follows  : — 


4  cuartos  (farthings). 
6 
12 

4         •• 

6  to  12  reals.  ^ 

4  cuartos. 
2 


2 
6 


i< 


.     I  real  ;  and  so  on. 

ama^  say,  twenty  articles  to  wash,  at  5 
farthings  apiece,  and  charge  their  lodger 
at  least  8  or  10  farthings  for  each. 

The  food  of  these  poor  women  next 
calls  for  attention.  At  early  morning, 
her  babe  slung  upon  her  back,  or  two 
tiny  children  trotting  at  her  side,  the 
lavandcra  tramps  down  to  the  Tiver 
side  ;  she  either  deposits  her  babe  in  the 
asilo  above  described,  or  takes  it,  if  in 
summer,  to  the  river  with  her,  to  roll 
about  upon  the  bank,  in  some  extempo- 
rized cradle.  She  takes  her  copita^  or 
li(pieur-glass,  full  of  aguardiente  at  the 
wayside  stall,  and  crumbles  a  panal^  or 
azLcarillOy  into  a  tumbler  of  water,  in 
.summer — in  winter  her  cup  of  black 
coffee,  and  a  drain  of  aguardiente  anisado 
— as  a  preventive  (and  a  much-needed 
one)  against  cough  and  cold.  She  then 
works  on  until  10  or  11  a.m.,  when  a  bell 
rings,  and  a  batch  of  eight  or  ten  of 
these  women  repair  to  the  wooden  shed 
of  the  ama  to  take  breakfast,  and,  at 
four,  dinner,  for  which  thirty  minutes 
are  allowed.  The  sight  of  these  bronzed, 
hard-working  toilers  of  the  river  at  their 
meals  is  most  picturesque ;  each  brings 
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her  own  "  telera^'*  or  long  roll  of  coarse 
bread,  and  her  navaja^  or  clasp-knife, 
and,  in  summer,  fruit,  or  salad  in  the 
rough — radishes,  grapes,  raw  tomatoes, 
lettuce,  onions,  and  the  like. 

The  salt  cod  and  potatoes  cooked  in 
oil,  with  pimiento  molldo^  or  red  pepper, 
forms  the  meal  prepared  by  the  amUy 
and  each  takes  her  wooden  platter  full 
of  the  savoury  but  rancid  and  strong- 
smelling  mess ;  the  gay  banter,  the 
coarse  and  semi-indecent — yet,  in  their 
mouths  and  their  moral  code  not  inde- 
cent— circle  freely  from  iip  to  lip  ;  woe 
be  to  the  passing  stranger — "  Come  and 
eat  with  us."  "  Are  you  married  or 
not  V  "  Look  at  my  silver  comb." 
"  What  can  you  want  with  the  lavande- 
ras  V  "  Are  you  a  writer  for  the  press  } 
Ave  Maria  I  how  pale  you  look ;  I 
would  not  have  you  for  a  husband  ;  I'd 
sooner  be  a  single  woman,  and  wash  !'* 

The  picture  presented  of  rude  health, 
bronzed  beauty,  sturdy  frames,  variety 
of  costume,  the  amount  eaten,  and  the 
zest  with  which  it  is  eaten,  the  strange 
costumes — all  make  a  picture  that  passes 
and  defies  description. 

Each  one  then  drinks  a  tumbler  of  red 
wine,  a  few  light  their  cigarettes,  and 
then  the  guitar  begins  to  tinkle,  the 
young  women  to  dance,  the  thirty  min- 
utes are  over,  and  the  hoydens  repair  to 
the  river  side  till  the  next  meal. 

After  the  linen  is  washed,  it  is  taken 
to  the  "  boiling-house,"  hard  by ;  each 
avia  pays  for  one  "  chest  "  in  this  place 
10  reals  per  week,  with  gratuities  to  the 
servants.  The  linen  is  then  taken  up 
to  private  houses  in  Madrid  for  the 
'•  starching." 

For  miles  stretch  the  forests  of  "  dry- 
ing-grounds," called  "  tendederos^^  with 
their  short  drying-poles,  called  crti- 
ceros^  from  their  being  tied  crosswise ; 
and  for  one  pair  of  "  streets,"  or  "  calles^' 
of  these  cruceros  the  ama  pays  to  the 
owner  from  8  to  10  reals  per  diem. 

"  And  now,"  said  the  ama^  **  would 
you  like  to  see  my  head  ayudanta  ?*'  and, 
suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  she 
brought  forward  her  own  daughter,  a 
handsome,  brown-faced,  sturdy  Navar- 
rese  girl  of  some  three-and-twenty  sum- 
mers; with  a  bright,  impudent  face,  and 
well-turned  limbs,  with  hands  and  feet 
small  and  well-shaped  as  those  of  a 
model,  in  brown  dress  tucked  up  to  her 


knees,  sandalled  feet,  and  an  old  black- 
felt  man's  hat,  bent  like  a  penthouse 
over  her  forehead.  Showing  her  bare 
arms,  with  many  a  scar,  the  girl  said, 
"  Look  here,  this  is  not  so  pleasant  in 
the  winter;  see  what  child's  play,  what 
frula  del  tietnpo'  (winter's  fruit),  show- 
ing her  scars. 

The  delicate  Andalusian  women,  shiv- 
ering at  a  breath  of  cold,  hardly  figure 
in  the  ranks  of  the  Madrid  washer- 
women, they  being  chiefly  Castilians, 
Manchegans,  Catalans,  and  Navarrese. 

The  linen  is  brought  from  Madrid  in 
linen  sacks,  •  piled  upon  mule-cart,  or 
bullock-dray,  or  hand-truck. 

The  cooking-huts  are  called  "  cabafias^'' 
literally,  shepherds'  huts. 

Of  these  poor,  rude  toilers  of  the  riv- 
er, there  is  little  else  to  say.  Probably 
no  nation  in  the  world  wears  so  much 
clean  linen  as  the''  Spanish,  and  hence 
the  u  mber  of  them  employed.  They 
are  married,  single,  and  widow  women, 
of  ages  varying  from  eighteen  to  fifty ; 
and,  as  a  rule,  although  rough  Chris- 
tians, they  are  fairly  moral,  very  indeli- 
cate in  jest  and  gesture,  but  many  of 
them  pure  in  heart  and  body. 

They  live  in  single  rooms  in  the  low- 
est outskirts  of  the  town,  paying  for 
each  room  from  2  to  3  dollars  per 
month.  They  rarely  go  to  the  misa  of 
their  church,  for  the  church  accommo- 
dation of  Madrid  is  wretched,  but  they 
saunter  into  the  chapel  on  the  grounds, 
cross  themselves,  kneel  for  a  few  min- 
utes, and  breathe — let  us  hope — a  silent 
prayer.  They  are  very  ignorant — very 
terribly  neglected.  Few  can  read  or 
write.  They  mix  but  little  with  other 
neighbors,  forming  a  class  of  their  own 
— a  large,  and  unknown,  and  most  inter-  • 
esting  one.  Possibly  some  hundred  to 
three  hundred  are  members  of  one  or 
other  of  the  five  scanty  Protestant  chap- 
els, placed  in  the  lowest  quarters  of 
Madrid. 

Their  work  is  hard,  their  pleasures 
are  few.  When  the  fair  of  Sant'  Isidro 
commences,  in  May,  these  lavanderas 
may  be  seen,  and  recognised,  as  they 
saunter  about  among  the  booths,  pass 
into  the  chapel  and  pay  their  farthing  to 
kiss  the  brazen  image  of  their  hard- 
working peasant  patron  saint,  whose  ex- 
ample, in  the  heats  of  summer  or  the 
snows  of  winter,  they  follow  so  well. 
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A  prettier  sight  than  the  Manzanares, 
lined  with  these  women,  squatting  in 
their  wooden  baticas^  the  muddy  water 
flowing  past  them,  with  all  their  queer 
head-dresses,  bronzed,  Murillo-like  arms, 
and  many-colored  dresses,  with  their  chil- 
dren rolling  about  upon  bits  of  carpet, 
and  in  broken  hancas^  it  would  be  hard 
to  see,  in  Madrid,  while  the  full  volley  of 
light  banter  and  ironical  chaff  to  which 
any  well-dressed  stranger  passing  among 
them  is  exposed,  can  only  be  matched  in 
the  cigar  factories  of  Andalusia. 


In  Andalusia  the  washing  is  all  done 
in  stone  troughs,  upon  sloping  stones, 
hence  its  constant  wear  and  tear;  but 
here,  in  Madrid,  nothing  is  used  but  the 
coarse,  grey,  gritty  soap,  and  the  Manza- 
nares. The  cold  in  winter  is  fearful ; 
few  but  the  strongest  can  bear  it.  Hot 
water  is  on  the  ground,  and  is  poured 
upon  the  linen  as  they  dip  it  into  the 
freezing  or  semi-frozen  stream. —  Temple 
Bar, 
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LETTY'S   GLOBE,    OR 


SOME    IRREGULARITIES    IN 
GEOGRAPHY. 


A  FIRST   LESSON    IN 


BY    CHARLES   TENNYSON    TURNER. 

When  Letty  had  scarce  pass*d  her  third  glad  year, 
*And  her  young  artless  words  began  to  flow. 
One  day  wc  gave  the  child  a  color'd  sphere 
Of  the  wide  Earth,  that  she  might  mark  and  know 
15y  tint  and  outline,  all  its  sea  and  land. 
She  patted  all  the  world ;  old  Empires  peep'd 
Between  her  baby-fingers ;  How  she  Icap'd, 
And  laugh 'd,  and  prattled,  in  her  pride  of  bliss  ! 
But  when  we  turn'd  her  sweet  unlearned  eye 
On  our  own  Isle,  she  rais'd  a  joyous  cry, 
**  O  yes !  I  see  it,  Letty *s  home  is  there !" 
And  while  she  hid  all  England  with  a  kiss. 
Bright  over  Europe  fell  her  golden  hair. 


Macmiilans  Magazine, 
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BY    THE   EDITOR. 


George  lilAC  Donald,  poet  and  nov- 
elist, was  born  at  Huntly,  Aberdeenshire, 
Scotland,  in  the  year  1824.  His  father, 
•a  descendant  of  the  Macdonalds  of 
Olencoe,  was  proprietor  of  the  celebrated 
Huntly  Mills,  was  wealthy,  and  gave  his 
son  the  advantages  of  a  liberal  educa- 
tion. Cieorge  graduated  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Aberdeen,  but  subsequently  stud- 
ied theology  in  Owens  College,  Man- 
chester, and  for  several  years  after  fin- 
ishing his  course  was  a  preacher  of  the 
Indei)endent  body  in  Surrey  and  Sussex. 
He  finally  left  the  pulpit,  became  a  lay- 
man of  the  Church  of  England,  and  for 
a  time  was  principal  of  a  young  ladies* 
seminary  in  London.  In  1857  he  trav- 
elled through  luirope,  visiting  Algiers 
and  various  points  on  both  coasts  of  the 


Mediterranean;  and  in  1872-3, he  made 
a  lecturing  tour  of  the  United  States, 
whither  his  fame  as  an  author  had  long 
preceded  him,  and  where  he  met  with 
a  reception  of  almost  unprecedented 
warmth  and  heartiness.  Many  of  our 
readers  will  recall  the  noble  presence, 
the  musical  voice,  the  kindly  but  pene- 
trating criticism,  and  the  genial  manners, 
which  charmed  audiences  throughout 
the  country  and  converted  admirers  into* 
personal  friends ;  and  to  such  the  care- 
fully-engraved portrait  that  embellishes 
this  number  of  the  Eclectic  will  doubt- 
less form  an  acceptable  memento. 

The  first  work  published  by  Mr.- Mac 
Donald  was  a  poem  entitled  "  Within 
and  Without  "  (1855),  mystical  but  im- 
aginative, full  of  tenderness,  melodious 
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in  style,  and- exhibiting  signs  of  a  power 
which  has  hardly  as  yet  revealed  itself 
in  mature  development.  His  next  work 
was  also  a  volume  of  "  Poems"  (1856), 
containing  not  a  few  pieces  that  have 
since  attained  a  wide  popularity ;  and 
this  was  followed  in  1858  by  **  Phan tas- 
tes, a  Faerie  Romance."  In  1863  ap- 
peared his  first  novel,  "  David  Elgin- 
brod,"  a  powerful  and  vividly  dramatic 
story,  but  penetrated » like  most  of  his 
serious  writings  by  a  sort  of  speculative 
mysticism  more  often  found  in  German 
than  in  English  literature.  His  other 
works  are  as  follows  :  **  The  Portent " 
1864);  "Alec  Forbes  of  Howglen" 
1865);      "Adela     Cathcart "     (1866); 


i 


"Dealings  with  the  Fairies"  (1867); 
"The  Disciples,  and  Other^  Poems" 
(1867) ;  "  Unspoken  Sermons"  (1867)  ; 
"  Annals  of  a  Quiet  Neighborhood " 
(1868) ;  "  The  Seaboard  Parish"  (1868) ; 
"Robert  Falconer"  (1868);  "Guild 
Court  "  (1868) ;  "  The  Miracles"  (1870) ; 
"England's  Antiphon"  (1870);  "Ran- 
ald Bannerman*s  Boyhood"  (1871) ; 
"At  the  Back  of  the  North  Wind" 
(1871)  ;  "  The  Princess  and  the  Goblin" 
(1871);  "  The  Vicarls  Daughter"  (1872); 
"  Wilfrid  Cumbermede  "  (1872) ;  "  Gut- 
ta  Percha  Willie"  (1873);  "Malcolm" 
1874);  and  "  The  Marquis  of  Lossie" 
1876).  Mr.  Mac  Donald  now  resides 
at  London  and  at  Hastings. 
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History  of  Frenxh  Literature.  By  Henri 
Van  Laun.  Vol.  I.  From  its  Origin  to  the 
Renaissance.  New  York  :  G.  P.  Putnatti's 
Sons. 

Mr.  Van  Laun  is  already  favorably  known 
to  a  wide  circle  of  readers  as  the  translator  of 
Taine's  "  History  of  English  Literature,"  and 
to  a  smaller  circle  as  the  editor  and  transla- 
tor of  Moli^re's  dramatic  works,  so  that  the 
public  is  in  a  manner  prepared  to  ac- 
knowledge his  fitness  for  the  important  task 
which  he  has  here  undertaken.  Skill  in  transla- 
tion, it  is  true,  does  not  necessarily  imply  the 
possession  of  those  faculties  requisite  to  the 
production  of  a  useful  original  work  ;  but  it 
shows  at  least  considerable  mastery. of  the 
literary  art,  and  the  critical  notes  to  Moli^re 
are  sufficient  to  prove  that  Mr.  Van  Laun 
possesses  that  familiarity  with  his  subject 
which  is  the  most  important  qualification  of 
the  historian.  Whether  in  this  particular 
work  Mr.  Van  Laun  will  justify  the  favorable 
opinion  entertained  of  him,  it  would  perhaps 
be  premature  to  pronounce  upon  with  only  a 
single  volume  before  us  ;  but  we  may  easily 
discover  from  this  volume  what  conception 
he  has  formed  of  his  task,  and  the  manner  in 
which  he  proposes  to  carry  it  out.  And  we 
may  say  here  that  no  severer  test  could  be 
applied  to  the  "  History  of  French  Literature" 
than  the  standard  which  the  author  himself 
erects  as  that  to  which  such  a  work  should 
conform.  "The  history  of  a  literature,"  he 
says,  "  is  the  history  of  a  people."  *'  No  his- 
tory of  literature  worthy  of  the  name  can 
afford  to  pass  by  in  silence  the  dynastic 
changes,  the  national  and  civil  wars,  the 
growth  of  the  constitution,  the  progress  of 
law,  the  gradual  conquest  of  personal  free- 


dom,  the  steady  amelioration  of  social  habits 
and  institutions,  amidst  which  its  own  tri- 
umphs have  been  gained,  its  own  monuments 
erected  ;  to  whose  formation  it  largely  con- 
tributed, after  having  been  itself  the  outcome 
and  the  issue  of  coincident,  not  to  say  iden- 
tical, causes.  .  .  .  And  again,  the  leading 
facts  of  sociology  are  indispensable  to  any 
serviceable  literary  hi^tor)%  the  progress  of 
civilization  in  its  thousand  forms,  the  ad- 
vancement of  art,  science,  commerce,  the 
development  of  the  ideas  of  self-government, 
equity,  subordination  of  ranks,  colonization, 
and  the  like,  the  interdependence  of  material 
prosperity  and  mental  culture,  the  refinements 
of  satire  and  the  vagaries  of  popular  carica- 
ture, the  history  of  manners  and  conventions, 
of  courtly  dress  and  national  costumes,  of 
sumptuary  laws,  and  no  less  imperative  fash- 
ions— all  these  in  their  several  relations  have 
an  important  bearing  upon  the  evolution,  as 
upon  the  exegesis  of  a  literature,  and  can  not 
be  overlooked  without  the  infliction  of  a  dis- 
tinct and  irremediable  wrong."  For  the  litera- 
ture is  the  product  of  the  man,  and  the  man  is 
the  product  of  such  surroundings  as  these. 
**  Race,  climate,  the  influences  of*nature,  may 
have  done  much  to  give  the  original  bent  to 
his  mind  ;  but  when  we  have  mastered  all  these, 
we  know  but  an  infinitesimal  part  of  what  we 
need  to  know.  Virgil  is  not  Bavius,  Dryden 
is  not  Shadwell,  Moli^re  is  not  Boursault. 
They  have  been  subjected  to  the  same  influ- 
ences of  race,  and  climate,  and  epoch,  and 
general  surroundings,  and  yet  in  the  end 
stand  at  the  very  antipodes  of  thought.  We 
must  pierce  still  deeper  into  the  history  of 
their  age  ;  we  mtst  discover  how  it  is  that  the 
one  is  a  poet  whilst  the  other  lacks  the  divine 
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afflatus.  Innate  genius  can  not  be  made  to 
account  for  the  whole  of  this  measureless  dif- 
ference ;  and  it  is  the  work  of  the  biographer 
and  the  critic  to  show  how  much  of  it  is  attrib- 
utable to  the  contact  of  the  two  men's  souls 
with  the  circumstances  of  their  day  and  gen- 
eration." 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  while  Mr.  Van 
Laun  substantially  accepts  Taine's  critical 
method,  he  takes  a  much  wider  view  of  the 
functions  of  a  historian  of  literature,  and  in- 
deed he  attacks  Taine  on  the  ground  that  the 
latter  has  valued  too  cheaply  the  paramount 
influence  which  the  prolitical  and  social  his- 
tory of  a  generation  exerts  upon  an  author 
and  his  works,  and  the  immeasurable  reflex 
influence  which  literary  productions  have 
upon  political  and  social  history.  Certainly 
his  own  work  is  not  oj^en  to  similar  criticism. 
Some  one  has  anticipated  us  in  saying  that, 
judging  by  this  first  volume,  it  might  be  de- 
scribed as  accurately  by  calling  it  a  literary 
histor}*  of  France  as  by  calling  it  a  history  of 
French  literature,  and  that  one  can  obtain 
from  it  a  more  comprehensive  view  of  the 
origin  of  the  French  people,  of  the  results  of 
Greek  colonization  and  Roman  conquest,  of 
the  conditions  of  feudal  society,  and  of  the 
fusion  of  diverse  and  hostile  tribes  into  the 
French  monarchy  of  the  Middle  Ages,  than 
can  be  obtained  from  any  of  the  professed 
popular  histories.  Parallel  with  the  stream 
of  events  runs  the  coincident  stream  of  litera- 
ture in  which  those  events  found  their  record, 
and  the  genius  of  the  people  its  expression  ; 
and  the  reader  finds  the  explanation  of  the 
chansons  dc  i;cstc  in  the  warlike  adventures  of 
the  early  Carlovingian  kings. 

In  the  matter  of  literary  art  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  Mr.  Van  Laun  cuts  but  a  sorry 
figure  in  comparison  with  Taine,  whose  fervid 
brilliancy  is  apt  to  spoil  the  palate  for  any  less 
highly-spiced  food  ;  but  he  writes  a  clear, 
vigorous,  and  animated  style,  which  seems  the 
^  natural  language  of  a  sober  and  well-balanced 
judgment.  His  worst  faults  are  an  occasional 
redundancy,  and  a  disposition  to  use  words 
(like  ••  accaparated  ")  that  send  one  in  vain  to 
the  dictionaries. 

The  Life  ok  John   Locke.     By  H.  R.  Fox 
Hournc.     New  York  :  /////t-r  cr^  Bros, 

•'The  writing  of  an  orderly  and  comprehen- 
sive biography  of  the  author  of  '  An  Essay  con- 
cerning Human  Understanding,'"  says  Mr. 
Fox  Hourne  in  his  preface,  *'  is  for  the  first 
time  attempted  in  the  following  volumes." 
Strange  as  this  statement  may  at  first  glance 
appear,  it  is  yet  undoubtedly  true.  Though 
Locke  has  been  dead  for  nearly  two  centuries, 
there  have,  with  the  exception  of  a  brief  me- 


moir published  a  few  moilths  after  his  death 
by  his  friend  Jean  Le  Clerc,  and  sundry  pro^ 
miscuous  extracts  from  his   correspondence 
and   journals   published   in    1829  by  the  late 
Lord  King, "been  no  materials  extant  on  which 
a  life  of  him  could  be  based  ;  and  "the  great- 
est English   philosopher  of  the  seventeenth 
century"  has  come  down  to  our  own  day  with- 
out anything  like  an  adequate  biography.  .  It 
is    a  legitimate    subject  for    congratulation, 
however,  that  even  at  this  late  date  the  task  of 
interpreting   Locke   to   the   public   has  been 
performed    so   Satisfa*ctorily   as   by   Mr.    Fox 
Bourne  in  these  generous  and  richly-stored 
volumes.     Besides  availing  himself  of   such 
scanty  materials  as  were  already  published, 
he  has  ransacked  '*  the  splendid  collection  of 
family  documents  accumulated  by  the  Earls 
of  Shaftesbury"   (with   two   of  whom   Locke 
lived  on  intimate  terms) ;  the  State  Papers  in 
the  Public  Record  Office  ;  the  old   Board  of 
Trade  Papers  ;  the  MSS.  of  the  British  Mu- 
seum and   the  Bodleian  Library;  the  records 
of  Christ  Church,   Oxford,   of  which  Locke 
was   a  Fellow ;     and  the  collections   of   the 
Remonstrants'  Library  at  Amsterdam.     Many 
documents  of  great  interest  were  also  placed 
at  his   disposal   by  private   possessors ;   and 
from  the  vast  mass  of  materials  secured  from 
all  these  sources  he  has  been  enabled  to  con- 
struct the  whole  story  of  Locke's  life  and  work 
with  a  completeness  and  precision  that  will 
satisfy  the  most  exacting  of  his  admirers.  The 
narrative  will  perhaps  appear  even  too  minute 
unless  we  recollect  that  the  work  is  designed 
primarily  for   students   rather    than   for    the 
general  reader,  who  is  apt  to  content  himself 
with    but   a   cursory  acquaintance   with    the 
character  and  achievements  of  past  worthies. 

The  work  is  issued  in  two  large  volumes, 
almost  sumptuous  in  style,  and  whose  only 
defect  is  the  absence  of  a  portrait  of  Locke. 

In  the  Levant.    By  Charles  Dudley  Warner. 
Boston  :  J.  R,  Osi^ood  ^  Co. 

In  November,  1S74,  Mr.  Warner  sailed  from 
Genoa  on  a  tour  of  the  Orient  which  he  com- 
pleted at  Brindisi,  on  the  -opposite  coast  of 
Italy,  in  June  of  the  following  year.  The 
first  three  months  of  the  intervening  period 
were  spent  in  Eg>'pt,  and  their  experiences 
have  been  recorded  by  Mr.  Warner  in  a  book 
entitled  "My  Winter  on  the  Nile  ;"  the  pres- 
ent work  takes  up  the  narrative  where  that 
left  ofT.  The  two  volumes  are  a  record  of  a 
single  tour,  and  may  profitably  be  read  to- 
gether ;  but  they  are  entirely  independent  of 
each  other,  and  the  interest  of  the  reader  who 
begins  with  the  latter  will  not  be  impaired  by 
lack  of  acquaintance  with  its  predecessor. 

In  the  opening  pages  of  "  In  the  Levant," 
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we  find  Mr.  Warner  on  the  point  of  leaving 
Port  Said  for  a  "  more  eastern  East ;"  and  few 
will  be  willing  to  lay  the  boojc  aside  until  they 
have  followed  his  leisurely  wanderings  along 
the  Syrian  coast ;  accompanied  him  to  Jerusa- 
lem, Jericho,   Bethlehem,  the. Dead  Sea,  and 
other  historic   places  of  Palestine  ;  climbed 
the   Lebanon  with   him  and  visited  Baalbek 
and  Damascus  ;   looked  through  his  eyes  at 
the  lovely  -^gean  Islands,  and  at  Smyrna  and 
Ephesus  ;  joined  in  his  admiration  of  Con- 
stantinople   and   its   exquisitely  j)icturesque 
surroundings  ;  and  participated  in  the  regret 
with  which  he  contemplates  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  relics  of  ancient  and  the  realities  of 
,  modern  Athens.      Mr.  Warner  almost  fulfils 
the  ideal  of   a  cultivated  traveller — well  in- 
formed  without  pedantry,   keenly  observant 
and  anxious  to  see  things  as  they  really  are, 
neither   sentimentally  gushing  nor  cynically 
critical,  minute  enough  in  his  record  for  the 
maintenance  of  local  color,  but  seldom  weary- 
ing with  frivolous  details,  and  always  witty, 
humorous,  vivacious,  and  amusing,  without 
degenerating  into  a  farce-monger.     No  recent 
book  of  travels  furnishes  a  pleasanter  com- 
panion for  fireside  evenings,  and  to  the  tourist 
in  the  Levant   it  will  prove  a  grateful  substi- 
tute for  the  ordinary  guide-book. 

Anecdote  Biography  of  Shelley.  Sans 
Souci  Series.  Edited  by  Richard  Henry 
Stoddard.  N'ew  York  :  Scribner^  Armstrong 
^  Co. 

In  this  work  Mr.  Stoddard  has  compiled 
from  the  various  memoirs  of  Shelley  fhat  have 
appeared    such   facts,   details,   and    reminis- 
cences as  seem  to  throw  most  light  on  the 
poet's  character  arid  career.     The  larger  part 
of  his  materials  were  drawn  from  the  unfin- 
ished *'  Life  of  Shelley,"  by  Thomas  Jefferson 
Hogg,  which  deals  chiefly  with  the   college 
days  at  Oxford,  when  Hogg  and  Shelley  were 
on  terms  of  intimate  friendship,  and  with  the 
few  succeeding  years  which  Shelley  spent  in 
England,    Scotland,  and  Ireland,   before  his 
flight  to  the  Continent.     Precisely  why  Mr. 
Stoddard  should  have  transferred  the  taint  of 
that  unreliable  and  offensive  book  to  his  own 
does  not  fully  appear,  though  he  speaks  of  it 
as   a   "delightful    specimen  of  eccentric   bi- 
ography ;"  but  his  entire  work  only  serves  to 
show  how  meagre,  inadequate,  and  unattrac- 
tive are  the  materials  with  which  a  biographer 
of  Shelley  must  at  present  content  himself. 
The  closing  pages  of  the  book,  containing  ex- 
tiacts  from  Major  Trelawney's  **  Recollections 
of  the  Last  Days  of  Shelley  and  Byron,"  pos- 
sess a  melancholy  interest ;  but  their  extreme 
sketchincss  serves  rather  to  whet  the  appetite 
of  the  reader  than  to  satisfy  it.     Mr.  Stoddard 


appears  to  have  distrusted  Mrs.  Shelley's 
'*  Memorials"  too  much  to  use  them  to  any 
extent,  and  such  light  therefore  as  she  has 
chosen  to  throw  upon  her  husband's  career  is 
in  great  part  cut  off. 

The  volume  contains  a  good  portrait  of 
Shelley,  an  excellent  one  of  Byron,  and  a 
facsimile  of  Shelley's  handwriting. 

The  Poetical  Works  of  William  Mother- 
well. With  a  Memoir.  New  York  :  James 
Miller, 

In  the  great  choir  of  modern  singers  few 
have  uttered  notes  more  melodious  and  soul- 
stirring  than  those  of  William  Motherwell,  the 
"latter-day  Burns,"  as  he  was  sometimes 
called  by  his  Scotch  countrymen  and  friends. 
His  "Sword-Chaunt  of  Thorstein  Raudi," 
"  Battle-Flag  of  Sigurd,"  **  Jcanie  Morrison," 
and  "My  Head  is  like  to  Rend,  Willie,"  have 
secured  admirers  wherever  poetry  has  found 
readers ;  and  there  are  many  others  of  his 
pathetic  and  gracefully  musical  lyrics  that  are 
hardly  less  deserving, of  popularity.  It  would 
be  easy  to  name  poets  of  greater  reputation 
whose  collected  works  would  fail  to  furnish 
the  reader  as  much  pleasure  as  can  be  ob- 
tained from  this  modest  little  volume  ;  for,  if 
Motherwell  was  not  a  great  poet,  he  at  least 
never  wearied  the  public  with  careless  and 
inferior  work.  The  volume  under  notice 
appears  to  contain  all  his  poems,  avowed  and 
unavowed,  and  is  prefaced  with  a  brief  but 
appreciative  memoir. 
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A  NEW  edition  of  Vasari,  under  the  super- 
vision of  Signor  Milanesi  and  Signer  Carlo 
Puri,  is  announced  by  Sansoni  (Florence). 
The  first  volume  will  be  ready  for  publication 
shortly. 

* 

An  official  paper  has  been  issued  showing 
the  number  of  volumes  possessed  by  the  Na- 
tional Library  of  France.  The  total  amount 
on  the  shelves  in  the  Rue  de  Richelieu  is 
2»i57,57i.  Every  year  40,000  books  of ^  all 
kinds  are  received. 

Prof.  Vambery  has  finished,  and  is  about 
to  publish,  his  "  Etymological  Dictionary  of 
the  Turco-Tatar  Languages,"  forming  a  the- 
saurus of  the  Yakut,  Korbal-Karagas,  Altai 
Tchuvash,  Uigur,  Tchagatai,  Kazan,  Azerbaid- 
jan,  Turcoman  and  Osmanli  languages. 

Another  important  first  edition  has  turned 
up  in  Germany,  no  less  a  one  than  the  first 
print  of  Marlowe's  "Edward  II.,  a  Tragedie, 
1594,"  the  year  after  the  author's  death  in  a 
tavern  brawl.  The  earliest  edition  heretofore 
known  in  England  is  that  of  1598. 
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M.  la  i'iii^jl.'.j  'AillAA.y.Klt's Academy  X^Wsu^, 
J"*  \*r':y'i'.:uu.  t-.vo  very  'jurious  works,  bas«:d  on 
'J o*^; UK.';. 'it':  in  !h';  Ar'.iiivcs  of  Florence,  on  the 
fi,'Arti'4'/*:  of  M'-.'iry  IV.  and  Mary  dc  Mcdicis, 
uu'\  o;i  the  '.on^j/ir.i'-y  of  Hiron. 

Ti«K  MiKje'jt^  ;/ro;yos';d  by  the  F"rcnch  Acad- 
emy for  ilie  pii/e*.  in  poetry  and  eloquence  to 
l/C  aw:if'Jed  n«rxt  )'-ar  are— for  ihc  former,  **  La 
vie  el  l';s  o:nvr't\  d'Aridi6  f^h6ni'jr;"  and  for 
the  hiiter,  "  La  vie  el  les  o:iivrcs  de  Hufibn." 

T/fiv  \<trv.  J.  M.  (*;ipes  has  in  preparation 
an  •*  E'i'.uy  on  iIm;  Orowth  of  the  Musical  Scale 
and  of  Mod«:rn  Harmony,"  in  which  he  will 
fihow,  as  he  believes,  for  the  first  time,  "that 
lioth  I  he  one  and  th':  other  are  the  natural  de- 
velopment of  the  musical  idea  in  the  collec- 
tive r.fifiHciousncss  of  musicians  of  successive 
nKCS,  under  the 'irresistible  influence  of  the 
facts  of  atmospheric  vibration." 

'I'iri'.  fust  volume  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer's 
••  I'rirn  iplrs  of  Sociolojjy"  has  been  complet- 
ed, and  is  in  the  binder's  hands.  It  forms  the 
sixth  Vdlumc  of  the  "Synthetic  Philosophy." 
We  rc;ii<'t  to  hear,  says  the /I ///<rm/'//;//,  that  Mr. 
Spcmccr's  health  is  not  what  his  friends  would 
wish  it  to  b(',  and  that  it  may  be  some  months 
befoic  he  will  be  aljU*  to  be  at  work  n^ain. 

A  «(M'V  of  the  earliest  known  history  of  Dr. 
Fausius,  (lom  which  it  is  supposed  all  the 
m:iss  ot  poj)ular  lileiature  concerning  that 
hero  Ins  been  derived,  has  recently  been  found 
in  the  Academy  Library  at  Huda-Pest.  Hith- 
erto only  one  ropy  of  this  early  work,  which 
was  piinled  at  Prankfort-a.-M.  in  15S7,  was 
known  to  exist.  It  was  preserved  in  the  Im- 
perial Library  at  Vienna.  The  copy  now  found 
is  unlortunately  in  a  very  dilapidated  condi- 
tion. The  titli"  is  wanting;,  and  several  of  the 
leaves  ;  still  theie  serins  to  be  no  doubt  that 
it  is  rrally  the  oii>;inal  work. 

Dk.  KiniAkn  Mokkis  has  just  finished  his 
long  Clossaiy  and  his  Prelare  to  the  new  edi- 
tion ol  the  lirsl  pail  of  his  "  Sperimens  of 
Kaily  I'nulish."  This  book,  published  in 
iStr^,  I. Ill  out  ol  print  in  1S70,  and  Dr.  Morris 
then  lesolveil  to  rut  it  into  two  parts.  The 
lattei,  Honi  \.\>,  i;o|,  ho  handed  over  to  Mr. 
Skeat.  whv>  biou-hi  it  out  in  1S71,  with  a  con- 
tinuaiiv»n  to  15^7.  The  earlier  part  Dr.  Mor- 
tis has  not  birii  able  to  complete  till  now. 
He  has  eaiiit-d  it  up  tiom  1250,  to  meet  Mr. 
Heniv  Sweet's  *' Ani^lo  S»ixon  Reader."  just 
pubhshod  bv  the  riaieiulon  Press,  so  that  the 
ihiee  b*>\»ks  vvivvi  the  i;iound  from  licowulfto 
.'^liak*  pe.ue. 

Kl\i\  VI  pi»^i-,u'-;s  lias  been  made  in  the  book 
tiade  oi  li.\l\  xliiiiiiv;  the  last  !v»rty  years.  In 
iS.i\  ihvie   »eiv  vmiIv  jS.j   piintingollices  an  1 


bocksciicrs'  shops,  whereas  now  there  are  io53 
booksellers,  of  whom  150  are  publishers.  In 
1535  only  2 519  works,  forming  4295  volumes, 
were  published,  while  in  1S72  there  were  679S 
publications,  430  being  devoted  to  natural 
sciences  and  171  to  philology.  There  were 
i?5  newspapers  published  fn  1535  in  the  thir- 
ty-six states  which  then  composed  Italy,  450 
in  1845,  721  in  1S70,  765  in  1S71,  while  the 
numbers  have  now  risen  to  1126,  of  which  3S4 
are  daily^  journals.  The  province  of  Milan 
alone  has  158  journals. 

We  understand  that  a  volume  of  national 
poetr^',  under  the  title  of  Lyra  Ilibentica  Sacra^ 
is  in  course  of  preparation  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  W. 
Macllwaine,  Incumbent  of  St.  George's,  Bel- 
fast, and  that  already  a  goodly  number  of  liv- 
ing authors  have  promised  their  assistance. 
The  names  of  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  the 
Bishop  of  Derry  and  Mrs.  Alexander,  Samuel 
Ferguson,  Q.C.,  and  Prof.  Armstrong,  of 
Cork,  are  mentioned  among  others.  The  field 
of  Irish  sacred  poetry  has  yet  to  be  thoroughly 
explored, *and  we  cannot  but  wish  the  editor 
all  success  in  his  undertaking.  The  publish- 
ers will  be  an  Irish  firm,  probably  Messrs. 
Marcus  Ward  &  Co. — Academy. 

The  Liverpool  Albion  says  that  "  A  Young 
Liberal,"  having  written  to  Mr.  Gladstone 
asking  him  to  furnish  a  list  of  books  the  best 
calculated  in  his  opinion  to  supply  a  know- 
ledge of  historj'  bearing  upon  political  ques- 
tions of  the  present  time,  has  received  the  fol- 
lowing reply  : — "Sir^ — Among  the  books  you 
might  read  with  advantage  are  '  Green's  Popu- 
lar History  of  England,*  *  Ilallam's  Constitu- 
tional History  of  England,'  '  Ranke's  History 
of  England,'  *  Guizot's  History  of  the  Great 
Rebellion,'  *  Sir  E.  May's  Parliamentary  His- 
tory of  England.'  These  works  are  generally 
free  from  the  spirit  of  partisanship.  But  let 
me  observe  that  no  one  can  efTectually  study 
history  for  present  purposes  without  also  ex- 
amfning  into  the  accounts  of  other  countries 
and  of  ancient  times. — Your  faithful  servant, 
W.  E.  Gladstone." 
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SCIENCE  AND   ART. 

QiESTioxs  before  the  British  Associa- 
tion.— The  meeting  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion at  Glasgow  brought  out  statements  and 
communications  some  of  which  are  so  impor- 
tant as  to  demand  notice,  however  brief,  in  a 
chronicle  of  science.  Professor  Young's  ad- 
dress to  the  Geological  Section  placed  ques- 
tions, much  debated  of  late  years,  en  a  foot- 
ing which  may  be  taken  as  a  new  point  of 
departure   in   future  discussions   coucemtn^ 
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the  age  and  constitution  of  the  earth.  "So 
far,"  said  the  Professor,  "as  our  present 
knowledge  goes,  we  must  accept  it  as  certain 
that  there  is  some  limit  to  the  duration  of  the 
earth  in  the  past.  Neither  philosophers  nor 
astronomers  are  agreed  on  the  essential 
points  'of  the  problem  ;  nor  have  they  con- 
sidered all  the  possible  changes  in  the  posi- 
tion of  the  earth's  axis,  and  in  the  rate  at 
which  the  earth  loses  heat.  Neither  have 
geologists  so  accurate  a  knowledge  of  geo- 
logical processes  that  they  can  speak  with 
confidence  either  of  the  absolute  or  relative 
rates  at  which  rock  formation  has  advanced. 
The  geologist  has  hitherto  asked  for  more 
time,  not  because  he  himself  was  aware  of  his 
need,  but  from  a  generous  regard  for  the  diffi- 
culties in  which  his  zoological  brother  found 
himself  when  he  attempted  to  explain  the 
diversity  of  the  animal  series  as  the  result  of 
slowly  operating  causes.  The  geologist  asked 
for  more  time  simply  because  he  could  form 
no  just  estimate  of  what  was  needed  for  the 
physical  processes  with  whose  results  he  was 
familiar.  But  palscontological  domination  is 
now  at  an  end  ;  and  the  increasing  number  of 
geologists  who  are  also  competent  physicists 
and  mathematicians  appears  to  mark  a  new 
school,  which  will  strive  to  interpret  more 
precisely  the  accumulated  facts." 

Sir  William  Thomson's  address  to  the 
Mathematical  and  Physical  Section  dealt  with 
questions  that  seem  unapproachable,  but 
which  will  occupy  the  minds  of  physicists  for 
many  a  year  to  come.  What  is  really  the 
geological  age  of  the  earth  ?— Is  the  earth  an 
absolutely  rigid  mass,  or  has  it  a  certain 
amount  of  flexibility?  The  effect  of  rigidity 
on  the  earth's  rotation  would  differ  from  that 
of  flexibility.  For  some  years  astronomers 
have  been  aware  of  '•  variations  in  the  earth's 
rotational  periods,"  and  these  variations  are 
supposed  to  have  been  produced  by  the  fric- 
tion of  the  tides.  The  amount  of  friction 
would  vary  according  as  the  earth  were  rigid 
or  flexible.  Investigations  of  the  question 
from  the  date  of  the  first  recorded  eclipse, 
721  B.C.,  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  earth, 
as  a  timekeeper,  is  going  eleven  and  a  half 
seconds  slower  per  annum  now  than  then. 
And  taking  recent  observations,  '•  it  seems," 
says  Sir  William,  "that  the  earth  was  going 
slow  from  1850  to  1862,  so  much  as  to  have 
got  behind  by  seven  seconds  in  these  twelve 
years,  and  to  have  begun  going  faster  again, 
so  as  to  gain  eight  seconds  in  the  period  1862 
— 1872."  This  irregularity  implies  a  change 
of  sea-level  occasioned  by  elevation  or  sub- 
sidence ;  and  the  same  eminent  authority  as- 
sures us  that  "a  settlement  of  fourteen  centi- 
metres in  the  equatorial  regions  with  corre- 


spcjnding  rise  of  twenty-eight  centimetres  at 
the  poles  would  suffice  ;"  and  that  this  chang'e 
"would  be  absolutely  undiscoverablc  by 
astronomical  observatories."  These  may  be 
regarded  as  transcendental  questions  ;  but 
some  day  they  will  be  found  susceptible  of 
practical  application  in  science  and  the  arts. 

The  Effect  of  Sun-spots  on  Climate. — 
In  the  November  number  of  the  Monthly 
Notices^  a  paper  by  Professor  Langley  on  this 
vexed  question  is  published,  in  which  the 
author  deduces  from  the  observations  he  has 
for  the  last  few  years  been  making  on  the 
radiation  from  the  umbra  and  penumbra  of  a 
spot,  what  proportion  of  the  sun's  heat  would 
be  lost  by  reason  of  the  increased  area  of  sun- 
spots  at  a  time  of  maximum,  and  what  would 
be  the  consequent  diminution  in  the  mean 
temperature  of  our  globe  from  this  cause 
alone.  After  many  difficulties  Prof.  Langley 
has  succeeded  in  determining  the  radiation 
from  the  umbra  of  a  spot  to  be  about  54  per 
cent,  or  a  little  more  than  half,  of  that  from 
the  surrounding  photosphere,  while  that  from 
the  penumbra  is  80  per  cent,  or  four-fifths. 
Thus  the  spots  would  appear  to  radiate  a  very 
large  amount  of  heat,  though  by  contrast  with 
the  photosphere  they  appear  quite  black  to 
the  eye.  Further,  the  mean  spot-area  in  a 
year  of  maximum  appears  to  be,  from  the  ob- 
servations of  Schwabe,  Carrington,  and  De  La 
Rue,  about  fourteen  ten-thousandths  of  the 
visible  disk,  and  in  a  year  of  minimum  some- 
what less  than  one  ten-thousandth,  while  the 
proportion  of  umbra  to  penumbra  is  about 
two  to  five.  From  these  data  it  would  follow 
that  the  greatest  admissible  direct  effect  of 
sun-spots  is  to  diminish  the  heat  we  receive 
from  the  sun  by  nearly  one-thousandth  part. 
The  next  question  is  to  find  how  much  of  the 
earth's  temperature  is  due  to  the  sun,  and  this 
is  a  difficult  matter,  though  Prof.  Langley  is 
able  to  fix  the  limits  within  which  the  amount 
must  lie,  by  considering  that  the  temperature 
of  the  earth's  surface  would  certainly  fall  as 
low  as  any  which  has  been  observed  in  the 
Arctic  regions — namely,  —  56°  Centigrade  if 
the  sun's  heat  were  altogether  withdrawn  and 
could  not  possibly  fall  lower  than  the  abso- 
lute zero,  or  —  274°  Centigrade.  Thus,  taking 
the  mean  temperature  of  our  globe  at  from 
+  14*  to  +  16°  C,  not  less  than  70'  of  this 
is  due  to  the  sun,  and  not  more  than  290°. 
It  therefore  results  that  the  direct  effect  of 
sun-spots  in  a  year  of  maximum  would 
diminish  the  mean  temperature  by  not  less 
than  two-thirtieths,  nor  more  than  three- 
tenths,  of  a  degree  Centigrade.  Prof.  Lang- 
ley, of  course,  does  not  here  deal  with  a  pos- 
sible indirect  effect,  or  rather  accompaniment. 
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of  sun-spots  in  an  increase  of  the  solar  ac- 
tivity, which  might  cause  a  considerable  rise 
of  temperature  by  virtue  of  increased  radia- 
tion from  the  photosphere. 

Ozone  producku  v.y  Waves  and  Foun- 
tains.— The  mechanical  action  of  pure  air 
over  vegetation  is  productive  of  ozone,  but 
still  more  manifestly  is  this  subtle  quality 
produced  by  tlie  dashing  of  waves  and  spray 
against  the  air.  These  lashings  of  air  and  sea 
mixed  arc,  electrically  speaking,  in  the  nature 
of  onu  substance  rubbing  on  another.  They 
evoke  ozone,  which,  being  inhaled  in  breath- 
ing, gives  a  stimulus  to  the  constitution. 
Hence  the  benefit  to  health  from  a  sea  voyage, 
or  a  residence  at  a  pleasant  seaside  resort. 
Mr.  Hinney  stated,  at  a  recent  meeting  of 
the  Manchester  Literar\-  and  Philosophical 
Society,  that  the  atmosphere  of  towns  may  be 
sensibly  ozonised,  and  of  course  improved  in 
quality,  by  the  action  of  public  fountains.  He 
says  "  A  water-fountain  may  be  regarded  as  a 
hvdro-eleciric  machine,  the  friction  of  the 
water  issuing  through  the  jets  developing 
electric  action,  materially  assisted  by  the  con- 
version of  the  spray  into  aqueous  vapor.  I 
would  suggest  that  this  fact  should  be  promi- 
nently brought  buforc  municipal  bodies,  to 
induce  them  to  erect  fountains  in  all  avail- 
able places  in  large  cities,  as  sanitar>'  agents. 
They  might  i)rove  highly  beneficial  in  crowded 
localities." 

Resci'ing  Drownin*;  Persons. — M.  Woil- 
Icy  is  reported  to  have  devised  an  instrument 
which  he  calls  a  spiniphore,  for  resuscitating 
drowned  persons  and  warding  off  the  risk  of 
death  by  asphyxia  in  certain  diseases  {Comptcs 
Rendtts),  It  consists  essentially  of  a  metal 
cylinder,  closed  at  its  lower  end,  and  large 
enough  to  contain  the  body  of  a  full-grown 
man.  The  upper  end  of  the  cylinder  is  closed 
by  an  clastic  india-rubber  diaphragm,  with  a 
hole  in  the  middle,  through  which  the  head  of 
the  patient  projects.  The  interior  of  the  cylin- 
der is  then  partially  exhausted  by  a  sort  of  air- 
pump  ;  wi<h  each  stroke  of  the  piston  the  chest 
of  the  patient  expands,  his  diaphragm  sinks, 
and  air  rushes  into  his  respiratory  passages. 
One  advantage  of  this  method  of  performing 
artificial  respiration  is  that  the  air  is  never 
forced  into  the  lungs  under  a  pressure  higher 
than  that  of  the  atmosphere  ;  there  is  no  risk 
of  damage  being  inflicted  on  the  delicate  pul- 
monary tissues,  as  sometimes  happens  when 
insufflation  is  resorted  to.  Experiments  on 
the  dead  subject  showed  that  the  average 
amount  of  air  introduced  at  each  inspiration 
was  nearly  twice  as  great  as  that  drawn  in 
during  ordinary  breathing.  The  main  objec- 
tion to  this  ingenious  contrivance  lies  on  the 


surface — it  is  not  likely  to  be  at  hand  when 
wanted,  and  can  not  therefore  compete  with 
methods  of  artificial  respiration  which,  like 
those  of  Marshall  Hall  and  Silvester,  require 
nothing  more  than  a  certain  degree  of  skill 
and  readiness  on  the  part  of  the  bystanders. 

The  Masses  of  Venus  and  Mars. — A  care- 
ful series  of  observations  of  the  sun  were  made 
at  Dorpat  from  1823  to  1S39  by  W.  Strove  and 
Preuss ;  these  give  a  good  determin5.tion  of 
the  sun's  apparent  motion  or  of  the  earth's 
real  motion  during  that  period.  As  the  earth's 
motion  is  affected  by  the  perturbations  of  the 
several  planets  which  depend  on  their  masses, 
a  means  of  determining  these  last  is  thus 
afforded,  and  Dr.  Powalky  has  thus  deduced 
those  of  Venus  and  Mars  (which  produce  the 
greatest  effect  on  the  earth)  by  comparing  the 
observations  with  Hansen  and  Olufsen's  tables 
of  the  sun,  in  which  certain  values  for  these 
quantities  are  adopted,  founded  on  the  Green- 
wich and  KOnigsberg  observations.  The  re- 
sulting mass  of  Venus  is  slightly  larger  than 
any  of  the  values  formerly  found,  being  almost 
exactly  i-400,oooth  of  that  of  the  sun,  while 
that  of  Mars  would  be  rather  more  than 
1-3, 000,000th,  which  is  not  far  from  the  mean 
of  former  determinations.  On  the  whole  there 
is  a  satisfactory  agreement  between  the  sev- 
eral values,  and  the  masses  may  be  consid- 
ered as  determined  within  five  per  cent  of 
their  amounts.  This  is  perhaps  as  much  as 
can  be  expected  in  the  case  of  planets,  for 
which  the  masses  can  only  be  determined 
from  perturbations  amounting  at  most  to  a 
few  seconds  of  arc,  and  in  which,  therefore, 
an  error  of  a  tenth  of  a  second  produces  a 
considerable  effect  on  the  value  of  the  mass 
found,  but  for  planets  such  as  Jupiter  and 
Saturn,  which  have  satellites,  the  mass  can  be 
determined  to  the  thousandth  part,  with  a  fair 
degree  of  certainty.  The  differences  between 
the  values  found  by  Dr.  Powalky  and  those 
adopted  in  Hansen  and  Olufsen's  tables  (from 
another  and  longer  series  of  observations) 
would  produce  an  effect  of  only  half  a  second 
at  the  maximum  on  the  sun's  place. 
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Savage  Marriage  Customs. — One  evening 
in  Khondistan,  Campbell  saw  a  lad  who  was 
carrying  on  his  shoulder  a  burden  wrapped  in 
a  scarlet  cloth,  pursued  by  a  crowd  of  women 
and  girls,  pelting  him  with  stones,  bits  of  bam- 
boo, and  other  missiles.  It  turned  out  after- 
wards that  the  victim  was  on  his  wedding 
journey,  and  was  carrying  his  young  wife  in 
the  scarlet  wrapper,  while  the  whole  affair 
was  only  intended  as  a  representation  of  the 
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pursuit  of  a  wife-stcalcr.     In  its  last  stage  the 
capture  becomes  a, mere  game  between  the 
bridegroom  and  the  bride,  of  which  the  result 
is  always  prearranged ;    yet   it    is   said   that 
among  the  Maori,  a  girl  who,  on  such  an  oc- 
casion, has   an   earnest  desire   to  escape,  is 
able  to  evade  an  unwelcome  suitor.    Kennan, 
who  witnessed  a  similar  wedding  game  among 
the  Koriaks,  affirms  that  the  bride  must  al- 
ways give  a  tacit  consent  to  her  own  capture. 
Even  in  Europe  a  feigned  attack  is  often  en- 
acted as  a  marriage  ceremony.     Among  the 
Slovaks  the  bridegroom  and  his  companions 
actually    arm    themselves    to    approach    the 
bride's  house,  which  is  closed  as  if  awaiting 
a  siege.     In  old  Bavaria  the  custom  of  abduc- 
tion still  continues  as  a  marriage  sport,  termed 
"Brautlauf"  (bridal  run),  which  in  old  north- 
ern was  called   "Quanfang"   (wife   capture). 
Among  the  Patagonians,  with  whom  Musters 
spent  some  time,  purchase-money  is  secretly 
paid  to  the  parents,  while  the  bride  herself 
is  suddenly  stolen.     Where  too  great  consan- 
guinity is  not  avoided,  and  wife-stealing   is 
not   encouraged,   the   suitor  was   obliged    to 
purchase   the    bride   from   the    parents ;    the 
woman  has  become  the  property  of  the  hus- 
band, and  may  be  left  by  him  to  a  legal  suc- 
cessor.    Among  the  Caribs  of  Venezuela,  and 
in  equatorial  West  Africa,  the  eldest  son  in- 
herits all  the  wives  of  his   deceased   father, 
with  the  sole  exception  of  his  own  mother. 
Schweinfurth  asserts  the  same  of  Munza,  the 
sovereign  of  the  remarkable  kingdom  of  the 
Monbuttoos  on  the  Uelle.    On  the  Gold  Coast 
the  vacant  throne  was  occupied  by  the  Prince 
who  gained  possession  of  the  paternal  harem 
before  the  other  brothers.     This  throws  light 
on   certain   incidents   in  the   Old  Testament 
history.     Absalom  took  possession  of  his  fa- 
ther's wives  in  the  sight  of  all  Jerusalem,  in 
order  to  proclaim  to  the  whole  people  that  he 
had  expelled  David  from  the  throne.     In  the 
same  spirit  Solomon  orders  the  execution  of 
Adonijah,  because  he  begged  to  have  Abishag, 
David's  last  favorite,  as  his  wife,  thus  betray- 
ing designs  upon  the  throne.    Where  the  pur- 
chase of  the  bride  is  still  a  reality,  as  among 
the  Kaffirs,  comparatively  high  prices  are  paid, 
nor  is  the  inclination  of  the  chosen  bride  at  all 
consulted.     Among  more  advanced   people, 
on  the  contrary,  as,  for  instance,  the  Abipo- 
ncs  and  the  Patagonians,   the   purchase   be- 
comes invalid  or  is  cancelled  if  the  girl  refuses 
her  assent. — From  "  The  Races  of  Man  J" 

The  Capital  of  Servia. — Belgrade  is  one 
of  the  most  picturesque  cities  on  the  Danube. 
Its  cathedral  stands  on  a  high  hill,  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  two  mighty  rivers  the  Save  and 
the  Danube.    Near  the  cathedral  is  the  for- 


tress ;  and  the  city,  containing  25,000  inhabi- 
tants, is  built  round  these  centres.   Few  cities 
are  so  favored  by  nature  for  commerce  as  the 
capital  of  Servia,  which,  however,  is  not   sa 
active  at  present  as  may  be  hoped  for  in  the 
future,  for  the  Servians  are  not  a  commercial 
people.    The  streets  and  houses  in   Belgrade 
but  a  few  years  ago  resembled  exactly  those 
of  all  cities  in  Turkey  in  Europe.   The  former 
were   narrow   and  ill-paved,  the  latter   little 
better  than  huts,  and  the  shops  were  closed 
by  a  single  falling  shutter,  and  consisted  of  a 
board  on  which  were  spread  some  miserable 
wares,  and  a  corner  on  which   squatted   the 
shopkeeper.     Much  of  this   state  of  things  is 
entirely   changed  ;    the  streets  are  spacious, 
many  of  the  houses  tall  and  stuccoed,  and  the 
shops   as  handsome  as  those  of  most  small 
German  towns.    Strange  to  say,  the  pavement 
is  strictly  Oriental,  and  formed  of  unevenly 
laid  stones,  with  break-neck  holes  for  unwary 
travellers.      Formerly  there   were  no  hotels 
worthy  the  name  in  Belgrade.     The  traveller, 
with    his    saddle-bags,    carpet,   and   padded 
quilt,  was  fain  to  seek  hospitality,  as  in  other 
Eastern  cities,  in  the  bare  rooms  of  a  khan, 
or  at  the  house  of  a  friend.     Now  there  are 
several  large  and  pretentious  hotels  ;  but  they 
are  very  inferior  to  those  of  Pesth  or  Vienna 
in  comfort  or  cooker}'.     After  seeing  the  for- 
tress and  taking  a  glance   at   the   cathedral 
there  is  little  else  to  look  at  in  Belgrade.     It 
is,    in   fact,  a   new   city,    though,    doubtless, 
other  towns  have  been  built  upon  the  site  and 
perished.    There  is  no  native  art  of  any  con- 
sequence, for  the  Servians  ar6  agriculturists 
and  cattle-dealers,  not  famous  or  in  any  way 
clever    as    tillers   of    the   earth,   but  raising 
enough  maize   for   their   own    simple   wants, 
with  something  to  spare  for  their  pigs,  which 
latter    they  export    largely,   but   with   every 
drawback   possible,  owing  to  bad  roads  and 
the  absence  of  railways.     There  are  no  manu- 
factories in  Belgrade.     It  is  a  town  grown \o 
its  present  importance  from  being  the  seat  of 
government,  most   of  the  handsome   houses 
being  occupied  by  senators,  superior  officers, 
lawyers,  and  the  foreign  representatives  of  the 
great   Powers  who  are  political  agents  and 
consul-generals.    The  palace  of  the  Prince  is 
a  modest  house  at  the  end  of  the  handsomest 
street,    exactly   resembling    the   house  of   a 
French  prefct. — Fraser^s  Magazine. 

The  Prudence  of  Collecting. — A  man 
with  the  taste  for  early  printed  books,  and 
with  a  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  art, 
goes  into  an  auction-room  or  a  bookseller's 
every  now  and  then  as  he  passes  on  his  daily 
road  to  business.  Sometimes  he  sees  a  rare 
book  going  for  a  low  price,  and  he  buys  it. 
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More  often  he  has  to  be  content  while  others 
buy  who  are  wealthier,  but  he  learns  some- 
thing regarding  the  comparative  value  and 
rarity  of  particular  books.  He  derives  a  vast 
amount  of  enjoyment  from  his  pursuit.  He 
meets  intellectual  men  on  common  ground. 
He  has  a  little  wholesome  excitement  now 
and  then  at  a  sale.  And  he  has  the  quiet 
pleasure  of  collating  his  treasures  of  an  even- 
ing, of  mending  them,  of  binding  them,  per- 
haps of  making  one  perfect  whole  from  sev- 
eral fragments.  He  learns  a  great  deal,  and 
that  too  of  a  useful  kind,  and  though  he  often 
has  to  walk  or  go  in  the  omnibus  rather  than 
take  a  cab,  he  does  not  mind  it.  The  taste, 
the  consciousness  that  he  has  something  be- 
hind the  daily  routine  of  business  life,  is 
worth  much  to  him,  and  meanwhile  he  is 
steadily  gathering  a  collection.  All  those 
cab- drives  he  does  not  take,  all  those  news- 
papers and  magazines  he  does  not  buy,  all 
those  cigars  he  does  not  smoke,  all  those 
club  luncheons  he  docs  not  eat,  all  those 
coats,  hats,  hoscn,  and  other  garments  he 
does  as  well  without,  have  gone  to  increase 
the  collection.  Had  he  bought  all  these 
things  he  would  have  none  of  them  to  leave  ; 
but  the  mere  chips  and  parings  of  ordinary 
life  have  given  him  enough  to  form  a  good,  if 
a  small,  collection,  and  at  his  death,  or  before 
it,  they  arc  sold  for  such  a  sum  as  will  ma- 
terially add  to  the  resources  of  his  family. — 
From  "  A  Plea  for  Art  in  the  I/ouse." 


Elephant  Fighting. — I  was  first  introduced 
to  the  Nawab  at  an  elephant  fight,  which  he  in- 
vited me  to  see  after  the  other  Englishmen  had 
departed  from  Jdndghar.  He  had  about  twenty 
elephants  of  all  sizes,  and  I  had  examined  the 
stud.  The  fighting  was  between  both  men 
and  elephants,  and  elephants  and  elephants. 
The  balcony  in  which  His  Highness  and  my- 
self sat,  accompanied  by  Bhauaddin,  Salahin- 
di,  and  other  Muhammadan  nobles  of  his 
court,  opened  on  the  large  walled  arena  in 
which  the  fighting  took  place,  and  was  by  no 
means  out  of  reach  of  an  elephant's  trunk  ; 
but  to  guard  gainst  any  accident  from  that 
cause,  we  were  provided  with  long  spears, 
and  Bhauaddin  showed  himself  particularly 
active  and  courageous  when  one  large  ele- 
phant did  threaten  us.  The  fighting  was  by 
torchlight,  which  added  to  the  extraordinary 
character  of  the  scene.  A  large  elephant  in 
an  excited  state  was  let  loose  into  the  arena 
and  surrounded  by  a  number  of  men,  each 
holding  a  torch  in  one  hand  and  a  very  long 
sharp  spear  in  the  other.  First  one  man 
would  give  the  elephant  a  prog  with  his  spear. 


and  when  it  turned  upon  him  another  would 
arrest  its  attention  by  progging  it  on  the 
other  side.  When  hard  pressed  the  spearmen 
had  apertures  in  the  wall  of  the  arena  into 
which  they  could  escape,  and  accidents 
seldom  happen,  but  one  or  two  of  them  had 
rather  narrow  escapes.  If  the  elephant  was 
excited  when  he  entered,  he  became  ten  times 
more  so  under  this  system  of  progging,  and 
some  difficulty  was  experienced  in^  getting 
him  out  of  the  arena  by  exploding  fireworks 
behind  him,  which  also  did  not  tend  to 
soothe  his  mind  ;  but  he  seemed  to  enjoy  the 
thing  in  a  way,  and  it  can  hardly  be  said  that 
there  was  any  cruelty  in  the  amusement,  or 
that  it  was  as  bad  as  fox-hunting,  in  which 
men  run  the  risk  of  breaking  their  necks,  and 
the  fox  suffers  not  a  little.  It  was  a  moonless 
night,  and  a  curious  effect  was  produced  by 
the  infuriated  animal  rushing  about  with  a 
swiftness  rendered  remarkable  by  its  vast 
proportions,  amid  the  flickering  light  of 
torches,  the  glare  of  fireworks,  or  the  steady 
blue  light  of  some  magnesium  wire  with  which 
once  or  twice  I  lit  up  the  arena.  The  be- 
jewelled Muhammadan  nobles  around  me 
were  very  picturesque  figures  ;  and  so,  in 
another  way,  were  the  wild-looking  spear- 
men ;  while  the  top  of  the  walls  of  the  arena 
were  alive  with  the  population  of  Jtindghar. 
The  fighting  of  elephants  with  elephants  was 
a  mere  trial  of  strength  ;  and  they  were 
placed  with  a  thick  low  wall,  about  three  or 
four  feet  high,  between  them.  This  was  in 
order  to  prevent  the  victor  going  to  extremi- 
ties,  and  killing  his  opponent.  As  it  was, 
they  only  pushed  against  each  other  with 
their  foreheads,  and  pushed  each  other's 
trunks  aside,  or  entwined  their  trunks,  and  so 
tried  to  bend  each  other's  heads  down.  I  was 
curious  to  see  a  fight  between  an  elephant  and 
a  very  fine  rhinoceros  which  the  Nawab  had, 
and  the  quickness  of  whose  motions  was 
quite  astonishing ;  but  was  told  that  every 
time  the  rhinoceros  had  been  brought  into  the 
arena  it  had  killed  either  a  man  or  an  ele- 
phant, and  so  it  was  no  longer  brought  out  to 
do  battle. — **A  Run  Through  Kathiawar^^  in 
Blackwoo(rs  Magazine, 


CiELI. 

If  stars  were  really  watching  eyes 
Of  angel  legions  in  the  skies, 
I  should  forget  the  countless  host, 
And  seek  your  gazes  still  the  most. 

And  if  your  eyes  were  really  stars. 
With  leagues  of  descrt-spacc  for  bars 
To  keep  me  from  their  longed-for  day, 


I  should  not  feel  so  far  away. 


F.  W.  B. 
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Preserving   the   Sight  unimpaired  to 
an  extreme  Old  Age ;  and  of  re-establish- 
ing and  strengthening  it  when  it  becomes 
weak  :  with  Instructions  how  to  proceed 
in  Accidental  cases,   which  do  not  re- 
quire the  assistance  of  professional  men, 
and  the  mode  of  Treatment  proper  for 
the  Eyes  during  and  immediately  after 
Small  Pox  :  to  which  are  added  Observa- 
tions on  the  Inconveniences  and  Dangers 
arising  from  the  use  of  Common  Spec- 
tacles,  &c.  &c.,   by   an    Experienced 
Oculist.      London  :    Printed  for  Henry 
Colburn,    1816.'      This    book    I    have 
described  as  having  been  only  *  partially 
appreciated,'  but  the  copy  now  before 
me  being  announced  as  the  *  third  edi- 
tion,' a  good    many  people  must  have 
discovered  its  value,  although  it  has  been 
allowed  to  sink  amidst  the  yearly  cur- 
rents of  new  publications.     That  we  have 
had  special  discoveries,  inventions,  new 
methods  of  medical  and  surgical  treat- 
ment (particularly  in  the  case  of  squint- 
ing), new  instruments,  and  a  general  ad- 
vance in   the   knowledge   and   skill   of 
oculists   since   the   appearance  of    this 
book,  I  considered  to  be  pretty  certain  ; 
but  for  sound  work-a-day  sense,  numer- 
ous cautions,  minute  details,  great  care 
(over-care,  indeed,  sometimes  in   what 
may  look  like  trifles),  very  varied  and 
numerous   instructions,  superseding  the 
necessity  of  calling  in  professional  ad- 
vice, being  evidently  the  result  of  long 
optical  experience,  this  is  one  of  the  best 
books  of  the  kind  that  has  ever  been 
published  in  England  or  elsewhere,  so  far 
as   I  can  ascertain  ; — while,  with  refer- 
ence to  eye-glass  opticians,  it  not  only 
shows  us  past  dangers,  but  startles  us  as 
we  look  around  at  the  present  day  and 
behold  the  heaps  and  piles  of  spectacles 
lyhig  pell-mell  in  windows,  and  in  many 
shops    dangling  like    dried    sprats    on 
strings,  in  company  with  shining  knives 
and  corkscrews,  button-hooks  and  nut- 
crackers, with   the  announcement  that 
*  any  of  these  articles  may  be  had  for  a 
shilling  or  eighteenpence,'  and — *  spec- 
tacles to  suit  all  sights.' 

Our  friend — the  friend  of  young  and 
old — the  *  Experienced  Oculist,'  begins 
with  a  short  discourse  on  the  *  mind's 
eye  *  and  the  *  pleasures  of  memory,' 
being  desirous  of  showing  the  great  im- 
portance of  the  eye  over  the  ear,  forget- 
ting that  we  can  remember  melodies  as 


well  as  pictures ;  but,  with  due  respect, 
we  shall  pass  over  all  this,  and  come  at 
once  to  his  first  practical  observations 
and  advice.      He  commences  with  do- 
mestic arrangements,  and  more  especially 
with  regard  to  children  and  young  per- 
sons, but  hardly  less  applicable  to  per- 
sons of  advanced  ages.     Beware  of  dark 
bed-rooms ;    also  of  dark  bed-curtains 
and  dark  window-blinds.     Abandon  the 
common  practice  of  suddenly  drawing 
back  curtains  and  raising  blinds  on  first 
getting  out  of  bed,  when  your  face  wrll 
be  smitten  by  a  sudden  glare  of  light. 
How  often  have  we  all  experienced  this, 
and  how  well  we  must  remember  the 
momentary  blinding  effect.     Avoid,  if 
possible,  having,  your  bedroom  window 
facing  the  east.    If  it  does,  and  you  may 
perhaps  prefer  it  should,  then  be  all  the 
more  careful  on  fine  summer  mornings, 
and  do  not  be  impatient  with  the  appa- 
rent   over-cautiousness  of  the  'Experi- 
enced Oculist ;'  for  acts  of  imprudence 
which  seem  to  do  no  harm  may  do  very 
great    injury    if    continued    for    years. 
Bedroom  curtains,  also,  should  not  be  of 
very  red,  or  any  other  bright  colors,  but 
of  a  sober  hue.     Our  friend  then  relates 
the  case  of  a  young  person  who  slept  in 
a  chamber  during  the  heat  of  summer 
with  the  window  opposite   to   a  newly 
whitewashed  wall,  the  window  curtains 
being  of  white  calico,  and  his  face  receiv- 
ing the  full  glare  of  the  morning  light  as 
he  lay  in  bed.      The  consequence  v/as 
that  he  almost  always  *  awoke  amidst  a 
flow  of  tears.'     This  soon  caused  a  pain- 
ful contraction  of  the  eyes,  and  then  an 
inflammation  of  the  eyelids.     The  first 
prescription  for  this  was  an  immediate 
change  of  the  chamber;  but  the  cure 
was  slow,  and  a  weakness  of  the  eyes 
continued  for  a  considerable  time.     How 
little  are   these  dangers  considered  by 
individuals,  by  private  families,  and  even 
in  large  public  institutions.     During  the 
period  I  was  at  Sandhurst  College  the 
cadets  were  constantly  punished  for  acts, 
or  words,  or  looks  of  insubordination, 
and    indeed    for    ail    sorts    of    trifling 
offences,  by  being  ordered  into  confine- 
ment in  the  black  hole,  politely  called 
— the  cadets  being  the  sons  of  officers 
and    gentlemen,    noblemen,   or    young 
noblemen  themselves — the  *  dark  room.' 
These    military    dungeons    were    (and 
probably  still  are)  small  cells  beneath 
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the  college,  containing  a  small  wooden 
bed  (I  mean,  the  bed  was  of  planks), 
with  a  low  wooden  shelf  for  the  head,  in 
place  of  a  pillow.  It  had  a  small  square 
window,  kept  open  for  air  when  no  cul- 
prit was  within,  but  closed  and  locked 
before  he  was  brought  there.  The  four 
panes  of  glass  were  painted  black,  and 
over  these  was  placed  a  wooden  inside 
shutter  about  an  inch  and  a  half  thick, 
which  was  also  locked.  This  cell  was 
so  densely  dark  when  you  first  were 
ushered  in  by  the  sergeant  on  duty,  and 
the  iron-plated  door  was  closed  and 
bolted  behind  you,  that  it  was  literally 
impossible  to  see  your  own  hand  when 
stretched  out  before  you.  The  insub- 
ordinate, or  otherwise  offending  young 
gentleman,  had  to  grope  his  way  about 
like  one  totally  blind,  his  first  purpose 
being  (after  he  had  had  a  little  previous 
experience  of  the  thing)  to  find  his  wood- 
en bed,  and  lie  down  till  his  eyes  could 
by  slow  degrees  accommodate  them- 
selves. But  very  little  could  be  effected 
in  that  way  till  the  next  morning.  The 
eyes  then  discovered  that  some  score  of 
small  gimlet-holes  had  been  made  in  the 
thick  wooden  shutter,  and  by  means  of 
these  a  dismal  series  of  spots  of  murky 
light  forced  their  way  through  the  black- 
painted  glass  window  behind,  and  were 
visible  upon  the  opposite  wall.  By 
means  of  these,  the  prisoner  could  see 
his  way  about  next  day  very  well ;  and 
more  than  this — such  is  the  power  of  the 
optic  nerves  when  forced  by  emergencies 
— he  was  actually  able,  by  the  afternoon 
of  the  second  day,  to  wile  away  the  dole- 
fully wasting  hours  by  reading  such  pam- 
phlet or  stray  leaves  of  print  as  he  had 
managed  to  secrete  under  false  soles  in 
his  boots,  a  false  top  to  his  cap,  or 
stitched  between  the  lining  of  his  waist- 
coat, in  anticipation  of  the  searchings 
that  always  took  place  in  the  guard- 
room previous  to  his  being  marched  to 
the  shades  below.  But  the  *  reading  ' 
was  only  effected  by  the  very  slow  pro- 
cess of  a  word  at  a  time,  the  page  being 
systematically  moved  by  both  hands 
close  beneath  the  most  promising  of  the 
gimlet-hole  reflections.  Now,  before  I 
utter  a  complaint,  let  me  admire  and 
commend  something.  Is  it  not  an  admir- 
able thing  that  young  gentlemen  and  no- 
blemen, who  will  some  day  be  officers  in 
command,  should  know    by  their  own 


personal  experience  that  it  is  no  slight 
punishment  to  order  a  soldier  to   the 

*  black  hole,*  were  it  only  for  eight-and- 
forty  hours  ?  The  wooden  bed  and  pil- 
low, the  bread  and  water  diet,  and  even 
the  aching  cold  in  a  winter's  frost,  are 
not  so  trying  as  the  crawling  hours  of 
darkness  and  the  vault-like  solitude. 
And  now  about  the  eyes.  Twelve  hours 
and  twenty-four  hours  were  felt  much 
more  than  may  be  imagined,  with  respect 
to  the  effect  of  the  sudden  light  of  day, 
on  coming  out  of  the  cell ;  but  when  the 
period  of  darkness  had  continued  for 
sixty  or  eighty  hours  and  more,  and 
there  chanced  to  be  a  strong  sunlight  at 
the  moment  of  issuing  forth,  the  effect 
was  absolutely  blinding.  The  blindness 
might  have  continued,  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  but  a  risk  of  various  injuries  is 
incurred  by  the  want  oP  caution  in  this 
matter. 

Having  said  thus  much  about  the 
eyes  of  young  persons,  it  will  be  as  well 
to  deal  with  this  part  of  our  subject  more 
completely  by  commencing  from  the 
earliest  period.  It  appears  that  we  all, 
as  babies,  have,  more  or  less,  a  tendency 
to  squinting.  The  eyes  of  babies  often 
seem  to  swim  about  like  the  Platonic 
unborn  souls  in  search  of  bodies,  and 
with  a  vague  searching  that  often  has  a 
very  pathetic  effect.  It  is  obvious  that 
great  care  should  be  taken  of  us  with 
respect  to  the  action  of  the  light  that  is 
admitted  to  us  in  the  cradle.  Dr.  Priest- 
ley, Buffon,  and  Dr.  Jurin,  were  among 
the  first  writers  who  devoted  great  atten- 
tion to  this  matter.  Buffon  considers 
that  early  squinting  arises  merely  from 

*  an  inequality  in  the  goodness  of  the 
eyes;*  that  if  the  eye  that  squints  be 
turned  towards  the  temples,  he  generalty 
found  that  there  was  no  great  inequality 
in  the  strength  and  goodness  of  the  two, 
and  that  the  cure  might  often  be  effected 
by  covering  the  other  eye  for  a  fortnight ; 
but  if  one  eye  turns  steadily  towards  the 
nose,  it  is  a  bad  case.  According  to  Dr. 
Priestley,  the  squinting  of  young  children 
is  frequently  caused  by  the  child  being 
habitually  laid  in  its  cradle  in  such  a 
position  that  one  eye  shall  be  quite 
shrouded,  or  turned  away  from  the  influ* 
ence  of  the  light.  The  eyes  at  this 
period  being  weak,  the  one  from  which 
the  light  is  thus  excluded,  will  make  in- 
stinctive efforts,  or,  as  Priestley  expresses 
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it,  *  will  obey  the  influences  which  de- 
scend from  the  brain,'  and  turn  *  up- 
wards and  inwards  '  in  most  cases.  It 
is  generally  considered  that  the  best 
means  of  curing  this  tendency  is  to  cover 
up  the  other  eye.  not  necessarily  for  the 
length  of  timfe  proposed  by  Bufion,  but 
during  a  few  hours  every  day,  only  in- 
creasing the  time  in  obstinate  cases. 
Our  friend  the  *  Experienced  Oculist  * 
has  one  excellent  passage  on  this  subject, 
full  of  old-fashioned  care,  experience, 
and  kindly  warnings : 

I  could  produce  numberless  instances  of 
parents  and  nurses  who,  in  the  very  earliest  days 
of  infancy^  have  laid  the  foundation  of  an  in- 
curable weakness  of  sight  in  the  little  ones 
under  their  care.  In  doing  this,  however, 
they  err  through  ignorance,  not  knowing  or 
considering  that  the  eyes  are  not  yet  accustomed 
to  the  action  of  lisht,  and  that  it  is  only  by  little 
and  little  that  ^^  can  bear  the  effects  of  its 
salutary  influence. 

But  how  shall  I  impress  it  upon  the  minds 
of  nurses  and  of  females  in  general,  who,  un- 
fortunately, are  not  in  the  habit  of  reflecting 
deeply  upon  causes  and  eflects  \ahem  /],  that 
every  new  ray  of  light  occasions  upon  the  eyes 
of  these  innocents  [martyrs]  a  new  irritation, 
and! that  ever}'  unaccustomed  and  continued 
irritation  must  have  a  violent  eflect  upon  their 
delicate  organs. 

If  papa,  or  grandmamma,  wish  to  see  the 
new-born,  it  is  immediately  carried  to  the 
window,  or  into  the  lightest  place,  when  the 
poor  infant  instantly  begins  to  cry  without 
measure  ;  but  then  it  cannot  tell  what  it  is  that 
hurts,  and  every  unnecessary  means  of  pacify- 
ing are  attempted,  whilst  the  true  cause  of  the 
uneasiness  is  never  thought  of. 

If  the  relatives  of  the  good  lady  mamma 
should  be  numerous,  or  her  visitants  frequent, 
then  the  poor  infant  is  exposed  (to  the  shining 
window)  perhaps  twenty  times  a  day,  until  the 
curious  examiners  have  determined  which  of 
its  parents  it  resembles  most ;  and  its  little 
cries  continue  all  the  while  until  a  redness 
and  swelling  of  the  eyelids  takes  place,  a  yel- 
lowish serosity  flowing  from  the  eyes,  and  cov- 
ering them  continually.  Then  the  nurses  are 
astonished  ! — and  exclaim  with  wonder  how  it 
happens  that  a  child  born  of  such  healthy 
parents  should  be  so  soon  tormented  with 
acrimonious  humors,  whilst  the  acrimony 
itself  must  be  carried  off  by  the  nostrums 
of  the  midwife,  an  operation  which  closes 
with  the  necessity  of  calling  in  a  physician, 
who  too  often  finds  an  incurable  weakness 
of  sight. 

These  dangers  are  increased  by  the 
circumstance  of  the  apartment  of  the 
mother  being  generally  kept  almost  in 
darkness,  'particularly  after  a  difficult 
case,'  the  infant  being  taken  in  a  day  or 
two   into   perhaps  one   of    the  lightest 


chambers  of  the  house,  and  where  the 
window-blinds  are  of  the  thinnest  mate- 
rial.    Again,  as  to  the  causes  of  squint- 
ing or  of  an  obliquity  of  vision,  or  of  a 
glide  in   the   eye,   it   not    unfrequently 
occurs  that  a  candle,  or   some  shining 
object,  such  as  a  mirror,  or  some  highly 
polished  object  of  plate,  brass,  or  cut- 
glass,  is  placed  at  one  side  of  the  cradle, 
and  by  this  an  infant's  eyes  are  certain 
to  be  attracted  directly  it  awakes ;  and 
the  bright  mischief  will  be  stared  at  for 
some  time,  if  the  child  be  permitted— 
nay,  its  attention  is  sometimes  expressly 
directed  to  it,  with  the  usual  disastrous 
energies  of  baby- talk  and  *  livening-up.* 
Should  this  be  repeated  several  times  in 
the  course  of  the  day,  *  the  muscle  of 
the  eye,   called  the  erector^   of  course 
undergoes  a  painful  degree  of  motion ; 
and  if  the  shining  object  be  at  one  side 
of  the  cradle,  then  the  oblique  muscles 
contract  so  forcibly,  and  in  a  manner  so 
durable,    that     a    habit     of     squinting 
naturally  follows,*  and  will  become  fixed 
if  the  same  causes  be  continued.     The 
thoughtless  habit  of  holding  a  bright 
object  close  to  a  child's  nose,  by  way  of 
a  pleasing  play,  or  to  teach  it  to  *  begin  to 
notice,*  is  also  likely  to  induce  a  similar 
injury.     The  sting  of  an  insect  badly 
treated,  and    causing  a   red  tumor   for 
several  days  upon  the  nose,  has  been 
known  to  induce  a  temporary   squint. 
Our  friend  the    *  Experienced    Oculist* 
amuses  us  by  the  grave  account  he  gives 
of  one  of  his  remedies  for  infant  vision 
when   injured    by    the    above    circum- 
stances.     He  tried   the   experiment  of 
placing   winkers    at    each    side   of   the 
temples,  after  the  style  of  horse- winkers, 
in   order  to   shut  out  side-vision,  and 
compel  both  eyes  to  look  only  straight 
forwards ;  but  he  found  that  babies  were 
often  far  more   knowing   than   he  had 
imagined,   and   that  '  as    soon   as  they 
were    unobserved  *  they  just  pulled  off 
the  winkers.     Sometimes  he  found  they 
had  pulled  them  towards  the  nose  in 
order  to  continue  looking  at  objects  in 
the   injurious    manner  they  had    bqen 
allowed  to  commence.    We  thus  arrive 
at  the  conclusion  that,  although  various 
remedies  for  the  mischief  may  be  judi- 
ciously adopted,  it  is  by  far  the  best 
policy  to  take  every  care  that  no  such 
injuries  should  be  allowed  to  originate. 
Parents  and   guardians  will  have  to 
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judge  at  what  period  a  child's  eyes  are 
strong  enough  to  be  exercised,  but  it 
seems  clear  that  as  early  as  this  can  be 
safely  commenced  a  child's  eyes  should 
be  gently  and  gradually  induced  to  look 
at  distant  objects.  The  contrary  method 
is  almost  invariably  adopted,  and  very 
minute  things  are  constantly  placed  be- 
fore the  child's  vision,  so  that  the  imper- 
fection and  injury  of  near-sightedness  is 
most  commonly  induced.  We  under- 
stand that  it  has  been  ascertained  by 
actual  experiment  that  the  eye  possesses 
more  voluntary  power  with  respect  to 
distant  objects  than  the  mere  contraction 
or  expansion  of  the  pupil.  Dr.  Priestley 
observed  that  *  the  contraction  of  the 
pupil  certainly  tends  to  lessen  all  indis- 
tinctness of  vision,  whether  the  object 
be  too  remote  or  too  near ;  and  that  the 
pupil  is  certainly  not  contracted  but 
dilated  lor  the  purpose  of  viewing  objects 
that  are  very  remote,  as  without  a  dila- 
tation of  the  pupil  in  such  instances  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  rays  could  not  be 
admitted.*  Moreover,  it  has  been  shown 
by  Dr.  Porterfield,  in  a  series  of  observa- 
tions, that  the  human  eyes  possess  a 
power  of  changing  their  conformation, 
and  of  adapting  themselves  to  various 
distances.  We  certainly  do  not  seem  to 
possess  this  power  in  the  same  way  that 
is  observable  in  the  eyes  of  a  cat,  but  if 
we  watch  the  eyes  of  an  experienced 
sailor  when  far  out  at  sea,  we  may  often 
notice  the  variety  of  movements  that 
take  place  in  his  eyes  besides  the  dilata- 
tion and  the  occasional  contraction, 
though  the  latter  seems  commonly  done 
for  a  moment  only,  in  order  to  assist  the 
energies  of  the  eye  in  a  renewed  process 
of  dilatation. 

During  the  early  years  of  education 
the  eyes  of  young  people  are  tried  too 
severely.  They  are  kept  too  many  hours 
in  the  course  of  each  day  at  work  that 
taxes  the  close  attention  of  the  eyes, 
such  as  the  small  types  in  which  some 
grammars  and  all  dictionaries  are  printed, 
small  figures  of  arithmetic,  extremely 
small  types  of  maps  ;  while  with  respect 
to  girls  they  are  often  kept  for  hours  at 
a  stretch  staring  at  musical  notes,  or  close 
down  upon  the  nonsense  of  fancy 
needlework,  to  be  followed  perhaps  by 
drawing  and  painting  the  minute  traceries 
and  varied  tints  of  flowers  and  leaves; 
after  which,  if  the  girls  are  at  a  boarding- 


school,  they  walk  out  not  unlike  *  a 
funeral  procession,'  followed  by  the 
teachers,  and  vigilantly  watched  lest  they 
should  use  their  eyes  by  looking  about 
them.  Boys  and  young  men  are  more 
commonly  near-sighted  than  girls  and 
young  women,  because  the  reading  and 
other  studies  are  more  severe,  and  pro- 
longed through  more  years ;  still,  there 
is  a  far  larger  number  of  near-sighted 
girls  and  young  women  than  is  generally 
supposed,  because  the  use  of  spectacles, 
and  even  single  eye-glasses,  is  not  con- 
sidered graceful  and  becoming,  and  they 
certainly  add  something  to  the  apparent 
age  of  the  wearers.  I  once  knew  a  young 
lady  in  Canada,  very  handsome  and  well 
educated,  who  was  so  near-sighted  that 
she  often  could  not  find  her  partner  in 
the  movements  of  a  quadrille,  and  some- 
times she  even  got  astray  from  her  own 
party  into  the  adjoining  set.  But  she 
could  not  be  persuaded  to  dance  in  spec- 
tacles. I  also  knew  a  very  handsome 
young  German  gentleman  in  Dresden, 
who  was  so  comparatively  blind  by  near- 
sightedness that  he  could  not  read  with- 
out the  use  of  a  kind  of  glass  cylinder  of 
about  an  inch  in  thickness;  and  he 
never  knew  a  friend  in  the  street  unless 
he  heard  his  voice,  or  went  up  to  him  so 
closely  that  their  noses  almost  touched. 
But  he  would  not  wear  spectacles.  This 
\^as  a  very  remarkable  thing  in  Germany, 
where  the  great  majority  of  students,  as 
well  as  professors  and  professional  men, 
seem  to  wear  spectacles  as  a  necessary 
appurtenance  and  insignia  of  intellectual 
labors. 

The  late  Charles  Dickens  had  very 
peculiar  eyes.  They  took  in  all  objects, 
within  more  than  a  semicircle,  at  a  single 
glance  ;  but  I  never  saw  him  use  glasses 
except  on  one  occasion.  He  was  then 
living  in  London,  and  I  at  Finchley. 
Having  stayed  with  him  later  than  usual 
one  night,  he  knew  that  I  had  lost  all 
the  public  conveyances,  and  I  was  to  be 
driven  home  in  his  American  buggy. 
But  there  was  a  fog,  and  he  would  not 
trust  groom  or  coachman,  and  drove  me 
home  himself,  having  first  mounted  a 
special  pair  of  spectacles.  Admirably 
he  drove  through  the  thick  mist,  at  a  good 
pace,  and  we  chatting  all  the  way,  some 
five  miles.  What  sort  of  glasses  he 
could  have  found  to  effect  any  clearing 
in  a  London  fog,  quite  puzzles  me  to 
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conceive.     I  so  much  regret  now  that  it 
never  occurred  to  me  to  ask  him. 

Many  kindly  cautions  and  pieces  of 
advice  are  given  by  our  friend,  previously 
quoted,  which  will  be  useful  to  various 
classes.  Some  of  these  are  scarcely 
practicable,  on  account  of  their  incon- 
venience ;  others  are  sure  not  to  be 
adopted  because  of  the  inveteracy  of  our 
habits.  That  is  not  to  the  purpose. 
Here  they  are  :  take  them,  or  leave  them. 
We  all  know  very  well  that  sitting  for 
hours,  and  bending  over  a  desk,  or  a  flat 
table  (which  is  far  worse)  is  injurious  to 
health,  and  that  it  would  be  very  good  to 
vary  the  position  by  doing  the  same 
work,  when  practicable,  at  an  upright 
desk  in  a  standing  position.  But  our 
long-confirmed  habits  are  against  this ; 
moreover,  the  change  would,  almost  to 
a  certainty,  break  the  train  of  thought, 
distract  the  attention,  and  lead  the 
energies  astray.  Ten  to  one,  but  such  a 
change  would  cause  the  individual  to 
*  take  a  turn  round  the  houses,*  and 
amuse  himself  for  an  hour  or  more. 
This  advice  also,  unfortunately,  would 
be  quite  impracticable  for  many  artists 
and  artisans.  The  painters  could  of 
course  adopt  it,  and  they  do  so  ;  but  the 
engravers  could  not,  I  believe,  and  I  am 
sure  the  watchmakers,  lace-makers,  and 
some  others  could  not.  The  violin  stu- 
dent usually  stands  up  at  his  practice, 
but  the  student  of  the  violoncello  and 
the  pianoforte  must  be  seated.  And  so 
with  many  arts  and  handicrafts.  But 
the  injurious  habit  of  working  with  a 
frame  of  white  paper  placed  before  a 
sunny  window,  or  with  a  glass  globe  o 
water  at  night,  might  certainly  be 
abandoned  without  any  great  effort. 

All  these  paper  frames,  as  well  as 
screens  and  lamp  shades,  ought  to  be  of 
a  pale  green  or  light  blue.  In  working 
at  or  near  a  sunny  window,  the  pale 
green  paper  frame  should  be  placed 
obliquely,  and  the  reader  or  worker 
should  sit  at  a  table  or  desk  "  so  that  the 
light  shall  fall  obliquely  over  the  left 
shoulder."  If  you  sit  with  the  light 
coming  over  the  right  shoulder,  then  the 
shades  and  movements  of  the  right  hand 
will  rather  disturb  the  equability  of  the 
surface  and  the  vision.  But  our  friend 
recommends  candles  at  night,  in  pref- 
erence to  a  lamp,  considering  that  a 
generally-diffused  equality  of    light    is 


better  for  the  eyes  than  a  concentrated 
reflected  light.  He  scouts  tallow,  of 
course,  and  assures  us  that  we  must 
never  bum  anything  but  wax.  Two 
wax  candles — that  is  the  proper  arrange- 
ment for  a  literary  gentleman  at  night. 
Our  friend  does  not  insist  upon  green 
wax,  though  green  wax  would  be  best  for 
the  purpose.  This  reminds  us,  at  first, 
of  the  physicians  who  strongly  recom- 
mend the  exercise  of  horse-riding  to 
patients,  regardless  of  circumstances; 
but,  on  consideration,  and,  let  me  add, 
after  experiments,  I  find  that  our  pro- 
fessional adviser  is  perfectly  right  in  all 
respects,  for  a  good  wax  candle  will  bum 
a  very  much  longer  time  and  with  less 
waste  than  tallow,  or  even  the  epicene 
composite,  and  therefore  is  not  really 
much  more  expensive,  besides  the  inesti- 
mable blessing  of  not  distracting  the  at- 
tention by  thieves  and  gutterings,  or  the 
base  need  of  snuffing ;  not  to  speak  of 
the  plebeian  nasal  offensiveness  of  a 
slowly-expiring  mutton  snuff.  It  is 
worth '  noting,  also,  that  those  persons 
who  happen  to  have  thin  eyebrows,  or 
thin  eyelids,  and  very  small  pale  eye- 
lashes, would  do  well  to  wear  a  broad 
green  shade  attached  to  the  forehead  by 
means  of  an  elastic  band,  in  addition  to 
the  previous  arrangements,  if  their  avoca- 
tions require  them  to  use  their  eyes 
during  half  the  night.  Never  hold  a 
book  or  other  writing  behind  the  candle 
— that  is,  with  the  glittering  flame  right 
in  your  face  while  you  strain  your  eyes 
in  looking  through  the  illumination ; 
and  do  not  in  fhe  daytime,  or  evening, 
sit  reading  with  your  back  to  the  win- 
dow, *  because  the  rays  of  light  are  too 
directly  reflected  ;  and  the  injury  will  be 
greater  in  proportion  as  the  paper  shall 
be  more  white,  or  the  print  finer.'  Mark 
this,  all  youthful  readers  of  the  cheap 
editions  of  sensational  novels,  printed  in 
double  columns,  of  the  smallest  t)'pe  very 
much  the  worse  for  wear,  badly  printed 
and  with  faded  ink,  upon  bad  paper  of 
uneven  surface.  Stupid  economy !  and 
no  real  economy,  but  the  reverse  in  its 
ocular  results.  Be  it  remembered  that 
it  is  good  to  vary  the  occupation  of  read* 
ing  by  writing  at  intervals,  and  that 
writing,  especially  at  night,  is  less  trying 
to  the  eyes  than  reading.  One  reason 
of  this  is,  I  think,  that  you  can  write  the 
letters  of  words  anyhow  so  that  they  are 
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legible  (and  you  will  often  see  legible 
handwriting  in  which  scarcely  a  single 
word  has  the  letters  really  made,  or  pos- 
sible to  be  deciphered  if  cut  out  from  the 
context),  but  in  the  act  of  reading  the 
eye  habitually  looks  at  tne  letters  of  the 
words,  however  rapidly  and  uncon- 
sciously. It  is  also  much  better  to  write 
a  large  than  a  fine  small  hand ;  but 
when  there  has  been  ^  a  long  habit  of 
writing  very  small  it  will  be  found 
extremely  difficult  to  make  a  change.  I 
do  not  consider  any  of  the  foregoing  ad- 
vices and  cautions  as  trivial,  because  so 
many  persons  pass  the  greater  part  of 
iheir  lives  in  reading  or  writing. 

Our  friend  alludes  to  the  very  trying 
work  of  engravers;  and  we  must  not 
forget  what  we  owe  to  those  who  gradu- 
ally, yet  certainly,  destroy  their  sight 
over  copper  and  steel  as  well  as  gems. 
The  watchmakers,  likewise,  receive  atten- 
tion ;  and  all  those  whose  avocations 
unfortunately  compel  them  to  work  on 
higly-polished  surfaces,  by  lamp  or 
candle-light,  xeceive  due  cautions.  He 
has  operated  on  many  cataracts  which 
were  clearly  attributable  to  that  cause, 
blacksmiths,  whitesmiths,  farriers,  and 
cooks  come  in  for  their  share  of  profes- 
sional advice,  and  one  of  his  chapters  thus 
concludes  : — *  To  workers  in  silk,  also, 
I  would  recommend  that  the  same  per- 
son *  (silk  weavers*  eyes  being  too  much 
afifected  by  the  shining  colors  of  the  silk) 
*  should  not  be  employed  to  hang  the 
silks  out  in  the  open  air,  nor  even  in 
tenter  grounds,  as  the  continual  reflection 
of  so  many  different  colors  may  be  highly 
prejudicial.  To  bleachers  of  linens  and 
cottons,  and  to  all  persons  engaged  in 
those  manufactures,  similar  cautions  may 
be  given ;  nay,  even  practical  chemists 
and  philosophers  need  not  disdain  to 
avail  themselves  of  hints  on  things  which 
might  otherwise  be  unthought  of  in  their 
ardent  pursuit  of  knowledge.*  What  a 
kind,  what  an  excellently  benevolent  man 
is  our  friend  the  *  Experienced  Oculist !  * 
How  wide  are  his  sympathies,  how  care- 
ful and  discriminating  are  his  advices  and 
his  cautions  !  How  admirably  practical 
a  little  book  he  has  produced  as  the  con- 
densed result  of  many  years  of  extensive 
practice  and  much  thought !  And  here 
am  I,  a  mere  amateur  and  an  empiric, 
gaining  credit,  and  profit  too,  by  exhum- 
ing and  reviving  his  long-forgotten  re- 


mains, and  all  this  without  being  able  to 
give  the  name  of  so  genuine  a  philanthro- 
pist !  But  I  do  not  despair  of  discover- 
ing it  some  day,  and  making  it  known, 
as  I  think  it  deserves. 

Now  it  may  be  thought  by  some  per- 
sons that,  as  these  exhumed  remains  are 
some  sixty  years  of  age  in  the  vaults  of 
Time,  where  mists  and  mouldy  films 
hang  obscuring  festoons  over  those  who 
'  lie  in  cold  obstruction,*  while  the  vigor- 
ous working  world  has  rumbled  on  its 
busy  purblind  course,  and  all  sorts  of 
new  oculists  and  opticians,  with  all  man- 
ner of  new  discoveries,  experiences, 
operations  (as  in  the  cure  of  squinting), 
instruments  and  appliances,  lotions  and 
treatments,  have  probably  sprung  into 
light;  it  may,  I  say,  be  reasonably 
imagined  that  very  much  of  our  friend's 
professional  experiences  and  deductions 
have  been  superseded.  So  I  determined 
to  consult  the  best  books  on  eyes  and 
eye-glasses  that  have  been  published 
during  the  last  fifty  years,  and  the  best 
living  oculists  and  opticians.  But  besides 
the  fact  of  the  progress  of  knowledge,  a 
certain  statement  by  our  friend,  of  a 
surgical  nature,  startled  me.  It  was  this, 
that  *  while  the  slightest  wounds^  even  the 
most  insignificant  accidents,  if  accompa- 
nied by  contusion^  are  always  extremely 
dangerous,  it  is  a  curious  and  important 
fact  that  the  human  eye  will  bear  the 
deepest  incisions ^  done  with  cutting  instru- 
mentSy  without  any  serious  detriment  to 
the  sight.'  If  the  reader  be  as  new  to 
the  subject  as  I  was,  he  will  understand 
my  feeling  on  first  meeting  with  such  a 
statement,  and  I  at  once  made  up  my 
mind  to  consult  some  other  *  experienced 
oculist  *  who  had  the  advantage  of  being 
alive.  After  this  I  would  examine  the 
best  books  of  the  day  on  our  present 
subject,  which  is  unquestionably  so  im- 
portant to  the  whole  civilized  world,  and 
to  the  uncivilized  also;  but  you  cannot 
help  everybody. 

Full  of  these  things,  I  forthwith  paid 
a  visit  to  one  of  the  first  oculists  of  the 
day — Mr.  William  White  Cooper,  a  *  fel- 
low *  of  infinite  titles,  particularly  with 
regard  to  ophthalmic  societies  and  insti- 
tutions. 

*  Give  me  leave,  Mr.  Cooper,  to  ask  if 
you  could  cut  my  eye  right  across,  with 
safety  to  my  eye  .^  * 

*  Yes,  certainly,  if  you  had  a  cataract.* 
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*  But  should  I  be  able  to  see  with  that 
eye,  after  it  ?' 

*  In  all  probability.  I  have  performed 
the  operation  a  hundred  times.* 

*  And  should  I  see  as  well  as  before  ?  * 

*  Yes,  if  it  were  not  an  unusually  bad 
case.  But  we  do  a  great  many  things 
for  the  human  eye  besides  cutting  it 
arcoss.* 

I  returned  home  immediately,  seeing 
my  way  much  clearer  in  these  matters, 
and,  of  course,  with  renewed  respect  for 
my  old-fashioned  friend  from  the  book- 
stall. The  first  work  of  the  present  day 
which  I  examined  was  Mr.  White 
Cooper's  treatise  On  Wounds  and  In- 
juries of  the  Eye,  The  number  and 
variety  of  the  cases  was  most  interesting ; 
and  we  shall  there  find  that,  while  *  the 
delicacy  and  complexity '  of  the  struc- 
ture of  the  human  eye  render  every 
injury  important,  *  there  is  no  organ  in 
which  the  reparative  powers  of  nature 
are    more    remarkable.*       And    again, 

*  that  wounds  of  the  eye  are  far  less 
painful  than  might  be  imagined.*  When 
a  particle  of  grit,  or  lime-dust,  or  sharp 
flying  seed-husk,  gets  between  the  surface 
of  the  eye  and  the  eyelid,  and  causes 
such  irritation,  inflammation,  and  aching 
pain,  we  very   naturally   think   that   an 

*  operation  '  of  the  simplest  kind  must 
be  so  intensely  painful ;  but  this  is 
imaginary.  Here  are  two  or  three  very 
curious  cases.  A  musket-ball  struck  a 
soldier  of  the  88th  Regiment,  entering 
behind  the  outer  side  of  one  eye,  passing 
behind  the  bones  of  the  nose,  and  mak- 
ing its  exit  just  beneath  the  ear  on  the 
other  side.  Yet  neither  of  his  eyes 
appeared  to  have  been  organically  in- 
jured. The  sight,  however,  was  lost  in 
both,  by  reason  of  the  concussion  injur- 
ing the  optic  nerves.  *  The  wound  gave 
little  trouble,'  says  Mr.  Cooper,  *  and  the 
soldier  was  invalided  to  England,  well, 
about  a  month  after  its  receipt.*  Sir 
Charles  Bell  relates  a  case  of  a  soldier 
(in  his  System  of  Operative  Surgery^  vol. 
ii.  p.  452)  who  received  a  bullet  in  the 
globe  of  the  eye,  where  it  stuck  fast  (a 
spent  ball,  of  course)  by  *the  elastic 
tissues  arresting  its  progress.*  And 
there  it  remained,  *  not  from  any  surgi- 
cal difficulty,*  but  because  the  soldier 
had  an  eye  to  business.  It  was  some- 
thing to  be  looked  at  ever  after.  The 
soldier  with  a  leaden  eye  said  it  was  '  too 


valuable  to  ^be  extracted.*  During  the 
retreat  from  Corunna  a  soldier  of  the 
36th  Regiment,  who  was  cooking  his 
comrades*  dinners  while  they  were  away 
skirmishing  wi^h  the  enemy,  was  struck 
by  something  under  the  left  eye.  *  Dr. 
Barton  extracted  from  the  docket  a 
musket-ball,  flattened  so  much  as  to  re- 
semble a  piece  of  money  from  its  having 
first  struck  against  a  wall  in  front  of  the 
man.  The  eye  did  not  suffer  in  the 
least,*  although  the  soldier  had  a  very 
anxious  march  the  same  night,  with  the 
enemy  at  their  heels.  Dr.  Macleod  (in 
his  Surgery  of  the  Crimean  fVar,  p. 
223),  relates  a  case  in  proof  of  how  little 
injury  and  inconvenience  may  be  caused 
by  the  immediate  vicinity  of  a  bullet  to 
the  eye : — *  A  soldier  was  struck  at  the 
battle  of  the  Alma  by  a  round  ball, 
which  entered  close  to,  and  immediately 
below,  the  inner  canthus  of  the  eye. 
The  wound  healed,  and  the  patient  had 
almost  forgotten  the  circumstance,  when, 
after  suffering  slightly  from  dryness  in 
one  nostril  some  months  after^'ards,  the 
ball  fell  from  his  nose,  to  his  great  alarm 
and  astonishment.*  At  the  siege  of 
Calvi,  when  Lord  Nelson  was  in  com- 
mand, a  shot  struck  a  battery  close  by, 
and  Nelson  was  hit  in  the  face  by 
some  of  the  stones  and  fragments. 
Though  the  injury  destroyed  the  sight 
of  one  eye,  it  did  not  confine  him  from 
duty  longer  than  a  single  day.  In  most 
instances,  however,  we  should  bear  in 
mind  that  the  eyes  are  protected  by  the 
instinctively  rapid  movements  of  the  eye- 
lids. Mr.  Cooper  once  wrote  to  a  prize- 
fighter to  inquire  if  there  were  many 
cases  of  blindness  caused  from  blows  on 
the  eyes.^  He  received  the  following 
reply  from  *  Jem  Ward,*  formerly  a 
celebrated  *  champion  of  England  ' : 

King's  Arms,  Whitechapel  Road. 
London,  Dec.  16/58. 
Dear  Sir, — I  rec'd  your  letter,  and  have  in 
reply  to  say  that  in  the  course  of  my  ex- 
perience I  do  not  recollect  blindness  to  follow 
in  consequence  of  blows  rec'd  in  a  prize  fight. 
There  is,  I  believe,  one  or  two  instances  of 
men  haveing  negested  (sic)  their  eyes,  caught 
cold,  and  lost  their  sight.  I  have  seen  men't 
eyes  completely  shut  up  from  blows,  and  yet 
their  sight  was  not  at  all  injured. 

I  am,  dr.  Sir,  yr.  obdt.  Servt., 
W.  Cooper,  Esq.  Jamrs  Ward. 

Mr.  Cooper  accounts  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  eyes  under  these  violent  blows 
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by  the  magnitude  of  the  fist  causing  the 
blow  to  be  received  upon  the  protecting 
frontal  and  cheek  bones,  and  also  by  the 
instinctive  closing  of  the  eyelids.     No 
doubt  he  is  right.     Moreover,  it  is  re- 
markable how  soon  a  very  badly  con- 
tused black-and-purple  eye  is    relieved 
by  being  bound  up  with  relays  of  raw 
steak.     But,  to  my  thinking,  the  most 
wonderful  of  all  human  dealings  with 
the  eye  is  that  of  giving  to  the  eye  a  new 
pupil,  so   to   speak,  or  of  removing  a 
wounded    pupil    from     one    place    to 
another,   which  amounts   to  conveying 
vision  to  a  new  locality !     A  little  girl 
was  laying  her  cheek  caressingly  upon  a 
wolf-dog,  supposed  to  be  domesticated, 
when  the  ferocious  beast  suddenly  seized 
her  by  the  face,  which  he  was  only  pre- 
vented from  tearing  to  pieces  by  her  long 
hair    getting    into  his   throat.     It  was 
found  that  one  of  his  teeth  had  pene- 
trated the  eyeball.     Mr.  J.  E.  Mathews 
and  Mr.  White  Cooper  attended  the  little 
girl.     The  pupil  of  the  eye  had  been 
dragged    towards    the    margin    of    the 
corner,  and   the   displacement    entirely 
prevented  sight.      In  a  few  weeks  the 
child  was  chloroformed,  and  Mr.  Cooper 
then   *  made    an    incision   through   the 
cornea  below  the  mesial  line,  and  with 
Tyrrell's  blunt    hook    drew   down   the 
margin  of  the  pupil  and  fixed  it  in  the 
wound.       No     inflammation     followed. 
The  pupil  being  well  below  the  margin 
of  the  lid,  perfectly  good  vision  was  re- 
stored.'    The  disfigurement  of  the  little 
girl's  eye  was  much  less  than  might  have 
been  expected. 

Dr.  David  Smith  (in  his  Lectures  on 
Preservation  of  Sight)  tells  us  that  *  in 
Glasgow  and  its  neighborhood  alone, 
in  connection  with  various  crafts,  proba- 
bly not  less  than  one  thousand  injuries 
of  the  eye  are  received  in  one  year.' 
Out  of  these  he  considers  that  one  half 
are  due,  as  usual,  to  the  carelessness  of 
the  men.  That  flying  morsels  of  metal 
or  stone  continually  endanger  the  sight 
nobody  can  doubt;  but  when  Dr.  David 
Smith  tells  us  that  *  in  almost  all  cases 
in  which  a  foreign  body  penetrates  the 
eyeball  immediate  and  irreparable  loss 
of  the  injured  eye  follows,*  the  experi- 
ence of  most  of  the  great  living  oculists 
goes  very  far  towards  controverting  the 
assertion.  I  will  only  quote  two  more 
of  these  wonderful  operations.     The  fol- 


lowing extraordinary  cure  is   recorded 
in    the    Ophthalmic  Review^   page  337  : 
*  C.  W.,  a  hale,  vigorous  old  man,  turned 
seventy-three  years  of  age,  fell  down- 
stairs in  the  dark,  being  very  drunk  at 
the  time.*    On  recovering    himself  he 
found  that  he  had  a  bad  wound  in  the 
right  eye,  on  the  side  near  the  nose.     He 
neglected  the  swelling  during  ten  days 
or  more,  and  then  went  to  Mr.  Alfred 
Clarke,  of  Gloucester,  who  discovered 
the  extremity  of  some  iron  substance  in 
the  wound.     After  tugging  hard  many 
times,  Mr.  Clarke  at  last  pulled  out  *  the 
entire  shaft  of  a  cast-iron  hat  peg,  meas- 
uring three  inches  and  three-tenths  in 
length.*     The   old    man,    it    was    dis- 
covered, had  fallen  head  foremost  upon 
a  row  of  hat  pegs  screwed  to  the  wall  in 
his  tumble  down-stairs,  and  this  one  had 
broken  off  *  after  it  had  become  com- 
pletely buried  in  his  orbit.*    The  nature 
of    the  wound    *  of  the  globe '  and  its 
cure    are  described,  ahd  in  result  *  the 
patient  recovered  without  a  single  un- 
favorable symptom.'     The  only  incon- 
venience to  the   old   man  was  that  he 
occasionally  shed  a  few  involuntary  tears, 
at  which  one  cannot  feel  much  surprised. 
If  the  reader  has  a  taste  for  these  opera- 
tions he  will  find  more  of  them  in  A 
Handy-Book  of  Ophthalmic  Surgery^  by  J. 
Z.  Laurence    and  R.  C.  Moon  (1866). 
But  the  most  wonderful  operation  was 
performed  by  Mr.  Dixon  (see  Dixon's 
Guide  to  Diseases  of  the  Eye^  page  382). 
In  October  1847  a  Cornish  miner  was 
severely  wounded  by  an  explosion  of 
gunpowder  at  a  copper  mine  in  Cuba. 
He  came  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Dixon 
in   the   May  following.     His   forehead 
and  cheeks  were  seamed  with  scars,  and 
small  fragments  of  stone  might  be  felt 
here  and  there  beneath  the  skin  of  the 
face,  which  was  dotted  with   grains  of 
exploded  gunpowder.     The  left  eyeball 
and  eyelids  had  been  totally  destroyed ; 
but  on  the  right  side,  where  the  eyelids 
should  have  been,  there  was  a  strange 
appearance.     Both  lids  were  confounded 
together  in  one  uniform  cicatrix  so  firm 
and   rigid    that  the  aperture,   or  odd- 
shaped  window,  diminished  to  a  third  of 
the  natural  size  of  an  eye,  never  under- 
went the  slightest  change  of  form.     *  // 
looked  like  a  hole  cut  in  a  mask.     The 
margin  of  this  opening  was  smooth  and 
rounded,  and  fringed  with  a  few  strag- 
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gling  eyelashes.*  From  this  hideous  and 
anything  but  promising  *  hole  in  a 
mask  *  Mr.  Dixon  decided  upon  an 
endeavor  at  making  an  eye  with  an 
artificial  pupil.  Having  enlarged  the 
whole  by  a  surgical  operation  to  nearly 
twice  its  former  dimensions,  a  considera- 
ble portion  of  the  eyeball  came  into 
view.  He  next  extirpated  the  lachrymal 
gland,  *  as  the  tears,  instead  of  being 
serviceable,  would  only  be  an  embarrass- 
ment.* The  irritation  subsided  in  a  few 
days,  and  *  Mr.  Dixon  then  made  an 
artificial  pupil  by  drawing  out  and  re- 
moving a  small  piece  of  iris ;  this  not 
being  sufficient,  the  pupil  was  enlarged 
by  a  subsequent  operation,  and  the  ulti- 
mate result  was  that  when  the  patient 
left  town  he  could  guide  himself  so  as 
to  be  able  (as  Mr.  Dixon  subsequently 
learned)  to  gain  his  living  by  driving  a 
coal -cart  down  to  the  coast,  a  distance 
of  ten  miles,  unattended  by  any  com- 
panion.* This*  operation  has  been 
justly  characterised  by  Mr.  Cooper  and 
other  great  oculists  as  a  triumph  of  skill, 
and  I  think  they  might  have  added,  of 
genius  in  ophthalmic  surgery.  After 
such  things  as  these  we  need  never  again 
feel  astonished  at  hearing  of  oculists  tak- 
ing out  a  man's  eye,  laying  it  upon  his 
cheek  for  examination,  washing,  rectify- 
ing, and  repairing  it,  and  then  putting 
it  back  in  its  place  very  much  im- 
proved in  its  subsequent  vision.  Not 
that  we  believe  this  au  pied  de  la  let  ire. 
It  has  been  reported  that  Sir  Astley 
Cooper  once  made  the  cool  and  ghastly 
remark  that  *  many  a  man  destroys  a 
hatful  of  eyes  before  he  becomes  an  ex- 
pert operator  as  a  surgeon-oculist.'  If 
this  dreadful  opinion  had  foundation  at 
that  period,  one  feels  happy  in  the  con- 
viction that  no  such  abominable  appren- 
ticeship is  at  present  needed,  as  witnessed 
by  the  extraordinary  operations  now  not 
uncommon 

The  foregoing  have  been  extracted 
from  a  multitude  of  most  interesting 
cases  in  the  works  quoted ;  and  very 
many  more  can  be  found  in  the  writings 
of  other  eminent  oculists  of  the  day, 
such  as  Mr.  Bowman,  Dr.  Meyr  {Beitrdge 
zur  Aitgenhcilkunde^  &c.),  Mr.  Critchett, 
Dr.  Borelli,  Dr.  David  Smith,  and 
several  well  known  French,  German, 
and  Italian  surgeons,  and  provincial 
practitioners  in  England,  who  have  made 


special  study  of  the  human  eye.  But 
we  must  now  hurry  on  through  a  list  of 
notes  and  memoranda  of  one  kind  and 
another,  and  then  come  to  an  examina- 
tion, both  generally  and  particularly,  of 
the  widely-interesting  subject  of  spec- 
tacles and  other  eye-glasses. 

The  first  note  on  my  list  of  interpola- 
tions will  be  admitted  as  of  paramount 
importance.  While  imperfections  of  eye- 
sight are  in  almost  all  cases  confined  to 
the  individual  as  to  results  and  conse- 
quences, there  is  one  exception  of  a  most 
important  and  fatal  kind.  I  allude  to 
what  is  termed  achromatopsy y  or  Dalton- 
ism, being  the  inability  to  distinguish 
colors.  *  Prevost  arrived  at  the  conclu- 
sion *  (as  quoted  by  White  Cooper) 
*that  the  relative  frequency  of  achro- 
matopsy to  perfect  vision  is  as  one  to 
twenty  ;  and  Seebeck  states  that  five  out 
of  forty  youths  who  composed  the  two 
upper  classes  in  a  gymnasium  at  Berlin 
were  affected  with  it.*  In  addition  to 
this,  Mr.  Cooper  tells  us  that  *  males  are 
nearly  as  ten  to  one  more  frequently 
affected  than  females.'  Other  examples 
are  given.  While  so  many  lives,  besides 
property,  are  literally  dependent  upon 
the  eyesight  of  railway  officers  and 
servants,  it  is  obvious  that  they  should 
pass  a  preliminary  examination  as  to 
colors  as  well  as  distant  objects.  I  most 
earnestly  entreat  the  public  press  of  all 
civilised  countries  to  insist  upon  this. 

With  a  reassured  mind  and  feeling — 
though  I  always  placed  reliance  upon 
our  first  friend,  the  *  Experienced 
Oculist  * — we  will  now  proceed  to  con- 
sider a  variety  of  cautions,  advices,  and 
also  directions  as  to  the  treatment  of 
certain  accidents  and  injuries  that  so 
frequently  happen  to  the  eyes.  Some 
of  the  former  have  already  been  scattered 
over  our  course^  but  here  are  a  few 
more.  That  which  applies  to  children 
is  applicable,  though  in  a  less  serious 
degree,  to  grown-up  people.  The  more 
you  avoid  glaring  and  glancing  lights  in 
the  rooms  you  habitually  sit  in,  the  bet- 
ter. Therefore — although  the  following 
advice  is  certain  to  meet  with  no  atten- 
tion from  the  great  majority — it  is  our 
laughably  painful  duty  to  recommend 
ladies  to  have  as  few  mirrors  and  other 
looking-glasses,  gilt  picture- frames,  and 
mouldings,  bright  colored  curtains,  and 
highly-polished  furniture,  in  their  draw- 
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ing-rooms  as   possible ;    and  what  they 
must  have  should  be  so  placed  as  not  to 
allow  bright  lights  to  be  thrown  upon 
them.     Highly-colored  curtains  are  ad- 
ditionally injurious  when  the  windows 
are  open,  so  that  various  brilliant  and 
dazzling  colors  are  flung  about  the  room 
by  the  incoming  breeze.     A  very  bright 
carpet   is   a  very   injurious   thing,  and 
when  combined  with  a  brightly-painted 
ceiling,  madness.     These  things  may  be 
a  merry  life  for  the  eyes,  bui  they  are  a 
short  one.    A  rich-patterned  sober-toned 
carpet,  and   a  soft  sky-grey  or   stone- 
colored    ceiling,    are    my   own    private 
fancy.     The  almost  invariable  whitewash 
of  the  British  ceiling  would  be  a  con- 
stant injury  but  for  the  grave  fact  that 
the  British  Isles  are  not  overburthened 
with  sunlight.       But  whether  reading, 
writing,  or  working  in  any  other  way,  it 
should  always  be  done  with  an  oblique 
light,  and  never  with  a  horizontal  light. 
As  to  the  use  of  lotions^  several  prescrip- 
tions are  given  in  the  little  book  we  com- 
menced with,  as  well  as  in  other  works, 
but  I  forbear  to  transcribe  any  of  them, 
excellent  as  they  no  doubt  would  be, 
because  a  lotion  too  strong,  or  too  fre- 
quently applied,  or  not  exactly  the  pro- 
per lotion  for  a  special  case  or  individual 
peculiarity,   might    do   far  more   harm 
than  good,  unless  used  under  professional 
supervision.     The  only  exception  is  that 
of  pure  water.     In  cases  of  much  inflam- 
mation, or  difficulty  of  opening  the  eye- 
lids in  the  morning,  the  water  should  be 
warm,  and  it  may  be  mixed  with  warm 
milk;    but  in   nearly  all  other  cases  it 
should  be  cold.       AH  those  who  have 
been    engaged    in    reading  or    writing 
during  several  hours  at  a  stretch,  and 
especially    ai    night,    should    carefully 
bathe  the  eyes  with  cold  water  before 
going  to  bed,  and  the  first  thing  in  the 
morning's  ablutions.     *  All  artisans  who 
work  at  a  blazing  fire  ought  often  to 
wash  their  eyes  with  cold  pure  water ; 
and   so   should  all  those  who  work  in 
woolj  particularly  carders  and  spinners, 
and  all  those  employed  in  woollen  and 
cotton  manufactures,  &c. ;  for  the  fine 
dust,   almost   imperceptible   it  may  be 
called,  which  such  works  disperse,  often 
produces  cataracts,  obstinate  inflamma- 
tions, swelled  eyelids,  &c.'     I  once  lived, 
during  weeks  at  a  time,  on  the  banks  of 
an  ophthalmic  river  in  the  interior  of 


Australia ;  and  numbers  of  settlers  and 
shepherds,  bushmen  and  diggers,  were 
afflicted  every  summer,  and  autumn  with 
sore  eyes — so  sore  in  some  cases  that 
you    might  have  thought    they  would 
never  open  them  again.     One    day  a 
squatter    who    owned    a    sheep-station 
thereabouts   rode   up    from   Melbourne 
with   a   great  air.       He  was  a   *  swell 
squatter,*  who  only  now  and  then  came 
to  visit  his  snug  little  farm  on  the  river, 
*  to  see  how  stock  got  on.'    I  asked  his 
advice  for  the  sore  eyes  of  his  shepherds 
and    others.       *  It    serves    them    quite 
right !  *  said  he.     *  I  never  have  these 
sore  eyes ;  and  you,  sir,  will  never  have 
sore  eyes.      No   gentleman   ever    has.* 
Not  exactly  perceiving  the  nice  distinc- 
tion in  this  matter,  I  demurred.     *  It  /V 
a  nice  distinction,*  said  he ;  'it  is  just 
that.    You  no  doubt  often  wash  your 
eyes  with  cold  water.      Those   fellows 
never  do.*    There  was  no  doubt  much 
reason  in  this ;  but  something  else  was 
the  cause.     Besides  the  dirtiness  of  neg- 
lecting the  hot  sand  and  dust  in  the  eyes, 
flies  often  rushed  into  them,  and  were 
not  soon  or  easily  cleared  out;    there 
was,  moreover,  a  very  small  river  fly  who 
either  bit  or  stung,  and  inflammation 
very  speedily  set  in.     I  should  have  been 
very  thankful  at  that  time,  for  the  sake 
of  others  (my  horses  included)  as  well 
as  myself,  to  have  received  the  following 
advice  : — whenever  a  fly,  or  other  insect, 
a  small  flying-seed,  quicklime,  dust,  or 
any  other  minute  object,  gets  into  the 
eye  (i.e.  under  the  eyelid)  *  do  not  adopt 
the  common  habit  of  rubbing,  or  even  of 
washing  with  water,  but  gently  raise,  or 
get  a  gentle  hand  to  raise  for  you,  the 
eyelid,  and  bend  the  head  forward.     In 
keeping  thus  the  eyelid  elevated,  and  the 
eye  quiescent  for  a  few  moments,  one 
feels  a  flow  of  tears  starting  from  the 
organ  which  seldom  fails  to  bring  along 
with  it  the  cause  of  the  pain,  or  at  least 
to  carry  it  towards  the  corner  of  the  eye 
next  to  the  nose,  from  whence  it  may  be 
removed  by  a  fine  handkerchief  folded 
to  a   point.      If  this  operation  is  not 
sufficient,  then  a  finger  ought  to  be  passed 
frequently,  yet  gently,  over  the  eyelid, 
from  the  exterior  corner  of    the    eye 
towards  the  great  canthus  (or  interior 
corner),  by  which  means  the  substance 
is  made  to  descend  towards  the  lachry- 
mal glands,  from  whence  it  may  bib  drawn 
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by  a  fine  hair  pencil.*  If  the  irritating 
substance  still  remains,  then  we  are 
further  instructed  .that  *  the  upper  eye- 
lid must  be  taken  as  before,  and  kept 
elevated  as  much  as  possible,  and  the 
eye  being  then  turned  towards  the  nose, 
a  very  fine  camel's  hair  pencil,  dipped  in 
cream,  oil,  or  perfectly  fresh  butter  * 
(without  an  atom  of  salt  in  it,  remem- 
ber) *  must  be  introduced  between  the 
eyelid  and  the  body  of  the  eye,  begin- 
ning at  the  exterior  corner,  and  ending 
at  the  interior  corner.*  If  the  very  fine 
hair  pencil  is  not  successful,  you  will  be 
almost  certain  to  succeed  with  one 
rather  larger.  Should  all  these  efforts 
fail,  which  is  extremely  unlikely  if  they 
are  properly  performed,  do  not  set  to 
work  rubbing  or  washing  the  eye,  as  you 
must  obtain  professional  assistance.  Be 
sufe  to  bathe  the  eye  frequently  in  cold 
water  as  soon  as,  and  for  some  time  after, 
the  irritating  substance  has  been  ex- 
tracted. 

And  now  for  all  sorts  of  eye-glasses. 

*  I  cannot  eat  my  dinner  !  *  exclaimed 
a  literary  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance 

(R.  S.  T.  M ),  addressing  his  wife. 

'  I  have  mislaid  my  spectacles !  *  The 
friend  he  had  invited  expressed  his  sur- 
prise, as  there  was  no  fish.  *  It  is  not 
the  fear  of  fish-bones,*  said  the  troubled 
man,  *  but  the  inability  to  taste  anything. 
I  cannot  taste  without  my  spectacles. 
One  thing  on  table  is  just  the  same  to  me 
as  another,  without  my  glasses.  All 
soups  are  alike,  all  meats,  entries,  vege- 
tables, and  wines.  Besides,  I  have  no 
appetite !  You  may  laugh.*  We  did 
laugh,  and  not  the  less  when  we  wit- 
nessed the  beaming  change  of  counte- 
nance as  his  wife  found  them,  hidden  as 
usual  in  *  a  conspicuous  place,*  and 
presented  them  to  him.  He  assured  us, 
with  smiles,  that  it  was  n4>t  all  nonsense. 
He  had  worn  spectacles  since  he  was 
nine  years  old,  and  was  not  himself  when 
they  were  mislaid.  He  had  lived  all  his 
life  in  spectacles,  and  did  not  believe 
he  could  die  happily  without  them.' 
Even  after  this  he  was  about  to  say 
something,  but  we  all  declared  we  could 
not  stand  any  more.  Nevertheless,  how- 
ever humorously  this  gentleman  dis- 
"^ursed  of  his  *  glassy  essence,*  there 
seveidii  truth  at  bottom,  since  the  habit 
and  I|s  will  confirm  almost  any  usage 
9raclitii;econd  nature.     The  only  ques- 


tion in  so  early  a  case  as  his  must  be,  is 
whether  spectacles  were  really  necessary 
in  his  childhocd.  And  this  brings  us  to 
the  first  consideration  as  to  the  reality 
of  the  need.  The  kind  and  degree  of 
the  need  is  an  after  consideration.  If 
you  take  to  eye-glasses  of  any  sort  when 
you  do  not  actually  require  them  (though 
you  may  have  some  complaint  in  the 
eyes  which  troubles  your  vision),  you 
will  cause  a  positive  injury  by  the  habit- 
ual use  of  them.  A  method  of  discover- 
ing whether  spectacles  will  be  a  benefit 
to  you  is  thus  given  us  in  the  lectures 
*  On  Preservation  of  Sight,*  by  Dr.  David 
Smith,  of  Glasgow.  Take  a  thick  card, 
and  pierce  a  little  round  hole  in  it,  of 
about  the  size  of  an  ordinary  pin*s  head. 
Hold  this  up  towards  an  object,  first  to 
one  eye  and  then  to  the  other,  covering 
the  eye  not  employed.  *  If  the  dimness 
of  sight  which  exists  arises  from  such  a 
defect  of  the  humor  of  the  eye  that 
normal  refraction  can  be  re-established 
by  the  use  of  spectacles  of  any  kind 
whatever,  vision  through  the  aperture 
ought  to  be  rendered  clearer.*  (By  this 
process  you  will  also  discover  if  there  is 
a  difference  in  the  power  of  the  two 
eyes,  which  we  will  discuss  farther  on.) 
'  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  dimness  of 
sight  arises  from  opacity  of  the  humors 
— such  as  exist  in  cataract,  or  from  dis- 
eases of  the  retina  or  optic  nerve,  then 
vision  will  generally  be  rendered  dimmer/ 
The  writer  suggests  that  this  method 
should  be  adopted  before  spectacles  are 
selected,  for  although  it  gives  us  *  no  in- 
dication of  the  kind  of  spectacles  which 
should  be  used,  it  will  almost  invariably 
mark  out  the  cases  in  which  spectacles 
should  not  be  used.' 

And  now  I  find  myself  in  a  difficulty 
in  advising  a  friend  in  his  search  after 
proper  eye-glasses.  An  eminent  living 
oculist  placed  the  lectures  of  Dr.  David 
Smith  in  my  hand,  with  the  remark  that 
they  comprised  all  that  was  known  upon 
the  subject  of  eye-glasses  up  to  the  pres- 
ent day.  If  these  lectures  were  intended 
for  students  in  optics  as  relating  to  eye- 
glasses, they  no  doubt  deserve  all  the 
praise  that  can  be  given  to  them ;  but 
they  are  far  too  technical  for  the  general 
public.  Let  us  therefore  go  back  to  our 
first  friend,  the  *  Experienced  Oculist/ 
making  use  of  some  portions  of  the  ad- 
vice in  Df.  David  Smith's  lectures,  so 
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far  as  we  can  render  them  malleable  to 
a  simplified  style,  together  with  frequent 
reference  to  Mr.  White  Cooper's  work 
On  Sights  which  I  find  to  be  altogether 
the  best  professional  book  on  the  sub- 
ject. In  addition  to  these  I  shall  incor- 
porate such  information  as  I  have 
obtained  from  visits  to  the  principal  eye- 
glass opticians,  both  at  the  east  and  west 
end  of  London. 

Now,  my  first  advice  to  those  person- 
ally interested  in  obtaining  eye-glasses 
of  the  kind  they  ought  to  wear,  is  to  go 
to  a  professional  oculist ;  and  as  they 
probably  would  only  need  to  go  once  on 
this  business  for  years,  and  perhaps  dur- 
ing the  rest  of  their  lives,  it  is  far  better 
to  expend  a  guinea  or  two  in  this  way 
than  to  purchase  a  new  coat  or  waist- 
coat, fancy  ring,  or  false  hair.  If,  how- 
ever, circumstances  do  not  admit  of  this, 
then  go  to  a  really  qualified  optician  ; 
and  if  you  will  sensibly  have  the  frame- 
work of  your  spectacles  or  other  eye- 
glasses set  modestly  in  blue  steel  (which 
is  much  better  than  the  injurious  dazzle 
of  gold,  silver,  or  any  shining  substance) 
the  expense  will  be  far  more  prudently 
incurred  than  if  you  went  to  a  pretend- 
ing optician,  who  will  sell  you  glasses 
very  cheap  at  the  moment,  but  for  which 
you  will  pay  dearly  in  a  few  years  by  the 
injury  done  to  your  sight.  In  the  mean- 
time, before  you  go  to  either  oculist  or 
optician,  please  to  pay  attention  to  this 
*  friendly  treatise,'  so  that  you  may  be 
the  better  able  to  understand  and  state 
your  own  case,  and  to  judge  of  the 
remedial  glasses  proposed  to  you  for 
trial. 

Some  people  take  to  spectacles  long 
before  they  are  necessary,  but  a  far 
greater  number  delay  too  long — particu- 
larly ladies.  All  fair  allowances  may  be 
made  for  the  latter,  the  more  so  if  they 
are  unmarried  ;  there  can,  however,  be 
no  excuse  for  men,  although  they  often 
delay  wearing  spectacles  for  similar  rea- 
sons, adopting  injurious  lenses  in  a  single 
eyeglass,  through  which  they  stare  and 
glare,  to  the  damage  of  the  other  eye,  if 
not  of  both.  But  *  in  general  it  happens 
people  do  not  know  precisely  the  time 
when  spectacles  become  necessary. 
Many  persons  imagine  there  is  a  certain 
period  of  the  human  life  when  eye- 
glasses are  required,  which  has  given  rise 
to   that  pernicious  plan  of  many  self- 


styled  opticians  to  prepare  spectacles /<7r 
every  age^  which  they  of  course  dispose 
of  to  the  ignorant  and  inexperienced. 
As  soon  as  a  man  of  fifty  years  of  age, 
for  example,  has,  through  any  circum- 
stance, forced  his  sight  for  a  few  days, 
he  begins  to  imagine  he  must  have  spec- 
tacles. These  he  obtains,  asking  for  and 
trying  to  obtain  the  best  for  his  particu- 
lar age  ;  and  after  a  short  time  he  proba- 
bly arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  he  can 
see  better  without  them.*  The  fact  is 
that  some  men  of  seventy  or  even  eighty 
years  of  age  enjoy  their  eyesight  as  well 
as  at  any  period  of  their  lives,  while  their 
children,  and  perhaps  grandchildren, 
cannot  do  without  eye-glasses.  The  time 
when  this  beneficent  and  blessed  inven- 
tion of  the  great  Roger  Bacon — of  the 
so-called  *  dark  ages  * — is  needed,  de- 
pends not  only  on  the  special  conforma- 
tion of  the  organ,  but  on  the  care  that 
has  been  taken  of  it — the  proper  use,  or 
the  abuse — the  neglect  of  nice  attentions 
in  washing,  &c.,  or  the  misfortune  of 
compulsory  work  during  too  many  hours, 
over  very  minute  or  shining  objects,  and 
with  injurious  lights.  The  simplest  rules 
for  ascertaining  the  need  of  eye-glasses 
are,  firstly,  to  note  if  you  are  obliged  to 
remove  small  print  or  small  objects 
farther  than  usual  from  your  eyes,  in 
order  to  see  them  distinctly  ;  secondly, 
if  you  find  yourself  involuntarily  moving 
nearer  to  the  light  than  was  usual  with 
you,  in  order  to  read  a  letter  or  book ; 
thirdly,  if  very  small  objects  appear  con- 
fused after  you  have  looked  at  them  for 
any  length  of  time  ;  fourthly,  if  the  eyes, 
after  a  little  close  attention  to  anything, 
become  so  fatigued  that  you  are  obliged 
to  turn  aside  to  give  them  relaxation ; 
and,  lastly,  if  the  sight,  on  first  awaking, 
is  very  weak,  and  does  not  recover  its 
customary  degree  of  force  until  some 
time  after. 

As  for  the  choice  of  eye-glasses,  here 
are  a  few  general  rules  to  begin  with. 
'  In  the  first  place,  good  glasses  ought 
never  to  magnify  the  objects  very  much, 
but  merely  to  show  them  to  us  clear^ 
simple,  and  exactly  such  as  they  are. 
Even  in  the  exceptional  cases  where 
rather  strong  magnifiers  are  needed,  the 
proof  when  they  are  too  strong  will  be 
when  you  are  obliged  to  bring  the  object 
much  closer  to  the  eye  than  a  sound 
sight  requires  * — in  brief,  *  every  person 
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ought,  generally  speaking,  to  be  able  to 
read  conveniently  with  his  spectacles  at 
the  same  distance  that  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  whilst  his  visual  powers  were 
perfect.' 

All  eye-glasses  should  be  formed  of 
pure  glass.  There  should  be  no  specks, 
rays,  globules,  or  other  imperfections. 
*  There  is  a  common  prejudice,*  says  Mr. 
White  Cooper,  *  in  favor  of  pebbles^  and 
they  certainly  possess  two  advantageous 
qualities — extreme  hardness,  rendering 
it  difficult  to  scratch  or  break  them,  and 
clearness,  never  becoming  dull  from 
moisture.'  Surely  these  are  important 
advantages ;  and  they  are  also  considered 
to  be  cooler  than  other  glass.  The  only 
thing  against  them  is  that  they  cost  so 
very  much  more  than  all  other  glasses. 
But  good  and  true  eye-glasses  *  should 
be  in  all  their  parts  of  an  equal  thick- 
ness, in  proportion  to  their  convexity,  as 
well  as  of  an  equal  form.  Another  test 
of  true  eye-glasses  is  by  holding  them 
obliquely  over  print,  all  the  letters  of 
which  will  preserve  their  true  character 
if  the  glasses  are  correct.* 

It  must  never  be  forgotten  that  the 
frame  in  which  eye-glasses  are  set  must 
be  exactly  suited  to  the  wearer,  because 
the  breadth  or  narrowness  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  nose — in  fact,  the  space 
between  the  two  eyes — differs  so  much 
with  different  people,  that  the  centres  of 
the  glasses  and  the  centres  of  the  eyes 
are  sure  not  to  agree  unless  perfectly 
adjusted.  For  this  reason,  if  there  were 
no  other  reasons,  it  is  best  to  have  spec- 
tacles made  expressly  for  you  by  a  quali- 
fied optician.  With  the  venders  of 
cheap  spectacles  *  to  suit  all  sights ,' 
this  is  never  considered,  because  the 
wholesale  manufacturer  makes  them  to  a 
common  standard  to  suit  all  noses,  and 
not  the  nose  of  any  *  particular  fellow.* 
Frames  that  maintain  their  position  by 
pinching  the  nose  should  never  be  used. 
It  affects  the  eyes. 

The  final  rule  of  our  first  friend  in  this 
business  is,  that  '  the  glass  which  agrees 
with  one  eye  ought  never  to  be  applied  to 
the  other.'  It  is  important  to  mark  this, 
for  it  hence  follows  that  our  *  Experi- 
enced Oculist  *  assumes  that  none  of  us 
have  our  two  eyes  exactly  alike.  No 
doubt  this  must  be  true,  on  the  broad 
principle  that  there  are  no  two  things  in 
nature  exactly  alike  ;    but  few  of  us  are 


prepared  to  be  told  that  we  have  odd 
eyes,  to  any  appreciable  degree.  It  is, 
however,  most  certainly  the  case  with 
innumerable  individuals,  who  do  not  dis- 
cover it  till  late  in  life,  and  who,  per- 
haps, in  the  majority  of  cases,  never  dis- 
cover it.  One  eye  works  so  satisfactorily 
that  we  naturally  give  the  other  full 
credit  for  its  equal  share.  I  am  myself 
an  instance  of  this  innocent  ignorance, 
as  I  never  made  the  discovery  until  I 
commenced  writing  this  friendly  treatise  ; 
and  a  pair  of  spectacles,  with  glasses  to 
suit  two  different  eyes  (one  unusually 
good — as  I  know — and  the  other  a  com- 
monplace thing,  having  a  murky  shade 
at  the  inner  corner),  are  at  this  time 
being  made  for  me  by  a  London  optician, 
who  has  worked  exclusively  at  this  nice 
and  peculiar  business  of  eye-glasses 
during  the  last  forty  years.  The  result 
shall  be  made  known  after  I  have  worn 
the  spectacles  some  time ;  but  judging 
from  the  trials  made  with  different 
glasses  for  my  eyes  before  the  proper 
two  glasses  were  decided  upon,  I  am 
disposed  to  fancy  that  this  benefactor  of 
his  species  may  give  me  a  right  eye 
almost  equal  to  my  left,  as  he  tells  me  he 
has  done  for  many  before  me.  Eh^  bien^ 
je  verrai — et^  nous  verrons. 

In  the  great  variety  of  details  com- 
prised in  the  book  of  our  first  friend,  I 
have  only  discovered  one  error,  and  this 
is  a  curious  one  to  have  been  made  by 
an  evidently  *  old-fashioned '  writer. 
He  alludes  to,  and  of  course  denounces, 
the  impudent  foppery  of  a  *  quizzing- 
glass,*  which  he  considers  simply  as  a 
single  glass  of  magnifying  or  other  mis- 
chievous qualities ;  whereas  the  real  old 
'  quizzing-glass  *  of  the  days  of  Beau 
Nash  and  the  Bath-chair  fops  was  not 
like  any  other  eye-glass  of  the  period, 
and  there  have  been  none  of  the  kind 
since.  How  few  living  men  have  eyer 
seen  a  '  quizzing-glass  *  even  in  an  old 
curiosity  shop.  I  am  a  rare  exception, 
having  seen  one  in  the  possession  of  the 
late  Samuel  Drummond,  A.R.A.  (the 
painter  of  the  first,  and  the  best,  *  Death 
of  Nelson  '),  who  kept  it  as  a  curious 
relic  of  Hogarth's  period.  It  was  a  little 
looking-glass,  of  just  the  size  and  ap- 
pearance of  an  ordinary  single  eye-glass. 
You  would  never  suppose  that  the  per- 
son who  was  scrutinising  your  face  was 
the  one  whose  back  was  turned  to  you, 
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and  who  was  carefully  examining  some 
object  in  front  of  him.  And  so  he  was. 
The  insidious  little  mirror  had,  however, 
its  compensating  disadvantages ;  for  in- 
asmuch as  *  listeners  seldom  hear  any 
good  of  themselves,'  so  did  those  who 
possessed  a  little  talisman  for  seeing 
what  passed  behind  their  backs,  often 
see  gesticulations  and  other  things  that 
were  neither  complimentary  or  delight- 
ful. 

But  there  is  a  statement  referring  to 
one-eyed  people  of  a  far  more  important 
kind,  which,  if  not  a  demonstrable  error, 
I   still  take  leave  very  respectfully  to 
doubt.     Our  friend  tells  us  that  people 
who  have  lost  one  eye  have  always  '  seen 
more  distinctly,   and   in  a  more  acute 
manner,  than  they  did  before  with  both 
,  eyes.'     After  a  time  this  will  be  the  re- 
sult, and  also  after  having  taken  proper 
care  in  the  gradual  exercise  of  the  re- 
maining precious  organ.     His   remarks 
on   the   care  that   should  be  bestowed 
upon  the  remaining  eye,  after  one  has 
been  lost,  are  given  with  his  usual  good 
sense.     Also  we  are  warned  that  persons 
with  weak   eyes  *  should  not   shun  the 
light,*  but  soften  its  too  great  force  by 
a  screen  or  shade  of  a  pale  blue  or  green 
tint ;  that  the  eyes  should  be  very  fre- 
quently bathed  with  cold  water — but  with 
warm  water  when  there  is  a  difficulty  of 
opening    the    eyelids    after    sleep.     In 
journeys  through  the   snow  on  a  very 
bright  day,  or  over  hot  sandy  plains,  it  is 
prudent   to  wear  a  dark  veil.     This  I 
have  often  found  of  very  valuable  ser- 
vice in  long  summer  rides  in  Mexico  and 
Australia,  more  particularly  during  the 
*  hot  wind  '  (or  sirocco)  which  was    so 
frequent  in  the  latter  region  before  roads 
were  made,  and  the  cultivation  of  lands 
caused  a  positive  change  in  the  climate 
since  1852.     At   that  period   not  only 
squatters  and  commercial  travellers  often 
wore  veils  during  long  journeys,  but  bul- 
lock-drivers might  be  seen  on  their  way 
to  the  gold-fields  with  long  violet-colored 
silk  veils  to  protect  their  eyes  from  the 
burning  dust,  and  the   stinging  torment 
of  irrepressible  and  exasperating   flies. 
Very  recently  I  had  occasion  to  write  to 
my  erudite  and  accomplished  friend.  Pro- 
fessor Owen  (at  that  time  in  Egypt),  and 
I 'asked    him   *  how  he  was  off'  as  to 
fleas  ?     He  replied  that  they  were  by  no 
means  in  such  legions  as  I  had  dreaded 
New  Skribs.— Vol.  XXV.,  No.  3 


to  encounter  on  my  proposed  visit ;  in 
fact,  not  worth  notice,  but  that  the  flies 
were  a  torment.  On  his  return  I  en- 
quired what  glasses  he  had  used  as  a 
protection  from  that  plague  }  The  reply 
of  the  Professor  was  happily  characteris- 
tic. '  1  did  not  need  any.  A  delicate 
little  grey  bird  called  **  The  Fly-catcher" 
(with  various  Latin  titles)  used  to  come 
to  pay  me  a  visit  whenever  my  windows 
were  open.' 

After  all  the  cautions  and  preachments 
of  mine  as  to  prudence  and  care,  I  think 
it  right  to  record  one  of  my  worst — ^in- 
deed,  my  very  worst — act  of  folly,  chiefly 
in  order  to  show  what  the  most  carefully 
disposed  natures  may  do  under  a  little 
excitement  or  vanity,  before  they  come 
to  their  senses.  Standing  one  red-hot 
day  in  the  front  of  the  verandah  of  the 
late  Attorney-General  of  Victoria,  the 
sun  being  nearly  vertical,  I  casually  re- 
marked that  I  was  able  to  look  directly 
upwards  at  the  sun  without  winking  or 
shedding  a  tear,  and  that  I  had  never 
chanced  to  fall  in  with  anyone  else  who 
could  do  so.  Whereupon  the  learned 
gentleman  replied,  that  he  had  always 
had  a  very  powerful  kind  of  vision,  and 
he  believed  he  could  do  trhe  same.  And 
so — like  two  mature  fools — we  stood 
side  by  side,  both  staring  right  up  at  the 
blazing  sun  of  an  Australian  summer's 
day.  On  relating  this,  very  recently,  to 
an  eminent  London  oculist,  he  took  his 
breath,  and  exclaimed,  *  Madness !  you 
might  both  have  lost  your  sight  for 
ever.'  But  we  were  not  at  all  injured ; 
and  this  I  attribute,  not  so  much  to  our 
eyes  (of  the  blue-grey  sort,  which  ocu- 
lists consider  to  be  stronger  and  more 
enduring  than  the  more  beautiful  black 
or  other  very  dark  eyes)  as  to  a  certain 
hawky  outline  of  the  upper  eyelid,  which 
my  learned  friend  and  his  challenger 
both  possess.  All  the  eagle  and  falcon 
family  of  birds  have  the  same  peculiarity, 
down  to  the  smallest  hawk,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  owl,  who  is  nevertheless  a 
blinking  relation,  but  more  than  a  hawk 
by  night,  for  then  his  eyes  glow  and  glare 
with  a  devilish  fire.  Horses,  dogs,  and 
most  wild  beasts  have  a  power  of  vision 
in  darkness  greater  perhaps  than  we 
know.  Of  course  the  cat  possesses  this ; 
but  then  a  cat  is  a  tame  tiger  in  minia- 
ture, or  else  of  the  witch  family.  A 
word  more  of  this  brief  digression.  I 
18 
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once  had  a  blood  mare — an  old  Sydney- 
bred   racer — who  was  a  capital  leaper, 
and  seemed  to  bound  into  the  air  with  a 
kind  of  nervous  ecstasy.    The  cause  of 
this  nervousness  soon  became  apparent. 
As  she  always  leaped  far  too  wide  or  too 
high,  I  became  convinced  that  her  eyes 
misled    her  judgment.      She    used     to 
clear  a  fallen  forest-log  as  if  it  had  been 
two  fallen   trunks,  one  lying  upon   the 
other.     I  have  heard  of  a  most  ingenious 
American  invention,  in  the  form  of  spec- 
tacles for  horses,  whereby  a  defective 
sight  may  be  corrected.      Surely  such 
spectacles  would  often  be  invaluable  for 
hunting,  steeple-chases,  and  stock-riding ; 
but  I  fear  they  can  hardly  be  brought 
into  general  use,  as  they  would  probably 
frighten  other  horses  out  of  their  wits, 
especially  on    meeting    each  other   by 
moonlight,   or  in   a  narrow,  dark  lane 
near  a   lamp ;    and   this  brings  me  to 
allude  to  eye-glasses  all  over  the  civilised 
world,  not  forgetting  *  China  and  Peru.* 
It  will  be  evident  that  this  friendly 
treatise  cannot  find  space  for  extracts  or 
opinions  from  the  writers  in  all  coun- 
tries, though  something  of  all  these  is 
necessarily  incorporated  in  our  text,  in- 
asmuch as  all  the  later  works  are,  in  de- 
gree, as  they  should  be,  indebted  to  the 
best  which  appeared  before  them.    Main- 
ly these  pages,  except  in  matters  of  per- 
sonal experience,  are  founded  upon  the 
works  of  the  most  eminent  English  ocu- 
lists    and     opticians ;     but     they    also 
acknowledge  considerable  obligations  to 
French,    German,    and    other    authors. 
One  of  the  best  works  on  our  present 
subject  is  by  an  American  optician  of 
Cincinnati.*     Judging  from  the  number 
of  carefully-drawn  diagrams  and  other 
illustrations,  we  may  suppose  the  writer 
to  be  both  an  oculist  and  an  optician. 
Like  Dr.  David  Smith,  he  is  often  too 
scientifically  technical  for  popular  read- 
ing.    The  application  of  some  of  his  best 
advice,  prescriptions,  and  rules,  may  now 
and  then  require  a  professional  adviser 
at  your  side.     If  you   are   in  want  of 
spectacles  you  must  not  venture  alone 
into  his  complex  field  of  *  positive  and 
negative  sphero-cylindrical  and  bi-cylin- 
drical    lenses,    to    correct    compound 


*  See,  in  the  British  MuscumT-ibrary,  Aldcn 
(Walter),  The  Human  Eye^  Cincinnati,  l866, 
8v6.,  press  mark  7610  a.a.a. 


astygmatism.'  In  itself  the  book  is  ex- 
cellent ;  and  I  would  say  that  it  more- 
over displays  no  small  degree  of  moral 
courage  in  a  country  where  the  people 
certainly  do  smoke  occasionally,  when 
we  read  that  *  the  use  of  tobacco  in  any 
form,  but  more  especially  in  smoking, 
affects  the  eye  seriously.  Tobacco  grad- 
ually, little  by  little,  undermines  the 
sensitiveness  of  this  delicate  organ,  irri- 
tating its  conjunctival  lining  membrane, 
and  paralysing  its  nervous  power,  besides 
exerting  a  similar  influence  upon  the  breUn 
and  nervous  system  of  the  body*  Hear 
that,  ye  hard-working  men  of  letters ! 
The  late  Lord  Lytton  told  me  that  *  he 
continually  sat  up  the  greater  part  of  the 
night,  not  to  speak  of  the  day,  writing 
and  smoking  at  the  same  time ;  and  that 
was  how  he  got  through  so  much  work.' 
The  reduced  state  of  his  nervous  system 
and  general  health  during  the  last  twenty 
years  was,  no  doubt,  in  a  great  measure 
attributable  to  this  inveterate  habit, 
which  had  injured  not  only  his  sight,  but 
probably  (through  the  Eustachian  tube) 
his  hearing. 

A  work  of  ingenious  historical  research, 
as  well  as  of  some  labor,  concerning 
spectacles,  was  written  by  a  celebrated 
Dutch  optician  ;*  and,  if  the  reader  has 
a  bias  in  favor  of  French  science  in  these 
matters,  let  him  get  Dr.  Sichel's  Lemons 
Cliniques  sur  les  Lunettes,  But  the  best 
English  works  on  the  subject,  both  of  the 
Eye  and  its  second-sight,  viz.,  glasses,  I 
venture  to  declare  to  be — and  without 
in  the  least  detracting  from  the  great  ex- 
cellence of  some  others — those  by  our 
first  friend,  the  unknown  *  Experienced 
Oculist'  (1816),  by  Mr.  White  Cooper 
(1853),  by  Mr.  Walter  Alden  fi866X 
and,  lastly,  by  Dr.  David  Smith  (1871), 
although  I  must  be  permitted  to  think, 
while  not  ungrateful  for  his  numerous 
geometrical  problems,  demonstrations, 
and  mathematical  illustrations,  that  his 
book  might  have  been  called  *  Bonny- 
castle  on  Optics  and  Lenses.' 

Taking  all  the  works  last  mentioned 
and  some  others  collectively,  up  to  the 
present  day,  we  find  the  following  list  of 
eye-glasses  : — ^There  are  the  ordinary 
shapes  of  spectacles — rounds,  ovals,  ob- 

• 

*  Aenteekening  van  Verschillige  Merkwaer^ 
digheden  over  de  Briilen,  en  verderen  ZiengtoMem^ 
&*c,,  door  Fr.  Eng.  de  Caesemaeker,  Gant. 
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longs — and  of  different  sizes,  up  to  the 
grotesquely-large  circles  worn  by  the 
Chinese.  There  are  the  half-eye  spec- 
tacles, the  upper  half  being  cut  off ;  but 
these  have  been  superseded  by  the  pan- 
tascopic,  or  far-sighted  glasses,  the 
frames  of  which  are  so  arranged  that  the 
lenses  are  thrown  obliquely  under  or 
before  the  eye.  There  are  the  K-shaped, 
or  French  spectacles,  with  no  comforta- 
ble bridge  for  the  nose-bridge,  which 
some  people  prefer  and  all  the  rest  detest. 
There  are  the  double-focus  or  split 
spectacles,  the  lenses  in  the  upper  halves 
being  of  a  weak  focus  for  distant  objects, 
and  the  lower  halves  of  a  stronger  focus 
for  reading,  &c.,  invented  by  Benjamin 
Franklin.  I  once  knew  an  old  Royal 
Academician  who,  being  a  great  theorist 
in  eye-glasses,  sometimes  wore,  while 
painting  a  portrait,  three  pairs  of  spec- 
tacles, one  above  the  other,  at  the  same 
time.  One  pair  of  glassed  eyes  were  to 
bring  you  nearer,  the  other  two  pairs 
were  for  clearing  or  magnifying  his  work. 
The  effect  of  these  three  sets  of  glassed 
eyes  upon  the  sitter — having  the  strong 
gleam  of  an  Argand  lamp  upon  his  face 
— as  they  continually  rose  and  fell,  with 
the  intent  old  artist-eye  alternately  flash- 
ing behind  one  or  other  of  them,  was 
anything  but  conducive  to  a  placid  *  ex- 
pression.* Of  the  spectacles  fitted  with 
glasses  of  different  powers  to  suit  those 
whose  eyes  are  not  equally  good  or  bad, 
no  illustrations  are  given,  because  the 
question  is  too  various,  intricate,  and 
not  yet  reduced  to  any  system.  When 
the  spectacles  of  this  kind  now  being 
made  for  me  come  to  hand,  I  shall  be 
able  to  say  something  about  them  which 
I  hope  will  be  useful.  Of  what  may  be 
termed  the  protective  glasses,  there  are 
several — such  as  goggles,  which  are  made 
like  little  cups  of  different  forms,  with 
gauze  or  very  fine  wire  to  keep  off  flies, 
dust,  &c.,  glare  of  light,  and  cold  draughts 
of  wind.  For  this  purpose  there  are 
also  four-glass  spectacles,  having  semi- 
opaque  or  colored  glass  sides ;  as  also 
the  coquilles^  or  shell-spectacles,  cover- 
ing the  eye  as  with  a  neutral-tinted 
cup.  These  latter  I  should  have  con- 
sidered likely  to  be  much  too  heating, 
but  Mr.  Alden  says  they  have  perfect 
ventilation.  For  my  own  part,  I  recom- 
mend simply  a  strip  of  brown  crape. 
Of  those  spectacles  which  are  for  special 


purposes,  such  as  Bonders'  stenopaic 
spectacles ;  and  those  which  Mr.  Cooper 
devised  for  the  Polar  and  other  expedi- 
tions likely  to  cause  snow-blindness ;  of 
decentred  convex  lenses,  and  orthoscopic 
spectacles,  &c.,  this  is  not  the  place  to 
speak,  our  business  being  to  deal  only 
with  broad  generalities ; — under  which 
head  let  me  recommend  the  happy  pos- 
sessor of  eye-glasses  that  exactly  suit 
him,  never  to  leave  them  *  lying  about,* 
not  only  because  they  are  certain  to  get 

*  under  cover,*  or  be  otherwise  mislaid, 
but  because  they  are  liable  to  be 
scratched,  if  not  broken.  When  done 
with  always  replace  them  in  the  case. 

The  reader  who  has  gone  through  the 
present  familiar  treatise  may  now  con- 
sider himself  sufficiently  "  f acted  up" 
for  an  interview  with  an  oculist — if 
necessary — and  having  ascertained  the 
healthy  condition  of  his  eyes,  or  what 
sort  of  imperfection,  weakness,  and  so 
forth,  he  may  labor  under,  and  whether 
eye-glasses  of  any  kind  will  be  suitable 
to  his  need,  he  will  then  pay  a  visit  to  an 
optician. 

The  great  oculist  and  the  great  optician 
are  usually  very  different  kinds  of  men. 
The  eminent  oculist  is  a  gentleman  of 
medical  education,  and  general  knowl- 
edge. His  voice,  his  manners,  his  refined 
ease,  show  that  he  is  accustomed  to  the 
best  society,  and  that  many  ladies  are 
his  patients.  His  preparation  to  touch 
the  organ  of  vision  is  most  gentle,  en- 
couraging, and  permeated  with  an  ele- 
gant yet  learned  recognition  of  the  im- 
portance of  your  case.  He  inspires  you 
with  every  confidence  in  his  knowledge 
and  skill.  He  is  fully  aware  that  the 
human  eye,  though  an  organ  ripe  with 
delicate  wonders,  is  by  no  means  so 
over- sensitive  to  examination  and  skilful 
manipulations  as  is  commonly  imagined  ; 
but  he  also  knows  that  every  patient 
who  comes  to  him  has  that  apprehen- 
sion. He  therefore  *  treads  on  silk,*  as 
he  approaches,  and  scarcely  stirs  the  air 
with  his  hands  when  he  raises  them, 
waveringly,  towards  your  eyes,  for  a  but- 
terfly's touch.  You  need  not  flinch,  or 
blink,  and  wink  —  as  when  ordinary 
hands  approach  —  and  prepare  to  cry 

*  oh  !  *  or  utter  any  ejaculation  or  plead- 
ing. I  really  believe  that  several  of  our 
eminent  London  oculists  could  take  one 
of  your  eyes  out  and  put  it  back  again 
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with  far  less  pain  than  the  most  expert 
dentist  could  draw  a  strong-rooted  side 
or  back  tooth.  Of  course,  you  cannot 
pleasantly  imagine  this.  Howbeit,  you 
may  feel  thoroughly  satisfied  that  you 
are  perfectly  safe  in  the  hands  of  any 
highly-qualified  oculist,  and  need  have 
no  fear  of  his  fairy  fingers. 

Now,  your  great  London  optician  is 
probably  quite  another  sort  of  being.  I 
do  not  allude  to  any  carefully-dressed 
gentleman  in  a  fashionable  optician's 
shop  in  one  of  the  West-end  streets,  but 
to  some  celebrated  adept — some  man  in 
years — who  lives  anywhere,  dresses  any- 
how, and  makes  no  show  in  his  dusky 
windows.  A  wooden  sextant-box,  a 
tarnished  brass  instrument  of  some  kind, 
and  a  little  common  tray  with  four  or 
five  old  spectacles  in  it,  are  quite  show 
enough  for  him.  He  is  rather  hard  in 
manners,  voice,  and  general  indifference. 
Not  rude,  and  yet  not  at  all  polite.  You 
perceive  that  he  is  ready,  at  a  word,  to 
be  cynical,  dogmatic,  if  not  autocratic. 
*  Do  you  come  with  an  oculist's  opinion 
for  him  to  carry  out  7  or  with  your  own 
opinion,  to  teach  him  ?  or  do  you  come 
to  submit  yourself  implicitly  to  his 
long  experience  and  skill  }  If  either  of 
the  former,  say  so  ;  if  the  latter,  he  will 
then  know  what  he  is  about,  and  will  do 
the  best  for  you.'  Being  overcome  by 
this  preamble,  you  accept  this  last,  and 
are  prepared  to  submit.  He  intimates 
that  he  cares  nothing  for  your  custom, 
as  he  is  already  a  hundred  deep  in 
orders  for  eye-glasses  of  one  kind  and 
another.  Again,  you  declare  your  in- 
tention is  that  of  a  blind,  or  rather  a  per- 
fectly docile  submission.  He  assumes 
at  once  that  you  have  been  the  dupe,  like 
most  other  people,  of  cheap  spectacle 
shops,  or  of  vagrant  Hebrews,  with  their 
tawdry  little  boxes  of  *  all  sights  '  and  *  all 
ages,'  and  that  your  eyes  have  suffered 
as  they  deserved ;  and  so,  at  last,  you 
come  to  him — as  others  in  the  same  pre- 
dicament have  done  before  you.  He 
does  not  say  *  no  thanks  to  you,*  but 
you  are  clearly  to  infer  this  from  his 
manner.  'Well,'  he  says,  as  to  some 
naughty  boy — *  well,  what  have  you  been 
doing  .^  Show  me  your  glasses."  He 
manipulates  each  lens  between  a  thumb 
and  forefinger,  and  utters  a  half-sup- 
pressed ejaculation  of  contempt.  He 
then  examines  each  glass  by  means  of  a 


formidable  wooden  tube  some  two  vards 
long,  one  end  touching  the  floor,  down 
the  upper  part  of  which  he  looks  at  the 
spectacles,  and  other  glasses  you  reluct- 
antly hand  to  the  inquisitor.  You  trem- 
ble at  what  you  may  have  been  doing. 
He  returns  them  to  you,  successively, 
with  mutcerings  of  pity,  scorn,  and  repre- 
hension. Such  is  the  interest  he  takes 
in  his  optical  profession,  and  in  your 
particular  case.  The  Royal  Arms  are 
over  his  door ;  but  that's  no  great  mat- 
ter. Your  eyes  are  now  put  through  a 
course  of  lenses,  confronted  with  print 
of  various  sizes  of  type  and  with  objects 
at  various  distances  in  his  shop  and 
across  the  street.  Then  follow  a  num- 
ber of  scrutinising  questions,  the  purport 
of  which  you  are  forbidden  to  inquire, 
and  finally  you  are  measured  for  the 
spectacle  frame.  The  width  of  the 
nose-bridge,  that  is  to  say,  the  distance 
between  the  eyes,  must  be  ascertained 
to  a  hair's  breadth  and  less,  so  that  the 
focus  of  each  lens  shall  be  exactly  in  the 
centre  of  each  eye.  The  adept  now  fits 
you  on  a  succession  of  frames,  and  at 
last  says,  *  Look  at  me  ! '  You  rather 
dread  to  encounter  such  orbs  as  you  ex- 
pect the  great  optician  will  dart  into 
your  soul;  nevertheless,  as  you  have 
sometimes  looked  up  at  the  sun,  you 
gather  courage,  and  look  straight  into 
his  eyes.  But  in  fact  the  constant  work 
of  superintending  the  grinding  and 
polishing  of  lenses,  and  the  close  exam- 
inations of  these  during  many  years,  have 
destroyed  all  his  own  visual  lustre.  The 
eyes  of  the  adept  are  like  two  stale 
gooseberries,  or  like  those  of  a  dead  cat, 
and  you  wonder  whether  he  sees  the  ex- 
act measure  across  your  nose.  But  he 
does.  You  may  now  go,  he  tells  you. 
He  will  let  you  know  when  to  come  for 
your  spectacles.  No  bowing,  or 
*  seeing  '  to  the  door — no  smirking  re- 
mark about  the  weather — ^no  'good 
morning,  sir,' — nothing  of  that  sort. 
You  may  now  go  about  your  business. 
Three  weeks  elapse,  and  the  grinding, 
polishing,  and  fitting  into  a  steel  frame 
having  been  completed,  you  receive  a 
summons  through  the  optician's  amanu- 
ensis. You  present  yourself.  The 
adept  comes  slowly  from  an  inner  labo- 
ratory to  meet  you.  No  *  good  day  * — 
nothing  of  that  sort.  *  Try  on  these/ 
he  says,  after  rubbing  the  lenses  with  a 
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piece  of  fine,  though  not  very  new, 
washleather.  The  plainest  steel  frames ; 
no  showy  vanities.  You  examine  several 
sorts  of  type.  You  wish  to  take  out 
your  old,  previously-used  spectacles,  but 
dare  not,  lest  you  should  offend,  and 
appear  cornparaiively  ungrateful  for  all 
the  care  bestowed  on  yuu.  What  you 
really  think  you  do  not  venture  to  ex- 
press or  hint  at.  You  sit  mute  ;  and  you 
pay  a  price  for  which  you  could  obtain  ten 
])airs  of  spectacles  almost  identical  with 
that  one  pair !  You  try  in  vain  to  see 
better  with  them  than  with  your  previous 
glasses. 

Do  I  intend  you  to  infer  that  the 
adept  is  a  quack,  or  a  pedantic  pretend- 
er, a  man  with  an  erroneous  estimate 
of  his  own  skill  and  importance  in 
civilised  society.^  By  no  means.  He 
will  do  the  very  best  that  can  probably 
be  done  for  you.  All  I  really  do  mean 
is,  that  you  may  obtain  the  same  suitable 
glasses  for  about  one-tenth  of  his  price, 
*  provided  always  '  that  you  go  the  right 
way  about  it.  Thus  —  avoiding  all 
learned  nomenclatures,  science,  and 
technicalities — avoiding  also  the  prob- 
lems of  the  squint,  the  odd  or  unequal 
eyes,  and  the  misrepresenting  vision 
whether  of  colors  or  forms — I  now  ad- 
dress myself  simply  to  the  great  mass  of 
my  fellow-creatures  who  are  more  or  less 
troubled  by  a  near-sight,  aged  or  far-sight, 
and  imperfect  sight,  from  causes  reme- 
diable by  special  eye-glasses.  And  I  say 
emphatically,  in  the  first  place,  eschew  all 
hawkers  and  cheap-johns,  as  well  as  all 
charlatan  cheap  shops,  from  whose  stores 
you  may  damage  your  eyes  for  life  at  the 
small  charge  of  one  shilling ;  but,  also, 
do  not  be  dazzled  and  deluded  by  great 
names,  or  royal  arms,  or  by  fine,  scientific- 


looking  instruments  and  lenses  displayed 
behind  the  plate -glass  windows  of  . 
elegant  opticians.  So  that  a  man  is 
really  an  educated  practical  optician,  you 
need  not  concern  yourself  about  his 
celebrity  or  his  place  of  abode.  And 
with  that  understanding,  it  is  100  to  i 
but  you  may  suit  yourself,  or  he  will  suit 
you  (unless  your  case  be  peculiar  as  to 
one  or  both  eyes)  with  a  pair  of  steel- 
framed  spectacles  for  two  shillings  as 
well  as  if  you  paid  sixteen  shillings  or  a 
guinea. 

Since  the  last  page  of  this  familiar 
treatise  has  been  written,  it  has  come 
to  my  knowledge  that  there  are  good 
grounds  for  believing  that  our  first  friend 
the  *  Experienced  Oculist '  was  a  man 
celebrated  in  his  day  for  various  good 
deeds  in  the  medical  profession,  and 
other  directions ;  but  lest  I  should  give 
credit  to  the  wrong  person,  I  must  not 
at  present  say  to  whom  the  book  is  attri- 
buted. As  a  final  reference,  however, 
let  me  state  that  he  concludes  by  putting 
forth  the  philanthropic  suggestion  that, 
inasmuch  as  we  have  public  charitable 
institutions  for  ophthalmia,  for  skin  dis- 
eases, for  the  distribution  of  trusses  at 
cost  price,  &c.,  &c.,  there  should  also  be 
an  institution  where  poor  people  could 
obtain  suitable  spectacles  at  cost  price, 
or  less.  Cordially  seconding  the  pro- 
posal, and  recommending  it  to  others,  I 
now  lay  down  my  pen,  place  my  spec- 
tacles in  their  case,  and  close  this  conver- 
sation al  treatise  with  a  friendly  farewell 
to  those  eyes  of  Europe  and  America 
which  have  been  upon  me,  and  to  those 
eyes  of  the  denizens  of  all  countries  to 
whom  the  acquirement  of  a  *  second- 
sight  '  is  precious. — Fraser's  Magazine. 
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THE  ASCENT  OF   MAN. 


BY    GOLDWIN   SMITH. 


Science  and  criticism  have  raised  the 
veil  of  the  Mosaic  cosmogony  and  re- 
vealed to  us  the  physical  origin  of  man. 
We  see  that  instead  of  being  created  out 
of  the  dust  of  the  earth  by  Divine  fiat, 
he  has  in  all  probability  been  evolved 
out  of  it  by  a  process  of  development 
through  a  series  of  intermediate  forms. 

The  discovery  is,  of  course,  unspeaka- 


bly momentous.  Among  other  things  it 
seems  to  open  to  us  a  new  view  of  mo- 
rality, and  one  which,  if  it  is  verified  by 
further  investigation,  can  hardly  fail  to 
produce  a  great  change  in  philosophy. 
Supposing  that  man  has  ascended  from 
a  lower  animal  form,  there  appears  to 
be  ground  at  least  for  surmising  that 
vice,  instead  of  being  a  diabolical  inspir- 
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ation  or  a  mysterious  element  of  human 
nature,  is  the  remnant  of  the  lower  ani- 
mal not  yet  eliminated ;  while  virtue  is 
the  effort,  individual  and  collective,  by 
which  that  remnant  is  being  gradually 
worked  off.  The  acknowledged  connec- 
tion of  virtue  with  the  ascendency  of  the 
social  over  the  selfish  desires  and  tend- 
encies seems  to  correspond  with  this 
view ;  the  nature  of  the  lower  animals 
being,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  almost  en- 
tirely selfish,  and  admitting  no  regard 
even  for  the  present  interests  of  their 
kind,  much  less  for  its  interests  in  the 
future.  The  doubtful  qualities,  and 
'*  last  infirmities  of  noble  minds,"  such 
as  ambition  and  the  love  of  fame,  in 
which  the  selfish  element  is  mingled 
with  one  not  wholly  selfish,  and  which 
commend  themselves  at  least  by  their 
refinement,  as  contrasted  with  the  coarse- 
ness of  the  merely  animal  vices,  may 
perhaps  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the 
class  of  phenomena  quaintly  designated 
by  some  writers  as  "  pointer  facts,"  and 
as  marking  the  process  of  transition. 
In  what  morality  consists,  no  one  has 
yet  succeeded  in  making  clear.  Mr. 
Sidgwick's  recent  criticism  of  the  vari- 
ous theories  leads  to  the  conviction  that 
not  one  of  them  affords  a  satisfactory 
basis  for  a  practical  system  of  ethics. 
If  our  lower  nature  can  be  traced  to  an 
animal  origin,  and  can  be  shown  to  be 
in  course  of  elimination,  however  slow 
and  interrupted,  this  at  all  events  will  be 
a  solid  fact,  and  one  which  must  be  the 
starting-point  of  any  future  system  of 
ethics.  Light  would  be  at  once  thrown 
by  such  a  discovery  on  some  parts  of  the 
subject  which  have  hitherto  been  in- 
volved in  impenetrable  darkness.  Of 
the  vice  of  cruelty,  for  example,  no  ra- 
tional account,  we  believe,  has  yet  been 
given  ;  it  is  connected  with  no  human 
appetite,  and  seems  to  gratify  no  human 
object  of  desire  ;  but  if  we  can  be  shown 
to  have  inherited  it  from  animal  progen- 
itors, the  mystery  of  its  existence  is  at 
least  in  part  explained.  In  the  event  of 
this  surmise  being  substantiated,  moral 
phantasms,  with  their  mediaeval  trap- 
l)ings,  would  for  ever  disappear ;  indi- 
vidual responsibility  would  be  reduced 
within  reasonable  limits ;  the  difficulty 
of  the  question  respecting  free  will  would 
shrink  to  comparatively  narrow  propor- 
tions ;  but  it  does  not  seem  likely  that 


the  love  of  virtue  and  the  hatred  of  vice 
would  be  diminished ;  on  the  contrary, 
it  seems  likely  that  they  would  be  prac- 
tically intensified,  while  a  more  practical 
direction  would  certainly  be  given  to  the 
science  of  ethics  as  a  system  of  moral 
training  and  a  method  of  curing  moral 
disease. 

It  is  needless  to  say  how  great  has 
been  the  influence  of  the  doctrine  of  ev- 
olution, or  rather  perhaps  of  the  method 
of  investigation  to  which  it  has  given 
birth,  upon  the  study  of  history,  espe- 
cially the  history  of  institutions.  Our 
general  histories  will  apparently  have  to 
be  almost  rewritten  from  that  point  of 
view.  It  is  only  to  be  noted,  with  re- 
gard to  the  treatment  of  history,  that  the 
mere  introduction  of  a  physical  nomen- 
clature, however  elaborate  and  appar- 
ently scientific,  does  not  make  anything 
physical  which  before  was  not  so,  or 
exclude  from  human  actions,  of  which 
history  is  the  aggregate,  any  element  not 
of  a  physical  kind.  We  are  impressed, 
perhaps,  at  first  with  a  sense  of  new 
knowledge  when  we  are  told  that  human 
history  is  "  an  integration  of  matter  and 
concomitant  dissipation  of  motion ;  du- 
ring which  the  matter  passes  from  an  in- 
definite incoherent  homogeneity  to  a  de- 
finite coherent  heterogeneity,  and  during 
which  the  retained  motion  undergoes  a 
parallel  transformation."  But  a  little  re- 
flection suggests  to  us  that  such  a  philos- 
ophy is  vitiated  by  the  assumption  in- 
volved in  the  word  **  matter,"  and  that 
the  philosophy  of  history  is  in  fact  left 
exactly  where  it  was  before.  The  supe- 
rior complexity  of  high  civilization  is  a 
familiar  social  fact  which  gains  nothing 
in  clearness  by  the  importation  of  me- 
chanical or  physiological  terms. 

We  must  also  be  permitted  to  bear  in 
mind  that  evolution,  though  it  may  ex- 
plain everything  else,  cannot  explain  it- 
self. What  is  the  origin  of  the  move- 
ment, and  by  what  power  the  order  of 
development  is  prescribed,  are  questions 
yet  unsolved  by  physical  science.  That 
the  solution,  if  it  could  be  supplied, 
would  involve  anything  arbitrary,  mirac- 
ulous, or  at  variance  with  the  observed 
order  of  things,  need  not  be  assumed ; 
but  it  might  open  a  new  view  of  tlie  un- 
iverse, and  dissipate  for  ever  the  merely 
mechanical  accounts  of  it.  In  the  mean 
time  we  may  fairly  enter  a  caveat  against 
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the  tacit  insinuation  of  an  unproved  so- 
lution. Science  can  apparently  give  no 
reason  for  assuming  that  the  first  cause, 
and  that  which  gives  the  law  to  develop- 
ment, is  a  blind  force  rather  than  an 
archetypal  idea.  The  only  origination 
within  our  experience  is  that  of  human 
action,  where  the  cause  is  an  idea.  Sci- 
ence herself,  in  fact,  constantly  assumes 
an  nnalogous  cause  for  the  movements 
of  the  universe  in  her  use  of  the  word 
law,  which  necessarily  conveys  the  no- 
tion, not  merely  of  observed  co-exist- 
ence and  sequence,  but  of  the  intelli- 
gent and  consistent  action  of  a  higher 
power,  on  which  we  rely,  in  reasoning 
from  the  past  to  the  future,  as  we  do 
upon  consistency  in  the  settled  conduct 
of  a  man. 

Unspeakably  momentous,  however,  we 
once  more  admit,  the  discovery  is,  and 
great  is  the  debt  of  gratitude  due  to  its 
illustrious  authors.  Yet  it  seems  not 
unreasonable  to  ask  whether  in  some  re- 
spects we  are  not  too  much  under  its  im- 
mediate influence,  and  whether  the  revo- 
lution of  thought,  though  destined  ulti- 
mately to  be  vast,  may  not  at  present 
have  somewhat  overpassed  its  bounds. 
Is  it  not  possible  that  the  physical  origin 
of  man  may  be  just  now  occupying  too 
large  a  space  in  our  minds  compared 
with  his  ulterior  development  and  his 
final  destiny  ?  With  our  eyes  fixed  on 
the  "  Descent,'*  newly  disclosed  to  us, 
may  we  not  be  losing  sight  of  the  Ascent 
of  man  } 

There  seems,  in  the  first  place,  to  be 
a  tendency  to  treat  the  origin  of  a  being 
as  finally  decisive  of  its  nature  and  des- 
tiny. From  the  language  sometimes 
used,  we  should  almost  suppose  that  ru- 
diments alone  were  real,  and  that  all  the 
rest  was  mere  illusion.  An  eminent  wri- 
ter on  the  antiquities  of  jurisprudence 
intimates  his  belief  that  the  idea  of  hu- 
man brotherhood  is  not  coeval  with  the 
race,  and  that  primitive  communities 
were  governed  by  sentiments  of  a  very 
different  kind.  His  words  are  at  once 
pounced  upon  as  a  warrant  for  dismiss- 
ing the  idea  of  human  brotherhood  from 
our  minds,  and  substituting  for  it  some 
other  social  principles,  the  character  of 
which  has  not  yet  been  definitely  ex- 
plained, though  it  is  beginning  in  some 
quarters  pretty  distinctly  to  appear. 
But  surely  this  is  not  reasonable.    There 


can  be  no  reason  why  the  first  estate  of 
man,  which  all  allow  to  have  been  his  low- 
est estate,  should  claim  the  prerogative 
of  furnishing  his  only  real  and  indefeas- 
ible principles  of  action.  Granting  that 
the  idea  of  human  brotherhood  was  not 
aboriginal — granting  that  it  came  into 
the  world  at  a  comparatively  late  period, 
still  it  has  come,  and  having  come,  it  is 
as  real  and  seems  as  much  entitled  to 
consideration  as  intertribal  hostility  and 
domestic  despotism  were  in  their  own 
day.  That  its  advent  has  not  been  un- 
attended by  illusions  and  aberrations  is 
a  fact  which  does  not  cancel  its  title  to 
real  existence  under  the  present  condi- 
tions, and  with  the  present  lights  of  soci- 
ety, any  more  than  it  annuls  the  great 
effects  upon  the  actions  of  men  and  the 
course  of  history  which  the  idea  has  un- 
deniably produced.  Human  broth e  rhood 
was  not  a  part  of  a  primaeval  revelation  ; 
it  may  not  have  been  an  original  institu- 
tion ;  but  it  seems  to  be  a  real  part  of 
a  development,  and  it  may  be  a  part  of  a 
plan.  That  the  social  principles  of  cer- 
tain anti-philanthropic  works  are  identi- 
cal with  those  which  governed  the  ac- 
tions of  mankind  in  a  primaeval  and  ru- 
dimentary state,  when  man  had  only 
just  emerged  from  the  animal,  and  have 
been  since  worked  off  by  the  foremost 
races  in  the  course  of  development,  is 
surely  rather  an  argument  against  the 
paramount  and  indefeasible  authority  of 
those  principles  than  in  favor  of  it.  It 
tends  rather  to  show  that  their  real  char- 
acter is  that  of  a  relapse,  or,  as  the  phy- 
iologists  call  it,  a  reversion.  When  there 
is  a  vast  increase  of  wealth,  of  sensual 
enjoyment,  and  of  the  selfishness  which 
is  apt  to  attend  them,  it  is  not  marvel- 
lous that  such  reversions^shall  occur. 

Another  eminent  writer  appears  to 
think  that  he  has  put  an  end  to  meta- 
physical theology,  and  perhaps  to  meta- 
physics and  theology  altogether,  by 
showing  that  "  being,"  and  the  cognate 
words,  originally  denoted  merely  physi- 
cal perceptions.  But  so,  probably,  did 
all  language.  So  did  "  spirit,"  so  did 
"  geist,'*  so  did  "  power,"  so  did  even 
"  sweet  reasonableness,"  and  "  the  net 
us  which  makes  for  righteousness."  Other 
perceptions  or  ideas  have  gradually  come, 
and  are  now  denoted  by  the  words 
which  at  first  denoted  physical  percep- 
tions only.    Why  have  not  these  last 
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comers  as  good  a  claim  to  existence  as 
the  first  ?  Suppose  the  intellectual  na- 
ture of  man  has  unfolded,  and  been 
brought,  as  it  conceivably  may,  into  rela- 
tions with  something  in  the  universe  be- 
yond the  mere  indications  of  the  five 
bodily  senses — why  are  we  bound  to 
mistrust  the  results  of  this  unfolding? 
We  might  go  still  further  back,  and  still 
lower,  than  to  language  denoting  merely 
physical  perceptions.  We  might  go 
back  to  inarticulate  sounds  and  signs ; 
but  this  does  not  invalidate  the  reality 
of  the  perceptions  subsequently  express- 
ed in  articulate  language.  It  seems  not 
very  easy  to  distinguish,  in  point  of  trust- 
worthiness of  source,  between  the  princi- 
ples of  metaphysics  and  the  first  princi- 
ples of  mathematics,  or  lo  say,  if  we  ac- 
cept the  deductions  in  one  case,  why 
we  should  not  accept  them  in  the  other. 
It  is  conceivable  at  least,  we  venture  to 
repeat,  that  the  development  of  man's 
intellectual  nature  may  have  enabled  him 
to  perceive  other  things  than  those 
which  he  perceives  by  means  of  his  five 
bodily  senses ;  and  metaphysics  once 
non-existent,  may  thus  have  come  into 
legitimate  existence.  Man,  if  the  doc- 
trine of  evolution  is  true,  was  once  a 
creature  with  only  bodily  senses;  nay, 
at  a  still  earlier  stage,  he  was  matter  de- 
void even  of  bodily  sense.  Now  he  has 
arrived,  perhaps  through  the  exercise  of 
his  bodily  senses — at  something  beyond 
bodily  sense,  at  such  notions  as  beingy 
essenccy  existence  :  he  reasons  upon  these 
notions,  and  extends  the  scope  of  his 
once  merely  physical  vocabulary  so  as 
to  compreliend  them.  Why  should  he 
not?  If  we  are  to  be  anchored  hard 
and  fast  to  the  signification  of  primaeval 
language,  how  are  we  to  obtain  an  intel- 
lectual basis  for  "  the  not  us  which  makes 
for  righteousness?"  Do  not  the  anti- 
metaphysicists  themselves  unconsciously 
metaphysicize  ?  Does  not  their  funda- 
mental assumption — that  the  knowledge 
received  through  our  bodily  senses  alone 
is  trustworthy — involve  an  appeal  to  a 
mental  necessity  as  much  as  anything  in 
metaphysics,  whether  the  mental  neces- 
sity in  this  case  be  real  or  not  ? 

Again,  the  great  author  of  the  Evolu- 
tion theory  himself,  in  his  Descent  of 
Many  has  given  us  an  account  of  moral- 
ity which  suggests  a  remark  of  the  same 
kind.     He  seems  to  have  come  to  the 


conclusion  that  what  is  called  our  moral 
sense  is  merely  an  indication  of  the  su- 
perior permanency  of  social  when  com- 
pared with  personal  impressions.  Mor- 
ality, if  we  take  his  explanation  as  com- 
plete and  final,  is  reduced  to  tribal  self- 
preservation,  subtilized  into  etiquette ;  an 
etiquette  which,  perhaps,  a  sceptical  vo- 
luptuary, wishing  to  remove  the  obstacles 
to  a  life  of  enjoyment,  might  think  himself 
not  unreasonable  in  treating  as  an  illusion. 
This,  so  far  as  appears,  is  the  explana- 
tion offered  of  moral  life,  with  all  its 
beauty,  its  tenderness,  its  heroism,  its 
self-sacrifice ;  to  say  nothing  of  spiritual 
life  with  its  hopes  and  aspirations,  its 
prayers  and  fanes.  Such  an  account 
even  of  the  origin  of  morality  seems 
rather  difficult  to  receive.  Surely  even 
in  their  most  rudimentary  condition,  vir- 
tue and  vice  must  have  been  distin* 
guished  by  some  other  characteristic 
than  the  relative  permanency  of  two  dif- 
ferent sets  of  impressions.  There  is  a 
tendenc)",  we  may  venture  to  observe,  on 
the  part  of  eminent  physicists,  when  they 
have  carefully  investigated  and  explained 
what  seem  to  them  the  most  important 
and  substantial  subjects  of  inquiry,  to 
proffer  less  careful  explanations  of  mat- 
ters which  to  them  seem  secondary  and 
less  substantial^  though  possibly  to  an 
intelligence  surveying  the  drama  of  the 
world  from  without  the  distinctly  human 
portion  of  it  might  appear  the  more  im- 
portant of  the  two.  Eminent  physicists 
have  been  known,  we  believe,  to  account 
summarily  for  religion  as  a  surviving 
reminiscence  of  th*  serpent  which  at- 
tacked the  ancestral  ape  and  the  tree 
which  sheltered  him  from  the  attack,  so 
that  Newton's  religious  belief  would  be 
a  concomitant  of  his  remaining  trace  of 
a  tail.  It  was  assumed  that  primaeval 
religion  was  universally  the  worship  oi 
the  serpent  and  of  the  tree.  This  as- 
sumption was  far  from  being  correct; 
but,  even  if  It  had  been  correct,  the  the- 
ory based  on  it  would  surely  have  been 
a  very  summary  account  of  the  phenom- 
ena of  religious  life. 

However,  supposing  the  account  of 
the  origin  of  the  moral  sense  and  of 
moral  life,  given  in  The  Descent  of  Man^ 
to  be  true,  it  is  an  account  of  the  origin 
only.  Though  profoundly  significant, 
as  well  as  profoundly  interesting,  it  is 
not    more    significant,   compared    with 
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the  subsequent  development,  than  is 
the  origin  of  physical  life  compared 
with  the  subsequent  history  of  living 
beings.  Suppose  a  mineralogist  or  a 
chemist  were  to  succeed  in  discov- 
ering the  exact  point  at  which  inorganic 
matter  gave  birth  to  the  organic ;  his 
discovery  would  be  a  great  one,  and 
would  convey  to  us  a  most  distinct  as- 
surance of  the  method  by  which  the  gov- 
erning power  of  the  universe  works : 
but  would  it  qualify  the  mineralogist  or 
the  chemist  to  give  a  full  account  of  all 
the  diversities  of  animal  life,  and  of  the 
histery  of  man  ?  Heroism,  self-sacri- 
fice, the  sense  of  moral  beauty,  the  re- 
fined affections  of  civilized  men,  philan- 
thropy, the  des're  of  realizing  a  high 
moral  ideal,  whatever  else  they  may  be, 
are  not  tribal  self-preservation  subtilized 
into  etiquette ;  nor  are  they  adequately 
explained  by  reference  to  the  permanent 
character  of  one  set  of  impressions  and 
the  occasional  character  of  another  set. 
Between  the  origin  of  moral  life  and  its 
present  manifestation  has  intervened 
something  so  considerable  as  to  baffle 
any  anticipation  of  the  destiny  of  hu- 
manity which  could  have  been  formed 
from  a  mere  inspection  of  the  rudi- 
ments. We  may  call  this  intervening 
force  circumstance  if  we  please,  provided 
we  remember  that  calling  it  circumstance 
does  not  settle  its  nature,  or  exclude  the 
existence  of  a  power  acting  through  cir- 
cumstance as  the  method  of  fulfilling  a 
design. 

Whatever  things  may  have  been  in 
their  origin,  they  are  what  they  are,  both 
in  themselves  and  in  regard  to  their  in- 
dications respecting  other  beings  or  in- 
fluences the  existence  of  which  may  be 
implied  in  theirs.  The  connection  be- 
tween the  embryo  and  the  adult  man, 
with  his  moral  sense  and  intelligence, 
and  all  that  these  imply,  is  manifest,  as 
well  as  the  gradual  evolution  of  the  one 
out  of  the  other,  and  a  conclusive  argu- 
ment is  hence  derived  against  certain 
superstitions  or  fantastic  beliefs ;  but 
the  embryo  is  not  a  man,  neither  is  the 
man  an  embryo.  A  physiologist  sets  be- 
fore us  a  set  of  plates  showing  the  simi- 
larity between  the  embryo  of  Newton 
and  that  of  his  dog  Diamond.  The  in- 
ference which  he  probably  expects  us  to 
draw  is  that  there  is  no  essential  differ- 
ence between  the  philosopher  and   the 


dog.  But  surely  it  is  at  least  as  logical 
to  infer,  that  the  importance  of  the  em- 
bryo and  the  significance  of  embryologi- 
cal  similarities  may  not  be  so  great  as 
the  physiologist  is  disposed  to  believe. 

So  with  regard  to  human  institutions. 
The  writer  on  legal  antiquities  before 
referred  to  finds  two  sets  of  institutions 
which  are  now  directly  opposed  to  each 
other,  and  between  the  respective  advo- 
cates of  which  a  controversy  has  been 
waged.  He  proposes  to  terminate  that 
controversy  by  showing  that  though  the 
two  rival  systems  in  their  development 
are  so  different,  in  their  origin  they  were 
the  same.  This  seems  very  clearly  to 
bring  home  to  us  the  fact  that,  important 
as  the  results  of  an  investigation  of  orig- 
ins are,  there  is  still  a  limit  to  their  im- 
portance. 

Again,  while  we  allow  no  prejudice  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  our  acceptance  of 
Evolution,  we  may  fairly  call  upon  Evo- 
lution to  be  true  to  itself.  We  may  call 
upon  it  to  recognise  the  possibility  of 
development  in  the  future  as  well  as 
the  fact  of  development  in  the  past, 
and  not  to  shut  up  the  hopes  and  aspira- 
tions of  our  race  m  a  mundane  egg  be- 
cause the  mundane  egg  happens  to  be 
the  special  province  of  the  physiologist. 
The  series  of  developments  has  proceed- 
ed from  the  inorganic  to  the  organic, 
from  the  organic  upwards  to  moral  and 
intellectual  life.  Why  should  it  be  ar- 
rested there  ?  Why  should  it  not  con- 
tinue its  upward  course  and  arrive  at  a 
development  which  might  be  designated 
as  spiritual  life  ?  Surely  the  presump- 
tion is  in  favor  of  a  continued  operation 
of  the  law.  Nothing  can  be  more  arbi- 
trary than  the  proceeding  of  Comte,  who, 
after  tracing  humanity,  as  he  thinks, 
through  the  Theological  and  Metaphysi- 
cal stages  into  the  Positive,  there  closes 
the  series  and  assumes  that  the  Positive 
stage  is  absolutely  final.  How  can  he 
be  sure  that  it  will  not  be  followed,  for 
example,  by  one  in  which  man  will  ap- 
prehend and  commune  with  the  Ruler 
of  the  Universe,  not  through  mythology 
or  dogma,  but  through  Science  ?  He 
may  have  had  no  experience  of  such  a 
phase  of  human  existence,  nor  may  he 
be  able  at  present  distinctly  to  conceive 
it.  But  had  he  lived  in  the  Theological 
or  the  Metaphysical  era  he  would  have 
been  equally  without  experience  of  the 
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Positive,  and  have  had  the  same  diffi- 
culty in  conceiving  its  existence.  His 
finality  is  an  assumption  apparently 
without  foundation. 

By  Spiritual  life  we  do  not  mean  the 
life  of  a  disembodied  spirit,  or  anything 
supernatural  and  antiscientific,  but  a  life, 
the  motives  of  which  are  beyond  the 
world  of  sense,  and  the  aim  of  which  is 
an  ideal,  individual  and  collective,  which 
may  be  approached  but  cannot  be  at- 
tained under  our  present  conditions,  and 
the  conception  of  which  involves  the 
hope  of  an  ulterior  and  better  state. 
The  Positivists  themselves  often  use  the 
word  "  spiritual,"  and  it  may  be  assumed 
that  they  mean  by  it  something  higher  in 
the  way  of  aspiration  than  what  is  de- 
noted by  the  mere  term  moral,  though 
they  may  not  look  forward  to  any  other 
state  of  being  than  this. 

We  do  not  presume,  of  course,  in  these 
few  pages  to  broach  any  great  question, 
our  only  purpose  being  to  point  out  a 
possible  aberration  or  exaggeration  of  the 
l)revailing  school  of  thought.  But  it 
must  surely  be  apparent  to  the  moral 
l)hilosopher,  no  less  than  to  the  student 
of  history,  that  at  the  time  of  the  appear- 
ance of  Christianity,  a  crisis  took  place 
in  the  development  of  humanity  which 
may  be  not  unfitly  described  as  the  com- 
mencement of  Spiritual  Life.  The 
change  was  not  abrupt.  It  had  been 
preceded  and  heralded  by  the  increasing 
spirituality  of  the  Hebrew  religion,  es- 
pecially in  the  teachings  of  the  prophets, 
by  the  spiritualization  of  Greek  philoso- 
phy, and  perhaps  by  the  sublimation  of 
Roman  duty ;  but  it  was  critical  and  de- 
cided. So  much  is  admitted  even  by 
those  who  deplore  the  advent  of  Chris- 
tianity as  a  fatal  historical  catastrophe, 
which  turned  away  men's  minds  from 
the  improvement  of  their  material  condi- 
tion to  the  pursuit  of  a  chimerical  ideal. 
Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity,  by  which  the 
Gospel  designates  the  triple  manifesta- 
tion of  spiritual  life,  are  new  names  for 
new  things  ;  for  it  is  needless  to  say  that 
in  classical  Greek  the  words  have  noth- 
ing like  their  Gospel  signification.  It 
would  be  difficult,  we  believe,  to  find  in 
any  Greek  or  Roman  writer  an  expres- 
sion of  hope  for  the  future  of  humanity. 
The  nearest  approach  to  such  a  senti- 
ment, ))erhaps,  is  in  the  political  Utopi- 
anism  of  IMato.      The  social  ideal   is 


placed  in  a  golden  age  which  has  irre- 
trievably passed  away.  Virgil's  Fourth 
Eclogue,  even  if  it  were  a  more  serious 
production  than  it  is,  seems  to  refer  to 
nothing  more  than  the  pacification  of  the 
Roman  Empire  and  the  restoration  of  its 
material  prosperity  by  Augustus.  But 
Christianity  in  the  Apocalypse,  at  once 
breaks  forth  into  a  confident  prediction 
of  the  ultimate  triumph  of  good  over 
evil,  and  of  the  realization  of  the  ideal. 

The  moral  aspiration — the  striving 
after  an  ideal  of  character,  personal  and 
social,  the  former  in  and  through  the  lat- 
ter— seems  to  be  the  special  note  of  the 
life,  institutions,  literature,  and  art  of 
Christendom.  Christian  Fiction,  for  ex- 
ample, is  pervaded  by  an  interest  in  the 
development  and  elevation  of  character 
for  which  we  look  in  vain  in  the  Arabian 
Nig/its^  where  there  is  no  development 
of  character,  nothing  but  incident  and 
adventure.  Christian  sculpture,  inferior 
perhaps  in  workmanship  to  that  of  Phi- 
dias, derives  its  superior  interest  from 
its  constant  suggestion  of  a  spiritual 
ideal.  The  Christian  lives,  in  a  manner, 
two  lives,  an  outward  one  of  necessary 
conformity  to  the  fashions  and  ordi- 
nances of  the  present  world ;  an  inner 
one  of  protest  against  the  present  world 
and  anticipation  of  an  ideal  state  of 
things ;  and  this  duality  is  reproduced 
in  the  separate  existence  of  the  spiritual 
society  or  Church,  submitting  to  existing 
social  arrangements,  yet  struggling  to 
transcend  them,  and  to  transmute  socie- 
ty by  the  realization  of  the  Christian's 
social  ideal.  With  this  is  necessarily 
connected  a  readiness  to  sacrifice  pres- 
ent to  future  good,  and  the  interests  of 
the  present  world  to  those  of  the  world 
of  hope.  Apart  from  this,  the  death  of 
Christ  (and  that  of  Socrates  also),  instead 
of  being  an  instance  of  **  sweet  reasona- 
bleness," would  be  out  of  the  pale  of 
reason  altogether. 

It  is  perhaps  the  absence  of  an  ideal 
that  prevents  our  feeling  satisfied  with 
Utilitarianism.  The  Utilitarian  defini- 
tion of  morality  has  been  so  much  en- 
larged, and  made  to  coincide  so  com- 
pletely with  ordinary  definitions  in  point 
of  mere  extent,  that  the  difference  be- 
tween Utilitarianism  and  ordinary  moral 
Philosophy  seems  to  have  become  almost 
verbal.  Yet  we  feel  that  there  is  some- 
thing wanting.    There  is  no  ideal  of 
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character.  And  where  there  is  no  ideal 
of  character  there  can  hardly  be  such  a 
thing  as  a  sense  of  moral  beauty.  A 
Utilitarian,  perhaps,  would  say  that  per- 
fect utility  is  beauty.  But  whatever 
may  be  the  case  with  material  beauty, 
moral  beauty  at  all  events  seems  to  con- 
tain an  element  not  identical  with  the 
satisfaction  produced  by  the  appearance 
of  perfect  utility,  but  suggestive  of  an 
unfulfilled  ideal. 

Suppose  spiritual  life  necessarily  im- 
plies the  expectation  of  a  future  state, 
has  physical  science  anything  to  say 
against  that  expectation  ?  Physical  Sci- 
ence is  nothing  more  than  the  percep- 
tions  of  our  five  bodily  senses  registered 
and  methodized.  But  what  are  these 
five  senses  ?  According  to  physical  sci- 
ence itself,  nerves  in  a  certain  stage  of 
evolution.  Why  then  should  it  be  as- 
sumed that  their  account  of  the  universe, 
or  of  our  relations  to  it,  is  exhaustive  and 
final  ?  Why  should  it  be  assumed  that 
these  are  the  only  possible  organs  of 
perception,  and  that  no  other  faculties 
or  means  of  communication  with  the 
universe  can  ever  in  the  course  of  evolu- 
tion be  developed  in  man  ?  Around  us 
are  animals  absolutely  unconscious,  so 
far  as  we  can  discern,  of  that  universe 
which  Science  has  revealed  to  us.  A 
sea-anemone,  if  it  can  reflect,  probably 
feels  as  confident  that  it  perceives  every- 
thing capable  of  being  perceived  as  the 
man  of  science.  The  reasonable  sup- 
position surely  is,  that  though  science,  so 
far  as  it  goes,  is  real  and  the  guide  of 
our  present  life,  its  relation  to  the  sum 
of  things  is  not  much  more  considerable 
than  that  of  the  perceptions  of  the  lower 
orders  of  animals.  That  our  notions  of 
the  universe  have  been  so  vastly  enlarged 
by  the  mere  invention  of  astronomical 
instruments  is  enough  in  itself  to  suggest 
the  possibility  of  further  and  infinitely 
greater  enlargement.  To  our  bodily 
senses,  no  doubt,  and  to  physical  sci- 
ence, which  is  limited  by  them,  human 
existence  seems  to  end  with  death  ;  but 
if  there  is  anything  in  our  nature  which 
tells  us,  with  a  distinctness  and  persist- 
ency equal  to  those  of  our  sensible  per- 
ceptions, that  hope  and  responsibility 
extend  beyond  death,  why  is  this  assur- 
ance not  as  much  to  be  trusted  as  that 
of  the  bodily  sense  itself  ?  There  is  ap- 
parently no  ultimate  criterion  of  truth. 


whether  physical  or  moral,  except  our 
inability,  constituted  as  we  are,  to  be- 
lieve otherwise  ;  and  this  criterion  seems 
to  be  satisfied  by  a  universal  and  inerad- 
icable moral  conviction  as  well  as  by  a 
universal  and  irresistible  impression  of 
sense. 

We  are  enjoined,  sometimes  with  a 
vehemence  approaching  that  of  ecclesi- 
astical anathema,  to  refuse  to  consider 
anything  which  lies  beyond  the  range  of 
experience.  By  experience  is  meant  the 
perceptions  of  our  bodily  senses,  the  ab- 
solute completeness  and  finality  of  which, 
we  must  repeat,  is  an  assumption,  the  * 
warrant  for  which  must  at  all  events  be 
produced  from  other  authority  than  that 
of  the  senses  themselves.  On  this  ground 
we  are  called  upon  to  discard,  as  worthy 
of  nothing  but  derision,  the  ideas  of 
eternity  and  infinity.  But  to  dislodge 
these  ideas  from  our  minds  is  impossible ; 
just  ns  impossible  as  it  is  to  dislodge 
any  idea  that  has  entered  through  the 
channels  of  the  senses ;  and  this  being 
so,  it  is  surely  conceivable  that  they  may 
not  be  mere  illusions,  but  real  extensions 
of  our  intelligence  beyond  the  domain  of 
mere  bodily  sense,  indicating  an  upward 
progress  of  our  nature.  Of  course  if 
these  ideas  correspond  to  reality,  physi- 
cal science,  though  true  so  far  as  it  goes, 
cannot  be  the  whole  truth,  or  even  bear 
any  very  considerable  relation  to  the 
whole  truth,  since  it  necessarily  presents 
being  as  limited  by  space  and  time. 

Whither  obedience  to  the  dictates  of 
the  higher  part  of  our  nature  will  ulti- 
mately carry  us,  we  may  not  be  able  apart 
from  revelation  to  say  ;  but  there  seems 
no  substantial  reason  for  refusing  to  be- 
lieve that  it  carries  us  towards  a  better 
state.  Mere  ignorance,  arising  from  the 
imperfection  of  our  perceptive  powers, 
of  the  mode  in  which  we  shall  pass  into 
that  better  state,  or  of  its  precise  relation 
to  our  present  existence,  cannot  cancel 
an  assurance  otherwise  valid,  of  our  gen- 
eral destiny.  A  transmutation  of  hu- 
manity, such  as  we  can  conceive  to  be 
brought  about  by  the  gradual  prevalence 
of  higher  motives  of  action,  and  the 
gradual  elimination  thereby  of  what  is 
base  and  brutish,  is  surely  no  more  in- 
credible than  the  actual  development  of 
humanity,  as  it  is  now,  out  of  a  lower  an- 
imal form  or  out  of  inorganic  matter. 

What  the  bearing  of  the  automatic 
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theory  of  human  nature  would  be  upon 
the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  man,  or  on 
moral  philosophy  generally,  it  might  be 
difficult,  no  doubt,  to  say.  But  has  any 
one  of  the  distinguished  advocates  of  the 
automatic  theory  ever  acted  on  it,  or  al- 
lowed his  thoughts  to  be  really  ruled  by 
it  for  a  moment  ?  What  can  be  imag- 
ined more  strange  than  an  automaton 
suddenly  becoming  conscious  of  its  own 
automatic  character,  reasoning  and  de- 
bating about  it  automatically,  and  com- 
ing automatically  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  automatic  theory  of  itself  is  true  ? 
•  Nor  is  there  any  occasion  here  to  entan- 
gle ourselves  in  the  controversy  about 
Necessarianism.  If  the  race  can  act 
progressively  on  higher  and  more  unsel- 
fish motives,  as  history  proves  to  be  the 
fact,  there  can  be  nothing  in  the  connec- 
tion between  our  actions  and  their  ante- 
cedents inconsistent  with  the  Ascent  of 
man. 

Another  possible  source  of  serious  ab- 
erration,  we  venture  to  think,  will  be 
found  in  the  misapplication  of  the  doc- 
trine of  survivals.  Some  lingering  re- 
mains of  its  rudimentary  state  in  the 
shape  of  primaeval  superstitions  or  fan- 
cies continue  to  adhere  to  a  developed 
and  matured  belief ;  and  hence  it  is  in- 
ferred, or  at  least  the  inference  is  sug- 
gested, that  the  belief  itself  is  nothing 
but  a  "  survival,"  and  destined  in  the 
final  triumph  of  reason  to  pass  away. 
The  belief  in  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  for  example,  is  found  still  connect- 
ed in  the  lower  and  less  advanced  minds 
with  primaeval  superstitions  and  fancies 
about  ghosts  and  other  physical  mani- 
festations of  the  spirit  world  ;  as  well  as 
with  funeral  rites  and  modes  of  burial 
indicating  irrational  notions  as  to  the 
relations  of  the  body  to  the  spirit.  But 
neither  these  nor  any  special  ideas  as  to 
the  nature  of  future  rewards  and  punish- 
jnents,  or  the  mode  of  transition  from 
the  present  to  the  future  state,  are  really 
essential  parts  of  the  belief.  They  are 
the  rudimentary  imaginations  and  illu- 
sions of  which  the  rational  belief  is  grad- 
ually working  itself  clear.  The  basis  of 
the  rational  belief  in  the  immortality  of 
the  soul,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  in 
the  continuance  of  our  spiritual  existence 
after  death,  is  the  conviction,  common, 
so  far  as  we  know,  to  all  the  higher  por- 
tions of  humanity,  and  apparently  inerad- 


icable, that  our  moral  responsibility  ex- 
tends beyond  the  grave ;  that  we  do  not 
by  death  terminate  the  consequences  of 
our  actions,  or  our  relations  to  those  to 
whom  we  have  done  good  or  evil ;  and 
that  to  die  the  death  of  the  righteous  is 
better  than  to  have  lived  a  life  of  pleas- 
ure even  with  the  approbation  of  an  un- 
discerning  world.  So  far  from  growing 
weaker,  this  conviction  appears  to  grow 
practically  stronger  among  the  most 
highly  educated  and  intelligent  of  man- 
kind, though  they  may  have  cast  off  the 
last  remnant  of  primitive  or  mediaeval 
superstition,  and  though  they  may  have 
ceased  to  profess  belief  in  any  special 
form  of  the  doctrine.  The  Comtists 
certainly  have  not  got  rid  of  it,  since 
they  have  devised  a  subjective  immor- 
tality with  a  retributive  distinction  be- 
tween the  virtuous  and  the  wicked ;  to 
say  nothing  of  their  singular  proposal 
that  the  dead  should  be  formally  judged 
by  the  survivors,  and  buried,  according 
to  the  judgment  passed  upon  them,  in 
graves  of  honor  or  disgrace. 

With  regard  to  religion  generally  there 
is  the  same  tendency  to  exaggerate  the 
significance  of  **  survivals,"  and  to  neg- 
lect, on  the  other  hand,  the  phenomena 
of  disengagement.  Because  the  primi- 
tive fables  and  illusions  which  long  ad- 
here to  religion  are  undeniably  dying 
out,  it  is  asserted,  or  suggested,  that  re- 
ligion itself  is  dying.  Religion  is  identi- 
fied with  mythology.  But  mythology  is 
merely  the  primaeval  matrix  of  religion. 
Mythology  is  the  embodiment  of  man's 
childlike  notions  as  to  the  universe  in 
which  he  finds  himself,  and  the  powers 
which  for  good  or  evil  influence  his  lot ; 
and  when  analysed,  it  is  found  beneath 
all  its  national  variations  to  be  merely 
based  upon  a  worship  of  the  sun,  the 
moon,  and  the  forces  of  Nature.  Relig- 
ion is  the  worship  and  service  of  a  moral 
God  and  a  God  who  is  worshipped  and 
served  by  virtue.  We  can  distinctly  sec, 
in  Greek  literature  for  instance,  religion 
disengaging  itself  from  mythology.  In 
Homer  the  general  element  is  mythology, 
capable  of  being  rendered  more  or  less 
directly  into  simple  nature- worship,child- 
ish,  non-moral,  and  often  immoral.  But 
when  Hector  says  that  he  holds  omens 
of  no  account,  and  that  the  best  omen 
of  all  is  to  fight  for  one's  country,  he 
shows  an  incipient  reliance  on  a  Moral 
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Power.  The  disengagement  of  religion 
from  mythology  is  of  course  much  fur- 
ther advanced  and  more  manifest  when 
we  come  to  Plato ;  while  the  religious 
faith,  instead  of  being  weaker,  has  be- 
come infinitely  stronger,  and  is  capable 
of  supporting  the  life  and  the  martyrdom 
of  Socrates.  When  Socrates  and  Plato 
reject  the  Homeric  mythology,  it  is  not 
because  they  are  sceptics  but  because 
Homer  is  a  child. 

But  it  is  in  the  Old  Testament  that 
the  process  of  disengagement  and  the 
growth  of  a  moral  out  of  a  ceremonial 
religion  are  most  distinctly  seen  : — 

**  *  Wherewith  shall  I  come  before  Jahvch, 

And  bow  myself  down  before  God  on 
high? 

Shall  I  come  before  him  with  burnt  offer- 
ings, 

With  the  sacrifice  of  calves  of  a  year  old? 

— Will  Jahveh  be  pleased  with  thousands 
of  rams, 

With  ten  thousands  of  rivers  of  oil  ? 

Shall  I  give  my  first-born  for  my  transgres- 
sion, 

The  fruit  of  my  body  for  the  sin  of  my  soul  ?* 

' — He  hath  showed  thee,  O  man,  what  is 
good. 

And  what  Jahveh  doth  require  of  thee  ; 

What  but  to  do  justly,  to  love  mercy. 

And  to  walk  humbly  with  thy  God  ? '  " 

Here  no  doubt  is  a  belief  in  the  effica- 
cy of  sacrifice,  even  of  human  sacrifice, 
even  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  first-born. 
But  it  is  a  receding  and  dying  belief ; 
while  the  belief  in  the  power  of  jus- 
tice, mercy,  humility,  moral  religion  in 
short,  is  prevailing  over  it  and  taking 
its  place. 

So  it  is  again  in  the  New  Testament 
with  regard  to  spiritual  life  and  the  mir- 
aculous. Spiritual  life  commenced  in  a 
world  full  of  belief  in  the  miraculous, 
and  it  did  not  at  once  break  with  .that 
belief.  But  it  threw  the  miraculous  into 
the  background  and  anticipated  its  de<- 
cline,  presaging  that  it  would  lose,  its  im- 
portance and  give  place  finally  to  the 
spiritual.  "  Though  I  speak  with  the 
tongues  of  men  and  of  angels,  and  have 
not  charity,  I  am  become  as  sounding 
brass  or  a  tinkling  cymbal.  And  though 
I  have  the  gift  of  prophecy,  and  under- 
stand all  mysteries,  and  all  knowledge ; 
and  though  I  have  all  faith,  so  that 
I  could  remove    mountains,   and   have 

not  charity,  I    am    nothing 

Charity  never  faileth  ;  but  whether  there 
be  prophecies,  they  shall  fail ;  whether 


there  be  tongues,  they  shall  cease ; 
whether  there  be  knowledge,  it  shall 
vanish  away.  For  we  know  in  part,  and 
we  prophesy  in  part.  Put  when  that 
which  is  perfect  is  come,  then  that  which 
is  in  part  shall  be  done  away.**  Clearly 
the  writer  of  this  believes  in  prophecies, 
in  tongues,  in  mysteries.  But  clearly, 
also,  he  regards  them  as  both  secondary 
and  transient,  while  he  regards  charity 
as  primary  and  eternal. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  advent  of 
spiritual  life  did  at  once  produce  a 
change  in  the  character  of  the  miraculous 
itself,  divested  it  of  its  fantastic  extrava- 
gance, and  infused  into  it  a  moral  ele- 
ment. The  Gospel  miracles,  almost 
without  exception,  have  a  moral  signifi- 
cance, and  can  without  incongruity  be 
made  the  text  of  moral  discourses  to 
this  day.  An  attempt  to  make  Hindoo 
or  Greek  miracles  the  texts  of  moral  dis- 
courses would  produce  strange  results. 

Compared  with  the  tract  of  geologi- 
cal, and  still  more  with  that  of  astrono- 
mical time,  spiritual  life  has  not  been 
long  in  our  world ;  and  we  need  not 
wonder  if  the  process  of  disengagement 
from  the  environments  of  the  previous 
state  of  humanity  is  as  yet  far  from  com- 
plete. Political  religions  and  persecu- 
tion, for  instance,  did  not  come  into  the 
world  with  Christ,  they  are  survivals  of 
an  earlier  stage  of  human  progress. 
The  Papacy,  the  great  political  Church 
of  mediaeval  Europe,  is  the  historical 
continuation  of  the  state  religion  of 
Rome  and  the  Pontificate  of  the  Roman 
emperors.  The  Greek  Church  is  the 
historical  continuation  of  the  Eastern 
oftset  of  the  same  system.  The  national 
State  Churches  are  the  historical  contin- 
uations of  the  tribal  religions  and  priest- 
hoods of  the  Northern  tribes.  We  talk 
of  the  conversion  of  the  Barbarians,  but 
in  point  of  fact  it  was  the  chief  of  the 
tribe  that  was  converted,  or  rather  that 
changed  his  religious  allegiance,  some- 
times by  treaty  (as  in  the  case  of  Guth- 
rum),  and  carried  his  tribe  with  him  into 
the  allegiance  ot  the  new  God.  Hence 
the  new  religion,  like  the  old,  was  placed 
upon  the  footing  of  a  tribal,  and  after- 
wards of  a  state,  religion ;  heresy  was 
treason ;  and  the  state  still  lent  the  aid 
of  the  secular  arm  to  the  national  priest- 
hood for  the  repression  of  rebellion 
against  the  established  faith.    But  since 
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the  Reformation,  the  process  of  disen- 
gagement has  been  rapidly  ^oing  on ; 
and  in  the  North  American  communities, 
which  are  the  latest  developments  of  hu- 
manity, the  connection  between  Church 
and  State  has  ceased  to  exist,  without 
any  diminution  of  the  strength  of  the  re- 
ligious sentiment. 

Whether  there  is  anything  deserving 
of  attention  in  these  brief  remarks  or 
not,  one  thing  may  safely  be  affirmed : 
it  is  time  that  the  question  as  to  the  ex- 
istence of  a  rational  basis  for  religion 
and  the  reality  of  spiritual  life  should 
be  studied,  not  merely  with  a  view  of 
overthrowing  the  superstitions  of  the 
past,  but  of  providing,  if  possible,  a  faith 
for  the  present  and  the  future.  The 
battle  of  criticism  and  science  against 
superstition  has  been  won,  as  every 
open-minded  observer  of  the  contest 
must  be  aware,  though  the  remnants  of 
the  broken  host  still  linger  on  the  field. 
It  is  now  time  to  consider  whether  reli- 
gion must  perish  with  superstition,  or 
whether  the  death  of  superstition  may 
not  be  the  new  birth  of  religion.  Reli- 
gion survived  the  fall  of  Polytheism  ;  ic  is 
surely  conceivable  that  it  may  survive 
the  fall  of  Anthropomorphism,  and  that 
the  desperate  struggle  which  is  being 
waged  about  the  formal  belief  in  "  Per- 
sonality," may  be  merely  the  sloughing 
off  of  something  that,  when  it  is  gone, 
will  be  seen  to  have  not  been  vital  to  re- 
ligion. 

There  are  some  who  would  deter  us 
from  inquiring  into  anything  beyond  the 
range  of  sensible  experience,  and  espe- 
cially from  any  inquiry  into  the  future 
existence  of  the  soul,  which  they  de- 
nounce as  utterly  unpractical,  and  com- 
pare with  obsolete  and  fruitless  inquiries 
mto  the  state  of  the  soul  before  birth. 
We  have  already  challenged  the  exclu- 
sive claim  of  the  five  bodily  senses  to  be 
the  final  sources  of  knowledge ;  and  we 
may  surely  add  that  it  is  at  least  as  prac- 
tical to  inquire  into  the  destiny  as  it  is  to 
inquire  into  the  origin  of  man. 

If  the  belief  in  God  and  in  a  Future 
state  is  true,  it  will  prevail.  The  cloud 
will  pass  away  and  the  sun  will  shine 


out  again.  But  in  the  mean  time  society 
may  have  "  a  bad  quarter  of  an  hour." 
Without  exaggerating  the  influence  of 
the  belief  in  Future  Reward  and  Punish- 
ment, or  of  any  form  of  it,  on  the  ac- 
tions of  ordinary  men,  we  may  safely  say 
that  the  sense  of  responsibility  to  a  high- 
er Power,  and  of  the  constant  presence 
of  an  all-seeing  Judge,  has  exercised  an 
influence,  the  removal  of  which  would 
be  greatly  felt.  Materialism  has  in  fact 
already  begun  to  show  its  effects  on  hu- 
man conduct  and  on  society.  They  may 
perhaps  be  more  visible  in  communities 
where  social  conduct  depends  greatly 
on  individual  conviction  and  motive, 
than  in  communities  which  are  more 
ruled  by  tradition  and  bound  together 
by  strong  class  organizations ;  though 
the  decay  of  morality  will  perhaps  be  ul- 
timately more  complete  and  disastrous  in 
the  latter  than  in  the  former.  God  and 
future  retribution  being  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, it  is  difficult  to  see  what  can  re- 
strain the  selfishness  of  an  ordinary  man, 
and  induce  him,  in  the  absence  of  actual 
coercion,  to  sacrifice  his  personal  desires 
to  the  public  good.  The  service  of  Hu- 
manity is  the  sentiment  of  a  refined  mind 
conversant  with  history ;  within  no  cal- 
culable time  is  it  likely  to  overrule  the 
passions  and  direct  the  conduct  of  the 
mass.  And  after  all,  without  God  or 
spirit,  what  is  "  Humanity"  ?  One 
school  of  science  reckons  a  hundred  and 
fifty  different  species  of  man.  What  is 
the  bond  of  unity  between  all  these  spe- 
cies, and  wherein  consists  the  obligation 
to  mutual  love  and  help  ?  A  zealous 
servant  of  science  told  Agassi z  that  the 
age  of  real  civilization  would  have  be- 
gun when  you  could  go  out  and  shoot  a 
man  for  scientific  purposes ;  and  in  the 
controversy  respecting  the  Jamaica  mas- 
sacre we  had  proof  enough  that  the  as- 
cendency of  science  and  a  strong  sense 
of  human  brotherhood  might  be  very 
different  things.  Apparent  dim  fades. 
We  begin  to  perceive,  looming  through 
the  misty  the  lineaments  of  an  epoch  of 
selfishness  compressed  by  a  government 
of  force. — Macmillans  Magazine, 
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Brillat-Savarin,  whose  destiny  was 
to  popularise  a  rational  theory  of  diet, 
first  saw  the  light  at  Belley,  on  April  i, 
1755.  He  was  brought  up  to  the  pro- 
fession of  the  law,  and  till  the  outbreak 
of  the  Revolution  led  the  tranquil  un- 
eventful life  of  a  provincial  advocate. 
The  only  incident  of  his  youth  of  which 
he  makes  mention  is  a  visit  to  the  abbey 
of  St.  Sulpice — to  be  marked  with  a 
white  stone  even  in  his  Epicurean  Calen- 
dar. Brillat-Savarin  was  very  fond  of 
music  —  a  circumstance  which  after- 
wards went  near  to  save  his  head — and 
was  leader  of  an  amateur  troop  which 
often  serenaded  the  ladies  of  Belley. 
The  Abbot  of  St.  Sulpice  invited  him 
and  his  friends  to  come  and  assist  in  the 
performance  of  High  Mass  on  the  festi- 
val of  St.  Bernard,  Patron  Saint  of  the 
monastery.  "  The  Saint,"  courteously 
observed  the  Abbot,  "will  thereby  be 
glorified  ;  our  neighbors  will  be  delighted, 
and  you  will  have  the  honor  of  being 
the  first  Orpheus  who  shall  have  pene- 
trated into  those  lofty  regions"  (the 
monastery  was  perched  high  on  the 
mountain  side). 

One  fine  summer  night,  accordingly, 
Brillat-Savarin  and  his  friends  set  out 
for  the  convent,  where  they  arrived  at 
an  early  hour  on  the  following  morning. 
Here  we  get  a  glimpse  of  the  old  con- 
ventual hospitality,  now  mere  tradition 
of  the  past,  then  a  substantial  fact.  The 
Father  Cellarer  received  them.  "  AA' el- 
come,  Gentlemen,"  he  said;  "our 
Reverend  Abbot  will  be  right  pleased  to 
hear  of  your  arrival :  he  is  still  in  bed, 
having  fatigued  himself  yesterday;  but 
come  with  me  and  you  shall  see  whether 
you  were  expected."  They  followed  him 
into  the  refectory,  where,  in  the  midst  of 
a  spacious  table,  rose  a  pasty  "  as  big  as 
a  church  :"  it  was  flanked  on  the  north 
by  a  quarter  of  cold  veal,  on  the  south 
by  an  enormous  ham,  on  the  east  by  a 
monumental  pyramid  of  cool,  fresh  but- 
ter, on  the  west  by  a  bushel  of  artichoke 
salad.  There  was  fruit  too,  as  well  as 
white  napkins,  and  silver  plate ;  lay- 
brothers  also  and  servants  ready  to  help 
the  viands.  Nor  should  we  forget  to 
add  that  in  a  comer  of  the  hall,  a  hun- 


dred bottles  of  unmistakable  aspect  re- 
posed beneath  a  fountain  of  running 
water,  which  as  it  flowed  seemed  to 
murmur  Evo^  Bacche,  The  travellers 
were  in  no  way  staggered  at  the  prospect 
of  dealing  with  such  a  breakfast  at  four 
A.M. :  in  those  days  coffee  was  not  taken 
early  in  the  day.  The  Father  Cellarer 
excused  himself  for  being  unable  to  join 
them — he  had  to  say  Massmean :  while 
they  were  to  make  themselves  at  home. 

After  breakfast  they  all  found  nice 
warm  beds  awaiting  them  and  were 
allowed  to  sleep  till  the  hour  of  Divine 
Service.  There  they  acquitted  them- 
selves remarkably  well  and  were  much 
complimented  by  their  host.  It  was  now 
noon,  and  time  for  dinner — naturally  a 
more  solid  meal  than  breakfast.  Of 
roast  meat  alone  there  were  fourteen 
different  kinds,  while  the  dessert  com- 
prised the  most  delicious  fruits  of  the 
valley,  brought  up  at  considerable  labor 
and  cost  to  the  heights  from  which  the 
monastery  commanded  its  magnificent 
prospect.  The  cofiee,  adds  Brillat- 
Savarin,  was  delicious :  it  was  served 
not  \xi  the  tiny  cups  of  a  degenerate  age, 
but  in  fair  deep  bowls  in  which  the  good 
brothers  plunged  their  thick  lips  with  a 
noise  which  would  have  done  honor  to 
spermaceti  whales  before  a  storm.  After 
dinner.  Vespers ;  after  Vespers,  every- 
one might  do  as  he  pleased.  The  Abbot 
bade  them  good  night.  "  I  don't  think," 
said  the  kindly  old  man,  "  that  my  pres- 
ence would  be  troublesome  to  the 
brothers  ;  but  I  wish  them  to  know  they 
have  full  liberty.  St.  Bernard's  Day 
comes  but  once  a  year ;  to-morrow  we 
shall  re-enter  on  the  accustomed  routine ; 
eras  iterabimus  cequor,*'  And  in  truth, 
though  the  Abbot  was  beloved  by  all, 
there  was  a  good  deal  more  noise  after 
his  departure  than  before.  The  fun  soon 
became  fast  and  furious ;  and  a  delicate 
little  supper  towards  nine  o'clock  put 
everybody  into  high  spirit.  As  the  night 
deepened  a  voice  was  heard :  "  Father 
Cellarer,  where  is  your  dish  ?" —  "  *Tis 
too  true" — answered  his  Reverence,  "  I 
am  not  Cellarer  for  nothing."  He  left 
the  hall,  and  presently  returned,  followed 
by  three  servants,  of  whom  the  first  bore 
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a  mighty  dish  of  buttered  toast,  the 
other  two  carried  a  table  on  which  stood 
a  veritable  tub  of  brandy,  sweetened  and 
flaming — a  substitute  for  punch,  of  which 
the  French  were  then  ignorant. 

This  was  the  sign  the  feast  was  o'er. 

The  toast  was  eaten  and  the  brandy 
drunk ;  then  as  the  stroke  of  midnight 
was  heard  the  company  parted,  beds 
being  again  provided  for  the  guests. 

This  was  in  the  year  1782,  when  fears 
of  change  were  already  beginning  to  dis- 
quiet kings  and  monks.  At  bt.  Sulpice 
it  was  whispered  that  a  reforming  Abbot, 
of  the  strictest  temper,  would  soon  re- 
place the  venerable  chief  under  whose 
gentle  rule  everyone  was  so  happy ;  and 
for  Brillat-Savarin  there  were  days  of 
trouble  ahead.  In  1789  he  was  returned 
by  his  fellow-citizens  to  the  Stales-Gene- 
ral ;  and  subsequently  named,  firstly, 
President  of  the  Civil  Tribunal  in  the 
Department  of  the  Ain,  and,  afterwards. 
Judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeal.  These 
facts  deserve  to  be  mentioned,  for  one  of 
the  best  morals  of  Brillat-Savarin's  life 
is  that  work  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
enjoyment.  He  himself,  much  as  he 
loved  a  good  dinner,  thoroughly  despised 
a  man  who  loved  nothing  else.  On  this 
subject  he  telis  a  curious  story  of  an 
emigrant  noble  he  met  at  Lausanne,  a 
fine,  strong,  healthy-looking  man,  but  of 
a  laziness  perfectly  phenomenal.  Work 
of  any  kind  seemed  to  him  the  thing 
most  to  be  dreaded  in  this  world,  and  he 
would  have  died  of  hunger  with  the  best 
grace  in  the  world  if  a  worthy  tradesman 
of  the  town  had  not  opened  a  credit  for 
him  at  an  eating-house,  by  which  he  was 
enabled  to  dine  on  the  Sunday  and 
Wednesday  in  each  week.  On  those 
days  he  crammed  himself  up  to  the 
oesophagus  and  pocketed  a  huge  piece 
of  bread  ;  then  quietly  retired  to  sleep 
or  lounge  away  the  hours  till  next  din- 
ner-time. As  often  as  he  felt  gnawing 
sensations  in  the  stomach  he  drank  water. 
When  Brillat-Savarin  saw  him  he  had 
subsisted  for  three  months  on  this  extra- 
ordinary diet,  and  was  not  ill  in  the  con- 
ventional sense  of  the  word,  only  op- 
pressed with  an  unnatural  languor.  *  I 
asked  him  to  dinner,"  writes  his  com- 
patriot, "  at  my  inn,  where  he  officiated  in 
a  way  to  make  one  tremWe.  But  I  did 
not  renew  the  invitation,  because  I  love 


to  see  men  bravely  fronting  adversity 
and  obeying,  when  they  must,  that  judg- 
ment issued  against  the  human  race,  *  In 
the  sweat  of  thy  brow  shalt  thou  eat 
bread.'"* 

Meanwhile  Brillat-Savarin  continued 
to  be  held  in  such  high  esteem  by  his 
fellow-townsmen  that  in  1793  they  had 
elected  him  to  the  perilous  office  of 
Mayor,  when  he  opposed  a  vigorous  re- 
sistance to  the  emissaries  of  Marat  and 
Robespierre ;  soon,  however,  he  was 
obliged  to  fly  for  his  life,  and  it  was  then 
that  he  visited  first  Switzerland  and 
afterwards  the  United  States.  But  be- 
fore quitting  the  soil  of  his  beloved 
country,  he  was  to  meet  with  a  little 
adventure  which  he  ever  afterwards 
loved  to  recall.  He  was  bound  for  D8le, 
hoping  to  obtain  from  the  Citizen  Repre- 
sentative Prot  that  safe-conduct  which 
had  become  necessary  to  keep  him  at  a 
convenient  distance  from  prison  and  the 
scaffold.  Mounted  on  a  serviceable  nag 
which  he  had  named  "  Joy,'*  he  rode 
cheerfully  enough  along  the  smiling  land- 
scape bounded  by  the  heights  of  the 
Jura,  and,  about  eleven  o'clock  one 
bright  morning,  put  up  at  an  old-fash- 
ioned snug-looking  inn,  the  principal 
hostelry  of  the  village  of  Mont-sous- 
Vandrey.  Having  seen  to  his  horse, 
Brillat-Savarin  passed  into  the  kitchen, 
where  a  joyous  spectacle  presented  itself 
to  his  enraptured  gaze.  Quails,  leverets, 
and  a  fine  turkey  were  placidly  roasting 
before  the  fire,  and  these  seemed  but  a 
tithe  of  the  delectable  things  which  were 
evidently  on  the  point  of  being  served. 
"  Good,"  he  thought ;  "  Providence  does 
not  entirely  desert  me.  Let  us  pluck 
this  flower  too  in  passing.  There  will 
always  be  time  to  die."  Then  tuminf; 
to  mine  host,  "  Mon  cher,"  he  asked, 
"  what  are  you  going  to  give  me  for  din- 
ner that  is  good  ?"  "  Nothing  that  is 
not  good.  Monsieur :  good  boiled  beef, 
good  potato-soup,  good  shoulder  of  mut- 
ton, and  good  beans."     A  chill  of  disap- 


*  Brillat-Savarin  had  some  pleasanter  re- 
collections of  Lausanne,  notably  of  the  Lion 
(TAi^mt,  where  (British  tourists  may  sigh  as 
they  read)  an  excellent  dinner  of  three  courses, 
including  game  from  the  neighboring  moun- 
tains, and  fresh  fish  from  Lake  Leman,  and  a 
delicious  white  wine  ad  Ubituvi^  was  to  be 
had,  all  for  the  sum  of  one  shilling  and  nine 
pence. 
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pointmeDt  ran  through  the  frame  of  the 
traveller.      He  never   ate    builed  beef, 
whicli  he  justly  obser\'ed  was  meat  de- 
prived of  its  juice ;  potatoes  and  beans 
were  too  fattening,  and  for  shoulder  of 
mutton  he  had  no  fancv.     ^  For  whom 
then  is  this  feast  ?**  he  demanded  in  dis- 
consolate tones.     The    host  explained. 
Four  advocates  bad  been  in  those  parts 
to  settle  a  great  case ;  an  arrangement 
had   happily  been  arrived  at,  and  they 
were  on   the   point  of  celebrating   the 
happy  termination  of  the  business  by  a 
cosy  little  dinner.      ^  Monsieur,"  quoth 
BriUat-Savarin,    after     musing     a     few 
seconds,  "will  you  be  so  good  as  to  pre- 
ynt  them  my  compliments  and  say  that 
a  gentleman  of  quality*  requests  as  a 
particular  favor  to  be  admitted  to  dine 
with  them,  that  he  is  ready  to  take  his 
share  of  the  expense,  and  that  he  will 
always   esteem   himself    their  debtor?" 
The  host  withdrew  and  a  period  of  pain- 
ful suspense  followed.     But  in  a  minute 
or  two,  a  fat,  neat,  rosy  little  gentleman 
entered  the  kitchen,  examined  a  sauce- 
pan or  two,  looked  at  the  roast,  and  re- 
tired.     Another  minute  and  mine  host 
returned.      "  Monsieur,"  he  said,  "  the 
gentlemen    are    extremely    flattered  by 
your    proposal,   and    only    await    your 
presence  to  sit  down  to  dinner."     "  \\'hat 
a  dinner ! ! !  "  exclaims  Brillat-Savarin, 
with  three  points  of  exclamation,  recall- 
ing the   happiness   of   that  day.      The 
barristers  proved  delightful  companions 
and  accorded  him  the  heartiest  welcome, 
while  the  food  and  wine  were  such  as 
few  monster  hotels  of  modem  days  can 
furnish.     It  may  be  guessed   that   the 
newcomer  was  not  allowed  to  pay  a  cen- 
time, and  towards  evening  went  cheered 
and   inngorated  on  his  lonely  journey. 
Good  fortune  never  comes  single ;  and 
at  Dole,  the  ex-Mayor  succeeded  in  win- 
ning the  good  graces  of  Madame  Prot 
by  his  vocal  and  musical  talent.     •'  Citi- 
zen," she  said,  "  when  a  man  cultivates 
the  fine  arts  as  you  do,  he  does  not  betray 
his  country.     I  know  you  have  some  re- 
quest to  prefer  to  my  husband  :  it  shall 
be  granted ;  it  is  I  who  promise  you." 
And,   truly  enough,  on    the    following 
morning  he  received  his  passport,  signed 
and  seiJed.      Ladies'  logic  is  a  fearful 
and  wonderful  thing. 


*  Gallic^,  "  homme  de  bonne  compagnie. 
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From  Dole  BriOat-Savarin  passed  intc 
Switzerland  and  ultimately  proceeded  tc 
America.  In  the  Physicicgii  du  Go^t  he 
gives  but  a  brief  account  of  his  residence 
in  the  United  States.  It  resembles  in 
fact  the  famous  chapter  on  Snakes,  and 
mns  as  follows  : —         • 

*'  Sejour  en  Amerique.     .     .     .     .     " 

The  truth  is  that  the  livelv  Frenchman 
was  very  much  bored  in  the  territory  of 
the  Great  Republic,  where,  like  Talley- 
rand, he  regretted  to  find  but  one  dish 
to  thirty-two  religions.  And  yet  New 
York  was  ever  memorable  to  him  as  the 
scene  of  what  he  justly  calls  a  national 
victory — ^when  the  Briton  succumbed  and 
the  Gaul  remained  master  of  the  field. 

Brillat-Savarin  was  wont  to  spend  his 
evenings  at  Little's,  a  famous  tavern  of 
Old  Gotham,  where,  with  the  Vicomte 
de  la  Massue  and  M.  Fehr,  he  loved  to 
enjoy  a  modest  supper  of  Welsh  rarebits 
and  cider.  Occasionally  he  was  joined 
by  Mr.  Wilkinson,  a  Jamaica  planter,  a 
good  fellow  and  thorough  gentleman,  as 
his  French  friend  takes  care  to  inform 
us.  Still,  manners  were  rough  in  those 
days,  and  Mr.  Wilkinson  probably 
thought  it  would  be  a  capital  joke  to  see 
three  "  frogs  "  under  the  table.  With 
this  amiable  intention,  he  asked  the 
enemies  of  his  native  land  to  dinner; 
and  they  frankly  accepted  his  invitation. 
Fortunately  for  Brillat-Savarin,  as  he 
was  leaving  Little's  that  evening,  the 
waiter  drew  him  aside  and  warned  him 
that  the  invitation  was  in  reality  a  chal- 
lenge to  a  hard  drinking  bout.  He  was 
exceeding  annoyed,  being  too  much  of 
a  gourmet  to  relish  such  orgies :  still  the 
instinct  of  combat  would  not  allow  him 
to  withdraw,  and  moreover  he  was  confi- 
dent of  his  own  strength  and  only  uneasy 
for  his  compatriots.  "  I  desired,"  he 
says,  "  the  triumph  of  the  nation  and  not 
that  of  the  individual."  Accordingly  he 
addressed  a  **  severe  allocution"  to  Fehr 
and  Massue,  and  warned  them  to  drink 
slowly  and  to  try  and  throw  away  some 
of  their  wine  while  he  distracted  the  at* 
tention  of  Mr.  Wilkinson  and  the  other 
Englishman  who  was  to  be  present. 
Also  to  eat  gently  but  constantly. 
Finally,  before  setting  out  for  Little's, 
on  the  following  day,  he  made  his 
friends  share  with  him  a  plateful  of  bitter 
almonds,  which  are  said  to  be  a  pro^ 
phylactic  against  intoxication. 
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i  dinner,  we  are  assured,  consisted 
"  rotsbeef,"  a  turkey  cooked  in  its 
,  boiled  *'  roots"  (?),  a  salad  of  raw 
age,  and  a  jam  tart.     The  wine  was 
t,  for  which,  bye  and  bye,  was  sub- 
ted  port,  while  to  port  succeeded 
ieira.     Dessert  was  now  on  the  table, 
onsisted  of  biscuits,  butter,  and  nuts, 
nents  which  encourage  the  consumer 
drink.     It  was  beginning  to  be  warm 
)rk    for  all   concerned ;    but   Brillat- 
ivarin  observed,  with  pleasure,  that  his 
iends  had  followed  his  advice,  and  that 
ehr,   in   particular,   had    contrived    to 
;mpty  a  good  many  glasses  of  wine  into 
I  beer-jug  which  stood  neglected  at  his 
end  of  the  table.     The  three  Frenchmen 
looked  still   fresh  when  Mr.  Wilkinson 
called  for  spirits — an  order  which  made 
Btillat-Savarin,  for  the  first    time   that 
evening,  feel  nervous.     He  dexterously 
avoided  the  grosser  forms  of  drinking 
spirits,  by  asking  in  his  turn  for  a  bowl 
of  punch.     Little  brought  it  in  himself. 
It  would  have  sufficed  for  forty  persons, 
but  was  happily  accompanied  by  a  supply 
of    buttered   toast.     After    one   or  two 
glasses  had  been   drunk,   B.   observed, 
with  pleasure,  that  Mr.  Wilkinson's  face 
had   turned  to   a  crimson-purple,   and 
that  his  eyes  looked  haggard,  while  his 
friend's  head  was  steaming  like  a  kettle. 
Fehr  and  Massue,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  still  cool.     The  catastrophe  came 
much  sooner  than  B.  had  expected.     Mr. 
Wilkinson  suddenly  sprang  to  his  feet, 
as  if  seized  by  a  happy  inspiration,  and 
began,  in  trumpet  tones,  to  thunder  forth 
Rule  Britannia  ;  then,  quite  as  suddenly, 
dived  under  the  table,  where  he  preferred 
to  remain.     His  friend,  laughing  loudly, 
stooped  forward  to  pick  him  up ;  then 
he,  too,  lay  extended  on  the  floor.     The 
Frenchmen  were  victorious,  and  drank 
a  final  glass  of  punch,  with  Little,  to  the 
health  of  the  vanquished.     Next  morning 
all    the    New   York  papers    contained 
accounts  of  the  battle;   and  the  New 
York  papers  were   copied    by  all    the 
others  in  the  United  States. 

Fortunately  for  himself,  Brillat-Savarin 
seems  to  have  posse.ssed  some  remnants 
of  a  private  fortune,  and  the  days  of  his 
exile  were  not  embittered  by  the  con- 
stant struggle  for  daily  bread  which  so 
many  of  his  fellow-countrymen  had  to 
wage.  One  of  his  friends  turned  weaver 
and  quietly  descended  into  a  lower  grade 


of  the  social  scale;  another  earned  a 
handsome  sum  of  money  by  making 
salads  in  London.  When  he  had  realised 
80,000  francs  (3,200/.),  he  was  enabled 
to  return  to  France,  buy  a  snug  little 
property  in  Limousin,  and  live  the  pleas- 
ant and  dignified  life  of  a  country  squire. 
The  history  of  this  gentleman,  indeed — 
D'Albignac  by  name  (of  unmistakably 
"  noble"  stock)  is  worth  a  digression,  if 
only  from  the  curious  light  which  it 
throws  upon  English  manners  and  cus- 
toms at  the  close  of  the  last  centurj'. 
D'Albignac  was  dining  one  day  at  a 
famous  inn  in  the  City,  and  five  or  six 
"  dandies,"  or  swells  of  the  period,  as 
our  own  slang  has  it,  were  dining  at  .a 
neighboring  table.  Presently  one  of 
them  got  up  and  addressed  him  in  very 
polite  tones.  **  Mossieu,  they  say  that 
your  nation  excels  in  the  art  of  making 
salads ;  would  you  do  us  the  favor  to 
mix  one  for  us  V*  After  a  second's  hesi- 
tation, D'Albignac  agreed  ;  and  while 
dressing  the  lettuce,  replied,  without 
embarrassment,  to  the  questions  which 
his  new  acquaintance  put  to  him.  He 
even  avowed,  with  a  slight  blush,  that  he 
was  in  receipt  of  pecuniary  assistance 
from  the  English  Government.  In  shak- 
ing hands  with  him,  one  of  the  young 
men  contrived  to  leave  a  five-pound  note 
in  his  grasp.  He,  on  the  other  hand, 
gave  his  address ;  and  was  not  greatly 
surprised  when,  a  few  days  later,  he  re- 
ceived a  letter  entreating  him  as  a 
special  favor  to  come  and  make  the  salad 
that  evening  at  a  large  house  in  Grosve- 
nor  Square,  where  a  dinner-party  was  to 
be  given.  He  went,  and  received  a  very 
handsome  present ;  while  the  salad 
proved  so  good,  that  "  the  Frenchman" 
was  soon  in  general  request,  and  no  en- 
tertainment was  thought  complete  with- 
out him.  It  should  be  added  thac 
D'Albignac's  salads  were  quite  unlike  the 
simple  preparations  of  the  modem  French 
kitchen  which  go  by  that  name.  He 
would  mix  together  oils,  flavored  with 
fruit,  vinegar,  soy,  caviare,  truffles, 
anchovies,  **  calchup  "  (quaere  :  ketch- 
up })y  gravy,  and  the  yoke  of  eggs. 

O  dura  roajorum  ilia ! 

Brillat-Savarin  himself  could  not  aflord 
to  be  aliogether  idle;  and  during  his 
stay  in  New  York  he  added  to  his  mean? 
by  giving  lessons  in  French,  and  joinin 
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the  orchestra  of  the  principal  theatre  in 
that  town.  In  1796,  to  his  intense  joy, 
he  was  able  to  bid  farewell  to  the  un- 
genial  American  climate,  and  to  sail  for 
France.  He  soon  obtained  honorable 
employment  in  the  public  service,  being 
successively  Secretary  to  the  General 
Staff  of  the  Army  in  Germany,  Govern- 
ment Commissioner  to  the  Departmental 
Tribunal  of  the  Seine-et-Oise,  and, 
finally,  Counsellor  in  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peal. Henceforth  his  life  flowed  on  in 
an  unbroken  current  of  tranquil  and 
useful  labor.  He  had  done  with  politics ; 
but,  like  Congreve  in  his  retirement, 
"he  had  civil  words  and  small  good 
offices  for  men  of  every  shade  of»opinion. 
And  men  of  every  shade  of  opinion 
spoke  well  of  him  in  return."  He  was 
conservative  enough,  however,  to  be 
pleased  at  the  restoration  of  the  ancient 
line,  which  he  may  have  hoped  would 
bring  back  the  ancient  ways,  tlie  grand 
old  politeness,  the  wit,  and  the  social 
wisdom  of  former  times.  But  they  did 
not  altogether,  as  Frenchmen  are  the 
first  to  acknowledge.  Twenty  years  of 
civil  and  foreign  wars  had  perhaps  made 
men  too  serious  to  recognise  sufficiently 
the  importance  of  small  things. 

Among  the  minor  innovations  of  that 
changeful  epoch,  few  so  deeply  grieved 
conservative  epicures  as  the  revolution 
wrought  by  Anglomania  in  the  economy 
of  the  table.  The  very  names  of  dishes 
began  to  be  anglicised,  and,  to  this  day, 
Frenchmen  never  think  of  designating  a 
beef-steak  or  a  dish  of  roast-beef  save  by 
their  English  names  incorrectly  spelt. 
The  English  fashion  of  serving  fish  after 
soup  was  also  introduced  by  the  returned 
Emigres;  and,  though  pronounced  a 
grave  mistake  by  more  than  one  compe- 
tent authority,  it  has  continued  to  hold 
its  ground.  On  the  other  hand,  Brillat- 
Savarin  praises  the  practice  of  taking  a 
glass  of  madeira  with  the  soup,  which 
the  French  also  owe  to  us;  but  there 
was  another  Britannic  custom  which 
annoyed  and  even  shocked  him — viz. 
that  of  using  fingerrglasses,  with  little 
glasses  of  warm  water  for  rinsing  the 
mouth.  He  pronounced  it  to  be  an 
"innovation  equally  useless,  indecent, 
and  disgusting.  Useless^  because  per- 
sons who  know  how  to  eat  keep  their 
mouths  sweet  to  the  end  of  the  meal ; 
they  have  cleansed  them  either  with  fruit. 


or  with  the  last  glasses  of  wine  that  are 
drunk  at  dessert ;  indecent ^  for  it  is  a 
generally  recognised  principle  that  all 
ablutions  should  be  conducted  in  the 
privacy  of  a  dressing-room  ;  disgusling^ 
for  the  prettiest  and  freshest  mouth  loses 
its  charms  when  it  usurps  the  functions 
of  the  evacuatory  organs.  And  what 
will  be  the  aspect  of  a  mouth  that  is 
neither  pretty  nor  fresh  ?" 

It  was  in  1825  that  Brillat-Savarin,  at 
the  age  of  70,  published  his  famous  work 
"  Physiologie  du  GoUt^*  which  deserved 
to  confer  on  him  an  immortality  of  the 
second  class,  if  the  gradations  of  fame 
could  be  nicely  measured.  "  The  book 
itself,"  says  a  thoughtful  critic,  "  is 
charmingly  written,  accomplishes  all  that 
it  professes,  exactly  meets  the  tastes  and 
satisfies  the  capacities  of  the  wide  circle 
to  which  it  is  addressed  ;  is  lively,  genial, 
racy,  and  just  sufficiently  seasoned  with 
well-told  and  timely  anecdotes."  In- 
deed, how  can  a  well-writien  book  on 
eating  fail  to  be  of  universal  interest  ? 
Ic  should  be  added  that  some  of  the 
stories,  though  they  would  have  seemed 
perfectly  harmless  to  the  generation 
which  laughed  over  Tom  Jones^  are  a 
little  too  unlaced  according  to  the  ideas 
of  the  19th  century. 

The  work  opens  with  twenty  apho- 
risms, which  rival  the  famous  maxims  of 
Pelham  on  the  art  of  dressing.  The)f 
are : — 

I.  The  Universe  is  nothing  except 
through  life,  and  everything  which  lives, 
nourishes  itself. 

II.  Animals  feed;  man  eats;  aman> 
of  wit  and  breeding  alone  knaws  how  to« 
eat. 

III.  The  destiny  of  nations  depends* 
on  the  way  in  which  they  nourish  them- 
selves. 

IV.  Tell  me  what  you  eat,  and  I  will 
tell  you  what  you  are. 

V.  The  Creator,  in  obliging  man  to* 
eat  in  order  that  he  may  live,  invites  him. 
by  appetite,  and  rewards  him  by  pleasure.. 

VI.  Taste  is  an  act  of  our  judgment, 
by  which  we  accord  the  preference  to 
things  which  are  palatable  over  those 
which  are  not. 

VII.  The  pleasures  of  the  table  ar^- 
for  all  ages,  all  conditions,  all  countides> 
and  all  days ;  they  can  associate  thenk- 
selves  with  all  other  pleasures,  and  re^ 
main  to  console  us  foe  their  loss.. 
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VIII.  The  dining-room  is  the  only 
place  where  you  are  never  bored  during 
the  first  hour. 

IX.  The  discovery  of  a  new  dish  does 
more  for  the  happiness  of  the  human 
race  than  the  discovery  o(  a  new  con- 
stellation. 

X.  Those  who  get  an  indigestion,  and 
those  who  get  drunk,  know  neither  how 
to  eat  nor  how  to  drink. 

XI.  The  order  of  edibles  is  from  the 
more  substantial  to  the  lighter. 

XII.  The  order  of  drinks  is  from  the 
lighter  to  the  more  heady  and  more  per- 
fumed. 

XIII.  To  assert  that  there  should  be 
no  change  of  wines  at  dinner  is  a  heresy ; 
the  tongue  suifeits  itself;  and,  after  the 
third  glass,-  the  best  wine  produces  but  a 
dull  sensation. 

XIV.  A  dessert  without  cheese  is  even 
as  a  fair  woman  who  lackelh  an  eye. 

XV.  A  man  may  become  a  cook,  but 
he  must  be  born  a  roaster. 

XVI.  The  most  indispensable  quality 
in  a  cook  is  punctuality  ;  the  same  qual- 
ity is  required  of  a  guest. 

XVII.  To  wait  too  long  for  a  guest 
who  is  late  is  a  want  of  politeness  for  all 
who  are  present. 

XVIII.  He  who  receives  his  friends, 
and  bestows  no  thought  on  the  meal  to 
be  prepared  for  them,  is  unworthy  to 
have  friends. 

XIX.  The  mistress  of  the  house  ought 
always  to  assure  herself  that  the  coffee 
is  excellent ;  the  master  should  see  that 
the  wines  are  of  the  best  brand. 

XX.  To  invite  anyone  to  dinner  is  to 
make  yourself  responsible  for  his  happi- 
ness during  the  time  he  is  under  your 
roof. 

The  truth  of  most  of  these  aphorisms 
will  be  admitted  by  all ;  even  the  third, 
which  to  a  thoughtless  person  might  ap- 
pear flippant,  is  the  statement  of  a 
weighty  historical  fact,  though  possibly 
ridden  to  death  by  the  late  Mr.  Buckle. 
At  all  events,  we  English  have  long 
echoed  the  opinion  of  the  ancient  chro- 
nicler who  ascribed  the  superiority  of 
the  English  gentry  over  the  Castilian  in 
war  to  the  circumstance  that  the  former 
were  **  nourished  with  tender  meat  and 
:good  ale,"  while  the  golden  youth  of 
Spain  regaled  itself  on  garlic  and  sherry. 
^he  fifth  aphorism,  again,  is  a  gay  ver- 


sion of  Paley's  noble  argument  on  the 
proofs  of  the  existence  of  a  Creator  from 
the  benevolent  design  to  be  seen  in  his 
works.  The  thirteenth,  on  the  other 
hand,  will  hardly  commend  itself  to  those 
who  tTiink  three  glasses  of  wine  amply 
sufficient  at  dinner,  or  to  those  who 
think  them  too  much.  It  may  be 
observed  on  this  subject,  that  though 
teetotalism  as  a  religion  would  have  been 
wholly  unintelligible  to  Brillat-SavariD, 
he  was  not  only  an  extremely  temperate 
man,  but  somewhat  opposed  to  the  gen- 
erality of  his  countrymen  in  approving 
of  the  Anglo-American  fashion  of  taking 
only  tea  or  coffee,  instead  of  wine,  with 
breakfast ;  and  as  a  sovereign  digester 
after  a  full  meal,  he  recommends,  not  the 
popular  glass  of  liqueur,  or  cognac,  but 
a  cup  of  chocolate.  He  also  strongly 
insists  on  the  superiority  of  chocolate  to 
tea  or  coffee  from  a  hygienic  point  of 
view ;  and  with  him  all  doctors  agree. 
Of  the  dangers  of  coffee,  indeed,  he 
gives  a  striking  instance,  having  seen  in 
London,  "  sur  la  place  de  Leicester/*  a 
man  who  had  become  a  hopeless  cripple 
from  immoderate  indulgence  in  the  use 
of  that  potent  beverage.  The  votary  of 
Mocha  was  bent  almost  double,  but  he 
had  ceased  to  suffer,  and  by  a  strong 
effort  of  the  will  had  succeeded  in  re- 
ducing himself  to  five  or  six  cups  of  his 
favorite  drink  a  day.  Brillat-Savarin 
was  himself  obliged  to  give  up  taking 
coffee  in  his  old  age,  finding  its  effects 
too  strong.  The  Due  de  Massa,  Minis- 
ter of  Justice,  once  required  a  spell  of 
hard  work  from  him  at  only  a  few  hours' 
notice,  and  he  saw  no  way  of  accomplish* 
ing  it  except  by  sitting  up  all  night. 
After  dinner,  accordingly,  he  took  two 
cups  of  strong  coffee,  and  had  no  dispo- 
sition, or  indeed  ability,  to  sleep  for  forty 
hours  afterwards. 

He  who  wrote  so  well  and  so  enthusi- 
astically of  the  pleasures  of  the  table, 
would  be  perfectly  content  with  the 
simplest  meal,  and  entertained  a  robust 
contempt  for  persons  who  were  afraid  to 
"  rough  it  "  in  troublous  times.  Yet  we 
have  seen  that  he  was  perfectly  alive  to 
the  charms  of  a  good  dinner  in  the  midst 
of  the  perils  of  a  journey  on  which  his 
life  was  at  stake ;  and  he  never  let  slip 
an  opportunity.  On  this  head,  another 
of  his  adventures  deserves  to  be  related, 
though  it  too  is  the  record  of  a  triumph 
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over  our  own  cocnpatnots.  He  was 
traveUing  with  two  ladies  whom  he  had 
promised  to  e<cort  as  far  as  Melan. 
They  had  started  earfy  in  the  morning 
and  arrived  at  Montgeron  with  threaten- 
ing appetites.  But.  alas !  at  the  inn 
where  they  put  up  there  seemed  abso- 
lutely nothing  left  to  eat,  owing  to  the 
ravages  of  three  **  diiigences "  full  of 
travellers,  to  say  nothing  of  post-chaises. 
Only  an  excellent  leg  of  mutton  turned 
before  the  fire  in  the  most  approved  of 
fashions.  Unhappily,  it  belonged  to 
three  Englishmen,  who  had  brought  it 
with  them,  and  who  were  sitting  upstairs 
drinking  champagne  and  awaiting  its 
arrival.  ''But,  at  least,**  said  Brillat- 
Savarin  to  the  cook,  "*  vou  could  dress 
us  some  eggs  in  the  gmvy.**  The  cook 
assented,  propounding  the  more  than 
questionable  doctrine  that  the  gra\'y 
belonged  to  him  of  right  as  his  perquisite. 
While  he  was  engaged  in  breaking  the 
e^^s,  Brillat-Savarin  approached  the  leg 
of  mutton  and  drew  a  large  pocket-knife 
on  fell  designs  intent ;  therewith  he  in- 
flicted twelve  deep  wounds  on  the  un- 
resisting meat,  which  soon  gave  up  the 
last  drop  of  its  vital  juice.  By  and  by, 
the  French  party  was  making  a  delicious 
breakfast  on  arti/s  brouU^s  au  jus^  with 
cups  of  steaming  coflee  and  cream ; 
and  laughing  merrily  at  the  thought  that 
they  had  the  substance  of  the  leg  of  mut- 
ton, while  the  luckless  English  were 
endeavoring  to  masticate  the  fibrous  tis- 
sue, which  was  ail  that  remained  of  it 

One  other  travelling  experience  of 
Brillat-Savarin's  must  be  given,  if  only 
to  show  that  he  had 'a  son  worthv  of 
him.  At  a  country  inn  at  which  he  put 
up  he  found  four  turkeys  being  roasted, 
and  forthwith  demanded  one  for  his  own 
dinner ;  when  to  his  surprise  he  learnt 
that  they  had  all  been  bespoken  for  a 
gentleman.  **  For  one  gentleman  ?"  de- 
manded B.,  in  an  incredulous  tone. 
*'  Yes,  Monsieur."  **  He  has,  doubtless, 
a  large  party  with  him  ?"  "  On  the  con- 
trary, he  is  alone."  '*  Do  you  happen  to 
know  his  name  V*  "  I  think  it  is  a  M. 
Brillat-Savarin."  "  It  must  be  my  son," 
exclaimed  the  astonished  father,  and  de- 
sired to  be  shown  into  the  room  where 
his  offspring  was  dreaming  of  coming 
pleasures.  After  the  first  greetings,  the 
sire  demanded  an  explanation,  which  he 
received  in  the  frankest  terms.     "The 


fact  is.  Sir,**  began  this  true  chip  of  the 
old  block,  *^  there  is  a  particnlar  slice  of 
the  tarkey  of  which  I  am  extremtriy  fond, 
and  which,  whenever  I  am  in  voor  com- 
pany,  you  eat.  Being  alone,  I  deter- 
mined to  regale  myself  on  my  favorite 
morsel  without  stint.*'  This  was  a  de- 
fence which  the  father  could  especially 
appreciate,  by  the  tokA  that,  being  an 
extremely  good-natured  man,  he  looked 
with  a  friendlv  eve  on  the  weaknesses  of 
our  common  humanity.  .\  friend  once 
said  to  him,  ^  The  despair  of  my  life  is 
that  I  can  never  get  my  611  of  ovsters." 
^  Come  and  dine  with  me,*'  answered 
Brillat-Savarin,  ^  and  you  shall  have 
your  filL"  The  friend,  a  M.  Laperte, 
came  punctual  to  his  time,  and  was  soon 
engaged  in  an  interesting  conference  with 
the  oysters.  B.  looked  on  quietly  for  an 
hour,  by  which  time  M.  Laperte  had 
given  good  news  of  31  dozen,  and  was 
proceeding  as  fresh  as  ever  to  discuss  the 
32nd  dozen,  when  his  host,  wearied  with 
long  inaction,  said :  ^  My  poor  friend, 
not  to-dav  will  destinv  allow  vou  to  eat 
3rour  fill,"  and  rang  for  the  soup.  M 
Laperte  did  ample  justice  to  the  e.tcel- 
lent  dinner  which  followed.  Brillat- 
Savarin 's  veracity  was  never  impeached, 
so  that  after  reading  his  narrative  one 
may  well  credit  the  story  that  the  Empe- 
ror Heliogabalus  was  in  the  habit  of  tak- 
ing 400  oysters,  100  ortolans,  and  100 
peaches  for  his  breakfast  ever)-  morning. 
Brillat-Savarin  gives  one  or  two  other 
instances  of  the  capacity  of  the  human 
stomach.  Thus,  General  Bisson  drank 
eight  quart  bottles  of  wine  every  morn- 
ing at  breakfast;  neither  the  clearness 
of  his  mind  nor  the  cheerfulness  of  his 
temper  seeming  to  be  impaired  thereby. 
General  Sibuet,  a  gallant  officer,  who 
died  on  the  field  of  honor  in  1813,  at  the 
passage  of  the  Bober,  was  equally  gifted 
with  the  power  of  making  a  beast  of  him- 
self. He  was  eighteen  years  old,  when 
he  strolled  one  evening  into  the  kitchen 
of  Genin,  who  kept  one  of  the  best  inns 
at  Belley.  A  magnificent  turkey  was  at 
that  very  moment  being  taken  of!  the 
spit,  and  young  Sibuet*s  mouth  watered. 
"  I  have  just  dined,"  he  said  to  the  land- 
lord, "  and  yet  I  could  eat  that  turkey 
whole."  Several  countrymen  were 
seated  at  the  kitchen  fire,  eating  chest- 
nuts and  drinking  white  wine.  Said  one 
of  them,  a  substantial-looking  farmer,  in 
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the  corrupt  provcn^al  of  the  country, 
"  Scz  vosu  mez^,  z'u  payo ;  h  sez  voscaca 
en  rotaz,  i-zet  vo  ket  pair^et  may  ket 
mazerai  la  restaz/'  which,  being  inter- 
preted, means,  "  If  you  eat  it,  I  will  pay  ; 
but  if  you  give  in  on  the  road,  you  shall 
pay,  and  I  shall  eat  the  rest."  The  chal- 
lenge was  accepted,  and  the  future  gen- 
eral, as  became^im,  set  methodically  to 
work.  The  two  wings  and  a  drumstick 
disappeared  with  such  alarming  rapidity 
that  Hai !"  called  out  the  farmer,  in 
agony,  "  ze  vaie  praou  qu'izet  fotu ; 
m'ez,  Monche  Chibouet,  poez  kaet  zu 
daive  paiet,  less^  m'en  a  m'en  mesiet  on 
mocho."  ("  Alas  !  I  see  well  that  it  is 
all  over;  but.  Monsieur  Sibuet,  since  I 
am  to  pay,  suffer  me  at  least  to  eat  a 
morsel  myself.") 

With  mere  voracity,  however,  Brillat- 
Savarin  was  too  refined  to  have  any 
sympathy ;  and  when  he  sings  the  praise 
of  Gourmandise  he  is  careful  to  explain 
that  it  has  nothing  in  common  with 
greediness  or  gluttony.  For  this  reason 
we  must  regret  that  the  word  has  no  pre- 
cise equivalent  in  the  English  language, 
our  sturdy  fathers  having  failed  to  ap- 
preciate the  nicer  shades  of  epicurean- 
ism. ("  They  know  nothing,  these  Eng- 
lish," said  an  Indian,  contemptuously, 
"  except  to  spin  cotton  and  conquer  the 
world.")  "  La  Gourmandise,"  insists  the 
author  of  the  Physiologie  du  Goiit^  "  est 
cnnemic  dcs  exc^s."  It  must  be  so,  or 
how  could  the  portrait  of  a  pretty  gour- 
mande  have  been  drawn  in  such  charm- 
ing colors?  Thus  does  Brillat-Savarin 
sketch  her : — 

**  Nothing  is  more  agreeable  to  see 
than  a  pretty  gour mande  armed  for  con- 
quest :  her  napkin  is  daintily  arranged ; 
one  of  her  hands  reposes  on  the  table ; 
the  other  conveys  to  her  mouth  the  little 
morsels  so  deftly  cut,  or  the  wing  of 
partridge  she  must  bite ;  her  eyes  are 
bright,  her  lips  of  nature's  enamel,  her 
conversation  sprightly;  all  her  motions 
arc  graceful ;  nor  is  she  without  that 
spice  of  co(iuotry  which  women  put  into 
everything.  With  so  many  advantages 
she  is  irresistible ;  and  C?ato  the  Censor 
would  have  yielded  to  the  gentle  influ- 
ence." 

Such  a  one  was  Madame  X.,  whom  the 
author  first  met  at  a  dinner-party  when 
she  was  but  fifteen  years  old.  She  was 
Already  very  pretty,  of  a  sensuous  order 


of  beauty.  **  Do  you  know,"  whispered 
Brillat-Savarin  to  his  neighbor,  '^  that  that 
little  girl  is  a  gourmandef"  "Non- 
sense," replied  the  other,  "  she  has  not 
arrived  at  the  age  of  gourmandise  :  she 
is  a  mere  child."  **  Wait  and  see,"  re- 
joined Brillat-Savarin,  who  was  a  dis- 
ciple of  Lavater  and  Gall,  and  seldom 
deceived  in  faces.  Nevertheless,  as  the 
dinner  proceeded,  he  began  to  fear  that 
he  had  made  a  mistake,  and  regretted 
the  circumstance  only  because  his 
observations  had  been  directed  by  scien- 
tific considerations,  and  he  was  grieved 
that  Science  should  be  mistaken.  Still 
he  consoled  himself  by  remembering 
that  there  are  exceptions  to  every  rule. 
But  with  the  dessert, — a  dessert  as  "  co- 
pious"  as  it  was  *'  brilliant,'  his  hopes 
revived,  and  once  more  Science  was 
proved  to  be  in  the  right.  Not  only 
did  the  little  girl  eat  of  everything  which 
came  within  her  reach,  but  she  had  her- 
self helped  to  the  most  distant  dishes. 
In  short,  she  ate  so  much  tlfat  the  com- 
pany began  to  wonder  how  so  small  a 
body  could  enclose  so  vast  an  assort- 
ment of  goods.  Two  years  later,  Brillat- 
Savarin  met  her  again.  She  had  then 
been  married  just  eight  days,  and  a 
handsomer  woman  he  had  rarely  set 
eyes  on.  Unfortunately,  her  husband 
seemed  already  to  be  making  himself 
wretched  over  the  compliments  she  re- 
ceived. Not  long  after  he  took  her  to  a 
country-house,  far  away  from  Paris,  and 
"  society"  saw  her  no  more.  One  can 
only  hope  she  was  happy. 

At  another  dinner-party,  Brillat-Sava* 
rin,  after  carefully  scanning  the  features 
of  the  Duke  Decr^,  Minister  of  Marine, 
who  was  present,  pronounced  his  Excel- 
lency a  gourmand.  He  was  a  short, 
thick -set,  dark,  curly-haired  man,  with  a 
round  face,  a  double  chin,  thick  lips,  and 
a  mouth  not  quite  so  large  as  a  church 
door,  but  still  of  fair  proportions.  B. 
communicated  the  result  of  his  ^serva- 
lion  to  the  lady  seated  next  him.  "  You 
need  not  tell  him  I  said  so,"  he  added, 
laughing.  The  lady  promised  faithfully 
— and  found  an  opportunity  to  tell  the 
Duke  that  same  evening.  Next  day 
Brillat-Savarin  received  a  pleasant  letter 
from  his  Grace,  in  which  the  latter 
modestly  disclaimed  the  possession  of  so 
estimable  .a  quality  as  that  which  his 
agreeable  convive  had  attributed  to  him. 
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By  the  way,  is  it  that  we  are  more  seri- 
ous or  merely  less  debonair  than  our 
neighbors  ?  Somehow,  the  mind  refuses 
to  picture  an  English  Minister  (sav  Mr. 
Gladstone,  or  the  Duke  of  Argyll)  tak- 
ing the  trouble  to  inform  by  letter  a  man 
whom  he  had  never  met  in  his  life  that 
he  was  not  unduly  fond  of  a  good  din- 
ner. Brillat-Savarin  naturally  wrote 
back  a  very  courteous  epistle,  but  in- 
sisted that  if  the  Duke  was  not  an  epi- 
cure, he  was  resisting  the  intention  of 
Nature  in  his  case.  Not  long  after,  all 
Paris  was  laughing  over  a  furious  quarrel 
between  the  Minister  and  his  Cook, 
which  had  got  into  the  papers ;  and 
Brillat-Savarin  was  amused  to  find  that, 
though  the  cook  had  been  grossly  im- 
pertinent, and  had  even  obtained  the 
better  of  his  master  in  the  wordy  war, 
he  was  not  discharged  ;  from  which  the 
inference  was  plain.  The  cook  knew 
his  art,  and  the  Duke  had  not  the  cour- 
age to  part  with  a  good  cook.  The 
Duke  was  a  gourmand,     Q.E.D. 

Brillat-Savarin *s  useful  and  kindly  life 
came  to  an  end  almost  immediately  after 
the  publication  of  its  magnum  opus  (for 
the  Physiologie  du  Goitt  is  small  only  in 
size,  and  contains  the  quintessence  of 
half  a  century  of  thought,  observation, 
and  wit).  On  the  21st  of  January,  1826, 
many  loyal  gentlemen  attended  a  solemn 
Mass  for  the  repose  of  the  soul  of  Louis 
XVI.  (beheaded  on  that  day  in  the  year 
1793).  It  was  celebrated  in  the  fine  old 
abbey  church  of  Saint  Denis,  which,  like 
all  similar  edifices,  was  extremely  cold  in 
winter.  : Three  eminent  lawyers  who 
were  present  all  caught  colds,  and  were 
killed  by  exposure  to  that  inclement 
January  weather.  They  were  Robert  de 
Saint  Vincent,  the  Advocate-General 
Marchangy,  and  **  M.  le  ConseiUer  Bril- 
lat-Savarin.'* The  last  died  on  the  2nd 
of  February  following,  deeply  regretted 
by  the  many  friends  who  knew  him,  and 
were  aware  of  the  sterling  benevolence 
and  manly  honesty  of  his  character.  It 
would  be  absurd  to  pretend  that  his 
morality  realised  the  ideal  of  Christian 
or  even  stoical  perfection.  But  he  never 
fell  short  of  the  world's  standard  of  in- 
tegrity, and  lived  a  good  citizen  and  a 
pleasant  companion,  free  from  all  taint  of 
hypocrisy  and  pretentiousness.  As  the 
world  goes,  this  is  no  small  praise. 


It  has  been  justly  observed  that  he  was 
a  man  of  one  book.  He  wrote,  indeed, 
a  treatise  on  political  economy,  and  one 
or  two  books  on  archaeology,  but  these  are 
forgotten,  while  the  Physiologie  du  GoUi 
remains  a  French  classic.  It  should  be 
added  that  the  author  has  not  disdained 
to  present  his  readers  with  a  variety  of 
excellent  recipes,  which  will  fully  repajl^ 
a  practical  study.  One  of  these  shall  be 
given  in  conclusion,  for  it  supplies  what 
is  to  many  persons,  and  especially  to 
brain-workers,  the  most  important  of 
desiderata — viz.  the  means  of  obtaining 
a  harmless  stimulant.  Brillat-Savarin 
had  read  that  Marshal  Richelieu  was  in 
the  habit  of  chewing  lozenges  flavored 
with  amber.  Now  the  Marshal  is  de- 
scribed by  Macaulay  as  "  an  old  fop 
who  passed  his  life  from  sixteen  to  sixty 
in  seducing  women  for  whom  he  cared 
not  one  straw,"  but  by  Frenchmen  he  is 
known  as  the  hero  "  of  glorious  memory" 
who  took  Minorca  from  the  English  in 
sight  of  their  own  squadron,  what  time 
we  vented  our  insular  spleen  by  shooting 
a  certain  admiral,  "  to  encourage  others," 
as  Voltaire  said.  Therefore,  Brillat- 
Savarin  thought  that  whatever  the  man 
of  glorious  memory  did  must  contain  a 
lesson  for  Gallic  humanity.  Moreover, 
he  often  felt  a  lassitude  of  mind  which 
indisposed  him  to  work,  and  made  it 
almost  impossible  for  him  to  think  with 
vigor.  Wine,  as  a  stimulant,  is  suited  to 
few  persons,  though  Blackstone  wrote 
his  Commentaries  in  collaboration  with 
a  bottle  of  port ;  and  coffee  Brillat- 
Savarin  found  even  more  objectionable, 
for  we  have  seen  that  its  power  over  him 
was  too  great.  At  length  he  discovered 
that  the  sovereign  restorative,  at  least 
for  him,  was  a  good  cup  of  chocolate 
with  a  piece  of  amber  in  it  of  about  the 
size  of  a  broad-bean,  beaten,  of  course, 
to  powder,  and  mixed  with  sugar.  "  By 
means  of  this  tonic,"  he  says,  "  the  action 
of  the  vital  powers  is  facilitated,  thought 
developes  itself  wilh  ease,  and  I  never 
suffer  after  it  from  the  insomnia  which 
would  be  the  infallible  consequence  of  a 
cup  of  black  coffee."  There  is  obvi- 
ously the  same  danger  in  tea  as  in  coffee, 
besides  which,  the  one  and  the  other  are 
apt  to  injuriously  afiect  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, if  taken  habitually  in  strong  doses. 
—  Cornhill  Magazine, 
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The  greater  part  of  the  work  of  the 
world  is  always  carried  on  by  people  who 
are  working  well  within  themselves,  who 
could  do  at  any  given  moment  far  more 
than  they  are  doing,  who  could  very 
probably  do  very  much  more  permanent- 
ly than  they  are  ever  likely  to  do — at  a 
cost  which  they  dimly  divine  and  are 
unwilling  to  meet.  In  the  case  of  ordi- 
nary men  and  women  who  have  common- 
place work  to  do,  we  accept  this  tendency 
without  remark,  and  as  we  decline  to 
study  its  more  accessible  manifestations, 
we  are  naturally  confused  by  its  effects 
upon  natures  which  are  raised  in  different 
degrees  by  special  gifts  above  the  com- 
mon level.  In  really  great  men  like  Goe- 
the, and  Milton,  and  Marlborough,  and 
Wordsworth,  it  impresses  us  with  a  wel- 
come sense  of  power  held  in  reserve ; 
there  are  others  in  whom  it  strikes  us  as 
fastidiousness,  of  which  we  do  not  ven- 
ture to  complain.  We  wish  that  Camp- 
bell, or  Gray,  or  Leonardo  da  Vinci  had 
given  us  more,  but  the  work  which  such 
men  do  for  us  is  so  excellent  in  its  differ- 
ent kinds,  that  we  dare  not  bid  them 
force  their  gift.  When  the  superiority 
is  less  marked  we  are  more  exacting,  at 
least  when  the  possessor  of  the  superior- 
ity tries  to  find  a  career  in  its  cultivation. 
We  are  severe  upon  the  wasted  lives  of 
those  who  have  talent  enough  to  begin 
some  work  out  of  ihe  common  hopefully, 
and  not  strength  enough  to  carry  them 
on  from  intention  to  execution  without 
fatigue,  which  often  impoverishes  the 
work,  and  yet  more  often  disenchants 
the  worker.  Or  we  insist  that,  up  to 
forty  or  fifty  at  any  rate,  a  worker  whose 
first  work  was  good  shall  continue  to  im- 
prove with  practice ;  we  do  not  reflect 
that  the  spontaneous  activity  of  the 
brain,  like  the  spontaneous  activity  of 
the  muscles,  begins  to  decline  very  soon 
after  growth  is  complete,  and  that  im- 
pressions are  assimilated  far  more  per- 
fectly when  they  are  not  collected  with  a 
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view  to  the  market.  Most  of  those  to 
whom  this  rule  is  applied  think  it  hard, 
most  of  those  who  apply  it  think  it  neces- 
sary, though  they  never  dream  of  apply- 
ing it  to  those  who  are  very  unmistakably 
above  themselves.  But  there  have 
always  been  those  of  all  degrees  of 
greatness  who  have  applied  the  rule  to 
themselves,  who  have  chosen  to  live  at 
high  pressure,  though  they  were  not  un- 
aware that  it  is  easier  and  safer  to  live  at 
low.  Men  so  unlike  as  Raffaelle,  and 
Schiller,  and  Mendelssohn,  and  Mozart, 
and  Dickens,  and  Kingsley  are  alike  in 
this,  that  they  gave  all  that  it  w«is  in 
them  to  give,  and  did  all  that  it  was  in 
them  to  do.  We  may  say  of  some  of 
them  that  their  lives  were  not  worthy  of 
their  art,  even  then  we  can  hardly  say 
that  the  art  was  marred  by  the  life. 
Could  Mozart  have  done  better  ?  Could 
Raffaelle  have  done  more  ?  Pure  ex- 
citements wore  out  Mendelssohn  as  fast 
as  less  pure  excitements  wore  out  these ; 
the  feverish  endeavor  of  Charles  Kingsley 
may  have  been  more  spiritual  in  aim  and 
motive  than  the  yet  more  feverish  indus- 
try of  Charles  Dickens,  it  was  equally 
deadly  in  its  result. 

We  feel  that  his  widow  has  chosen  the 
right  motto  for  her  memorial  of  him  : — 

*'  Slecpe  after  toyle,  port  after  stormy  seas, 
Ease  after  warre,  death  after  life,  does  great- 
ly please." 

He  said  himself  in  his  speech  at  the 
Lotus  Club,  in  1874  : — 

"  One  of  the  kind  wishes  expressed  for  me 
is  long  life.  Let  anything  be  asked  for  me 
except  that.  Let  us  live  hard,  work  hard,  go 
a  good  pace,  get  to  our  journey's  end  as  soon 
as  possible — then  let  the  post-horse  get  his 
shoulder  out  of  the  collar.  ...  I  have  lived 
long  enough  to  feel»  like  the  old  post-horse* 
very  thankful  as  the  end  draws  near.  •  .  • 
Long  life  is  the  last  thing  that  I  desire.  It 
may  be  that,  as  one  grows  older,  one  acquires 
more  and  more  the  painful  consciousness  of 
the  difference  between  what  oitg'At  to  be  done 
and  what  can  be  done,  and  sits  down  more 
quietly  when  one  gets  the  wrong  side  of  fifty, 
to  let  others  start  up  to  do  for  us  things  we 
cannot  do  for  ourselves.  But  it  is  the  highest 
pleasure  that  a  man  can  have  who  has  (to  his 
own  exceeding  comfort)  turned  down  the  hill 
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at  last,  to  believe  that  younger  spirits  will  rise 
up  after  him,  and  catch  the  lamp  of  Truth,  as 
in  the  old  lamp-bearing  race  of  Greece,  out  of 
his  hand  before  it  expires,  and  carry  it  on  to 
the  goal  with  swifter  and  more  even  feet." 


It  was  only  as  he  neared  the  wrong 
side  of  fifty  (or  the  right)  that  he  became 
willing  to  leave  things  which  he  wished 
done  for  others  to  do,  but  from  the  early 
years  of  a  singularly  happy  marriage  he 
was  strangely  familiar  with  the  thought 
that  it  would  be  a  blessed  thing  to  have 
it  all  over.  It  was  with  him  among  the 
beauties  of  the  Moselle  when  his  enjoy- 
ment of  them  was  keenest,  as  well  as 
among  the  cares  of  his  parish  and  the 
literary  labors  forced  upon  him  by  the 
cares  of  his  family.  One  almost  thinks 
his  craving  for  death  when  life  was  most 
intense  was  like  an  ascetic's  craving  for 
pain  when  rapture  is  at  its  highest — 
best  understood,  so  far  as  either  is  intel- 
ligible, as  the  reaction  of  nature  under  a 
perpetual  strain.  Few  who  succeed  as 
ascetics  would  have  been  happy  or  use- 
ful under  the  conditions  of  ordinary  life: 
one  cannot  say  that  of  Kingsley;  his 
good-will,  his  ready  sympathies,  his  quick 
perception,  his  fearlessness  would  have 
brought  him  comfortable  employment 
and  earned  him  honorable  distinction  if 
he  had  been  content  to  take  life  at  the 
rate  of  other  country  parsons.  It  almost 
seems  as  if  it  might  have  been  so  if  cir- 
cumstances had  been  a  little  easier — if 
he  had  had  a  very  moderate  amount  of 
private  fortune,  if  he  had  come  into  a 
living  with  a  clear  income  instead  of 
having  to  spend  borrowed  money  to 
make  the  house  habitable,  and  repair  in 
other  ways  the  neglect  of  his  predeces- 
sor, he  might  have  been  able  to  give 
more  scope  to  his  "  favorite  occupation" 
of  "  doing  nothing,"  and  to  avoid  to 
some  extent  what  he  disliked  most, 
"  work  of  any  kind."  He  would  still 
have  been  a  notable  observer,  a  famous 
fisherman,  a  telling  preacher,  a  hearty 
friend ;  he  would  still  have  been  vehe- 
ment against  injustice,  or  what  he 
thought  injustice ;  but,  as  he  disci- 
plined what  was  excessive  in  this  vehe- 
mence he  might  easily  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  to  which  most  men  come — 
that  it  is  best  to  do  one's  own  share  of 
the  world's  work  and  leave  other  people 
to   do  theirs ;    he   would   have  gained 


something  and  lost  much,  and  escaped 
much  also. 

However  this  may  be,  there  was  much 
in  his  disposition  as  well  as  in  his  cir- 
cumstances to  mark  him  out  for  a  stren- 
uous life.  He  said  himself,  writing  in 
1865  to  Mr.  Galton  on  his  book  on 
Hereditary  Talent : — 

"  We  are  but  the  disjecta  membra  of  a  most 
remarkable  pair  of  parents.  Our  talent,  such 
as  it  is,  is  altogether  hereditary.  My  father 
was  a  magnificent  man  in  body  and  mind,  and 
was  said  to  possess  every  talent  except  that 
of  using  his  talents.  My  mother,  on  the  con- 
trary, had  a  quite  extraordinary  practical  and 
administrative  power  ;  and  she  combines  with 
it,  even  at  her  advanced  age  (seventy- nine), 
my  father's  passion  for  knowledge,  and  tlic 
sentiment  and  fancy  of  a  young  girl." 

His  father  was  ordained  late  in  life, 
having  come  to  the  end  of  his  career  as 
a  Hampshire  country  gentlepan  at  the 
age  of  thirty  through  his  guardians'  im- 
providence and  his  own.  He  wait  to 
read  for  orders  at  Cambridge,  and  there 
became  acquainted  with  Dr.  Herbert 
Marsh,  then  Margaret  Professor  of 
Divinity,  whose  interest  in  German  litera- 
ture he  shared.  In  theology  the  elder 
Mr.  Kingsley  was  rather  of  the  school  of 
Simeon,  but  perhaps  we  may  trace  Dr. 
Marsh's  influence  in  the  resolution  with 
which  he  stood  up  for  geology  at  a  time 
when  a  clergyman  could  not  do  so  with- 
out courage.  The  connection  bore  fruit 
in  other  ways  :  Mr.  Kingsley 's  first  cure 
was  in  the  Fens;  Dr.  Marsh,  when 
Bishop  of  Peterborough,  made  him  one 
of  his  examining  chaplains,  and  gave  him 
one  of  his  best  livings  to  hold  for  his 
son,  then  seventeen. 

Mrs.  Kingsley  came  of  a  West-Indian 
family  ;  her  father  was  a  man  of  books 
and  science,  the  intimate  friend  of  Sir 
Joseph  Banks  and  the  distinguished  John 
Hunter.  At  the  time  of  the  panic  caused 
in  Barbadoes  by  the  earthquake  wave, 
and  darkness  which  accompanied  the 
great  eruption  of  the  Souffri^re  of  St. 
Vincent,  "  he  opened  his  window,  found 
it  stick,  and  felt  upon  the  sill  a  coat  of 
powder.  *  The  volcano  at  St.  Vincent 
has  broken  out  at  last,'  said  the  wise 
man,  *  and  this  is  the  dust  of  it.'  So  he 
quieted  his  household  and  his  negroes, 
and  went  to  his  scientific  books." 

Charles  Kingsley  was  born  at  Holne 
Vicarage,  under  the  brow  of  Dartmoor, 
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in  1819 :  he  only  remained  there  six 
weeks,  as  his  father  was  removing  to 
another  curacy  in  Nottinghamshire ;  but 
his  mother  had  enjoyed  the  scenery  upon 
his  account  as  well  as  her  own,  and  he 
always  felt  himself  a  Devonshire  man. 
As  a  child  Kingsley  suffered  more  than 
once  from  brain  fever,  and  was  moved 
into  a  haunted  room  at  Bamack  Rectory, 
where  he  heard  too  many  ghosts  ever  to 
believe  in  them  in  later  life,  though  his 
imagination  was  still  haunted  by  what  he 
had  experienced  or  fancied.  In  1864, 
he  gave  the  following  characteristic 
rationale  of  the  matter  to  Mrs.  Francis 
Pelham  : — 

"  My  Dear  Alice,— Of  Button  Cap — he 
lived  in  the  great  north  room  at  Barnack 
(where  I  was  not  born).  I  knew  him  well. 
He  used  to  walk  across  the  room  in  flopping 
slippers,  and  turn  over  the  leaves  of  books  to 
find  the  missing  deed  whereof  he  had  de- 
frauded the  orphan  and  the  widow.  He  was 
an  old  rector  of  Barnack.  Everybody  heard 
him  wfio  chose.  Nobody  ever  saw  him  ;  but 
in  spite  of  that  he  wore  a  flowered  dressing- 
gown,  and  a  cap  with  a  button  on  it.  I  never 
heard  of  any  skeleton  being  found  ;  and  But- 
ton Cap's  history  had  nothing  to  do  with  mur- 
der, only  with  avarice  and  cheating. 

**  Sometimes  he  turned  cross  and  played 
Poher-geist,  as  the  Germans  say,  rolling  the 
barrels  in  the  cellar  about  with  surprising 
noise,  which  was  undignified.  So  he  was  al- 
ways ashamed  of  himself,  and  put  them  all 
back  in  their  places  before  morning. 

**  I  suppose  he  is  gone  now.  Ghosts  hate 
mortally  a  certificated  national  schoolmaster, 
and  (being  a  vain  and  peevish  generation)  as 
soon  as  people  give  up  believing  in  them,  go 
away  in  a  huff — or  perhaps  some  one  had  been 
laying  phosphoric  paste  about,  and  he  ate 
thereof  and  ran  down  to  the  pond,  and  drank 
till  he  burst.     He  was  rats. 

"  Your  affectionate  Uncle, 

"  C.  Kingsley." 

When  he  was  four  years  old,  Kingsley 
preached  his  first  sermon,  which  his 
m9ther  wrote  down  and  showed  to  Bishop 
Marsh,  who  told  her  to  keep  it.  Some 
sentences  are  prophetic  of  his  later  teach- 
ing. "  Honesty  has  no  chance  against 
stealing.  .  .  Nobody  can  tell  how  the 
devil  can  be  chained  in  hell.  ...  If 
humanity,  honesty,  and  good  religion 
fade,  we  can  to  a  certainty  get  them 
back  by  being  good  again.  Religion  is 
reading  good  books,  doing  good  actions, 
and  not  telling  lies  and  speaking  evil, 
and  not  calling  their  brother  Fool  and 
Raca."  The  first  poems,  composed  eight 
months  later,  are  less  remarkable,  and  as 


a  schoolboy  his  tastes  and  character  were 
more  conspicuous  than  his  abilities. 
When  he  was  eleven  his  parents  had 
settled  for  five  years  at  Ciovelly,  after  a 
halt  of  ten  months  at  Ilfracombe :  he 
was  sent  to  a  preparatory  school  at 
Clifton  (where  he  saw  the  Bristol  riots, 
which  scared  him  into  strong  Toryism), 
and  thence  to  the  grammar-school  at 
Helston,  then  under  the  Rev.  Derwent 
Coleridge,  where  he  became  intimate 
with  R.  Cowley  Powles,  who  contributes 
some  interesting  letters  and  recollections. 
His  translations  into  English  verse  were 
good,  he  worked  fitfully  at  classics  and 
mathematics,  geologized  eagerly,  and 
botanized  with  passion ;  he  had  much 
information,  which  his  schoolfellows  had 
not,  and  was  accordingly  unp>opular, 
because,  without  intending  to  snub  them, 
he  produced  the  effect.  Moreover, 
though  he  was  strong  and  active,  he  was 
not  expert  at  games  of  any  kind ;  on  the 
other  hand,  he  bore  pain  wonderfully, 
and  excelled  in  all  feats  that  required 
nerve  and  daring.  At  the  age  of  fifteen 
he  composed  much  poetry  in  verse  and 
prose,  of  which  Mr.  Powles  has  preserved 
some  interesting  specimens  :  one  called 
Hypotheses  H)rpochondriacae,  on  the 
death  of  a  certain  young  lady,  who,  it 
appears,  did  not  die,  is  in  verse,  and 
contains  a  good  deal  of  observation  of 
Devonshire  landscape,  and  innocent 
Byronic  sentiment,  forcibly  and  musically 
expressed ;  the  other.  Psyche,  a  rhapso- 
dy, probably  refers  indirectly  to  the  same 
occasion  ;  Psyche  seeks  love  through  the 
world  and  only  finds  it  in  God,  and  when 
she  is  gone  the  world  misses  her.  He 
had  come  now  to  take  an  interest  in  the 
love  of  others,  if  not  to  have  a  serious 
love  of  his  own :  his  interest  showed 
itself  characteristically  in  eager  advice 
to  his  schoolfellow  ;  he  bids  him  '*  teach 
her  a  love  of  nature.  Stir  her  imagina- 
tion, and  excite  her  awe  and  delight  by 
your  example.  .  .  .  Teach  her  to  love 
God,  teach  her  to  love  nature."  He 
had  already  views  on  art,  and,  as  Mr. 
Powles  reminds  us,  it  was  not  the  fashion 
for  boys  to  have  views  on  art  forty  years 
ago.  His  views  were  perhaps  as  en- 
lightened as  Shelley's ;  he  thought 
Vandyke  and  Murillo  the  most  exqui- 
sitely poetical  of  all  painters,  while 
Rubens  was  magnificent  but  terrible. 
Hitherto  his  life  had  been  happy,  ex- 
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cept  for  the  shock  of  his  brother  Her- 
bert's death ;  but  the  change  in  1 836 
from  Clovelly  to  Chelsem,  and  from 
Helston  to  King's  College,  was  anything 
but  a  welcome  one.  He  found  clerical 
society,  into  which  his  family  were 
naturally  thrown,  intolerably  "  shoppy ;" 
all  the  details  of  parish  work  were  dis- 
gusting to  his  boyish  fastidiousness  and 
his  aristocratic  prejudices.  He  had  no 
relaxation  that  suited  him,  except  the 
society  of  one  or  two  acquaintances,  no 
exercise  except  the  tramp  from  Chelsea 
to  the  Strand,  and  from  the  Strand  to 
Chelsea.  It  is  not  surprising  that  he 
overworked  himself  in  a  way  that  he  re- 
membered as  long  as  he  lived,  with  per- 
ceptible injury  to  his  health,  and  more 
serious  injury  to  the  tone  of  his  mind. 

He  was  well  prepared  when  he  went  to 
Cambridge,  and  obtained  a  scholarship 
at  Magdalene  in  his  [first  year ;  but  the 
curriculum  was  thoroughly  distasteful 
to  him  at  the  time,  though,  when  he  came 
to  lecture  on  the  School  of  Alexandria, 
he  had  argued  himself  into  admiration 
of  the  discipline  against  which  he  had 
rebelled.  The  reaction  was  not  long 
delayed ;  he  was  his  own  master  if  he 
dared  to  be,  and  he  had  never  known 
the  fear  either  of  man  or  of  more  than 
man  as  a  motive  for  obedience.  He  was 
always,  indeed,  a  dutiful  son,  but  his  re- 
spect for  his  father's  person  took  the 
form,  even  in  later  life,  of  holding  that 
his  father's  opinions  had  never  given  his 
abilities  fair  play.  The  disease  of 
"  emancipation,"  which  few  clever  young 
men  escape,  unless  they  are  very  modest 
and  their  elders  very  wise,  attacked  him 
in  its  severest  form.  He  disbelieved 
almost  all  that  he  had  been  taught,  and 
then  was  distressed  at  not  knowing  what 
to  believe.  He  neglected  his  work  and 
gave  himself  up  to  wild  sports  in  the 
Fens,  which  then  presented  much  of  the 
bleak  picturesqueness  that  he  has  im- 
mortalised in  his  prose  idyls.  He  was 
very  popular,  but  not  very  sociable,  as 
few  of  his  contemporaries  cared  for  such 
strenuous  amusements,  and  sowed  their 
wild  oats  without  so  much  heart-search- 
ing. 

On  July  6,  1839,  on  a  visit  to  Oxford- 
shire, Kingsley  met  his  future  wife,  Fan- 
ny, the  daughter  of  Pascoe  Grenfell  and 
Georgiana  St.  Leger,  his  wife.  Some 
fifteen  years  afterwards  he  said,  "  That 


was  my  real  wedding  day."  At  first  this 
only  intensified  the  crisis.  Circumstances 
seemed  to  give  the  lover  very  little  hope ; 
in  intervals  of  recklessness  Kingsley 
thought  of  joining  the  prairie  hunters,  a 
scheme  which  he  remembered  when  he 
travelled  across  America  in  1873,  when 
he  met  his  brother,  Dr.  Kingsley  (of 
whom,  as  of  his  other  brother,  we  hear 
very  little),  in  Colorado.  But  from  the 
first,  the  influence  of  a  pure  and  passion- 
ate attachment  told.  Mrs.  Kingsley  has 
naturally  felt  that  the  time  has  not  come 
to  tell  the  whole  story ;  we  have  to  read 
between  the  lines;  and,  after  all,  we 
cannot  be  sure  how  much  of  autobiogra- 
phy there  is  in  the  story  of  Lancelot  and 
Argemonc.  The  conjecture  that  there 
is  something  would  force  itself  upon  us, 
even  if  Mrs.  Kingsley  did  not  suggest  it 
by  comparing  her  husband  to  his  own 
Lancelot.  From  some  allusions  to  the 
period  in  his  later  letters,  it  would  seem 
that  there  was  a  time  when  Lancelot  was 
more  nearly' inclined  to  agree  altogether 
with  Argemone  than  Argemone  knew. 
The  nearest  approach  to  an  admission  is 
a  letter  of  December,  1840,  where  he 
says,  **  If  I  ever  believe  Christianity,  it 
will  be  in  that  spirit  in  which  you  believe 
in  it.  There  is  no  middle  course  be- 
tween deism  or  the  highest  and  most 
monarchical  system  of  Catholicism.  Be- 
tween the  two  I  waver."  A  letter  of  the 
next  month  explains  his  deference  to  her 
judgment : — 

"  How  I  envy,  as  a  boy,  a  woman's  life  at 
the  corresponding  age — so  free  from  mental 
control  as  to  the  subjects  of  thoDght  and  read- 
ing— so  subjected  to  it  as  to  the  manner  and 
the  tone  !  We,  on  the  other  hand,  are  forced 
to  drudge  at  the  acquirement  of  confessedly 
obsolete  and  useless  knowledge,  of  worn-out 
philosophies,  and  scientific  theories  long  ex- 
ploded— while  our  finer  senses  and  our  con- 
science are  either  seared  by  sensuality,  or  suf- 
fered to  run  riot  in  imagination  and  excite- 
ment, and  at  last  to  find  every  woman  who 
has  made  even  a  moderate  use  of  her  time,  far 
beyond  us  in  true  philosophy." 

In  June,  1 841,  he  wrote  of  Tract  90 — 

"Whether  wilful  or  self-deceived,  these 
men  are  Jesuits,  taking  the  oath  to  the  Ar- 
ticles with  moral  reservations  which  allow 
them  to  explain  them  away  in  senses  utterly 
different  from  those  of  their  authors.  All  the 
worst  doctrinal  features  of  popery  Mr.  New- 
man professes  to  believe  in." 

The  nearest  approach  to  a  relaxation  of 
this  harsh  judgment  is  to  be  found  in  a 
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letter  of  1865  to  Maurice,  where  he  says, 
"  The  Tract  90  argument  was  quite  fair 
— if  its  author  could  have  used  it  fairly '* 
But  although  he  rejected  the  system 
so  impetuously,   it  came  very  near  to 
dominating  him ;     he    never    lost    the 
sense  of  what  he  owed  it,  or  of  what  he 
had  inferred  from  it,  and  it  is  just  here 
that  the  narrative  fails  us.     Kingsley's 
courage  made  his  letters  at  the  time  the 
expression  of  his  resistance,  and  not  of 
the  concessions  which  were  half  involun- 
tary.    The  indication  we  get  from  a  let- 
ter of  his  early  married  life,  in  which  he 
says  to  his  wife,  "  Was  it  not  better  and 
more  poetical  in  my  sorrow  to  use  morti- 
fication  than  to  behowl  the  moon"  in 
verse.     One  is  reminded  of  Argemone 
sleeping  upon  the  ground  in  sympathy 
with  the  distress  of  Lancelot.     The  truth 
of  the  matter  we  suspect  is  as  follows. 
Kingsley's  muscles  and  senses  were  far 
more  vigorous  than  the  rest  of  his  con- 
stitution :    looking  only  to  his  strength, 
he  was  fit  for  an  athlete ;  looking  only 
at  his   temperament,  he   was   fitter  for 
a  monk.     His  brain,  or  his  personality, 
as  we  may   choose  to    phrase  it,  was 
steadily  on  the  side  of  the  robust  and 
active  element,  but  was  never  impervious 
to  the  other.     Hence  all  who  were  really 
intimate  with  him  were  struck  by  the 
union  of  the  most  exquisite  tenderness 
with    a    manliness    that    often   seemed 
aggressive.       Hence,   too,   his  personal 
predilection  for  mystical    writers,  even 
when  he  felt  bound  to  protest  against 
what    he    thought    their     demoralising 
quietism.     Hence,  too,  one  is  tempted  to 
guess,  an  impulse  to  complete  his  con- 
version by  renouncing  his  love,  an  im- 
pulse which  may  have  been  the  stronger 
because  the  sense  of  un worthiness,  which 
is  to  be  found  in  all  true  lovers,  was  very 
strong  in  him.     It  is  hard  not  to  suspect 
some  personal  'animosity  in  his  reproba- 
tion of  the  depreciation  of  wedded  love 
which  for  him  was  the  one  damning  sin 
of  asceticism. 

Another  consequence  of  Kingsley's 
constitution  was  extreme  intellectual  im- 
patience. The  importunate  muscular 
energy  which  made  mental  application 
in  itself  a  penance,  became  comparatively 
manageable  by  the  help  of  tobacco, 
which  he  learned  to  prize  at  Cambridge, 
though  we  find  that  when  he  had  long 
been   a  hard-working    country   parson. 


he  could  not  work  at  writing  when  the 
weather  interfered  with  energetic  exer- 
cise. But  the  exuberant  vitality  asserted 
itself  in  another  way — he  threw  himself 
readily  into  a  combative  attitude  and 
condemned  before  he  understood.  After 
reading  ten  lines  of  Palmer  on  the 
Church,  he  was  sure  that  the  book  was 
too  sophistical  and  dangerous  for  his 
correspondent  to  read  until  she  could 
read  it  with  him,  and  was  ready  to  con- 
vict the  citations  of  the  "  Tract  writers" 
of  bad  faith  on  the  strength  of  the  coun- 
ter-citations of  Dean  Goode.  This,  of 
course,  was  in  his  salad  days,  when  he 
was  green  in  judgment,  and  thought 
Salisbury  Cathedral  a  monument  of  ele- 
gant soul-crushing  austerity ;  but  years 
after  he  seriously  maintained  that  the 
successful  activity  of  the  clergy  promised 
nothing  for  the  permanence  or  pros- 
perity  of  the  Establishment,  unless  the 
Church  comprehended  the  necessity  of 
an  alliance  with  Arnoldism,  because,  ''  as 
we  who  know  history  know,"  the  last  fifty 
years  before  the  Reformation  were  full 
of  just  the  same  superficial  activity  and 
improvement,  the  proof  being,  that  dur- 
ing those  years  the  fashion  of  founding 
colleges  of  priests,  instead  of  monaste- 
ries, came  in,  and  that  many  churches 
were  built  in  Somersetshire. 

Kingsley's  leanings  to  democracy  seem 
to  have  come  from  Carlyle,  whose  French 
Revolution  and  Past  and  Present  did 
much  to  decide  him  to  take  orders. 
Oddly  enough,  he  was  introduced  to 
Carlyle's  writings  by  the  same  influence 
as  that  which  led  him  back  to  compara- 
tive orthodoxy  ;  but  one  must  not  forget 
that  Carlyle  has  done  so  much  to  reha- 
bilitate the  past,  that  those  who  wished 
to  restore  it  might  for  a  time  mistake 
him  for  an  ally.  He  influenced  Kingsley 
on  two  sides  :  he  familiarised  him  with 
the  conception  which  he  and  many  since 
have  taken  for  an  evangel,  though  Schil- 
ler formulated  it  as  a  pis  aller. 

*'  Die  Wclt-geschichte  is  das  Welt-gericht." 

He  familiarised  him,  too,  with  the  belief 
that  every  privilege  had  to  be  justified, 
and  could  not  claim  to  be  respected  sim- 
ply because  it  was  there.  Besides,  the 
theory  of  democracy  was  in  the  air. 
Kingsley  was  impressed,  like  De  Tocque- 
ville,  by  the  growing  power  of  large 
masses  of  the  proletariate  and  the  grow- 
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ing  disorganization  of  what  remained  of 
the  old  hierarchical  system.  Like  De 
Tocqueville,  he  was  slow  to  perceive  that 
the  proletariate  was  completely  incapable 
of  wielding  the  same  extent  of  power 
that  the  chiefs  of  the  old  order  had  pos- 
sessed, and  that  consequently  the  old 
directing  classes  would  be  able  to  retain 
indefinitely  large  powers  of  obstruction 
at  any  rate,  and  were  likely  to  be  rein- 
forced at  various  points  by  the  egotism 
of  dipan^enu  oligarchy.  N6rwas  it  then 
so  clear  as  now  how  small  a  proportion 
of  the  proletariate  is  capable  of  anything 
like  sustained  political  passion,  and 
Kingsley's  allusions  were  more  pardon- 
able because  he  lived  through  the  Chart- 
ist agitation  and  the  Revolution  of  1848 
before  he  was  thirty.  There  was  another 
more  personal  and  more  honorable  rea- 
son for  Kingsley's  illusions  in  the  fact 
that  he  was  able  to  make  friends  of  im- 
cultivated  people  without  any  painful  ef- 
fort of  condescension,  a  gift  which  is  pro- 
bably becoming  rarer  and  rarer  among  the 
cultivated,  while  it  tends  increasingly  to 
consign  its  possessors  to  a  not  wholly 
enviable  eminence  as  "  trusted  friends 
and  advisers  of  the  working  classes." 
Eversley  was  moreover  a  democratic 
parish  of  "  heth  croppers,"  hereditary 
poachers  on  Windsor  Forest  and  other 
preserves  in  the  neighborhood,  and  sur- 
rounded by  commons  which  helped  to 
maintain  their  independence  in  more 
innocent  ways. 

He  went  there  six  months  after  taking 
his  degree,  which  was  better  than  his 
friends  had  expected.  For  the  last  year 
he  had  read  steadily,  and  for  the  last  six 
months  violently ;  his  mind  had  recov- 
ered its  tone  as  a  result  of  so  much  exer- 
tion conscientiously,  though,  as  he 
thought  at  the  time  unprofitably,  applied; 
and  though  his  letters  of  the  time  are  full 
of  awestruck  humility  about  himself, 
deepened  by  a  mystical  estimate  of  the 
clerical  office,  one  is  struck  by  the  un- 
hesitating tone  in  which  he  advises  his 
friends  on  the  gravest  subjects  often 
when  dead  tired  in  body  or  mind,  or 
both,  as  he  tells  his  correspondents 
frankly. 

His  life  at  Eversley  at  first  was  full 
of  hardship ;  he  was  only  curate,  there 
were  no  gentry  in  the  parish,  he  lived  in 
a  cottage,  working  hard,  faring  hard, 
chopping  wood  for  exercise,  one  might 


almost  say  for  recreation,  reading  histori- 
cal and  unhistorical  lives  of  saints  and 
famishing  for  intellectual  intercourse. 
For  part  of  the  time  he  had  the  farther 
trial  of  being  cut  off  from  all  communi- 
cation with  his  future  wife,  and  nothing 
in  the  whole  narrative  of  his  life  becomes 
him  better  than  this  passage  in  it : — all 
the  letters  to  his  betrothed,  including 
the  letter  of  farewell  on  the  eve  of  a  part- 
ing— which  for  all  that  either  knew 
might  last  for  life — are  full  of  obstinate 
thanksgiving,  he  is  so  far  from  claiming 
pity  that  he  will  not  even  give  it.  With 
him,  love  is  enough,  for  eternity  will 
make  amends  for  time.  Nor  was  there 
anything  in  his  faith  to  depreciate  this 
life  and  its  duties ;  his  very  ground  for 
believing  that  the  law  of  perfection  was 
binding  here  was  his  immovable  confi- 
dence in  its  transcendental  fulfilment 
there,  and  although  his  love  to  the  law 
doubtless  sustained  the  confidence,  the 
confidence  deepened  the  love ;  it  is  a 
common  experience  which  deserves  more 
attention  than  it  has  received,  that  most 
men  abandon  their  wishes  when  the  be- 
liefs which  those  wishes  have  suggested 
appear  to  break  down. 

As  the  period  of  separation  to  which 
Kingsley  had  assented  drew  to  a  close, 
the  prospects  of  the  lovers  brightened. 
He  received  the  offer  of  a  more  desirable 
curacy,  and  their  engagement  was  sanc- 
tioned. Before  he  went  to  Pimperne, 
the  rector  of  Eversley  had  absconded, 
and  the  parishioners  wisely  exerted 
themselves  to  secure  Kingsley  as  his  suc- 
cessor. His  brief  stay  at  Pimperne 
brought  him  into  contact  with  S.  G.  O., 
who  was  deep  in  statistics  and  abuses, 
and  the  condition  of  the  Dorsetshire 
farm-laborer,  not  cheerful  now,  was  more 
than  disheartening  then,  as  Kingsley 
wrote :  "  *  What  is  the  use  of  my  talking 
to  hungry  paupers  about  heaven  }  Sir,' 
as  my  clerk  said  to  me  yesterday  ;  *  there 
is  a  weight  on  their  hearts,  and  they  care 
for  no  hope  and  no  change,  for  they 
know  they  can  be  no  worse  off  than  they 
are.*  "  At  Eversley  the  task  was  less 
overwhelming.  "  He  found  a  kindly 
people,  civil  and  grateful  for  notice,  and 
as  yet  wholly  uninjured  by  indiscrimi- 
nate almsgiving."  His  regular  house- 
to-house  visiting  conquered  them.  "  If 
a  man  or  woman  were  suffering  or  dying, 
he  would  go  to  them  five  or  six  times  a 
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day — and  night  as  well  as  day — for 
his  own  heart's  sake  as  well  as  for 
their  souVs  sake."  His  only  recrea- 
tion was  fishing;  he  would  not  shoot 
because  the  population  were  poachers ; 
he  could  not  afford  to  hunt,  though 
latterly  he  sometimes  followed  the 
hounds  on  an  old  hack,  but  from  the 
beginning  his  knowledge  and  love  of 
horses  and  dogs  won  the  hearts  of  the 
stablemen  and  whippers-in  of  Sir  John 
Cope*s  hounds.  "  When  the  first  confir- 
mation after  his  induction  was  given 
out  in  church,  and  he  invited  all  who 
wished  to  be  confirmed  to  come  down  to 
the  rectory  for  weekly  instruction,  the 
stud  groom,  a  respectable  man  of  five- 
and-thirty,  was  among  the  first  to  come, 
bringing  a  message  from  the  whips  and 
stablemen  to  say  that  they  had  all  been 
confirmed  once,  but  if  Mr.  Kingsley 
wished  it  they  would  all  be  happy  to 
come  again." 

While  Kingsley  was  bringing  Eversley 
into  some  approach  to  order,  it  was 
daily  becoming  more  apparent  how  far 
England  was  from  being  safe  and 
orderly.  It  is  very  difficult  to  realise 
how  menacing  the  clouds  seemed  which 
gathered  and  passed  without  bursting, 
but  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  nearly  all 
thoughtful  observers  seem  to  have  been 
convinced  that  heroic  measures  of  some 
kind,  something  like  a  national  reforma- 
tion, a  conversion  to  purified  feudalism 
— or  Christian  socialism,  or  socialism 
without  Christianity,  or  strict  Bentham- 
ism and  Malthusianism  —  were  indis- 
pensable if  England  was  to  be  saved  from 
final  ruinous  decay,  or  at  any  rate  from 
a  bloody  revolution.  There  has  been  no 
national  conversion,  no  general  adoption 
of  heroic  remedies.  The  only  radical 
change  has  been  the  adoption  of  free 
trade  in  corn,  and  England  at  the  pres- 
ent moment  is  as  safe  and  prosperous 
as  any  nation  has  ever  been,  and  may 
look  forward  reasonably  and  soberly  to 
going  on  from  good  to  better  by  the 
diffusion  of  an  interest  daily  less  fitful, 
because  more  intelligent  in  the  applica- 
tion of  very  unherbic  remedies.  This  in- 
terest is  still  kept  up  by  the  devotion  of 
a  minority,  very  far  from  unheroic,  who 
impress  upon  the  majority  the  importance 
of  always  doing  a  little  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. At  the  beginning  of  the  movement 
it  was  natural  that  this  minority  should 


have  their  whole  minds  set  upon  the  need 
for  fundamental  change,  and  should 
gather  into  little  groups  with  the  object 
of  initiating  the  application  of  heroic 
remedies  on  a  small  scale,  not  having 
yet  learnt  from  experience  the  beneficent 
eflfect  of  unheroic  remedies  largely  ap- 
pHecl. 

One  of  these  groups  gathered  round 
the  late  Mr.  Maurice,  and  Kingsley  was 
for  some  ten  years  one  of  its  most  active 
and  influentiaJ  members,  more  influential 
and  more  active  perhaps  than  the  titular 
chief,  for  we  are  inclined  to  think  that 
Mr.  Maurice's  part  in  the  battle  (a  very 
real  part,  since  it  sustained  his  followers) 
was  to  lift  up  his  hands  on  the  mountain. 
For  Kingsley  himself  these  years  were 
the  most  fruitful  of  his  life,  the  years  of 
his  most  decisive  activity  as  a  parson  and 
politician,  as  an  author  and  as  a  director 
of  souls.     They  were  years  also  of  con- 
flict which  astonishes  us  by  its  violence. 
The  crust  of  prejudice  or  principle  which 
still  held  the  old  order  together  was  very 
thin,  as  is  shown  by  the  ease  with  which 
it  has  yielded  to  the  dissolvent  influences 
of  the  last  ten  years;    but  those  who 
thirty  years  ago  were  struck  with  the 
menacing  instability  of  a  fabric  already 
undermined  found  the  shell  still  cruelly 
hard.     It  was  this  sense  of  isolation,  in 
the  midst  of  a  crooked  and  perverse  gen- 
eration, which  made  Kingsley  take  the 
nom-de-plume^  of  Parson  Lot  in  his  writ- 
ings addressed  to  working-men ;  he  felt 
himself  a  solitary  ineffectual  preacher  of 
repentance  in  a  city  which  deserved  to 
be  rained  upon  with  fire  and  brimstone. 
The  tone  of  his  addresses  one  thinks 
ought  even  then    to  have  given  little 
ofience   to  Conservatives.      The    main 
burden  of  his  teaching  was  that  working- 
men  must  emancipate  themselves  from 
the  tyranny  of  their  own  vices  before 
they  could  be  emancipated    from  the 
tyranny  of  bad  social  arrangements ;  that 
they  must  cultivate  the  higher  elements 
of  a  common  humanity  in   themselves 
before  they  could  obtain  their  share  in 
the  heritage  of  national  civilisation.     He 
consistently  discouraged  every  approach 
to   illegality  or    violence,   and    on  the 
memorable   loth   of  April  he  and  his 
associates  worked  as  hard  as  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  to  keep  the  peace.    But 
the  great  body  of  the  respectable  and 
orthodox  regarded  it   as  a  crime  in  a 
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beneficed  clergyman  to  enter .  into 
amicable  intercourse  for  any  purpose 
whatever  with  revolutionists,  especially 
when  he  admitted  that  the  revolutionists 
had  grievances,  and  stated  those  griev- 
ances with  as  much  emphasis  as  if  he 
had  been  prepared  to  join  in  revolution- 
ary action.  The  r6le  of  Mentor  is  always 
thankless,  and  Kingsley  had  more  than 
his  share  of  its  trials  and  less  than  his 
share  of  its  rewards  and  consolations, 
such  as  they  are.  From  first  to  last, 
too,  he  felt  for  his  clients  rather  than 
with  them  ;  their  wrongs  made  his  blood 
boi),  but  their  aspirations  hardly  made 
his  heart  beat  higher.  There  is  little  in 
his  letters,  or  the  recollections  of  his 
asociates,  to  show  that  he  admired  the 
working-men  leaders  with  whom  he  came 
in  contact ;  there  is  a  good  deal  to 
deepen  the  impression  made  by  Alton 
Locke,  that  he  was  often  struck  by  their 
absurd  pretentiousness  and  unreality. 
An  agitation  in  which  members  of  dif- 
ferent classes  meet  is  generally  a  happy 
hunting-ground  for  some  of  the  most 
worthless  members  of  both,  and  Kingsley 
had,  as  Mr.  Hughes  tells  us,  ail  the 
fastidiousness  of  an  aristocrat,  and  dis- 
liked all  wilful  eccentricity.  In  every- 
day life  he  appreciated  the  comfort  of 
undress  quite  sufficiently,  but  it  shocked 
him  to  be  associated  with  men,  one  of 
whom  was  capable  of  attending  an 
important  deputation  in  plush  gloves. 
Then,  too,  if  the  leaders,  with  their  theo- 
ries of  popular  sovereignty,  went  beyond 
him,  he  went  beyond  the  mass  of  the 
rank  and  file  in  the  extent  of  the  social 
reconstruction  he  desired.  To  his  mind 
the  principles  of  association  and  compe- 
tition stood  in  sharp  contrast,  with  noth- 
ing very  solid  or  visible  between.  The 
ideal  of  English  artisans  has  always  been 
"  a  fair  day's  wages  for  a  fair  day's 
work ;"  not  to  get  rid  of  masters,  but  to 
agree  with  them  on  customary  terms, 
subject  to  equitable  revision  from  time 
to  time.  But  Kingsley 's  ideal  was  that 
working  men  should  unite  to  be  their 
own  masters.  The  establishment  of  such 
an  association  is  the  conclusion  to  which 
he  works  up  in  his  famous  pamphlet  on 
the  distress  in  the  tailoring  trade.  When 
the  association  failed  (partly  by  bad 
workmanship,  and  partly,  no  doubt,  be- 
cause, when  the  glut  of  cheap  Irish  labor 
ceased,  the  ordinary  trade  got  back  to  a 


comparatively  wholesome  state),  and 
when  other  associations  failed  too, 
Kingsley  saw  nothing  for  the  working 
classes  to  do  but  to  *'  sit  and  consider 
themselves."  In  many  respects  he  was 
twenty  or  thirty  years  ahead  of  his  con- 
temporaries, but  he  agreed  with  the 
economists  in  seeing  only  the  failures  of 
trades'  unions,  and  the  waste  of  unsuc- 
cessful contests,  and  in  leaving  out  of 
sight  the  promise  of  future  victory  and 
the  barriers  already  raised  against  oppres- 
sion. 

But  no  divergence  of  views  and  no 
fastidiousness  were  allowed  to  interfere 
with  his  labors  for  the  good  cause  :  by  the 
end  of  1848  he  had  worked  himself  to  a 
standstill.  He  had  published  the  Sainfs 
Tragedy^  and  written  Yeast  in  "  Fraser," 
and  worked  hard  all  the  time  at  Eversley 
and  among  the  Chartists,  and  at  the 
Queen's  College  for  working  men,  to  say 
nothing  of  some  vehement  and  elaborate 
letters  of  spiritual  advice. 

While  resting  at  Ilfracombe  the  idea 
of  A  lion  LocM^  came  to  him.  It  de- 
veloped itself  with  so  much  freshness  and 
clearness,  that  he  accepted  it  as  an  in- 
spiration from  above,  and  prayed  against 
spoiling  it.  It  is  an  advance  upon  Yeast 
in  every  way ;  one  does  "not  feel,  as  in 
Yeasty  that  the  story  is  arranged  simply 
to  give  the  hero  occasions  for  talking 
trenchantly  of  matters  which  he  does  not 
understand ;  and  it  is  an  artistic  gain 
that  the  writer  is  idealising  his  observa- 
tion rather  than  his  experience.  Both 
being  written  at  a  red  heat,  are  far  supe- 
rior to  his  first  work.  The  Tragedy  of  St. 
Elizabeth^  which  represents  the  outcome 
of  years  of  reading  and  meditation.  Ever 
since  leaving  Cambridge  he  had  contem- 
plated writing  her  life,  and  that  of  St. 
Theresa  as  a  pendant,  to  exhibit,  as  he 
supposed,  the  twofold  aspect  of  the 
ascetic  ideal  upon  the  practical  and  the 
contemplative  side.  The  half  of  the 
scheme  that  was  executed  shows  that  a 
poem  with  a  purpose  ought  not  to  be  too 
elaborate.  The  historical  appreciation 
is  falsified  throughout ;  it  was  not  Con- 
rad, but  the  Democrats  whom  he  burnt, 
that  were  Manichees ;  St.  Elizabeth  did 
not  find  Conrad's  yoke  heavy  because  it 
came  between  her  and  her  home,  but 
because  she  was  naturally  unmethodical, 
and  took  a  childlike  pleasure  in  giving. 
Montalembert  believed  in  her  far  more 
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implicitly  than  Kingsley,  but  he  lets  us 
see  far  more  clearly  that  if  she  had  not 
been  a  saint  she  would  have  been  a 
goose. 

Though  Ycasi  was  written  first,  it  did 
not  appear  as  a  book  till  1851,  and  in 
the  interval  he  had  formed  and  discarded 
plans  for  a  second  and  third  parts.  In  one, 
Luke,  Claude,  and  Lancelot  were  to  work 
out  the  ecclesiastical,  pagan,  and  natural- 
ist tendencies  in  art,  and  the  result  of  the 
last  experiment  was  to  be  Tregarva's 
conversion  from  Puritanism  to  an  appre- 
ciation of  art  among  other  good  gifts.  In 
the  other,  Argemone  was  to  undertake  the 
regeneration  of  Whitefoord,  and  to  fail 
until  guided  by  Lancelot  into  the  true 
gospel  of  the  time.  When  Yeast  did  ap- 
pear, it  was  a  signal  for  a  storm :  the 
purpose  of  the  book  had  been  deliberately 
left  to  the  reflection  of  the  reader,  and 
though  this,  when  discovered,  was  edify- 
ing, or  at  worst  unobjectionable,  the  tem- 
per and  method  of  the  book  must  have 
seemed  objectionable  enough ;  besides 
which,  the  doctrines  that  moral  and  spirit- 
ual life  has  a  physiological  basis,  and  that 
good  comes  out  of  evil  which  practically 
would  not  come  without,  never  easy  of 
digestion,  appeared  doubly  offensive  in 
an  author  who  had  nothing  positive  to 
suggest,  and  proclaimed  the  religious  and 
intellectual  bankruptcy  of  the  existing 
system.  The  Guardians  review  was  of 
a  kind  which  the  author  was  almost  jus- 
tified in  meeting  with  the  compendious 
retort  of  Father  Valerian  "  Mentiris  im- 
pudentissime." 

There  was  a  longer  interval  before 
the  appearance  of  Hypatiay  which  was 
undertaken  partly  as  a  business  specula- 
tion, like  all  the  writings  which  followed 
it.  After  completing  the  first  draft  of 
Yeasty  he  had  more  than  half  agreed  to 
give  up  novel-writing  :  he  was  busy  with- 
out it,  and  though  what  he  called  his 
"  blessed  habit  of  intensity"  doubled  his 
v/orking  power,  it  was  no  guarantee 
against  exhaustion.  But  silence  was  a 
real  difficulty  to  a  man  whose  convic- 
tions were  energetic  and  singular,  and 
Alton  Locke  had  brought  money — which 
was  wanted.  He  decided  to  take  a 
curate  to  have  lime  for  writing,  and  a 
pupil  or  pupils  in  order  to  find  funds  to 
pay  a  curate.  Hypaiia  was  written  con 
amore  J  in  one  of  his  letters  while  the 
work  was  in  progress,  he  calls  her  "  a 


little  darling,*'  which  is  a  stronger  sign  of 
paternal  affection  than  he  bestowed  on 
either  of  the  later  novels  which  have  the 
mellowness  of  over-ripe  fruit,  or  even 
upon  The  Water  Babies^  his  last  great 
and  spontaneous  success. 

Before  the  publication  of  Hypatia^ 
Kingsley  was  mainly  occupied  with 
sanitary  reform,  a  subject  forced  upon 
him  by  the  epidemic  of  cholera  in  1849, 
by  the  unhealthy  state  of  his  own  parish, 
and  by  his  discoveries  in  the  worst  parts 
of  London,  and  also  by  the  perception 
that  the  social  problem  was  too  large  to 
attack  as  a  whole,  and  that  in  pressing 
for  the  necessity  of  pure  air  and  pure 
water,  the  risk  of  premature  and  doubt- 
ful theories  was  less  than  in  dealing  with 
political  or  economical  problems.  Even 
in  Alton  Locke  he  had  expressed  a  wish 
that  the  working  classes  would  adjourn 
their  political  aspirations  altogether  in 
favor  of  social  reforms,  and  in  October, 
1850,  we  find  him  writing  to  Maurice  : — 

*'A11  my  old  roots  are  tearing  up  one  by 
one  ;  .ind  though  I  keep  a  gallant  *  front '  be-  • 
fore  the  Charlotte  Street  people  (Council  of 
Association),  little  they  know  of  the  struggles 
within  me,  the  laziness,  the  terror.  Pray  for 
me  ;  I  could  lie  down  and  cry  sometimes.  A 
poor  fool  of  a  fellow,  and  yet  feeling  thrust 
upon  all  sorts  of  great  and  unspeakable  paths, 
instead  of  being  left  in  peace  to  classify  but- 
terflies and  catch  trout." 

The  same  month  he  wrote  to  Mr.  J. 
M.  Ludlow  about  the  Christian  Socialist, 
whose  epitaph  he  was  to  write  in  June 
9,  1852,  with  wonderful  eagerness  and 
hopefulness  urging  that  the  contributors 
should  not  write  down  to  the  working 
classes  in  any  way,  but  pour  out  their 
whole  souls  in  a  truly  democratic  spirit, 
treating  their  readers  as  ripe  for  the 
highest  teaching  that  it  was  well  to 
attempt  to  lay  before  any  section  of  the 
nation.  While  he  grudged  no  efforts  and 
no  risks,  Kingsley  was  always  on  his 
guard  against  the  prudery  of  equality,  in 
which  he  recognised  another  disguise  of 
his  lifelong  enemy,  the  spirit  of  asceticism. 
He  resented  theories  which  called  men 
to  give  up  beer  and  tobacco,  or  meat,  as  he 
resented  the  theory  which  called  men  to 
give  up  marriage.  He  would  have  agreed 
with  Robespierre  that  atheism  was  an 
aristocratic  vice,  and  he  held  that  asceti- 
cism was  aristocratic  too.  The  ascetic 
claims  for  himself  a  privileged  position 
in  the  next  life,  and  is  often  at  once  the 
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parasite  and  the  patron  of  all  who  have 
reached  a  privileged  position  in  this. 
Neo-Platonic  spiritualism  was  of  course 
aristocratic  too — it  crushed  our  com- 
mon nature  in  the  interests  of  a  special 
culture  only  accessible  to  the  few,  and 
from  this  point  of  view  the  writer  was 
justified  in  regarding  Hypatia  as  a  demo- 
cratic book,  though  to  the  uninitiated 
reader  the  democratic  tendency  is  not 
very  apparent. 

Hypatia  is  a  brilliant  attempt  to  appre- 
hend imaginatively  the  life  of  a  period 
which  could  not  yet  be  apprehended 
scientifically ;  its  success  marks  some- 
thing of  a  turning-point  in  Kingsley's 
career :  hitherto  his  reputation  had 
been  that  of  a  party  chief  ;  Hypatia  gave 
him  reputation  of  a  wider  and  more 
peaceful  kind,  at  a  time  when  the  strug- 
gle in  which  he  had  been  engaged  was 
dying  away,  partly  by  the  desertion  of  the 
combatants  and  partly  by  the  abatement 
of  the  national  distress.  Henceforward, 
we  may  say  that  to  reconcile  the  Church 
and  Democracy  was  only  a  secondary 
object  with  him,  his  primary  object  was 
to  reconcile  science  and  the  creeds. 
From  the  beginning  the  fear  of  material- 
ism had  haunted  him,  and  he  had  already 
endeavored  to  meet  in  Phaeton  the  float- 
ing doubts  in  which  he  rightly  discerned 
the  vanguard  of  a  systematic  assault  upon 
all  that  has  hitherto  been  recognised  as 
religion.  He  has  the  merit  of  having 
anticipated  the  line  of  defence  which 
apologists  are  still  endeavoring  to  fortify : 
he  insisted  upon  the  dynamic  and  spirit- 
ual element  in  nature,  feeling  sure  that 
most  men,  if  they  can  be  persuaded  to 
dwell  upon  it,  will  find  it  easiest  to  con- 
ceive in  the  traditional  anthropomorphic 
way.  He  also  was  one  of  the  earliest  to 
adopt  a  sophism  which  is  rapidly  getting 
accredited  as  a  truism,  that  we  ought  to 
admire  the  beneficence  of  an  order  car- 
ried on  under  stable  conditions,  which 
we  discover  by  the  bad  effects  of  neg- 
lecting them.  Hypatia^  like  most  of 
his  early  efforts,  was  followed  by  an  ill- 
ness which  necessitated  a  prolonged  resi- 
dence in  Devonshire,  to  which  we  owe 
Glaucus^  or  the  Wonders  of  the  Shore, 
which,  oddly  enough,  is  not  enumerated 
in  the  chronological  list  of  his  writings 
placed  at  the  end  of  the  second  volume 
of  the  memoirs. 

In  other  ways  the  years  from  1852  to 
New  Series.— Vol.  XXV.,  No.  3 


1859  were  happy  years  for  Kingsley. 
When  the  strain  of  the  struggle  for  social 
reform  was  lightened,  he  overflowed  in 
boyish  gaiety  to  his  fellow-workers, 
especially  to  Mr.  Hughes.  All  the  let- 
ters and  verses  connected  with  their 
fishing  expedition  to  Snowdon  in  1856 
are  .among  the  very  best  things  that 
Kingsley  either  did  or  inspired  ;  to  be  ap- 
preciated as  they  deserve  they  should  be 
read  at  length — the  riotous  animal  spirits 
let  loose  are  contagious ;  but  if  one  tries 
to  select  samples  they  are  apt  to  be  as 
insipid  as  bubbles  if  one  could  catch 
them  from  an  effervescing  spring. 

By  January,  1857,  Kingsley  had  com- 
pleted West7vard  Hoi  and  Two  Years 
AgOf  the  two  most  popular  of  his  novels, 
and  was  able  for  the  first  time  for  three 
years  to  pass  the  winter  at  home.  He 
began  to  be  sought  by  persons  of  maturer 
years  and  better-fixed  position  than  the 
young  men  who  having  shared  the  per- 
plexities expressed  in  Yeast  and  A /ton 
Lackey  had  found  it  natural  to  carrv  their 
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troubles  to  a  writer  who  had  dared  to 
avow  the  like. 

The  tragedy  of  the  Indian  Mutiny  was 
a  great  shock  to  one  whose  happiness 
was  so  dependent  on  confidence  in  the 
order  of  the  universe,  and  he  missed  one 
great  pleasure  in  1857,  because  when  his 
friends  proposed  to  him  to  go  to  the 
Art-Treasures  Exhibition  at  Manchester, 
he  could  not  resolve  to  tear  himself  away 
from  a  sick  parishioner  who  would  have 
missed  his  daily  visits.  His  health  suf- 
fered again  from  confinement  and  over- 
exertion, and  was  not  restored  by  a  tour 
in  Yorkshire  which  he  undertook  in  view 
of  a  novel  on  the  "  Pilgrimage  of  Grace." 
The  novel  was  partly  written,  but 
abandoned  under  the  impression  that 
it  was  degenerating  into  twaddle.  He  re- 
solved to  rest  altogether,  and  to  seek  a 
new  direction  for  his  activity.  When 
asked  his  opinion  on  Mansel's  Bampton 
Lectures,  he  replied  that  he  had  not  read 
them  and  hardly  knew  whether  he 
should  ;  he  had  made  up  his  mind  on  the 
subject  and  did  not  want  to  be  disturbed, 
and  thought  that  Mansel  appeared  to  be 
making  the  mistake  of  regarding  the 
divine  action  as  conditioned  by  time.* 

*  It  was  characteristic  of  Kingsley  to  feel 
that  the  high  value  he  put  upon  metaphy- 
sical distinctions  dispensed  him  from  giving 
much  thought  to  ixietaphysics. 
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For  himself  he  was  going  to  repair  his 
resources  and  then  renew  the  attack  on 
the  side  of  physical  science. 

The  course  of  events  seconded  this 
resolution :  no  one  was  more  sensitive 
than  Kingsley  to  the  great  changes  pro- 
duced in  the  intellectual  atmosphere  by 
the  appearance  within  a  couple  of  years 
of  Essays  and  Reviews,  Darwin's  Origin 
of  Species,  and  Mill's  Essay  on  Liberty. 
They  did  not  affect  him  to  the  same  ex- 
tent or  in  the  same  direction.  Mill's 
essay  simply  filled  him  with  unreserved, 
unreflecting,  perhaps  unfruitful  sympa- 
thy ;  Darwin's  great  work  moved  him  far 
more  powerfully  :  he  was  more  convinced 
than  ever  that  natural  science  was  the 
subject  of  the  day  ;  he  accepted  Mr.  Dar- 
win's method  and  the  great  body  of  his 
facts  with  one  characteristic  reserve.  He 
had  no  objection  to  the  principle  of  evo- 
lution, but  he  could  not  apply  it  without 
precaution  to  ourselves ;  he  thought  it  of 
the  two  more  likely  that  existing  anthro- 
poid apes  are  degenerate  men,  than  that 
men  were  the  perfected  descendants  of 
extinct  anthropoid  apes.  When  the  con- 
troversy between  Huxley  and  Owen 
about  the  hippocampus  minor  was  at  its 
height,  Kingsley  attended  the  British 
Association  and  produced  an  amusing 
squib,  which  Mrs.  Kingsley  has  done 
well  to  reprint,  in  which  he  calls  Lord 
Dundreary  of  all  people  to  pronounce 
judgment  upon  the  knotty  point.  He 
could  not  bring  himself  to  enter  into 
such  questions  seriously  ;  the  excitement 
about  them  only  convinced  him  the  more 
of  the  value  of  the  arcanum  which 
Cardinal  Manning  and  Mr.  St.  George 
Mivart  are  so  fond  of  pressing  on  an  un- 
grateful world — the  old  Greek  doctrine 
that  the  different  kinds  of  bodies  are 
constituted  by  different  kinds  of  souls. 
A  conviction  of  this  kind  is  obviously 
too  deep  to  be  affected  by  ordinary 
arguments  or  discoveries  of  detail ;  on 
these,  too,  Kingsley  felt  inclined  to  form 
opinions  of  his  own,  and,  considering  how 
eagerly  he  followed  the  course  of  investi- 
gation, one  cannot  accuse  him  of  pre- 
sumption for  conjecturing  inUr  alia  that 
"  mimicry"  among  butterflies  might  be 
due  to  hybridism,  especially  as  he  was 
always  ready  to  admit  upon  competent 
authority  that  the  facts  were  against  him, 
with  the  ready  saving  clause  that  they 


were  much  more  wonderful,  than  his  own 
theory. 

If  the  great  impulse  which  Mr.  Dar- 
win gave  to  popular  interest  in  natural 
science  carried  Kingsley  forward  in 
a  direction  of  his  own,  the  great  shock 
given  to  prejudice  by  the  publica- 
tion of  Essays  and  Reviews  carried 
him  rather  back.  The  mere  fact  that 
others  had  gone  beyond  him  was  enough 
alone  to  give  him  rank  as  a  moderate. 
Moreover  he  sincerely  disapproved  of  the 
boldness  of  the  essayists ;  he  held  that, 
whatever  they  might  assert,  they  were  re- 
sponsible for  each  other.  He  wished  the 
book  had  never  been  published ;  he 
wished  that,  being  published,  it  had  been 
let  alone  severely.  It  is  true  that  Mr. 
Maurice  pained  and  alarmed  him  by 
accusing  him  of  rationalising  because  he 
was  ready  to  admit  mistakes  in  the  Bible 
if  proved,  but  he  was  very  reluctant  to 
look  out  for  them.  He  described  his 
attitude  very  naively  in  a  letter,  thanking 
the  present  Dean  of  Westminster  for  his 
lectures  on  the  Jewish  Church. 

"  I  have  dared  to  bid  my  people  re- 
linquish biblical  criticism  to  those  who 
have  time  for  it,  and  to  say  of  it  with  me, 
as  Abraham  of  the  planets,  *  Oh !  my 
people,  I  am  clear  of  all  these  things ;  I 
turn  myself  to  Him  who  made  heaven 
and  earth.' " 

Meanwhile  official  recognition  and 
promotion  had  come.  He  had  been 
made  a  Fellow  of  the  Linnsean  and 
Geographical  Societies,  an  honor  which 
he  valued  very  highly;  he  had  been 
appointed  a  Queen's  Chaplain ;  he  had 
made  the  acquaintance  of  the  late  Prince 
Consort,  to  whom  he  attached  himself 
with  instinctive  loyalty ;  he  had  lectured 
to  enthusiastic  classes  of  ladies  upon 
sanitary  reform  ;  he  had  been  appointed 
Professor  of  Modem  History  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  had  a  large  class  of  under- 
graduates, and  a  special  class,  including 
the  Prince  of  Wales.  He  accepted  his 
Professorship  in  the  hope  of  making  him- 
self independent  of  his  income  from 
literature ;  some  may  think  that  his  suc- 
cess as  professor  was  a  severer  satire  upon 
the  university  than  anything  in  Alton 
Locke.  The  only  course  of  lectures  which 
he  ever  published  is  written  in  a  fearful 
and  wonderful  dialect,  and  contains  little 
or  nothing  beyond  vague  vivid  amplifica- 
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tion  of  elementary  facts ;  but  his  lectures 
were  crowded,  and  a  fair  proportion  of 
his  hearers  were  induced  to  study  the 
best  original  authorities  on  his  subjects. 
Within  a  year  of  his  appointment  he 
published  a  revised  edition  of  Alion  Locke 
with  a  preface  which  may  be  described 
as  a  protest  against  his  own  conversion  to 
conservatism  :  he  exaggerated  the  change 
which  had  taken  place  in  the  world  be- 
cause he  underrated  the  change  in  him- 
self.    He  had  come  to  hold  that  a  de- 
mocracy required  the  influences  of  an 
hereditary    monarchy    and    aristocracy, 
and  of  a  church,  and  if  possible  an  es- 
tablished   church.      He   regretted  that 
the    relation    of     landlord   and   tenant 
could  not  be  permanently  settled  upon 
an  hereditary  semi-feudal  basis ;  he  con- 
vinced himself  that  it  was  hopeless  to 
dreaiQ  of  the  reclamation  of  the  compara- 
tively fertile  wastes  of  England  by  peas- 
ant squatters.     His  attitude  during  the 
American  war  is  noticeable.     He  insisted 
that  the  distress  in  Lancashire  was  caused 
by  over-speculation,  quite  as  much  as  by 
the  cotton  famine,  and  pointed  out  that 
a  national  subscription  in  aid  of  Lanca- 
shire poor-rates  was  rather  unreasonable, 
considering  that  poor-rates  had  long  been 
much   heavier  in    Hampshire    than   in 
Lancashire  at  the  time  the  subscription 
was  called  for,  and  that  Hampshire,  with 
all  her  faults,   had  never  asked   for  a 
national  subscription  to  save  herefrom  the 
consequences  of    her  own  mismanage- 
ment.    When  the  Freedmen's  Aid  Fund 
was   started  after  the  war,  he  doubted 
whether  a  fund  was  wanted,  and  did  not 
doubt  at  all  that  whatever  was  wanted 
ought  to  be  raised  in  America,  consider- 
ing what  West  Indian  emancipation  (by 
which  he  personally  had  been  a  heavy 
loser)  had  cost  England.     No  personal 
motive  is  needed  to  explain  his  zeal  on 
behalf  of  Mr.  Eyre ;    it  was  quite  of  a 
piece  with    his    enthusiasm   for   Rajah 
Brooke ;  he  judged  both  upon  the  same 
principles,     though    most    readers    will 
think  that  in  Mr.  Eyre's  case  it  was  more 
than  doubtful  if  the  principles  applied. 

Much  of  his  youthful  radicalism  per- 
sisted and  even  grew.  In  the  wet  sum- 
mer of  i860  he  preached  a  famous  ser- 
mon, which  edified  his  farmers  and 
shocked  the  clergy,  to  explain,  in  the  first 
place,  that  a  wet  season  coming  after  three 
dry  ones  probably  does  more  good  than 


harm ;  and  in  the  second  place,  that 
pious  people  ought  to  be  very  much 
shocked  at  the  thought  that  it  is  possible 
for  our  intensest  wishes  to  act  in  some 
swift  untraceable  way  upon  the  weather 
(which  certainly  acts  swiftly  and  un- 
traceably  upon  our  wishes),  because  this 
would  involve  the  dislocation  of  the 
whole  order  of  the  universe,  which  it  is 
assumed  can  only  be  altered  for  the 
worse.  One  feels  he  had  travelled  far 
since  he  wrote  in  1843,  **  Never  let  us 
get  into  the  common  trick  of  calling  un- 
belief resignation,  of  asking,  and  then 
because  we  have  not  faith  to  believe,  put- 
ting in  a  '  Thy  will  be  done  '  at  the  end." 
He  was  more  consistent  in  interesting 
himself  in  Mr.  Mill's  election  for  West- 
minster, which  led  to  a  correspondence 
in  which  Mr.  Mill  was  always  very 
deferential,  and  also  to  a  share  in  the 
agitation  for  women's  rights.  From  the 
suffrage  agitation  he  soon  withdrew, 
upon  the  ordinary  ground  that  the  best 
women  were  against  it,  and  he  had 
thought  out,  perhaps  not  unaided,  the 
reasons  for  which  the  best  women  were 
against  it :  they  all  appear  to  be  corolla- 
ries from  the  fact  that  the  agitation  has. 
interested  those  women  most  in  whom 
secondary  sexual  characteristics  form, 
the  smallest  element  in  their  nature. 
But  he  still  urged  the  medical  educa- 
tion of  women  the  more  because  he  had 
a  strong,  if  not^  an  exaggerated,  sense  06 
the  importance  of  all  that  depends  upon, 
sex,  and  was  therefore  anxious  that 
people  of  both  sexes  should  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  study  it  practically  and  scientifi- 
cally. 

His  course  upon  this  questioa  ex- 
emplifies a  tendency  which  grows  sooner 
or  later  upon  most  active  men,  and 
grew  early  upon  him,  the  tendency  to* 
discard  coherent  schemes  and  concen- 
trate one's  interest  upon  a  few  points 
where  activity,  or  at  least  impulse,  can 
still  play  unimpeded.  His  piety,  one 
might  almost  say,  gathered  itself  up  into- 
stoicism,  as  his  socialism  had  gathered 
itself  up  into  zeal  for  sanitary  work,  asi. 
his  intellectual  activity  had  gathered 
itself  up  into  zeal  for  promoting  knowl- 
edge of  natural  history.  The  last, 
was  perhaps  his  chief  source  of  hap* 
piness  in  a  period  which  does  not  seena 
to  have  been  very  happy.  The  success 
of  the  Wellington  College  Museum,  and 
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of  the  botanical  class  at  Chester,  was  very 
sweet  to  him ;  but  many  things,  we 
gather,  had  lost  their  savor. 

A  man  cannot  enjoy  a  canonry  very 
much  when  he  takes  it  as  Kingsley  took 
his,  both  at  Chester  and  at  Westminster,  as 
a  matter  of  duty  to  his  children,  and  a 
relief  from  literary  task  work.  There 
were  tangible  things,  too,  to  vex  hjm, 
such  as  the  enclosure  of  Eversley  Com- 
mon, which  spoiled  the  beauty  of  the 
parish,  and  interfered  with  the  comfort 
of  the  poor ;  the  successful  opposition  to 
the  proposal  to  make  him  a  D.C.L.  at 
Oxford,  on  the  ground  of  the  crudities 
and  nudities  of  Hypatia;  and,  worse 
still,  his  controversy  with  Dr.  Newman, 
ia  which,  as  Mrs.  Kingsley  truly  points 
out,  his  defeat  was  the  more  calamitous 
because  of  the  generous  impulse  which 
made  him  anxious  to  withdraw  as  much 
as  he  could  of  a  charge — which  he  did 
not  see  to  be  unfounded.  Worse  than 
all,  it  may  be,  were  the  beginnings  of  that 
growing  sense  of  emptiness  within,  which 
so  often  comes  as  the  sphere  of  outward 
activity  widens.  The  letters  from 
America  are  cold  and  meagre  compared 
with  the  letters  from  the  West  Indies,  as 
those  are  meagre  compared  with  the  let- 
ters from  the  South  of  France  in  1865, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  letters  from  the 
Rhine  in  185 1.  One  comes  upon 
phrases  like  this  : — "  As  I  ride,  I  jog  my- 
self and  say,  *  You  stupid  fellow,  wake 
up.  Do  you  see  that  ?  and  that  ?  Do 
you  know  where  you  are  ?  '  and  my  other 
self  answers,  *  Don't  bother.  I  have  seen 
so  much,  I  can't  take  in  any  more  ;  and  I 
don't  care  about  it  all.*  "  "  I  longed 
to  get  here,  1  have  been  more  than  satis- 
fied with  being  here,  and  now  I  long  to 
get  back  again."  And  this  from  St. 
Louis :  **  I  wish  already  that  our  heads 
were  homeward,  and  that  we  had  done 
the  great  tour,  and  had  it  not  to  do." 

There  are  many  joyous  phrases  still ; 
the  bright  bold  spirit  still  turned  gallantly 
to  the  sunshine.  Once,  at  least,  we  get 
a  flash  of  pathetically  pure  enjoyment,  as 
in  the  lines  on  the  *  Delectable  Day,'  put 
into  his  wife's  hands  on  November  6th, 
1872,  and  even  this  has  a  sad  close  : — 

"**  Ah,  God  !  a  poor  soul  can  but  thank  thee 
For  such  a  delectable  day, 
Though  the  prig,  the  fool,  and  the  swindler, 
To-morrow  again  have  their  way." 

The  end  came  before  the  sense  that 


the  days  of  pilgrimage  were  few  and  evil 
had  become  habitual.  He  never  regained 
his  strength  after  a  sharp  illness  in  Colo- 
rado. When  he  went  up  to  Westminster 
in  September,  a  severe  attack  of  conges- 
tion of  the  liver  shook  him  terribly. 
After  preaching  on  Advent  Sunday  he 
caught  cold,  but  went  down  in  high  spirits 
with  his  wife  to  Eversley ;  but  the  jour- 
ney tried  her  so  much  that  she  was  given 
over,  and  then,  "  My  own  death-warrant 
was  signed,"  he  said.  He  sustained  and 
comforted  her;  he  became  Kckless  of 
himself ;  his  cough  turned  to  bronchitis, 
and  then  to  pneumonia.  He  had  been 
warned  that  his  recovery  depended  on 
the  same  temperature  being  kept  up  in 
his  room,  and  on  his  never  leaving  it. 
But  one  day  he  leapt  out  of  bed,  came 
into  his  wife's  room  for  a  few  moments, 
and,  taking  her  hand  in  his,  he  said, 
"  This  is  heaven  ;  don't  speak."  .  .  . 
They  never  met  again.  When  told  that 
another  move  would  be  fatal,  he  replied, 
"  We  have  said  all  to  each  other ;  M'C 
have  made  up  our  accounts,"  and  often 
repeated,  **  It  is  all  right,  all  as  it  should 
be."  For  a  few  days  a  correspondence 
was  kept  up  in  pencil ;  it  became,  in  his 
own  words,  "  too  tantalising,  too  painful," 
and  ceased.  For  his  children's  sake  he 
still  fought  for  life ;  he  astonished  the 
doctors  by  the  brilliant  way  in  which  he 
described  his  symptoms,  and  his  nurse 
by  his  vivid  reminiscences  of  the  West 
Indies,  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  Cali- 
fornia, scenes  which  had  hardly  stirred 
his  imagination  at  the  time.  His  last 
words  were  prayer.  ** .  .  .  Most  worthy 
Judge  Eternal,  suffer  us  not  for  any  pains 
of  death  to  fall  from  Thee."  After  that 
he  lay  quite  still  for  six  hours,  and  passed 
so  silently  that  the  watchers  could  not 
mark  the  end. 

One  does  not  ask  whether  it  is  worth 
while  that  a  plant  should  spring  up  and 
run  to  seed  and  die,  or  whether  it  is 
worth  while  that  any  one  of  the  multi- 
tude of  men  should  be  bom  and  married 
and  buried  with  or  without  consciousness 
or  desire,  each  lives  the  life  of  its  kind, 
and  when  we  have  said  this,  we  have  said 
enough.  We,  too,  live  without  our 
choice,  how  to  live  is  for  us  to  choose ; 
and  so  when  a  man  dies  like  Kingsley, 
worn  out  by  a  constant  struggle  for  ideal 
ends,  carried  on  at  a  cost  we  hardly  knew, 
it  is  natural  to  ask  if  he  chose  well,  if  the 
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achievement  repaid  the  endeavors.  In 
many  ways  it  did.  It  is  the  common  lot 
to  enter  life  weak,  greedy,  ignorant,  and 
to  get  listless  and  distracted  and  irritable 
by  the  way ;  it  is  beyond  the  common  lot 
to  leave  it  gentle,  diligent,  resolute,  pure. 
It  is  rarer  still  to  keep  the  sanctities  of 
home,  great  and  small,  flawless  and  un- 
dimmed  for  over  thirty  years,  to  trust 
them  as  eternal  and  to  cherish  them  as  if 
every  hour  were  the  last,  to  be  a  lover 
through  all  the  years  of  marriage,  and  to 
govern  children  without  fear,  and,  hardest 
of  all  in  these  restless  times,  to  make 
servants  feel  themselves  members  of  the 
family.  And  Kingsley  was  almost  as 
successful  in  ruling  his  parish  as  in  ruling 
his  heart  and  his  home.  It  is  true  that 
seven  public-houses  in  a  number  of  scat- 
tered hamlets  were  too  much  for  his 
working-men's  club  ;  but  he  left  his  peo- 
ple civilised  and  with  awakened  intelli- 
gence, and,  if  that  be  worth  anything, 
**  every  man-jack  of  them  church-goers." 
If  he  missed  a  ploughman  at  church,  he 
would  stride  across  the  fields  next  day, 
and  tell  him  "  that  his  wife  did  not  want 
him  in  bed  all  Sunday  morning,  and  that 
he  ought  to  get  up  and  leave  her  the 
house  clear,  and  then  stay  at  home  after 
dinner  and  mind  the  children,  and  let 
her  go  out:"  His  work  in  natural  history 
was,  within  its  limits,  entirely  successful : 
he  described  himself  as  a  camp-follower 
of  the  army  of  science,  and  he  said  truly 
that  camp-followers  may  do  good  service 
as  scouts  and  foragers  along  the  line  of 
march  determined  by  the  general.  The 
facts  of  nature  are  so  complex,  and  the 
theories  in  process  of  establishment  so 
abstract,  that  a  few  doubtful  conjectures 
detract  little  from  the  merit  of  a  keen 
observer  and  picturesque  writer,  who 
will  fill  up  for  one  or  two  neighborhoods 
the  outlines  which  the  masters  of  science 
have  drawn.  He  did  much  to  make 
natural  history  attractive,  even  more  per- 
haps to  make  well-disposed  people  think 
that  they  ought  to  find  it  so.  The  same 
remark  applies  to  his  sanitary  work.  He 
recognised  one  great  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  sanitary  reform,  in  the  political 
power  of  the  class  who  own  unhealthy 
houses  in  small  lots ;  he  did  not  recognise 
the  greater  difficulty  which  lies  in  the 
general  belief  that  to  act  upon  such  sani- 
tary knowledge  as  exists  is  worth  some 
care  and  trouble,  but  not  much.     How- 


ever, he  inspired  many  pious  souls  with 
a  conviction  that  popular  apathy  on  the 
subject  was  sinful. 

But  those  things  in  which  Kingsley 
succeeded  were  not  the  things  which 
made  his  reputation,  though  some  of 
them  served  to  extend  it.  He  made  his 
reputation  as  a  militant  man  of  letters, 
fighting  for  certain  social  and  religious 
beliefs,  and  his  success  must  be  finally 
gauged  by  the  worth  of  his  literary  work, 
and  of  the  ideas  by  which  it  was  inspired. 
It  is  certain  that  ideas  were  more  to 
Kingsley  than  to  most  of  us ;  they  supplied 
the  support  which  he  needed  in  his  gene- 
rous efforts,  as  society  supplies  the  sup- 
port which  is  needed  for  ordinary  indus- 
try. The  pathetic  part  of  the  problem  is 
that  the  ideas  which  were  the  root  of 
Kingsley 's  life  were  as  far  from  being 
clear  and  stable  as  the  ideas  which  are 
the  fading  flowers  of  the  lives  of  common 
men.  Upon  the  social  side  he  attained, 
if  not  to  an  adequate  expression,  at  least 
to  a  coherent  doctrine.  He  set  out  with 
a  keen  appreciation  of  simplicity  of  life, 
of  the  worth  of  its  common  permanent 
elements,  of  the  instability  of  a  society 
most  of  whose  members  have  no  con- 
scious share  in  its  highest  interests — all 
which  he  symbolized  under  the  name 
democracy.  He  supplemented  this  per- 
ception without  confusing  it,  when  he 
came  to  realise  that  inherited  station  in- 
telligently accepted  is  one  of.  the  best 
titles  to  authority — which  will  always  be 
indispensable.  The  course  of  his  politi- 
cal thought  made  Kingsley  more  con- 
servative and  less  eager ;  the  course  of 
his  religious  thought  made  him  more 
conservative  and  less  confident ;  his  tri- 
nitarian  speculations  faded  away,  though 
his  trinitarian  creed  remained.  As  he 
grew  older  he  preached  positivism  in 
observation,  and  optimism  in  feeling, 
more  and  more  in  an  arbitrary  way,  with 
less  and  less  pretence  that  the  combina- 
tion supplied  a  reasonable  explanation  of 
facts.  Yet  his  theology  is  not  worthless. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  to  note  the  fatal 
tendency  of  an  old  creed  to 'become  a 
terminus  ad  quern  instead  of  a  terminus  a 
quoy  and  to  urge  the  fruitful  method  of 
confronting  religious  classics  directly  with 
the  broad  permanent  facts  of  human  ex- 
perience, and  the  working  hypotheses  of 
virtuous  lives. 

Of  his  literary  work  we  can  speak  with 
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less  hesitation.  With  little  subtlety  of 
insight  or  feeling,  with  too  much  tendency 
to  boisterous  edification,  he  was  still  a 
most  admirable  descriptive  writer.  As  a 
poet,  it  appears,  he  took  himself  too 
seriously ;  San/a  Maura  we  see  now  was 
written  with  more  emotion  than  it  will  be 
read  with.  The  Three  Fishers  will 
probably  live ;    it  is  too  soon  to  guess 


whether  the  Bad  Squire  and  the  Buc- 
caneer will  follow  the  Corn^Law  Rhymes 
to  a  premature  grave.  Andromeda  has 
most  of  the  inerits  of  a  Broad  Church 
tract  and  an  Alexandrian  heroic  idyll. 
His  mantle  as  a  novelist  has  fallen  upon 
writers  so  unlike  him  as  the  author  of 
Guy  Livingstone^  Ouida^  and  Miss 
Broughton. — Fortnightly  Review, 
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BY    RICHARD    A.    PROCTOR,    F.R.A.S. 


M.  Vogel's  recent  researches  into  the 
spectra  of  the  planets  are  regarded  by 
him  as  affording  evidence  unfavorable  to 
the  opinion  that  the  planets  Jupiter  and 
Saturn  are  still  so  intensely  hot  as  to 
shine  in  some  degree  with  inherent  light. 
Although  it  is  not  at  all  necessary  for  the 
general  theory  which  I  have  advocated 
respecting  the  condition  of  the  larger 
planets  that  any  portion  of  their  lustre 
should  be  regarded  as  inherent,  yet  as 
Vogel's  conclusion  does  bear  to  some 
degree  on  one  of  the  ^arguments  which 
have  been  urged  in  favor  of  this  theory, 
the  opportunity  seems  convenient  for 
summing  up  these  arguments  and  dis- 
cussing briefly  the  considerations  on 
which  M.  Vogel  bases  his  objection. 

I  would  remark  at  the  outset  that  I  do 
not  by  any  means  share  the  opinion  of 
some  who,  in  dealing  with  this  question, 
and  other  questions  of  a  like  nature, 
have  said  that  it  matters  very  little  what 
theory  is  adopted  so  that  it  is  a  conve- 
nient working  hypothesis,  a  string,  so  to 
speak,  on  which  to  thread  the  observa- 
tions. It  will  be  found  that  this  method 
of  viewing  matters  is  never  expressed  ex- 
cept by  persons  who  have  fallen  into  the 
habit  of  accumulating  observations  with- 
out reasoning  npon  them, — in  fact,  with- 
out utilising  them.  Observation  is  with 
them  not  a  means  but  an  end.  It  seems 
to  me,  or  rather  I  may  speak  more  con- 
fidently and  say  that  the  whole  history 
of  science  proves,  that  the  real  value  of 
observation  and  experiment  lies  not  in 
themselves,  but  in  what  may  be  deduced 
from  them.  They  are  the  raw  material 
whence  scientific  knowledge  is  to  be 
manufactured.  It  is  not  the  object  of  a 
theory  to  afford  a  convenient  means  of 
•classifying    observations     and    also    to 


suggest  occasion  for  making  them, 
but  to  educe  their  real  significance ; 
and  the  sole  reasonable  object  of 
observations  is  to  suggest  the  true 
theory  and  to  afford  the  means  of 
testing  and  rejecting  false  ones.  To 
assert  that  it  matters  little  what  theory  is 
suggested  so  long  as  it  affords  a  con- 
venient means  of  classifying  observations, 
is  as  absurd  in  reality  as  it  would  be  to 
assert  that  it  matters  very  little  in  what 
manufacture  raw  materials  of  a  particular 
kind  are  employed,  so  that  the  manufac- 
ture affords  a  ready  means  of  sorting 
them  away  and  making  room  for  fresh 
stores  of  them.  The  object  of  manufac- 
ture is  to  make  articles  which  shall  have 
real  value,  and  raw  materials  are  solely 
of  use  in  so  far  as  they  can  be  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  articles  of  such  a 
nature.  In  like  manner  the  object  of 
theorizing  or  reasoning  is  to  discover 
actual  truths,  and  observations  are  only 
useful  in  so  far  as  they  enable  us  to  dis- 
cover such  truths.  The  mere  observer 
who  argues  that  observation  and  not 
reasoning  is  real  science,  may  be  com- 
pared to  an  organ-blower  who  should 
argue  that  his  work,  not  that  of  the 
organist,  constituted  real  music.  The 
organist  cannot  play  without  wind,  the 
manufacturer  cannot  get  on  without  raw 
materials,  and  in  like  manner  Kepler 
would  never  have  established  his  laws 
without  the  observations  collected  by 
Tycho  Brahe,  nor  would  Newton  have 
discovered  the  law  of  gravity  without  the 
raw  material  collected  by  Flamstead; 
but  as  it  is  important  in  organ  music  that 
the  wind  be  exhausted  in  melody  not  in 
mere  noise,  and  important  in  manufac- 
ture that  the  raw  material  be  employed 
to  make  useful  not  useless  articles,  so  it 
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is  and  has  been  a  matter  of  considerable 
importance  whether  observations  have 
been  idly  worked  up  in  false  systems  like 
those  of  Ptolemy  or  Descartes,  or  wisely 
used  to  ascertain  the  truth,  as  by  Coper- 
nicus, Kepler,  or  Newton. 

The  theory  which  is  now  to  be  con- 
sidered is  this,  that  the  planets  Jupiter 
and  Saturn  are  still  in  a  state  of  intense 
heat,  being  at  a  much  earlier  stage  of 
planetary  development  than  our  earth  or 
those  four  companion  orbs,  *  Mercury, 
Venus,  Mars,  and  the  moon  (in  one  sense 
more  specially  a  companion  than  the 
others)  which  have  been  called  the  ter- 
restrial planets. 

At  the  outset  it  may  be  well  to  con- 
sider the  evidence  for  the  only  other 
theory  which  has  been  advanced  on  the 
subject — the  theory  commonly  accepted 
with  apparently  as  little  question  as 
though  it  had  been  the  result  of  long  and 
profound  investigation,  had  been  tested 
in  every  possible  way,  had  been  weighed 
and  not  found  wanting  by  all  the  ablest 
astronomers  the  world  has  known.  This 
is  the  theory  that  Jupiter  and  Saturn  are 
bodies  in  the  same  condition  as  our 
earth. 

It  is  not  easy  to  find  any  reasoning 
whatever  bearing  upon  this  theory.  It 
would  seem  almost  that  so  soon  as 
Copernicus  had  shown  that  the  planets 
do  not  travel  round  the  earth  as  a  centre, 
but  the  earth  with  the  planets  travel 
around  the  sun,  the  conclusion  was  at 
once  adopted  that  the  earth  and  the 
planets  are  of  necessity  bodies  of  the 
same  nature  ;  and  that  as  no  one  was  at 
the  pains  to  question  this  doctrine,  it  be- 
came gradually  regarded  as  one  that  had 
been  established  by  demonstrative  evi- 
dence. The  few  instances  of  anything 
like  reasoning  which  I  have  been  able  to 
find  scattered  here  and  there  in  books  of 
astronomy  amount  to  what  follows  : — 
First,  because  Jupiter  and  Saturn  are 
planets,  and  the  earth  is  a  planet,  there- 
fore those  planets  are  like  the  earth. 
(This  argument  is  open  to  the  objection 
that  it  begs  the  question,  which  is,  Whe- 
ther other  planets  resemble  the  earth.) 
Jupiter  and  Saturn  are  globes  like  the 
earth  (also  like  the  sun  and  moon). 
They  rotate  On  their  axes,  and  therefore 
if  they  are  inhabited  worlds  like  the 
earth,  they  have  day  and  night,  and  in 
that  respect  are  like  the  earih.      They 


circle  around  the  sun,  and  thus  if  they 
are  worlds  like  the  earth,  they  are  like 
the  earth  in  having  a  year ;  also  in  hav- 
ing seasons,  since  their  axes  are  not  per- 
pendicular to  the  planes  in  which  they 
travel.  It  would  be  absurd  to  suppose 
that  globes  so  magnificent  were  made  for 
no  special  purpose,  but  we  can  conceive 
no  special  purpose  they  can  subserve 
except  to  be  the  abodes  of  life ;  there- 
fore they  are  worlds  like  our  earth 
(though  the  sun,  constructed  on  a  still 
more  magnificent  scale,  is  certainly  not 
such  a  world,  or  the  abode  of  life). 
Their  moons  are  manifestly  intended 
to  make  up  to  them  for  their  remoteness 
from  the  sun  (only,  when  wc  calculate 
how  much  light  these  moons  reflect  to 
their  primaries  we  find  that  they  supply 
but  a  small  fraction  of  the  amount  we 
receive  from  our  moon).  The  rings  of 
Saturn  were  manifestly  intended  for  the 
benefit  of  Saturn's  inhabitants  (though 
they  only  reflect  light  to  the  summer 
hemisphere  of  the  planet,  and  besides 
turning  their  darkened  side  to  the  other 
hemisphere,  cut  off  the  whole  ol  the  sun's 
light  for  many  months,  in  some  cases  for 
several  of  our  years,  in  succession).  The 
belts  on  Jupiter  and  Saturn  may  be 
likened  again  to  our  trade  wind  zones,  to 
which,  however,  they  bear  not  the  re- 
motest resemblance,  whether  we  consider 
their  condition  at  any  given  time,  or  the 
rapid  changes  they  undergo  from  time  to 
time.  In  fine  the  arguments  used  by  the 
few  writers  who  have  condescended  to 
present  even  a  show  of  reasoning  in 
favor  of  the  theory  that  Jupiter  and 
Saturn  resemble  our  earth  in  condition, 
amount  practically  to  this — that,  assum- 
ing all  planets  to  be  generally  similar, 
Jupiter  and  Saturn  are  like  our  earth  in 
general  respects,  in  which  case  they  also 
resemble  her  in  several  details. 

I  do  not  consider  it  necessary  to  dis- 
cuss Whewell's  theory  that  Jupiter  and 
Saturn  are  intensely  cold  planets,  be- 
cause it  is  professedly  based  on  the 
theory  that  they  are  formed  of  such  ter- 
restrial elements  as  would,  if  in  the  same 
condition  as  upon  the  earth,  have  the 
observed  density  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn, 
and  that  these  substances,  being  further 
removed  from  the  sun,  are  correspond- 
ingly refrigerated.  There  is  not  a  line 
ot  direct  reasoning,  either  a  priori  or  a 
posteriori^  in  Whewell's  chapters  on  the 
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larger  planets — only  reasoning  which  de- 
])ends  on  the  assumptions  which  had 
been  made  by  those  whom  Whewell  pro- 
posed to  controvert.  In  fact  his  theory 
may  be  regarded,  and  was  probably  re- 
garded by  himself,  as  merely  a  reductio 
ad  absurdum  of  the  unreasoning  faith  of 
those  who  had  long  held  unchallenged 
the  belief  in  the  habitability  of  all  ihe 
planets. 

I  proceed  to  indicate  the  leading 
arguments  for  the  theory  that  Jupiter  pnd 
Saturn  are  still  intensely  hot,  noting  first 
that  I  do  not  propose  to  discuss  the  de- 
tails of  the  various  arguments*  (which  I 
have  already  done  elsewhere),  and 
secondly  that  the  arguments  are  not  de- 
pendent one  upon  the  other,  but  severally 
independent,  so  that  if  any  seem  weaker 
than  the  rest,  the  conclusion  is  not  on 
that  account  invalidated,  but  the  weight 
of  evidence  only  pro  tanto  diminished. 
It  is  important  to  notice  this,  because 
many  who,  in  examining  a  series  of 
arguments,  recognize,  or  suppose  they 
recognize,  some  weakness  in  the  evidence 
of  one  or  other  argument,  are  apt  to  infer 
that  the  conclusion  is  to  the  same  degree 
invalidated  as  it  would  be  if  the  argu- 
ments were  dependent,  and  therefore 
each  one  essential  to  the  establishment 
of  the  conclusion. 

The  first  argument  for  the  theory  is 
that  derived  from  the  now  accepted  hy- 
pothesis of  the  growth  or  development  of 
the  solar  system.  It  is  rendered  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  certain,  as  well 
from  the  evidence  of  the  earth's  crust,  as 
from  that  given  by  the  movements  of  the 
sun,  planets,  asteroids,  and  satellites,  that 
the  solar  system  was  developed  from  a 
former  nebulous  condition.  The  process 
of  development  may  have  been  that  con- 
ceived by  Laplace  in  his  nebular 
hypothesis,  which  may  be  described  as 
the  contraction  theory,  or  that  recently 
suggested  by  meteoric  discoveries,  which 
may  be  called  the  accretion  theory,  or, 
far  more  probably,  the  solar  system  was 
formed  by  combined  process  of  con- 
traction and  accretion.  But  in  any 
case  the  planets  as    severally   formed 

*  I  may,  perhaps,  be  permitted  to  remark 
here,  that  the  details  of  many  among  the  ar- 
guments here  indicated  will  be  found  fully 
discussed  in  my  Lecture  delivered  at  Glas- 
gow on  November  9  last,  and  published  by 
Messrs.  Collins,  of  that  city. 


were    intensely    heated,    partly    vapor- 
ous, partly  liquid  bodies,  the  larger  be- 
ing the  more  heated.     It  is  no  longer 
supposed,  as  in  Laplace's  time  was  the 
case,   that  the  outermost  planets  were 
fashioned  first.     They  may  have  begun 
to    be    formed    first  —  this,   indeed,    is 
altogether  probable — ^but  the  vastness  of 
their  bulk  suggests  that  they  went  on 
gathering    in    matter    and    contracting 
(forming  in  the  process  their  systems  of 
moons)  long  after  such  small  planets  as 
Mars  or  Mercury,  though  begun  much 
earlier,  had  gathered  in  their  entire  sub- 
stance.    It  seems  indeed  not  at  all  im- 
probable that  neither  Jupiter  nor  Saturn 
have  quite  passed  through  even  the  first 
stage  of  planetary  development,  the  ring- 
system  of  Saturn  being  suggestive  of  mat- 
ter as  yet  not  completely  worked-up,  so 
to  speak,  in  that  planet's  system.      But 
whatever  uncertainty  rests  on  this  ques- 
tion there  is  none  as  to  the  original  intense 
heat  of  those  larger  planets.     They  must 
have  been  far  hotter  when  first  formed 
than  was  our  earth  at  the  corresponding 
stage  of  her  development.     Nor  is  it  at 
all  open  to  doubt  that  each  stage  of  cool- 
ing would  be  much  longer  in' the  case  of 
these  planets    than    the    corresponding 
stage  of  our  earth's  cooling.*    Jupiter 
contains  340  times  as  much  matter  as  the 
earth,  so  that  if  the  two  orbs  were  of  the 
same  density  Jupiter  would  have  a  dia- 
meter seven  times  as  great,  and  a  surface 
about  forty-nine  times  as  great,  as  the 
earth's.     He  would  radiate,  therefore,  if 
at  the  same  temperature,  forty-nine  times 
as  much  heat ;  but  he  would  have  about 

*  The  argument  here  used  was  first  ad- 
vanced by  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  '*  A  globe  of 
iron  an  inch  in  diameter,''  he  says,  **  ex- 
posed red  hot  to  the  open  air,  will  scarcely 
lose  all  its  heat  in  an  hour's  time ;  but  a 
greater  globe  would  retain  its  heat  longer  in 
the  proportion  of  its  diameter,  because  the 
surface  (in  proportion  to  which  it  is  cooled  by 
the  contact  of  the  ambient  air)  is  in  that  propor- 
tion less  in  respect  of  the  quantity  of  the  in- 
cluded hot  matter  ;  and  therefore  a  globe  of 
red  hot  iron  equal  to  our  earth,  that  is  about 
40,000,000  feet  in  diameter,  would  scarcely 
cool  in  an  equal  number  of  days,  or  in  about 
50,000  years.  But  I  suspect  that  the  duration 
of  heat  may,  on  account  of  some  latent  causes, 
increase  in  a  yet  less  proportion  than  that  of 
the  diameter  ;  and  I  should  be  glad  that  the 
true  proportions  were  investigated  by  experi- 
ments." Buff  on  (according  to  Bailly)  made 
experiments  of  the  kind,  with  results  confirm- 
ing Newton's  opinion. 
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340  times  as  much  heat  to  part  with  for 
each  degree  of  cooling ;  hence  his  rate  of 
cooling  would  be  slower  in  the  propor- 
tion of  about  7  to  1.  Jupiter  appears 
actually  to  have  a  much  greater  volume 
than  has  been  here  supposed,  his  diame- 
ter exceeding  that  of  the  earth  nearly 
eleven  times,  and  his  surface  exceeding 
hers  about  115  times.  This  would  still 
leave  his  rate  of  cooling  slower  in  the 
proportion  of  about  three  to  one.  But 
inasmuch  as  it  is  certain  that  if  formed 
of  the  same  material,  Jupiter,  when  at  the 
same  stage  of  cooling,  would  be  much 
denser  than  the  earth  (because  of  his 
greater  attractive  energy),  our  assumption 
rather  falls  short  of  the  truth  than  ex- 
ceeds it.  The  argument  next  to  be  con- 
sidered will  sufficiently  indicate  this.  To 
complete  the  present  argument  it  is  only 
necessary  to  add  that  the  various  stages 
of  cooling  through  which  our  earth  has 
already  passed  have  certainly  required 
hundreds  of  millions  of  years,  wherefore 
the  corresponding  stages  for  Jupiter 
would  require  seven  times  as  many  hun- 
dreds, and  the  total  period  required  by 
Jupiter  to  reach  the  earth's  present  con- 
dition of  development  would  exceed  the 
time  during  which  our  earth  has  endured, 
from  her  beginning  until  now,  six  times, 
even  though  Jupiter  at  his  beginning  were 
no  hotter  than  the  earth.  As  he  was 
certainly  much  hotter,  it  may  fairly  be 
said  that  he  would  require  thousands  of 
millions  of  years  to  reach  the  stage  which 
the  earth  has  reached  after  hundreds  of 
millions  of  years ;  and  that,  if  the  two 
planets  were  both  fashioned  at  the  same 
time,  Jupiter  must  still  require  thousands 
of  millions  of  years  before  he  will  have 
attained  to  that  stage  of  planetary  life 
through  which  our  earth  is  now  passing. 
Saturn  would  not  be  so  far  in  the  rear  of 
our  earth  because  his  mass  does  not  ex- 
ceed hers  so  greatly.  Still  he  contains 
nearly  a  hundred  times  as  much  matter, 
and  must  be  regarded  as  in  all  probabili- 
ty, so  far  as  this  first  argument  alone  is 
concerned,  hundreds  of  millions  of  years 
behind  our  earth  in  point  of  develop- 
ment. 

The  second  argument  is  that  derived 
from  the  small  density  of  Jupiter  and 
Saturn.  Jupiter  has  a  volume  exceeding 
the  earth's  about  1250  times,  but  a  mass 
only  exceeding  hers  340  times.  Saturn's 
volume  exceeds  the  earth's  700  times,  his 


mass  only  99  times.  Jupiter's  mean 
density  is  therefore  about  one-fourth, 
Saturn's  about  one-seventh,  of  the  earth's. 
Science  no  longer  accepts  the  belief  that 
either  planet  is  formed  in  the  main  of 
different  materials,  spectroscopic  analysis 
having  demonstrated  the  existence  of  a 
general  uniformity  of  structure  through- 
out the  solar  system.  Neither  can 
science  any  longer  admit  the  possibility 
that  Jupiter  and  Saturn  are  hollow  globes, 
experiment  having  proved  that  under  the 
pressure  exerted  by  the  mass  of  either 
planet,  a  substance  a  hundred  times 
stronger  than  the  strongest  steel  would 
be  perfectly  plastic  throughout  the 
greater  portion  of  either  planet's  interior, 
so  that  hollow  spaces,  if  they  could  be 
formed  for  a  moment,  would  fill  up  just 
as  an  open  space  formed  for  a  moment 
by  thrusting  water  on  one  side  fills  up  as 
the  water  flows  bacjc  to  its  normal  posi- 
tion. We  are  forced  then  to  believe  that 
there  is  some  cause  at  work  to  overcome 
the  natural  tendency  of  the  planet's  mass. 
Doubtless  this  cause  is  the  same  which 
operates  to  prevent  the  sun's  mighty 
mass  from  concentrating,  as  it  would, 
into  an  intensely  dense  globe,  were  its 
gravitating  energies  left  unresisted — viz., 
intense  heat.  The  sun  is,  of  course,  very 
much  hotter  than  Jupiter  and  Saturn ; 
his  heat,  indeed,  overcomes  a  very  much 
greater  contractive  energy.  But  Jupiter 
and  Saturn  must  be  very  much  hotter 
than  the  earth. 

The  third  argument  is  based  on  the 
telescopic  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a 
very  deep  cloud-laden  atmosphere  sur- 
rounding each  of  the  planets  Jupiter  and 
Saturn. 

It  is  first  to  be  noticed,  as  respects  this 
argument,  that  the  general  aspect  of  the 
belts  of  Jupiter  (Saturn  is  too  far  off  for 
similar  appearances  to  be  noted)  indicates 
the  presence  of  rounded  masses  of  cloud 
floating  in  a  deep  atmosphere.  These 
rounded  masses  can  only  be  seen  as  such 
on  the  middle  parts  of  the  disc,  but  there 
their  appearance  shows  unmistakably  that 
they  are  really  round, — that  is,  not  merely 
round  in  appearance,  as  a  circle  is  round, 
but  round  as  a  globe  is  round.  No  one 
who  has  studied  Jupiter  with  a  powerful 
telescope  can  for  a  moment  doubt  that 
some  at  least  among  the  cloud-masses 
which  are  seen  in  his  disc  are  roughly 
globular  in  shape.     It  is  sufficient  if  only 
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one  of  these  masses  has  really  had  such 
a  shape,  for  though  any  number  of  flat 
objects  may  float  in  a  sea  which  so  far  as 
they  were  concerned  might  be  shallow, 
jret  if  it  is  known  that  a  single  object  has 
floated  in  it  which  was  not  flat,  but  on 
the  contrary  had  great  length,  and 
breadth,  and  thickness,  we  know  that  the 
sea  must  be  a  deep  one.  Some  among 
the  rounded  clouds  of  Jupiter,  which  not 
only  by  their  shape,  but  by  their  shading, 
indicate  a  globular  figure,  would,  if 
actually  globular,  require  an  atmosphere 
five  or  six  thousand  miles  deep  at  the 
very  least.  The  atmosphere  may  not  be 
so  deep  as  that,  or  may  be  very  much 
deeper.  Certainly  it  would  at  once  re- 
move the  difficulty  last  considered  if  we 
could  suppose  the  cloud-bearing  atmos- 
phere of  Jupiter  to  be  thirteen  or  four- 
teen thousand  miles  in  depth,  for  then 
the  solid  globe  withip  would  not  differ 
very  much  in  mean  density  from  the 
globe  of  our  earth.  But  supposing  we 
assume,  as  the  result  of  the  actual  tele- 
scopic aspect  of  the  cloud-belts,  the 
depth  of  the  atmosphere  to  be  but  about 
2GOO  miles,  which  would  be  less  than  the 
apparently  minute  diameter  of  one  of  the 
satellites,  we  should  even  then  find  that 
under  the  tremendous  pressure  exerted 
by  Jupiter's  attraction  the  lower  strata 
of  such  an  atmosphere,  if  composed  of 
any  gases  known  to  us,  and  at  the  tem- 
perature of  our  own  air  even  in  the  tor- 
rid zones,  would  be  simply  compressed 
into  the  solid  or  liquid  fonn.  At  least 
they  could  not  continue  to  obey  the 
laws  which  perfect  gases  obey  under 
pressure.  Assuming  the  pressure  at  the 
visible  limit  of  the  cloud  envelope  to  be 
less  than  one-thousandth  part  of  the 
pressure  of  our  air  at  the  sea-level,  then 
fifteen  miles  below  that  limit  the  pres- 
sure would  be  equal  to  that  of  air  at  our 
sea-Ievel,  fifteen  miles  lower  one  thou- 
sand times  as  great,  fifteen  miles  lower 
one  million  times  as  great,  and  fif- 
teen miles  lower  yet,  or  still  only  sixty 
miles  below  the  visible  limits  of  the  cloud 
envelope  of  Jupiter,  the  pressure  would 
be  one  thousand  million  times  as  great  as 
at  our  sea-level.  The  density,  if  only  th  e 
gases  composing  that  atmosphere  could 
remain  as  perfect  gases,  would  be  more 
than  a  million  times  greater  than  the 
density  of  water,  and  thirty  or  forty 
thousand  times  greater  than  the  density 


of  the  heaviest  known  elements.  Of 
course  there  is  no  such  pressure,  no  sub- 
stance exists  at  that  density,  sixty  miles 
below  the  visible  limits  of  Jupiter's  atmos- 
phere, nor  ten  thousand  miles  lower  yet. 
No  gas  could  remain  as  such  at  ordinary 
temperatures  beneath  a  pressure  which 
would  make  it  as  dense  even  as  water ; 
and  if  strata  could  and  did  exist  in  Jupi- 
ter at  the  higher  pressures  and  densities 
named,  he  would  weigh  many  thousand 
times  as  much  as  he  actually  does.  Bu 
we  are  again  forced  to  the  belief  that, 
unless  his  atmosphere  is  made  of  sub- 
stances altogether  different  from  any 
with  which  we  are  acquainted,  there  must 
be  some  power  at  work  to  prevent  the 
compression  which  would  otherwise  in- 
evitably result  from  the  tremendous  at- 
tractive energy  of  Jupiter's  mass.  That 
power  can  be  no  other  than  the#  fierce 
heat  with  which  his  whole  frame,  his 
atmosphere  (and  all  but  the  exterior  strata 
outside  the  outermost  cloud-layers)  are 
instinct. 

It  appears  to  me  that  a  fourth  argu- 
ment of  very  great  force  can  be  derived 
from  the  cloud-belts  in  the  atmosphere 
of  Jupiter  and  his  brother  giant,  Saturn. 

The  existence  of  well-defined  belts  is 
proof  positive  of  the  existence  of  differ- 
ent rates  of  rotational  motion.  For  in- 
stance, we  cannot  explain  our  own  trade- 
wind  zones,  without  taking  into  account 
the  different  velocities  due  to  rotation 
near  the  equator  and  in  high  latitudes, — 
matter  flowing  towards  the  equator  lags 
behind,  matter  flowing  from  it  travels  in 
advance,  and  in  either  case  zones  are 
formed.  If  a  similar  explanation  could 
be  given  of  the  belts  of  Saturn  and  Jupi- 
ter doubtless  they  would  be  accounted  for. 
But  where  are  we  to  find  the  varieties  of 
heat  in  various  latitudes  of  either  planet 
which  could  account  for  the  multitudi- 
nous belts  sometimes  seen  ?  or  how,  if 
the  sun's  slow  action  on  these  remote  and 
large  planets  were  in  question,  could  we 
account  for  the  rapid  formation  and  dis- 
sipation of  cloud-belts  ?  The  largeness 
of  these  planets  is  a  point  of  importance 
to  the  argument,  because  the  larger  a 
planet  the  less,  ceteris  paribus^  is  the 
varation  of  temperature  for  any  given 
difference  of  latitude  measured  as  a  dis- 
tance in  miles.  If  then  we  cannot  look 
for  the  required  differences  of  rotational 
velocity  where  we  find  them  in  our  earth's 
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case,  it  is  clear  we  must  turn  to  differ- 
ence of  rotational  velocity  on  account  of 
difference  of  distance  from  the  axis,  not 
at  places  in  different  latitudes,  but  in 
places  at  different  levels.  In  other 
words,  we  must  conceive  that  under  the 
action  of  the  planet's  intense  heat  vapor- 
ous disturbances  of  the  nature  of  uprush 
and  downrush  are  continually  taking 
place.  Matter  rushing  upwards  from  low 
levels  to  high  levels,  where  the  rate  of 
rotation  is  very  much  greater,  lags  be- 
hind, while  matter  rushing  downwards 
is  carried  in  advance,  and  thus  cloud 
zones  are  formed. 

A  fifth  argument  is  derived  from  cer- 
tain considerations  depending  on  the  be- 
havior of  sun-raised  cloud-masses  in  our 
own  air,  both  with  regard  to  the  progress 
of  the  day,  and  with  regard  to  the  pro- 
gress of  the  year.  We  know  that  speak- 
ing generally  the  clouds  change  as  the 
day  progresses,  and  that  this  is  specially 
the  case  in  those  regions  of  the  earth 
where  regular  zones  exist.  The  sun,  in 
tropical  regions,  rises  in  a  clear  sky  and 
quickly  gathers  clouds  together;  these 
remain  till  the  afternoon,  when  they  be- 
come dissipated  (usually  with  violent  dis- 
turbance, electrical  and  otherwise),  and 
the  sun  sets  in  a  clear  sky.  As  seen  from 
Venus  or  Mercury  the  cloud-belt  would 
extend  across  the  middle  of  the  earth's 
disc,  but  would  not  reach  to  the  edge, 
either  on  the  west  or  sun-rising  side,  or 
on  the  east  or  sun-setting  side.  Nothing 
of  the  kind  is  observable  in  the  cloud- 
belts  of  Jupiter.  Not  only  do  they  ex- 
tend right  across  (though  becoming 
fainter  near  the  edges  because  seen 
through  deeper  atmosphere),  but  cloud 
masses  have  been  known  to  remain,  quite 
recognizable  in  contour,  during  many 
Jovian  days,  and  even  for  forty  or  fifty 
of  our  own  much  longer  days.  So  also 
with  regard  to  the  year.  In  Jupiter's 
case,  indeed,  the  effect  of  annual  changes 
in  the  arrangement  of  clouds  would  not 
be  recognizable,  simply  because  the 
planet's  equator  is  nearly  coincident  with 
the  plane  of  Jupiter's  orbit.  But  in 
Saturn's  case  the  inclination  of  the  equa- 
tor is  considerable ;  so  that,  as  seen 
from  the  sun,  the  equator  passes  far  to 
the  north  and  far  to  the  south  of  the 
centre  of  the  disc,  during  the  summer  of 
the  northern  and  southern  hemispheres, 
respectively.     We  should  expect  to  find 


these  changes  accompanied  by  corre- 
sponding changes  in  the  position  of  the 
central  zone  of  clouds.  Our  terrestrial 
tropical  cloud-zone,  being  sun-raised, 
follows  the  sun,  passing  north  of  the 
equator  during  our  northern  summer, 
until  at  midsummer  it  reaches  the  tropic 
of  Cancer,  and  passing  south  of  the  equa- 
tor during  the  southern  summer,  until  at 
midsummer  (December)  it  reaches  the 
tropic  of  Capricorn.  But  instead  of  the 
mid-zone  of  Saturn  behaving  in  this  way, 
it  remains  always  equatorial. 

Another  (the  sixth)  argument,  and  in 
my  opinion  an  argument  altogether  irre- 
sistible, is  derived  from  the  changes 
which  have  taken  place  from  time  to 
time  in  the  outline  of  the  planets  Ju- 
piter and  Saturn,  unless  observations 
made  by  most  skilful  astronomers,  and 
with  instruments  of  considerable  power, 
are  to  be  rejected  as  unworthy  of  trust. 
I  refer  in  particular,  first  to  the  observa- 
tions by  Admiral  Smyth,  Sir  R.  Maclear, 
and  Professor  Peacock,  of  the  reappear- 
ance of  the  second  satellite  of  Jupiter  a 
few  minutes  after  it  had  apparently  made 
its  complete  entry  upon  the  planet's  disc 
at  the  beginning  of  a  transit ;  and 
secondly,  to  the  fact  that  Sir  W.  and  Sir 
J.  Herschel,  Sir  G.  Airy,  the  Bonds  and 
Coolidge  in  America,  and  several  of  the 
Greenwich  observers,  have  recognized 
the  occasional  assumption  by  Saturn  of 
what  is  commonly  called  his  "  square 
shouldered  "  aspect.  These  observations 
are  far  too  well-authenticated,  and  were 
made  by  observers  far  too  skilful,  to  be 
open  to  doubt  or  cavil.  They  cannot 
possibly  be  explained  except  by  assuming 
that  the  outlines  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn 
are  variable  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
variations  appreciably  affect  the  figure  of 
the  planets.  Such  variations,  involving 
differences  of  level  of  two  or  three  thou- 
sand miles,  are  utterly  incredible,  and  in 
point  of  fact  impossible,  in  the  case  of 
planets  like  our  earth.  The  heat  gene- 
rated by  such  changes  would  of  itself 
suffice  to  melt  and  in  large  degree  to  va- 
porize the  crust  for  many  thousands  of 
square  miles  around  the  scene  of  up- 
heaval or  depression,  so  that  we  should 
thus  have,  but  in  another  way,  the  heat 
which  my  theory  indicates.  On  the  other 
hand,  such  changes  of  outline  in  a  planet 
whose  apparent  outline  is  not  formed  by 
its  real   surface,    but    by  cloud  layers 
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thousands  of  miles  above  the  real  sur- 
face, are  very  easily  explained.  Nay, 
they  are  to  be  expected  (though  only  as 
rare  phenomena).  We  know  that  cloud- 
belts  sometimes  form,  or  are  dissipated, 
rapidly  on  the  face  of  the'  disc.  Equally, 
therefore,  they  must  sometimes  form  or 
become  dissipated  rapidly  at  parts  of  the 
planet  so  placed  as  to  form  the  apparent 
outline.  There  would  then  be  a  rapid 
change  of  outline,  such  as  must  have 
occurred  in  the  case  of  the  apparent  re- 
appearance of  Jupiter's  second  satellite. 
Slower  changes  in  the  cloud-belts  would 
correspond  to  the  changes  of  shape 
observed  in  Saturn's  case,  and  would 
explain  Schroter's  observation  that  at 
times  the  outline  of  Jupiter  has  seemed 
to  him  irregular,  as  if  the  planet's  surface 
were  partially  flattened.  Other  observa- 
tions tending  in  the  same  direction,  as 
peculiarities  in  the  shape  of  the  shadows 
of  Jupiter's  satellites  on  the  planet,  in 
the  shape  of  Saturn's  shadows  on  his 
rings,  and  so  on,  are  of  less  weight  per- 
haps than  those  already  considered,  but 
unless  those  who  recorded  them  (includ- 
ing some  of  the  most  skilful  observers 
known)  were  entirely  deceived,  such  ob- 
servations can  only  be  fully  explained  by 
the  great  depth  of  the  cloud-laden  atmo- 
sphere which  surrounds  the  giant  planets. 
Lastly,  there  is  the  argument  derivable 
from  the  peculiar  brightness  of  the 
planets  Jupiter  and  Saturn.  These 
planets  might  be  so  hot  as  to  glow  with 
an  intense  light  and  heat,  yet  no  part  of 


their  light  might .  be  discernible,  the 
deep  cloud-layers  simply  cutting  it  off 
before  it  reached  the  outermost  or  visible 
cloud  surface.  Or  this  might  happen 
with  all  the  rays  except  those  which 
travelled  the  shortest  way  through  the 
cloud-layers.  In  the  former  case  we 
should  perceive  some  of  the  inherent 
light  of  these  planets,  in  the  latter  we 
should  only  perceive  their  inherent  light 
in  the  central  parts  of  the  disc,  which 
would  therefore  look  brighter  than  the 
parts  near  the  'edge.  This  last  is  the 
phenomenon  actually  observed,  but  it 
does  not  of  itself  suffice  to  prove  (though 
rendering  it  highly  probable)  that  the 
light  from  the  middle  portion  of  the  disc 
is  in  part  inherent.  Nevertheless  the 
planet's  surface  might,  as  I  have  already 
said,  be  intensely  hot,  and  yet  no  trace 
of  the  inherent  light  be  perceptible  by  us. 
That,  however,  could  only  happen  be- 
cause of  the  existence  of  very  deep  cloud- 
layers  entirely  shrouding  the  glowing 
planet,  and  in  this  case,  as  the  clouds 
would  probably — like  our  own  clouds — 
have  a  much  higher  reflective  capacity 
than  rock  surfaces  [have,  we  should  ex- 
pect to  find  the  planets  Jupiter  and 
Saturn  shining  much  more  brightly, 
though  only  by  reflected  light,  than  they 
would  if  their  surface  resembled  that  of 
our  own  earth,  or  Mars,  or  Jupiter.  Now 
the  following  table  from  Zollner's 
"  Grundziige  einer  allgemeinen  Photome- 
tric des  Himmels,"  gives  very  interesting 
evidence  on  this  point : — 


Snow  just  fallen  reflects  about  783  parts  of  1000  of  incident  light ; 

White  paper  **  **       700 

Jupiter's  surface       **  "      624 

Saturn's  surface        "  '*      498 

Uranus's  surface       **  '*      640 

Neptune's  surface     "  **      465 
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whereas 


White  sandstone  reflects  only  about  237  parts  of  1000  of  incident  light  ; 
Clay  marl  "         "  **      156 

Mars's  surface  "        "  "      267 


The  Moon's  surface 


II 


We  may  take  Jupiter  and  Saturn 
together,  and  Mars  and  the  moon ;  get- 
ting average  reflective  power  of  giant 
planets  :  that  of  small  planets::  561  : 
220 ;  or  the  giant  planets,  if  they  owe 
their  light  entirely  to  reflection,  have  a 
reflective  power  more  than  2^  times 
greater  than  that  of  the  small  bodies. 
Mars  and  the  moon.     As  the  sea  regions 
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of  Mars  are  observably  darker  than  his 
land  regions,  it  is  probable  that  oar  earth, 
if  her  light  coud  be  estimated  in  the  same 
way  (by  an  observer  on  Mercury  or 
Venus)  would  be  found  to  have  a  smaller 
average  reflective  power  than  Mars,  her 
seas  being  so  much  larger. 

We  are  forced  by  this  argument  to  one 
of  two  conclusions— either  Jupiter  and 
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Saturn  shine  in  part  by  inherent  light,  or 
they  are  so  thoroughly  cloud-wrapped  as 
to  have  a  very  high  reflective  power. 
Either  conclusion  would  agree  equally 
well  with  the  theory  I  have  advocated, 
though,  of  course,  the  former  would  be 
much  more  effective,  and  would  in  fact 
be  quite  decisive  in  its  favor. 

For  my  own  part,  I  think  that  the 
photometric  evidence  renders  it  very 
probable  that  a  slight  portion  of  the  light 
of  the  planets  Jupiter  and  Saturn  is  in- 
herent ;  and  I  think  the  color  of  the 
equatorial  belt  of  Jupiter  and  its  changes 
of  color  correspond  with  this  view.  I 
should  be  disposed  to  assign,  as  the  re- 
flective power  of  Jupiter  (his  albedo^  as 
Zollner  calls  it)  about  500,  or  more  than 
twice  the  reflective  power  of  white  sand- 
stone, and  thus  to  attribute  about  one- 
fifth  of  Jupiter's  light  to  the  planet's  in- 
herent lustre.  (In  Saturn's  case  ZOllner's 
observations  are  much  less  satisfactory — 
his  measures  indeed  of  the  planet's  total 
light  were  probably  even  more  satisfac- 
tory than  in  Jupiter's  case,  but  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  to  take  properly  into 
account  the  effect  of  the  ring-system, 
which,  though  very  much  foreshortened 
when  Zollner  made  his  observations, 
must  nevertheless  have  appreciably 
affected  his  results.)  All  the  known  facts 
accord  well  with  this  view. 

Certainly  the  spectroscopic  evidence 
recently  obtained  by  Vogel,  or  rather  the 
general  spectroscopic  evidence  (for  his 
results  are  not  new)  is  not  opposed,  as 
he  seems  to  imagine,  to  the  theory  that 
the  actual  surface  of  Jupiter  is  intensely 
hot.  His  argument  is  that,  because  dark 
lines  are  seen  in  the  spectrum  of  Jupiter, 
which  are  known  to  belong  to  the  absorb- 
tion  spectrum  of  aqueous  vapor,  the 
planet's  surface  cannot  be  intensely  hot. 
But  Jupiter's  absorption  spectrum  belongs 
to  layers  of  his  atmosphere  lying  far 
above  his  surface.  We  can  no  more  infer 
— nay,  we  can  far  less  infer — the  actual 
temperature  of  Jupiter's  surface  from  the 
temperature  of  the  layers  which  produce 
his  absorption  spectrum,  than  a  being  who 
approached  our  earth  from  without  obser- 
ving the  low  temperature  of  the  air  ten  or 
twelve  miles  above  the  sea-level  could  in- 
fer thence  the  temperature  of  the  earth's 
surface.  There  may  be,  in  my  opinion 
there  almost  certainly  are^  lasers  of  cloud 
several  thousand  miles  deep  between  the 
surface  we  see  and  the  real  surface  of  the 


planet.  I  do  not  suppose  that  the  inhe- 
rent light  referred  to  above  as  probably 
received  from  Jupiter,  is  light  coming 
directly  from  his  glowing  surface,  but  the 
glow  of  cloud  masses  high  above  his  sur- 
face, and  illuminated  by  it,  —  perhaps 
even  the  glow  of  cloud-layers  lit  up 
by  lowe^:  cloud-layers  which  themselves 
even  may  not  receive  the  direct  light 
emitted  by  his  real  surface. 

To  sum  up,  it  appears  to  me,  that  a 
theory  to  which  we  are  led  by  many 
effective  and  some  apparently  irresistible 
arguments,  and  against  which  no  known 
facts  appear  to  afford  any  argument  of 
force,  should  replace  the  ordinary  theory, 
originated  in  a  haphazard  way,  and  in 
whose  favor  no  single  argument  of 
weight  has  ever  been  adduced.  Since  it 
appears, — (i)  that  if  the  accepted  theory 
of  the  development  of  our  system  is  true, 
the  large  planets  must  of  necessity  be  far 
younger,  that  is  hotter,  than  our  earth 
and  other  small  planets  ;  (2)  that  if  made 
of  similar  materials,  those  planets  must 
of  necessity  be  far  denser  than  they 
actually  are,  unless  they  are  very  much 
hotter  than  the  earth  ;  (3)  that  the  atmos- 
pheres (judging  of  their  depth  from  the 
planet's  appearance)  would  be  compressed 
into  solid  and  very  dense  matter  under 
the  planet's  attraction  unless  exceedingly 
hot  throughout  their  lower  layers ;  (4) 
that  the  belts  and  their  changes  imply  the 
uprush  and  downrush  of  heated  masses 
of  vapor  through  enormous  depths  of 
atmosphere ;  (5)  that  the  cloud-belts 
neither  change  with  the  progress  of  the 
day  nor  of  the  year  in  the  large  planets, 
but  in  a  manner  in  no  way  referrible  to 
the  sun,  and  are  therefore  presumably 
raised  by  the  intense  heat  of  the  planet's 
own  substance ;  (6)  that  so  remarkable 
are  the  changes  taking  place  in  the  atmos- 
pheres of  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  as  appreci- 
ably (even  at  our  enormous  distance)  to 
affect  the  figure  of  those  planets;  and 
(7)  that  the  planets  shine  with  more  than 
2^  times  the  brightness  they  would  have 
if  their  visible  surface  were  formed  of 
even  so  lustrous  a  substance  as  white 
sandstone — I  think  the  conclusion  is  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  demonstrated  that 
the  planets  Jupiter  and  Saturn  really  are 
in  a  state  of  intense  heat.  If  they  ever 
are  to  be  the  abode  of  life,  they  will 
probably  not  be  ready  to  subserve  that 
purpose  for  hundreds  of  millions  of 
years. — Popular  Science  Review. 
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"OUT    OF    THE    MOUTH    OF    BABES." 

My  little  niece  and  I — I  read 

My  Plato  in  my  easy  chair : 
And  she  was  building  on  the  floor 

A  pack  of  cards  with  wondrous  care. 

We  worked  in  silence,  but,  alas ! 

Among  the  cards  a  mighty  spill. 
And  then  the  little  ape  exclaimed, 

"Well!     Such  is  life!     Look,  Uncle  Will!" 

I  gave  a  start  and  dropped  my  book — 

It  was  the  Phaedo  I  had  reswi — 
A  sympathetic  current  thrilled, 

Like  lightning,  through  my  heart  and  head. 

I  eyed  with  curious  awe  the  child. 
The  unconscious  Sibyl,  where  she  sat. 

Whose  thoughtless  tongue  could  babble  forth 
Strange  parables  of  life  and  fate. 

Yes,  such  is  life!  a  Babel  house, 
A  common  doom  hath  tumbled  all. 

King,  Queen,  and  Knave,  and  plain,  and  trump, 
A  motley  crew  in  motley  fall ! 

We  rear  our  hopes,  no  Pharaoh's  tomb. 
Nor  brass  could  build  so  sure  a  name ; 

But,  soon  or  late,  a  sad  collapse. 
And  great  the  ruin  of  the  same. 

Ah  such  is  life !  Oh,  sad  and  strange 
That  Love  and  Wisdom  so  ordain ! 

Some  ere  the  Builder's  hands  have  yet 
One  card  against  another  lain ; 

Some  when  the  house  is  tiny  still ; 

Some  when  you've  built  a  little  more ; 
And  some  when  patience  hath  achieved 

A  second,  third,  or  higher  floor. 

Or  should  you  win  the  topmost  stage. 
Yet  is  the  strength  but  toil  and  pain — 

And  here  the  tiny  voice  rejoined, 
"  But  I  can  build  it  up  again.' 


i> 


My  height  of  awe  was  reached.    Can  babes 

Behold  what  reason  scans  in  vain? 
Ah,  childhood  is  divine,  I  thought, — 

Yes,  Lizzie,  build  it  up  again ! 

Cornhill  Magazine, 
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Chapter  I. 


THE     FAMILY. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  say  how  P^n- 
ninghame  Castle  had  got  that  imposing 
name.      It  was  an  old  house  standing 
almost  on  the  roadside,  at  least  at  the 
termination   of  a    rough   country  road 
leading  from  the  village,  which  widened 
into  a  square  space  at  the  side  of  the 
house.     The  village  road  was  lined  with 
trees,  and  it  pleased  the  Musgraves  to 
believe  that  it  had  been  in  happier  days 
the    avenue   to  their  ancient   dwelling, 
while  the  rough  square  at  the  end  had 
been   the   courtyard.     The  place  itself 
consisted  of  a   small  mansion  not  im- 
portant enough  to  be  very  distinctive  in 
architecture,  bailt  on  to  the  end  of  an  old 
hall,   the   only   remaining   portion  of  a 
much   older  and  greater   house.     This 
hall   was  entered   directly  by   a    great 
door  of  heavy  oak,  from  which  a  slope 
of  ancient  causeway  descended  into  the 
road  below — an  entrance  which  was  the 
only  thing   like  a  castle   in   the  whole 
ensemble^  though  it  ought  to  have  led  to 
an  ancient  gateway  and  portcullis  rather 
than  to  the  great   door  generally  wide 
open,  through  which,  according  to  the 
story,  a  horseman  once  entered  to  scare 
the  guests  at  their  feast  and  defy  the 
master  at  the  head  of  the  table.     The 
hall  was  not  used  for  such  festive  pur- 
poses now,  nor  threatened  by  such  war- 
like intruders.     It  had  known  evil  for- 
tune in  its  day  and  had  been  degraded 
into  a  barn,  its  windows  blocked  up,  its 
decorations  destroyed — but  had  come  to 
life  again  for  the  last  fifty  years  and  had 
come   back   to   human  use,  though  no 
longer  as  of  old.     Round  the  corner  was 
the  front  of  the  old  mansion,  built  in  that 
pallid  gray  stone,  which  adds  a  sentiment 
of  age,  like  the  ashy  paleness  of  very  old 
people,  to  the  robust  antiquity  of  mason- 
work  more  lasting  than  any  that  is  done 
now.     Successive  squires  had  nibbled  at 
this  old  front,  making  windows   there 
and    doorways  here :     windows    which 
cut   through  the    string-courses   above, 
and  a  prim  Georgian  front  door,  not  even 
in  the  centre  of  the  old  arched  entrance, 
which  had  been  filled  up,  which  gave  a 
certain  air  of  disreputable  irregularity  to 


the  pale  and  stem  old  dwelling-place. 
Ivy  and  other  clinging  growths  fortu- 
nately hid  a  great  deal  of  this  and  added 
importance  to  the  four  great  stacks  of 
chimneys  which,  mantled  in  its  short, 
large  leaves  and  perpetual  greenness, 
looked  like  turrets,  and  dignified  the 
house.  A  lake  behind  somewhat  coldly 
blue,  and  a  great  hill  in  front  somewhat 
coldly  green,  showed  all  the  features  of 
that  north  country  which  was  not  far 
enough  north  for  the  wild  vigor  and  vivi- 
fying tints  of  brown  bracken  and  heather. 
The  lake  came  closely  up  in  a  little  bay 
behind  the  older  part  of  the  house  where 
there  was  a  rocky  harbor  for  the  boats 
of  the  family;  and  betweeD  this  little 
bay  and  the  gray  walls  was  the  flower 
garden,  old-fashioned  and  bright  though 
turned  towards  the  unkindly  east.  Be- 
yond this  was  a  kind  of  broken  park 
with  some  fine  trees  and  a  great  deal  of 
rough  underwood,  which  stretched  along 
the  further  shore  of  the  lake  and  gave 
an  air  of  dignity  to  the  dwelling  on 
that  side.  This  was  still  called  "  the 
Chase "  as  the  house  was  called  the 
Castle,  in  memory  it  might  be  supposed 
of  better  days.  The  Musgraves  had 
been  cavaliers  and  had  wasted  their  sub- 
stance in  favor  of  the  Charleses,  and 
their  lands  had  been  ravaged,  their  park 
broken  up  into  fields,  their  avenue  made 
a  common  road,  half  by  hostile  neighbors, 
half  by  vulgar  intrusion,  in  the  days  when 
the  revolutionists  had  the  upper  hand. 
So  they  said,  at  least,  and  pleas  of  this 
kind  are  respected  generally,  save  by  the 
very  cynical.  Certainly  the  present  oc- 
cupants of  the  house  believed  it  fervent- 
ly, and  so  did  the  village ;  and  if  it  was 
nothing  more  it  was  a  great  comfort  and 
support  to  the  family,  and  made  them 
regard  the  rude  approach  to  **  the  castle" 
with  forbearance.  The  public  right  of 
way  had  been  established  in  those  stormy 
times.  It  was  a  sign  even  of  the  old 
greatness  of  the  house.  It  was  better 
than  trim  lawns  and  smiling  gardens, 
which  would  have  required  a  great  deal 
of  keeping  up.  It  was,  however,  a 
family  understanding  that  the  first  Mus- 
grave  who  made  a  rich  marriage,  or  who 
in  any  other  way  become  a  favorite  of 
fortune,  should  by  some  vague  means — 
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an  act  of  parliament  or  otherwise — re- 
claim the  old  courtyard  and  avenue  and 
plant  a  pair  of  magnificent  gates  between 
the  castle  and  the  village  :  also  buy  back 
all  the  old  property ;  also  revive  the  title 
of  Baron  of  Penninghame,  which  had 
been  in  abeyance  for  the  last  two  hun- 
dred years,  and  do  many  other  things  to 
glorify  and  elevate  the  family  to  its  pris- 
tine position  ;  and  no  Musgrave  doubted 
that  this  deliverer  would  come  sooner  or 
later,  which  took  the  bitterness  out  of 
their  patience  in  the  mean  time  and  gave 
them  courage  to  wait. 

Another  encouraging  circumstance  in 
their  lot  was  that  they  were  fully 
acknowledged  as  the  oldest  family  in 
the  county.  Other  and  richer  persons 
pushed  in  before  them  to  its  dignities, 
and  they  were  no  doubt  very  much  left 
out  of  its  gaieties  and  pleasures  ;  but  no 
one  doubted  that  they  had  a  right  to 
take  the  lead  if  ever  they  were  rich 
enough.  This,  however,  did  not  seem 
likely,  for  the  moment  at  least.  The 
family  at  Penninghame  had,  what  is  much 
to  be  avoided  by  families  which  would 
be  happy,  a  history,  and  a  very  recent 
one.  There  were  two  sons,  but  neither 
of  them  had  been  seen  at  the  castle  for 
nearly  fifteen  years,  and  with  the  name 
of  the  elder  of  these,  there  was  connected 
a  dark  and  painful  story,  not  much 
known  to  the  new  generation,  but  very 
well  remembered  by  all  the  middle-aged 
people  in  the  county.  Young  Musgrave 
had  been  for  a  year  or  two  the  most  pop- 
ular young  squire  in  the  north  country, 
but  his  brightness  had  ended  in  dismal 
clouds  of  misfortune  and  trouble  and 
bloodshedding,  with  perhaps  crime  in- 
volved, and  certainly  many  of  the  penal- 
ties of  crime.  He  had  not  been  seen  in 
the  north  country  since  the  crisis  which 
made  all  the  world  acquainted  with  his 
unfortunate  name ;  and  neither  had  his 
younger  brother  been  seen  again  in  their 
father's  house,  which  was  thus  left  deso- 
late, except  for  the  one  daughter,  who 
had  been  its  delight  before  and  was  now 
its  only  stay.  So  far  as  the  country 
knew,  young  Musgrave  still  lived,  though 
he  was  never  mentioned,  for  there  had 
been  no  signs  of  mourning  in  the  house, 
such  as  must  have  intimated  to  the 
neighbors  the  fact  of  John's  death — which 
also  of  course  would  have  made  Ran- 
dolph the  heir.     But  not  even  Randolph 


appeared  from  his  good  living  in  the 
West  of  England  to  break  the  monotony 
of  life  in  his  father's  house.  Squire 
Musgrave  and  his  daughter  lived  there 
alone  now.  They  had  been  alone  these 
fifteen  years.  They  had  little  society 
and  did  not  keep  up  a  large  establish- 
ment. He  was  old,  and  she  was  no 
longer  young  enough  to  care  for  the  gaie- 
ties of  the  rural  neighborhood.  'Thus 
they  had  fallen  out  of  the  current  of 
affairs.  The  family  was  "much  re- 
spected," but  comparatively  little  heard 
of  after  the  undesired  and  undesirable 
notoriety  it  had  once  gained. 

Thus  abandoned  by  its  sons,  and  de- 
nuded of  the  strongest  elements  of  life,  it 
may  well  be  supposed  that  the  castle  at 
Penninghame  was  a  melancholy  house. 
What  more  easy  than  to  conjure  up  the 
saddest  picture  of  such  a  dwelling? 
The  old  man,  seated  in  his  desolate 
home,  brooding  over  perhaps  the  sins  of 
his  sons,  perhaps  his  own — some  injudi- 
cious indulgence,  or  untimely  severity 
which  had  driven  them  from  him ;  while 
the  sister,  worn  out  by  the  monotony  of 
her  solitary  life,  shut  herself  out  from  all 
society,  and  spent  her  life  in  longing  for 
the  absent,  and  pleading  for  them — a 
sad,  solitary  woman,  with  no  pleasure  in 
her  lot,  except  that  of  the  past.  The 
picture  would  have  been  as  appropriate 
as  touching,  but  it  would  not  have  been 
true.  Old  Mr.  Musgrave  was  not  the 
erring  father  of  romance.  He  was  a 
well-preserved  and  spare  little  man,  over 
sixty,  with  cheeks  of  streaky  red,  like 
winter  apples,  and  white  hair,  which  he 
wore  rather  long,  falling  on  the  velvet 
collar  of  his  old-fashioned  coat.  He  had 
been  an  outdoor  man  in  his  day,  and  had 
farmed,  and  shot,  and  hunted,  like  others 
of  his  kind,  so  far  as  his  straitened  means 
and  limited  stables  permitted ;  but  years 
and  circumstances  had  impaired  his 
activity,  and  he  had  been  strong  enough 
to  retire  of  his  own  free  will,  while  grace- 
ful abdication  was  still  in  his  power. 
He  spent  most  of  his  time  now  in  his 
library,  with  only  a  constitutional  walk, 
or  easy  ramble  upon  his  steady  old  cob, 
to  vary  his  life,  except  when  quarter  ses- 
sions called  him  forth,  or  any  other  duty 
of  the  magistracy,  to  which  he  paid  the 
most  conscientious  attention.  The  Mus- 
graves  were  not  people  whom  it  was  easy 
to  crush,  and  Fate  had  a  hard  bargain  in 
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the  old  squire,  who  found  himself  one 
occupation   when  deprived   of  another 
with  a  spirit  not  often  existing  in  old 
age.     He  had  committed  plenty  of  mis- 
takes in  his  day,  and  some  which  had 
been  followed  by  tragical  consequences, 
a  practical  demonstration  of  evil  which 
fortunately  does  not  attend  all  the  errors 
of  life  ;  but  he  did  not  brood  over  them 
in  his  old  library,  nor  indulge  unavailing 
compunctions,  nor  consider  himself  under 
any  doom;  but  on  the  contrary  studied 
his  favorite  problems  in  genealogy  and 
heraldry,  and  county  history,  and  corre- 
sponded with  Notes  and  Queries^  and  was 
in  his  way  very  comfortable.     He  it  was 
who   first    pointed    out    that    doubtful 
blazoning  of  Marmion's  shield,  "  color 
upon  color,"  which  raised  so  lively  a  dis- 
cussion ;  and  in  questions  of  this  kind 
he  was  an  authority,  and  thoroughly  en- 
joyed the  little  tills  and  controversies, 
many  of  them  as  warm  as  their  subjects 
were  insignificant.     His  family  was  drop- 
ping, or  rather  had  dropped,  into  decay  ; 
his  eldest  son  had  been  virtually  lost  to 
him  for  a  dozen  years ;  his  youngest  son 
was  alienated  and  a  stranger ;  and  some 
of  this  at  least  was  the  father's  fault. 
But  neither  the  decay  of  the  house,  nor 
the  reflection  that  he  was  at  least  partially 
to  blame,  made  any  great  difference  to 
the  squire.     There  had  no  doubt  been 
moments,  and  even  hours,  when  he  had 
felt  it    bitterly ;     but    these    moments, 
though  perhaps  they  count  for  more  than 
years  in  a  man's  life,  do  not  certainly  last 
so  long,  and  age  has  a  way  of  counter- 
feiting 'virtue,   which  is  generally  very 
successful,  even  to  its  personal  conscious- 
ness.    Mr.    Musgrave  was  generally  re- 
spected, and  he  felt  himself  to  be  entirely 
respectable.     He  sat  in  his  library  and 
worked  away  among  his  county  histories, 
without  either  compunction  or  regret — 
who  could  throw  a  stone  at  him  ?     He 
had  been  rather  unfortunate  in  his  family, 
that  was  all  that  could  be  said. 

And  Mary  Musgrave,  his  daughter, 
was  just  as  little  disposed  to  brood  upon 
the  past.  She  had  shed  many  tears  in 
her  day,  and  suffered  many  things.  Per- 
haps it  was  in  consequence  of  the  family 
troubles  which  had  come  upon  her  just 
at  the  turning-point  in  her  life  that  she 
had  never  married  ;  for  she  had  been  one 
of  the  beauties  of  the  district — courted 
and  admired  by  everybody,  and  wooed 
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by  many :    by   some  who  indeed   still 
found  her  beautiful,  and  by  some  who  had 
learned  to  laugh  at  the  old  unhappiness 
of  which  she  was  the  cause.     Miss  Mus- 
grave did  not  like  these  last,  which  was 
perhaps  natural ;    and  even  now  there 
would  be  a  tone  of  satire  in  her  voice 
when  she  noted  the  late  marriage  of  one 
or  another  of  her  old  adorers.     Women 
do  not  like  men  whose  hearts  they  have 
broken  to  get  quite  healed,  aud  console 
themselves  ;  this  is  perhaps  a  poor  feel- 
ing, but  it  is  instinctive,  and  though  it 
may  be  stoutly  struggled  against  in  some 
cases,  and  chidden  into  silence  in  many, 
it  still  maintains  an  untolerated  yet  obsti- 
nate life.      She  was  glad  and  laughed 
when  she  heard  the  news ;  but  yet  there 
was  a  sharper  tone   in  her  congratula- 
tions.     But  neither  those  little  jars,  nor 
yet  the  more  evident  grief  of  her  bro- 
thers' long  disappearance,  had  affected 
her  seriously.     She  lived  a  not  unhappy 
life,  notwithstanding  all  that  had  hap- 
pened.    It  was  she  who  did  everything 
that   was   done  at  Penninghame.     The 
reins  which  her  father  had  dropped  al- 
most unawares  she  had  taken  up.     She 
managed  the  estate ;  kept  the  bailiff  in 
order ;  did  all  business  that  was  neces- 
sary with  the  lawyer ;  and  what  was  a 
greater  feat  still,  kept  her  father  unaware- 
of  the  almost  absolute  authority  which< 
she  exercised  in  his  affairs.     It  had  liu- 
be  done,  and  she  had  not  hesitated  to 
do  it ;  and  on  the  whole,  she,  too,  though* 
ahe  had  suffered  many  heartaches  in  her 
day,  was  not  unhappy  now,  but  lived  a 
life  of  full  activity  and  occupaiioa.     She- 
was  five-and-thirty  and  gray-hairedi — she 
who  had  been  one  of  the  fairest  flowers, 
of  the  north  country.     A  woman  always 
has  to  come  down  from  that  eminence 
somehow  ;  whether  she  does  it  by  becom- 
ing some  one's  wife,  or  by  merely  falling 
back  into  the  silence  of  the  past,  and 
leaving  the  place  free  for  others,  does 
not  much  matter.     Perhaps,  indeed,  it  is 
the  old  maid  who  has  the  best  of  it.     A 
little  romance  continues  to  encircle  .her 
in  the  eyes  of  most  of  those  who  admired 
her.     She  has  not  married — why  has  she 
not  married — that  once  admired  of  alL 
admirers.?     Has  it  been  that  she,  too,, 
shared  the  lot  which  she  inflicted  on  so' 
many,  and  was  not  loved  where  she  loved } 
or  was  it  perhaps  that  she  had  made  a 
mistake — sent  away  some  one,  perhaps 
21 
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who  knows,  the  very  man  who  thought 
of  her  thus  kindly  and  regretfully,  whom 
she  was  afterwards  sorry  to  have  sent 
away  ?  Nobody  said  this  in  words,  but 
Mary  Musgrave  at  thirty-five  was  more 
tenderly  thought  of  than  Lady  Staunton, 
who  had  been  ihe  rival  queen  of  the 
county.  Lady  Staunton  was  stout  now- 
adays ;  in  men's  minds,  when  they  met 
her  sailing  into  a,  ball-room,  prematurely 
indued  with  the  duties  of  chaperon  to 
her  husband's  grown-up  daughters,  there 
would  arise  a  half-amused  wonder  how 
they  could  have  worshipped  at  her  feet 
as  they  once  did.  "  Can  this  muckle 
wife  be  my  true  love  Jean  ?'*  they  said 
to  themselves.  But  Miss  Musgrave,  who 
was  slim  as  a  girl  in  her  unwedded  ob- 
scurity, and  whose  eyes  some  people 
thought  as  bright  as  ever,  though  her  hair 
was  gray,  gave  rise  to  no  such  irreverent 
thoughts.  There  were  men  scattered 
through  the  world  who  had  a  romantic 
regard,  a  profound  respect  still  for  this 
woman  whom  they  had  loved,  and  who 
had  preserved  the  distinction  of  loving 
no  one  in  return.  Nobody  had  died  for 
love  of  her,  though  some  had  threatened 
it ;  but  this  visionary  atmosphere  of  past 
adoration  about  her  supplied  a  delicate 
homage,  such  as  is  agreeable  even  to  an 
old  maiden's  heart. 

And  Miss  Musgrave's  life  was  spent 
chiefly  in  the  old  hall  as  her  father's  was 
spent  in  his  library.  She  had  been  full 
of  gay  activity  in  her  youth,  a  bold  and 
graceful  horsewoman,  ready  for  anything 
that  was  going ;  but,  with  the  same  sense 
of  fitness  that  wooed  the  squire  to  his  re- 
tirement, she  too  had  retired.  She  had 
put  aside  her  riding-habits  along  with 
her  muslins,  and  wore  nothing  but  rich 
neutraltinted  silk  gowns.  Her  only  ex- 
travagance was  a  pair  of  ponies,  which 
she  drove  into  the  county  town  when 
she  had  business  to  do,  or  to  pay  an  oc- 
casional visit  to  her  friends  ;  but  for  far 
the  greater  part  of  her  time  she  was  vis- 
ible to  her  little  world  in  the  old  hall, 
where  all  her  favorites  and  allies  came, 
and  all  her  poor  people  from  the  vil- 
lage, who  found  her  seated  like  a  scrip- 
tural potentate  in  the  gate,  ready  to  set- 
tle all  quarrels  and  administer  impartial 
justice.  The  hall  was  connected  with 
the  house  by  a  short  passage  and  two 
doors,  which  shut  out  all  interchange  of 
sound.     There  was  nothing  above  it  but 


the  high-pitched  roof,  the  turret  chim- 
neys, and  the  ivy,  nor  was  any  interposi- 
tion of  servants  necessary  to  usher  in 
visitors  by  that  ever  open  way.  This 
was  a  thing  which  deeply  affected  the 
spirits  and  feelings  of  Eastwood,  the 
only  male  functionary  in  the  house — the 
most  irreproachable  of  butlers.  A  door 
which  opened  straight  into  a  room  was 
felt  by  him  to  be  an  insult  to  the  family  ; 
it  was  more  like  a  farmhouse  than  a 
castle,  and  as  for  Miss  Musgrave  she 
was  just  as  bad,  too  affable,  a  deal  too 
affable,  talking  to  any  one  that  came  to 
her,  the  tramps  on  the  road  as  well  as  the 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  whose  unwilling 
steeds  pranced  and  curveted  on  the  old 
slope  of  causeway.  This  was  a  standing 
grievance  to  the  butler,  whose  complaint 
was  that  the  **  presteedge"  of  the  fam- 
ily was  in  hourly  jeopardy,  and  his  per- 
sistent complaint  had  thrown  a  shade  of 
dissatisfaction  over  the  household.  This, 
however,  did  not  move  the  lady  of  the 
house.  Eastwood  and  the  rest  did  not 
know,  though  some  other  people  did, 
that  it  was  the  proudest  woman  in  the 
county  whom  they  accused  of  being  too 
affable,  and  who  received  all  the  world 
in  the  old  hall  without  the  assistance  of 
any  gentleman  usher.  There  were  no 
windows  in  the  side  of  the  hall  which 
fronted  the  road,  but  only  this  huge 
oaken  door,  all  studded  with  bars  and 
elaborate  hinges  of  iron.  On  the  other 
side  there  was  a  recess,  with  a  large 
square  window  and  cushioned  seats, 
"  restored  "  by  village  workmen  in  a  not 
very  perfect  way,  but  still  preserving  the 
ample  and  noble  lines  of  its  original  de- 
sign. This  windowed  recess  was  higher 
than  the  rest  of  the  hall,  the  walls  of 
which  were  low,  though  the  roof  was 
lofty.  But  towards  the  front  the  only 
light  was  from  the  doorway,  which 
looked  due  west,  and  beheld  all  the  sun- 
sets, flooding  the  ancient  place  with  af- 
ternoon light  and  glories  of  evening 
color.  The  slanting  light  seemed  to 
sweep  in  like  an  actual  visitor  in  all  its 
sheen  of  crimson  and  purple,  when  the 
rest  of  the  house  was  in  the  still  and 
hush  of  the  gray  evening.  This  was 
where  Miss  Musgrave  held  her  throne. 

Thus  Penninghame  Castle  stood  at 
the  moment  this  story  begins.  The  lake 
gleaming  cold  towards  the  north,  rip- 
pling  against  the  pebbles  in  the  little 
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inlet  which  held  the  two  boats ;  the  bro- 
ken ground  and  ancient  trees  of  the  Chase 
lying  eastward,  getting  the  early  lights  of 
the  morning,  as  did  the  flower-garden, 
which  lay  bright  under  the  old  walls.  A 
little  genial  hum  of  the  kindly  north- 
country  women  servants,  who  had  been 
there  for  a  lifetime,  or  who  were  the 
daughters  and  cousins  of  those  who  had 
been  there  for  a  lifetime,  with  Eastwood 
strutting  important  among  them — the 
one  big  cock  among  this  barndoor  com- 
pany— made  itself  audible  now  and 
then,  a  respectful  subdued  human  ac- 
companiment to  the  ripple  of  the  lake 
and  the  whispering  of  the  wind  among 
the  trees  :  and  now  and  then  a  cheerful 
cackle  of  poultry,  the  sounds  of  the 
ponies  in  the  stable,  or  the  squire's  re- 
spectable cob  :  the  heavy  steps  of  the 
gardener  walking  slowly  along  the  gravel 
paths.  But  for  these  tranquil  sounds, 
which  but  stilled  the  stillness  there  was 
nothing  but  quiet  in  and  about  the  old 
house.  There  had  been  a  time  when 
much  had  happened  there,  when  there 
had  been  angry  dissensions,  family  con- 
vulsions, storms  of  mutual  reproach  and 
reproof,  outbursts  of  tears  and  crying. 
But  all  that  was  over.  Nothing  had  hap- 
pened at  Penninghame  for  a  dozen  years 
and  more.  The  old  squire  in  his  library 
and  Mary  in  her  favorite  old  chamber  lived 
as  though  there  were  no  breaks  in  life, 
no  anguishes,  no  convulsions,  as  quietly 
as  their  trees,  as  steadily  as  their  old 
walls,  as  if  existence  could  neither  change 
nor  end.  Thus  they  went  on  from  day 
to  day  and  from  year  to  year,  in  a  rou- 
tine which  occupied  and  satisfied,  and 
kept  the  sense  of  living  in  their  minds, 
but  in  a  lull  and  hush  of  all  adventure, 
of  all  commotion,  of  all  excitement. 
Time  passed  over  them  and  left  no  trace, 
save  those  touches  imperceptible  at  the 
moment  which  sorrow  or  passion  could 
surpass  in  effect  in  one  day,  yet  which 
tell  as  surely  at  the  end.  This  was  how 
things  were  at  Penninghame  when  this 
story  begins. 

Chapter  II. 

MARY. 

It  was  not  one  of  Mary  Musgrave's  fan- 
cies to  furnish  her  hall  like  a  drawing- 
room.  She  had  collected  round  her  a 
few  things  for  use,  but  she  was  not  rich 


enough  to  make  her  favorite  place  into 
a  toy,  as  so  many  people  do,  nor  had  she 
the  opportunity  of  "  picking  up"  rarities 
to  ornament  it,  as  she  might  have  liked 
to  do  had  she  been  rich  enough.     The 
room  had  been  a  barn  fifty  years  before. 
Then  it  became  a  family  storeroom,  was 
fitted  up  at  one  end  with  closets  and 
cupboards,  and  became  the  receptacle 
for  apples  and  such  homely  riches.     It 
was  Mary  only  who  had  rescued  it  back 
again  to  gentler  use ;  and  she  had  not 
been  able  to  redecorate  or  renew  it  with 
careful  pretence  at  antiquity  as  a  richer 
or  a  more   fully-trained   person   could 
have  done.     All  that  she  could  do  for  it 
was  to  collect  her  own  doings  tbere^  and 
all  the  implements  for  her  work.     The 
windowed  recess  which  got  the  morning 
sun  was  her  business-room.     There  stood 
an  old  secretaire,  or  escritoire,  chosen 
not  because  of  its  age  or  suitability,  but 
because  it  was  the  only  thing  she  had 
available,  a  necessity  which  often  confers 
as  much  grace  as  the  happiest  choice. 
Opposite  the  doorway  was  an  old  buffet, 
rough,  yet  not  uncharacteristic,  which 
had  been  scrubbed  clean  by  a  generous 
house-maid  when  Miss   Musgrave  first 
took   to   the   hall.     And  much  it   had 
wanted  that  cleaning ;  but  the  soap  and 
the  water  and  the  scrubbing-brush  had 
not  agreed  very  well,  it  must  be  allowed, 
with  the  carved  mahogany,  which  ought 
to  have  been  oak.     Between  the  open 
door  and  this  big  piece  of  furniture  was 
a  square  of  old   Turkey  carpet,   very 
much  faded,  yet  still  agreeable  to  the 
eye,  and  a  spindle-legged  table  of  Queen 
Anne's  days,  with  drawers,  which  held 
Miss  Musgrave 's  knitting  and  a  book, 
and  sometimes  homelier  matters,  mend- 
ings which  she  chose  to  do  herself,  cal- 
culations which  were  not  meant  for  the 
common  eye.     It  was  an  afternoon  of 
October,  warm  with  the  shining  of  that 
second  summer  which  comes  even  in  the 
north.     The  sunshine  came  so  far  into 
the  room  that  it  caught  the  edges  of  the 
carpet,  and  made  a  false  show  of  gold 
upon  the  faded  wool ;    and  it  was  so 
warm  that  Miss  Musgrave  had  drawn  her 
chair  farther  into  the  room  than  usual, 
and  sat  in  the  shade  to  escape  the  un- 
usual warmth.     At  this  moment  she  was 
not  doing   anything.      She  was  sitting 
quite    silent,  the  book  she   had    been 
reading  laid   open   upon  her  knee,  en- 
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joying  the  sun,  as  people  enjoy  it 
to  whom  it  suddenly  reveals  itself  after 
date  when  it  is  past  expectation.  In 
the  end  of  October  in  the  north  coun- 
try, people  have  ceased  to  think  of 
warmth  out  of  doors,  or  any  blaze  of 
kindly  light  from  the  skies,  and  the 
morning  had  been  gray  though  very 
mild.  It  had  caught  Mary  as  she  sat,  a 
little  chilly,  close  to  her  opened  door, 
thinking  of  a  shawl,  and  had  transfigured 
the  landscape  and  the  heavens  and  her 
own  sentiments  all  at  once.  She  was 
sitting  with  her  hands  in  her  lap,  and 
the  open  book  on  her  knee,  thinking  of 
it,  surprised  by  the  sweetness  of  it,  feel- 
ing it  penetrate  into  her  very  heart, 
though  she  had  drawn  her  chair  back 
out  of  the  glow.  No,  not  thinking — 
people  do  not  think  of  the  sunshine ; 
but  it  went  into  her  heart,  bringing  back 
a  confused  sweetness  of  recollection  and 
of  anticipation — or  rather  of  the  antici- 
pations which  were  recollections — which 
had  ceased  to  exist  except  in  memory. 
Just  so  does  youth  expect  some  sudden 
sweetness  to  invade  its  life :  and  some- 
times the  memory  of  that  expectation, 
even  when  unfulfilled,  brings  a  half  sad, 
half  sweet  amusement  to  the  solitary. 
It  was  so  with  this  lady  seated  alone  in 
her  old  hall.  She  was  Mary  again,  the 
young  daughter  of  the  house ;  and  at 
the  same  time  she  was  old  Miss  Mus- 
grave  smiling  at  herself. 

But  as  she  did  so  a  footstep  sounded 
on  the  rough  pavement  of  the  ascent. 
No  one  could  come  unheard  to  her  re- 
treat, which  was  a  safeguard.  She  gave 
a  little  shake  to  her  head,  and  took  up 
the  open  book,  which  was  no  old  favor- 
ite to  be  dreamed  over,  but  a  modern 
book,  and  prepared  the  smoothing  of  the 
brow  and  closing  up  of  mental  windows 
which  fits  us  to  meet  strange  eyes.  "  It 
is  only  I,"  said  the  familiar  voice  of  some 
one  who  knew  and  understood  this  slight 
movement ;  and  then  she  dropped  the 
book  again,  and  let  the  smile  come  back 
into  her  eyes. 

**  Only  you !  then  I  may  look  as  I 
please.  I  need  npt  put  on  my  company 
garb/'  she  said,  with  a  smile. 

"  I  should  hope  not,*'  said  the  new- 
comer, reaching  the  door  with  that  slight 
quickening  of  the  breath  which  showed 
that  even  the  half-dozen  steps  of  ascent 
was  a  slight  tax  upon  him.     He  did  not 


even  shake  hands  with  her — ^probably 
they  hdd  met  before  that  day — ^but  took 
off  his  hat  as  he  crossed  the  threshold, 
as  if  he  had  been  going  into  a  church. 
He  was  a  clergyman,  slim  and  slight,  of 
middle  size,  or  less  than  middle  size,  in 
somewhat  rusty  gray,  with  a  mildness  of 
aspect  which    did    not  promise   much 
strength  bodily  or  mental.     The  Vicar- 
age of  Penninghame  was  a  poor  one,  too 
poor  to  be  worth  reserving  for  a  son  of 
the  family,  and  it  had  been  given  to  the 
tutor  of   Mr.    Musgrave's  sons  twenty 
years  ago.     What    had    happened   was 
natural  enough,  and  might  be  seen  in 
his  eyes  still,  notwithstanding  lapse  of 
time  and  change  of  circumstances.     Mr. 
Pennilhorne  had  fallen  in  love,  always 
hopelessly  and  mildly,  as   became  his 
character,  with  the   Squire's  daughter. 
He  had  always  said  it  did  not  matter. 
He  had  no  more  hope  of  persuading  her 
to  love  him  than  of  getting  the  moon  to 
come  out  of  heaven,  and  circumstances 
having  set  marriage  before  him,  he  had 
married,  and  was  happy  enough  as  hap- 
piness goes.     And   he   was  the  friend, 
and  in  a  measure  the  confidant,  of  this 
lady  whom  he  had  loved  in  the  superlat- 
ive poetical  way — knew  all  about  her, 
shared   her  life  in  a  manner,  was  ac- 
quainted with  many  of  her  thoughts  and 
her  troubles.      A   different  light  came 
into  his  eyes  when  he  saw  her,  but  he 
was  not  at  all  unhappy.     He  had  a  good 
wife  and  three  nice  children,  and  the 
kind  of  life  he  liked.     At  fifty  who  is 
there  who  continues  to  revel  in  the  un- 
speakable blisses  of  youth  ?     Mr.  Penni^ 
thorne  was  very  well  content :  but  still 
when  he  saw  Mary  Musgrave — and  he 
saw  her  daily — there  came  a  different 
kind  of  light  into  his  eyes. 

"  I  was  in  mental  deshabille^^  she  said, 
"  and  did  not  care  to  be  caught,  though 
after  all  it  is  not  everybody  who  can  see 
when  one  is  not  clothed,  and  in  one's 
right  mind." 

**  I  never  knew  you  out  of  your  right 
mind,  Miss  Mary.  What  was  it — no  new 
trouble  V 

"  You  are  always  a  flatterer,  Mr.  Pen. 
You  have  seen  me  in  all  kinds  of  condi- 
tions. No,  we  don't  have  any  troubles 
now.  Is  that  a  rash  speech?  But 
really  I  mean  it.  My  father  is  in  very 
good  health  and  enjoys  himself,  and  I 
enjoy  myself — in  reason." 
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"  You  enjoy  yourself !  Yes,  in  the 
way  of  being  good  to  other  people.'* 

"  Hush  !"  she  said,  putting  up  her 
hand  to  stop  him  in  his  little  speech,  sin- 
cere as  it  was.  "  Shall  I  tell  you  what  it 
was  that  put  me  out  of  order  for  any 
one's  eyes  but  an  old  friend's  ?  Noth- 
ing more  than  this  sunshine,  Mr.  Pen. 
Don't  you  recollect  when  we  were  5'oung 
how  a  sudden  thought  of  something  that 
was  coming  would  seize  upon  you,  and 
flood  you  with  delight — as  the  sun  did 
just  now  ?" 

"  I  recollect,"  he  said,  fixing  his  mild 
eyes  upon  her,  and  shaking  his  head, 
with  a  sigh  ;  "  but  it  never  came." 

"  That  may  be  true  enough  ;  but  the 
thought  came,  and  *  life  is  but  thought,* 
you  know ;  the  thing  might  not  follow. 
However,  we  are  all  quite  happy  all  the 
same." 

He  looked  at  her,  still  shaking  his 
head. 

**  I  suppose  so,"  he  said  ;  "  I  suppose 
so ;  quite  happy !  but  not  as  we  meant 
lo  be ;  that  was  what  you  were  think- 
mg. 

**  I  did  not  go  so  far.  I  was  not 
thinking  at  all.  \  think  that  I  think  very 
seldom.  It  only  caught  me  as  the  old 
thought  used  to  do,  and  brought  so 
many  things  back." 

She  smiled,  but  he  sighed. 

'*Yes,  everything  is  very  different. 
Yourself — to  see  you  here,  offering  up 
your  life  for  others — making  a  sacri- 
fice  " 

"  I  have  made  no  sacrifice,"  she  said, 
somewhat  proudly,  then  laughed.  **  Is 
that  because  I  am  unmarried,  Mr.  Pen  ? 
You  wedded  people,  you  are  so  sure  of 
being  better  off  than  we  are.  You  are 
too  complacent.  But  /  am  not  so  sure 
of  that." 

He  did  not  join  in  her  laugh,  but 
looked  at  her  with  melting  eyes — eyes  in 
which  there  was  some  suspicion  of  tears. 
It  was  perhaps  a  trifle  unkind  of  her  to 
call  him  complacent  in  his  conjugality. 
There  were  a  hundred  unspeakable 
things  in  his  look,  pity,  reverence,  devo- 
tion, not  the  old  love,  perhaps,  but  some- 
thing higher ;  something  that  was  never 
to  end. 

"  On  the  whole,  we  are  taking  it  too 
seriously,"  she  said,  after  a  pause.  **  It 
is  over  now,  and  the  sun  is  going  down. 
And  you  come  to  talk  to  me,  perhaps, 


of  something  in  the  parish   that  wants 
looking  to  ?" 

"  No — I  came  in  only  to  look  at  you, 
and  see  that  you  were  well.  The  chil- 
dren you  were  visiting  the  other  day 
have  the  scarlet  fever ;  and  besides,  I 
have  had  a  feeling  in  my  mind  about  you 
— a  presentiment.  I  should  not  have  been 
surprised  to  hear  that  there  had  been — 
letters  —  or  some  kind  of  advances 
made " 

"  From  whom  V 

**  Well,"  he  said,  after  a  slight  pause  ; 
"  they  are  both  brothers — ^both  sons^- 
but  they  are  not  the  same  to  me.  Miss 
Mary.  From  John;  he  has  been  so 
much  in  my  mind  these  two  or  thr^e 
days,  I  have  got.  to  dreaming  about  him. 
Yes,  yes,  I  know  that  is  not  worth  think- 
ing of ;  but  we  were  always  in  such  sym- 
pathy, he  and  I.  Don't  you  believe  in 
some  communication  between  minds 
ihat  were  closely  allied  t  I  do.  It  is  a 
superstition  if  you  like.  Nothing  could 
happen  to  any  of  you,  but  if  I  were  at  ever 
so  great  a  distance,  I  should  know." 

**  Don't  be  too  sure  of  that,  Mr.  Pen. 
Sometimes  the  dearest  to  us  perish,  and 
we  know  nothing  of  it ;  but  I  prefer 
your  view.  You  dreamt  of  poor  John  } 
What  did  you  see  ?  Alas  !  dreams  are 
the  only  ways  of  hearing  apparently " 

**  And  your  father  is  as  determined  as 


ever 


?»» 


**  We  never  speak  on  the  subject.  It 
has  disappeared  like  so  many  other 
things.  Why  continue  a  fruitless  dis- 
cussion which  only  embittered  him  and 
wore  me  out }  If  any  critical  moment 
should  come,  if — one  must  say  it  plainly 
— my  father  should  be  like  to  die — then 
I  should  speak,  you  need  not  fear." 

"  I  never  feared  that  you  would  do 
everything  the  best  sister,  the  bravest 
friend  could  do." 

"  Do  not  praise  me  too  much.  I  tell 
you  I  am  doing  nothing,  and  have  done 
nothing  for  years;  and  sometimes  it 
strikes  me  with  terror.  If  anything 
should  happen  suddenly  !  My  father  is 
an  old  man ;  but  talking  to  him  now  is 
of  no  use  ;  we  must  risk  it.  What  did 
you  see  in  your  dream  V* 

**  Oh,  you  will  laugh  at  me,"  he  said 
with  a  nervous  flutter ;  "  nothing — ex- 
cept that  he  was  here.  I  dreamt  of  him 
before,  that  time  that  he  came  home — 
after " 
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"  Don't  speak  cf  it,"  said  Miss  Mus- 
grave,  with  a  corresponding  shiver. 
*'  To  think  that  such  things  should  hap- 
pen, and  be  forgotten,  and  we  should  all 
go  on  so  comfortably — quite  comforta- 
bly !  I  have  nothing  particular  to  make 
me  pleased,  and  yet  I  am  as  happy  as 
most  people— ;notwithstanding  ail  that  I 
have  come  through,  as  the  poor  women 
say." 

"  That  is  because  you  are  so  unsel- 
fish— so " 

'*  Insensible  —  more  like.  I  am  the 
same  as  other  people.  What  the  poor 
folk  in  the  village  come  through,  Mr. 
Pen  !  loss  of  husbands,  loss  of  children, 
one  after  another,  grinding  poverty,  and 
want,  and  anxiety,  and  separation  from 
all  they  care  for.  Is  it  insensibility  ?  I 
nevrer  can  tell ;  and  especially  now  when 
I  share  it  myself.  I  am  as  happy  some- 
times as  when  I  was  young.  That  sun- 
shine gave  me  a  ridiculous  pleasure. 
What  right  have  I  to  feel  particularly 
happy  ? — but  I  did  somehow — and  I  do 
often — notwithstanding  all  that  has  hap- 
pened, and  all  that  I  have  *  gone 
through."* 

Mr.  Pennithome  gave  a  vague  smile, 
but  he  made  no  reply,  for  either  she  was 
accusing  herself  unjustly,  or  it  was  a 
mood  of  mind  which  perhaps  derogated 
a  little  from  Mary  Musgrave's  perfection. 
He  had  a  way  himself  of  keeping  on 
steadfastly  on  the  one  string  of  his  anxi- 
ety, whatever  it  might  be,  and  worrying 
everybody  with  it,  and  here  he  lost  the 
object  of  his  faithful  worship.  It  might 
— nay,  must — ^be  right  since  so  she  felt, 
but  he  lost  her  here. 

**And  speaking  of  happiness,"  she 
went  on  after  a  pause,  "  I  want  the  chil- 
dren to  come  with  me  to  Pennington  to 
see  the  archery.  It  is  pretty,  and  they 
will  like  it.  And  they  like  to  drive  be- 
hind my  ponies.  They  are  quite  well  ? 
and  Emily  ?** 

"  Very  well.  Our  cow  has  been  ill, 
and  she  has  been  worrying  about  it — 
not  much  to  worry  about  you  will  say, 
you  who  have  so  much  more  serious 
anxieties." 

**  Not  at  all.  If  I  had  a  delicate  child 
and  wanted  the  milk,  I  should  fret  very 
much.  Will  you  send  up  for  some  of 
ours  ?  As  usually  happens,  we,  who 
don't  consume  very  much,  have  plenty." 

"  Thank  you,"  he  said,  "  but  you  must 


not  think  that  little  Emmy  is  so  delicate. 
She  has  not  much  color — neither  has 
her  mother,  you  know."  He  was  a  very 
anxious  father,  and  looked  up  with  an 
eager  wistful ness  into  her  face.  Little 
Emmy  was  so  delicate  that  it  hurt  him 
like  a  foreboding  to  hear  her  called  so. 
He  could  not  bear  Miss  Musgrave,  whose 
word  had  authority,  to  give  utterance  to 
such  a  thought. 

"  I  spoke  hastily,"  she  said,  "  I  meant 
a  child  to  whom  the  milk  was  of  such 
use.  She  is  ever  so  much  stronger  this 
year.  As  for  paleness,  I  don't  mind 
paleness  in  the  least.  She  has  such  a 
very  fair  complexion,  and  she  is  twice  as 
strong  as  last  year." 

"  I  am  so  glad  you  think  so,"  he  said, 
with  the  color  rising  to  his  face.  "  That 
is  true  comfort — for  eyes  at  a  little  dis- 
tance are  so  much  better  than  one's 
own." 

**  Yes,  she  is  a  great  deal  stronger," 
said  Miss  Musgrave, "  but  you  must  send 
down  for  the  milk.  I  was  pale,  too, 
don't  you  remember,  when  you  came 
first  ?  when  I  was  fifteen." 

**  I  remember — everything,"  he  said  ; 
"  even  to  the  dress  you  wore.  I  bought 
my  little  Mary  something  like  it  when  I 
was  last  in  lown.  It  was  blue — ^how 
well  I  remember  !  But  Mary  will  never 
be  like  you,  though  she  is  your  god- 
child." 

**  She  is  a  great  deal  better ;  she  is 
like  her  mother,"  said  Miss  Musgrave 
promptly ;  "  and  Johnny  is  like  his 
father,  ihe  best  possible  distribution. 
You  are  happy  with  your  children,  Mr. 
Pen.  I  envy  people  their  children,  it  is 
the  only  thing;  though  perhaps  they 
would  bore  me  if  I  had  them  always  on 
my  hands.  You  think  not  ?  Yes,  I  am 
almost  sure  they  would  bore  me.  We 
get  a  kind  of  fierce  independence  living 
alone.  To  be  hampered  by  a  little  thing 
always  wanting  something — ^\vanting  at- 
tention and  care — I  don't  think  I  should 
like  it.  But  Emily  was  born  for  such 
cares.  How  well  she  looks  with  her 
baby  in  her  arms — always  the  old  pic- 
ture over  again — the  Madonna  and  the 
child." 

"  Poor  Emily,"  he  said,  though'  why 
he  could  not  have  told,  for  Emily  did 
not  think  herself  poor.  Mr.  Pennithorne 
always  felt  a  vague  pity  for  his  wife 
when  he  was  with  Miss  MusgravCi  as 
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for  a  poor  woman  who  had  many  excel- 
lent qualities,  but  was  here  thrown  into 
the  shade.  He  could  not  say  any  more. 
He  got  up  to  go  away,  consoled  and 
made  comfortable  he  could  not  quite  tell 
why.  She  was  always  sweet  he  said  to 
himself  as  he  went  home.  What  she 
had  said  about  being  bored  by  children 
was  a  mere  delusion,  or  perhaps  a  little 
conscious  effort  of  self-deception,  per- 
suading herself  that  to  have  no  children 
and  to  be  independent  was  the  best. 
What  a  wife  she  would  have  made ! 
What  a  mother !  He  said  this  to  him- 
self quite  impartially,  knowing  well  that 
she  never  could  have  been  wife  for  him, 
and  felt  a  pang  at  his  heart  for  the  hap- 
piness she  had  lost.  Married  life  was 
not  unmixed  happiness  always ;  it  had 
Its  difficulties,  he  knew.  But  if  she  had 
married  it  was  not  possible  that  she 
could  have  been  otherwise  than  happy. 
With  her  there  could  have  been  no 
drawbacks.  Mr.  PennithOrne  looked 
upon  the  question  from  a  husband's  point 
of  view  alone. 

When  he  was  gone,  Miss  Musgrave 
sat  still  without  changing  her  place,  at 
first  with  a  smile,  which  gradually  faded 
away  from  her  face,  like  the  last  suffu- 
sion of  the  sunshine,  which  was  going 
too.  She  smiled  at  her  fast  friend  to 
whom  she  knew,  notwithstanding  his 
legitimate  affection  for  his  Emily,  she 
herself  stood  first  of  created  beings.  It 
was  a  folly,  but  it  did  not  hurt  him,  she 
reflected  with  a  faint  amusement;  and 
Emily  and  the  children,  notwithstanding 
this  sentiment,  were  first  and  foremost 
really  in  his  heart.  Poor  Mr.  Pen !  he 
had  always  been  like  this,  mildly  senti- 
mental, offering  up  an  uninterrupted 
gentle  incense.  But  he  was  not  in  the 
least  unhappy,  though  perhaps  he  liked 
by  times  to  think  that  he  was.  Few 
people  were  really  unhappy.  By  mo- 
ments life  was  hard;  but  the  struggle 
itself  made  a  kind  of  happiness,  a  strain 
of  living  which  it  was  good  to  feel  by 
times.  This  was  her  theory.  Most 
people  when  they  come  near  forty  have 
some  theory  or  another,  some  settled 
way  of  getting  through  their  existence, 
and  adapting  themselves  for  it.  Hers 
was  this :  that  evil  was  very  much  less 
than  good  in  every  way,  and  that  people 
suffered  a  great  deal  less  than  they  gave 
themselves  credit  for.     Life  had  its  com- 


pensations, daily  and  hourly,  she  thought. 
Her  own  existence  had  no  exciting  source 
of  joy  in  it,  but  how  far  it  was  from  be- 
ing unhappy  !  Had  she  been  unhappy 
she  would  have  scoffed  at  herself. 
What !  so  many  things  to  enjoy,  so  many 
good  and  pleasant  circumstances  around, 
and  not  happy !  Would  not  that  have 
been  a  disgrace  to  any  woman  }  So  she 
was  apt  to  think  Mr.  Pennithorne  ex- 
tracted a  certain  cunning  enjoyment 
from  that  vain  love  for  herself  which 
had  been  so  visionary  at  all  times,  and 
which  he  persuaded  himself  had  subdued 
his  life.  She  thought  it  had  been  a 
harmless  delusion ;  a  secret  advantage 
rather ;  something  to  fall  back  upon  ;  a 
soft  and  visionary  grievance  of  which  he 
never  wearied.  And  perhaps  she  was 
right.  She  sat  looking  after  him  with  a 
smile  on  her  face. 

The  sun  had  crept  away  from  her 
open  doorway  as  they  had  talked.  It 
was  stealing  further  and  further  off, 
v/ithdrawing  from  the  line  of  the  road, 
from  the  village  roofs,  from  the  gleam 
of  the  lake — and  like  the  sun  her  smile 
stole  away,  from  her  eyes  first,  and  then 
from  the  lingering  curves  about  her 
mouth.  Why  was  it  that  he  could  think 
he  felt  some  action  upon  him  of  John's 
mind  in  the  far  distance,  while  she  felt 
none  }  No  kind  of  presentiment  or  pre- 
monition had  come  to  her.  It  must  be 
foolishness  she  was  sure — superstition ; 
for  if  sympathy  could  thus  communi- 
cate even  a  vague  thrill  of  warning  from 
one  to  another  through  the  atmosphere 
of  the  mind,  surely  she  was  a  more  likely 
object  to  receive  it  than  Mr.  Penni- 
thorne !  John  knew  her — could  not 
doubt  her,  surely.  Therefore  to  her,  if 
to  any  one,  this  secret  communication 
must  have  come.  The  smile  disappeared 
altogether  from  her  mouth  as  she  en- 
tered upon  this  subject,  and  her  whole 
face  and  eyes  became  grave  and  gray, 
like  the  dull  coldness  of  the  east,  half- 
resentful  of  the  sunset  which  still  went 
on  upon  the  other  edge  of  the  horizon,, 
dispersing  all  those  vain  reflections  ta 
every  quarter  except  that  from  which  the 
sun  rose.  Could  it  be  possible  after  all 
that  John  might  trust  Mr.  Pennithorne 
with  a  more  perfect  confidence,  as  one 
unconnected  and  unconcerned  with  all 
that  had  passed,  than  he  could  give  to 
herself?      The  thought,    even    though 
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founded  on  such  visionary  grounds,  hurt 
her  a  little ;  yet  there  was  a  kind  of 
reason  in  it.  He  might  think  that  she, 
always  at  her  father's  side,  and  able  to  in- 
fluence him  in  so  many  ways,  might  have 
done  more  for  her  brother;  whereas 
with  Mr.  Pennithome,  who  could  do 
nothing,  the  sentiment  of  trust  would  be 
unbroken.  She  sat  thus  idly  making  it 
out  to  herself,  making  wondering  casts 
of  thought  after  her  brother  in  the  dark- 
ness, as  inch  by  inch  the  light  stole  out 
of  the  sky.  It  was  not  a  fine  sunset  that 
night.  The  sun  was  yellow  and  mourn- 
ful :  long  lines  of  cloud  broke  darkly 
upon  his  sinking,  catching  only  sick  re- 
flections of  the  pale  light  beneath.  At 
last  he  was  all  gone,  except  one  stream- 
ing yellow  sheaf  of  rays  that  seemed  to 
strike  against  and  barb  themselves  into 
the  damp  green  outline  of  the  hill. 

Her  eyes  were  upon   this,   watching 
that  final  display,  which,  somehow  in  the 
absorption   of  her  thoughts,   kept  her 
from  observing  an  object  near  at  hand, 
an  old  hackney-coach  from  Pennington 
town — where  there  was  a  railway  station 
— which  came  along  the  road,  a  black, 
slow,  lumbering  vehicle,  making  a  dull 
roll  of  sound  which  might  have  been  a 
country  cart.     It  came  nearer  and  nearer 
while  Miss  Musgrave  watched  the  bun- 
dle of  gold  arrows  flash  into  the  hill-side 
and  disappear.     Her  eyes  were  dazzled 
by  them,  and  chilled  by  their  sudden 
disappearance,  which  left  all  the  land- 
scape cold,  and  wrapped  in  a  grayness 
of  sudden  evening.     Mary  came  to  her- 
self with  a  slight  shiver  and  shock.     And 
at  that  moment  the  dull  roll  of  the  cab 
ceased,  and  the  thing  stood  revealed  to 
her.     She  rose  to  her  feet  with  a  thrill 
of  wonder  and  expectation.     The  hack- 
ney-carriage had  drawn  up  at  the  foot  of 
the  slope,  opposite  to  and  beneath  her. 
What  was  coming  ?      Had  Mr.  Penni- 
thome been  warned  after  all,  while  she 
had  been  left  in  darkness  ?     Her  heart 
seemed  to  leap  into  her  throat,  while  she 
stood  clasping  her  hands  together  to  get 
some   strength   from    them,    and    wait- 
ing for  the  revelation  of  this  new  thing, 
whatever  it  might  be. 

Chapter  III. 

THE    NEW-COMERS. 

The  cab  was  loaded  with  two  boxes  on 
the  roof,  foreign  trunks,  of  a  different 


shape  from  those  used  at  home ;  and  a 
woman's  face,  in  a  fantastic  foreign  head- 
dress, peered  through  the  window.     Who 
could  this  be  ?     Mary  stood  as  if  spell- 
bound, unable   to  make  a    movement 
The  driver,  who  was  an  ordinary  cab- 
driver  from  Pennington,  whose  homely 
everydayness  of  appearance  intensified 
the  strangeness  of  the  others,  opened  the 
door  of  the  carriage,  and  lifted  out  first 
a  small  boy,  with  a  scared  face  and  a 
finger  in  his  mouth,  who  stared  at  the 
strange  place,   and   the   figures  in  the 
doorway,  with  a  fixed  gaze  of  panic,  on 
the  eve  of  tears.     Then  out  came  with  a 
bound,  as  if  pushed  from  behind  as  well 
as  helped  a  little  roughly  by  the  cabman, 
the  foreign  woman,  at  whose  dress  the 
child  clutched   with  a  frightened   cry. 
Then  there  was  a  pause,  during  which 
some  one  inside  threw  out  a  succession 
of  wraps,  small  bags,  and  parcels ;  and 
then  there  stepped  forth,  with  a   great 
shawl  on  one  arm,  and  a  basket  almost 
as  large  as  herself  on  the  other,  clearly 
the  leading  spirit  of  the  party,  a  little 
girl  some  ten  years  old.     "  You  will  wait 
a  moment,  man,  till  we  get  the  pay  for 
you,"  said  this  little  personage  in  a  high- 
pitched  voice,  with  the  distinctness  of 
enunciation  which  made  it  apparent  that 
the  language,  though  spoken  with  very 
little    accent,   was    unfamiliar    to    her. 
Then  she  turned  to  the  woman  and  said 
a  few  words  much  more  rapidly,  with  as 
much  aid  of  gesture  as  was  compatible 
with   the   burdens.     Mary   felt    herself 
look   on  at   all  this  like  a  woman  in  a 
dream.     What  was  it  all — a  dream  or 
reality  ?     She  felt   incapable   of  move- 
ment, or  rather  too  much  interested  in 
this  curious  scene  which  was  going  on 
before  her,  to  think  di  movement  or  in- 
terference of  any  kind.     When  she  had 
given  her  directions,  whatever  they  were, 
the  little  girl  turned  round  and  faced  the 
open  door  and  the  lady  who  had  not 
moved.     She  gave  these   new   circum- 
stances a  long,  steady,  investigating  look. 
They  were  within  a  dozen  yards  of  each 
other,  but  the  chatelaine  stood  still  and 
said  nothing,  while  the  little  invader  in- 
spected her,  and  prepared  her  assault. 
The  child,  who  looked  the  impersonation 
of  life  and  purpose  between  her  helpless 
companion  and  the  wondering  stranger 
whom   she  confronted,   was   dark    and 
pale,  not  like  the  fair  English  children 
to  whom    Mary  Musgrave  was    accus- 
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tomed.  Her  dark  eves  seemed  out  of 
proportion  to  her  small,  colorless  face, 
and  gave  it  an  eager  look  of  precocious 
intelligence.  Her  features  were  small, 
her  dark  hair  falling  about  her  in  half- 
curling  masses ;  her  head  covered  with 
a  little  velvet  cap,  trimmed  with  fur,  as 
unlike  anything  children  wore  in  Eng- 
land at  the  time  as  the  anxious  meaning 
of  her  face  was  different  from  ordinary 
baby  prettiness.  She  made  a  momentary 
pause — then  put  down  the  basket  on  the 
stones,  threw  the  shawl  on  the  top  of  it, 
and  mounted  the  breach  with  resolute 
courage.  The  stones  were  rough  to  the 
child's  little  feet ;  there  was  a  dilation  in 
her  eyes  that  looked  like  coming  tears, 
and  as  she  faced  the  alarming  stranger, 
who  stood  there  looking  at  her,  a  burn- 
ing red  flush  came  momentarily  over  her 
face.  But  she  neither  sat  down  and 
cried  as  she  would  have  liked  to  do,  nor 
ran  back  again  to  cling  to  the  nurse's 
skirts  like  her  little  brother.  The  small 
thing  had  a  duty  to  do,  and  did  it  with 
a  courage  which  might  have  put  heroes 
to  shame.  Resolutely  she  toiled  her 
way  up  to  Miss  Musgrave  at  the  open 
door. 

**  Are  y^u — Mary  ?'*  she  said  ;  the 
little  voice  was  strange  yet  sweet,  with 
its  distinct  pronunciation  and  unfamiliar 
accent.  "  Are  you — Mary  ?**  the  big 
eyes  seemed  to  search  the  lady  all  over, 
making  a  rapid  comparison  with  some 
description  she  had  received.  There 
was  doubt  in  her  tone  when  she  re- 
peated the  name  a  second  time,  and  the 
tears  visibly  came  nearer,  and  got  with 
a  shake  and  tremor  into  her  voice. 

"  What  do  you  want  with  Mary  ?'* 
said  Miss  Musgrave  ;  "  who  are  you,  lit- 
tle girl  r 

"  I  do  not  think  you  can  be  Mary," 
said  the  child.  "  He  said  your  hair  was 
like  Nello's,  but  it  is  more  like  his  own. 
And  he  said  you  were  beautiful — so  you 
are  beautiful,  but  old — and  he  never  said 
you  were  old.  Oh,  if  you  are  not  Mary, 
what  shall  we  do  ?  what  shall  we  do  ?** 

She  clasped  her  little  hands  together, 
and  for  a  moment  trembled  on  the  edge 
of  a  childish  outburst,  but  stopped  her- 
self with  a  sudden  curb  of  unmistakable 
will.  **  I  must  think  what  is  to  be  done," 
she  cried  out  sharply,  putting  her  little 
hands  upon  her  trembling  mouth. 

"  Who  are  you  ?  who  are  you  ?"  cried 


Mary  Musgrave,  trembling  in  her  turn  ; 
"  child,  who  was  it  that  sent  you  to  me  ?'* 

The  little  ihing  kepc  her  eyes  fixed 
upon  her,  with  that  watchfulness  which 
is  the  only  defence  of  weakness,  ready 
to  fly  like  a  little  wild  creature  at  any 
approach  of  danger.  She  opened  a  lit- 
tle bag  which  hung  by  her  side  and  took 
a  letter  from  it,  never  taking  her  great 
eyes  all  the  time  from  Miss  Musgrave's 
face.  "  This  was  for  you,  if  you  were 
Mary,"  she  said  ;  holding  the  letter  jeal- 
ously in  both  hands.  "But  he  said 
when  I  spoke  to  you,  if  it  was  you,  you 
would  know." 

"  You  strange  little  girl !"  cried  Miss 
Musgrave,  stepping  out  upon  the  stones 
and  holding  out  her  hands  eagerly  ;  but 
the  child  made  a  little  move  backward 
at  the  moment,  in  desperation  of  fear, 
yet  courage. 

"  I  will  not  give  it  you  !  I  will  not 
give  it !  it  is  everything  we  have — unless 
you  are  Mary,"  she  cried,  with  the  burst 
of  a  suppressed  sob. 

"Who  are  you  then,  child .^  Yes,  I 
am  Mary,  Mary  Musgrave — give  me  the 
letter.  Is  not  this  the  house  you  were 
told  of.^  Give  me  the  letter — the  let- 
ter !"  said  Miss  Musgrave,  once  more 
holding  out  her  hands. 

And  once  more  the  child  made  her 
jealous  mental  comparison  between  what 
the  lady  was,  and  what  she  had  been 
told  to  look  for.  "  I  cannot  do  what  I 
please,"  she  said,  with  little  quivering 
lips.  "  I  have  Nello  to  take  care  of. 
He  is  only  such  a  little,  little  child. 
Yes,  it  is  the  house  he  told  me  of ;  but 

he  said  if  you  were  Mary Ah  !  he 

said  you  would  know  us  and  take  us  into 
your  arms,  and  be  so  kind,  so  kind  !" 

"  Little  girl,"  said  Miss  Musgrave,  the 
tears  dropping  from  her  cheeks.  "  There 
is  only  one  man's  child  that  you  can  be. 
You  are  John's  little  girl,  my  brother 
John,  and  I  am  his  sister  Mary.  But  I 
do  not  know  your  name,  nor  anything 
about  you.  Give  me  John's  letter — come 
to  me,  come  to  me,  my  child  !" 

*'  I  am  Lilias,"  said  the  little  girl,  but 
she  held  back,  still  examining  with  curi- 
ous though  less  terrified  eyes.  "  You 
will  give  it  me  back  if  you  are  not  Mary," 
she  went  on,  at  length  holding  out  the 
letter ;  but  she  took  no  notice  of  the  in- 
vitation to  come,  which  Mary  herself 
forgot  in  the  eagerness  of  her  anxiety  to 
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get  the  letter,  the  first  communication 
trom  her  brother — if  it  was  from  her 
brother — for  so  many  years.  She  took 
it  quickl}',  almost  snatching  it  from  the 
child's  reluctant  fingers,  and  leaning 
against  the  doorway  in  her  agitation, 
tore  it  hastily  open.  Little  Lilias  was 
agitated  too,  with  fear  and  desolate 
strangeness,  and  that  terrible  ignorance 
of  any  alternative  between  safety  and 
utter  destruction,  which  makes  danger 
insupportable  to  a  child.  What  were 
they  to  do  if  their  claims  were  not  ac- 
knowledged ?  Wander  into  the  woods 
and  die  in  the  darkness  like  the  children 
in  the  story  ?  Little  Lilias  had  feared 
nothing  till  that  first  doubt  had  come 
over  her  at  the  door  of  the  house,  where, 
her  father  had  instructed  her,  she  was  to 
be  made  happy.  But  if  they  were  not 
taken  in  and  made  happy,  what  were  she 
and  Nello  to  do  ?  A  terror  of  darkness, 
and  cold,  and  starvation  came  upon  the 
little  girl.  She  would  wrap  the  big  shawl 
about  her  little  brother,  but  what  if  wild 
beasts  or  robbers  should  come  in  the 
middle  of  the  dark  ?  Her  little  bosom 
swelled  full,  the  sobs  rose  into  her  throat. 
Oh  where  could  she  go  with  Nello,  if 
this  was  not  Mary  ?  But  ?he  restrained 
the  sobs  by  a  last  effort,  poor  little  hero. 
She  sat  down  on  the  stone  edge  of  the 
causeway,  and  held  her  hands  clasped 
tight  to  keep  herself  together,  and  fixed 
her  eyes  upon  the  lady  with  the  letter. 
The  lady  and  the  letter  swam  and 
changed,  through  the  big  tears  that 
kept  coming,  but  she  never  took  those 
great  dark,  intense  eyes,  from  Miss  Mus- 
grave's  face.  The  Italian  nurse  had 
taken  up  Nello  into  her  arms,  and  was 
occupied  in  hushing  his  little  plaints. 
Nello  was  tired,  hungry,  sleepy,  cold. 
He  had  no  responsibility  upon  him,  poor 
little  mite,  to  overcome  the  weakness  of 
nature.  He  was  six,  but  small  and  del- 
icate, and  had  never  ceased  to  be  the 
baby.  He  hung  round  his  nurse's  neck, 
holding  her  desperately,  afraid  of  he 
knew  not  what.  She  had  plenty  to  do 
to  take  care  of  him  without  thinking  of 
what  was  going  on  above ;  though  the 
woman  was  indignant  to  be  kept  wait- 
ing, and  cast  fierce  looks  in  the  intervals 
of  petting  Nello,  upon  the  lady,  the  cold 
Englishwoman  who  was  so  long  of  tak- 
ing the  children  to  her  arms.  As  for 
the  cabman,  emblem  of  the  general  un- 


concern which  surrounds  every  individ- 
ual drama,  he  stood  leaning  calmly  upon 
his  horse,  waiting  for  the  dSfwUmeni 
whatever  it  might  be.  Miss  Musgrave 
would  see  him  paid  one  way  or  another, 
and  this  was  the  only  thing  for  which  he 
needed  to  care. 

"  Lilias,"  said  Mi.ss  Musgrave,  going 
hastily  to  the  child,  with  tears  running 
down  her  cheeks, "  I  am  your  aunt  Mary, 
my  darling,  and  you  will  soon  learn  to 
know  me.  Come  and  give  me  a  kiss, 
and  bring  me  your  little  brother.  You 
are  tired  with  your  long  journey,  my 
poor  child." 

*'  No,  no — I  am  not  tired — only  Nello  ; 
and  he  is  h-hungry.  Ah  !  kiss  Nello, 
Nello — come  and  kiss  him ;  he  is  the 
baby.  And  are  you  Mary — ^real,  real 
Mary.?"  cried  the  little  girl,  bursting 
out  into  sobs ;  "  oh,  I  cannot  h-help  it. 
I  did  not  mean  it ;  I  was  f r-frightened. 
Nello,  come,  come,  Mary  is  here." 

**  Yes,  Mary  is  here,"  said  Miss  Mus- 
grave, taking  the  child  into  her  arms, 
who,  even  while  she  sobbed  against  her 
shoulder,  put  out  an  impatient  little  hand 
and  beckoned,  crying,  "  Nello  !  Nello  !" 
But  it  was  not  so  easy  to  extract  Nello 
from  his  nurse's  arms.  H«  cried  and 
clung  all  the  faster  from  hearing  his  sis- 
ter's outburst;  their  poor  little  hearts 
were  full ;  and  what  chokings  of  vague 
misery,  the  fatigue  and  discomfort  infi- 
nitely deepened  by  a  dumb  conscious- 
ness of  loneliness,  danger,  and  strange- 
ness behind,  were  in  these  little  inarticu- 
late souls  !  something  more  desperate  in 
its  inability  to  understand  what  it  feared, 
its  dim  anguish  of  uncomprehension* 
than  anything  that  can  be  realised  and 
fathomed.  Mary  signed  eagerly  to  the 
nurse  to  carry  the  little  boy  indoors  into 
the  hall,  which  was  not  a  reassuring  place, 
vast  and  dark  as  it  was  in  the  dimness  of 
the  evening,  to  a  child.  But  she  had 
too  many  difficulties  on  her  hands  in 
this  strange  crisis  to  think  of  that.  She 
had  the  boxes  brought  in  also,  and  hasti- 
ly sent  the  carriage  away,  with  a  desper- 
ate sense  as  of  burning  her  ships,  and 
leaving  no  possible  way  to  herself  of  es- 
cape from  the  difficulty.  The  gardener, 
who  had  appeared  round  the  corner,  at- 
tracted by  the  sound,  presented  himself 
as  much  out  of  curiosity  as  of  goodwill 
to  assist  in  carrying  in  the  boxes, 
*'  though  it  would  be  handiest  to  drive 
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round  to  the  front  door,  and  talc*  them 
straight  oop  t*stair,"  he  said,  innocently 
enough.  But  when  Miss  Musgrave  gave 
authoritative  directions  that  they  were 
to  be  brought  into  the  hall,  naturally  the 
gardener  was  surprised.  This  was  a 
proceeding  entirely  unheard  of,  and  not 
be  understood  in  any  way. 

"  It'll  be  a  deal  more  trouble  after," 
he  said,  under  his  breath,  which  did  not 
matter  much.  But  when  he  had  obeyed 
his  mistress's  orders,  he  went  round  to 
the  kitchen  full  of  the  new  event. 
'^•There's  something  oop,"  the  gardener 
said,  delighted  to  bring  so  much  excite- 
ment with  him,  and  he  gave  a  full  ac- 
count of  the  two  pale  little  children,  the 
foreign  woman  with  skewers  stuck  in  her 
hair,  and  finally,  most  wonderful  of  all, 
the  boxes  which  he  had  deposited  with 
his  own  hands  on  the  floor  of  the  hall. 
**  I  ken  nothing  about  it,"  he  said,  "  but 
them  as  has  been  longer  aboot  t'  house 
than  we  could  tell  a  deal  if  they  pleased  ; 
and  Miss  Brown,  it's  her  as  is  wanted," 
he  added  leisurely  at  the  end. 

Miss  Brown,  who  was  Mary  Mus- 
grave's  maid,  and  had  been  standing  lis- 
tening to  his  story,  with  frequent  contra- 
dictions and  denials,  in  a  state  of  gene- 
ral protestation,  started  at  these  words. 

"  You  great  gaby,"  she  said,  "  why 
didn't  you  say  so  at  first  ?"  and  hurried 
out  of  the  kitchen,  not  indisposed  to  get 
at  the  bottom  of  the  matter.  She  had 
been  Miss  Musgrave's  favorite  attendant 
for  twenty  years,  and  in  that  time  had, 
as  may  be  supposed,  known  about  many 
things  which  her  superiors  believed 
locked  in  the  depths  of  their  own 
bosoms.  She  could  have  written  the 
private  history  of  the  family  with  less 
inaccuracy  than  belongs  to  most  records 
of  secret  history.  And  she  was  naturally 
indignant  that  Tom  Gardener,  a  poor 
talkative  creature,  who  could  keep  noth- 
ing to  himself,  should  have  known  this 
new  and  startling  event  sooner  than  she 
did.  She  hurried  through  the  long  pas- 
sage from  the  kitchen,  casting  a  stealthy 
glance  in  passing  at  the  closed  door  of 
the  library,  where  the  squire  sat  uncon- 
scious. A  subdued  delight  was  in  the 
mind  of  the  old  servant ;  certainly  it  is 
best  when  there  are  no  mysteries  in  a 
family,  when  all  goes  well — but  it  is  not 
so  amusing.  A  great  event  of  which  it 
was  evident  the  squire  was  in  ignorance, 


which  probably  would  have  to  be  kept 
from  him,  and  as  much  as  possible  from 
the  household — well,  it  was  a  pity,  but  it 
was  exciting,  it  woke  people  up.  Already 
Miss  Brown  had  lost  the  dignity  and 
gravity  of  demeanor  which  characterised 
her  generally,  and  was  light  and  active 
as  a  young  girl.  She  went  into  the  din- 
ing room,  tripping  noiselessly.  By  evil 
fate  Eastwood  was  there  arranging  his 
plate  on  the  sideboard.  He  had  not 
been  in  the  kitchen  when  Tom  Gardener 
told  his  tale.  Eastwood  had  not  come 
till  after  the  family  troubles,  and  occu- 
pied quite  an  inferior  position  in  so  far 
that  he  knew  nothing.  He  looked  at  her 
with  surprise  and  a  certain  resentment  as 
on  who  was  trespassing  on  his  sphere. 

"  I  did  not  mean  to  disturb  you,  Mr. 
Eastwood,"  said  Miss  Brown. 

"  I  never  lets  nobody  disturb  me," 
said  the  butler,  who  was  from  the  south  ; 
"  them  as  does  their  own  business  is 
never  in  nobody's  way." 

"  I  am  doing  my  own  business  as  much 
as  you  are.  I  am  going  to  Miss  Mus- 
grave." 

"  Miss  Musgrave  didn't  give  me  no 
orders  to  call  you,"  said  Eastwood,  "  and 
I  don't  hold  with  places  as  has  no  bells. 
Gentlefolks  didn't  ought  to  live  in  holes 
like  that.  I  never  was  used  to  no  such 
ways." 

"  I'll  let  Miss  Musgrave  know,"  said 
Brown,  in  high  disdain,  and  swept 
through  the  door  which  led  from  the 
dining-room  into  the  little  elbow  of  pas- 
sage closed  with  a  door  at  the  other  end 
which  led  to  the  hall.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult, very  difficult,  to  get  anyone  up- 
stairs through  the  dining-room  and  pas- 
sages frequented  by  all  the  household. 
How  would  it  be  best  to  do  it }  Already 
the  prim  waiting  woman  of  thirty  years' 
standing  had  all  her  faculties  stirred 
into  action,  and  was  as  shifty  and  full  of 
expedients  as  any  soubreite  on  the  stage. 

Very  different  were  the  feelings  of 
her  mistress  standing  there  in  the  dim- 
ness of  the  old  hall,  her  frame  thrilling 
and  her  heart  aching  with  the  appeal 
which  her  brother  had  made  to  her,  out 
of  a  silence  which  for  more  than  a  dozen 
years  had  been  unbroken  as  that  of  the 
grave.  She  could  scarcely  believe  yet 
that  she  had  seen  his  very  handwriting 
and  read  words  which  cnme  straight 
from  him  and  were  signed  by  his  now 
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name.     The  children,  who  crouched  to- 
gether frightened  by  the  darkness,  were 
as  phantoms  to  her,  like  a  dream  about 
which  she  had  just  got  into  the  stage  of 
doubt.     Till  now  it  had  been  all  real  to 
her,  as  dreams  appear  at  first.     But  now 
she  stood,  closing  the  door  in  the  still- 
ness of  the  evening,  which,  still  as  it 
was,  was  full  of  curiosity  and  question- 
ing, and  prying  eyes,  and  asked  herself 
if  these  little  figures  were  real  or  inven- 
tions of  her  fancy.     Real  children  of  her 
living  brother — was  it  true,  was  it  possi- 
ble ?    They  were   awestricken  by    the 
gathering    dusk,   by   the  strange    half- 
empty  room,  by  the  dim  circle  of  the 
unknown  which   surrounded   them    on 
every  side.     The  nurse  had  put  herself 
upon  a  chair  on  the  edge  of  the  carpet, 
where  she  sat  holding  the  little  boy  on 
her  knee,  while   little   Lilias,  who   had 
backed  slowly  towards  this  one  familiar 
figure,  stood  leaning  against  her,  clutch- 
ing her  also  with  one  hand,  though  she 
concealed  instinctively  this  sign  of  fear. 
The  boy  withdrew  the  wondering  white- 
ness of  his  face  from  the  nurse's  shoulder 
now  and  then  to  give  a  frightened,  fas- 
cinated look  round,  then  buried  it  again 
in  a  dumb  trance  of  dismay  and  terror, 
too  frightened  to  cry.     What  was  to  be 
done  with  these  frightened  children  and 
the  strange  woman  to  whom  they  clung  ? 
She  could  not  keep  them  here  to  send 
them   wild   with   alarm.     They  wanted 
soft  beds,  warm   fires,  cheerful  lights, 
food  and  comfort,  and  they  had  come 
to  seek  it  in  the  only  hquse  in  the  world 
which  was  closed  by  a  curse  and  a  vow 
against  them.     Mary  Musgrave  was  not 
of   the  kind   of  woman   who  is  easily 
frightened  by  vows  or  curses  ;  there  was 
none  of  the  romantic  folly  in  her  which 
could  believe  in  the  reality  of  an  unjust 
or  uncalled  for  malediction.     But  she 
was  persuaded  of  the  reality  of  a  thing 
which  involved  no  supernatural  myster- 
ies, the  obstinacy  of  her  father's  mind, 
and  his  determination  to  hold  by  the  ver- 
dict  he   had   given.     Years   move   and 
change  everything,  even  the  hills  and  the 
seas — but   not  the  narrow  mind  of  an 
obstinate  and  selfish  man.     She  did  not 
call   him  by  these  names ;  he  was  her 
father  and  she  did  not  judge  him ;  but 
no  more  did  she  hope  in  him.     And  in 
this  wonderful  moment  a  whole  circle  of 
possibilities  ran  through  her  mind.     She 


might  take  them  to  the  village ;  but 
there  was  danger  there  which  seemed  to 
her  the  greatest  of  any ;  or  to  the  Par- 
sonage, but  Mr.  Pen  was  weak  and  poor 
Emily  a  gossip.  Could  she  even  dare  a 
severer  penalty  still,  and  take  them 
somehow  up  stairs  out  of  the  way,  and 
conceal  them  there,  defying  her  father  ? 
In  whatever  way  it  was  settled  she  would 
not  desert  them — but  what  was  she  to 
do  ?  Miss  Brown  coming  upon  her  sud- 
denly in  the  dusk  frightened  her  almost 
as  much  as  the  children  were  frightened. 
The  want  of  light  and  the  strangeness  •f 
the  crisis  combined  made  every  new  fig- 
ure like  a  ghost. 

"  Yes,  I  sent  for  you.  I  am  in — diffi- 
culty, Martha.  These  children  have 
just  come — the  children  of  a  friend " 

It  occurred  to  her  all  at  once  that 
here  was  a  way  of  escape ;  she  might 
call  them  some  one's  children  who  had 
no  need  of  any  kindness  from  the  Mus- 
graves ;  and  in  that  case  the  Squire's 
hospitality  would  be  full  and  liberal  as 
heart  could  desire. 

"  Dear  me,"  said  Miss  Brown,  with 
seeming  innocence.  "  How  strange  !  to 
bring  a  little  lady  and  gentleman  with- 
out any  warning.  But  I'll  go  and  give 
orders,  ma'am;  there  are  plenty  of 
rooms  vacant,  there  need  not  be  any 
difficulty " 

Miss  Musgrave  caught  her  by  the  arm. 

"  What  I  want  for  the  moment  is 
light,  and  some  food  /ler^.  Bring  me  the 
lamp  I  aways  use.  No,  not  Eastwood  ; 
never  mind  Eastwood.  I  want  you  to 
bring  it,  they  will  be  less  afraid  in  the 
light." 

"  There  is  a  fire  in  the  dining-room, 
ma'am,  it  is  only  a  step,  and  Eastwood 
is  lighting  the  candles;  and  there  you 
can  have  what  you  like  for  them." 

It  was  confidence  Miss  Brown  wanted 
— nothing  but  confidence.  With  that 
she  was  ready  to  do  anything ;  without 
it  she  was  Miss  Musgrave's  respectable 
maid,  to  whom  all  mysteries  were  more 
or  less  improper.  She  crossed  her  hands 
firmly  and  waited.  The  room  was  grow- 
ing darker  and  darker  every  minute,  and 
the  foreign  nurse  began  to  lose  patience. 
She  called  "  Madame  !  madame !"  in  a 
high  voice;  then  poured  forth  into  a 
stream  of  words,  so  rapid  and  so  loud  as 
both  mistress  and  maid  thought  they 
had  never  heard  spoken  before.     Miss 
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Musgrave  was  not  a  great  linguist.  She 
knew  enough  'to  be  aware  that  it  was 
Italian  the  woman  was  speaking,  but 
that  was  all. 

"  I  do  not  understand  you,  I  do  not 
understand  you  !"  she  cried  in  distress, 
going  up  to  the  little  group.  But  as  she 
approached  the  cry  of  a  sudden  acces- 
sion of  terror,  instantly  suppressed  on  the 
part  of  the  little  girl  but  irrepressible 
with  the  younger  boy,  arrested  her  steps. 
Were  they  afraid  of  her,  these  children  ? 
**  Little  Lilias,"  she  said  piteously,  "  be 
a  brave  child  and  stand  by  me.  I  cannot 
take  you  out  of  this  cold  room  yet,  but 
lights  are  coming  and  you  will  be  taken 
care  of.  If  I  leave  you  alone  for  a  little 
while  will  you  promise  me  to  be  brave 
and  not  to  be  afraid  ?'* 

There  was  a  pause,  broken  only  by 
little  flutterings  of  that  nervous  exhaus- 
tion which  made  the  children  so  accessi- 
ble to  fear.  Then  a  small  voice  said, 
dauntless,  yet  with  a  falter — 

"  I  will  stay.     I  will  not  be  afraid." 

"  Thank  God,"  said  Mary  Musgrave, 
to  herself.  The  child  was  already  a  help 
and  assistance.  **  Martha,"  she  said 
hastily,  "  tell  no  one  ;  they  are — my 
brother's  children — " 

"  Good  Lord !"  said  Martha  Brown, 
frightened  out  of  her  primness.  "  And 
it's  dark,  and  there's  two  big  boxes,  and 
master  don't  know." 

"  That  is  the  worst  of  all,"  said  Miss 
Musgrave.  She  had  never  revealed  this 
before  (she  thought),  and  she  was  not 
aware  that  she  revealed  it  now.  "  The 
heir  !  and  I  must  not  take  him  into  the 
house  of  his  fathers.  Take  care  of 
them,  take  care  of  them  while  I  go  to 
him.  And,  Martha,  say  nothing — not  a 
word." 

"  Not  if  they  were  to  cut  me  in  pieces. 
Ma'am !"  said  Miss  Brown  fervently. 
She  was  too  old  a  servant  to  work  in  the 
dark ;  but  confidence  restored  all  her 
faculties  to  her.  It  was  not,  however, 
in  the  nature  of  things  that  she  should 
discharge  her  commissions  without  a  be- 
trayal more  or  less  of  the  excitement  of 
the  emergency.  "  I  want  some  milk, 
please,"  she  said  to  the  cook,  "  for  my 
lady."     It  was  only  in  moments  of  im- 


portance that  she  so  spoke  of  her  mis- 
tress.' And  the  very  sound  of  her  step 
told  a  tale. 

"  I  told  ye  there  was  somethink  bop," 
said  Tom  Gardener,  still  lingering  in  the 
kitchen. 

And  to  see  how  the  house  brightened 
up,  and  all  the  servants  grew  alert  in  the 
flutter  of  this  novelty !  Nothing  had 
happened  at  the  castle  for  so  long — they 
had  a  right  to  a  sensation.  Cook,  who 
had  been  there  for  a  long  time,  recount- 
ed her  experience  to  her  assistants  in 
low  tones  of  mystery. 

"  Ah,  if  ye'd  known  the  place  when 
the  gentlemen  was  at  home,"  said  cook ; 
"  the  things  as  happened  in  t'auld  house 
— such  goings  on  ! — coming  in  late  and 
early — o'er  the  watter  and  o'er  the  land 
— and  the  strivings  that  was  enough  to 
make  a  body  flee  out  of  their  skin  !" 
She  ended  with  a  regretful  sigh  for  the 
old  times.  **That  was  life,  that  was  !" 
she  said. 

Meanwhile  Mary  Musgrave  came  in  out 
of  the  dark  hall  into  the  lighted  warmth 
of  the  dining-room,  where  the  glass 
and  the  silver  shone  red  in  the  firehght. 
How  cosy  and  pleasant  it  was  there ! 
how  warm  and  cheerful !  Just  the  place 
to  comfort  the  children  in  and  make 
them  forget  their  miseries.  The  chil- 
dren !  How  easily  her  mind  had  under- 
taken the  charge  of  them — the  fact  of 
their  existence;  already  they  had  be- 
come the  chief  feature  in  her  life.  She 
paused  to  look  at  herself  in  the  mirror 
over  the  mantelpiece,  to  smooth  her 
hair,  and  put  the  ribbon  straight  at  her 
neck.  The  squire  was  *'very  particu- 
lar," and  yet  she  did  not  remember  to 
have  had  this  anxious  desire  to  be  pleas- 
ant to  his  eyes  since  that  day  when  she 
had  crept  to  him  to  implore  a  reversal 
of  his  sentence.  She  had  obtained  noth- 
ing from  him  then  ;  would  she  be  more 
fortunate  now  ?  The  color  had  gone 
out  of  her  face,  but  her  eyes  were  brighter 
and  more  resolute  than  usual.  How  her 
heart  beat  when  Mr.  Musgrave  said, 
"  Come  in,"  calmly  from  the  midst  of  his 
studies  as  she  knocked  tremblingly  at 
the  library  door ! 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Part  I. 


Far  away,  in  that  portion  of  the  grim 
Laurentian  wilderness  of  North  America 
which  stretches  its  iron  belt  between  the 
more  recent  formation  of  the  Bay  of 
Hudson  and  the  valley  of  the  Mackenzie 
River,  there  lies  a  sheet  of  water  named 
Deer's  Lake  by  the  old  English  fur-trad- 
ers who  first  reached  its  shores  from  the 
estuary  of  the  Churchill  River. 

It  is  essentially  a  lonely  place ;  the 
rocky  shores,  broken  into  deep  and  quiet 
bays,  hold  a  vegetation  of  fir  and  spruce 
trees,  dwarf,  rigid,  and  of  dark  sombre 
hue  ;  the  waves  beat  in  monotonous  ca- 
dence against  the  bare  rocks  which  mark 
the  "  points"  or  capes  between  the  deep 
indentations  of  the  shore  ;  and  the  bays 
are  often  filled  with  long  growing  reeds 
and  waving  grasses,  through  which  the 
wind  makes  ceaseless  moan,  as  early  au- 
tumn follows  with  rapid  footsteps  the 
September  sun. 

In  summer,  short  though  it  be,  there 
are  sights  to  be  seen  on  this  lake,  filled 
with  that  rare  beauty  only  to  be  found 
where  the  rain  and  the  sun  have  together 
and  alone  woven  the  covering  of  the 
earth ;  for  in  summer  there  fails  upon 
these  hills  the  strange,  unwonted  beauty 
of  saffron  sunsets,  lengthening  out  the 
shadows  of  dark  pine-trees  on  water  so 
still  that  the  ripple  from  a  wild  duck's 
breast  steals  far  over  the  surface,  and 
gently  rocks  the  shadowed  image  of  the 
shore,  and  waves  the  motionless  pine- 
branch  on  the  cliff,  and  dies  in  the  water- 
worn  hollows  of  the  old  grey  rocks,  with 
an  echo  just  audible  in  ihe  great  still- 
ness of  the  scene  ;  then,  too,  as  the  light 
of  evening  deepens,  and  the  western  end 
of  some  long  arm  of  the  lake  yet  lives  in 
the  strange  contrast  of  dark  rigid  tree- 
tops  outlined  against  a  lustrous  after- 
glow, there  sounds  over  lake  and 
shore  a  cry,  the  vivid  distinctness  of 
which  startles  the  echoes  deep  into  the 
bosom  of  the  woods.  It  is  the  wail  of 
the  loon — a  wild  and  lonely  call  that 
tells  the  shy  moose  in  his  willow  lair  he 
may  rise  and  seek  his  mate  ;  that  calls  the 


dark- furred  otter  from  his  haunt  beneath 
the  rock  to  his  nightly  toil  of  fishing  in 
the  quiet  pools  where  the  fish  glance  like 
silver  arrows  in  the  moonlight ;  that  sig- 
nals to  the  grey  owl  that  his  time  has 
come  too,  to  flit  amid  the  dusky  shad- 
ows ;  that  tells  wild  beast  and  wild  bird 
they  may  set  forth  for  feast  or  love  or 
war,  safe  under  the  cover  of  the  night, 
in  their  great  home  of  the  wilderness. 

On  the  south  shore  of  this  lake  there 
stands  a  small  trading-house  or  *'  fort  " 
of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company.  It  is 
the  usual  type  of  structure  common 
throughout  the  fur  country  of  the  great 
north.  Log-house  and  picket-fence, 
trading-store,  and  hut  for  half-breed  ser- 
vants, all  alike  built  from  the  wood  of 
the  straight  fir-tree,  roofed  with  logs, 
covered  with  the  bark  of  junipers,  and 
made  secure  from  the  searching  winds 
of  winter  by  mud  and  moss  stuffed  lightly 
between  the  interstices  of  the  logs. 

In  winter,  house,  fence,  and  hut  lie 
deep  drifted,  amid  snow  piled  high  by 
storm ;  in  summer  dogs  stretch  in  lazy 
delight  upon  the  sloping  pathway  be- 
tween the  picket-fence  and  the  lake 
shore ;  a  boat  lies  up-drawn  upon  the 
beach ;  an  Indian  birch-bark  canoe, 
turned  downwards  upon  its  face,  lies 
near  it.  Far  out  upon  the  lake  another 
canoe,  a  speck  on  the  water,  is  seen  com- 
ing from  the  further  shore  with  some  In- 
dian family  intent  on  trade ;  and  around, 
over  the  palisades  and  roof-tops,  in  end- 
less lines,  the  motionless  and  rigid  pine- 
trees  stand  dark  and  changeless. 

In  fact,  this  fort  at  Deer's  Lake  differs 
not  from  a  hundred  other  forts  scattered 
over  this  great  northern  wilderness.  Its 
aspect,  life,  people,  boats,  canoes,  sur- 
roundings, are  all  the  same ;  everything 
is  alike  here  as  elsewhere — everything 
save  one  item,  and  that  one  item  is  an 
important  one — it  is  the  dog.  The  dogs 
of  Deer's  Lake  differ  from  other  dogs  m 
most  of  the  forts  of  the  great  northern 
land. 

Dogs,  it  is  true,  are  fond  of  differing 
all  the  world  over ;  but  on  this  point  of 
difference  between  dogs  at  Deer's  Lake 
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and  dogs  elsewhere  in  the  north  there  is 
a  notable  distinction,  and  it  is  this — that 
while  the  dogs  at  the  many  fur  forts 
further  inland,  the  trading  forts  scattered 
over  the  vast  basins  of  the  Saskatchewan, 
Peace,  and  Athabasca  Rivers,  are  a  poor 
and  wolf-like  breed,  those  at  Deer's 
Lake  are  remarkable  for  possessing  a 
strength,  size,  and  symmetry,  a  uniform- 
ity of  color  and  characteristic,  stamping 
them  at  once  as  a  distincrt  species  which 
has  developed  into  that  perfection  always 
attained  by  nature  when  in  the  wild  state 
she  moulds  her  creatures  to  their  own 
wants  and  purposes.  The  dogs  are,  in 
fact,  of  Esquimaux  breed,  a  species  of 
which  it  will  be  necessary  to  say  a  few 
words. 

Around  the  wide  circle  of  the  Arctic 
Sea,  on  all  northern  shores  of  Europe, 
Asia,  and  America,  that  extraordinary 
race  of  human  beings  known  as  Esqui- 
maux possess  a  breed  of  dogs  unequalled 
for  the  value  of  the  assistance  they  afford 
to  their  human  masters.  The  Arab  has 
his  horse,  the  Indian  his  canoe,  the  Lib- 
yan his  camel ;  but  in  the  dog  the 
dwarfed  and  hardy  races  of  the  frozen 
north  possess  an  auxiliary  more  con- 
stant, more  untiring,  more  useful,  than 
any  other  thing  of  animate  or  inanimate 
nature  the  wild  world  over. 

From  northern  Norway,  along  the 
cold  slopes  of  Lapland  and  the  White 
Sea,  far  into  that  unknown  region  where 
Russia's  north-east  cape  stands  the  near- 
est continental  outpost  to  the  pole  upon 
the  earth  ;  down  along  the  wintry  shores 
of  the  Lena  and  the  wild  Yakoutsh  waste 
to  the  Straits  of  Behring ;  and,  again, 
into  the  regions  of  North  America  by 
the  mouths  of  the  three  great  river^ 
which  seek  the  Arctic  Ocean,  until, 
sweeping  around  the  wide  Bay  of  Hud- 
son, the  line  crosses  to  Greenland  and 
ends  on  the  east  coast  of  that  desolate  is- 
land— all  around  the  immense  circle  of 
this  northern  shore-line  there  is  found  a 
breed  of  dogs,  differing  in  size,  it  is  true, 
but  closely  identical  in  shape,  habit,  and 
characteristic. 

When  the  scattered  tribes  of  Esqui- 
maux move  ?ast  or  west  along  the  shores 
of  their  lonely  realms,  when  the  spring  • 
time  tells  them  to  quit  their  snow-houses, 
and  to  set  out  upon  their  dreary  quests 
of  fishing,  while  yet  the  ice  gives  safe 
and  ready  means  of  travel,  when  early 


winter  closing  in  the  dusky  darkness 
upon  the  short  summer  sends  them  again 
to  their  huts,  the  dog  is  ever  there  to 
haul  his  load  of  dried  fish  or  musk-ox 
meat,  of  oily  blubber  or  skin,  of  drift 
wood  or  dried  moss  ;  of  walrus-bone  for 
spear-heads ;  of  all  the  curious  craft  of 
kettle,  axe,  knife,  arrow-head,  and  tent, 
which  the  Esquimaux  fashions  from  the 
few  rude  materials  flung  to  him  by  the 
sea,  or  grudgingly  yielded  by  the  inhos- 
pitable shore. 

Deep-chested,  broad-backed,  long- 
wooUed,  clean-legged,  sharp-nosed,  point- 
ed-eared, bright-eyed,  with  tail  close 
curled  over  back  in  token  of  an  everlast- 
ing good-humor  towards  man,  and  of 
fierce  resentment  to  all  outside  dogs,  the 
Esquimaux  dog  stands  of  his  species  the 
only  animal  which  gives  to  his  master 
the  twofold  service  of  horse  and  dog. 

The  lake  called  Deer's  Lake,  of  which 
we  have  already  spoken,  is  not  many 
marches  distant  from  the  west  shore  of 
Hudson's  Bay.  Indians  descending  the 
Beaver  or  Churchill  River  can  easily 
reach  the  fort  which  stands  at  its  mouth, 
in  the  summer ;  and  in  winter,  when  the 
cariboo  are  plentiful  along  the  belt  of 
woods  lying  between  Lake  Athabasca 
and  Hudson's  Bay,  stray  parties  of  Indi- 
ans move  at  times  back  and  forward 
from  Deer's  Lake  to  Fort  Churchill. 
Thus  there  has  arisen  an  intercourse  be- 
tween the  two  stations,  and  as  Fort 
Churchill  is  the  most  southerly  point  to 
which  the  Esquimaux  come  on  the  shores 
of  the  bay,  it  has  fallen  out  that  the  dogs 
bartered  by  the  Esquimaux  have  been 
carried  inland  to  the  post  of  Deer's 
Lake,  and  that  around  the  palisades  and 
huts  of  that  remote  establishment  the 
burly  forms  and  upraised  tails  of  these 
best  and  truest  Arctic  travellers  are  to 
be  seen. 

Nearly  a  dozen  years  ago  from  this 
present  time,  an  event  occurred  at  this 
post  of  Deer's  Lake  which,  although  it 
received  neither  comment  nor  chronicle 
at  the  moment,  is  still  worthy  of  a  pass- 
ing notice  in  this  record.  It  was  only 
the  birth  of  a  dog.  Beyond  the  fact 
that  the  event  took  place  at  the  time  I 
have  indicated,  little  more  is  known ; 
indeed,  it  may  be  admitted  that  even 
that  fact  would  for  ever  have  remained 
in  the  limbo  of  unrecorded  history,  if  an 
event  had  not  occurred  in  the  after-life 
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of  this  dog  which  gave  prominence  to 
his  earlier  existence. 

It  may,  however,  be  safely  presumed 
that  the  earlier  stages  of  puppyhood 
were  passed  by  this  dog  in  circumstances 
of  unusual  felicity ;  doubtless  the  year 
was  one  of  plenty,  so  far  as  white  fish  in 
the  lake  was  concerned,  or  the  herds  of 
reindeer  were  unusually  numerous  in  the 
neighboring  woods ;  and  doubtless, 
too,  the  mother  of  this  dog  was  of  a  free 
and  generous  nature,  who  grudged  not  to 
her  progeny  a  share  in  spoil  of  bone,  or 
in  the  feast  that  followed  the  return  of 
the  lake-boat  from  the  nets — an  event 
usually  watched  with  anxious  eyes  by  the 
whole  pack  of  dogs  at  a  northern  fur 
fort,  who  welcome  with  hilarious  howl 
the  grating  of  the  keel  upon  the  beach, 
sure  prelude  to  a  rich  feast,  if  the  night's 
yield  has  been  propitious. 

Thrown  a  chance  wanderer  in  some 
of  these  remote  and  lonely  posts  in  this 
wilderness  of  the  north,  it  has  often  been 
my  occupation  to  watch  the  habits  of 
these  dogs  in  the  idle  hours  of  their  lives. 
Their  fights  and  mutual  jealousies,  their 
impertinent  intrusion  into  the  provision- 
sheds,  their  wolf-like  howls  when  the  ear- 
liest streak  of  dawn  glimmered  over  the 
eastern  hills,  their  joy  when  released 
from  harness,  their  sorrow  when  about 
to  be  placed  in  it,  have  often  fillefd  up 
the  moments  of  a  day  spent  in  one  of 
these  remote  spots. 

I  remember  once,  at  the  fort  culled 
St.  John's,  on  the  Upper  Peace  River, 
being  witness  to  a  strange  conflict  be- 
tween the  instincts  of  a  dam  to  her  whelps 
and  the  cravings  of  her  own  hungry  na- 
ture. She  had  become,  by  some  fortun- 
ate chance,  the  possessor  of  a  large  bone ; 
this  she  had  carried  to  a  place  of  safety 
under  my  window,  followed  by  her  fam- 
ily of  four  puppies,  just  verging  from  the 
age  of  toddling  to  that  of  toothsome  ten- 
dencies. The  mother  s  gaunt  sides  and 
staring  bones  showed  that  the  progeny 
were  no  easv  burden  to  her,  and  their 
rounded  and  chubby  figures  contrasted 
strongly  with  her  angular  outline. 

Nevertheless,  the  four  youthful  haul- 
ers seemed  to  be  of  opinion  that  it  was 
wiser  for  them  to  claim  a  share  in  the 
bone  now  under  discussion  than  to  await 
a  future  moment  when  its  sustenance 
might  be  derived  second-hand  from  their 
maternal   relative.     They   growled  and 


tugged  at  the  bone  almost  in  the  mouth 
of  their  hungry  nurse,  and  rolled  over 
each  other  and  over  the  bone  in  a  mix- 
ture of  infantile  ferocity  and  fun  most 
laughable  to  look  at.  The  expression  of 
their  mother's  face  was  one  of  hungry 
perplexity.  Here  was  a  clear  case  of 
injustice  on  the  part  of  the  offspring : 
they  still  looked  to  her  for  support,  and 
yet  they  also  sought  to  share  her  support 
— this  precious  bone ;  nay,  they  even 
presumed  upon  her  feelings  to  rush  in 
and  take  it  by  force,  knowing  that  from 
her  alone  could  they  secure  it  without 
being  severely  bitten.  Her  only  re- 
source was  in  flight :  raising  the  bone  in 
her  mouth,  she  tried  to  get  away  from 
her  family  to  eat  it  alone  ;  but  they  in- 
variably toddled  after  her  to  renew  again 
their  importunities.  A  bright  idea 
seemed  suddenly  to  strike  the  brain  of 
one  of  the  puppies  :  he  relinquished  his 
attempts  at  the  bone  and  devoted  him- 
self to  his  more  legitimate  province  of 
deriving  nourishment  from  his  mother ; 
but  I  could  not  determine  whether  this 
manoeuvre  was  only  a  ruse  to  detain  her 
for  the  benefit  of  his  three  brethren  yet 
struggling  for  the  bone,  or  simply  an 
effort  to  improve  the  occasion  with  refer- 
ence to  a  **  square  meal  "  on  his  owif 
account. 

Arguing  from  these  and  similar  scenes 
witnessed  among  dogs  generally  in  the 
north,  and  having  regard  to  the  excellent 
proportion  attained  by  the  dog  whose 
history  began  at  Deer's  Lake,  I  can  safely 
aver  that  his  mother  must  have  been  of  a 
free  and  generous  nature  to  him  in  his 
early  youth.  But  whatever  may  have  been 
the  conditions  of  that  earlier  life,  it  must 
suffice  for  us  to  know  that  four  winters 
of  hauling,  and  four  summers  of  repose 
had  passed  over  him  ere  fate  determined 
that  the  name  of  the  dog  and  his  doings 
should  fall  upon  the  ear  of  the  big  out- 
side world. 

It  was  the  winter  of  1871. 

For  three  months  the  great  northern 
forest  had  lain  prone  beneath  snow,  ice, 
and  bitter  cold.  Many  a  storm  had  swept 
over  the  immense  waste,  piling  the  dry 
snow  into  huge  drifts  by  the  banks  of 
frozen  rivers ;  silting  up  willow  islands, 
covering  the  wreck  of  fallen  vegetation 
in  the  dark  pine  woods,  and  moaning 
away  into  endless  space  over  lake,  and 
plain,  and  forest. 
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The  scene  is  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  fur  fort  called  Cumberland,  on  the 
shore  of  Pine  Island  Lake,  near  the  lower 
Saskatchewan  River.  It  is  the  hour  of 
sunrise.  Along  the  white  bed  of  a  tor- 
tuous river,  fast  frozen  beneath  five  feet 
of  ice,  and  deep  drifted  in  snow,  came 
three  dog-trains;  twelve  dogs  in  all. 
Four  men  accompany  or  follow  these 
trains  in  the  rapid  stride  and  long  swing 
of  snow-shoe  walking.  The  bells  upon 
the  dog-harness  ring  and  jangle  clearly 
in  the  keen  frosty  air,  for  the  thermom- 
eter is  standing  at  some  twenty-five  de- 
grees below  zero.  A  white  steam  rises 
from  the  breaths  of  dogs  and  men,  and 
great  icicles  hang  on  the  beards  of  the 
travellers,  whose  fur  caps  are  frosted 
over  with  ice  dust  fine  as  flour. 

The  pace  is  about  four  and  a  half 
miles  an  hour,  and  its  rapid  movement 
has  done  more  to  make  the  blood  course 
freely  through  their  bodies  than  capote 
or  mittaine,  or  fur  cap  could  ever  achieve 
on  such  a  morning.  Suddenly,  from  a 
bend  in  the  river  channel,  there  became 
visible  on  the  left  shore  a  solitary  Indian 
wigwam  ;  a  thin  column  of  smoke  issues 
from  the  opening  in  the  pointed  roof,  a 
dog  barks  vigorously  toward  the  new-^ 
comers  from  the  bank  in  front ;  all  at 
once  the  train-dogs  quicken  their  pace 
io  a  sharp  trot,  the  men  break  into  a  run, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  the  sledges  are 
abreast  of  the  wigwam ;  then  the  lead- 
ing dogs  make  a  wild  lurch  to  leave 
the  river  and  ascend  the  bank,  with 
a  view  to  a  rest,  and  perhaps  to  a 
spell  out  of  harness ;  but  that  is  not  to 
be,  and  a  loud  and  stern  word  of  com- 
mand from  the  leading  driver  makes 
them  crouch  together  in  the  dry  yield- 
ing snow  in  the  centre  of  the  river. 

The  three  men  ascend  the  river  bank 
and  enter,  one  by  one,  on  their  hands 
and  knees,  the  low  opening  of  the  Indian 
wigwam.  The  scene  inside  is  a  curious 
one.  Through  the  opening  in  the  roof 
the  light  comes  fully  in  ;  a  fire  is  burn- 
ing on  the  ground  in  the  centre ;  its 
smoke,  only  half  escaping  through  the 
aperture  above,  hangs  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  tent,  and  it  is  only  by  sitting  on 
the  ground  that  one  can  escape  its  influ- 
ence and  see  with  ease  and  comfort. 
At  the  further  side  of  the  fire  from  the 
doorway  sits  an  old  withered,  wrinkled 
Indian,  who  scarcely  regards  the  new- 
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comers,  but  continues  to  sing  ^  low, 
monotonous  song ;  a  young  woman  and 
two  children  are  squatted  near. 

The  new-comers  sit  on  some  dried 
rushes  around  the  fire ;  the  old  man, 
having  shaken  hands  with  them  one  by 
one,  continues  his  dirge.  The  leader  of 
the  party  asks  his  followers  what  the  old 
man  is  singing  about.  "About  the 
death  of  his  son,"  they  reply.  "  His 
son,  this  woman's  husband,  and  the 
father  of  these  two  children,  died  here 
two  days  since ;  and  last  night  a  dog- 
train  came  from  the  fort  (Cumberland), 
and  took  the  body  away  for  burial  in 
the  graveyard  there." 

**  And  the  man,  who  was  he  ?  What 
did  he  die  of  ?*'  asked  the  leader  of  the 
party. 

**  He  was  a  French  half-breed  who 
had  adopted  the  Indian  life,  and  he 
lived  here  in  this  wigwam,  hunting  for 
the  family.  He  died  of  cold  caught  in 
chasing  a  black  fox,  which  had  carried 
away  one  of  his  traps.  He  was  a  good 
hunter." 

The  story  of  this  man's  life  and  death 
was  soon  told ;  meantime  the  Indian 
continued  his  song. 

"  What  is  he  singing  ?" 

"  He  says  that  he  is  old  and  cannot 
hunt ;  that  his  support  has  gone  from 
him  ;  that  it  would  be  better  if  he  went 
too." 

A  few  minutes  later,  the  party  left  the 
wigwam  and  continued  their  journey 
along  the  frozen  river.  There  was  now 
a  trail  on  the  ice,  and  the  dogs  followed 
it  with  rapid  steps.  Soon  the  river 
opened  upon  a  large  lake ;  the  sleds 
bounded  briskly  over  the  hard  drifted 
surface  of  the  snow,  which  bore  the  trace 
of  a  recent  dog-train  upon  it ;  then 
there  appeared,  far  off  in  front,  the  misty 
outline  of  buildings  grouped  together  on 
the  dim  opposite  shore  of  the  lake. 
Quicker  went  the  dogs,  faster  beat  and 
clanged  the  bells,  until,  leaving  the  ice, 
the  dogs  dragged  their  loads  into  an 
irregular  open  space  surrounded  by 
wooden  houses,  in  the  centre  of  which 
other  dogs  and  men  stood  watching 
the  new-comers. 

Prominent  amongst  the  dogs,  a  large 
burly-figured,  bushy-tailed  animal  at 
once  caught  the  eye ;  he  appeared  to  be 
intent  upon  combining  two  almost  im- 
possible lines  of  conduct  in  one  and  the 
22 
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same  moment ;  namely,  to  ingratiate 
himself  into  the  good  graces  of  the  men 
of  the  party  just  come,  and  to  intimidate 
by  a  series  of  quick  but  ferocious 
**  asides"  the  new  dogs ;  thus  he  pre- 
sented a  singular  contrast  of  solicitude 
and  swagger,  the  upturned  tail  wagged 
to  man  and  shook  menace  to  beast 
almost  at  the  same  instant ;  the  face  by 
turns  glared  and  grimaced,  and  the 
ground  was  trod  by  a  sort  of  light 
springy  motion,  which  indicated  a  desire 
to  give  his  paw  to  any  body  who  might 
take  the  trouble  to  ask  for  it,  or  to  show 
his  jaw  to  any  and  every  dog  who  looked 
in  his. direction. 

There  have  been  ingenious  German 
artists  who  have  succeeded  in  producing 
similar  effects  in  the  portraits  of  some 
of  their  great  national  heroes.  Looked 
at  from  one  side,  the  picture  presents  to 
the  beholder  the  graceful  outline  of  a 
ballet  dancer,  or  of  a  rustic  maiden  ;  re- 
garded from  the  front,  the  lowering  lin- 
eaments of  Bismarck,  the  wrinkled 
ferocity  of  Moltke,  or  the  Mosaic  ram- 
rodism  of  the  German  Emperor's  face 
and  figure  strike  grimly  upon  the  e5'e. 
This,  however,  must  be  what  is  termed 
"  high  art  " — in  the  case  of  the  bushy- 
tailed  dog  at  Cumberland  it  can  only  be 
regarded  as  low  nature.  But  to  pro- 
ceed. 

The  general  appearance  of  this  dog 
and  his  grotesque  goings-on  quickly 
caught  the  eye  of  the  leader  of  the  party, 
and  inquiries  followed  as  to  his  name 
and  ownership ;  these  were  soon  an- 
swered. The  dog  was  of  pure  Husky 
breed;  he  was  born  at  Deer's  Lake, 
three  hundred  miles  further  north ;  his 
owner  was  one  Isbister,  a  well-known 
trapper,  and  traveller  over  a  wide  ex- 
tent of  country ;  he  was  but  just  re- 
turned from  bearing  his  part  in  hauling 
the  dead  body  of  Joe  Miller  from  the 
Indian  wigwam ;  his  name  was  "  Cerf 
Volant,"  or  the  Flying  Deer. 

Thus  at  Cumberland,  on  Pine  Island 
Lake,  was  first  introduced  to  the  writer 
of  these  pages  an  animal  destined  here- 
after to  ^11  a  prominent  part  in  long  and 
varied  scenes  of  toil  and  travel.  And 
now,  having  brought  to  a  point  of  con- 
tact at  the  fur  fort  called  Cumberland 
the  life  of  this  dog  and  of  his  future 
owner,  it  will  be  better  for  the  smooth- 
fiess  of  the  narrative,  and  the  truer  weav- 


ing together  of  two  threads  of  life,  to 
continue  our  story  in  the  personal  pro- 
noun. 

I  became  the  possessor  of  Cerf  Volant. 
He  was  the  "  foregoer,"  or  leader,  of 
three  other  dogs,  who  bore  the  names 
of  Tigre,  Muskeymote,  and  Cariboo  ;  the 
first,  a  good  and  trusty  hauler,  the  two 
others  wild  and  shaggy  dogs,  of  savage 
disposition  and  unkempt  aspect. 

The  financial  operation  which  resulted 
in  transferring  these  dogs  to  my  posses- 
sion was  of  a  nature  to  surpass  all  other 
operations  of  the  kind  ever  known  in  the 
north — in  other  words,  more  money  was 
on  this  occasion  asked  and  given  for  this 
train  of  four  dogs  than  the  oldest  inhabi- 
tant had  ever  remembered  in  similar 
transactions ;  but  had  that  sum  been 
three  times  what  it  was,  and  had  that 
triple  amount  been  demanded  for  the 
single  "  foregoer,"  Cerf  Volant,  exclusive 
of  his  three  comrades,  it  would  still  have 
been  an  eligible  investment,  to  be  repaid 
afterwards  with  the  interest  of  an  amount 
of  true  and  faithful  service  impossible  to 
overestimate. 

The  long  journey  which  had  begun 
three  months  earlier,  was,  at  the  time  we 
write  of,  drawing  to  a  close.  Five  hun- 
dred miles  yet  remained  to  be  traversed 
ere  the  point  from  which  I  had  started 
in  October  would  be  again  reached,  and^ 
this  distance,  lying  as  it  did  for  the  most 
part  over  vast  stretches  of  frozen  lake, 
promised  to  be  traversible  without 
greater  difficulty  than  that  of  cold  and 
hardship ;  for  over  these  large  lakes  the 
very  force  and  violence  of  the  winds 
have  made  the  mere  labor  of  travel 
comparatively  easy.  The  snow  closely 
packed  upon  the  ice  forms  a  hardened 
surface,  upon  which  the  snow-shoe  leaves 
but  scant  impression,  and  the  dogs  and 
sleds  run  lightly  over  the  smooth  and 
dazzling  highway  which  cold  and  storm 
have  laid  across  the  vast  spaces  of  these 
inland  seas. 

It  was  the  31st  of  January  when  I  set 
out  with  my  new  train  for  this  last  stage 
of  five  hundred  miles.  The  cold  was 
very  great ;  the  country  as  desolate  as 
frozen  swamp,  spreading  in  endless  suc- 
cession for  eighty  miles'  distance,  could 
make  it ;  but  the  story  of  that  journey 
has  been  already  told  in  another  place, 
and  its  introduction  here  is.  only  neces- 
sary in  order  to  carry  on  the  history  of 
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the  "  foregoing"  dog  into  times  and 
through  events  which  have  found  no  re- 
cord. 

Twenty  days  passed  away ;  the  marsh 
and  the  lakes  had  been  crossed.  There 
had  been  days  of  bitter  blast,  and  nights 
of  still,  cold  rigor,  and  cosy  camps  on 
islands  drifted  deep  in  snow,  where  the 
tall  pine-tree  stood  to  shadow  back  the 
glow  of  the  fire  lit  beneath  it,  and  to 
shelter  the  wayfarers  whose  passing  foot- 
steps had  broken,  for  one  short  night, 
the  quiet  of  these  lonely  isles. 

And  now  it  was  all  over !  I  had  got 
back  again  to  house  and  fireside,  bed 
and  board.  True,  it  was  only  four 
months  since  I  had  left  these  adjuncts 
of  civilisation,  but  time  in  those  matters 
has  only  a  relative  significance,  and  dis- 
tance had  so  lengthened  out  the  vista  of 
these  hundred  and  twenty  days,  that  it 
seemed  half  a  life*time  had  been  spent 
in  the  wilderness. 

I  took  up  my  quarters  in  an  unoccu- 
pied house  lying  about  six  miles  from 
Fort  Garry,  in  order  to  quickly  complete 
some  official  reports  relative  to  my  jour- 
ney. I  had  as  attendant  an  old  pen- 
sioner ;  as  companions  my  four  dogs. 

The  pensioner  dwelt  in  the  kitchen, 
the  dogs  occupied  a  large  stable.  I  had 
the  rest  of  the  house  to  myself.  When 
not  suffering  from  a  too  liberal  allowance 
of  Hudson's  Bay  rum,  the  pensioner  was 
wont  to  devote  his  leisure  moments  in 
the  evenings  to  endeavoring  to  eluci- 
date, with  my  assistance,  some  problems 
that  perplexed  him. 

He  had  quitted  the  army  and  left 
England  before  the  era  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  electricity,  and  "them  thema- 
gruffs,"  as  he  used  to  term  the  telegraph, 
was  ever  a  fruitful  source  of  conversation 
with  him.  For  the  rest,  he  cooked  for 
me,  and  for  the  dogs,  kept  my  fire  alight, 
and  fulfilled  that  truest  of  all  services  by 
leaving  me  to  myself  as  often  as  I 
pleased.  At  times  I  gave  the  dogs  a  run 
over  the  snow,  or  put  them  in  harness 
and  ran  them  to  the  fort  for  exercise  or 
business. 

But  even  the  border  civilisation  of  the 
Red  River  Settlement  had  many  tempta- 
tions for  Cerf  Volant  and  his  comrades. 
There  were  some  farmsteads  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  my  house,  and  ducks  and 
turkeys  and  a  cock  were  things  as  com- 
pletely beyond  the  comprehensions  of 


my  team  as  the  telegraph  had  been  puz- 
zling to  my  attendant ;  with  this  differ- 
ence, however — that  while  the  old  sol- 
dier lost  his  head  over  the  mystery  of 
the  electric  wire,  the  cock  and  his  com-  • 
panions  invariably  lost  their  heads  to  my 
team's  inability  to  comprehend  their 
true  functions  in  civilisation. 

More  than  once  was  the  mid-day 
scamper  up  the  roadway  in  front  of  my 
house  attended  with  wild  scenes  of  flut- 
ter and  confusion  in  strawyard  and  byre 
into  which  my  dogs  had  penetrated,  and 
more  than  once  were  my  repeated  calls 
by  name  of  each  dog  answered  by  the 
reappearance  of  these  "missing  links" 
between  civilisation  and  savagery  in  a 
state  of  hilarious  joy  over  the  capture 
and  decapitation  of  these  puzzling  poul- 
try. 

At  last  the  time  came  to  quit  the  settle- 
ment for  other  and  larger  scenes  of  civ- 
ilisation, into  which  the  dogs  could  not  go. 

A  Hudson's  Bay  officer  about  to  start 
for  Norway  House,  on  the  north  shore 
of  Lake  Winnepeg,  became  the  purchaser 
of  the  team  and  cariole,  and  Cerf  Volant 
passed  from  my  possession  to  resume  his 
old  place  in  a  Hudson's  Bay  fort.  I 
parted  from  the  dog  with  keen  regret, 
he  stood  alone  among  his  comrades  not 
only  as  a  hauler,  but  as  a  friend.  The 
work  of  our  lives  is  the  real  test  of  our 
natures.  Any  man  can  be  jolly  or  good- 
tempered  at  his  dinner,  or  during  his 
leisure  moments ;  but  if  the  daily  rou- 
tine of  his  work  leaves  no  frown  upon 
his  nature,  if  his  heart  does  not  close  or 
harden  beneath  the  hourly  hammer- 
ing of  his  toil,  then  you  may  swear 
there  lurks  no  cranny  of  discontent  in 
his  being — there  is  no  nook  of  selfish- 
ness in  his  heart.  So  was  it  with  this 
dog.  He  alone  was  ever  jolly  at  his 
post;  he  hauled  through  all  the  hours 
of  a  long  dayl  without  slack  of  collar 
trace,  or  stint  of  effort,  but  the  ear  was 
ever  ready  to  turn  responsive  to  a 
kindly  call,  the  tail  to  wag  a  welcome 
within  the  tight-drawn  traces  of  his  toil ; 
and  when  the  evening  came,  and  the- 
collar  was  laid  aside,  and  the  last  strap 
unbuckled,  not  lighter  did  he  shake  from, 
him  the  dry  powdery  snow  than  the 
vestiges  of  his  work. 

Companion  in  the  camp,  faithful  serv- 
ant during  the  day — what  more  could 
man  desire  ? 
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The  day  of  departure  came.  I  drove 
through  the  single  street  of  Winnepeg 
village  on  my  way  south  :  at  the  entrance 
to  the  town,  at  the  spot  where,  on  the 
night  of  my  first  arrival  eight  months  ear- 
lier, I  had  parted  from  my  guide,  to  pursue 
alone  the  way  to  the  friendly  Indian  set- 
tlement, I  saw  my  dog-train  coming  at  a 
brisk  pace  along  the  frozen  road  ;  Cerf 
Volant  was  leading,  a  half-breed  driver 


ran  behind  the  sled.  "  Cerf  Volant,  old 
dog!"  I  called  out.  He  turned  in  his 
harness  at  the  well-known  voice,  there 
was  a  crack  of  the  half-breed's  whip, 
like  a  pistol-shot,  and  the  dog,  realising 
that  a  mighty  change  had  passed  over 
his  life  and  fortunes,  bent  his  head  to 
the  collar  and  trotted  on  bravely  to- 
wards the  north.  The  last  link  of  the 
lone  spaces  was  gone  ! — Goad  Words,   • 
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MORBEGNO. 

There  is  a  long  straight  road  in  Lombardy 
Bordered  with  stunted  trees  and  maize  and  vines, 
And  at  its  side  the  stealthy  Adda  slides. 
Spreading  the  poison  of  its  humid  breath  ; 
While  dismal  mists  like  wandering  spectres  steal 
From  rush-grown  marshes  and  from  osier  beds, 
And  lay  their  cruel  hands  on  human  life. 
Strangling  its  joy  with  clutch  of  fell  disease. 

We  travelled  on  this  road  one  summer  day, 
And  at  Morbegno  rested  for  an  hour ; 
The  deadly  mists  hung  close  around  the  town, 
The  faded  town,  with  houses  gaunt  and  old, 
And  frescoes  peeling  from  the  mildewed  walls, 
And  trouble-smitten  people  in  the  streets. 
I  see  them  still — those  piteous  haunting  eyes 
That  gaze  out  wistfully  from  life-long  woe. 
The  vacant  smile,  the  sad  distorted  face. 
The  wrinkled  skin,  the  aimless  feeble  hands. 

And  through  the  mists  there  came  a  sound  of  bells, 
In  chimes  that  still  had  sweetness  of  their  own. 
But  yet  had  lost  the  clue  which  guided  them. 
And  had  forgotten  what  they  used  to  say 

O  sweet,  sad  bells !     O  never-ended  chime  ! 
Mv  voice  went  forth  to  God  with  those  wild  notes — 
"  Hast  Thou,  indeed,  made  all  men  here  tor  naught  ? 
Do  they  not  cry  aloud  these  souls  of  Thine 
Whom  Thou  hast  formed  to  suffer  till  they  die  } 
What  have  they  done,  these  weary  stricken  ones, 
That  age  to  age  should  hand  their  misery  down. 
One  generation  sending  on  Thy  curse 
To  that  which  follows  in  its  hopeless  track  ? 
I  call  Thee  Father,  and  in  Thy  great  Name 
Thy  Spirit  binds  to  mine  in  bonds  of  love 
All  human  beings  on  this  world  of  Thine  : 
Brothers  and  sisters  Thou  hast  made  us.  Lord. 
I  cannot  bear  the  woe  of  these  I  love, 
Let  me  but  suffer  for  them.     O  my  God, 
Gather  Thy  wrath,  Thy  vengeance  in  one  cup. 
And  pour  it  out  on  me,  but  give  them  joy. 

"  Of  old  it  *  was  expedient  one  should  die, 
And  that  all  should  not  perish.*    Let  it  be 
Thy  will  once  more,  and  bid  the  plague  be  stayed. 
See,  in  their  misery  they  kneel  to  Thee, 
These  men  and  women  who  must  bear  Thy  curse, 
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See  how  they  gather  round  the  wayside  shrine 
And  lift  their  weary  hands  to  Him  who  hangs 
Upon  the  Cross,  and  comforts  human  hearts 
By  having  known  the  worst  of  human  pain. 
The  *  Man  of  Sorrows '  is  their  only  God ; 
What  should  they  know  of  One  who  reigns  alone 
Above  all  suffering  and  human  want, 
In  endless  plenitude  of  joy  unknown 
To  them  by  anything  which  life  can  show?'* 

Such  my  wild  prayer,  and  in  my  soul  I  heard 
An  answer  wrought  of  pain  and  faith  and  hope. 

"  O  foolish  human  heart  that  wrongest  Me, 
How  long  shall  I  bear  with  you,  yea,  how  long 
Suffer  you  still  to  take  My  name  in  vain  ? 
Plow  can  those  half-blind  eyes  that  scan  the  gloom 
See  anything  aright  of  all  My  work. 
And  seeing  not,  why  judge  Me  in  the  dark  ? 
Perchance  some  day  the  clearer  light  will  show 
That  pain,  disease,  and  grief  are  gifts  as  great 
As  strength  and  health  and  joy,  which  seem  so  dear. 
Perchance  some  day  in  gazing  back  on  life, 
From  some  high  standing-place  much  further  on. 
Your  soul  will  give  its  verdict.     *  Even  this. 
This  place  of  doom  in  all  its  dreariness 
Was  nearer  to  the  blessed  light  of  God 
Than  I  who  pitied,  and  who  prayed  for  it,' — 
And  you  shall  envy  those  who  suffered  here. 
Who  worked  God's  will  through  loathsomest  disease, 
And  helped  the  world's  redemption  by  their  pain." 

I  bowed  my  head,  my  heart  was  humbled  now. 
**  Father,  forgive  me.     Like  Morbegno's  bells 
The  ending  of  my  cry  is  lost  in  doubt, 
Accept  once  more  that  plea  made  long  ago 
By  One  who  trusted  Thee.     O,  not  alone 
For  those  He  saw,  Christ  prayed  His  latest  prayer, 
We  know  not  what  we  do,  or  say,  or  think. 
Father,  forgive  us.     Let  Thy  will  be  done." — 
And  if  it  be  that  human  misery 
Is  working  out  God's  will,  ye  suff'ring  ones, 
Bear  on  through  all  things,  for  your  rich  reward 
Is  greater  than  our  human  hearts  can  grasp, 
Is  deeper  than  our  finite  souls  can  reach. 
O  weary  men,  your  pain  is  dear  to  God ; 

0  women,  who  must  bring  your  children  forth 
Knowing  them  born  to  lives  of  misery. 

Take  comfort,  the  Eternal  Will  is  sweet, 
And  ye  are  working  out  its  large  behest 
Though  life  is  bitter.     Children,  with  those  eyes 
So  full  of  sorrow,  and  of  coming  doom, 
Our  Father  loves  you,  and  the  end  is  great 
Though  hidden  far  away  from  human  sight. 
Brothers  and  sisters,  I  could  almost  think 

1  hear  the  secret  told  which  no  man  knows, 
When  I  recall  those  patient  weary  eyes, 
That  gaze  out  wistfully  on  life-long  woe. 
And  God  stays  in  Morbegno  till  the  end, 
While  we  pass  on  to  Como  and  forget. 
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AUTOMATISM    AND    EVOLUTION. 


BY   CHARLES  ELAM,    M.D. 


Part  III. 


The  superiority  of  the  Evolution  hy- 
pothesis over  every  other  ontological 
theory  is,  according  to  Haeckel,  chiefly 
manifest  in  this, — that  by  its  means  alone 
we  are  able  to  give  a  mechanical  expla- 
nation of  the  most  complicated  organic 
phenomena. 

'*In  fact,"  he  continues,  "such  events  as 
the  origin  and  formation  of  the  organs  of  the 
senses  present  to  the  eye  of  the  understand- 
ing, guided  by  the  light  of  Evolution,  no  more 
difficulties  than  the  explanation  of  any  ordi- 
nary physical  processes,  such  as  earthquakes, 
winds,  or  tides.  By  the  same  light,  we  arrive 
at  the  very  weighty  conviction,  that  all  the 
natural  bodies  with  which  we  are  acquainted 
are  equally  living ;  and  that  the  distinction 
which  has  been  held  as  existing  between  the 
living  and  the  dead,  does  not  really  exist. 
When  a  stone  which  is  thrown  into  the  air 
falls  again  to  the  earth  according  to  definite 
laws  ;  when  a  crystal  is  formed  from  a  saline 
fluid  ;  when  sulphur  and  mercury  unite  to 
form  cinnabar ;  these  facts  are  neither  more 
nor  less  mechanical  life>phenomena  than  the 
growth  and  flowering  of  plants,  than  the  pro- 
pagation and  sensory  faculties  of  animals,  or 
the  perceptions  and  intelligence  of  man."  * 

This  is  a  most  attractive  programme, 
and  one  full  of  interest  and  promise : 
unfortunately  nothing  is  effected  here  or 
elsewhere  towards  completing  the  "  ex- 
planation." It  is  asserted  again  and 
again  that  life  is  but  mechanical  force, 
and  that  soul  and  spirit  and  thought  are 
but  higher  manifestations  of  the  same ; 
but  no  attempt,  even  the  fpeblest,  is  ever 
made  to  justify  the  wild  assumption,  or 
to  show  how  mechanical  force  can  be 
conceived  as  representing  either  life  or 
thought. 

Indeed,  Evolution  is  charged  with 
many  burdens,  too  heavy  and  grievous 
to  be  borne  ;  and  it  breaks  down  utterly 
under  the  weight  of  them.  Guided  still 
by  the  light  of  this  doctrine,  we  are  sup- 
posed not  only  to  be  able  to  trace  clearly 
the  past  history  and  present  condition 
of  man  ;  but  even  to  predict,  and  with 
still  greater  certainty,  if  possible,  his  fu- 
ture progress.  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  in 
his  "  Social  Statics"  (p.  79),  predicts  the 

*  Nalilrliche  SchGpfungsgeschichte,  by  Dr. 
Ernst  Haeckel,  6th  edition,  p.  21. 


"  evanescence  of  evil,"  and  the  conse- 
quent perfecting  of  man's  nature,  as  an 
inevitable  corollary  of  the  laws  of  evolu- 
tion, as  follows : — 

*'  All  imperfection  is  unfitness  to  the  condi- 
tions of  existence. 

'*This  unfitness  must  consist  either  in 
having  a  faculty  or  faculties  in  excess,  or  in 
having  a  faculty  or  faculties  deficient,  or  in 
both. 

"  A  faculty  in  excess  is  one  which  the  con- 
ditions of  existence  do  not  afford  full  exercise 
to  ;  and  a  faculty  that  is  deficient  is  one  from 
which  the  conditions  of  existence  demand 
more  than  it  can  perform. 

"  But  it  is  an  essential  principle  of  life  that 
a  faculty  to  which  circumstances  do  not  allow 
full  exercise  diminishes,  and  that  a  faculty  on 
which  circumstances  make  excessive  demands 
increases. 

'*  And  so  long'as  this  excess  and  all  this  defi- 
ciency continue,  there  must  continue  decrease 
on  the  one  hand,  and  growth  oh  the  other. 

**  Finally,  all  excess  and  deficiency  must 
disappear — that  is,  all  imperfection  must  dis- 
appear. 

**Thus  the  ultimate  development  of  the 
ideal  man  is  logically  certain,  ...  as  certain 
as  any  conclusion  in  which  we  place  the  most 
implicit  faith — for  instance,  that  all  men  will 
die.  .  .  .  Progress  ...  is  not  an  accident, 
but  a  necessity.  .  .  As  surely  as  there  is  any 
efficacy  in  educational  culture,  or  any  mean- 
ing in  such  terms  as  habit,  custom,  practice, 
so  surely  must  the  human  faculties  be  mould- 
ed into  complete  fitness  for  the  social^state,  so 
surely  must  the  things  we  call  evil  and  im- 
morality disappear,  so  surely  must  man  be- 
come perfect.' 


ti 


This  is  a  fair  instance  of  the  state- 
ments made  and  the  arguments  used  in 
the  interests  of  the  Evolution  hypothe- 
sis; and  as  such,  it  merits  some  brief 
notice.  Whatever  maybe  man's  destiny 
in  the  future,  nothing  can  be  more  cer- 
tain than  that  he  will  not  be  perfected 
by  any  evanescence  of  evil  effected  as 
here  supposed.  For  it  is  in  no  sense  to 
be  received  as  true  that  "  a  faculty,  on 
which  circumstances  make  excessive  de- 
mands, increases."  A  faculty  duly 
exercised^  in  accordance  with  individual  • 
and  social  requirements,  improves,  within 
certain  definite  limits ;  but  a  faculty  on 
which  excessive  demands  are  made,  in- 
evitably deteriorates  or  is  lost  entirely. 
The  eye,  the  ear,  the  brain,  when  moder- 
ately exercised,  improve  as  to  function ; 
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if  excessive  demands  are  made  upon 
them,  their  functions  fail ;  and  if  these 
demands  be  continued,  disorganization 
often  ensues.  Digestion  is  certainly  not 
improved  by  excessive  demands  on  its 
powers, — nor  the  circulation,  nor  any 
other  physiological  function. 
f  The  history  of  man,  whether  physical 
or  general,  affords  as  little  support  to 
this  doctrine  of  perfectibility,  as  does 
physiology.  If  certain  nations  or  com- 
munities have  advanced  towards  a  higher 
state  of  physical  condition,  of  social  ag- 
gregation, or  of  mental  and  moral  culti- 
vation, and  are  therefore  to  be  consid- 
ered as  illustrations  of  the  law  that  **  all 
imperfection  must  disappear,"  it  can 
scarcely  be  contended  that  those  nations 
or  communities  which  have  either  re- 
mained stationary  or  have  degenerated 
are  illustrations  of  the  same  law.  Yet 
history  abounds  with  such  instances.  In 
some  Eastern  nations,  notably  in  China, 
there  is  comparatively  little  change  of 
any  kind  within  historic  periods  ;  proba- 
bly no  one  would  be  likely  to  see  there 
any  indications  of  the  evanescence  of 
evil ;  and  yet  China  and  its  dependencies 
may  be  supposed  to  contain  nearly  hal  f, 
certainly  more  than  one-third,  of  the 
population  of  the  earth.  It  is  not  nec- 
essary to  enter  into  any  details  as  to  de- 
generations ;  their  history  is  the  history 
of  all  nations  that  have  risen  and  fallen 
again ;  where  "  unfitness  to  the  condi- 
tions of  existence"  has  resulted  in  decay 
rather  than  in  progress. 

This  digression  from  the  main  subject 
of  this  inquiry  has  been  introduced  with 
the  object  of  showing  what  care  it  is 
necessary  to  exercise  in  examining  doc- 
trines like  these,  set  forth  with  much 
confident  use  of  language,  before  accept- 
ing them  as  valid.  Further  illustrations 
will  occur  as  we  proceed. 

In  the  preceding  paper  *  the  evidence 
for  the  first  of  the  three  propositions 
concerning  the  origin  of  organic  forms 
was  investigated — viz.,  "  That  ihe,earli' 
est  organisms  were  the  natural  product  of 
the  interactions  of  ordinary  inorganic  mat- 
ter and  force'*  It  appeared  to  be  a  re- 
sult of  the  inquiry  that  neither  observa- 
tion^ experiment,  nor  reason,  gave  any 
testimony  in  favor  of  such  a  view ;  and 
that  life  was  in  all  cases  due  either  to 

*  See  Contemporary  Review  for  October. 


antecedent  life,  or  to  a  power  or  force 
from  without  that  was  not  identical,  nor 
correlated,  with  the  ordinary  physical 
forces.  The  two  remaining  propositions 
which  now  claim  attention  are  more  con- 
veniently combined  in  one  for  discussion, 
and  may  be  thus  formulated : — "  That 
all  the  forms  cf  animal  and  vegetable  life, 
including  man  himself  have  been  succes- 
sively and  gradually  developed  from  the 
earliest  and  simplest  organisms** 

A  casual  survey  of  the  vegetable  and 
animal  world  exhibits  to  the  inquirer  an 
infinite  number  of  forms,  having  almost 
every  conceivable  variety  of  general  aspect 
and  attribute ;  whilst  a  closer  investiga- 
tion shows  certain  relationships  of  type 
and  function  to  subsist  amongst  certain 
members.  Individuals  are  closely 
grouped  together  with  such  identity  of 
structure,  and  siich  constancy  of  charac- 
ter derived  from  parent  to  offspring,  as 
to  be  ranked  jis  species.  Various  species 
present  such  analogies  one  to  the  other 
as  to  be  classed  under  more  extended 
heads,  as  genera.  Genera,  again,  that 
are  allied  by  certain  affinities,  are  united 
to  form  natural  orders ;  and  these  are 
grouped  again,  according  to  such  general 
characters  as  they  may  possess  in  com- 
mon, into  classes  and  sub-kingdoms. 
Thus  all  the  varieties  of  our  domestic 
dog  or  cat  are  so  alike  in  essential  struc- 
ture, that  they  are  respectively  consid- 
ered as  distinct  species.  But  the  dog 
has  many  points  of  resemblance  to 
the  wolf,  the  dingo,  &c. ;  and  the  cat 
has  similar  relations  to  the  lioh,  tiger, 
and  puma.  The  allies  of  the  dog 
are  therefore  united  to  form  2i  family, 
called  Canis  ;  and  those  of  the  cat  are 
similarly  united  into  the  family  Felis. 
But  the  Canidce  and  the  Felidce  are  again 
allied  by  important  points  of  structure, 
food,  and  habits  to  each  other  and  10 
the  bears  (  Ursidce),  martens  (Mustelidce), 
and  seals  {Phocidce) ;  and  these  families 
are  aggregated  to  constitute  the  natural 
order  of  the  Carnivora.  These  form 
one  of  the  great  divisions  of  the  class 
Mammalia — a  section  of  the  great  sub- 
kingdom  of  the  Vertebrata. 

Up  to  a  cqmparativcly  recent  period, 
the  majority  of  naturalists  held,  with  re- 
gard to  these  divisions,  that  only  the 
members  of  what  were  called  species 
(such  as  were  fertile  together,  and  had 
fertile  offspring),  had  any  true  alliance 
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though  nothing  more  could  be  said  by 
friend  or  foe  without  mere  repetition. 
What  can  be  done  by  a  calm  and  highly 
cultivated  critical  faculty,  a  profound 
knowledge  of  natural  history  and  of  all 
biological  science,  and  a  clear  logical 
reason,  to  refute  the  fallacies  of  natural 
selection,  has  been  done  by  Mr.  St. 
George  Mivart  in  his  "  Genesis  of  Spe- 
cies," and  later  in  his  "  Lessons  from 
Nature."  *  But  the  t^heory  has  a  source 
of  vitality  which  does  not  lie  in  the 
domain  of  facts  or  reason,  and  will  there- 
fore doubtless  survive  for  a  time. 

There  are,  however,  a  few  general  con- 
siderations upon  which  I  think  due  stress 
has  not  been  laid,  tending  to  indicate 
that  this  hypothesis  "  does  not  really 
exist,  although  it  may  seem  to  do  so/'  as 
was  said  by  a  distinguished  writer,  con- 
cerning another  theory — in  other  words, 
that  it  has  no  scientific  basis.  The  first  is 
this — that  the  hypothesis  of  natural  selec- 
tion is  not  directly  supported  by  any  sin- 
gle fact  in  the  whole  range  of  natural 
history  or  palaeontology  ;  but  that  on  the 
other  hand  every  fact  which  is  known 
with  any  certainty  in  those  sciences,  so 
far  as  it  bears  upon  natural  selection, 
directly  opposes  it.  In  adducing  evi- 
dence of  these  positions  I  will  neither 
give  my  own  observations,  nor  those  of 
any  opponent  of  the  theory,  but  will  call 
upon  its  friends  and  supporters  to  bear 
their  testimony,  first,  as  to  the  evidence 
for  the  succession  of  life  upon  the  earth 
from  lower  to  higher  forms ;  and,  sec- 
ondly, as  to  the  existence  of  any  instance 
of  conversion  of  one  species  into  an- 
other. 

Professor  Huxley,  whose  authority  in 
all  matters  of  natural  history  and  palae- 
ontology is  indisputable,  and  who  can- 
not be  suspected  of  any  antagonism  to 
Evolution  in  general,  or  to  Mr.  Darwin's 
views  in  particular,  thus  writes  in  1862: — 

'•  What,  then,  does  an  impartial  survey  of 
the  positively  ascertained  truths  of  palaeon- 
tology testify  in  relation  to  the  common  doc- 

*  Mr.  Mivart's  final  verdict  is  as  follows: — 
••With  regard  to  the  conception  as  now  put 
forward  by  Mr.  Darwin,  I  cannot  truly  char- 
acterize it  but  by  an  epithet  which  I  employ 
with  great  reluctance.  I  weigh  my  words, 
and  have  present  to  my  mind  the  many  dis- 
tinguished naturalists  who  have  accepted  the 
notion,  and  yet  I  cannot  hesitate  to  call  it  a 
puerile  hypothesis." — Lessons  from  Nature^  p. 
300. 


trines  of  progressive  modification,  which  sup- 
pose that  modification  to  have  taken  place  by 
a  necessary  progress  from  more  to  less  em- 
bryonic forms,  or  from  more  to  less  general- 
ized types,  within  the  limits  of  the  period 
represented  by  the  fossiliferous  rocks? 

•'  It  negatives  those  doctrines,  for  it  either 
shows  us  no  evidence  of  such  modification, 
or  demonstrates  it  to  have  been  very  slight ; 
and  as  to  the  nature  of  that  modification,  it 
yields  no  evidence  whatsoever  that  the  ear- 
lier members  of  any  long-continued  group 
were  more  generalized  in  structure  than  the 
later  ones.  .  .  .  Obviously  if  the  earliest  fos- 
siliferous rocks  now  known  are  coSval  with 
the  commencement  of  life,  and  if  their  con- 
tents give  us  any  just  conception  of  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  earliest  fauna  and  flora,  the 
insignificant  amount  of  modification  which 
can  be  demonstrated  to  have  taken  place  in 
any  one  group  of  animals  or  plants  is  quite 
incompatible  with  the  hypothesis  that  al]  liv- 
ing forms  are  the  results  of  a  necessary  pro- 
cess of  progressive  development,  entirely 
comprised  within  the  time  represented  by  the 
fossiliferous  rocks. 

••  Contrariwise,  any  admissible  hypothesis  of 
progressive  modification  must  be  compatible 
with  persistence  without  progression  through 
indefinite  periods."  * 

This  momentous  judgment  was  some- 
what revised  in  the  anniversary  address 
to  the  Geological  Society  in  1870.  It 
was  fully  confirmed  "  so  far  as  the  inver- 
tebrata  and  lower  vertebraia  are  con- 
cerned ;'*  but  it  was  to  some  extent 
modified  in  reference  to  the  higher  verte- 
braia^ where  there  seemed  to  be  "  a  clear 
balance  in  favor  of  the  evolution  of  liv- 
ing forms  one  from  another" — this  with 
sundry  qualifications.  The  learned  wri- 
ter gives  it  also  as  his  opinion  that  should 
such  an  hypothesis  as  that  of  progressive 
modification  "  eventually  be  proved  to 
be  true,"  the  only  way  in  which  it  can  be 
demonstrated  will  be  "  by  observation  and 
experiment  upon  the  existing  forms  of 
life."  t 

With  regard  to  the  second  point  in 
question,  the  transmutation  of  species, 
the  same  authority  writes  thus  : — 

''After  much  consideration,  and  with  as- 
suredly no  bias  against  Mr.  Darwin's  views, 
it  is  our  clear  conviction  that  as  the  evidence 
stands  it  is  not  absolutely  proven  that  a  group 
of  animals,  having  all  the  characters  exhibited 
by  species  in  nature,  has  ever  been  originated 
by  selection,  whether  artificial  or  natural."  % 

This  was  written  in  i860;  it  was  con- 
firmed in  I  ^6;^^  in  the  essay  on  "  Man's 


*  Essay  on  Persistent  Types  of  Life,  in  Lay 
Sermons,  p.  225. 
f  Ibid.  p.  226.     X  Lay  Sermons,  &c.,  p.  295. 
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Place  in  Nature ;"  and  up  to  the  pres- 
ent time  the  evidence  stands  exactly 
where  it  did ;  observation  and  experiment 
alike  having  hitherto  failed  to  make  evi- 
dent the  slightest  approach  towards  spe- 
cific transmutation.  Notwithstanding 
which,  Professor  Huxley  now  declares 
that  Evolution,  which  was  once  "  a  mat- 
ter of  speculation  and  argument,"  has 
now  "  become  a  matter  of  fact  and  his- 
tory. The  history  of  Evolution,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  is  now  distinctly  tracea- 
ble. We  know  it  has  happened,  and 
what  remains  is  the  subordinate  question 
of  how  it  happened."  * 

Again,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  been 
clearly  demonstrated  that  certain  specific 
forms  of  life  have  remained  absolutely 
unchanged  during  immeasurable  period  s 
of  time,  even  since  the  chalk  period. 
Professor  Huxley  says — 

**The  Globigerina  of  the  present  day,  for  ex- 
ample, is  not  different  specifically  from  that 
of  the  chalk  ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
many  other  Foraminifera.  I  think  it  probable 
that  critical  and  unprejudiced  examination 
will  show  that  more  than  one  species  of  much 
higher  animals  have  had  a  similar  longevity  ; 
but  the  only  example  which  I  can  at  present 
give  confidently  is  the  snake*s-head  lamp-shell 
{^Terebratulina  caput  serj>enlis),  which  lives  in 
our  English  seas,  and  abounded  (as  Terebra- 
tulina  striata  of  authors)  in  the  chalk."  f 

Failing  any  direct  support  from  palae- 
ontology, or  from  the  phenomena  of  the 
now-living  world,  Mr.  Darwin's  theory 
can  only  claim  acceptance  in  so  far  as  it 
can  be  shown  to  be  probable  from  the 
operation  of  the  three  principles  of  varia- 
tion, struggle  for  existence,  and  natural 
selection.  Whether  these  are  really  liv- 
ing and  acting  principles,  or  whether 
they  are  mere  names  for  non-existences, 
is  the  question  now  to  be  discussed. 

I.  Does  specific  variability  exist  in  na- 
ture }  The  answer  to  this  question 
would  be  readily  given  in  the  affirmative 
by  a  majority  of  living  naturalists ;  and 
yet  if  anything  whatever  is  amenable  to 
proof  by  observation,  experiment,  or  rea- 
son, it  can  be  clearly  proved  that  the  an- 
swer should  be  negative. 

It  needs  no  accumulation  of  instances 
to  show  that  animals  vary  in  form,  color, 

*  Address  at  Buffalo,  August  25th.  Re- 
ported in  the  Times  of  September  14,  1876. 

f  On  a  Piece  of  Chalk  :  An  Address  de- 
livered in  1868,  republished  in  1874.  Lay 
Sermons,  p.  198. 


and  generally  in  what  may  be  called 
structure.  Probably  no  one  animal  was 
ever  exactly  like  another.  Any  boy  who 
has  kept  rabbits,  pigeons,  dogs,  cats,  or 
any  animals  whatever,  is  as  familiar  with 
certain  facts  of  variation  as  the  most 
learned  naturalist.  The  causes  of  varia- 
tion are  obscure, — its  limits  are  unde- 
hned  structurally,  but  perfectly  definite 
physiologically.  It  is  quite  true  that  by 
artificial  selection  the  breeder  of  stock 
may  "  not  only  modify  the  character  of 
his  flock,  but  change  it  altogether, — he 
may  summon  into  life  whatever  form  and 
mould  he  pleases"  (Youatt).  It  is  true, 
as  Lord  Somerville  observes,  concerning 
the  breeders  of  sheep,  that  "  it  would 
seem  as  though  they  had  chalked  out 
upon  a  wall  a  form  perfect  in  itself,  and 
then  had  given  it  existence."  But  these, 
and  all  the  instances  that  can  be  adduced 
(and  they  are  innumerable),  are  the  most 
convincing  and  irresistible  arguments 
against  specific  variability.  For  whilst  we 
can  vary  form,  color,  and  structure,  in- 
definitely, the  specific  physiological  char- 
acters remain  always  and  absolutely  the 
same.  The  sheep  is  always  a  sheep,  ihe 
dog  is  always  a  dog,  ihe  rabbit  is  always 
a  rabbit,  even  if  we  succeed  in  varying 
their  form  and  appearance  until  they  are 
almost  unrecognizable  as  such.  The 
physiological  characters,  as  marked  by 
fertility,  are  absolutely  constant ;  no 
variation  in  this  respect,  to  even  the 
slightest  extent,  has  ever  been  observed 
in  nature,  or  developed  by  art.*  To 
suppose  that  it  can  ever  begin  to  be 
otherwise,  is  merely  an  unwarranted  con- 
jecture, such  as  would  be  rejected  sum- 
marily in  any  other  science.  If  any  bio- 
logical position  can  be  established  beyond 
doubt,  it  is  this,  that  indefinite  structural 
variability,  with  absolute  physiological 
stability,  must  be  considered  as  proof 
that  specific  differences  are  not  depend- 
ent on  structure  alone ;  but  that  they 
are  due  to  a  special  endowment  not  to 
be  traced  to  the  "  molecular  possibilities 
of  protoplasm." 


*  "  Our  acceptance  of  the  Darwinian  hypo- 
thesis must  be  provisional  so  long  as  one  link 
in  the  chain  of  evidence  is  wanting ;  and  so 
long  as  all  the  animals  and  plants  certainly 
produced  by  selective  breeding  from  a  com- 
mon stock  are  fertile,  and  their  progeny  are 
fertile  with  one  another,  that  link  will  be  want- 
ing" — Man*s  Place  in  Nature^  p.  107. 
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A  species  presents  two  groups  of  qual- 
ities : — A  (morphological  or  structural), 
and  B  (physiological  or  functional). 
With  such  certainty  as  attaches  to  any 
of  our  knowledge,  we  know  that  A  varies 
constantly,  and  within  very  wide  limits  ; 
with  exactly  the  same  certainty  we 
know  that  amidst  all  these  variations  B 
remains  absolutely  constant.  The  inev- 
itable corollary  of  this  proposition  is 
that  B  (mathematically  speaking)  is  not 
a  function  of  A ;  in  physiological  hn- 
giisige,  that  fi/nc/ion  is  not  essentially  de- 
pendent upon  structure.  This  truth 
meets  us  everywhere  in  biological  re- 
search. 

By  the  use  of  this  method,  we  are 
compelled  to  recognize  B  as  indefinitely 
more  important  than  A,  as  being  a  con- 
stant quantity,  whereas  the  latter  is  in- 
definitely variable.  If  we  are  told  that 
our  classifications  are  founded  necessa- 
rily upon  A,  it  may  be  replied,  without 
any  intention  of  epigram,  "  So  much  the 
worse  for  the  classification ;"  for  this, 
to  be  of  any  value,  should  be  founded 
upon  constant  elements.  The  truth  is, 
however,  that  variation  occurs  chiefly  in 
non-essential  particulars,  and  has  no  more 
effect  in  altering  specific  nature,  than 
allowing  a  man's  hair  and  beard  to  grow 
has  upon  his  personal  individuality. 

Furthermore,  there  is  an  entire  ab- 
sence of  evidence  of  any  "  favorable  va- 
riation" ever  having  occurred  ;  and  there 
is  aa  utter  vagueness  in  even  surmising 
what  kind  of  variation  might  really  be 
favorable  in  itself,  without  entailing  un- 
favorable results  in  its  necessary  accom- 
paniments.* When  we  consider  also  that 
the  supposed  variations  are  so  slow,  and 
so  infinitesimally  minute,  that  it  might 
require  "  a  million  or  a  hundred  million 
generations"  \  to  establish  the  characters 
of  a  "  well-marked  variety,**  we  are  fairly 
justified  in  hesitating  to  believe  in  any 
such  inconceivable  agencies.  If  any  one 
proposed  to  move  one  of  the  pyramids 

*  Mr.  Darwin  confesses  to  this  difficulty  in 
many  places,  and  often  uses  such  expressions 
as  the  following  : — "It  is  good  thus  to  try  in 
our  imagination  to  give  any  form  some  advan- 
tage over  another.  Probably  in  no  single  in- 
stance should  we  know  what  to  do  so  as  to 
succeed.  It  will  convince  us  of  our  ignor- 
ance on  the  mutual  relations  of  all  organic 
beings  ;  a  conviction  as  necessary  as  it  seems 
difficult  to  acquire." — Origin  of  Species,  p.  78. 

t  Ibid.  p.  124. 


by  shooting  paper  pellets  at  it,  he  might 
be  logically  right  in  urging  that  no  force, 
however  small,  can  be  lost,  and  by  accu- 
mulation must  be  effective ;  but  we 
should  scarcely  argue  the  question  with 
him. 

There  are  two  final  considerations 
necessary  to  be  remembered  in  attempt- 
ing to  form  a  judgment  on  this  subject. 
The  first  is  that  "  varieties"  generally 
manifest  a  tendency  towards  reversion  to 
the  original  type,  when  removed  from 
the  influence  of  artificial  agencies.  The 
second  is  this,  that  although  our  know- 
ledge of  all  the  circumstances  connected 
with  the  formation  of  "  races"  is  very 
imperfect,  yet  what  we  do  know  with  any 
certainty  decidedly  opposes  the  theory  of 
their  being  formed  by  slow  and  minute 
variations.  On  the  contrary,  all  the 
marked  instances  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted have  occurred  suddenly^  and 
under  conditions  of  which  no  adequate 
explanation  could  be  given  ;  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Ancon  sheep.  This  certainly 
was  not  an  example  of  selecting  and  pre- 
serving a  variation  favorable  to  the  indi- 
vidual or  to  the  race. 

2.  Is  there  anything  in  nature  which 
can  be  called  a  "  struggle  for  existence," 
within  the  meaning  of  the  hypothesis  1 
Certainly  not,  if  by  "  struggle"  is  implied 
any  event  or  combination  of  events,  the 
result  of  which  can  in  any  way  be  influ- 
enced by  slight  individual  variations.  It 
is  true  that  all  organic  beings  tend  to 
multiply  at  a  rate  which,  if  unchecked, 
would  in  any  one  instance  very  soon  over- 
stock the  earth.  The  elephant  is  sup- 
posed to  breed  more  slowly  than  any 
other  known  animal ;  yet  at  the  lowest 
computation  one  pair  might  easily  be 
the  ancestors  of  fifteen  millions  in  five 
centuries.  As  to  the  multiplication  of 
the  lower  animals,  the  understanding  is 
baffled  in  attempting  to  realize  their  in- 
crease. In  five  generations,  one  aphis 
may  be  the  parent  of  5,904,900,000  indi- 
viduals, and  there  may  be  twenty  gener- 
ations in  a  year.  The  female  flesh-fly 
will  have  20,000  young  ones;  and  in 
five  days  any  pair  of  these  are  qualified 
to  produce  as  many  more ;  and  Linnaeus 
asserts  that  three  flies  of  the  Musca  vom- 
itoria  could  devour  the  carcase  of  a  horse 
sooner  than  a  lion.  The  unchecked 
produce  of  one  pair  of  herrings  or  mack- 
erel would  in  a  very  few  years  crowd  the 
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Atlantic  until  they  had  no  room  to 
move  ;  and  it  would  not  require  a  century 
for  any  pair  of  birds,  or  any  of  our  do- 
mestic animals,  so  to  jstock  a  continent 
that  not  an  individual  of  any  other  spe- 
cies could  exist  there. 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  of  all  the 
countless  myriads  of  living  creatures 
bom  within  any  given  period,  by  far  the 
greater  part  must  be  destroyed ;  and 
this  wholesale  destruction  is  effected  by 
means  which  absolutely  preclude  any 
idea  of  "  struggle,"  as  influencing  the 
result  in  the  slightest  conceivable  degree. 
When  clouds  of  locusts  devastate  an  en- 
tire district ;  when  countless  millions  of 
aphides  destroy  vegetation,  and  are 
themselves  helplessly  swallowed  up  in 
mass  by  lady-birds  and  other  enemies ; 
when  the  great  ant-bear  destroys  thou- 
sands of  ants,  with  their  dwelling,  for  a 
single  repast ;  when  the  Balcenopiera  en- 
gulfs whole  shoals  of  herrings  and  smaller 
fish  for  a  mouthful ;  when  thousands  of 
small  fry — shrimps,  crabs,  molluscs,  and 
medusae — disappear  for  each  meal  of  the 
common  Greenland  whale ;  when  the  bear 
or  the  badger  destroys  and  devours  the 
nests  of  bees  wholesale — surely  in  all 
this  the  most  vivid  imagination  can  see 
no  room  for  "  struggle,"  or  any  possibil- 
ity of  "survival  of  the  fittest."  For 
what  advantage  could  it  afford  an  insect 
that  was  about  to  be  swallowed  by  a  bird, 
that  it  possessed  a  thousandth  fragment 
of  some  property  not  possessed  by  its 
fellows.?  What  preservation  against 
ravages  of  the  slugs  would  be  afforded 
by  an  "  infinitesimal  "  difference  between 
one  weed  and  its  neighbor  ?  What  mi- 
nute difference  would  avail  the  duckling 
that  the  fox  was  about  to  carry  off.? 
These  may  perhaps  be  deemed  feeble 
and  trifling  illustrations ;  yet  it  is  only 
by  bringing  the  principle  to  some  such 
practical  tests  as  these  that  its  truth  or 
probability  can  be  recognized.  It  sounds 
at  first  plausible  enough  to  say  that  pro- 
fitable variations  will  naturally  tend  to 
the  preservation  of  individuals;  but 
when  we  put  it  to  the  test,  and  see  that 
it  is  theoretically  improbable,  and  that 
there  is  a  total  lack  of  direct  evidence 
that  such  has  ever  been  the  case,  we  are 
disposed  to  look  upon  it  as  more  sound 
than  sense.  The  balance  of  the  organic 
world  is  preserved  by  the  order  of  na- 
ture, in  obedience  to  which  the  stronger 
prey  upon  the  weaker ;  and  against  this 


law,  without  which  nature  itself  would 
be  a  chaotic  impossibility,  there  is  no 
appeal,  no  resistance,  no  "  struggle." 

It  must  be  observed,  before  leaving 
this  part  of  the  subject,  that  Mr.  Darwin 
himself,  beyond  the  general  idea  of 
struggle  and  survival,  has  no  definite 
notion  of  the  circumstances  demanding 
such  struggle,  nor  of  its  essential  nature. 
The  following  are  only  a  few  out  of  in- 
numerable illustrations  that  might  be 
brought  forward.  In  the  "  Origin  of 
Species,"  at  p.  109,  it  is  stated  that 
**  from  the  high  geometrical  ratio  of  in- 
crease of  all  organic  beings,  each  area  is- 
already  fully  stocked  with  inhabitants. 
&c. ;"  but  on  the  next  page  it  is  said 
that  "  probably  no  region  is  as  yet  fully 
stocked.''  At  p.  no  it  is  stated  that  "it 
is  the  most  closely  allied  forms — varie- 
ties of  the  same  species^  and  species  of  the 
same  genusy  or  related  genera — which, 
from  having  nearly  the  same  structure, 
constitution,  and  habits,  generally  come 
into  the  severest  competition  with  each 
other."  Here  we  seem  to  have  arrived 
at  a  general  principle  ;  but  at  p.  114  an- 
other view  requires  support  incompatible 
with  this,  and  we  are  told  that  "  the  ad- 
vantages of  diversification  of  structure, 
with  the  accompanying  differences  of 
habit  and  constitution,  determine  that 
the  inhabitants  which  thus  jostle  each 
other  most  closely  shall,  as  a  general 
rule,  belong  to  what  we  call  different 
genera  zxidi  orders''  And  at  p.  121  ^all 
these  occurring  in  the  same  chapter,  and 
in  different  parts  of  the  same  argument) 
we  find  again  that  the  struggle  "  will  be 
most  severe  between  those  forms  which 
are  most  nearly  related  to  each  other  in 
habits,  constitution,  and  structure." 
From  all  which  it  is  not  unnatural  to 
conclude  that  the  idea  of  "  a  struggle  for 
existence"  is  not  to  be  reconciled  with 
the  observed  facts  of  nature. 

3.  If  there  be  any  cogency  in  the  fore- 
going considerations,  the  conclusion  from 
them  is  inevitable,  that  "  Natural  Selec- 
tion" is  a  mere  euphuism  for  a  negation 
— a  happy  phrase  for  something  that  is 
not — representing  only  a  casual  residuum 
after  wholesale  and  indiscriminate  de- 
struction. In  itself  it  is  absolutely 
"  nothing ;  "  *  in  its  application  as  a 
theory  to  individual  phenomena,  it  is  full 


♦  This  phrase  is  used  by  Mr.  St.  George 
Mivart,  in  his  "  Lessons  from  Nature/'  p.  300. 
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of  the  most  irreconcilable  incoherences. 
Two  illustrations  only  will  suffice  to  show 
the  impossibility  of  rationally  adapting 
the  imaginary  principle  of  natural  selec- 
tion to  existing  facts.  In  Madeira  there 
are  various  kinds  of  beetles,  some  having 
wings  largely  developed,  some  having 
moderate  ones,  and  some  without.  It  is 
rather  amusing  to  see  the  manner  in 
which  these  differences  are  reconciled  to 
the  theory.  The  large  wings  are  "  quite 
compatible  with  the  action  of  natural 
selection.  For  when  a  new  insect  first 
arrived  on  the  island,  the  tendency  of 
natural  selection  to  enlarge  or  reduce 
the  wings  would  depend  upon  whether  a 
greater  number  of  individuals  were  saved 
by  successfully  battling  with  the  winds 
or  by  giving  up  the  attempt,  and  rarely, 
or  never  flying."  *  Then  in  the  same 
page  the  author  adds  that  certain  con- 
siderations have  made  him  "  believe  that 
the  wingless  condition  of  so  many 
Madeira  beetles  is  mainly  due  to  the 
action  of  natural  selection,  but  combined 
probably  with  disuse.  For  during  thou- 
sands of  successive  generations  each  in- 
dividual beetle  which  flew  least,  either 
from  its  wings  having  been  ever  so  Utile 
less  perfectly  developed,  or  from  indo- 
lent habit,  will  have  had  the  best 
chance  of  surviving  from  not  being 
blown  out  to  sea;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  those  beetles  which  most  readily 
took  to  flight  would  oftenest  have  been 
blown  out  to  sea,  and  thus  have  been  de- 
stroyed "  1  The  second  instance  is  taken 
from  the  account  of  the  action  of  natural 
selection  upon  certain  blind  animals  in 
the  caves  of  Styria  and  Kentucky.  Na- 
tural selection  has  acted  here  by  preserv- 
ing blind  animals,  because  those  which 
had  sight  might  be  subject  to  "  inflam- 
mation of  the  nictitating  membrane.**! 
But  it  seems  that  in  one  of  the  blind  rats 
the  eyes  themselves  are  of  "  immense 
size  ;"  and  it  would  appear  tp  be  a  most 
extraordinary  mistake  of  natural  selec- 
tion to  preserve  this  animal  merely 
because  blind,  whilst  its  "  immense"  eyes 
still  remain  subject  to  the  objectionable 
inflammation. 

If  I  dwell  for  a  brief  space  longer 
upon  some  of  the  impossibilities  involved 
in  the  reception  of  this  theory,  it  is  be- 
cause, although  virtually  abandoned  by 

*  Origin  of  Species,  p.  136.        \  Ibid.  p.  137. 


its  author,  as  will  be  seen  presently,  it 
still  lives  in  the  minds  of  many,  and  acts 
as  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  advance  of 
science. 

There  is  no  principle  more  frequently 
and  distinctly  enunciated  in  Mr.  Dar- 
win's work,  than  that  natural  selection 
can  only  act  by  preserving  and  perpetu- 
ating exceedingly  minute  variations,  of 
such  a  character  as  will  enable  their 
possessor  to  contend  more  vigorously  in 
the  struggle  for  life.  We  have  already 
seen  that  there  is  no  such  struggle.  But 
even  if  there  were,  variations  so  minute 
as  are  constantly  insisted  upon  could  by 
no  possibility  give  their  possessor  any 
advantage.  We  should  entirely  fail  to 
form  any  conception  how  a  very  slightly 
enlarged  sebaceous  follicle,  a  minute 
pimple  on  the  nose  of  a  fish,  or  a  micro- 
scopic point  of  ossification  amongst  the 
muscles  of  any  animal,  could  give  its 
possessor  any  superiority  over  its  fel- 
lows ;  yet  by  the  terms  of  the  hypothesis 
such  and  no  other  must  have  been  the 
origin  of  the  mammary  gland ;  of  the 
powerful  offensive  weapons  of  the  sword- 
fish  or  saw-flsh ;  and  of  locomotor  organs 
generally  amongst  the  higher  animals. 
But  the  earliest  rudiments  of  a  glaud,  or 
other  organ,  of  an  offensive  weapon,  or 
of  a  limb,  must  have  been  absolutely 
functionless,  and  therefore  useless  to  its 
possessor,  if  developed  in  this  way ;  the 
application  of  the  principle  is  therefore 
impossible. 

The  absence  of  transitional  forms  be- 
tween different  species  has  always  been 
recognized  as  a  serious  difficulty.  Pro- 
fessor Huxley,  who  is  much  more  Dar- 
winian than  Mr.  Darwin  himself,  says 
(Lay  Sermons,  p.  296)  that  this  difficulty 
"  has  no  force  ;'*  but  Mr.  Darwin  does 
not  fail  to  see  how  serious  it  is.  He 
says: — 

"Geology  assuredly  does  not  reveal  any 
iuch  finely-graduated  organic  chain ;  and 
this  perhaps  is  the  most  obvious  and  gravest 
objection  which  can  be  urged  against  my 
theory.  The  explanation  lies,  as  I  believe, 
in  the  extreme  imperfection  of  the  geological 
record."  * 

"I  do  not  pretend  that  I  should  ever  have 
suspected  how  poor  a  record  of  the  mutations 
of  life  the  best  preserved  geological  section  re- 
vealed, had  not  the  difficulty  of  our  not  dis- 
covering  innumerable  transitional  links  be- 
tween  the    species,  which    appeared    at    the 

*  Origin  of  Species,  p.  280. 
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commencement  and  close  of  each  formation, 
pressed  so  hardly  on  my  theory."  *  And, 
*•  He  who  rejects  these  views  on  the  nature 
{i.e.,  the  extreme  imperfection)  of  the  geolog- 
ical record,  will  rightly  reject  my  whole 
theory."  f 

After  these  plain  confessions  of  want 
of  support  from  geology  as  it  now  is,  the 
difficulty  is  cut  at  once.  Where  are  the 
transition  forms  connecting  the  species 
in  the  same  formations  }  The  answer  is 
ready  ;  they  are  not  preserved — the  con- 
ditions were  unfavorable.  **  Where  are 
the  remains  of  those  infinitely  numerous 
organisms  which  must  have  existed  long 
before  the  first  bed  of  the  Silurian  sys- 
tem was  deposited  ?"  %  This  question 
refers  to  the  fact  of  finding  creatures  of 
high  organization  in  the  earliest  seas, 
whence  the  supporters  of  "  development" 
were  obliged  to  suppose  countless  ages 
of  development  before  the  age  of  trilo- 
bites.  The  answer  to  it  is  equally  trench- 
ant and  conclusive,  **  They  may  now  all 
be  in  a  metamorphosed  condition,  or 
may  lie  buried  in  the  ocean.'*  §  Can 
Mr.  Darwin  fail  to  see  that  there  cannot 
be  imagined  any  theory  of  ontology  too 
wild  and  monstrous  to  be  supported  by 
argument  like  this  ? 

But  geology  has  its  tale  to  tell,  and  one 
which  appears  not  only  not  to  support, 
but  clearly  to  controvert,  the  develop- 
ment theory.  It  never  was  the  small 
and  feeble  species  or  germs  that  first  ap- 
peared either  amongst  the  molluscs,  fish, 
reptiles,  or  mammals.  Where  are  now 
the  representatives  of  the  gigantic  fishes 
of  the  old  red  sandstone  }  Where  are 
the  mighty  reptile  tyrants  of  air,  earth, 
and  water  of  the  oolite?  Have  they 
been  "  improved  "  and  "  preserved  "  into 
the  puny  representatives  of  the  modern 
reptile  class }  Where  are  the  ponderous 
monsters  that  shook  the  eocene  and 
miocene  earth  with  their  massive  tread  } 
Where  is  the  megatherium,  unless  />w- 
proifed  into  the  feeble  sloth  of  the  pres- 
ent day  ?  These  races  appeared  in  the 
plenitude  of  their  power ;  and  as  their 
dynasty  grew  old,  it  was  not  that  the 
race  was  "  improved  "  and  preserved  in 
consequence ;  but  they  dwindled,  and 
were,  so  to  speak,  degraded,  as  if  to 
make  room  in  the  economy  of  nature 


*  Origin  of  Species,  p.  302. 
X  Ibid.  p.  343. 


t  Ibid.  p. 
§  Ibid.  p. 


342. 
343. 


for  their  successors.  But  this  is  too 
large  a  subject  to  enter  upon  at  present. 
Mr.  Darwin  gives  some  imaginary 
details  respecting  the  development  of 
certain  instincts,  concerning  which  it 
may  be  sufficient  to  remark  that,  had 
they  been  given  by  an  opponent  in  the 
form  of  satire,  or  of  a  reductio  ad 
absurduniy  the  purpose  would  appear  to 
have  been  well  answered.  One  instance 
may  be  given.  The  American  cuckoo 
builds  its  own  nest ;  probably  the  Eng- 
lish cuckoo  did  so  once,  but  perhaps  ac- 
cidentally and  occasionally  laid  an  egg 
in  another  bird's  nest. 

"  If  the  old  bird  profited  by  this  occasional 
habit,  or  if  the  young  were  made  more  vigor- 
ous, .  .  .  then  the  old  bird,  or  the  fostered 
young  would  gain  an  advantage.  And  analogy 
would  lead  me  to  believe  that  the  young  thus 
reared  would  be  apt  to  follow  by  inheritance 
the  occasional  and  aberrant  habit  of  their 
mother.  ...  By  a  continued  process  of  this 
nature,  I  belieye  that  the  strange  instinct  of 
our  cuckoo  could  be,  and  has  been,  gene- 
rated." * 

The  final  and  utterly  fatal  blow  to  the 
theory  of  natural  selection  is  found  in 
the  fact  of  the  existence  of  neuters  or 
sterile  females  in  insect  communities, 
such  as  the  working  ants.  These  differ 
widely  both  in  structure  and  instinct 
from  both  parents,  and  yet,  being  abso- 
lutely sterile,  are  unable  to  transmit  their 
peculiarities.  Their  development  by 
natural  selection,  therefore,  is  simply  a 
contradiction  in  terms,  a  formal  impossi- 
bility. Mr.  Darwin  recognizes  the  diffi- 
culty to  the  extent  of  saying  that  it  at  first 
appeared  "fatal  to  his  whole  theory;" 
and  adds, "  It  may  well  be  asked,  how  is 
it  possible  to  reconcile  this  case  with  the 
theory  of  natural  selection  ?"  t  It  cer- 
tainly is  not  possible  ;  and  all  that  is  said 
by  way  of  illustration  does  not  tend  in 
the  slightest  degree  either  to  remove  or 
lessen  the  difficulty. 

On  a  general  survey  of  the  theory, 
nothing  strikes  us  more  forcibly  than 
the  total  absence  of  direct  evidence  of 
any  one  of  the  steps.  No  one  professes 
to  have  ever  seen  a  variety  (producing 
fertile  offspring  with  other  varieties)  be- 
come a  species  (producing  no,  or  infer- 
tile, offspring  with  the  original  stock). 
No  one  knows  of  any  living  or  any  ex- 


♦  Origin  of  Species,  p.  217. 
t  Ibid.  pp.  236,  237. 
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tinct  species  having  given  origin  to  any 
other,  at  once  or  gradually.*  Not  one 
instance  is  adduced  of  any  variety  hav- 
ing ever  arisen  which  did  actually  give 
its  possessor,  individually,  any  advantage 
in  the  struggle  for  life.  Not  one  instance 
is  recorded  of  any  given  variety  having 
been  actually  selected  for  preservation, 
whilst  its  allies  became  extinct.  There 
is  an  abundance  of  semi-acute  reasoning 
upon  what  might  possibly  have  occurred, 
under  conditions  which  seem  never  to 
have  been  fulfilled ;  but  not  the  least 
fragment  of  direct  testimony,  either  de- 
rived from  human  experience  or  from 
the  geological  record. 

It  is  often  said  that  it  requires  but  lit- 
tle ingenuity  to  find  objections  to  the 
Darwinian  theory — that  they  lie  on  the 
surface — that  Mr.  Darwin  himself  was 
the  first  to  recognize  and  acknowledge 
them.  All  this  is  to  a  certain  extent 
true  ;  but  that  an  absolutely  fatal  objec- 
tion to  a  theory  lies  on  the  surface,  is  no 
sufficient  argument  for  rejecting  it,  or 
refusing  to  recognize  its  validity.  Mr. 
Darwin  did  indeed  from  the  first  ac- 
knowledge certain  difficulties,  with  a 
candor  which  has  perhaps  done  more 
to  advance  the  spread  of  his  doctrines 
than  any  other  course  would  have 
effected.  His  error  consisted  in  looking 
upon  these  difficulties  as  something  to 
be  got  over^  in  many  cases  by  mere  forms 
of  words  ;  and  in  not  ^^r/rVr  recognizing 
that  more  than  one  of  the  objections 
were  absolutely  and  essentially  fatal  lo 


*  A  formal  exception  must  here  be  made  in 
favor  of  Dr.  BUchner,  who  states  (Force  and 
Matter,  p.  80),  that  ^*  Holothuria  engender 
snails  "  !  and  adds,  "  If  such  an  extraordinary 
process  is  possible  that  a  hohthuria  should 
produce  a  snail,  what  naturalist  can  deny 
that  conditions  may  once  have  subsisted  in 
which  ...  an  ape,  nay,  any  other  animal^  may 
have  given  birth  to  man?"  As  this  snail 
event  is  less  likely  to  occur,  zoologically 
speaking,  than  that  a  hen  should  hatch  from 
one  of  her  eggs  a  puppy-dog,  we  may  infer  the 
value  of  Dr.  BUchner's  revelations  generally. 
This  learned  and  cautious  gentleman  (in  his 
Preface,  p.  cii.),  states  that  his  method  of  in- 
vestigation  **  has  already  conducted  him  to 
truth,  enlightenment,  and  deliverance  of  his 
fellow-men  from  obsolete  and  pernicious  pre- 
judices." That  it  has  also  conducted  him  to 
literary  sobriety  and  decency  is  evident  from 
his  comments  on  all  who  think  differently 
from  himself,  whom  he  calls  a  **  howling 
pack,"  •'  mental  slaves,"  and  *' yelping  curs." 
See  Preface,  p.  Ixxxvi. 


the  whole  doctrine.  It  would  appear 
that  now  Mr.  Darwin  has  virtually  aban- 
doned the  theory  of  natural  selection  as 
an  agency  for  the  production  of  species  ; 
that  is,  if  words  and  ideas  are  allowed  to 
have  the  same  significance  in  regard  to 
Evolution  that  they  have  in  ordinary 
usage.  In  the  "  Origin  of  Species'*  we 
are  more  than  once  told  that  it  would 
be  ^^  fatal  **  to  his  theory  if  the  discovery 
were  made  of  characters  *  or  structures 
which  could  not  be  accounted  for  by 
"  numerous,  successive,  slight  modifica- 
tions ;"  and  now  in  the  "  Descent  of 
Man,"  vol.  ii.  p.  387,  we  find  the  follow- 
ing passage : — 

'*  No  doubt  man,  as  well  as  every  other  ani- 
mal, presents  structures,  which,  as  far  as  we 
can  judge  with  our  little  knowledge,  are  not 
now  of  any  service  to  him,  nor  have  been  so 
during  any  former  period  of  his  existence.  .  . 
Such  structures  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  any 
form  of  selection,  or  by  the  inherited  effects  of 
the  use  and  disuse  01  parts." 

Immediately  afterwards  he  refers  to 
their  production  hy  ^^  unknown  causes f** 
which  obviously,  like  Professor  Huxley's 
appeal  to  "  subtle  influences^''  f  as  a  source 
of  life-phenomena,  involves  a  relinquish- 
ment of  the  entire  position. 

The  conclusions  which  necessarily  fol- 
low from  the  foregoing  observations  may 
be  briefly  summed  up  in  one  syllogism, 
embracing  not  only  natural  selection, 
but  also  the  larger  theme  of  Organic  Ev- 
olution generally : — 

"  Without  verification  a  theoretic  con- 
ception is  a  mere  figment  of  the 
intellect:"! 
But  the  theory  of  Organic  Evolution 
is  an  unverified  theoretic  concep- 
tion :  § 
Therefore  Organic  Evolution  is 
a  mere  figment  of  the  intel- 
LECT. 

There  is,  however,  a  further  aspect  of 
this   question.     Although   unverified  as 

*  On  this  subject  see  also  Mr.  Mivart's  Les- 
sons from  Nature,  p.  337. 

t  See  Contemporary  Review  for  Septem- 
ber, p.  560. 

X  Professor  Tyndall's  Fragments  of  Science, 
p.  469. 

§  As  seen  above,  Professor  Huxley  gives  it 
as  his  judgment  that  the  only  way  in  which 
such  an  hypothesis  can  be  proved  to  be  true 
is  **  ^^^  obsefvation^nnd  experiment  upon  the  exist- 
ing forms  of  life"  It  is  fully  acknowledged 
that  hitherto  ■/Afjtf  have  given  no  direct  evi- 
dence in  favor  of  the  theory. 
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yet,  It  is  not  proved  that  some  form  of 
evolution  may  not  be  verified  in  the  fu- 
ture. What  has  been  done  so  far 
amounts  merely  to  a  demonstration  that 
the  doctrine,  as  now  generally  pro- 
pounded, receives  no  direct  support  from 
facts ;  and  that  "  natural  selection,"  in 
particular,  is  simply  impossible.  It  may 
be  that  **  the  continuous  operation  of  the 
ordained  becoming  of  living  things*'  *  is 
effected  under  certain  limitations  by 
some  kind  of  evolution ;  but  inasmuch 
as  it  still  lacks  any  vestige  of  proof,  the 
doctrine  in  no  way  warrants  its  support- 
ers in  upholding  it  as  the  only  possible 
or  thinkable  system  of  ontology. 

**  The  strength  of  the  doctrine  of  Evo- 
lution consists  not  in  an  experimental 
demonstration  (for  the  subject  is  hardly 
accessible  to  this  mode  of  proof),  but  in 
its  general  harmony  with  scientific 
thought."  t  There  is  'no  doubt  that  if 
we  can  set  aside  the  consideration  of  its 
adverse  relation  to  all  the  phenomena 
revealed  by  "  observation  and  experi- 
ment," much  maybe  said,  involving  both 
reason  and  probability,  in  favor  of  this 
harmony  with  scientific  thought.  It 
must  not,  however,  be  forgotten  that  sci- 
entific thought  can  only  mean  the  aggre- 
gate thoughts  of  scientific  men ;  and 
that  the  doctrines  of  Evolution  are  not 
accepted  universally.  Mr.  Darwin  writes, 
in  1871,1  "Of  the  older  and  honored 
chiefs  in  natural  science,  many  unfortu- 
nately are  still  opposed  to  Evolution  in 
every  form."  Since  that  time  it  is  cer- 
tain that,  on  the  Continent  at  least,  the 
doctrine  has  been  met  by  many  distin- 
guished botanists  and  zoologists  with 
growing  disfavor.  Nevertheless  Evolu- 
tion, if  modestly  and  temperately  advan- 
ced, forms  an  excellent  nucleus  around 
which  to  group  many  facts  of  science, 
and  upon  which  to  expend  the  energies 

*  Owen's  Palaeontology,  p.  3.  Notwith- 
standing Professor  Huxley's  criticism  upon 
this  phrase,  which  he  characterizes  as  a  "  qu^- 
qu^-versal  proposition  .  .  .  which  may  be 
read  backwards,  forwards,  or  sideways,  with 
exactly  the  same  amount  of  signification  '* 
(Man's  Place  in  Nature,  p.  106),  it  seems  to 
me  to  be  at  least  as  full  of  meaning  as  "  na- 
ture's great  progression  from  the  formless  to 
the  formed — from  the  inorganic  to  the  organic 
— from  blind  force  to  conscious  intellect  and 
will "  (Ibid.  p.  108). 

t  The  Belfast  Address,  by  Professor  Tyn- 
dall,  p.  527. 

X  Descent^of  Man,  p,  2. 


and  genius  of  philosophical  research. 
And  as  the  dreams  of  the  alchemists  be- 
came the  vera  causa  of  chemical  science, 
so  it  may  be  anticipated  that  at  some 
future  time,  what  are  now  the  crude  and 
baseless  speculations  of  Evolution  may 
lead  to  a  truer  knowledge  of  natural  law, 
and  a  more  perfect  system  of  biology. 

The  strongest  arguments  in  favor  of 
the  derivative  origin,  or  evolution,  of 
living  forms,  are  found  in  the  study  of 
homologies  (Morphology),  and  of  Em- 
bryology, and  these  must  now  be  briefly 
noticed. 

"  Homology  is  the  name  applied  to  the  inves- 
tigation of  those  profound  resemblances  which 
have  so  often  been  found  to  underlie  superfi- 
cial differences  between  animals  of  very  dif- 
ferent form  and  habit.  Thus  man,  the  horse, 
the  whale,  and  the  bat,  all  have  the  pectoral 
limb,  whether  it  be  the  arm,  or  foreleg,  or 
paddle,  or  wing,  formed  on  essentially  the 
same  type,  though  the  number  and  proportion 
of  the  parts  may  more  or  less  differ.  Again, 
the  butterfly  and  the  shrimp,  different  as  they 
are  in  appearance  and  mode  of  life,  are  yet 
constructed  on  the  same  common  plan,  of 
which  they  constitute  divergent  manifesta- 
tions. No  a  priori  reason  is  conceivable  why 
such  similarities  should  be  necessary,  but 
are  readily  explicable  on  the  assumption  of  a 
genetic  relationship  and  affinity  between  the 
animals  in  question,  assuming,  that  is,  that 
they  are  the  modified  descendants  of  some  an- 
cient form,  their  common  ancestor."  * 

The  manifold  indications  of  communi- 
ty of  plan  with  diversity  of  execution, 
met  with  so  constantly  in  the  organic 
world,  are  phenomena  full  of  the  deepest 
interest  'and  the  most  profound  signifi- 
cance. It  cannot  be  doubted  that  com- 
munity of  descent,  genetic  relationship, 
or  blood  affinity,  combined  with  indefinite 
variability^  would  satisfactorily  account 
for  them.  But  as  these  conditions  are 
entirely  hypothetical,  and  involve  z.peti' 
tio  principii^  we  must  inquire  whether 
they  can  be  explained  by  no  other  means. 
If  it  be  clearly  demonstrated  that  they 
cannot,  then  derivation  must  be  accepted. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  can  be  shown 
that  rational  analogies  indicate  another 
possibility,  then  the  question  will  still 
remain  subjudice. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  causes  of  form 
throughout  nature  is  absolutely  «//,  but 
we  know  something  concerning  its  acces- 

*  This  passage  is  taken  from  Mr.  Mivart's 
General  Summary  of  the  Doctrine  of  Natural 
Selection :  Genesis  of  Species,  p.  7. 
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sory  conditions,  and  frona  this  knowledge 
it  can  be  clearly  demonstrated  that  sim- 
ilarity and  identity  of  form  do  not  neces- 
sarily depend  upon  community  of  origin. 
For  the  support  of  this  proposition  I 
would  appeal  to  the  phenomena  of  crys- 
talline isomorphism^  the  fundamental  law 
of  which,  as  stated  by-Mitscherlich,  is 
that  "  bodies  having  a  similar  chemical 
constitution  have  also  the  same  crystal- 
line form,  as  determined  by  the  measure- 
ment of  their  angles."     As  an  example, 
it  is  shown  that  the  corresponding  salts 
of  phosphoric  and  arsenic  acids,  contain- 
ing equal  numbers  of  atoms  of  water, 
crystallize  in  the  same  forms.*     Those 
who  reduce   all   inorganic  and  organic 
forces  to  the  same  category  cannot  con- 
sistently object  to  an  illustration  of  or- 
ganic laws  from  the  inorganic  world ; 
and  here  we  have  identity  of  form  pro- 
duced, and  in  other  and  allied  instances 
all  kinds  of  small  modifications  of  form, 
where  any  idea  of  genetic  relationship  is 
altogether  out  of   the  question.     This 
illustration  proves  nothing  as  to  organ- 
isms, further  than  this,  that  matter  in 
general  aggregates  into   certain   special 
forms  in  obedience  to  a  force  of  which 
we  know  nothing.     If  simple  salts  aggre- 
gate  into   identical   and    allied    forms, 
where  their  constitution  is  different,  and 
where  genetic  affinity  is  impossible,  is  it 
inconceivable  that,  without  this  affinity, 
matter  so  much  more  complex  in  com- 
position may  aggregate  also  into  allied 
forms  ? 

Wherever  we  turn  in  biological  re- 
search, we  are  compelled,  if  we  will  be 
logical,  to  recognize  behind  every  outer 
form  of  living  things  a  "  special  endow- 
ment'' which  can  by  no  ingenuity  be 
formulated  in  terms  of  molecular  com- 
plication. It  may  be  humbling  to  our 
pride  to  have  to  take  refuge  in  a  phrase ; 
but  what  can  we  do  ?  The  **  endowment  " 
is  there,  in  whatever  it  may  consist; 
otherwise  we  are  compelled  to  recog- 
nize diverse  effects  proceeding  from  the 
same  cause.  **  The  primordial  germs  of 
a  man,  a  dog,  a  bird,  a  fish,  a  beetle,  a 
snail,  and  a  polyp,  are  in  no  essential 
structural  respects  distinguishable  ;  "  f 
yet  in  virtue  of  what  we  must  of  necessity 


*  See    Watts'     Dictionary    of    Chemistry: 
*'  Isomorphism." 
t  Professor  Huxley's  Lay  Sermons,  p.  104. 
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call  a  special  endowment,  each  ultimately 
assumes  its  destined  form.  A  fragment 
of  Begonia  leaf  grows  into  a  Begonia 
plant ;  a  morsel  of  divided  polyp  grows 
into  the  same  species  of  polyp — all  due 
to  an  endowment  which  we  can  in  no 
wise  rationally  connect  with  mere  organ- 
ization. It  does  not  appear  as  if  that  ' 
most  cumbrous,  most  incomprehensible, 
and  most  hopelessly  complicated  and 
impossible  of  doctrines,  called  Pangene- 
sis, could  help  us  at  all  in  the  emergency. 
We  can  form  no  definite  conception  of 
the  nature  of  this  endowment  any  more 
than  we  can  of  the  nature  of  life  itself ; 
but  it  is  surely  better  to  acknowledge 
our  ignorance,  than  dogmatically  to 
assert  that  it  is  something  which  it  de- 
monstrably is  not. 

Again,  if  similarity  of  structure  and 
typical   formation   be   admitted    as    an 
argument  for  community  of  origin,  surely 
it  would  be  reasonable,  conversely,  to 
view  diversity  of  typical  formation  as  an 
argument  for  independent  origin.     Now 
there  are  at  least  five  distinct  types  upon 
which  the  members  of  the  animal  king- 
dom are  constructed  which  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  reduced  to  any  general  expres- 
sion   or    formula.     The  Protozoa,    the 
Ccelenterata,  the  MoUusca,  the  Annulata^ 
and   the    Vertebrata  have   all   different 
archetypes,  which  have  no   natural   or 
derivative    relation    one   to   the  other. 
There  is  no  traceable  structural  or  de- 
velopmental relation  between  any  two  of 
these,  and  we  have  it  affirmed  on  the 
highest  authority  that  **  there  is  not  the 
least  evidence  to  prove  that  a  form,  in  the 
slightest  degree  transitional  between  any 
two  of  the  groups,     .     .     .     either  exists, 
or  has  existed  during  that  period  of  the 
earth's  history  which  is  recorded  by  the 
geologist'"^     This  is  a  most  important 
statement  and  one  which  would  appear 
to  be  absolutely  fatal  to  any  idea  of  un- 
broken causative  or  genetic  succession 
of  organic    forms.     But    Evolution    is 
more  than  hydra-headed,  and  error  dies 
hard.     We   "must   not  for  a  moment 
suppose,   because  no   such  transitional 
forms  are  known,  that  the  members,  of 
the  sub-kingdoms  are  disconnected  from, 
or  independent  of,  one  another.     On  the 
contrary,  in  their  earliest  condition  they 

*  Professor  Huxley's  Lay  Sermons :  Study 
of  Zoology,  p.  103. 
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are  all  alike,"  *  and  their  primordial 
germs  are  in  no  essential  structural  re- 
spect distinguishable ;  and  this  is  con- 
sidered to  be  conclusive  evidence  that 
they  are  all  "  boiind  together  by  an  all- 
pervading  unity  of  organization," — in- 
cluding five  distinct  and  utterly  unassim- 
ilable  types ! 

The  argument  from  embryology  is  de- 
rived from  the  fundamental  fact  that  the 
primordial  germs  of  all  animals  (above 
the  very  lowest,  of  which  we  know  little 
or  nothing)  are  absolutely  alike  in  all 
essential  particulars.  They  are  approxi- 
mately (in  most  instances)  of  the  same 
size ;  they  are  of  the  same  chemical 
composition ;  and  they  present  them- 
selves under  an  absolutely  identical  form, 
that  of  a  simple  cell.  Further,  the  his- 
tory of  this  cell  corresponds,  in  all  types, 
to  a  remarkable  extent.  In  all  cases  it 
divides  first  into  two  similar  cells,  then 
into  four,  eight,  sixteen,  and  so  on,  until 
it  arrives  at  the  stage  of  the  Morula 
(Haeckel)  or'* mulberry  mass."  Then 
commences  another  order  of  transforma- 
tions, the  first  of  which  is  the  appearance 
of  the  **  blastodermic  vesicle."  So  far 
the  process  is  virtually  identical  in  all 
cases  ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  higher  an- 
imals, man  included,  the  development  of 
the  embryo  so  closely  corresponds,  up  to 
a  late  period,  that  at  a  tolerably  advanced 
stage,  say  of  the  dog  and  man,  the  ap- 
pearances are  exceedingly  similar. 

For  further  illustration,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  higher  animals  may  be  rep- 
resented as  passing  through  certain 
stages,  A,  B,  C,  D,  &c.  ...  to  Z — 
all  those  below  Z  representing  closely 
corresponding  stages  in  the  lower  forms  ; 
not  the  forms  of  the  completed  animal, 
but  what  may  be  considered  a  sketch  or 
diagram  of  these  or  their  embryos.  We 
may  suppose,  for  instance,  that  calling  Z 
the  perfected  development  of  man,  W 
might  represent  the  incomplete  ape,  T 
forms  of  the  lower  mammalia,  S  the  am- 
phibia, P  fishes,  M  annelida,  F  amoeboid 
creatures,  and  so  on.  Then  each  one  of 
these  divisions  at  some  period  in  the 
course  of  its  development  represents 
(typically  or  diagramatically)  the  divi- 
sions before  it  in  the  alphabet,  just  as  S, 
representing  say  the  frog,  presents  at  one 
period   of    its   history   the   form   of    P 


(fishes),  as  a  tadpole.  They  do  not  in 
all  cases  present  the  whole  of  the  letters 
preceding,  but  always  some,  and  always 
in  order,  although  the  order  may  be  bro- 
ken. Thus  the  series  might  be  A,  C,  K, 
S,  &c.,  but  never  in  the  form  of  any  suc- 
cession like  B,  M,  F,  D,  or  the  like  ;  and 
particularly  it  must  be  remarked  that  the 
embryonic  forms  of  any  given  race,  say 
N,  never  represent  any  further  or  higher 
development,  as  P  or  S,  but  always  and 
exclusively  the  types  below,  as  K,  L,  M, 
&c.  It  is  also  "  a  general  law,  that  the 
more  closely  any  animals  resemble  one 
another  in  adult  structure,  the  longer  and 
the  more  intimately  do  their  embryos 
resemble  one  another  ;  so  that,  for  exam- 
ple, the  embryos  of  a  snake  and  of  a  liz- 
ard remain  like  one  another  longer  than 
do  those  of  a  snake  and  a  bird  ;  and  the 
embryo  of  a  dog  and  of  a  cat  remain  like 
one  another  for  a  far  longer  period  than ' 
do  those  of  a  dog  and  a  bird  ;  or  of  a 
dog  and  an  opossum ;  or  even  than 
those  of  a  dog  and  a  monkey."  * 

From  all  this  has  been  deduced,  in 
modern  times,  the  beautiful  and  philoso- 
phical doctrine  of  the  correspondences 
between  Ontogenesis  and  Phylogenesis,! 
a  doctrine  the  importance  and  utility  of 
which  can  scarcely  be  over-estimated,  so 
long  as  its  domain  is  not  extended  to 
the  explanation  of  phenomena  to  which 
it  is  in  no  wise  applicable.  It  is  thus 
formulated  by  Haeckel  :J 

*•  These  two  divisions  of  our  science,  Onto- 
genesis and  Phylogenesis,  stand  in  the  closest 
possible  connection  ;  and  the  one  cannot  be 
understood  without  the  other.  This  funda- 
mental biogenetic  law,  upon  which  the  com- 
prehension of  the  entire  doctrine  of  organic 
evolution  absolutely  depends,  may  be  shortly 
expressed  thus  : —  The  history  of  the  germ  is  an 
abstract  or  cpitonie  of  tJiat  of  the  race  ;  in  other 
words,  Ontogenesis  is  a  brief  recapitulation  of 
Phylogenesis ;  or  in  somewhat  greater  detail, 
thus : — The  series  of  forms  presented  by  the 
individual  organism  during  its  development 
from  the  original  germ  to  its  perfect  condition 
is  a  short  and  compressed  repetition  of  the 
long  series  of  forms  presented  by  the  ances- 
tors of  this  organism,  from  the  earliest  periods 
of  the  so-called  organic  creation,  up  to  the 
present  time." 


*  Professor  Huxley's  Lay  Sermons  :  Study 
of  Zoology,  p.  103. 


*  Professor  Huxley's  Man's  Place  in  Na- 
ture, p.  65. 

f  Ontogenesis,  the  history  of  individual  de- 
velopment. PhylogettesiSy  the  history  of  gene- 
alogical development.  Biogenesis,  the  history 
of  life-development  generally.    (Haeckel.) 

X  Anthropogenic,  p.  7. 
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Professor  Haeckel  further  proceeds  to 
deduce  from  this  the  doctrine  that 
"  Phylogenesis  is  the  mechanical  cause  of 
Ontogenesis,"  on  the  supposition  that 
each  stage  of  development  is  directly 
inherited  from  some  early  member  of  the 
genealogical  tree. 

The  facts  of  natural  history  and  biol- 
ogy generally  that  group  themselves 
around  this  idea  are  interesting  and 
instructive  in  the  highest  degree.  But 
to  reason  from  the  correspondences  of 
embryonic  developjpent  with  lower  forms 
of  animal  life,  that  they  stand  in  relation 
of  necessary  cause  and  effect,  is  laying 
upon  the  doctrine  a  burden  which  it  can 
by  no  means  bear.  A  full  examination 
of  the  subject  is  not  only  impossible 
within  our  limits,  but  would  be  unneces- 
sary and  out  of  place.  It  must  suffice 
here  to  show  that  the  facts  of  Ontogene- 
sis by  no  means  involve  necessarily  the 
admission  of  a  common  origin. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  it 
seems  never  to  have  occurred  to  the  sup- 
porters of  this  doctrine,  that  on  mechani- 
cal principles,  those  principles  to  which 
they  are  so  ready  to  appeal  in  other  de- 
partments, the  development  of  a  simple 
cell,  under  any  theory  whatever  of  ontol- 
ogy, must  of  necessity  present  a  certain 
uniformity.  The  germ  is  the  same  in 
form  and  in  chemical  constitution,  and 
therefore  in  "  molecular  possibilities,"  in 
all  cases ;  on  physical  principles  there- 
fore it  is  only  natural  to  suppose  that  its 
development  must  run  the  same  course, 
if  it  be  allowed  that  physical  forces  have 
anything  to  do  with  development.  The 
mystery  is  not  why  the  embryo  in  all 
cases  should  present  certain  resemblan- 
ces, but  why  it  should  not.  On  ordinary 
principles  we  should  expect  that  all 
germs  should  pass  through  the  stages  A, 
B,  C,  &c.,  more  or  less  of  them,  if  such 
be  the  case  with  any  one  of  them, — and 
it  is  altogether  unnecessary  to  call  in  a 
"  deus  ex  machinS'  in  the  form  of  Phylo- 
genesis to  account  for  so  obviously  prob- 
able a  fact.  What  possible  reason  is 
there  that  it  should  be  otherwise  ?  Why 
should  germ  A  follow  a  certain  course  of 
development,  and  germ  B,  identical  in 
all  ascertainable  particulars,  and  placed 
under  similar  conditions,  follow  a  differ- 
ent one  }  And  how  is  it  made  any  the 
more  or  the  less  probable  by  attributing 
to  them  a  common  origin  }    Why  one 


germ  should  be  arrested  at  E,  another  at 
M,  and  another  go  on  to  Z,  certainly 
does  involve  a  mystery ;  but  one  not 
elucidated  by  either  Phylogenesis,  or  any 
other  mechanical  hypothesis.  Why  the 
differentice  ever  occur  is  assuredly  not 
to  be  explained  by  community  of  origin. 

From  all  this  it  would  appear,  that  al- 
though the  phenomena  of  morphology 
and  embryology  would  give  interesting 
corroborative  testimony  in  illustration  of 
an  already  proved  doctrine  of  Evolution, 
they  can  by  no  means  be  made  to  serve 
as  proof  in  themselves;  and  that  we 
must  accept  the  sound  and  philosophical 
judgment  of  Professor  Huxley  on  this 
subject,  that  the  truth  of  derivation  of 
species  can  only  be  proved  by  "  observa- 
tion and  experiment  upon  the  existing 
forms  of  life.'* 

If  the  doctrine  of  Organic  Evolution 
fails  to  establish  its  claim  to  existence  as 
a  scientific  hypothesis,  with  regard  to  the 
brute  creation,  still  less  can  it  bear  the 
weight  of  the  supposition  that  man  is 
only  a  higher  brute,  owing  his  origin  to 
direct  descent  from  brutes,  and  to  natu- 
ral selection  amongst  these.  Before 
discussing  this  subject,  I  wish  to  make 
one  preliminary  remark.  Man's  "  essen- 
tial bestiality"  *  has  of  late  years  been 
so  often  and  so  dogmatically  asserted, 
that  an  impression  has  gone  abroad,  that 
the  statements  are  founded  on  some  pos- 
itive scientific  data.  Thus  when  men  of 
Mr.  Darwin's  eminence  state  that  unless 
we  "  wilfully  close  our  eyes,  we  may 
.  .  .  .  recognize  our  parentage," — 
that  "  the  grounds  upon  which  this 
conclusion  rests  will  never  be  shaken, 
— and  that  only  he  who  is  content 
to  look  upon  nature  *'like  a  savage" 
can  "  any  longer  believe  that  man  is 
the  work  of  a  separate  creation,"  f  then 
those  who  still  believe  that  scientific  men 
must  have  some  foundation  for  their 
confidently  expressed  opinions,  will  nat- 
urally attach  considerable  weight  to 
them.  Let  it  then  be  clearly  understood 
in  the  outset,  that  whatever  may  be 
asserted  in  language  however  positive, 
there  is  absolutely  nothing  known  scien- 

*  I  believe  the  phrase  is  Mr.  Mivart's.  oc- 
curring in  a  most  destructive  criticism  of  the 
doctrine  in  question ;  but  I  have  not  the  ex- 
act reference. 

f  Descent  of  Man,  vol.  i.  p.  213,  and  vol. 
ii.  pp.  385,  386. 
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tifically  concerning  man's  origin ;  and 
that  all  that  has  been  or  can  be  said 
consists  merely  of  rash  and  hasty  infer- 
ences and  deductions  from  the  general 
doctrines  of  Evolution,  the  value  of 
which  we  have  been  attempting  to  esti- 
mate, and  which  (we  have  seen  strong 
reason  to  believe)  is  only  an  "  unverified 
theoretic  conception^'  in  other  words,  a 
figment  of  the  imagination. 

In  Professor  Huxley's  brilliant  sketch, 
entitled  "  Evidence  as  to  Man's  Place  in 
Nature,"  the  structural  and  develop- 
mental relations  between  man  and  cer- 
tain of  the  higher  animals  are  set  forth 
in  the  most  graphic  and  incisive  manner. 
It  is  conclusively  demonstrated  that  the 
differences  in  structure,  [however  great 
they  m.ay  appear,  are  greater  between 
certain  different  races  of  men  than  be- 
tween the  lowest  man  and  the  highest 
ape.  It  is  shown  in  particular  (p.  78) 
**  that  the  difference  in  volume  of  the 
cranial  cavity  of  different  races  of  man- 
kind is  far  greater  absolutely  than  that 
between  the  lowest  man  and  the  highest 
ape,  while,  relatively,  it  is  about  the 
same."  It  is  further  demonstrated  that 
"  whatever  system  of  organs  be  studied, 
the  comparison  of  their  modifications  in 
the  ape  series  leads  to  one  and  the  same 
result-+-that  the  structural  differences 
which  separate  man  from  the  goriila  and 
the  chimpanzee  are  not  so  great  as  those 
which  separate  the  gorilla  from  the  lower 
apes"  (p.  103).  With  regard  to  the  em- 
bryological  proof,  it  is  remarked  (p.  66) 
that  "  it  is  very  long  before  the  body  of 
the  young  human  being  can  be  readily 
discriminated  from  that  of  the  young 
puppy»  •  •  •"  ^"cl  "  that  it  is  only 
quite  in  the  later  stages  of  development 
that  the  young  human  being  presents 
marked  differences  from  the  young  ape, 
while  the  latter  departs  as  much  from 
the  dog  in  its  development  as  the  man 
does."    The  author  adds  : — 

"  Startling  as  the  last  assertion  may  appear 
to  be,  it  is  demonstrably  true,  and  it  alone  ap- 
pears to  me  sufficient  to  place  be3'ond  all  doubt 
the  structural  unity  of  man  with  the  rest  of  the 
animal  world,  and  more  particularly  and 
closely  with  the  apes."    (P.  67.) 

These,  in  common  with  all  the  argu- 
ments advanced  on  this  side  of  the  ques- 
tion, are  admirably  adapted  to  prove 
that  which  I  suppose  it  has  never  oc- 
curred  to  any  one  to  doubt— namely, 


that  man  is  an  animal.  It  is  difficult  to 
conceive  what  else  he  could  be,  if  he 
were  intended  to  be  a  living,  active,  and 
intelligent  creature  in  any  form  ;  and  if 
an  animal,  then  it  is  certain  that  the  type 
of  his  formation  must  correspond  to  that 
of  some  of  the  higher  mammalia.  (For 
a  clear  and  logical  demonstration  of  this 
position,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Mr. 
Mivart's  "  Lessons  from  Nature,"  in  the 
chapter  on  "  Man.")  The  real  question 
at  issue  is  not  whether  man  is  an  animal, 
but  whether  he  is  not  also  something 
more  and  higher — something  endowed 
with  attributes  differing  not  only  in  de- 
gree, but  also  in  kind,  from  those  of  the 
brute — attributes  of  which  the  brute  has 
not  even  the  most  elementary  germ. 

I  think  Professor  Huxley  satisfactorily 
answers  this  question  in  the  work 
already  quoted.  After  showing  "that 
no  absolute  structural  line  of  demar- 
cation, wider  than  that  between  the 
animals  which  immediately  succeed 
us  in  the  scale,  can  be  drawn  between 
the  animal  world  and  ourselves,"  he  in- 
dicates the  essential  superiority  of  man, 
as  being  '*  the  only  consciously  intelligent 
denizen  of  this  world"  (p.  no),  and 
adds  that  **  no  one  is  more  strongly  con- 
vinced than  I  am  of  the  vastiiess  of  the 
gulf  between  civilised  man  and  the 
brutes,  or  is  more  certain  that,  whether 
from  them  or  not,  he  is  assuredly  not  of 
them." 

But  this  is  not  all :  after  showing  how 
very  closely  man  corresponds  structurally 
with  the  higher  apes,  so  closely  that  there 
is  less  difference  between  him  and  the 
gorilla  than  between  the  gorilla  and  the 
lower  apes.  Professor  Huxley  frankly 
recognizes  an  "  immeasurable  and  prac- 
tically infinite  divergence  of  the  human 
from  the  simian  stirps  "  (p.  103).  This 
is  a  statement  of  the  utmost  significance, 
and  involves  a  final  and  perfect  demon- 
stration of  the  truth  that  has  been  forced 
upon  our  attention  more  than  once  in 
the  course  of  this  inquiry,  namely,  that 
structure  does  not  even  approximately 
represent  esential  nature.  We  first  saw 
reason  to  believe  that  structure  (or  mo- 
lecular composition)  was  «^/ ///if  y  subse- 
quently it  appeared  that  structure  was 
not  the  essence  of  species,  or  specific 
difference  ;  and  now  it  is  perfectly  evi- 
dent that  structure  does  not  cover  nor 
indicate  the  essential    nature  of  man. 
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For  with  a  certain  difference  in  structure 
between  the  lower  apes  and  the  gorilla,  we 
find  but  a  moderate,  certainly  finite,  and 
easily  measurable  difference  of  nature  be- 
tween them ;  whilst  with  a  less  marked 
differetue  of  structure  between  the  gorilla 
and  man,  we  have  a  divergence  of  nature 
"  immeasurable  and  practically  infinite'^ 

Gan  any  demonstration  be  more  com- 
plete and  cogent  that  man's  specific  char- 
acteristics are  not  to  be  defined  by  de- 
tails of  bodily  structure  ?  It  is  by  the 
possession  of  attributes  and  faculties  that 
either  do  not  exist  at  all,  or  are  merely 
rudimentary,  in  the  brute,  that  his  essen- 
tially distinct  nature  and  origin  are  in- 
dicated. By  the  possession  of  intelli- 
gently articulate  language,  of  a  conscious 
reasoning  and  reflective  faculty,  of  a 
moral  sense,  of  a  religious  sentiment ; 
by  his  power  of  conceiving  abstract  ideas 
of  truth,  justice,  &c. ;.  by  his  faculties 
of  judgment  and  conscious  volition  ;  by 
all  these  it  is  demonstrated  that  man  is 
neither  from  nor  of  the  brute  ;  that  he 
"  differs  fundamentally  from  every  other 
creature  which  presents  itself  to  our 
senses ;  that  he  differs  absolutely,  and 
therefore  differs  in  origin  also."  *  And 
great  as  are  all  those  marks  of  distinc- 
tion, one  perhaps  still  more  important 
remains  behind,  that  is,  man's  capability 
for  continuous  progress — his  power  of 
utilizing  and  profiting  by  the  "  regis- 
tered experience"  of  successive  gener- 
ations. 

Whether  any  animals  may  be  consid- 
ered to  possess  any  rudimenis,  from 
which,  by  means  of  evolution  and  natu- 
ral selection,  articulate  speech  might  be 
supposed  to  be  developed,  is  very  doubt- 
ful, even  in  the  minds  of  the  Evolution- 
ists.! Mr.  Darwin  freely  confesses  that 
"  articulate  language  is  peculiar  to  man."t 
Professor  Huxley  is  of  the  same  opinion, 
but  attributes  the  want  of  it  in  the  higher 
brutes  to  some  "  inconspicuous  structu- 
ral difference,"  as  slight  as  might  be  im- 
agined to  exist  between  *'  a  watch  that 
keeps  accurate  time  and  another  that 
will  not  go  at  all,"  owing  to  some^trifling 


*  Lessons  from  Nature,  p.  190. 

t  Except  the  ingenious  Dr.  BUchner,  the 
value  of  whose  statements  we  have  already 
seen.  He  says  that  animals  have  articulate 
speech. 

X  Descent  of  Man,  vol.  i.  p.  54. 


accident,  such  as  a  "  hair  in  the  balance- 
wheel,  a  little  rust  on  a  pinion,"  *  or  the 
like.  With  reference  to  this  question  of 
structure,  it  is  not  uninteresting  to  con- 
sider the  fact  that  the  power  of  uttering 
articulate  words  is  not  found  in  those 
races  the  structure  of  whose  vocal  organs 
is  nearest  to  that  of  man ;  but  in  such 
creatures  as  parrots,  whose  vocal  organs 
are  so  different  from  those  of  man,  that 
it  is  not  altogether  easy  to  trace  either 
the  analogous  or  the  homologous  parts. 

With  regard  to  volition  and  the  rea- 
soning faculty,  we  may  observe  some 
germs  in  animals,  although  it  is  not 
always  possible  to  distinguish  how  much 
may  be  due  to  mere  reflex  action.  As 
relating  to  the  other  distinguishing  char- 
acteristics of  man,  they  do  not  seem  to 
be  present  in  even  the  most  rudimentary 
form  in  the  brute.  There  is  evidently 
no  indication  of  progressive  possibility  ; 
it  needs  no  discussion  to  show  that  the 
religious  sentiment  has  no  representative 
whatever,  nor  such  abstract  ideas  as  trutli 
and  justice;  and  Mr.  Darwin's  abortive 
attempt  to  trace  back  the  "  moral  sense" 
to  some  development  of  gregarious  or 
social  instincts  is  so  completely  beside 
the  mark,  that  it  really  presents  no  point 
for  criticism.  Professor  Huxley,  with 
great  sagacity,  says  nothing  about  it. 

Turning  to  the  genealogical  tree  of  the 
human  race,  as  sketched  by  Evolution- 
ists, we  meet  with  many  points  of  inter- 
est.    Mr.  Darwin  finds  that — 

*'  The  early  progenitors  of  man  were  no  doubt 
covered  with  hair,  both  sexes  having  beards. 
Their  ears  were  pointed  and  capable  of  move- 
ment, and  their  bodies  were  provided  with  a 
tall.  .  .  .  The  foot  .  .  was  prehensile,  and 
our  progenitors,  no  doubts  were  arboreal  in 
their  habits,  frequenting  some  warm  forest- 
clad  land.  ...  At  an  earlier  period  the  j$ro- 
genitors  of  man  must  have  been  aquatic  in  their 
habits." 

And  so  we  are  traced  backwards  m  our 
pedigree  until  we  find  the  race  derived 
from  "a  group  of  marine  animals  resem- 
bling the  larvae  of  existing  Ascidians," 
which  were  our  **  most  ancient  progeni'- 
tors  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Vertebrata,"  f 
On  this  Ascidian  and  its  larva,  it  is 
necessary  to  make  a  few  remarks,  which 
will  illustrate  the  mode  in  which  the  hy- 
pothesis of  Evolution,  and  of  man's  ori- 

♦  Man's  Place  in  Nature,  p.  103, 
f  Descent  of  Man,  vol.  i.  chap«  vl. 
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gin  in  particular,  is  built  up.     It  is  known 
that  there  is  no  transition  form  between 
the   Invertebrata    and   the    Vertebrata  j 
but  as  a  recognized  hiatus  between  any 
two  classes  would  be  fatal  to  the  "  un- 
broken sequence    of   nature"  in  which 
the  Evolutionist  delights,  it  must  be  filled 
up  or  "  bridged  over,"  coute  que  coiite  ; 
and   the  Ascidian  has  been  selected  to 
represent  the  transition  form.     Now,  this 
Ascidian  is  not  even  a  highly-developed 
mollusc,  but  a  creature  of  low  organiza- 
tion, about   on  a  level  with  an  oyster, 
fixed  to  the  rock  during  the  whole  of  its 
adult  life,  and  having  no  nervous  system 
to  speak  of,  with  the  exception  of  one 
ganglion  and  a  few  nervous  fibres  be- 
tween   the   two   layers   of    its  bag-like 
body.     In  this  adult  form   it  evidently 
will  not  answer  the  required  conditions, 
but  it  is  said   to  have  been  discovered 
that  its  larvcB  "  are  related  to  the  Verte- 
brata in  their  manner  of  development, 
in  the  relative  position  of  the  nervous 
system,  and  in  possessing   a    structure 
closely  like  the  chorda  dorsalis  of  verte- 
brate animals."     And  thus  we  are  sup- 
posed to  **  have  at  last  gained  a  clue  to 
the  source  whence  the  Vertebrata  have 
be^n  derived."* 

I  would  ask  for  especial  attention  to 
this  point ;  for  it  is  here  demonstrable 
either  that  the  zeal  for  theory  has  led  Mr. 
Darwin  and  his  school  into  grievous  and 
palpable  error,  or  that  there  is  no  truth 
in  the  doctrines  of  embryology  as  set 
forth  by  all  systematic  writers.  If  the 
relations  between  Ontogenesis  and  Phy- 
logenesis as  above  stated  have  any  exist- 
ence in  nature,  no  embryonic  form  of 
any  animal  can  possibly  represent  any 
higher  type  of  development  than  the 
animal  itself.  For  instance  the  larvaj  of 
M  might  exist  as  L,  F,  or  D,  but  never 
as  P  or  S.  i^et  we  are  here  called  upon 
to  believe  that  the  larva  of  a  mollusc  ap- 
pears, not  in  the  form  of  a  lower  mollusc, 
or  one  of  the  Cceienieratay  but  that  it  is 
actually  organized,  living,  and  moving  in 
the  form  of  an  adult  being  of  a  different 
sub-kingdom,  the  highest  of  all,  the 
Vertebrata.  I  am  not  in  a  position  to 
dispute  the  fact^  if  such  it  be.  I  have 
neither  seen  any  dissection  of  the  larva 
in  question,  nor  heard  of  any.  All  that 
I  would  urge  is  this,  that  such  a  fact  will 


utterly  destroy  the  entire  theory  and  sci- 
ence of  embryology.  If  there  be  any 
truth  whatever  in  this  science,  it  is  per- 
fectly clear  that  the  existence  of  a  quasi- 
vertebrate  larva  in  the  Ascidians  is  a 
very  cogent  argument  that  the  Ascidians 
have  descended  from  some  vertebrate 
type,  but  certainly  not  that  the  Vertebrata 
have  descended  from  Ascidians, 

Professor  Haeckel  has  apparently  per- 
ceived this  difficulty,  as  a  matter  of  the- 
ory, and  provides  for  it  in  the  most  char- 
acteristic manner,  by  inserting  in  our 
genealogical  tree  a  form  of  animals  which 
he  calls  Chordoma^  which  "  developed 
themselves  from  the  Annelida,  by  the 
formation  of  a  spinal  marrow  and  a 
chorda  dorsalis  T*  Other  details  of 
their  structure  are  given  very  systemati- 
cally, and  it  is  shown  how  they  became 
the  parents  of  the  nearest  now-living 
genera,  the  Ascidians,  &c.  The  author 
does  not  even  profess  to  hav6  any  evi- 
dence to  produce  that  such  animals  ever 
existed  ;  there  is  no  living  representative 
of  them  ;  there  is  no  fossil  evidence  of 
their  early  existence ;  the  sole  raison 
d*etre  oi  the  class  is,  that  th^y  are  re^ 
quired  by  the  hypothesis.  This  interpola- 
tion of  imaginary  classes  of  animals 
occurs  frequently  in  Professor  Haeckel's 
history  of  man,  as  we  shall  see  presently. 
Meanwhile,  should  it  be  supposed  that  I 
have  exaggerated  this  most  marvellous 
method  of  constructing  scientific  natural 
history,  I  would  commend  to  the  reader's 
careful  attention  Professor  Haeckel's 
twenty-second  chapter,  on  the  "Brute 
Ancestors  of  Man,"  in. the  work  already 
quoted. 

Thus  our  study  of  the  pedigree  of  man, 
as  set  forth  by  Mr.  Darwin,  lands  us  in 
a  serious  dilemma.  Either  the  pedigree  is 
hopelessly  shattered  at  the  most  important 
point  in  its  development,  by  collision  with 
embryology  ;  or  this  doctrine,  that  upon 
which  revolution  is  mainly  supported,  is 
proved  to  be  a  delusion,  inasmuch  as  it 
cannot  by  any  possibility  be  strained  to 
include  Mr.  Darwin's  facts.  The  antag- 
onism is  real  and  irreconcilable  ;  it  must 
be  left  to  the  transcendental  philosophers 
of  the  school  of  Evolution  to  decide 
which  part  it  will  be  the  most  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  their  doctrine  that  they  should 
uphold. 


Descent  of  Man,  p.  205. 


*  NatUrliche  Sch6pfungsgeschichtc,  p.  583. 
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With  regard  to  the  remainder  of  Mr. 
Darwin's  "  Descent  of  Man,"  it  is  not 
necessary  to  say  much.  It  has  been 
weighed  in  the  balance  and  found  want- 
ing. It  is  as  unsatisfactory  and  incon- 
sequent in  argument  as  it  is  charming  in 
style,  rich  in  fancy,  and  fertile  in  illustra- 
tion. The  volume  and  a  half  relating  to 
"  Sexual  Selection*'  may  be  considered 
as  a  delightful  story  of  the  loves  of  the 
birds  and  beasts,  with  about  as  much 
real  bearing  upon  the  science  of  Evolu- 
tion as  the  "  Loves  of  the  Angels." 
A  theory  of  selection  which  ought,  if  a 
true  principle,  to  be  of  universal  applica- 
tion, and  yet  leaves  perhaps  nine-tenths 
of  the  forms  of  life  obviously  out  of  its 
domain,  can  scarcely  take  rank  as  a  sci- 
entific hypothesis.  It  certainly  adds  but 
little  to  our  knowledge  of  man's  nature, 
and  gives  only  the  feeblest  of  support  to 
any  theory  of  his  origin.  It  gives  no 
single  instance  of  the  actual  operation  of 
selection  in  the  formation  of  species,  but 
abounds  with  suggestions  of  what 
"  might  have  been  "  (which  soon  be- 
comes **  must  have  been'')  under  un- 
known or  impossible  conditions.* 

Professor  Haeckel  pronounces  upon 
man's  pedigree  with  the  most  unhesitat- 
ing confidence.  He  speaks  of  "  our  an- 
cestors" as  Monera^  "  our  ancestors"  as 
worms,  "  our  ancestors"  as  fishes,  &c., 
&c.,  with  the  greatest  freedom.  We 
are  reminded  that  when  we  speak  of 
"  poor  worms"  or  "  miserable  worms," 
we  should  remember  'that  "  without  any 
doubt  a  long  series  of  extinct  worms  were 
our  direct  ancestors."!  He  recognises 
twenty-two  distinct  stages  in  our  evolu- 
tion, which  I  will  briefly  recapitulate,  as 
comprising  the  latest  data  of  philosophy 
on  this  subject.  Qf  these,  eight  belong 
to  the  invertebrate,  and  fourteen  to  the 
vertebrate  sub-kingdom.  What  follows 
is  only  an  abstract  of  the  chapter  before 
referred  to. 

I.  The  Monera  is  the  earliest  form  of 
life.  It  arose  in  the  Laurentian  epoch 
by  spontaneous  generation  from  inor- 
ganic matter.  Its  acceptance  as  our 
earliest   ancestor   is  necessary  "  on  the 

*  Those  who  are  interested  to  know  to  what 
lengths  zeal  for  theory  will  occasionally  carry 
its  supporters,  may  find  an  illustration  in 
Nature  for  November  2nd,  p.  18.  The  subject 
is  scarcely  adapted  for  quotation. 

f  Anthropogene,  p.  399. 


inost  weighty  general  grounds."  2.  The 
AmcebcB  ;  and  3.  The  Compound  Amcsbce 
come  next.  They  are  to  be  accepted  on 
embryological  considerations ;  as  are 
also  4.  The  Planceada^  represented  by 
some  ciliated  animalculae.  5.  The 
Gastrcea  (Urdarmthiere)  are  a  purely 
imaginary  class  of  animals.  They  are 
placed  here  because  required  as  ances- 
tors for  the  Gastrula,  itself  an  imaginary 
order,  derived  from  embryological  exigen- 
cies.* 6.  The  ArchelmintheSy  or  earliest 
worms,  represented  now  by  the  Turbei- 
laria.  7.  The  Scolecida^  the  actual  an- 
nelidan  representatives  of  which  are  not 
known.  8.  The  Chordoma^  noticed 
above,  also  a  purely  imaginary  type,  hav- 
ing no  known  extinct  or  living  represent- 
atives, but  being  undoubtedly  the  progeni- 
tors of  all  the  Vertebrata,  through  the 
Ascidians. 

9.  The  A  crania,  represented  by  the 
Amphioxus,  the  lowest  form  of  vertebrate 
animal,  a  rudimentary  fish,  having  certain 
resemblances  to  the  Ascidians.  10. 
The  Monorhina^  which  was  the  parent 
stem  of  the  sharks,  through  the  Amphi- 
rhina,  represented  by  the  modern  lam- 
preys. II.  The  .S^/tzM/V,  or  shark  tribes, 
from  which  sprung — 12.  The  Dipneusta^ 
or  Lepidosirens,  from  which  originated— 
13.  The  true  Amphibia,  and — 14.  The 
Sozura,  another  order  of  Amphibia,  in- 
terpolated here  "  because  required  as  a 
necessary  transition  stage  between  the 
true  Amphibia,"  and — 15.  The  Protam^ 
niota,  or  general  stem  of  the  mammalia, 
reptiles,  and  birds.  "  What  the  Frotam- 
niota  were  like,"  says  Professor  Huxley, 
"  I  do  not  suppose  any  one  is  in  a  posi- 
tion to  say,"t  but  they  are  proved  to 
have  existed,  because  they  were  the 
necessary  forerunners  of— 16.  The  Pro- 
mammalia^  the  earliest  progenitors  of  all 
the  Mammalia,  The  nearest  living 
genera  are  the  Echidna  and  Ornithorhyn- 
chus.  17.  Marsupialia,  or  kangaroos. 
18.  The  Frosimia,  or  half-apes,  as  the 
indris  and  loris.  19.  The  Menocerca,  or 
tailed  apes.  20.  The  Anthropoides,  or 
man-like  apes,  represented  by  the  modern 

*  The  reader  is  requested  not  to  view  this 
as  a  gloss  or  caricature  on  the  text.  It  is  as 
nearly  a  precise  abstract  as  I  can  make  itj 
and  the  work  in  question  is  considered  one  of 
the  most  philosophical  treatises  on  biology  of 
modern  times. 

t  Critiques  and  Addresses,  p.  318. 
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orang,  gibbon,  gorilla,  and  chimpanzee, 
amongst  which,  however,  we  are  not  to 
look  "  for  the  direct  ancestors  of  man, 
but  amongst  the  unknown  extinct  apes 
of  the  Miocene."  21.  The  Piihecan- 
thropiy  or  dumb-ape  men — an  unknown 
race — the  nearest  modern  representatives 
of  which  are  cretins  and  idiots !  !  (p. 
592).  They  must  have  lived,  as  a  neces- 
sary transition  to — 22.  The  Homines^  or 
true  men,  who  **  developed  themselves 
from  the  last  class,  by  the  gradual  con- 
version of  brute  howlings  into  articulate 
speech,"  &c.,  &c. 

With  regard  to  the  immediate  ape-like 
ancestors  of  man,  it  is  distinctly  and  very 
emphatically  set  forth  (p.  577)  that  none 
of  the  modern  anthropoid  apes  can  be 
regarded  as  our  direct  progenitors  : — 

"This  opinion  is  never  held  by  thoughtful 
supporters  of  the  dcsccnt-theor)',  although 
often  attributed  to  them  by  their  thoughtless 
opponents.  Our  ape-like  ancestors  are  long 
since  extinct.  Perchance  their  fossil  remains 
may  some  time  be  found  in  the  tertiary  de- 
posits of  Southern  Asia  or  Africa.  They  must 
neverthless  be  ranked  amongst  the  tailless 
catarhine  anthropoid  apes." 

It  is  perhaps  scarcely  necessary  again 
to  state  that  such  a  scheme  of  progres- 
sion as  that  just  briefly  sketched  has  no 
existence  in  nature.  There  is  no  evi- 
dence of  it  in  existing  forms  of  life  ;  there 
is  no  indication  of  it  in  fossil  rem.ains  ; 
and  there  is  no  possibility  of  such  a  pro- 
gression, even  as  a  matter  of  theory,  in 
accordance  with  the  recognised  laws  of 
morphology.  There  are  at'  least  four 
distinct  types  of  animal  life,  the  Calente- 
rata^  the  MoUusca^  the  Annulosa,  and  the 
Vertebraia^  between  no  two  of  which  is 
there  any  transition  form  or  forms,  either 
known  or  conceivable — that  is,  if  mor-* 
phology  be  a  science  at  all,  or  anything 
beyond  an  incoherent  aggregation  of 
irrelevant  and  unconnected  details  of 
structure. 

The  reader  is  now  in  position  to  judge 
of  the  value  of  the  evidence,  which  I 
have  endeavored  fairly  to  epitomize, 
both  as  to  evolution  in  general  and  the 
pedigree  of  man  in  particular;  and  also 
to  determine  whether  it  is  necessary  to 
do  more  than  to  leave  both  the  original 
and  the  derived  doctrine  to  perish  from 
inherent  weakness.  The  connection  of 
these  doctrines  with  human  automatism 
is  nothing  new  or  strange.     All  that  has 


been  said  by  Professor  Huxley  is  very 
little  more  than  an  amplification  of  what 
was  most  clearly  and  tersely  set  forth  by 
Lamarck  more  than  sixty  years  ago. 

Lamarck  discerned  with  perfect  clear- 
ness the  strict  logical  dependence  of 
human  automatism  upon  a  physical  theory 
of  life.  It  will  be  evident  from  a  con- 
sideration of  the  following  extracts  from 
the  introduction  to  his  "  Histoire  Natu- 
relle  des  Animaux  sans  Vert^bres,"  how 
little  progress  has  been  made  in  this  de- 
partment of  biological  science  since  his 
days  : — 

*'  Every  fact  or  phenomenon  that  can  be  ob- 
served is  essentially  physical.  .  .  .  All  move- 
ment or  change,  every  acting  force,  and  every 
effect  whatever,  are  due  necessarily  to  me- 
chanical causes,  governed  by  laws.  .  .  Every 
fact  or  phenomenon  observed  in  a  living  body 
is  at  once  a  physical  phenomenon  and  a  pro- 
duct of  organization."  (Preface,  pp.  11  et 
seq.) 

He  further  refers  to  these  physical  phe- 
nomena as  *' constituting  life"  (p.  12), 
and  to  sensation  and  thought  being  due 
to  changes  in  a  "  particular  system  of 
organs  capable  of  giving  rise  to  these 
physical,  mechanical,  and  organic  phe- 
nomena." From  these  general  principles 
the  conclusions  are  natural  and  inevita- 
ble, that  **  all  living  bodies  or  organisms 
are  subject  to  the  same  natural  laws  as 
are  lifeless  or  inorganic  bodies  ;  that  the 
ideas  and  faculties  of  the  mind  generally 
are  but  manifestations  of  movements  in 
the  central  nervous  system  ;"  and  finally, 
that  **  the  Will  is  in  truth  never  free*' 

But  be  the  doctrine  new  or  old,  it  can- 
not be  denied  that  it  is  a  strictly  logical 
deduction  from  the  postulate. 

If  man  is  but  the  product  of  the  mo- 
lecular forces  of  maltef,  from  which  he  is 
evolved  without  the  *'  intervention  of  any 
but  what  are  termed  secondary  causes ;" 
if  he  is  merely  a  "  co-ordinated  term  of 
Nature's  great  progression,"  or  a  result 
of  "  the  interaction  of  organism  and  en- 
vironment through  cosmic  ranges  of 
time;"  then  is  he  indeed,  hopelessly 
and  helplessly,  a  mere  automaton,  with 
neither  choice,  will,  nor  responsibility. 
But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  or 
can  be  proved  that  such  doctrines  find 
no  support  from  science,  from  observa- 
tion, from  expveriment,  or  from  reason, 
then  the  doctrine  of  Human  Automatism 
is  relegated  to  the  domain  of  all  such 
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"  figments  of  the  imagination,"  and  man 
may  trust  implicitly  to  the  consciousness 
which  tells  him  that  he  is  no  mere 
machine ;  but  a  responsible  free  agent, 


with  duties  to  perform  to  his  God,  his 
neighbor,  and  himself ;  and  a  con- 
science to  prick  him  if  he  performs  them 
not. — Contemporary  Review, 
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It  must  have  frequently  occurred  to  the 
readers  of  modern  poetry,  that  the  ancient 
and  time-worn  dictum,  assuring  us  that 
a  poet  is  born,  not  made,  must  in  our 
day  have  lost,  if  not  some  of  its  force, 
then  certainly  some  of  its  fitness.  To 
this  conclusion  we  must  come  if  the  word 
poet  has  not  changed  its  signification. 
The  original  genius  ('*  his  soul  is  with 
the  saints  we  trust ")  who  first  pro- 
pounded the  poeta  nuscitur  dogma,  had 
his  eye  no  doubt  upon  certain  of  the 
stiffnecked  and  rebellious,  who  clung  to 
the  condemned  creed,  that,  given  a  fair 
average  quantity  and  quality  of  menial 
fibre,  a  poet  might,  after  all,  and  with 
some  little  trouble,  be  made.  Dr.  John- 
son held  that  a  given  amount  of  ability 
may  be  turned  in  any  direction,  **  even 
as  a  man,"  he  argued,  "  may  walk  this 
way  or  that."  "  And  so  he  can,"  answered 
in  our  day  Archbishop  Whately,  "  be- 
cause walking  is  the  action  for  which  his 
legs  are  fitted  ;  but  though  he  may  use 
his  eyes  for  looking  at  this  object  or  that, 
he  cannot  hear  with  his  eyes,  or  see  with 
his  ears.  And  the  eyes  and  ears  are  not 
more  different  than,  for  instance,  the 
poetical  faculty  and  the  mathematical," 

Notwithstanding  the  completeness  of 
this  answer,  there  is  room  for  grave  sus- 
picion that  the  Doctor's  theory  has  still, 
not  only  its  believers,  but  its  school  and 
its  disciples.  If  \fe  are  to  judge  by  the 
living  facts  around  us,  and  seek  a  con- 
clusion through  the  philosophy  that 
teaches  by  examples,  that  conclusion 
must  inevitably  be — either,  that  we  have 
still  amongst  us  crowds  of  heretics  who 
abide  by  the  belief  in  the  manufactured 
article,  or  that  the  poetic  faculty  is  a  very 
much  more  common  production  than  it 
used  to  be.  Nor  is  the  alternative  very 
puzzling.  Any  one  who  takes  the 
trouble  of  looking  into  the  titles  of  the 
several  claimants  of  the  laurel  as  they 
rise,  must  get  himself  more  and  more 
convinced  that  the  poet  made  is 
rampant,   and    that   the    real  possessor 


of  what  Mrs.  Browning  called  "  the  sor- 
rowful great  gift," — the  poet  born  of  the 
old  dogma — is  as  rare  as  he  has  ever 
been,  and  in  fact,  there  are  not  a  few 
who  do  not  hesitate  to  declare  he  is  as 
dead  as  the  Dodo. 

Many  of  those  in  the  present  day  who 
approach  nearest  to  the  old  standard  of 
the  poet  born  have,  in  addition,  so  much 
about  them  of  the  poet  made,  that  the 
proverb  no  longer  fits,  and,  we  may  add, 
have  so  much  about  them  of  what  is  so 
elaborately  made,  that  one  is  tempted  to 
believe  some  of  them  might  have  been 
greater  men  at  less  pains. 

Macaulay  declared  that "  as  civilization 
advances,  poetry  almost  necessarily  de- 
clines." Without  denying  that  the  asser- 
tion at  first  sight  has  an  appearance  of 
plausibility,  we  are  inclined,  on  closer 
examination,  to  set  it  down  as  one  of 
those  half-truths  which  the  brilliant 
essayist's  partiality  for  a  telling  antithesis 
frequently  led  him  into :  just  one  of 
those  picturesque  announcements,  which 
Mr.  Spedding — speaking  of  Macaulay's 
extravagant  strictures  on  Lord  Bacon — 
characterizes  as  proceeding  from  **  the 
love  of  rhetorical  effect  in  a  mind  rhe- 
torically disposed."  If  indeed  we  are  to 
suppose  civilization  in  Macaulay's  phrase 
to  be  in  this  case  synonymous  with  edu- 
. cation,  as  it  is  loosely  understood,  then 
the  statement  does  contain  a  certain 
amount  of  truth.  But  if  we  mean  by  edu- 
cation what  it  should  be  rather  than  what 
it  is — a  drawing  out  of  a  man's  emotional 
nature,  as  well  as  his  merely  mental  qual- 
ities, then  the  statement  not  only  contains 
in  it  nothing  that  is  true,  but  something 
that  is  pretty  nearly  pernicious.  If  even 
we  could  be  brought  to  admit  the  possi- 
bility of  poetical  decline  from  such  a 
cause,  we  would  not  the  less  strenuously 
deny  the  necessity  of  any  such  decline. 
Certainly  nothing  will  contribute  more 
surely  to  the  decline  of  poetry  than  the 
civilization  which  forgets  to  educate  those 
very  faculties  and  parts  of  a  man's  nature 
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by  the  exercise  of  which  alone  poetry 
can  either  be  produced  or  appreciated. 
And  if,  in  addition  to  the  neglect  of  these 
faculties,  we  give  an  exaggerated  import- 
ance to  the  education  of  the  faculties 
which  naturally  counteract  them,  we  at 
length  reach  tangible  grounds  and  get 
something  more  than  a  glimpse  of  the 
civilization  in  which  poetry  necessarily 
declines.  Under  like  conditions,  would 
it  be  a  mattier  of  .surprise  that  Logic, 
Metaphysics,  Science,  or  any  of  the 
mathematical  or  mechanical  arts  should 
also  decline  ?  Physiologists  have  long 
ago  agreed  that  the  inordinate  exer- 
cise of  one  set  of  muscles  invariably  re- 
sults in  the  impoverishment  of  the  corre- 
sponding set,  and  it  is  quite  as  possible  in 
the  mind  as  in  the  body,  by  excessive 
exercise,  to  strengthen  one  set  of  facul- 
ties to  the  permanent  weakness  and  in- 
jury of  the  others.  Nor  can  it  be  denied 
that  the  prevailing  partiality  for  scientific 
and  mechanical  pursuits,  by  keeping  im- 
agination out  in  the  cold,  has  had  the 
effect  of  making  our  more  recent  ad- 
vances rather  a  one-legged  progress. 

By  exclusive  attention  to  the  educa- 
tion of  the  emotional  side  of  a  man's 
nature,  you  will  no  doubt  succeed  in 
creating  such  a  milksop  as  shall  hardly 
supply  fibre  enough  for  the  hero  of  a 
penny  novel ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
by  an  equally  exclusive  cultivation  of 
the  rationalistic  side,  you  will  develop 
something  quite  as  weak,  and  as  danger- 
ous, and  a  good  deal  more  intolerable. 
To  look  strongly  at  anything  with  one 
eye,  it  is  natural  to  close  the  other,  and 
so  with  reason's  eye  riveted,  one  need 
not  be  surprised  to  find  the  eye  of  im- 
agination shut. 

In  the  civilization  whose  progress  is 
thoroughly  sound,  the  education  of  the 
head  and  of  the  heart  should  go  abreast, 
and  the  assumed  advancement  in  which 
poetry  declines  is  more  than  likely  to  be 
the  civilization  of  an  age  that  sacrifices 
its  emotions  to  its  reason.  If  this  be 
true,  we  must  be  prepared  to  see  a  good 
many  other  things  decline.  First  after 
poetry,  perhaps  religion,  and  after  that 
the  possibility  of  political  cohesion. 
If  we  read  history  cfarefully  enough, 
we  shall  find  in  most  cases,  that  this 
lopsided  civilization,  under  some  very 
high-sounding  aliases,  "  Perfectibility  of 
Human  Nature,"  "  Age  of  Reason,"  and 


so  forth,  has  a  trick  of  moving  in  a 
circle,  and  playing  itself  out.  By-and- 
by  the  neglected  half  of  human  nature 
has  its  revenge.  The  fatal  flaw  in  this 
emotionless  culture  is  that  it  contains  no 
sort  of  human  amalgam  strong  enough  to 
bind  society  together.  The  individual 
forces  composing  it  are  what  Lord  Palm- 
erston  would  have  called  *'  a  fortuitous 
concourse  of  atoms,"  and  possess  no  cle- 
ment of  political  adherence.  The  for- 
gotten thing  that  under  the  name  of 
Emotion  was  allowed  to  fail  asleep  as 
quiet  as  a  lamb — the  busy  worshippers 
of  Reason  taking  no  note  of  the  fact — 
awakens  one  day  with  a  changed  name 
and  a  changed  nature.  It  is  now  a  lion. 
Spurned  Emotion  has  grown  to  Rage,  an 
easy  transition.  Renewed  by  his  sleep, 
the  lion  rises  up  and  scowls  around  him, 
rushes  into  society  with  his  tail  in  the 
air,  inaugurates  a  Reign  of  Terror,  and 
reasserts  the  sovereignty  of  the  brute. 
When  the  mad  fit  has  gone,  and  the  long 
arrears  to  the  heart  have  been  paid  for  in 
blood,  cash  down,  society  sits  down  again 
clothed  and  in  its  right  mind.  The 
Sisyphus  of  civilization  finds  himself 
again  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  glad  to  ac- 
cept a  philosophy  that,  if  less  high-sound- 
ing and  pretentious,  is  at  least  a  good 
deal  more  human. 

That  in  the  progress  of  the  civiliza- 
tion worth  the  name,  the  arts  should,  and 
actually  do  extend  their  influence  and 
empire,  hardly  requires  to  be  argued.  It 
is  rather  a  matter  of  historical  demon- 
stration than  a  matter  of  opinion,  and 
the  immensely  wider  field  and  increased 
appreciation  of  the  particular  art  of 
poetry  might  be  amply  illustrated  by 
simple  reference  to  fact.  We  do  not 
mean  to  assert,  however,  that  the  publi- 
cation of  any  number  of  editions  of  the 
best  poets,  with  an  almost  universally 
reading  public,  necessarily  involves  the 
more  frequent  recurrence  in  society  of 
the  poet  born.  The  times  and  seasons 
of  genius  are  as  inscrutable  as  the  thing 
itself.  It  is  one  of  those  things  (for 
there  are  a  few  of  them  yet  left)  that  has 
not  as  yet  been  altogether  circumvented 
by  the  rationalist.  The  natural  law — as 
he  would  probably  call  it — that  evolves 
its  higher  immortals,  that  drops  down 
here  and  there,  over  three  or  four  centu- 
ries, its  Raphaels,  Shakspeares,  and 
Beethovens,  is  one  of  those  that  has  not 
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been  quite  accounted  for  by  that  science 
of    Averages  which   promises  to  make 
everything  so  easy  by-and-by.     We  can 
see  no   good  reason,  however,  for  con- 
cluding that  in  such  an  improved  condi- 
tion of  society  as  this  advanced  civiliza- 
tion    brings    about,    the    poetical    gift 
amounting  to  genius  should  occur  less 
frequently,  although  it  rnay  be  easy  to 
conceive  that  it  may  be  born  under  the 
unlucky  star  of  having  its  lot  cast  in  a 
mechanical  civilization    unfavorable    to 
its  development.      It  must  be  admitted 
also  that  the   same  artificial  education 
that  stimulates  mediocrity  so  wonderfully 
seems  sometimes,  not  only  to  obscure, 
but  even  to  interfere  with  and  impede 
the  more  original  gift.     And  yet  these 
unfavorable  influences   once    overcome, 
civilization  stands  no  longer  in  the  way, 
but  rather  pays  tribute.     We  need  not 
look  for  the  removal  of  these  obstacles, 
nor  is  civilization  altogether  to  blame  for 
them.     It  must  legislate  in  the  interests 
of  the  majority,  not  the  minority — the 
rule,  not  the  exception — and  even  if  it 
were  advisable,  it  would  yet  remain  im- 
possible to  make  educational  provision, 
to  fit  at  all  points  such  exceptional  cases 
as  genius  present.     The  ideal  milieu  that 
would  do  justice  to  every  variety   and 
degree  of  natural  gift,  and  injustice  to 
none,  is  as  far  off  as  ever,  and  will  prob- 
ably remain  what  it  ever   has  been,  a 
world-without-end    desideratum.       But 
w^hat  if  these  very  obstacles  of  genius, 
the  earthly  incompatibilities,  the  uncon- 
geniality  of  atmosphere,    which  always 
have  been,  and  from  the  nature  of  things 
must   continue   to  be,  its   never-ending 
complaints — what  if  these  are  only  the 
providential  and  appointed  spurs  in  the 
side  of  genius,  intended  to  take  the  place 
of  the  more  ordinary  educational  stimu- 
lants that  serve  the  purpose  of  mediocri- 
ty ?     It  might  be  fairly  argued  from  the 
lives  of  great  men,  that  there  is  a  given 
amount  of  genius  at  which  education  be- 
comes almost  impossible,  and  which,  in 
fact,  defies  education   in   the   ordinary 
sense  of  the  word.     There  seems  to  be  a 
degree  reached  in  the  brain  barometer, 
at  which  faculty  undergoes  a  chemical 
change  and  slips  through  the  fingers  of 
the  educational   manipulator  in  an  im- 
ponderable ether.     Let  the  earth  rejoice 
that  this   abnormal   gift   usually  brings 
with  it  the  gift  to  educate  itself.      Sir 


Humphry  Davy,  in  a  letter  to  his 
mother,  making  reference  to  the  way  in 
which  his  schoolmaster  had  neglected 
him  when  he  was  a  child,  declares  he 
was  fortunate  in  such  neglect,  and  adds, 
*'  I  perhaps  owe  to  this  circumstance  the 
little  talents  I  have  and  their  peculiar 
application/'  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  cut 
but  a  poor  figure  at  school,  says  that 
"  the  best  part  of  every  man's  education 
is  that  which  he  gives  himself."  William 
Blake  goes  a  good  deal  further,  and 
boldly  says — 

Thank  God,  I  never  was  sent  to  school 

To  be  flogged  into  following  the  style  of  a  fool. 

Leslie,  again,  declares  that  it  was  Fuseli's 
"  wise  neglect  "  of  young  Landseer  that 
helped  to  make  him  what  he  afterwards 
became.  Turner's  tather  put  him  to 
school  to  learn  drawing,  and  in  a  short 
time  his  teacher,  a  most  competent  man, 
brought  the  pupil  back,  fairly  beaten, 
and  told  his  father  it  was  no  use,  the 
case  was  hopeless.  Many  such  anec- 
dotes from  the  lives  of  great  artists  might 
be  added  to  these,  but  perhaps  poetry's 
more  nearly  related  sister  art  of  music 
supplies  us  with  the  most  striking  illus- 
trations. On  that  auspicious  morning, 
which  must  ever  be  held  in  grateful  re- 
membrance by  all  lovers  of  music,  when 
the  Duke  of  Saxe-Weissenfels  caught  a 
little  boy  surreptitiously  amusing  himself 
on  his  chapel-organ,  ordered  him  up  be- 
fore him,  and  settled  his  career  from  that 
day  forward,  by  then  and  there  finding 
him  guilty  of  genius,  no  one  was  more 
astonished  at  the  verdict  than  the  said 
boy's  own  father,  who  could  throw  very 
little  light  on  how  young  Handel  came 
by  his  accomplishment,  and  none  at  all 
on  how  he  came  by  his  genius — a  thing 
he  had  never  even  been  suspected  of. 
Again,  Schubert's  instructor  complained 
that  he  was  always  making  the  mortify- 
ing discovery  that  he  could  tell  his  pupil 
nothing  but  what  he  knew  beforehand. 
When  young  ^Nicolo  Paganini — a  mere 
boy — was  sent  to  Parma  to  study  under 
Alessandro  Rolla,  the  great  musician,  on 
hearing  him  play,  told  him  to  go  home, 
he  could  teach  him  nothing.  Moschel- 
les  told  the  parents  of  young  Mendelssohn 
the  same  thing,  and  when  that  excellent 
couple  had  at  length  prevailed  on  him  to 
give  their  son  lessons,  he  knew  and  openly 
confessed  the  thing  was  a  mere  form. 
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In  the  recently-published  Life  of  Mos- 
chelles  we  find  an  entry  in  his  diary 
dated  November  22nd,  1824  (Mendels- 
sohn being  then  fourteen),  to  the  follow- 
ing effect :  "  This  afternoon  I  gave  Felix 
Mendelssohn  his  first  lesson  without 
losing  sight  for  a  single  moment  of  the 
fact,  that  I  was  sitting  next  a  master,  not 
a  pupil."  Mozart,  again,  was  the  de- 
spair of  his  instructors.  And  what  in- 
deed could  any  one  be  expected  to  teach 
a  boy  who  could  write  tunes  at  four 
years  old,  and  was  a  master  himself,  and 
the  astonishment  of  masters,  at  an  age, 
in  ordinary  cases,  before  education  can 
be  said  to  have  properly  begun  ?  Then 
again,  Beethoven,  how  he  laughed  at  the 
idea  of  even  Haydn  having  taught  him 
anything.  He  was  a  standing  puzzle  to 
the  professors,  and  to  the  end  of  his  life 
used  to  enjoy  their  helpless  perplexities, 
and  would  chuckle- over  the  difficulties 
they  could  not  explain  by  reference  to 
any  authoritative  thorough-bass  book. 
Cases  like  these  set  all  ordinary  method 
at  defiance. 

The  difficulty  of  bringing  musical 
genius  under  any  systematic  educational 
training  is  even  aggravated  in  the  poet's 
case.  If  the  gift  indeed  be  small  enough, 
education  is  everything,  and  in  such  a 
case  it  will  teach  the  poet  to  be  a  more 
elegant  rimcur  of  the  vers  de  sociHf  stamp, 
and  the  musician  an  endless  producer  of 
what  are  called  morceaux  de  salon^  but 
one  naturally  does  not  look  for  anything 
corresponding  to  the  "  Samson  Ago- 
nistes"  or  the  Sonata  *'  Pathetique" 
from  such  quarters.  The  artificial  soil 
that  hurries  into  fruit  the  smaller  faculty 
may  not  always  be  the  most  suited  for 
the  development  of  the  deeper  rooted 
gift.  On  the  contrary,  we  suspect  that 
the  civilization  that  levels  up  the  lower 
endowment,  sometimes  involves  a  cor- 
responding liability  to  level  down  the 
higher.  Again,  in  a  condition  of  society 
so  almost  universally  informed,  if  not 
cultivated,  the  recognition  of  anything 
short  of  towering  genius  is  hardly  to  be 
expected.  Who  could  bring  himself  to 
believe,  for  example,  that  if  three-fourths 
of  the  poets  eulogized  in  Johnson's 
"  Lives,"  or  gathered  together  in  Chal- 
mers' Collection,  were  walking  in  the 
flesh  amongst  us  now,  it  would  make  any 
appreciable  difference  }  Not  that  any 
one  begrudges  them  the  niche  they  have 


earned,  only  were  it  to  be  earned  again, 
and  upon  the  same  work,  who  can  rea- 
sonably doubt  but  that  an  immense  pre- 
ponderance of  them  would  pass  on  to 
their  graves  unnoticed  ? 

Critical  discernment,  and  discrimina- 
tion between  gift  and  gift,  seems  to  in- 
crease in  difficulty  with  the  progress  of 
civilization.  In  an  age  when  education 
was  the  privilege  and  luxury  of  the  few, 
the  greater  gift  made  its  mark  readily, 
but  when  the  advantages  of  culture  be- 
come more  generally  distributed,  it  is 
not  so  readily  recognised  and  the  man 
of  talent — more  especially  the  man  of 
minxetic  talent — is  by  the  great  majority 
not  to  be  distinguished  from  the  man  of 
genius.  In  much  of  the  criticism  issuing 
from  even  authoritative  quarters,  one 
not  unfrequently  sees  the  work  of  the 
merely  dexterous  performer  passing  off 
for  the  outcome  of  inspiration.  In  the 
interests  of  art  it  would  pay  well  if  every 
critic  were  gagged  who  did  not  know  the 
difference.  Not  to  hint  for  one  moment 
that  a  perfect  knowledge  and  use  of  the 
instruments  of  his  art  can  be  dispensed 
with,  even  by  genius  itself,  we  still  hold 
that  it  is  mainly  to  this  educated  rattle 
of  the  tools  without  the  gfft,  that  we  are 
indebted  for  the  abundance  of  modem 
poetry  so  called.  Perhaps  it  is  one  of 
the  inevitable  hostages  we  must  pay  to 
universal  civilization,  but  it  is  surely 
worth  an  effort  to  keep  the  two  products 
apart.  The  difference  of  value  is  dis- 
criminated by  all  in  the  more  ordinary 
affairs  of  life.  An  illustration  may  be 
taken  from  an  art  which  every  one  prac- 
tises more  or  less,  the  art  of  speech.  A 
man  may  talk  the  purest  rubbish  in  the 
purest  English,  perfect  in  style,  faultless 
in  grammar.  What  is  called  his  **  de- 
livery" may  be  perfect,  while  the  thing 
itself  delivered  is  utterly  worthless  ;  dear 
at  the  breath  it  cost  to  deliver  it,  dearer 
still  at  the  effort  to  listen.  Now  this  of 
course  is  mere  platitude.  Nobody  dis- 
putes it,  because  there-  is  almost  nobody 
but  what  has  to  endure  it  now  and  then. 
But  it  does  not  strike  us  all  so  forcibly 
that  there  is  an  analogous  case  to  this  in  all 
the  other  and  higher  arts.  The  analogy 
in  music,  for  instance,  is  not  so  com- 
monly perceived.  Change  the  medium 
of  expression  from  words  to  sound,  and 
some  will  even  deny  that  such  analogy 
exists.  Amongst  so-called  musicians  them- 
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selves,  nevertheless,  nothing  is  more 
common  than  for  a  man  to  convince 
himself  that  he  is  giving  the  world  music 
when  he  is  only  giving  them  grammatical 
noise  under  cover  of  musical  speech.  In 
his  sphere  he  is  neither  more  nor  less 
than  an  idealess  chatterer  of  correctly 
worded  nonsense. 

Many  who  can  clearly  discern  this  in 
the  case  of  speech,  seem  to  fall  short  of 
the  perception  that  in  music — which  is 
only  after  all  a  subtler  form  of  speech — 
it  is  equally  necessary  to  have  something 
to  say  worth  saying,  before  the  thing  said 
can  have  any  value.  The  analogy  holds 
good  with  all  the  arts — for  all  are  but 
different  modes  of  conveying  thought 
and  feeling.  It  is  not  alone  sufficient 
that  a  musician  should  know  thorough- 
bass and  counterpoint,  or  a  painter  the 
laws  of  perspective  and  chiaroscuro, — or 
in  short  that  any  artist,  whatever  that  art 
may  be,  should  have  a  perfect  knowledge 
of  his  subject,  and  a  perfect  mastery  of 
its  minutest  appliances.  Unless  there 
goes  along  with  these  the  ability  to  use 
them  in  the  conveyance  of  original 
thought,  his  execution  may  be  admirable, 
he  may  be  the  most  skilful  of  artificers, 
if  you  will,  but  an  artist  never.  Lord 
Bacon  says  of  studies,  "  They  teach  not 
their  own  use :  but  that  is  a  wisdom 
without  them  and  above  them."  This  is 
the  part  of  every  artist's  education  no 
man  can  give  him,  and  is  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  technical  dexterity.  This 
last  contribution  to  his  efficiency  and  the 
one  that  lifts  him  out  of  mediocrity  can- 
not be  attached  by  any  amount  of  edu- 
cational fitting  and  screwing.  It  is  the 
gift  specially  contributed  by  his  Maker 
— that  impalpable  gift  beyond  the  reach 
of  criticism  or  definition,  and  in  the 
artist's  case  his  greatness  will  mainly  de- 
pend on  his  clear  perception  of  what  that 
gift  consists,  and  the  devout  loyalty  with 
which  he  is  prepared  to  live  for  it. 

The  commonness  of  the  extrinsical, 
and  what  may  be  called  the  ingrafted 
talent,  as  compared  to  that  which  is  in- 
trinsical  and  indigenous,  is  sufficient  to 
account  for  the  greater  bulk  and  abund- 
ance of  its  products.  In  poetry  we  have 
a  hundred  volumes  coming  from  this  in- 
grafted talent,  for  one  that  issues  from 
natural  gift :  work  that  may  be  consid- 
ered the  result  of  a  cultivated  taste  and  a 
fair  education,  and  in  many  cases  accom- 


panied with  great  technical  adroitness. 
Now  it  would  be  ungrateful  not  to  ac- 
knowledge that  many  of  these  volumes  are 
most  interesting,  and  untrue  to  say  they 
are  perfectly  devoid  of  natural  gift.  The 
work  they  represent  may  be,  and  some- 
times is,  more  conscientiously  creditable 
in  a  certain  sense  than  the  work  of  genius 
itself,  and  cultivation  is  as  great  a  duty 
in  their  case  as  in  the  other.  The  com- 
mandment is  as  binding  on  the  one 
talent  as  the  ten,  and  if  we  had  no  higher 
motive  than  personal  satisfaction,  better 
cultivate  ever  so  little  a  patch  than  none. 
Better  that  a  man  should  grow  mignon- 
ette on  a  window-sill  than  no  flowers  at 
all.  But  yet  in  the  interests  of  art  and 
art-criticism,  it  is  essential  that  the  two 
kinds  of  work — for  the  difference  is  one 
of  quality  as  well  as  degree — should  be 
broadly  distinguished  and  clearly  dis- 
criminated. The  ingrafted  faculty  for 
poetry,  sustaining  itself  mainly  from 
memory  and  the  radiation  of  greater 
minds,  and  building  out  of  its  funded  edu- 
cational acquirements,  however  highly 
cultivated  and  however  artistically  it  may 
clothe  itself  with  words,  will  never  take  the 
place  or  work  the  miracles  of  that  sim- 
pler and  deeper  endowment  that  derives 
its  nurture  more  directly  from  its  own 
heart,  and  bases  its  power  upon  the  ex- 
ercise of  its  own  intrinsic  capabilities. 
The  products  of  the  two  are  as  widely 
different  as  their  sources,  and  let  no  poet 
deceive  himself,  the  difference  is  readily 
recognized,  and  keenly  appreciated  by 
the  most  unsophisticated  apprehensions, 
and  pronounced  upon  with  unerring  in- 
stinct, by  thousands  who  know  nothing 
of  the  wherefore  of  the  difference,  and 
who  could  not  for  the  life  of  them  give 
a  reason  for  their  preference.  Such  pref- 
erence, however,  let  it  be  remembered, 
is  not  the  less  deeply  rooted  because  it  is 
arrived  at  by  no  conscious  process.  Nor, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  the  dislikes  in 
such  cases  to  be  pooh-poohed  simply 
because  the  explanation  of  it  is  not 
always  at  hand — 

Je  ne  vous  aime  pas,  Hylas  ; 
Jc  n'en  saurais  dire  la  cause. 
}e  sais  seulement  une  chose  ; 
C'est  que  je  ne  vous  aime  pas — 

and  there  is  no  help  for  it.  No  amount 
of  agonized  excogitation,  no  amount  of 
the  most  masterly  manipulation  of  the 
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implements  of  the  art,  will  ever  succeed 
in  giving  us  the  tiger-like  spring  of  the 
original  conception — the  leap  in  the  air 
as  of  an  unsheathed  sword — that  charac- 
terizes the  genuine  inspiration.  Those 
conceptions  of  the  poet  that  strike  the 
deepest  and  live  the  longest  do  not  come 
to  him  by  any  long-sustained  and  elabo- 
rate process ;  but  finely  sensitive  to 
Nature's  ordinary  influences  at  her 
slightest  touch, 

Across  his  sea  of  mind, 
The  thought  comes  streaming  like  a  blazing 

ship 
Upon  a  mighty  wind. 

The  true  gift  does  not  go  out  of  its  ac- 
customed way  for  its  effects ;  does  not 
dive  to  the  bottom  of  its  own  conscious- 
ness to  bring  up  with  infinite  labor  its 
brightest  pearls.  If  the  thought  be  there, 
the  faintest  breeze  will  give  it  wing. 
Boasting  no  mysterious  power  or  pro- 
cess, it  rather  takes  delight  in  clothing 
things  familiar  and  palpable  with  "  golden 
exhalations  of  the  dawn."  An  over- 
critical  fondness  for  the  manner  of  the 
poet's  speech  may  interfere  with  the 
vigor  of  it.  The  gift  will  not  stand  a  too 
artificial  treatment.  A  native  plant  taken 
from  the  hillside  to  the  garden,  notwith- 
standing the  greatest  care — as  those  who 
have  tried  it  can  tell — is  apt  to  become 
enfeebled.  Culture  in  this  way  becomes 
sometimes  a  very  questionable  benefit  to 
the  poet.  To  the  man  of  talent,  and 
especially  to  the  critic,  it  is  of  the  last 
importance,  but  it  is  quite  possible  for 
the  poet  to  wear  his  culture  in  such  a 
way  as  to  impede  and  enfeeble  him  that 
wears  it.  The  educated  and  literary  poet 
— except  when  endowed  with  the  very 
highest  power — can  never  sufficiently  for- 
get and  shake  himself  free  of  the  critical 
element,  and  seldom  attains  that  perfect, 
because  unconscious,  ars  cclare  artem, 
which  characterizes  the  more  robust  and 
less  elaborated  gift.  It  may  occur  to  many 
that  the  poetry  of  Mr.  Browning  may 
serve  as  an  illustration  here.  But  his 
case  is  not  so  much  to  the  point  as  many 
others.  His  is  rather  a  unique  example. 
In  him  it  is  difficult  to  draw  the  line  be- 
tween information  and  inspiration ;  one 
cannot  well  conceive  of  them  apart. 
Take  away  his  culture,  or  even  reduce  it 
to  mediocrity,  and  you  withdraw  his 
essential  element,  and,  in  fact,  put   his 


genius  in  a  receiver  and  pump  the  air 
away.  Without  elaborate  and  excessive 
culture  the  lever  of  Mr.  Browning's  genius 
would  have  found  no  fulcrum,  and  we 
question  much  if  in  a  less  cultured  age 
he  would  have  had  temptation  enough  to 
have  become  a  poet  at  all. 

There  are  many  and  much  more  fitting 
illustrations  than  his  case  affords.  The 
very  highest  genius  is  not  altogether  un- 
touched by  it.  Who  would  not  even 
gladly  accept  a  less  completely  informed 
Milton,  instead  of  the  one  we  have,  brist- 
ling all  over  with  a  quickset  of  mytho-. 
logical  briers,  which  ninety-nine  out  of  a 
hundred  of  his  admirers  prefer  leaping 
over  to  walking  through,  and  which  they 
do  leap  over  }  Cowley  again,  "  the  poet 
of  the  brain"  as  M.  Taine  so  justly  calls 
him,  aflords  a  less  important,  but  yet  a 
more  striking  case  ;  in  fact,  he  is  one  of 
the  best  examples  we  have  of  the  purely 
literary  poet.  If  we  could  take  from  his 
poetry  those  ingenious  absurdities,  and 
affected  prettinesses,  with  which  a  lettered 
overniceness  so  plentifully  strewed  it ; 
or  if  we  could  only  have  kept  his  poetry 
as  sweetly  simple  as  his  prose,  how  much 
more  readable  it  would  have  been.  The 
genius  of  Burns  itself — and  Nature  never 
sent  anything  out  of  her  heart  with  a 
clearer  directness  than  thai — is  not  alto- 
gether untainted  in  this  respect.  If  ever 
there  was  a  i)oet  born  on  purpose  to 
illustrate  the  difference  between  the  poe- 
try of  genius  and  the  j)octry  of  talent, 
between  the  poetry  of  impulse  and  the 
poetry  of  effort,  between  the  poetry  of 
inspiration  and  the  poetry  of  gestation  ; 
in  short,  between  the  inlrinsical  and  the 
extrinsical  gift — surely  that  poet  was 
Burns.  One  can  hardly  open  his  works 
at  random  without  finding  some  proof 
of  what  we  say.  His  worship  of  the  true 
fire,  and  his  almost  godlike  revelry  in  the 
use  of  it,  may  be  inversely  estimated  by 
his  corresponding  contempt  of  the  bor- 
rowed light.  His  perception  of  the  in- 
finite value  of  the  one,  and  the  preten- 
tious hollowness  of  the  other,  were 
equally  clear  and  sirong  ;  and  in  making 
allusion  to  their  respective  claims,  he  was 
not  in  the  habit  of  mincing  matters. 


What's  a*  your  jargon  o*  your  schools, 
Your  Latin  names  for  horns  and  stools 
If  honest  Nature  made  you  fools, 
Whatsairs  your  grammcrs? 
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Ye'd  better  ta'en  up  spades  and  shools 
Or  knappin-hammers. 

A  set  o*  dull  conceited  hashes 
Confuse  their  brains  in  college  classes  ! 
They  gang  in  stirks,  and  come  out  asses, 

Plain  truth  to  speak. 
And  soon  they  th*ink  to  climb  Parnassus 

By  dint  o'  Greek. 

Gie  me  ae  spark  o'  Nature's  fire ! 

That's  a'  the  learning  I  desire. 

Then  though  I  trudge  through  dub  and  mire, 

At  plough  or  cart, 
My  muse,  though  hamely  in  attire, 

May  touch  the  heart. 

And  yet — not  to  detract  one  moment 
from  the  infinite  credit  he  had  in  the  little 
culture  he  so 'manfully  strove  to  give 
himself — who  can  read  his  letters  with- 
out perceiving  that  even  that  little  made 
him  not  a  little  pedantic  sometimes  ? 
And  in  his  poems,  too,  we  have  now  and 
then  a  phrase  such  as  "  the  tenebrific 
scene,"  and  a  few  others  of  that  descrip- 
tion,  not  many,  but  yet  just  enough  to 
make  every  lover  of  true  poetry  inwardly 
thank  God  that  the  poet's  culture  went 
no  further  in  that  direction,  and  that  he 
escaped  the  vice  of  "  fine  writing"  by  a 
happy  ignorance  of  it.  Again,  in  Goethe 
it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  phi- 
losopher and  man  of  science  did  not 
sometimes  super-saturate  the  poet.  Even 
in  Shakspeare  himself  we  are  perhaps 
more  indebted  to  his  "  little  Latin  and 
less  Greek"  than  we  commonly  suppose. 
Better  for  us  it  may  be,  after  all,  that  like 
his  own  Holofernes,  and  Nathaniel  in 
Love's  Labour  s  Lost,  he  did  not  manage 
to  steal  from  the  great  feast  of  languages 
any  more  than  the  scraps.  Had  he  been 
more  perfectly  equipped,  we  might  have 
had  more  of  his  learning  and  less  of  his 
genius  :  the  one  we  could  have  had  as 
well  from  any  one  else  ;  the  other,  from 
no  one  else. 

Now,  if  the  poet  born  runs  this  risk, 
and  even  suffers  by  it,  to  some  degree, 
notwithstanding  the  continually  counter- 
acting influence  of  his  genius,  we  need 
not  perhaps  be  so  surprised  to  find  that 
the  smaller  talent  of  the  poet  made  is 
sometimes  overpowered  by  it,  or  that  in 
a  highly-educated  age  the  artificial  mod- 
ifications of  the  poetic  faculty  should  be 
so  common. 

By  far  the  most  admissible  ground 
lying  between  the  poet  born  and  the  poet 
made  is  unquestipnably  occupied  by  the 


purely   critical  and  reflective  writer  of 
verse.     Most  admissible  because  he  culti- 
vates that  little  isthmus  whicTi  may  be 
said   to   stretch  between   the   two,  but 
which  properly  belongs  to  neither.     What 
he  produces  is  not  so  much  poetry  as  a 
kind   of    sublimated   prose ;    just   such 
thoughts  as  may  occur  to  any  educated 
person,  carefully  chiselled  into  rhythmical 
form.      The  words  of  such  writers  are 
not  winged,  but  are  rather  arrows  skil- 
fully feathered.     Their  productions  have 
none  of  the  marks  of  an  overmastering 
inspiration.     They  possess  their  genius, 
but  are   never  possessed   by  it :    poets 
minus  the  passion,  and  consequently  have 
none  of  the  creative  fire  and  lofty  utter- 
ance that  passion  alone  can  give.     We 
suspect  that  the  most  successful  cultivat- 
ors of  this  isthmus  know  better  than  to 
lay  any  claim  to  being  the  real  inheritors 
of  Apollo's  laurel  bough  ;    and  yet  this 
half-way  house  between  Poetry  and  Prose 
is  often  frequented  by  the  highest  genius. 
Coleridge,  with  a  humility  that  should 
not  be  without  its  lesson — wc  had  almost 
said  its  rebuke— for  a  good  many  versi- 
fiers of  the  present  day,  designated  some 
of  his  poems  "  rhymed  prose."     But  that 
intermediate  retreat  had  far  more  fre- 
quent visitors  than  he.     Wordsworth  may 
be  said  to  have  rented  permanent  apart- 
ments there,  for  keeping  out  of  sight  in 
the  mean  time  his  unsurpassed  and  un- 
surpassable    inspirations,    he    certainly 
wrote  more  rhymed  prose  than  any  other 
possessor  of  the  real  gift  that  ever  lived. 
In  fact,  it  is  mainly  to  the  influence  of 
Wordsworth's  rhymed  prose  that  we  owe 
the  existence  of   this   half-way  school ; 
and  although  it  has  a  numerous  and  in- 
fluential following,  and  numbers  among 
its  productions  nearly  all  that  such  writers 
as  Clough  have  produced,  we  are  by  no 
means  clear  that  that  influence  has  been 
an  unmixed  good.     There  is  reason  to 
suspect  that  a  good  deal  of  a  kind  of 
verse  the  world  might  have  done  very 
well  without  has  been  contributed  by 
that  modern  modification  of  the  faculty 
— so  wonderfully  proNfic  since  Words- 
worth's day — which   fails   to  recognize 
with   sufficient   discrimination   the   line 
between  rhymed  prose  and  poetry.     In 
an   eloquent   passage  in   the  Excursion 
the  author  deplores   the   loss  of   those 
poets  who,  as  he  says,  "  go  to  the  grave 
unthought  of  " — 
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men  endowed  with  highest  gifts, 
The  vision  and  the  faculty  divine, 
Yet  wanting  the  accomplishment  of  verse. 

Our  misfortune  is  just  the  opposite  of  all 
this.  In  too  many  cases  we  have  the 
"  verse"  without  the  vision. 

In  attempting  to  trace  the  historical 
fluctuations  and  modifications  of  poetry 
one  cannot  but  remark  the  continual 
tendency  of  the  art  to  fall  into  artificial 
and  conventional  forms  ;  a  proneness  to 
drift  into  positive  schools  with  accepted 
models,  and  fixed  and  final  laws,  and 
which  an  extreme  culture  is  apt  to  re- 
gard with  something  like  superstition. 
It  would  seem  that  in  the  history  of  art, 
as  well  as  in  politics  or  theology,  there 
exists  a  periodical  necessity  for  revolu- 
tion. Around  it,  as  around  these,  gathers 
a  tangle  of  tradition  that  now  and  then 
must  be  kicked  off  in  the  interests  of 
further  progress.  Art  has  been  as  stub- 
born a  conservator  of  this  sort  of 
impedimenta  as  theology  ;  and  just  as  the 
Church,  as  some  suppose,  has  suffered 
the  letter  to  overgrow  the  spirit,  and  now 
totters  beneath  a  burden  of  exanimate 
dogma,  which  it  ought  to  have  allowed 
to  fall  in  its  proper  time,  like  dead  leaves 
that  had  already  served  their  purpose — 
in  like  manner  art  has  frequently  been 
found  in  an  almost  breathless  condition 
from  the  sheer  weight  of  its  traditionary 
harness.  In  its  history  we  can  trace 
where  this  hardening  process  begins,  and 
follow  its  gradually  increasing  pressure 
until  the  chain  begins  to  gall,  and  the 
soul  of  art  begins  to  sicken  under  its 
ever-accumulating  burden.  Then  enters 
the  reformer — some  Cromwell  of  art — 
who,  by  the  inherent  unfetterability  of 
genius,  snaps  the  chain  in  two  and  orders 
the  bauble  away. 

Never  was  there  a  greater  innovator, 
or  one  who  shocked  the  art  proprieties 
with  greater  effect  than  Shakspeare 
himself ;  and,  dating  from  his  time,  it  is 
interesting  to  watch  this  ebb  and  flow, 
or  rather  this  alternate  heating  and  cool- 
ing process  in  the  history  of  the  poetic 
faculty,  the  oscillation  between  the  claims 
of  the  natural  poet  and  the  literary  and 
partially  made  one.  Poetry  in  the 
Elizabethan  era  was  poured  out  molten 
and  alive,  so  much  so,  that  some  of  its 
creations — built  out  of  airy  nothing — are 
yet  to  us  more  real  than  the  realities  of 
that  time.     It  was  not  to  be  expected 


thajt  the  poetical  thermometer  could  have 
remained  long  at  that  height,  so  we  find 
that  it  gradually  cooled  down  and  hard- 
ened, until  Dryden  and  the  Restoration 
group  brought  back  in  some  measure  its 
wonted  fire  and  vigor ;  yet  only  to  fall 
back  again  and  freeze  more  completely 
than  ever  into  the  cold  monotony  and 
prim  formality  of  the  poets  of  Queen 
Anne.  Again  the  blood  began  to  warni 
in  the  veins  of  Gray,  and  Cowper,  and 
Campbell,  till  at  last  it  reached  its  modem 
climax  in  the  glowing  passion  —  not 
altogether  free  from  fever  —  of  Lord 
Byron.  The  tide  turned  again,  and  re- 
treated according  to  its  law,  till  it  reached 
the  cultured  serenity  of  Windermere,  the 
placid  and  almost  oriental  quietism  of 
Wordsworth.  And  through  his  influence 
we  arrive  at  our  own  time,  with  all  its 
advantages  and  disadvantages,  waiting 
for  the  next  deliverer,  as  some  would 
almost  imply,  who  do  not  hide  their  im- 
patience and  restlessness  under  the  arti- 
ficialities of  modern  culture.  Nor,  not- 
withstanding all  the  unquestionably  high 
poetry  our  time  has  yielded,  is  their  im- 
patience altogether  without  reason.  Un- 
reasonable it  might  appear,  if  applied  to 
particular  cases,  but  any  one  paying  at- 
tention to  the  general  tenor  and  teaching 
of  much  of  the  poetical  criticism  now 
obtaining,  must  have  observed  how  fre- 
quently it  is  hinted — and  more  than 
hinted — that  if  we  are  to  pass  for  judges 
at  all,  we  must  give  our  hearty  approval 
in  many  instances  to  poetry  that  has  little 
else  to  recommend  it  than  a  certain  tech- 
nical finish,  and  musical  completeness, 
and  that  even  for  the  sake  of  these  artis- 
tic advantages,  we  must  be  prepared  to 
overlook  other  qualities  that  are  clearly 
and  unquestionably  objectionable.  Such 
critics  may  carry  a  few  readers  with  them ; 
but  it  is  too  far  on  in  our  day  to  expect 
of  the  majority  of  men  that  they  dance 
to  the  piping  of  an  educated  satyr,  even 
if  his  exquisite  music  should  compel  them 
to  admit  that  he  has  found  the  reed  of 
Pan  himself.  We  make  no  reference  to 
the  metrical  attitudinizing  of  the  school 
which  mistakes  a  cultured  eccentricity 
for  genius,  and  which  seems  to  think  it  a 
duty  to  train  Pegasus,  as  if  he  were  a 
circus  hack,  to  do  nothing  but  tricks. 
Such  extravagances  may  be  safely  left  to 
cure  themselves.  But  leaving  these  out 
of  sight,  men  have  a  right  to  express  their 
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disappointment,  when  they  believe  they 
have  amongst  them  possessors  of  the  real 
gift,  who  have  allowed  the  subject  to  de- 
cline in  their  hands  until  it  has  become 
little  better  than  a  lay  figure,  upon  which 
the^  are  contented  to  display  the  mere 
millinery  of  poetical  thought :  inheritors 
of  a  real  inspiration,  misled  by  the  affec- 
tation of  the  hour,  allowing  themselves 
to  be  tempted  into  the  tricks  of  the 
literary  costumier^  who  clothes  his  muse 
with  "  samite"  and  puts  a  "  cithern"  in 
her  hand,  and  instructs  her  in  all  the 
mannered  mimicry  of  an  obsolete  English. 
There  is  no  doubt  a  sweet  and  dainty 
delight  in  much  of  this  poetry^  In  many 
instances  it  is  a  real  gift  exercised  only 
in  a  wrong  direction.  There  is  a  quaint 
prettiness  about  it  that  reminds  one  of 
an  old  enamel,  an  antique  Watteau-like 
artificial  simplicity,  that  has  its  peculiar 
charm.  It  is  clearly  a  step  in  advance 
of  the  Damons  and  Delias,  the  Chloes 
and  Phillises,  the  imitation  shepherds  and 
shepherdesses,  and  all  the  book-rural 
mockeries  of  nature  and  human  nature, 
that  so  daintily  disfigured  what  is  com- 
monly called  the  classical  period  of  Eng- 
lish Jiterature.  It  is  the  same  in  kind, 
however ;  the  same  misdirection  of  the 
same  faculty,  developed  under  slightly 
modified  conditions.  Better  bred  if  you 
choose,  and  more  elaborately  cultured, 
but  nearly  identical.  Time  has  changed 
the  actors  and  the  mise  en  seine,  but  the 
thing  produced  is  just  a  revival  of  the 
old  farce.  Such  poetry  will  always  have 
its  admirers  of  a  kind,  just  as  there  are 
still  readers  living  who  can  convince 
themselves  they  find  nature  and  reality 
in  the  Pastorals  of  Pope,  or  the  amatory 
ditties  of  Shenstone  and  others  of  his 
time.  We  do  not  at  all  quarrel  with  the 
fact ;  only  let  no  critic  attempt  to  foist 
upon  us  such  things,  as  if  they  belonged 
to  the  order  of  that  poetry  which  holds 
the  mirror  up  to  nature,  when  they  do 
not  even  hold  it  up  to  art  in  any  dignified 
sense  so  much  as  to  artifice. 

The  "  classic  period  of  English  litera- 
ture," how  easy  to  expand  the  title — and 
the  fatal  sarcasm  that  time  will  clothe 
it  in — to  a  whole  chapter  on  the  influ- 
ence of  supposed  culture  on  the  poetic 
faculty.  Showing,  as  it  might  be  made 
to  show,  the  easiness  of  writing  the  most 
polished  verse  and  the  difficulty  of  writ- 
mg  even  the  roughest  of  true  poetry. 
New  Sbries.— Vol.  XXV.,  No.  3 


How  easy  to  illustrate  from  much  of  the 
verse  called  classic  that  inveterate  ten- 
^dency  of  art  to  run  into  mere  drapery,  to 
the  almost  burial  and  oblivion  of  the 
thing  draped.  And  in  our  time  the  dan- 
ger is  imminent.  In  our  anxiety  "to 
paint  the  outward  wall  so  costly  gay," 
the  soul  of  the  thing  itself  seems  to  be 
escaping  us.  With  all  deference  to  one 
or  two  great  poetical  names  amongst  us, 
we  cannot  help  thinking  that  seldom  has 
a  time  stood  more  in  need  than  the  pre- 
sent of  the  advent  of  a  soul  great  enough 
to  be  simple,  and  bringing  with  it  the 
sacred  fire  that  burns  convention  to  a 
cinder. 

It  is  not  to  be  disguised  that  many 
readers  of  present-day  poetry  would 
gladly  hail  a  reversion  in  favor  of 

The  few  strong  instincts,  and  the  few  plain 
rules, 

that  Wordsworth  spoke  of.  They  com- 
plain, and  not  altogether  without  reason, 
that  too  much  of  what  is  offered  for  their 
delectation  wants  the  freshness  and  fra- 
grance of  Nature,  nor  are  they  content, 
just  yet,  to  accept,  in  the  place  of  Nature's 
growths,  the  most  carefully  cultivated  of 
exotics.  Perfect  of  its  kind  as  much  of 
our  later  poetry  may  be,  its  perfection  is 
too  studied  and  finically  correct  to  give 
general  or  abiding  satisfaction,  and  car- 
ries too  plainly  upon  it  the  marks  of  the 
supersubtle  manipulation  of  the  modern 
litUrateur.  These  trim  gardens  of  thought 
are  pleasant  enough  in  their  way,  but  in 
every  healthy  estimation  they  will  never 
be  preferred  —  nay,  nor  compared — to 
those  .unbroken  acres  of  wilderness  and 
wild  flowers  where  the  indigenous  forces 
of  Nature  are  at  work,  and  God  only  is 
the  gardener. 

The  almost  universal  cultivation  of 
music,  and  the  rapidly  increasing  appre- 
ciation of  the  highest  kinds  of  it,  are 
certainly  features  upon  which  the  age 
may  be  fairly  congratulated,  and  it  is  not 
to  be  supposed  that  such  a  wonderful 
development  of  the  art  could  possibly 
fail  to  make  its  mark  upon  contemporary 
poetry.  When  the  poetry  of  the  Victo- 
rian era  has  receded  far  enough  in  time 
to  admit  of  a  final  and  unbiassed  sum- 
ming-up, we  make  no  question  but  that 
one  of  its  most  conspicuous  excellencies 
will  be  found  to  be  its  musicalness. 
The  exquisite  melody  alone  of  Mr.  Ten- 
24 
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nyson  is  more  than  sufficient  to  conse- 
crate a  muse  far  less  profound  than  his. 
Beyond  doubt  the  most  perfect  passage^ 
in  poetry  have  always  been  the  most 
musical,  but  to  say  that  on  that  account 
they  can  dispense  with  meaning,  or  even 
consider  it  a  thing  of  minor  importance, 
would  be  ridiculous.  On  the  contrary, 
one  has  only  to  take  to  pieces  any  of 
those  exquisite  passages  which,  by  reason 
of  their  perfection,  have  become  perma- 
nently embedded  and  interwoven  with 
the  very  texture  of  our  language,  "  ihose 
jewels  five-words  long,"  as  Mr.  Tenny- 
son calls  them — 

That  on  the  stretched  forefinger  of  all  time 
Sparkle  for  ever — 

in  order  to  come  to  a  very  different  con- 
clusion. Take  any  such  passage  and 
examine  it  minutely,  and  you  will  find 
that  its  perfection  consists  of  a  subtle 
interfusion  of  sound  and  sense,  and  a 
perfect  equipoise  of  meaning  and  melo- 
dy, that  sacrifices  not  so  much  as  a  hair 
on  either  side. 

One  cannot  but  regard  the  culture  of 
sound  for  poetical  purposes — and,  as  far 
as  that  goes,  for  prose  as  well — as  of  the 
highest  consequence.  To  a  certain  ex- 
tent we  are  all  victims,  consciously  or 
unconsciously,  of  the  Mesopotamian 
fallacy,  whether  we  care  to  admit  it  or 
not.  That  mere  noise,  mere  color,  mere 
form,  mere  motion,  altogether  apart  from 
any  intellectual  association  or  moral  in- 
significance, do  of  themselves  affect  us, 
is  not  to  be  denied,  and  therefore  need 
not  be  laughed  at.  And  that  euphoni- 
ous sound  gives  wings  to  thought  as 
nothing  else  does,  whether  we  can  ex- 
plain it  or  not,  is  a  simple  fact  that  tran- 
scends the  region  of  argument.  It  has 
the  power  even  of  endowing  very  com- 
monplace thought  with  a  kind  of  ficti- 
tious immortality.  In  all  languages 
some  of  the  weakest  and  most  childish 
of  proverbs  have  held  their  place  for 
ages  by  reason  only  of  the  musical 
mould  in  which  they  have  been  cast. 
Many  of  them  owe  their  continued  ex- 
istence to  a  mere  trick  of  sound,  some 
catching  rhyme,  or  euphonious  allitera- 
tion, some  silvery  see-saw  of  sibilants, 
or,  perhaps  most  of  all.  to  a  dexterously 
balanced  distribution  and  modulation  of 
vowel  sounds.  In  the  world  of  art  the 
end  justifies  everything,  and  any  limita- 


tion as  to  means  is  not  for  a  moment  to 
be  consideired.  We  do  not  trouble  our- 
selves to  inquire  too  minutely  whether 
or  not  Turner  produced  those  wonder- 
ful effects  of  surging  sea  by  a  twirl  of  his 
thumb-nail.  For  us  it  is  sufficient  that 
the  effect  is  there.  The  water  is  alive, 
and  Genius  is  justified  of  her  children. 
No  exercise  of  faculty  can  be  too  mean 
or  too  minute  as  long  as  it  is  controlled 
by  the  inspiration,  and  is  not  permitted 
to  sink  into  the  region  of  mere  mechan- 
ism. 

The  art  of  good  writing,  either  in  prose 
or  poetry,  was  defined  by  Shenstone  as 
consisting  of  "  spontaneous  thought  and 
labored  expression,"  and  the  definition 
has  a  certain  scope  that  gives  it  a  fitness 
for  all  the  other  arts.  Elaboration  can 
hardly  be  overdone  as  long  as  the 
thought  which  sustains  and  directs  it  is 
the  vrai  feUy  and  not  the  ignis  fatuus  of 
a  mistaken  ambition.  The  capacity,  in 
fact,  for  minute  refinement  in  detail,  and 
infinite  loving  labor,  is  an  instinct  of  all 
truly  artistic  genius.  But  it  should  not 
be  forgotten  that  art  in  these  matters  of 
detail,  except  in  the  most  competent 
hands,  is  apt  to  degenerate  into  artifice, 
until  the  means  and  expedients  called  in 
for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  thought  are 
found  only  to  hamper  and  enfeeble  it. 
To  attempt  the  finish  of  Rembrandt 
one  must  have  his  insight  as  well.  In 
such  a  case  music  degenerates  into 
mere  "  Musikmacherei^'  and  poetry  be- 
comes the  mechanical  trick  of  the  rhym- 
ing "  Worimacher^''  the  work  not  of  the 
artist,  but  rather  of  the  weak  artificer, 
whose  pottering  demon  tempts  him  on 

to 

Add  and  alter  many  times 
Till  all  is  ripe  and  rotten. 

Given  the  strong  poetical  thought,  and 
we  question  much  whether  or  not  it  is 
possible  to  give  it  an  embodiment  that 
shall  be  too  musical ;  but  when  critics  can 
show  such  fondness  for  the  vehicle  of 
poetical  thought  rather  than  the  thing 
itself,  as  shall  lead  them  to  avow  that  if 
language  be  only  musical  enough  it  does 
not  matter  if  it  mean  nothing,  it  is  surely 
time  to  entef  a  protest,  if  poetry  has  not 
to  sink  into  an  empty  jingle,  and  become 
to  us  the  trick  of  one  that  hath  a 
pleasant  voice,  and  can  play  well  on  an  in'- 
strtiment. 

The  abuse  of  the  music-worshippers 
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in  poetry  is  capable  of  illustration  from 
an  exactly  diverse  quarter.  Wagner 
and  his  school  are  endeavoring  to  enforce 
a  theory,  which,  as  it  seems  to  us,  is  rooted 
in  an  error  on  the  exactly  opposite  side. 
By  an  attempt  to  get  out  of  music  an 
amount  of  dramatic  meaning,  which  from 
the  very  nature  of  music,  and  the  char- 
acter of  its  art  implements,  it  cannot  be 
made  to  render  up,  they  are  making  the 
same  mistake — on  the  other  side — with 
those  who  attempt  to  load  poetry  with 
more  music  than  the  nature  of  articulate 
language  will  artistically  admit  of.  To 
claim  anything  like  originality  for  Wag- 
ner's theory  is  almost  puerile.  It  is  as 
old  as  the  phenomenon  of  sound,  or  the 
sense  of  hearing ;  a  thesis  universally  re- 
ceived, only  pushed  to  an  unreasonable 
and  untenable  extreme.  No  one  ever 
doubted  that  music  and  poetry  possessed 
much  in  common,  and  must  of  necessity 
play  into  each  other's  hands.  Neverthe- 
less, the  products  of  each  art  must  stand 
or  fall  alone.  Beethoven's  music  to 
Egmonty  or  Mendelssohn's  to  A  Midsum- 
mer Night's  Dreamy  or  Schumann's  to 
Manfredy  have  distinctive  merits  of  their 
own,  altogether  independent  of  the 
names  Goethe,  or  Shakespeare,  or  By- 
ron. 

No  doubt  the  association  and  conjunc- 
tion of  exquisite  words  with  exquisite 
music  is  an  encounter  worthy  of  the  gods 
themselves,  and  in  every  case  to  be  de- 
sired. And  unfortunately  it  is  not  to  be 
denied  that  only  tpo  many  of  our  libretti^ 
even  to  this  day,  go  to  prove  the*  justice 
of  Beaumarchais'  sarcasm  in  the  Barber 
of  Seville^  "  Ce  qui  ne  vaut  pas  la  peine 
d'etre  dit,  on  le  chante."  But  had  these 
libretti  been  perfect,  would  the  music 
have  been  other  than  it  is  "^  No ;  genius 
by  itself  must  justify  itself,  or  nothing. 
No  possible  poverty  of  ^ound-accompa- 
niment  could  ever  successfully  veil  the 
grandeur  of  Shakespeare's  genius,  just 
as  no  conceivable  triviality  of  word- 
accompaniment  could  alter  by  a  cubit 
the  stature  of  Beethoven's  soul.  Bad 
music  just  remains  bad  music,  and  the  bray 
of  the  beast  is  not  to  be  concealed,  clothe 


it  as  you  will  in  the  bravest  lion's  skin 
of  words.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ex- 
ploded divinities  of  poetry — your  Beat- 
ties,  Klopstocks,  Blackmores,  et  hoc, 
would  in  all  likelihood  continue  to  hug 
the  ground  if  their  words  were  yoked  to 
the  song. of  the  morning  stars. 

The  two  arts  are  not  only  to  be  much 
better  judged  apart,  but  they  can  be 
drawn  so  near  as  to  destroy  and  neutral- 
ise the  special  perfection  that  distinc- 
tively belongs  to  each.  They  must  not 
move  on  the  same  line,  but  rather  glide 
forward  on  imperceptible  parallels,  that, 
by  the  nature  of  the  case,  can  never 
touch.  To  take  an  illustration  from 
music  itself ;  it  is  not  the  similarity  but 
the  difference  between  a  note  and  its 
minor  third  that  makes  their  harmony 
so  sweetly  plaintive  and  pathetic.  You 
have  only  to  draw  them  closer  together 
by  a  very  few  vibrations  in  order  to  set 
your  teeth  on  edge.    And  so 

If  music  and  sweet  poetry  agree, 

As  they  must  needs,  the  sister  and  the  brother, 

let  the  very  fact  of  their  family  connec- 
tion forbid  the  banns  of  a  closer  alliance. 
Except  by  a  violation  of  their  nature 
they  can  never  become  one  flesh,  or  one 
art,  in  the  Wagnerian  sense.  Where 
such  an  alliance  has  been  attempted,  the 
offspring  has  been  some  beautifully 
brainless  poetry  on  the  one  side,  and  on 
the  other,  music,  of  which  a  great  part, 
at  least,  is  unintelligible  even  amongst 
musical  people.  Whether  the  nonsense  or 
the  noise  of  to-day  will  ever  become,  in 
either  case,  the  wisdom  or  the  music  of 
the  future,  is  a  question  we  are  quite 
contented  to  let  the  future  settle  for  it- 
self. But  unless  these  good  people — so 
seemingly  essential  to  every  age — who 
display  such  an  indecent  haste  in  the 
matter  of  the  millennium,  are  much 
nearer  their  final  triumph  than  we  have 
any  sober  means  of  computing,  we  sus- 
pect that  our  grandchildren  will  proba- 
bly find  with  us,  that  a  good  deal  more 
than  sufficient  unto  the  day  are  the  im- 
possible theories  thereof. — Cornhill Mag- 
azine, 
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«  There  are  many  otherwise  well- 
informed  folks  who  positively  believe, 
when  they  see  a  *  shooting  star,'  that  one 
of  the  real  stars  has  quitted  its  place, 
lost  its  position,  and  that  the  heavenly 
host  is  left  smaller  by  one  than  it  was 
before.  Of  course  it  is  no  such  thing, 
the  so-called  shooting- stars,  or  meteors, 
being  comparatively  mere  sparks  of  mat- 
ter close  to  the  earth,  sometimes  flying 
through  its  very  atmosphere  in  thou- 
sands, and  having  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  the  stellar  orbs,  calm  in  the  iso- 
lated grandeur  of  their  almost  infinite 
distance  from  our  earth,  and  moon,  and 
sun,  and  all  the  planetary  system  to- 
gether. 

Similarly  placed  again  in  principle, 
though  differently  in  degree  of  error,  are 
others  who,  looking  through  powerful 
telescopes  to  sharpen  their  gaze,  and 
profiting  by  the  accumulated  results  of 
action  through  many  hours,  or  even 
days,  declare  that  they  have  thereby 
found  a  'moving  star;'  that  is,  a  star 
with  a  real  motion  of  its  own,  independ- 
ent of  the  apparent  motions  given  to  all 
the  stars  by  the  rotation  of  the  earth  on 
its  axis  and  its  revolution  round  the  sun. 
Such  conclusion,  the  telescopic  aid  not- 
withstanding, is  still  an  utter  error ;  for 
though  the  object  may  be  ever  so  star- 
like, even  under  high  magnifying  power, 
the  observed  motion,  when  sensible  in 
the  course  of  a  few  hours  or  days,  shews 
that  it  must  appertain  to  something  far 
nearer  to  us  than  any  of  the  stars ;  and 
further  observations  invariably  end  in 
shewing  the  wanderer  to  be  a  planet,  or 
planetoid  (a  little  planet),  or  perhaps  the 
nucleus  of  a  tailless  comet  of  our  own 
solar  family;  all  of  them  belonging  to 
the  same  domestic  system;  within  our 
home-circle  as  it  were,  in  comparison 
with  the  almost  immeasurable  distance 
of  the  stars  proper. 

Before  then  any  one  raises  the  cry 
that  a  star  has  been  lost,  let  him  be  sure 
that  it  was  a  star  which  he  saw,  before  it 
was  lost ;  and  this  simple  rule  of  genu- 
ine, undeniable  common-sense  will  be 
found  in  its  application  to  produce  a 
wonderful  clearing  ofi  amongst  the 
largest  number  of  such  reputed  cases. 


But  how  is  one  to  judge  if  an  appar- 
ent star  is  a  real  star.?  Something  in 
this  way  :  you  may  be  sure  that  a  stel- 
lar-looking object  is  a  star  if  it  is  at  the 
distance  of  the  stars;  for  nothing  else 
than  a  star,  or  distant  sun,  can  be  seen 
at  such  an  enormous  interval  of  space ; 
and  that  any  object  is  at  such  a  distance, 
is  testified  by  its  preserving  a  'fixity  in 
its  apparent  position  among  the  other 
stars,  day  after  day  and  month  after 
month.  Not  an  absolute  fixity  indeedt 
but  something  so  microscopically  near 
it,  that  the  true  stars  are  well,  as  a  first 
approximation,  called  *  fixed  stars ;'  for 
so  they  remain  apparently  in  spite  of 
tremendous  natural  agencies  always  at 
work,  and  which  would  find  out  any  de- 
ception immediately.  Thus  the  annual 
motion  of  our  earth  round  the  sun  gives 
us,  at  six  months'  intervals,  two  observ- 
ing points  a  hundred  and  eighty-four 
millions  of  miles  apart ;  and  an  object 
must  be  removed  far  indeed  if  its  appa- 
rent direction  is  not  sensibly  changed  by 
being  viewed  from  either  end  of  such  a 
base-line  as  that !  And  yet  the  direc- 
tions of  the  true  stars  are  not  sensibly 
altered  by  it.  Of  a  few  of  them  indeed, 
the  nearest  of  them,  astronomers  may 
make  out  an  infinitesimally  small  change 
of  place  from  that  cause,  amounting  to 
about  a  fine  hair-breadth  in  a  large  tele- 
scope J  but  with  all  the  greater  multitude 
of  the  heavenly  host,  the  change  is  en- 
tirely and  absolutely  inappreciable  to 
man. 

Again,  our  sun  is  in  motion  through 
space  carrying  all  the  planets  with  him 
at  the  rate  of  about  a  hundred  and  sev- 
enty millions  9f  miles  a  year ;  and  yet 
beyond  a  hair-breadth  effect  on  a  very 
few  of  them,  all  the  other  stars  are  seen 
year  after  year  in  exactly  the  same 
directions.  And  still  again  some  of  the 
stars  have  been  proved  by  the  new  spec- 
trum analysis  to  be  advancing  towards 
or  receding  from  t!ie  earth  at  the  rate  of 
ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  miles  per  second  of 
time ;  and  if  the  object  was  at  any  mod- 
erate distance,  would  not  such  a  rate  of 
motion  as  that  very  soon  alter  its  appar- 
ent brightness  or  size  to  us  }  Most  cer- 
tainly it  would ;  but  yet  the  whole  dis- 
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tances  of  the  stars  from  our  sun  are 
such,  that  though  the  motion  at  that 
number  of  miles  per  every  second  of  time 
has  been  going  on  more  or  less,  ever 
since  the  earliest  epochs  of  astronomical 
observation,  no  appreciable  effect  from 
that  cause  on  the  brightness  to  us  of  any 
of  the  stars  concerned,  has  yet  been 
made  out. 

Such  then  is  the  overwhelming  dis- 
tance of  our  sun  from  any  star,  and  gen- 
erally of  any  true  star  from  every  other 
true  star.  Each  of  them  so  distant  from 
its  nearest  neighbor  as  to  appear  from 
thence  an  almost  vanishing  speck  of 
light,  and  yet  existing  in  majestic  grand- 
eur and  brilliancy  surpassing  imagination 
in  its  own  locality  ;  one  of  them,  Sirius, 
having  been  proved  to  give  out  as  much 
light  as  sixty-three  of  our  suns ;  and  we 
know  what  Sol  can  do  at  our  terrestrial 
distance  of  ninety-two  millions  of  miles. 
Some  too,  if  not  all  of  the  stars  are  fur- 
ther accompanied  by  their  own  systems 
of  planets,  many  of  them  far  larger  than 
our  earth  ;  and  if  we  may  judge  by  what 
is  burning,  or  rather  rendered  incandes- 
cent in  the  photospheres  of  their  suns, 
furnished  with  untold  wealth  of  gold, 
silver,  iron,  calcium,  magnesium,  and  al- 
most every  other  known  metal.  One  of 
these  mighty  though  distant  orbs  then  is 
a  true  star,  and  no  one  can  be  found 
fault  with  for  calling  it  a  star ;  but  has 
such  a  stupendous  amount  of  mass, 
matter,  light,  energy,  and  glory  ever 
been  really  lost ;  and  does  its  former 
place  consequently  know  it  now  no 
more  ? 

*  Yes,*  answers  with  the  utmost  confi- 
dence a  young  scientist  of  the  day ;  *  of- 
ten, often !  Many  of  them  have  been 
lost,  and  are  lost  to  this  very  hour.* 

Here  is  rather  a  startling  assertion  to 
be  met  with.  But  on  proof  being  quiet- 
ly asked  for,  it  is  stated  by  the  asserter 
and  his  friends  that  divers  and  sundry 
stars  observed  by  former  astronomers, 
and  entered  by  them  very  accurately  in 
their  long  since  published  Catalogt4es  of 
S/arSy  are  no  longer  to  be  found  in  the 
heavens;  for  when  the  places  assigned 
in  such  a  Catalogue  are  now  recovered 
by  instrumental  measurement,  they  are 
found  to  be  absolutely  and  perfectly  va- 
cant. 

This  last  part  of  the  tale  is  true 
enough  ;  but  what  is  the  testimony  that 


the  Catalogue  places  tvtr  were  occupied  ? 
Never  is  it  a  case  of  a  star  so  large  and 
bright  and  permanent  in  our  heavens  as 
to  have  been  seen  generation  after  gene- 
ration by  lord  and  peasant  alike ;  sel- 
dom a  case  where  even  two  or  three  tele- 
scopic observers  agree  to  having  noted 
its  actual  and  separate  existence  among 
the" crowds  of  similar  small  stars  amen-* 
able  only  to  telescopic  vision ;  but  in 
place  of  such  witness  there  is  merely  a 
simple  numerical  entry  of  the  measured 
place  of  an  alleged  small  star  in  the  Cat^ 
alogue,  containing  the  similar  places  of 
several  thousand  stars,  by  some  astrono^* 
mer  of  repute  in  his  own  day,  but  now 
no  more.  To  what  extent  then  are  we 
to  rely  upon  that  1 

Even  granting  that  such  astronomer 
has  not — though  most  of  them  have,* 
when  observing  in  a  wholesale,  manufac- 
turing sort  of  way  large  numbers  o( 
small  telescopic  stars — catalogued  inad- 
vertently as  a  star  some  faint  planet,  ot 
planetoid  then  unknown  (such  as  either 
Uranus  or  Neptune,  or  some  one  or 
other  of  the  hundred  and  sixty-seven 
planetoids  between  the  orbits  of  Man 
and  Jupiter,  now  known  to  be  circling 
for  ever  through  the  heavens,  and  any. 
one  of  whose  then  places  is  of  course! 
vacant  now) ;  have  his  observations  been 
always  computed  correctly  to  obtaiiv 
their  final  results,  and  have  these  been 
printed  also  without  typographical  error  ^ 

When  Sir  William  Herschel  in  the  last 
century  examined  the  heavens,  with  the 
celestial  atlas  and  stellar  Catalogue  of 
Flamsteed,  the  first  British  Astronomer-* 
royal,  in  his  hand,  he  found  so  many  oi 
the  stars  marked  there  to  be  missing  in 
the  sky,  that  a  laborious  reference  was 
made  to  the  manuscripts  of  Flamsteed*9 
original  obser\'ations ;  and  no  fewer  than 
a  hundred  and  eleven  cases  were  there- 
by discovered  of  imaginary  stars,  caused 
by  errors  of  transcribing,  calculating,  or 
printing ;  while  from  five  hundred  to  six 
hundred  real  stars  accurately  observed, 
had  been  omitted  !  Flamsteed  himself, 
we  should  say  in  justice  to  him,  did  not 
live  to  calculate  and  print  his  own  obserw 
vations ;  but  other  astronomers,  and  care-f 
ful  literary  compilers,  and  even  societies 
of  the  best  scientific  men  of  the  day,  can 
seldom  produce  anything  extensive  with-» 
out  error  somewhere  or  other.  Hence, 
when  the  late  Captain  W.  S.  Jacob  of  the 
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Madias  Observatory  sent  a  paper  to  the 
Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh  in  1854  de- 
scribing his  examination  of  one  thou- 
sand four  hundred  and  forty  star-places 
selected  from  the  supposed  accurate 
Catalogue  of  the  British  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science,  published 
only  fifteen  years  before,  he  shewed  that 
he  had  discovered  discrepancies  between 
the  position  of  many  of  the  catalogued 
stars  and  their  exact  positions  in  the 
heavens;  and  that  there  were  no  less 
than  forty-three  of  the  objects  numbered 
in  the  Catalogue  of  which  he  could  find 
no  trace  whatever,  even  in  the  clear  and 
transparent  air  of  India. 

Were  those  then  really  lost  stars? 
The  newspaper  reporters  present  at  the 
meeting  seemed  to  think  so ;  and  their 
abstracts  next  morning  evidently  spread 
the  idea.  And  the  author  of  this  paper 
was  asked  by  some — in  furtherance  of 
prophetic  studies  concerning  the  last 
days — whether  it  was  really  true  that 
forty-three  stars  had  actually  disappeared 
from  the  firmament  of  heaven  in  the 
course  of  the  last  fifteen  years  only  ! 

*  7  did  not  say  stars^  replied  Captain 
Jacob ;  *  I  took  very  good  care  to  say 
numbers  ;  such  and  such  numbers  in  the 
list  of  the  British  Association's  Cata- 
logue. Those  numbers  ought,  no 
doubt,  each  of  them  to  represent  or  des- 
ignate a  star ;  but  there  is  no  positive 
security  that  they  do,  gathered  as  they 
have  been  from  all  sorts  of  sources,  until 
they  have  been  examined,  re-examined, 
and  certified  by  subsequent  and  most 
thoroughly  independent  observers  :  and 
if  the  British  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science  desires  to  main- 
tain its  ancient  unexceptionable  fame, 
rather  than  its  present  specious  popular- 
ity, the  sooner  it  curtails  its  dinners,  and 
spends  the  proceeds  on  preparing  a  new 
edition  of  its  Catalogue  of  Stars,  the  bet- 
ter.* 

Well !  but  for  all  that,  urges  one  of  the 
new  school,  there  are  cases  of  real  stars 
certainly  known  to  have  existed  once, 
and  as  certainly  known  not  to  be  visible 
now,  such  as  the  following  example,  ex- 
tracted from  Arago's  Astronomy  :  *  The 
fifty-fifth  star  of  Hercules,  placed  in  the 
neck  of  the  figure,  has  been  inserted  in 
the  Catalogue  of  Flamsteed  as  a  star  of 
the  fifth  magnitude.  On  the  loth  of 
October  17  81,  Sir  William  Herschel  saw 


it  distinctly,  and  noted  that  it  was  red. 
On  the  nth  of  April  1782,  he  perceived 
it  again,  and  inscribed  it  in  his  journal 
as  an  ordinary  star.  On  the  24th  of 
March  1791,  there  no  longer  remained 
any  trace  of  it.  Repeated  attempts  on 
the  25th  and  on  subsequent  occasions 
led  to  no  other  result.  Thus  the  fifty- 
fifth  of  Hercules  has  disappeared.'  All 
this  account  may  be  accepted  freely  as 
describing  correctly  what  was  seen  at 
the  dates  of  observation  concerned ;  and 
as  there  are  probably  not  a  few  more  so- 
called  lost  stars,  yet  no  more  necessarily 
or  actually  lost  than  this  one,  let  us  ex- 
plain what  its  position  is  now  generally 
considered  to  be. 

Fitful  changes  of  color  and  specially 
red  scintillations  have  been  long  re- 
marked as  highly  characteristic  of  an  ex- 
tensive and  well-known  class  of  stars 
termed  *  variable  stars,*  or  stars  variable 
in  their  brightness  and  consequent  visi- 
bility through  periods  of  time,  extending 
in  the  different  cases  from  a  few  days  to 
many  years,  and  occasionally  it  is  be- 
lieved to  several  centuries.  Thus  the  star 
termed  by  astronomers  Algol  or  /3  Per- 
sei,  varies  in  brightness  from  the  second 
to  the  fourth  magnitude,  and  back  again, 
in  the  short  period  of  two  days  twenty 
hours  and  forty-eight  minutes.  ^  Lyr» 
varies  from  the  third  to  the  fifth  magni- 
tude and  comes  back  to  the  third  again 
in  six  days  nine  hours.  Omicron,  or 
Mira  Ceti,  varies  from  the  second  mag- 
nitude to  complete  invisibility  and  reap- 
pears and  comes  up  to  the  second  mag- 
nitude again  in  three  hundred  and  thirty- 
four  days.  f\  Argus  varies  from  one  of 
the  very  brightest  of  the  stars  of  the  first 
magnitude  in  the  whole  heavens  down 
to  a  most  inconsiderable  one  of  the  fourth 
magnitude,  and  blazes  out  again  up  to 
the  first  magnitude  in  about  forty-six 
years ;  while  R  Cephei  varies  from  the 
fifth  magnitude  down  to  the  eleventh 
magnitude,  or  visible  only  in  a  very 
powerful  telescope,  and  returns  to  the 
fifth  (which  is  visible  to  the  naked  eye) 
in  about  seventy-three  years. 

Now  these  stars,  no  matter  how  much 
they  may  vary  in  brightness,  are  no  more 
lost  and  perished  in  space  when  they 
fade  away  and  disappear  to  us,  than  our 
sun  is  when  hid  from  our  view  at  night 
by  the  intercepting  body  of  the  earth. 
Neither  are   they  moved   out  of  their 
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fixity  of  place,  nor  deprived  of  any  of 
their  mass  and  gravitation  governing 
power  over  their  attendant  planets,  any 
more  than  our  sun  is,  when  at  times,  now 
known  to  be  periodic  and  subject  to 
law,  his  bright  surface  is  dimmed  by 
many  dark  spots.  Hence  the  simplest 
supposition  to  explain  the  observed  phe- 
nomena of  the  star  fifty-fifth  of  Hercules 
is,  that  it  is  one  of  those  '  variable  stars.* 
In  which  case  it  still  undoubtedly  exists 
in  its  own  place,  and  will  again  appear 
to  view  there  at  some  future  time. 

But  mere  telescopic  details  can  affect 
only  the  few  ;  while  the  general  public  is 
rather  thirsting  for  a  case  of  some  good 
big  star,  which  all  can  see.  *  Was  there 
not  such  a  star,*  they  ask,  *  brighter  than 
any  of  the  orbs  we  have  before  us  now, 
to  be  seen  once  in  the  constellation  of 
Cassiopeia  ;  and  did  it  not  burn  and  bjaze 
through  several  years  in  varied  colors, 
just  like  a  world  on  fire,  and  then  disap- 
pear and  leave  its  place  absolutely  va- 
cant V  Such  a  star  was  certainly  seen 
by  all  the  northern  world  in  1572,  1573, 
and  1574,  but  not  previously  to  that; 
until,  at  least,  you  ascend  the  stream  of 
time  to  1264,  when  a  temporary  appari- 
tion of  the  same  sort  appeared  in  the 
same  part  of  the  sky ;  and  again  the  same 
thing  is  reported  in  history  to  have  oc- 
curred about  the  year  945  a.d.  So  that 
here  again  we  have  merely  an  extreme 
case  of  a  *  variable  '  star,  with  an  intense 
though  short-lived  maximum  of  light  and 
a  long-continued  minimum.  But  so  far 
from  being  now — because  its  minimum  is 
below  human  visibility — a  lost,  lapsed, 
or  destroyed  star,  it  may  be,  and  proba- 
bly is,  going  on  in  its  own  place  accord- 
ing to  laws  which  it  has  followed  in  the 


past,  and  will  continue  to  follow  for 
countless  millions  of  years,  without  a 
moment's  cessation  at  any  time.  And 
in  fact  the  sequence  of  the  numbers  945, 
1264,  1572  lead  astronomers  to  expect 
its  reappearance  at  some  time  previous 
to  1890.  And  if  it  does  shine  forth 
again  at  that  time,  and  prove  itself  in 
the  scientific  age  of  the  world  to  be  *  a 
variable'  with  a  period  of  more  than 
three  hundred  years,  it  will  not  only  get 
the  physical  nature  of  its  light  well  ex- 
amined by  spectroscopic  analysis,  but 
will  strengthen  that  *  variable-star  expla- 
nation *  for  the  benefit  of  many  other 
temporary  stars  with  still  longer  periods 
of  time ;  and  longer,  we  say  advisedly, 
because  only  one  of  thtir  maxima  of 
brightness  is  known  to  have  been  wit- 
nessed yet  through  all  the  human  period. 
Such  were  the  intensely  bright  star  in 
Serpenlarius  in  1604  a.d.  ;  the  bright 
star  in  Scorpio  in  900  a.d.  ;  another 
in  Aquila  in  388  a.d.  ;  and  another  still 
in  130  A.D.,  not  to  say  anything  of  the 
still  more  celebrated  and  classic  case  of 
the  *  Lost  Pleiad,*  which  the  poets 
affirmed  to  have  disappeared  in  grief 
after  thewge  and  taking  of  Troy  about 
1200  B.C.,  leaving  thereby  the  primeval 
group  of  *  the  seven  stars*  to  be  six  only, 
ever  since ;  but  with  the  asserted  destiny 
of  the  seventh  one  shining  forth  at  some 
future  time  brighter  than  ever.  A  sort 
of  e^rly  poetical  prophecy,  which  the  re- 
cent progress  of  practical  astronomy  on 
one  side  and  archaeological  research  on 
the  other,  especially  at  the  Great  Pyra- 
mid, have  been  lending  remarkable  con- 
firmation to  within  the  last  very  few 
years. — Chambers's  Journal, 
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"gaudeamus  igitur." 

Come,  be  gay,  while  yet  we  may, 

Darker  days  betide  us; 
Youth  goes  by  with  joy  and  gladness, 
Age  comes  on  with  care  and  sadness, 

Then  the  earth  will  hide  us. 

Wliere  are  they  who  ere  our  day 

Revelled  happy-hearted? 
Some  to  realms  of  light  supernal, 
Some  to  Stygian  shades  infernal, — 

All  are  now  departed. 
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Life  as  brief  as  fading  leaf, 

Fast  away  is  faring: 
Death  comes  rapid,  rushing  on  us. 
Lays  his  icy  hand  upon  us, 

No  one  mortal  sparing. 

Temple  Bar, 
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The  portrait  in  our  present  number  is 
of  Mr.  W.  D.  Howells,  who,  as  poet, 
novelist,  and  essayist,  has  won  for  him- 
self a  foremost  place  among  what  may 
be  called  the  younger  generation  of 
American  authors.  The  popularity  of 
his  own  writings,  together  with  his  posi- 
tion as  editor  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly^ 
has  enabled  him  to  exercise  a  decided 
influence  upon  current  literature  ;  and  he 
is  perhaps  the  leading  exponent  of  a 
school  whose  principal  characteristic  is 
a  refinement  of  method  and  a  finish  of 
style  surpassing  anything  hitherto  known 
in  our  national  literature. 

William  Dean  Howells  was  born  in 
Martinsville,  Belmont  County,^hio,  on 
the  ist  of  March,  1837.  When  he  was 
three  years  old,  his  parents  removed  to 
Hamilton,  Ohio,  and  there,  in  the  ofhce 
of  his  father,  who  was  a  printer  and 
publisher,  he  learned  the  printer's  trade, 
and  worked  at  it  for  twelve  years.  At 
the  end  of  this  period  he  became  assist- 
ant editor  of  the  Ohio  State  Journal^ 
and  subsequently  was  connected  with 
the  Cincinnati  Gazette^  contributing  dur- 
ing the  time  six  poems  to  the  Atlantic 
Monthly,  In  i860  he  published  a  life 
of  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  wrote,  in  con- 
junction with  John  James  Piatt,  a  volume 
of  verse  entitled  "  Poems  of  Two 
Friends."      In  1861  he  v/as  appointed 


by  President  Lincoln  United  States 
consul  at  Venice,  where  he  remained 
until  1865,  making  researches  and  obser- 
vations which  subsequently  bore  fruit  in 
the  two  delightful  volumes  of  sketches 
entitled  "Venetian  Life"  (1866)  and 
"Italian  Journeys"  (1867).  On  his  re- 
turn home,  in  1865,  he  joined  the  staff 
of  the  Nation^  and  shortly  afterwards 
became  assistant  editor  of  the  Atlantic 
Monthly^  then  under  the  management  of 
Mr.  James  T.  Fields.  In  July,  187 1, 
the  magazine  passed  into  his  sole  con- 
trol as  editor,  and  he  has  held  the  posi- 
tion until  the  present  time,  though  in  the 
interval  the  magazine  has  changed  pub- 
lishers. 

Besides  those  already  mentioned,  Mr. 
Howells's  published  works  are :  "  No 
Love  Lost,"  a  ooem  (1868) ;  "  Suburban 
Sketches"  (1860);  "Their  Wedding 
Journey"  (1872) ;  "A  Chance  Acquaint- 
ance" (1873);  "A  Foregone  Conclu- 
sion" (1874);  "Private  Theatricals" 
(1875) ;  and  a  "  Life  of  Gov.  Rutherford 
B.  Hayes"  (1876). 

His  editorial  contributions  to  the  At* 
lantic  Monthly  are  numerous  and  varied, 
and  he  has  also  written  copiously  for 
the  North  American  Review^  Putnam^s 
Magazine^  the  Saturday  PresSy  and  other 
periodicals. 
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The  Life  of  Marie  Antoinette,  Queen  of 
France.  By  Prof.  Charles  Duke  Yongo. 
New  York  :  Harper  6t»  Bros, 

Few  stories  are  more  familiar  to  modern 
ears  than  that  of  Marie  Antohiette,  and  per- 
haps none  is  more  interesting  ;  but,  often  and 
well  as  it  has  been  told,  Professor  Yonge 
makes  it  plain  that  the  attractions  and  instruc- 


tiveness  of  the  subject  are  as  yet  far  from 
being  exhausted.  In  the  preface  to  his  work. 
Professor  Yonge  enumerates  a  score  or  more 
of  authorities  that  he  has  consulted  in  its 
preparation,  but  by  far  the  most  important  of 
these,  and  the  use  of  which  has  given  its 
peculiar  value  to  the  biography,  are  the  two 
collections  of  correspondence  published  by 
M.  Arncth  and  M.  Feuillet  de  Conches  at 
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Leipsic  and   Paris,  between   1866  and  1875. 
These  two  collections  fill  no  less  than  ten 
large  volumes,  and  contain  "  not  only  a  num- 
ber of  letters  which   passed   between   Marie 
Antoinette,  her  mother  the   Empress-Queen 
(Maria  Theresa),  and  her  brothers  Joseph  and 
Leopold,  who  successively  became  emperors 
after  the  death  of  their  father;  but  also  a  regular 
series  of  letters  from  the  Imperial  embassador 
at  Paris,  the  Count  Mercy  d'Argenteau,  which 
may  almost  be  said  to  form  a  complete  history 
of  the  Court  of  France,  especially  in  all  the 
transactions    in     which     Marie     Antoinette, 
whether  as   dauphiness  or  queen,  was  con- 
cerned,  till   the  death  of  Maria  Theresa  at 
Christmas,  1780."    The  correspondence  with 
her  two  brothers,  the  emperors  Joseph  and 
Leopold,  only  cea<:es  with  the  death  of  the 
latter  in  March,  1792  ;  and  there  are  numer- 
ous letters    exchanged    by  the    queen  with 
various  friends,  including  several  of  her  most 
intimate    associates.      Many   of  the    letters, 
especially  those  to  her  mother,  reveal  the  very 
inmost  and   most   secret  recesses  of  Marie 
Antoinette's  character,  motives,  and  conduct ; 
and,  taken  as  a  whole,  the  correspondence 
throws  a    perfect    blaze  of  light    upon   the 
history  of  France  during  the  most   striking 
period  in  the  annals  of  modern  Europe.    Not 
a  few  great   public  characters  are   seriously 
damaged  by  the  ordeal  to  which  they  are  thus 
subjected  ;  but,  as  Professor  Yonge  says,  "it 
is  but   recording  the  general  verdict  of  all 
whose  judgment   is  of  value  to  affirm  that 
Marie     Antoinette     has     triumphantly    sur- 
mounted it,  and   that  the  result  of  a  scrutiny 
as  minute  and  severe  as  any  to  which  a  human 
being  has   ever   been    subjected,    has    been 
greatly  to  raise  her  reputation." 

Making  use  for  the  first  time  of  this  ex- 
tremely valuable  material.  Prof.  Yonge's 
work  possesses  more  of  the  charm  of  novelty 
than  could  reasonably  have  been  expected  in 
a  story  so  often  rehearsed  ;  and  though  the 
author  is  confessedly  a  eulogist  rather  than 
an  historian,  his  life  of  Marie  Antoinette 
easily  surpasses  and  supersedes  any  previous 
achievement  in  the  same  field.  As  a  narra- 
tive of  vitally  interesting  and  important  facts, 
it  could  hardly  be  more  brilliant  and  fasci- 
nating than  it  really  is,  and  it  only  misses 
being  a  great  work  because  of  the  author's 
lack  of  sober  judgment,  and  the  unreason- 
able lengths  to  which  he  is  carried  by  his 
partisan  prejudices  and  predilections. 

Harold.     A  Drama.     By  Alfred  Tennyson. 
Boston :  /.  i?.  Osgood  6*  Co. 

In  his  new  drama,  Mr.  Tennyson  has 
put  into  the  compendious  form  of  a  five-act 
•ragedy  the   noble   portrait   of  Harold,  ''the 


last  English  king  of  England/'  which  Mr. 
Freeman  draws  with  such  painstaking  care 
in  his  *'  History  of  the  Norman  Conquest," 
together  with  the  substance  of  the  picturesque 
narrative  which  the  same  historian  gives  of 
the  closing  years  of  the  Saxon  monarchy. 
Many  of  the  great  historical  characters  of  the 
period  are  introduced,  including  William, 
Count  of  the  Normans,  and  Ekiward  the 
Confessor ;  and  the  background  of  incident 
is  so  adjusted  as  to  bring  into  view  nearly  all 
those  political  and  religious  complications 
which  prepared  the  way  for  what  Mr.  Tenny- 
son regards  as  the  lamentable  tragedy  of  the 
Conquest.  Patriotism  is  the  theme  of  the 
drama,  and  the  public  rather  than  the  private 
life  of  the  leading  characters  is  dealt  with. 
The  figure  of  Harold  is  a  very  noble  one — 
somewhat  cold  and  austere,  but  truly  heroic 
in  his  devotion  to  his  country  and  to  his  con- 
ception of  duty.  He  secures  the  respect  and 
sympathy  of  the  reader  at  every  stage  ofliis 
career,  and  the  catastrophe  of  Hastings  will 
doubtless  henceforth  be  looked  upon  with 
dififerent  eyes  by  those  who  have  drawn  their 
impressions  of  English  history  from  the  popu- 
lar historians  who  have  been  too  apt  to 
assume  that  whatever  has  happened  in  Eng- 
land has  been  for  the  best. 

To  this  extent*— that  of  rescuing  one  of  the 
heroes  of  English  history  from  misconception 
or  oblivion — Mr.  Tennyson  has  been  success- 
ful ;  but  in  other  respects  '*  Harold"  can 
hardly  be  regarded  as  an  advance  upon 
"Queen  Mary."  It  exhibits  greater  experi- 
ence in  the  playwright's  art,  and  is  far  better 
adapted  for  representation  on  the  stage ;  but 
it  is  less  poetical,  less  strong  in  its  appeal  to 
the  feelings,  less  impressive  as  a  psychologi- 
cal study,  less  varied  in  the  emotions  depicted, 
and  decidedly  less  brilliant  and  affluent  in 
style.  There  is  nothing  in  it  approaching  in 
power  to  the  last  two  acts  of  *'  Queen  Mary;" 
and  careful  as  the  author  is  to  unify  and  con- 
centrate the  interest,  the  impression  left  upon 
the  mind  is,  after  all,  confused  and  inchoate  in 
the  extreme.  "Harold"  is  by  no  means  a 
'*  closet  drama/'  and  it  is  probable  that  many 
of  its  apparent  deficiencies  would  disappear 
in  a  stage  representation.  Still,  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  on  reading  it  appears  tame,  and 
tamer  on  a  second  reading  than  at  the  first. 

Michael  Strogoff,  the  Courier  of  the  Czar. 
By  Jules  Verne.  Translated  by  W.  H.  G. 
Kingston.  Revised  by  Julius  Chambers. 
New  York:  Scribner,  Armstrong  &*  Co» 

It  would  perhaps  be  harsh  to  say  that  M. 
Verne  has  written  himself  out,  but  he  is  cer- 
tainly getting  careless.  "Michael  Strogoff" 
shows  no  falling  off  in  skilfulness  of  construe- 
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tion,  fertility  of  resource,  vivacity  of  style,  or 
that  ingenious  intermingling  of  bofta  fide 
knowledge  and  geographically  accurate  de- 
scription with  imaginary  persons  and  adven- 
tures which  is  the  characteristic  feature  of  all 
Verne's  works;  but  it  is  very  much  inferior  to 
the  best  of  its  predecessors  in  variety  of  inci- 
dent, in  rapidity  of  movement,  inpicturesque- 
ness,  and  in  the  plausibility  of  the  achieve- 
ments described.  Wildly  unpractical  as  most 
of  Verne's  themes  arc,  they  are  usually  kept 
carefully  within  the  limits  of  the  logically  and 
scientifically  possible  ;  but  many  of  Michael 
StrogofTs  performances  partake  of  the  vulgar 
marvellous,  and  it  is  difficult  to  keep  up  any 
real  interest  in  the  story  to  the  end.  The 
author  has  been  either  too  hasty  or  too  careless 
to  hide  his  mechanism,  and  the  steady  turning 
of-  the  crank  becomes  after  a  time  somewhat 
monotonous. 

What  is  good  in  the  book,  however,  redeems 
most, of  its  faults,  and  a  little  judicious  skip- 
ping will  render  it  enjoyable  reading.  The 
geographical  descriptions  are  always  striking, 
and  the  numerous  pictures  make  up  for  any 
lack  of  spirit  in  the  text. 

Courtship  in  1720  and  in  i860.  Romances 
of  Two  Centuries.  By  Hawley  Smart.  (The 
Star  Scries.)  Philadelphia  :  J,  B.  Lippincotl 
^  Co. 

Under  the  title  of  "  The  Star  Series,"  the 
Messrs.  Lippincott  have  begun  the  publication 
of  a  series  of  ""choice  popular  works,  chiefly 
fiction,  which  will  be  selected  with  the  greatest 
care,  the  aim  being  to  produce  a  series,  any 
volume  of  which  may  be  purchased  with  per- 
fect confidence  that  a  readable  work  is  being 
secured."  The  initial  volume  contains  two 
novelettes  by  Capt.  Hawley  Smart,  and  it  seems 
to  indicate  that  if  no  great  severity  of  taste 
will  be  exercised  in  making  the  selections  for 
the  series,  it  will  at  least  fulfil  the  promise  of 
the  prospectus  in  being  "readable."  The 
period  of  the  first  story  is  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  the  scene  is  laid  in 
Germany ;  the  story  itself  being  founded  on  an 
incident  narrated  in  Carlyle's  *'  Life  of  Fred- 
erick the  Great."  The  second  story  is  intend- 
ed to  depict  a  characteristic  phase  of  English 
society  in  our  day,  and  to  illustrate  some  of  the 
habits  of  the  jeunesse  dor/e.  Neither  attempts 
to  penetrate  very  deeply  beneath  the  surface 
of  things,  and  the  book  docs  not  pretend 
either  to  point  a  moral  or  to  exercise  a  mis- 
sion. The  author's  purpose  is  evidently  ac- 
complished if  he  succeeds  in  ajnusing  the 
reader,  and  we  may  say  that  the  reader  will  be 
difficult  to  please  who  does  not  pronounce 
'•>oth  stories  livel}',  picturesque,  and  interest- 


Select  British  Essayists.  Sir  Roger  Dk 
CovERLEY  Papers  from  the  *'  Spectator." 
With  an.  Introductory  Essay  by  John  Hab- 
berton.    New  York  :  G.  P.  Putnam^s  Sons, 

Since  the  appearance  of  the  first  volume  of 
his"  Select  British  Essayists," Mr.  Habberton 
has  attained  to  something  like  fame  as  the 
author  of  "  Helen's  Babies  ;"  and  this  circum- 
stance will  probably  tend  to  secure  a  wider 
circulation  for  his  compilations  from  the  old 
classics.  As  it  is  in  the  interests  of  good 
reading,  this  is  matter  for  congratulation,  and 
we  can  commend  the  present  volume  to  all 
readers  of  *'  Helen's  Babies  "  as  not  less  en- 
joyable and  certainly  not  less  instructive  than 
that  highly  popular  work.  It  contains  all  the 
papers  relating  to  Sir  Roger  De  Coverley  which 
were  originally  published  in  The  Spectator ; 
and  being  complete  and  unabridged,  they  con- 
vey a  far  better  idea  of  the  peculiar  charms  of 
those  famous  essays  than  could  be  obtained 
from  fragmentary  selections,  however  varied. 
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A  iiiOGRAPiiY  of  Marshal  Prim,  compiled 
from  the  family  documents,  is  preparing  at 
Madrid. 

Mr.  Knowles's  connection  with  the  Confem- 
porary  Review  has  ceased,  and  he  is  about  to 
assume  the  control  of  a  new  periodical  to  be 
styled  The  XlXth  Centuty, 

A  NEW  Revue  Musicale  is  announced  to  be 
published  at  Constantinople,  which  is  to  con- 
tain especially  pieces  composed  by  the  ama- 
teurs of  the  Turki.«sh  Empire.  The  work  is 
likely,  we  should  think,  to  be  a  musical  curi- 
osity. 

Pbofessor  Vambery  has  finished,  and  is 
about  to  publish,  his  "  Etymological  Diction- 
ary of  the  Turco-Tatar  Languages,"  forming  a 
thesaurus  of  the  Yakut,  Korbal-Karagas,  Altai 
Tchuvash,  Uigur,  Tchagatai,  Kezan,  Azer- 
baidjan,  Turcoman,  and  Osmanii  languages. 

The  publication  in  Russia  of  M.  Thiers's 
•*  History  of  the  Empire"  has  been  prohibited 
by  the  Government,  although  the  issue  of  the 
"History  of  the  French  Revolution  and  Con- 
sulate," by  the  same  author,  met  with  no  op- 
position on  the  part  of  the  censor. 

The  Eleventh  of  the  Parisian  Courts  of  Po- 
lice Correctionelle  has  had  a  curious  case  be- 
fore it.  Madame  Marie  Quivogne,  known  in 
literature  as  Marc  de  Montifaud,  was  charged 
with  outraging  public  morality  by  her  latest 
novel,  and  condemned  to  eight  days'  impris- 
onment and  a  fine  of  50of.  The  printer  was 
condemned  to  make  the  same  amende. 
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Mr.  Paterson,  of  Edinburgh,  will  shortly 
publish  a  new  translation  of  "Gil  Bias,"  with 
notes.  The  notes  which  are  to  be  appended 
to  the  neyr  version  will  point  out  the  places 
where  Smollett  allowed  himself  either  to  skip 
a  sentence  or  to  trip  in  his  appreciation  of  the 
French  original. 

M.  Renan  is  now  correcting  the  proofs  of 
the  fifth  volume  of  his  Origines  du  Christian^ 
isMu^  which  will  appear  in  April  next.  This 
volume,  which  was  originally  to  be  the  last  of 
the  series,  only  comes  down  to  Trajan,  and 
will  be  followed  by  a  sixth,  which  will  come 
down  to  Marcus  Aurelius.  M.  Renan  will 
probably  undertake  after  its  publication  a 
History  of  the  Jewish  People. 

Prof.  Fawcett  is  writing  a  book  on  Pro- 
tection and  Free  Trade.  He  intends  to  con- 
sider the  arguments  advanced  by  the  advo- 
cates'iof  Protection  in  America  and  the  Colo- 
nies ;  and  he  also  means  to  make  special  in- 
quiry into  the  causes  which  have  prevented 
the  realization  of  the  predictions  of  the  gen- 
eral adoption  of  free  trade  which  were  so  con- 
stantly made  at  the  time  of  the  repeal  of  the 
Corn  Laws,  and  of  the  negotiation  of  the  com- 
mercial treaty  with  France. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Mayers,  British  Secretary  of 
Legation  at  Peking,  has  completed,  and  will 
shortly  publish,  a  Grammar  and  Vocabulary 
of  the  Language  of  Corea,  which  will  be  ac* 
companied  with  comparative  treatises  on  the 
Japanese,  Manchoo,  and  Turkish  languages, 
and  accompanied  with  a  sketch  of  Corean  his- 
tory. This  will  be  the  first  work  of  the  kind 
published  in  English.  Nothing  has  been 
hitherto  known  of  the  language,  and  the  only 
specimen  of  the  literature  existing  in  the 
West  is  a  volume  of  a  novel,  which  stands 
in  the  library  of  the  British  Museum. 
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Effect  of  Sunspots  on  Terrestrial  Cli- 
mates.—Professor  S.  P.  Langley  has  en- 
deavored to  ascertain  by  how  many  points  of 
a  degree  Centigrade  the  earth's  mean  annual 
temperature  necessarily  varies  between  a  year 
of  maximum  and  a  year  of  minimum  spot 
areas,  so  far  as  the  immediate  effect  of  these 
on  the  solar  thermal  radiations  is  concerned. 
To  do  this,  it  is  necessary,  he  says,  *'  First  to 
procure  from  experiment,  trustworthy  meas- 
urements of  the  relative  amounts  of  photo- 
spheric,  penumbral,  and  umbral  radiation  ; 
secondly,  to  determine  the  relative  photo- 
spheric,  penumbral,  and  umbral  surfaces,  in  a 
maximum   and   minimum  year,  and  (having 


suitably  combined  these  data)  to  show,  thirdly, 
within  what  specific  limits  we  can  assert  that 
the  terrestrial  temperature  will  necessarily  be 
changed."  One  rather  important  point  may  be 
added  as  absolutely  essential  to  the  formation 
of  an  opinion  from  direct  observation — name- 
ly, we  must  determine  whether  the  radiation 
from  the  photosphere  remains  unchanged,  or 
if  not,  how  it  varies,  with  the  changing  condi- 
tion of  the  sun  as  regards  the  spots.  It  may 
be  that  the  increased  activity  certainly  pre- 
vailing when  spots  are  numerous  increases  the 
general  radiation  from  the  photosphere,  and 
that,  too,  in  a  much  greater  degree  than  the 
sunspot  area  reduces  the  extent  of  photo- 
spheric  surface.  Having  unfortunately  omitted 
to  make  any  observations  bearing  on  this 
point,  probably  the  most  important  in  the 
whole  inquiry.  Professor  Langley's  results  are 
pro  tanto  reduced  in  value.  They  are  these : 
that  (neglecting  the  point  just  mentioned)  the 
least  change  in  solar  heat  due  to  sunspots, 
amounts  to  one  tenth  per  cent  of  the  whole 
radiation  (whose  thermometric  effect  reg- 
istered here  is  a  change  of  at  least  70"  C.) : 
whence  we  find  o°.o63  C,  as  the  hast  change 
in  terrestrial  temperature  which  we  can  attri- 
bute to  the  direct  action  of  the  spots  ;  and  the 
greatest  change  in  terrestrial  temperature 
which  can  be  due  to  this  cause  amounts  to 
o^.ag  C.  Thus  **  sunspots"  do  exercise  a  direct 
and  real  influence  on  terrestrial  climates  by 
decreasing  the  mean  temperature  of  this 
planet  at  their  maximum,  but  the  decrease  is 
so  minute  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  has 
been  directly  observed  or  discriminated  from 
other  changes. 

Carbonic  Acid  and  Animal  Life. — A  Ger- 
man chemist  has  made  along  series  of  careful 
experiments  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  car- 
bonic acid  given  off  in  respiration  and  per- 
spiration by  different  animals.  From  among 
his  most  important  conclusions  printed  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Chemical  Society,  we  select  a 
few  which  appear  worth  wider  notice.  In  pro- 
portion to  their  weight,  the  largest  quantity  of 
carbonic  acid  is  given  off  by  birds — mammals 
come  next — and  worms,  amphibia,  fishes  and 
snails  form  another  group  in  which  the  excre- 
tion of  carbonic  acid  is  much  smaller  :  of 
these,  worms  give  off  the  most,  and  snails  the 
least.  Those  that  live  in  water  give  off  more 
carbonic  acid  to  the  air  than  they  do  to  the 
water ;  and  young  animals  more  than  old 
ones.  Experiments  with  colored  light  show 
that  under  the  green  and  yellow  more  car- 
bonic acid  is  excreted  than  in  ordmary  day- 
light ;  and  dn  comparing  light  and  darkness, 
it  was  found  that  much  less  carbonic  acid  is 
given  off  during  the  night  than  during  the 
day.     In  colored  light  the  milk-white  and  blue 
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rays  come  next  to  the  green  and  yellow  in  ac- 
tivity ;  and  the  red  and  violet  are  the  least  ac- 
tive. 

Mobility  of  the  Earth's  Axis. — A  paper 
read  before  the  Royal  Society  by  Mr.  G.  H. 
Darwin,  son  of  the  eminent  philosopher  and 
naturalist,  discusses  the  question  of  the  fixity 
or  mobility  of  the  earth's  axis  of  rotation,  and 
the  possibility  of  variations  in  the  obliquity 
of  the  ecliptic — a  question  which  has  of  late 
attracted  much  attention.  The  sum  of  the 
argument  is,  that  if  the  earth  be  quite  rigid, 
no  redistribution  of  matter  in  new  continents 
could  ever  cause  the  deviation  of  the  Pole 
from  its  primitive  position  to  exceed  the  limit 
of  about  three  degrees.  But  if  it  be  true  that 
the  earth  readjusts  itself  periodically  to  a 
new  form  of  equilibrium,  then  there  is  a 
possibility  of  a  cumulative  efifcct ;  and  the 
Pole  may  have  wandered  some  ten  or  fifteen 
degrees  from  its  primitive  position,  or  have 
made  a  smaller  excursion  and  returned  to 
near  its  old  place.  With  regard  to  the 
obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  no  such  cumulation 
is  possible.  As  Mr.  Darwin  remarks,  even 
gigantic  polar  icecaps  during  the  glacial 
period  could  not  have  altered  the  position  of 
the  Arctic  Circle  by  so  much  as  three  inches. 
Thus  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  has  re- 
mained sensibly  constant  throughout  geologi- 
cal history. 

A  Remarkable  Tin-bearing  District. — In 
the  State  of  Durango,  Mexico,  about  nine 
thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  there  is  a  remark- 
able tin-bearing  district  more  than  twenty 
miles  in  extent,  concerning  which  a  few  par- 
ticulars have  been  made  public.  By  sinking 
of  shafts  it  has  been  ascertained  that  stream 
tin  and  ore  abound  over  the  whole  district. 
The  ore  is  found  loose  in  the  veins  in  irregu- 
lar rounded  masses  from  the  size  of  a  pin's 
head  to  that  of  a  man's  head  ;  and  the  supply 
is  so  great  that  "metallic  tin  can  be  produced 
at  a  cost  of  two  cents  a  pound."  There  are 
six  hundred  veins  already  known,  and  more 
than  three  hundred  drifts  of  stream  tin.  A 
visitor  to  the  spot  is  of  opinion  that  the  tin 
ore  is  still  forming.  A  portion  of  a  vein  was 
left  standing  in  1864.  On  examining  the 
place  in  a  subsequent  visit  in  1870,  he  found 
that  "new  films  or  layers  of  cassiterite  ha*d 
been  deposited,  and  in  some  places  noticed 
that  peculiar  variety  known  as  toad's-cye  tin, 
which  he  believes  had  formed  during  his  ab- 
sence. 

Sugar-making  Function  of  the  Liver. — 

The  anniversary  meetings  of  the  Royal  Society 

may  be  regarded  as  records  of  the  progress  of 

nee,  for  the  president  makes  known  what 

I  been  done  during  the  year,  and  in  pre- 


senting the  medals,  sets  forth  the  reasons  for 
the  several  awards.  Thus  at  the  last  anni- 
versary, the  Copley  medal  was  given  to 
Claude  Bernard,  a  famous  French  ^physiolo- 
gist, for  his  discovery  of  the  sugar-making 
function  of  the  liver,  which  opened  entirely 
new  views  of  the  animal  economy,  and  helped 
to  advance  the  science  of  physiology.  For- 
merly it  was  thought  that  the  liver  had  noth- 
ing to  do  but  secrete  bile ;  now  we  know 
that  chemical  actions  of  different  nature  are 
being  carried  on  at  the  same  time  with  such 
results  as  to  make  of  the  liver,  as  has  been 
happily  said,  "the  sweetener  of  life."  The 
study  of  these  actions  ranks  among  the  most 
interesting  of  physiological  inquiries. 

Recent  Archaeological  Discoveries. — It 
is  not  difficult  to  believe  that  digging  has 
never  been  held  in  such  esteem  as  in  the 
present  century,  for  to  say  nothing  of  the 
tons  of  gold  and  silver  and  of  other  minerals 
which  have  been  dug  out  of  the  earth  within 
the  past  fifty  years,  many  chapters  of  ancient 
history  have  been  brought  to  light  by  digging 
in  various  parts  of  the  world,  and  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  arts  and  architecture  of  bygone 
ages  has  been  increased.  Nineveh  and 
Babylon  have  been  made  to  reappear  and 
give  up  their  treasures.  Travellers  to  Jeru- 
salem may  now  see  portions  of  the  city  as 
they  stood  in  the  days  of  David  and  Solomon : 
4|rrand  historical  buildings  of  the  Rome  of  the 
emperors  have  been  disinterred  ;  and  at  Troy, 
Dr.  Schliemann  has  discovered  cities  more 
ancient  than  the  Ilium  described  by  Homer. 
Since  then,  while  digging  at  A rgos  he  found 
the  tombs  of  Agamemnon  and  other  ancient 
heroes,  containing  bones,  utensils,  golden 
sceptres,  and  jewelry  of  matchless  workman- 
ship. Discoveries  not  less  important  have 
been  made  by  General  di  Cesnola  in  Cyprus  : 
sculptures  by  thousands  in  marble  and  ala- 
baster ;  numerous  gems,  ornaments  in  bronze, 
terra-cotta ;  rings  and  armlets  of  massive 
gold ;  more  than  two  hundred  delicately 
worked  articles  in  silver,  at  least  two  thou- 
sand years  old  ;  and  the  official  seal  of  Thoth- 
mosis  III.,  king  of  Egypt,  who  conquered 
Cyprus  in  the  days  when  his  subjects  were 
building  the  third  and  fourth  pyramids.  This 
seal  is  perfect,  and  is  described  as  "  a  finely 
cut  stone,  pierced  and  mounted  in  gold,  with 
its  ancient  movable  handle  of  silver."  Among 
all  these  what  admirable  specimens  there  will 
be  for  modern  museums !  And  more  may  be 
expected,  for  the  researches  will  be  con- 
tinued. In  the  progress  ot  his  work  the 
General  has  identified  the  sites  of  seventeen 
ancient  cities,  one  of  which  is  Kitium,  the 
Chittim  of  the  Bible.  And  last  we  hear  of 
the  discovery  of  ancient  towns  and  golden 
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ornaments  in  the  wild  sandy  Desert  of  Gobi 
in  Eastern  Turkestsm,  an  account  of  which 
was  recently  read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society. — Chambers^  yaurnaL 

The  Late  Mr.  Gtorge  Smith's  Last  Dis- 
coveries.— The  London  correspondent  of  the 
Manchester  Guardian  writes  : — The  main  por- 
tion of  the  Babylonian  antiquities  just  received 
at  the  British  Museum  as  the  result  of  the  last 
expedition  of  Mr.  George  Smith  was  found 
near  Hillah,  a  town  about  three  miles  north 
from  the  site  of  Babylon.      They  are  chiefly 
contract  tablets,  mortgage  loans,  promissory 
notes,  records  of  the  sale  of  lands,  shares, 
and  other  commodities,  representing,  in  fact, 
all  the  various  commercial  transactions  of  a 
Babylonian  firm,  who  may  be  approximately 
described  as  Messrs.  Gabi  &  Sons,  bankers 
and  financial  agents.    Many  of  the  tablets  rep- 
resent the  renewal  of  loans  and  mortgages, 
so  that  the  documents  referring  to  the  first 
and  the  last  of  continuing  transactions  bear 
the  dates  of  several   different   reigns.     The 
dates  thus  extend  from  the  fall  of  the  Assyrian 
Empire  to  the  reign  of  Darius  Hystaspes,  in- 
cluding dates  in  the  reigns  of  Nabopolassar, 
father    of    Nebuchadnezzar,    Evil-Merodach, 
Cambyses.  and   the   elder  and   the  younger 
Cyrus.     The  dates  of  the  tablets,  therefore, 
furnish  very  important  chronological    land- 
marks, and  they  are  in  many  respects  subver- 
sive of  the  recent  chronology.     The  rate  of 
interest  current    in   Babylon  on  loans  was 
generally   10  per  cent,  and    much    light   is 
thrown  on  the  social  life  of  the  Babylonians 
from  the  circumstance  that  witnesses  of  deeds 
are  always  described  by  their  trade  or  profes- 
sion.    One  of  the  tablets  is  dated  in  the  reign 
of  Bclshazzar  as  king,  being  the  first  time  his 
name  has  been  found  in  connection  with  the 
royal   dignity,    previous  inscriptions    having 
had   reference  to  the  time  when  he  was  de- 
scribed as  the  son  of  Nabonidus.     There  are 
a  large  number  of  mathematical  tablets  giving 
calculations  of  considerable  intricacy.    One 
curious  and  beautiful  tablet  presents  a  calen- 
dar for  the  entire  Babylonian  year — or  would, 
if  a  fragment  had  not  been  lost — and  for  every 
day  in  the  year,  distinguishing  the  days  as 
lucky  or  unlucky,  whether  for  feasting,  fast- 
ing, marriage,  or  the  building  of  houses.    The 
calendar  further  indicates  in  what  respects  the 
several   days  affect  or  influence  person  and 
property,   health  and  fortune.     Among  the 
antiquities  are  some  early  Babylonian  bricks, 
and  fragments  of  statuary  of  a  kind  hitherto 
unknown  in  the  city  of  Zergul,  called  at  this  day 
by  the  slightly-varied  form  of  Zerghul.    There 
are  also  specimens  of  pottery,  and  two  small 
bronze  statuettes  of  gods,  with  inscriptions. 


The  whole  series  of  tablets  may  be  said  to  be, 
all  things  considered,  in  a  fair  condition  as  to 
their  integrity. 

Recent  Spectroscopic  Results.  —  Dr* 
Huggins  has  made  an  important  advance  by 
his  successful  application  of  photography  to 
the  spectra  of  stars,  of  which  he  gives  an 
account  in  a  communication  to  the  Royal 
Society.  Although  he  has  up  to  the  present 
confined  his  attention  to  the  bright  star  Ve]ga, 
which  has  a  well-marked  spectrum,  and  is 
therefore  specially  adapted  to  the  purpose, 
there  can  be  little  question  that  he  will  before 
long  obtain  good  photographs  of  the  spectra 
of  other  bright  stars,  which  will  add  greatly  to 
our  knowledge  of  their  constitution  by  ena- 
bling us  to  examine  the  invisible  part  of  their 
spectra  in  the  ultra-violet,  besides  giving 
means  for  more  accurate  determination  of  the 
position  of  the  lines  than  is  ordinarily  possi- 
ble. There  is  one  great  advantage  which 
photography  has  over  the  human  eye— namely, 
the  length  of  time  during  which  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  the  luminous  body  accumulates,  a 
circumstance  which  makes  up  for  the  inferior 
sensitiveness  of  the  photographic  film,  and  it 
is  by  taking  advantage  of  this  and  giving  an 
exposure  of  several  hours  that  Dr.  Huggins 
has  obtained  such  good  results.  His  photo- 
graphs of  the  spectrum  of  Vega  appear  to  be 
capable  of  very  accurate  measurement,  and, 
independently  of  their  immediate  value,  which 
is  sufficiently  great,  will  doubtless  prove  most 
valuable  records  of  the  present  physical  con- 
dition of  this  star,  in  case  changes  of  tempera- 
ture or  other  causes  should  in  course  of  time 
give  rise  to  changes  in  the  breadth  of  the 
strong  lines  in  the  spectrum,  which  extend 
from  G  to  N.  In  course  of  time  we  may  hope 
for  most  valuable  results  from  the  application 
of  photography  to  variable  stars,  though,  un- 
fortunately, too  many  of  these  interesting 
objects  are  exceedingly  faint. 

Remarkable  Structure  of  Young  Fishes. 
— Dr.  Ganther,  of  the  British  Museum,  has 
recently  discovered  that  the  young  of  the 
sword-fishes  and  Chatodons  are  in  structure 
exceedingly  different  from  the  adults.  In  the 
young  Chatodon  the  front  of  the  body  is 
shielded  with  large  bony  plates,  in  one  spe- 
cies produced  into  three  long,  equidistant 
horns,  which  diverge  ray-like  from  the  body. 
In  the  sword-fishes  the  scapular  arch  is  pro- 
longed into  a  horn  at  the  lower  part,  and  the 
ventral  fins  are  wanting.  There  is  no  sword, 
but  the  jaws  are  long,  of  equal  length,  and 
both  are  furnished  with  teeth.  As  the  fish 
grows,  the  scapular  horn  disappears,  the  ven- 
tral fins  grow,  and  the  upper  jaw  is  developed 
in  exces  of  the  lower.    The  long  teeth  dis- 
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appear,  and  the  upper  jaw  grows  into  the 
toothless,  sword-like  weapon  which  gives  the 
fish  its  peculiar  character.  * 
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VARIETIES. 

Eastern  Gifts  to  Europe. — Only  the  vine, 
the  fig-tree,  the  laurel  of  Apollo,  and  the 
oleander,  have  yet  been  found  as  fossils  in 
Provence.  In  all  probability  the  evergreen 
oak,  the  myrtle,  and  the  pine,  were  also  in- 
digenous plants.  The  olive,  on  the  contrary, 
which  was  found  in  the  Greek  island  of  San- 
torin,  under  a  very  ancient  stratum  of  lava, 
first  came  to  Italy  by  ship  with  Greek  settlers 
in  600  B.C.  The  vine  which  yields  the  fiery 
wines  of  the  south  came  from  the  southern 
slopes  of  the  Caucasus  by  way  of  Thrace  ;  it 
was  followed  by  the  pheasant  from  the  banks 
of  the  Phasis,  and  by  the  apricot  from  Arme- 
nia. From  Persia  came  the  plane-tree,  the 
peach,  the  rose,  and  the  lily,  while  it  was  at  a 
late  period  that  melons,  gourds,  and  cucum- 
bers, which  arc  all  products  of  the  steppes, 
reached  the  west,  and  were  brought  from  Tur- 
kestan by  the  Sclavonians.  It  was  in  Phoe- 
nicia that  the  Greeks  first  saw  date  palms ;  as 
the  inseparable  companions  of  the  Arabs, 
these  trees  appeared  in  Spain  after  the  con- 
quest, and  landed  with  the  Saracen  pirates  on 
the  shores  between  Nice  and  Genoa.  From 
Semitic  Asia  comes  also  the  cypress,  the  par- 
adise apple,  the  caraway,  and  mustard,  while 
Northern  Europe  is  indebted  to  Rome  for  the 
lime,  and  to  Greece  for  the  pea.  From  Italian 
gardeners  our  ancestors  learnt  to  ennoble  the 
sloe  into  the  damson  by  grafting  Damascene 
scions  ;-  and  the  agriot  from  Ccrasus  on  the 
Black  Sea  was  placed  on  the  wild  cherry- 
tree.  The  domestic  fowl  migrated,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  Greece  from  India,  and 
across^Pcrsia  ;  while  the  peacock  was  brought 
from  Ophir  (Abhira  at  the  mouth  of  the  Indus) 
by  the  ships  despatched  to  India  by  Solomon 
and  Hiram.  It  was  thus  mainly  the  eastern 
countries  which  poured  their  riches  into  the 
south  of  Europe,  and  the  New  World  had 
comparatively  little  additional  to  bestow:  a 
bingle  cereal,  maize,  a  single  tuber,  the  po- 
tato, and,  as  common  ornaments  of  southern 
landscapes,  the  aloe  and  the  prickly  pear. 
But  it  was  not  only  the  gifts  of  Ceres,  not 
only  the  ornaments  of  our  gardens  and 
groves,  and  the  tempting  fruits  of  our  or- 
chards, that  migrated  from  the  east  to  the 
Mediterranean  ;  for  the  noblest  intellectual 
riches  came  by  the  same  road. — '*  The  Races 
of  Man*'  from  the  German  of  Oscar  Peschel, 

Taste  in  the  House. — It  matters  little 
however  fitly  the  walls  are  decorated  and  the 


furniture  designed  if  those  who  inhabit  the 
house  care  nothing  for  beauty.  If  their  eyes 
amd  hearts  are  not  instructed  to  value  and 
enjoy  beautiful  forms  and  harmonious  colors, 
they  might  inhabit  a  house  built  by  Wren  or 
by  Inigo  Jones,  and  they  would  know  no 
better  than  to  furnish  it  with  the  productions 
of  Tottenham  Court-road,  and  fill  it  with  imi- 
tation bronzes  cast  in  Birmingham,  or  pottery 
taken  at  random  from  manufactories  where 
all  art  traditions  have  long  since  been  forgot* 
ten.  It  is  common  enough  to  hear  people 
say  that  they  **  know  what  they  like,"  and 
that  they  wish  the  decorations  and  fittings  of 
their  houses  to  represent  their  own  tastes  ; 
but  to  know  what  to  like  with  understanding 
is  a  more  difficult  matter  than  is  generally 
supposed,  and  before  we  exhibit  our  tastes 
we  should  take  care  that  they  are  so  far  cul- 
tivated as  to  make  it  desirable  to  display 
them  at  all.  The  culture  of  aesthetic  feelings 
is  too  generally  neglected  amongst  us  ;  so 
that  but  Utile  is  cared  about  the  principles  of 
decorative  art.  If,  therefore,  we  may  take  an 
ordinary  London  drawing-room  as  a  true  in- 
dex of  the  mind  of  its  owner,  we  can  only 
reflect  with  dismay  how  little  artistic  knowl- 
edge there  is  yet  to  be  found  in  our  midst. 
Even  those  who  find  real  pleasure  in  the  con- 
templation of  beautiful  pictures  or  marbles, 
and  who  travel  hundreds  of  miles  to  see  the 
treasures  of  art  in  other  countries,  yet  seem 
completely  at  sea  when  they  have  to  choose  a 
carpet  for  their  drawing-room,  or  a  side- 
board for  their  drawing-room,  and  they  act  as 
if  they  thought  that  decorative  art  must  be 
judged  by  a  totally  different  standard  to  that 
applied  to  art  in  any  other  branch. — From 
^'Suggestions  for  House  Decorations,** 

The  Bazaars  at  Stamboul. — Persons  from 
the  Frank  quarter  visiting  the  vast  enclosure 
devoted  to  commerce  at  Stamboul  must 
thread  their  way  along  narrow,  dirty  lanes, 
and  pass  through  the  court  of  the  Mosque  of 
Bayazid,  or  Bajazet,  famed  for  its  monoliths 
of  green  stone  and  jasper.  In  this  court 
live,  and  are  maintained  at  the  public  ex- 
pense, hundreds  of  pigeons,  said  to  be  de- 
scendants of  the  very  bird  that  by  miraculous 
interposition  saved  the  life  of  the  Prophet  of 
Islam.  It  is  related  that  when  Mohammed 
fled  from  Mecca  to  escape  from  the  fury  of  the 
Koreishites,  incited  by  his  implacable  foe. 
Abu  Sofian,  he  and  his  father-in-law,  Abu 
Beker,  took  shelter  in  a  cave  in  Mount  Thor, 
about  an  hour's  distance  from  the  city.  On 
hearing  the  near  approach  of  the  pursuers, 
Abu  Beker,  in  alarm,  exclaimed,  ''They  are 
many,  we  are  but  two."  The  Prophet  re- 
joined, "  Nay,  there  is  a  third,  for  God  is  with 
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us/'  and  immediately  a  miracle  rewarded  his 
pious  faith.  By  the  time  the  Koreishites  reach 
the  cave,  an  acacia  tree  had  sprung  up,  a  pig- 
eon had  built  a  nest  and  laid  two  eggs  in  it, 
and  a  spider  had  woven  its  web  across  the 
entrance.  The  pursuers  turned  away  disap- 
pointed, and  the  fugitives  were  saved.  None 
of  the  sacred  pigeons  are  ever  killed  ;  indeed, 
a  wilful  injury  to  one  of  them  is  said  to  be 
punished  with  death.  Their  number  is  kept 
within  bounds  by  frequent  gifts  of  pairs  to 
distant  mosques  and  to  privileged  individ- 
uals. The  bazaar  comprises  miles  and  miles 
of  narrow  lanes  intersecting  each  other.  A 
row  of  low  counters  runs  along  the  front  of 
the  shops.  On  these  the  masters  sit  cross- 
legged,  or  with  one  foot  under  them,  quietly 
smoking  their  pipes,  and  languidly  transact- 
ing business  with  customers,  who  not  un- 
frequently  seat  themselves  in  like  manner, 
while  they  drive  a  slow  bargain,  and  murder 
precious  time.  People  following  the  same 
trade  occupy  the  same  street.  Near  the  en- 
trance of  the  bazaar  are  found  the  trades  of 
least  importance,  such  as  sellers  of  beads, 
combs,  and  spoons.  There  are  whole  streets 
with  shops  full  of  the  last  articles  of  every 
material,  from  wood  and  bone  to  silver  and 
gold,  adorned  with  coral  and  precious  stones. 
Here,  too,  may  be  seen  the  chopsticks,  which 
remind  one  of  the  vampire  lady  in  the  story, 
who  in  her  husband's  presence  ate  nothing 
but  rice,  which  she  picked  up  grain  by  grain. 
One  can  understand  how  her  rose-tipped 
fingers  manipulated  the  dainty  machine  for 
which  advanced  civilisation,  always  in  a 
hurry,  even  in  eating,  has  substituted  a 
many-pronged  fork. —  The  Argosy, 

Critics  and  the  Criticised. — We  know 
further  that  the  best  of  critics  is  the  one  who 
makes  fewest  mistakes.  We  laugh  at  the 
familiar  instances  of  our  ancestors'  blindness  ; 
but  we  ourselves  are  surely  not  infallible. 
We  plume  ourselves  on  detecting  the- errors 
of  so  many  able  men  ;  but  the  very  boast 
should  make  us  modest.  Will  not  the 
twentieth  century  laugh  at  the  nineteenth? 
Will  not  our  grandchildren  send  some  of  our 
modern  idols  to  the  dusthcaps,  and  drag  out 
works  of  genius  from  the  neglect  in  which  we 
so  undeservedly  left  them?  No  man's  fame, 
it  is  said,  is  secure  till  he  has  lived  through  a 
century.  His  children  are  awed  by  his  repu- 
tation ;  his  grandchildren  are  prejudiced  by  a 
reaction  ;  only  a  third  generation  pronounces 
with  tolerable  impartiality  on  one  so  far  re- 
moved from  the  daily  conflict  of  opinion.  In 
a  century  or  so,  we  can  see  what  a  man  has 
really  done.  We  can  measure  the  force  of  his 
blows.     We  can  see,  without  reference  to  our 


personal  likes  or  dislikes,  how  far  he  has 
moulded  the  thoughts  of  his  race  and  become 
a  source  of  spiritual  power.  That  is  a  ques- 
tion of  facts,  as  much  as  any  historical  ques- 
tion, and  criticism  which  takes  it  properly  inta 
account  may  claim  to  be  in  some  sense  scien- 
tific. To  anticipate  the  verdict  of  posterity  is 
the  great  task  of  the  true  critic,  which  is 
accomplished  by  about  one  man  in  a  genera- 
tion.— Cornhill  Afagazine. 

Slavery  under  the  Roman  Empire.— One 
inseparable  effect  of  the  institution  of  slavery 
is  the  anomalous  condition  to  which  the 
lower  orders  of  freemen,  those  who  would 
ordinarily  constitute  the  working  classes,  are 
necessarily  reduced.  Their  place  in  the 
social  economy  being  taken,  they  themselves 
sink  into  a  useless  and  mischievous  encum- 
brance. This  was  eminently  the  case  in 
Roman  society  under  the  Empire.  The  num- 
ber of  slaves  was  prodigious,  and  their  pro- 
portion to  other  wealth  very  great.  Trade, 
not  only  wholesale,  but  retail,  was  usually 
carried  on  by  slaves  on  their  masters'  account. 
Doctors,  lawyers,  bankers,  merchant  captains, 
commercial  travellers,  small  shopkeepers, 
publicans,  hawkers,  and  even  slaved ealers, 
were  for  the  most  part  but  slaves,  who  exer- 
cised their  several  callings  on  behalf  of  the 
speculators  who  owned  them.  Some  few  em- 
ployments indeed  were  open  to  the  poorer 
classes  oi  freemen,  such  as  inferior  situations 
about  the  temples  and  in  the  custom-houses  : 
but  even  here  they  were  subject  to  severe 
competition  with  slaves.  And  so  degrading 
had  the  prevalence  of  slave  labor  caused  work 
to  be  considered,  that  men.  women,  and  chil- 
dren, rather  than  embrace  the  few  means  of 
honest  livelihood  yet  left  them,  rushed  eagerly 
to  fill  the  numberless  useless  and  immoral 
callings  engendered  by  luxury  in  a  corrupt 
society.  To  be  a  gladiator,  a  buffoon,  a 
dancer,  or  a  courtesan,  was  not  only  more 
lucrative,  but  in  public  estimation  more 
honorable,  than  to  follow  any  honest  trade  ; 
and  except  for  occupations  like  these,  the 
greater  part  of  the  Roman  plebs  lived  in 
idleness  on  the  gratuitous  distributions  of 
food  made  by  the  State  and  by  rich  citizens. 
Another  consequenc6  of  excessive  cheapness 
of  slave  labor  was  extreme  wastefulness  in 
its  application.  The  loss  caused  by  useless 
labor  was  little  thought  of,  and  the  distribu- 
tion of  work  was  regulated  with  the  utmost 
caprice.  Whilst  some  slaves  might  pass  their 
lives  in  turning  a  mill,  harnessed,  and  son^e- 
times  muzzled  like  beasts,  others  in  crpuch- 
ing  day  and  night  before  their  looms,  the 
division  of  labor  in  the  opulent  houses  was 
often  carried  to  such  an  absurd  extreme,  that 
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ten  men  were  scarcely  sufficient  to  perform 
tasks  which  might  have  been  reasonably  ex- 
pected of   a  child.     Each  different  kind   of 
dress,  each  sort  of  material,  had  its  own  cus- 
todian.   The  mirror,  the  comb,  the  girdle,  had 
every  one  its  slave  ;  each  different  sort  of 
headdress  its  different  professor.     The  art  of 
carving  was  brought  to  such  elaborate  perfec- 
tion that  there  were  slaves  who  had  no  other 
business.    When  a  rich  man  went  abroad  he 
was  attended  by  a  whole  army  of  footmen  and 
pages,  in  such  numbers  as  to  block  up  the 
public  ways.     Each  office   of   the  bath,  the 
kitchen,  and  the  house  was  performed  by  its 
own    slave.       Domestic    gladiators,    actors, 
male    and    female   musicians,  dancers,  tum- 
blers, and   jesters  were  kept  to  enliven  the 
banquets.     There  were    also   the    troops    of 
cupbearers,    beautiful     children    with    long 
shining  hair,  slaves  of   luxury  and    shame, 
who  were  numbered  sometimes  by  hundreds, 
and  these  carried  in  their  train  others  charged 
with    their    training    and    adornment. — The 
Month. 

Nero   and    his    Golden    House. — Nero's 
life  as  Emperor  was  one  long  series  of  stage 
effects,   of  which  the  leading  feature  was  a 
feverish  extravagance.     His  return  from  the 
art-tour  in  Greece  outdid  all  the  triumphal 
processions  of  the  past.     Thousands  of  car- 
riages were    needed    for    his  baggage ;    his 
sumpter  mules  were  shod  with  silver  ;  and 
all  the  towns  he  passed  upon  his  way  received 
htm   through  a  breach  made   in  their  walls, 
for  such  he  heard  was  the  "  sign  of  honor " 
with  which  their  citizens  were  wont  to  wel- 
come the  Olympian  victors  of  old  days.     The 
public  works  which  he  designed  were  more 
to  feed  his  pride  than  serve  the  public.     He 
wanted,  like  another  Xerxes,  to  cut  a  canal 
through  the  Corinthian  isthmus  ;  thought  of 
making  vast  lakes  to  be  supplied  from  the 
hot  springs  of  Baiae.and  schemed  great  works, 
by  which  the  sea  might  be  brought  almost  to 
the  walls  of  Rome.     But   it  was  only  by  his 
buildings  that  he  left  enduring  traces,  and  to 
this  the  great  disaster  of  his  times  gave  an 
unlooked-for  impulse.    Some  little  shops  in 
the  low  grounds  near  the  Circus  took  fire  by 
chance.    The  flames  spread  fast  through  the 
narrow  streets   nnd   crowded    alleys  of   the 
quarter,   and   soon    began   to   climb   up   the 
higher  ground  to  the  statelier  houses  of  the 
wealthy.     Almost  a  week  the  fire  was  burn- 
ing, and   of  the  fourteen  wards  of  the  city 
only  four  escaped  unharmed.     Nero   was  at 
Antium  when  the  startling  news  arrived,  and 
he  reached  Rome  too  late  to  save  his  palace. 
He  threw  his  gardens  open  to  the  homeless 
or,  lowered  at  once  the  price  of  corn,  and 
d  booths  raised  in  haste  to  shelter  them. 


He  did  not  lack  sympathy  for  the  masses  of 
the  city,  whose  tastes  he  shared  and  catered 
for.    And  yet  the  story  spread  that  the  hor- 
rors of  the  blazing  city  caught  his  excited 
fancy,  that  he  saw  in  it  a  scene  worthy  of  an 
Emperor  to  act  in,  and  sung  the  story  of  the  fall 
of  Troy  among  the  crashing  ruins  and  the 
fury  of  the  flames.    Even  wilder  fancies  spread 
among  the  people  :  men  whispered  that  his 
servants  had  been  seen  with  lighted  torches 
in  their  hands  as  they  were  hurrying  to  and 
fro  to  spread  the  fire.    For  Nero  had  been 
heard  to  wish  that  the  old  Rome  of  crooked 
streets  and  crowded    lanes  might    be    now 
swept  clean  away,  that  he  might  rebuild  it  on 
a  scale    of    royal    grandeur.      Certainly    he 
claimed   for  himself  the  lion's  share   of  the 
space  that  the  flames  had  cleared.    The  palace 
to  which  the  Palatine  hill  had  given  a  name, 
now  took  a  wider  range  and  spread  to  the 
Esquiline,  including  in  its  vast  circuit  long 
lines  of  porticoes,  lakes,  woods,  and  parks ; 
while  the  buildings  were  so  lavishly  adorned 
with  every  art  as  to  deserve  the  name  of  the 
**  Golden  House,"  which  the  people's  fancy 
gave  to  them.      In   its  vestibule  stood   the 
colossal  figure  of  the  Emperor,  one  hundred 
and  twenty  feet  in  height,  which  afterwards 
gave  its  name  to   the  Colosseum.    From  it 
stretched   porticoes  a  mile   in    length,   sup- 
ported  on   triple  ranges   of   marble    pillars^ 
leading  to  the  lake,  round  which  was  built  a 
mimic  town,  opening  out  into  parks  stocked 
with  wild  animals  of  every  sort.     The  halls 
were  lined   with  gold  and  precious  stones ; 
the  banqueting- rooms  were  fitted  with  revolv- 
ing roofs  of  ivory,  perforated  to  scatter  flow- 
ers and  perfumes  on  the  guests,  while  shift- 
ing tables  seemed  to  vanish  of  themselves, 
and    reappear  charged  with   richest  viands. 
There  were  baths  too  to  suit  all  tastes,  some 
supplied  from  the  waters  of  the  sea,  and  some 
filled  with  sulphurous  streams  that  had  their 
sources  miles  away.    Thousands  of  the  choic- 
est works  of  art  of  Greece  and  Asia  had  been 
destroyed,  but  their  place  was  taken  by  the 
paintings  and  the  statues  brought  from  every 
quarter  of  the   empire.    Nero    sent    special 
agents  to  ransack  the  cities  for  art- treasures, 
and  many  a  town  among  the  isles  of  Greece 
mourned  in  after  days  the  visit  that  had  de- 
spoiled  it  of  some  priceless  treasure.     When 
all  was  done,  and  the  Emperor  surveyed  the 
work,  even  he  was  satisfied,  and  he  cried, 
"  Now  at  least  I  feel  that  I  am  lodged  as  a  man 
should  be."    It  was  in  halls  like  these  that 
the  privileged  few  gathered  round  their  lord 
when  he  returned  from  the  grave  business  of 
the  circus  and  the  stage  to  indulge  in   the 
pleasures   of  the  table.— y^i^r  Earl  Empire, 
By  W,  IV,  Capes,  M,A, 
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They  started  on  the  29th  of  May  1875, 
with  orders  to  reach  the  Pole,  if  possible, 
and  perform  certain  other  duties  which 
were  duly  set  forth  for  their  guidance. 
They  returned  in  October  1876,  and 
though  they  did  not  reach  the  Pole,  they 
achieved  many  of  the  scientific  results 
that  those  most  able  to  judge  think  pos- 
sible or  necessary,  and,  what  is  far  bet- 
ter, have  exhibited  to  the  world  a  model 
of  quiet  heroism  under  privations  the 
extreme  nature  of  which  are  by  no  means 
as  yet  generally  known.  A  great  num- 
ber of  expeditions  have  been  at  various 
times  sent  out  for  the  purpose  of  Arctic 
exploration ;  but  this  is  the  first,  the 
avowed  object  of  which  was  to  get  to  the 
Pole ;  none  has  ever  been  so  well  equip- 
ped, and,  it  must  in  truth  be  added,  none 
has  ever  broken  down  in  health  so  com- 
pletely in  so  short  a  time. 

The  explanation  of  this  apparent  par- 
adox is  to  be  found  in  the  frightful  na- 
ture of  the  toil  which  they  underwent. 
It  may  safely  be  asserted  that  in  no  for- 
mer journeys  has  the  attempt  been  made 
to  travel  for  any  distance  over  ice  so 
formidable  as  that  of  the  Polar  Ocean, 
on  whose  desolate  shores  the  *  Alert ' 
passed  the  winter  of  1875. 

The  instructions  under  which  the  ex- 
pedition sailed  are  given  at  length  in  the 
*  Papers  and  Correspondence  relating  to 
the  Equipment  and  Fitting-out  of  the 
Arctic  Expedition  of  1875,'  presented  to 
both  Houses  of  Parliament. 

It  will  be  only  possible  for  us  within 
the  limits  of  space  at  our  disposal  to  give 
a  short  account  of  some  of  the  more 
prominent  geographical  and  scientific 
questions  upon  which  the  expedition 
was  instructed  to  report. 

We  have  often  heard  the  question 
asked,  what  was  the  use  of  despatching 
such  an  expedition,  and  we  have  even 
heard  it  disputed  whether  any  object 
likely  to  be  attained  by  it  was  worth  the 
expenditure  of  money,  labor,  hardship, 
and  perhaps  life  involved  in  the  under- 
taking. The  following  pages  contain 
such  an  answer  as  we  are  able  to  give  to 
such  inquiries.  It  must  be  understood 
at  the  outset  that  the  reports  before  us 
deal  only,  or  at  least  mainly,  with  the 
outside  of  things.  Facts  have  been 
amassed  by  careful  observers,  but  they 
have  not  yet  been  classified  and  arranged. 
All  we  can  do  is  to  deal  with  such  de« 


tails  as  are  before  us  up  to  the  present 
time.  The  deeds  actually  accomplished 
remind  us  somewhat  of  the  American  gen- 
tleman who  could  *  dive  deeper  and 
come  up  drier '  than  any  other  man. 
The  expedition  has  contrived  just  to 
surpass  all  previous  explorers  at  all 
points.  The  *  Alert  *  has  been  further 
north  than  any  other  vessel  in  the  world. 
Captain  Markham  and  Mr.  Parr  have 
been  nearer  the  Pole  than  any  other 
men.  The  crews  have  passed  through 
the  longest  period  of  darkness  without 
seeing  the  sun  that  has  ever  been  faced 
by  human  beings,  and  they  have  endured 
the  most  intense  cold  that  has  ever  been 
registered.  All  this  is  very  satisfactory, 
though  some  disappointment  has  been 
expressed  that  they  did  not  actually  at- 
tain the  Pole.  Nevertheless,  on  all  hands, 
full  justice  has  been  done  to  the  gallantry 
of  officers  and  men,  and  every  one  gives 
a  willing  tribute  of  admiration  to  the 
personal  bravery  and  self-devotion  with 
which  hardships  and  privations  have 
been  borne.  It  need  hardly  be  said  to 
those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  real 
objects  to  be  attained  that  failure  to 
reach  the  actual  Pole  is  not  of  itself  a 
jnatter  of  regret.  No  doubt  the  national 
vanity  would  have  been  flattered  if  the 
English  flag  had  actually  waved  from  a 
staff  planted  over  the  axis  of  rotation  of 
the  earth  ;  but  it  would  have  been  but 
an  empty  boast,  and  one  for  which  the 
English  people  would  not  wish  any  offi- 
cer to  sacrifice  the  lives  of  his  people  or 
the  safety  of  his  ship. 

It  is  only  by  very  slow  degrees  and  by 
continual  steady  perseverance  that  any 
reliable  lines  can  be  traced  on  the  great 
blank  tract  which  in  Polar  charts  betrays 
the  extent  of  our  ignorance ;  and  it  would 
be  as  easy  to  fall  into  the  mistake  of  un- 
dervaluing the  achievements  of  our  ex- 
plorers as  to  err  in  the  opposite  extreme. 
It  is  true  that  the  sledging  parties  of 
Nares  and  Stephenson  have  only  laid 
down  a  few  miles  of  coast,  have  correct- 
ed, within  a  limited  area,  some  geo- 
graphical errors  committed  by  their  pre- 
decessors, have  exploded  at  least  one 
theory  to  which  some  geographers  fondly 
clung,  have  confirmed  the  results  previ- 
ously arrived  at  by  other  observers  of 
Polar  magnetic  phenomena,  and  have 
made  some  interesting  collections  of 
Arctic  fauna  and  flora.    This    is  all. 
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But  it  is  as  much  as  they  could  reasona- 
bly be  expected  to  do.  The  extent  of 
exploration  which  can  be  accomplished 
by  a  single  expedition  can  be  but  small 
when  a  mile  a  day  is  the  utmost  that  the 
strenuous  exertions  of  a  party  of  picked 
men  can  achieve ;  and  even  that  insig- 
nificant result  is  gained  by  toil  so  incred- 
ibly severe  as  to  prostrate,  in  the  space 
of  a  few  days'  journey,  one  party  after 
another  of  the  finest  men  in  our  navy 
with  fatigue  and  disease. 

It  is,  indeed,  a  matter  for  inquiry 
whether,  as  the  Pole  is  approached,  some 
climatic  influences  do  not  exist  detri- 
mental to  health  and  life  which  are  not 
in  operation  in  lower  latitudes.  In 
M'Qure's  .expedition,  more  than  three 
years  occurred  before  the  first  death 
from  scurvy  took  place.  In  Kane's  ex- 
pedition, two  men  only  died  in  two  years. 
The  *  Enterprise  *  was  four  winters  out ; 
the  *  Investigator,*  five ;  the  *  Assistance,' 

*  Resolute,*  and  *  North  Star,*  three  each. 
In  Sir  John  Ross*s  expedition,  the  *  Vic- 
tory *  was  out  three  years,  during  which 
she  was  two  years  beset  by  ice  in  the 
Gulf  of  Boothia,  and  in  all  that  time  only 
made  seven  miles  in  advance.  But  in 
each  of  these  instances  it  was  not  till  the 
third  year  that  despondency  and  its  con- 
comitant, sc  irvy,  attacked  them.  Most 
of  these  were  government  expeditions ; 
and  in  all,  the  general  health  of  the  crews 
was  excellent.  Indeed,  Dr.  Donnet, 
Deputy  Inspector-General,  of  Hospitals, 
who  was  surgeon  on  board  the  *  Assist- 
ance *  in  the  Arctic  expedition  of  1850-51, 
declares  that,  of  all  the  seas  that  are  vis- 
ited by  ships  of  the  British  Navy,  the 
Arctic  is  the  most  healthy.  In  the  face 
of  these  facts,  thus  vouched  by  the  most 
reliable  authority,  we  have  the  startling 
result  that  one  season  was  sufficient  to 
break  down   the  picked  crews    of  the 

*  Alert  *  and  the  *  Discovery.' 

Like  noble  fellows  as  they  are,  they 
would  not  have  hesitated  to  remain  if 
any  good  purpose  could  be  served  by 
doing  so  ;  but  under  the  circumstances 
it  was  a  matter  of  the  commonest  pru- 
dence to  bring  them  home.  It  is  due  to 
Sir  George  Nares  to  say  that  he  had  no 
option  in  the  matter.  *  You  should  use 
your  best  endeavors  to  rejoin  your  con- 
sort in  the  navigable  season  of  1876,  and, 
in  company  with  her,  return  to  England, 


provided  the  spring  exploration  has  been 
reasonably  successful.*  Such  were  the 
positive  instructions  given  to  him  by  the 
Admiralty  on  his  departure ;  but  that  is 
not  the  present  point.  The  question  is 
whether  the  picked  crews  of  the  Arctic 
ships  were  physically  fit  to  remain  out  a 
second  year ;  and,  in  point  of  fact,  they 
were  not.  It  is  true  that  they  had  a 
winter  of  unprecedented  length ;  but 
neither  that,  nor  the  absence  of  certain 
precautions,  of  which  we  have  heard  a 
great  deal  in  the  newspapers,  are  enough 
to  account  for  the  break-down  of  so  fine 
a  body  of  men  in  so  short  a  time,  unless 
we  suppose  the  climate  to  have  been  in 
some  manner,  not  as  yet  explained,  inju- 
rious to  health. 

But  to  our  point.     Why  should  any 
Arctic  expedition  be  undertaken  at  all  ? 
It  is  not  sufficient  to  say  that  England 
has  always  taken  the  lead  in  maritime 
adventure,  and  been  the  pioneer  in  many 
wild  lands  and  dangerous  seas.     If  that 
were  all,  we  might  leave  Polar  expedi- 
tions to  private  enterprise,  which  has  al- 
ways been  sufficient  to  spur  our  country- 
men on.     Love  of  excitement  has  been 
quite  inducement  enough  when  danger 
was  to  be  faced  or  honor  to  be  won  ;  but 
in  this  instance  ships  have  been  fitted 
out  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  officered 
by  the  pick  of  our  commanders,  and  the 
step  met  with  the  cordial  approbation  o^' 
the  English  people.     It  must  be  con- 
fessed, that  fear  of  seeing  our  laurels* 
wrested  from  us  by  the  generous  enthu- 
siasm of  our  neighbors  had  at  least  some^ 
thing  to  do  with  the  decision  arrived  at 
by  the  English  Government.     The  Aus- 
trians  had  sent  out  a  most  adventurous* 
expedition,  which  reached  a  very  higbt 
latitude  north-west  of  Novaya-Zemlya ;. 
but  they  were  unable  to  follow  up  their, 
good    fortune.       Germany  had    done 
good  work  in  East  Green)and.     Sweden 
had  sent  an  expedition  to  the  north  of: 
Spitzbergen,  which  nearly  attained  to  the.- 
same  latitude  reached  by  Parry  six-and- 
thirty  years    before.     The    Americans, 
also,  despatched  a  number  of  expeditions* 
between  the  years  1859  and  1873 ;  the 
last,  under  the  brave  but  ill-fated  Hall^. 
attained^  through  Smith  Sound,  to  the 
highest  latitude  ever  reached  by  a  ship 
till  then,  and  even  laid  claim  to  establish^ 
positions  in  the  direction  of  the  Pole  fair 
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above  the  eighty-third  parallel  of  lati- 
tude. 

The  partial  success  of  these,  turned 
the  scale  in  favor  of  the  equipment  of  an 
English  expedition.  The  Government 
were  already  more  than  half  inclined  to 
the  scheme,  which  had  the  support  .of 
the  most  distinguished  Arctic  explorers 
and  men  of  science  in  England.  The 
news  of  Hall's  discoveries,  with  very  in- 
adequate means,  finally  determined  them 
to  proceed.  Popular  sentiment  is  a  fac- 
tor not  to  be  despised  in  such  matters, 
and  the  light  in  which  the  expedition 
was  regarded  by  the  Navy  was  shown  by 
the  fact  that  half  the  Navy  List  applied 
to  be  employed,  and  men  volunteered  in 
such  crowds  for  the  ships  that  the  offi- 
cers fortunate  enough  to  be  ultimately 
selected  for  the  command  were  able  to 
select  the  very  flower  of  our  sailors. 
But  although  the  *  Alert  *  and  *  Discov- 
ery '  left  our  shores  in  the  midst  of  a 
chorus  of  popular  enthusiasm,  the  time 
of  national  excitement  had  been  preced- 
ed by  ten  years  of  hesitation.  The 
tragic  fate  of  Franklin  and  his  brave 
companions,  and  the  hardships  endured 
by  successive  parties  sent  to  relieve 
him  or  find  traces  of  his  fate,  for  many 
years  stayed  the  hand  of  those  with 
whom  rested  the  responsibility  of  order- 
ing new  expeditions.  It  was  natural 
that,  while  that  supreme  tragedy  was 
still  fresh  in  the  minds  of  men,  they 
should  remember  rather  the  responsibil- 
ity incurred  than  the  glory  to  be  won, 
and  tliough  many  experienced  officers 
who  had  taken  part  in  the  various  relief 
expeditions  were  ready  to  venture  again 
to  the  scenes  of  their  former  perils,  the 
signal  was  still  withheld. 

It  is  a  notable  fact  in  the  history  of 
Arctic  exploration  that  those  who  have 
once  engaged  in  it  seem  to  find  a  strange 
fascination  in  the  pursuit.  No  one  who 
has  once  ventured  into  the  mysterious 
region  can  resist  the  longing  that  impels 
him  to  go  there  again ;  in  vain  the  Ice 
King  parades  his  terrors,  in  vain  Ihe 
dreary  monotony  of  a  five  months*  night 
casts  its  warning  shadows  over  the  path. 
An  *  Old  Arctic  '  is  always  ready  to  sally 
forth  afresh  in  pursuit  of  the  ^antom 
Pole  which  has  always  eluded  his  pursuit. 
As  regards  the  present  expedition,  it  may 
be  truly  said  that  the  time  was  ripe  for 
a  further  attempt  on  the  part  of  Eng- 


land. Public  opinion,  both  popular  and 
scientific,  was  in  favor  of  it ;  and  it  was 
generally  felt  that,  unless  our  country 
was  content  to  abandon  the  leading 
place  she  has  always  held  in  maritime 
discovery,  it  was  time  for  her  to  bestir 
herself. 

The  conditions  of  Arctic  exploration 
are  vastly  different  now  from  what  they 
were  when  Franklin  and  his  gallant  com- 
panions set  forth.  Steam  has  made  it 
easy  to  advance  under  circumstances 
which  would  have  stopped  the  ships  of 
earlier  mariners.  Accumulated  experi- 
ence has  mapped  out  practicable  high- 
ways through  wilds  where  in  Franklin's 
time  each  step  in  advance  was  the  result 
rather  of  fortunate  experiment  than  of 
certain  knowledge.  Sledge  travelling 
has  been  brought  almost  to  a  science^ 
and  the  equipment  of  an  Arctic  ship  is 
as  well  understood  as  that  of  an  ordi- 
nary surveying  vessel.  It  was  said  by 
those  who  were  most  active  in  promot- 
ing the  expedition  that  the  two  great 
risks  of  former  voyages,  starvation  and 
scurvy,  might  be  absolutely  eliminated 
from  the  list  of  probable  casualties. 
Unfortunately  in  the  case  of  the  latter 
malady  the  assertion  has  not  been  ful- 
filled, but  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that, 
when  once  a  proper  system  of  relief  and 
communication  between  the  ships  was 
arranged,  the  contingency  of  death  by 
hunger  did  not  assume  any  formidable 
proportions. 

The  problems  presented  by  science 
for  solution,  which  an  Arctic  expedition 
might  be  reasonably  expected  to  solve, 
are  not  very  numerous  or  very  import- 
ant. They  might  set  a  few  doubts  at 
rest,  and  put  a  few  theories  to  the  test 
of  actual  experiment ;  but  they  were  not 
likely  to  break  ground  in  any  field  of 
knowledge  hitherto  unworked ;  and 
though  our  explorers  have  done  good 
honest  work  in  several  ways,  none,  prob- 
ably, would  be  more  ready  than  them- 
selves to  acknowledge  that  the  part  of 
their  duty  which  has  been  performed 
with  the  greatest  satisfaction,  has  been 
that  of  planting  the  English  flag  several 
miles  nearer  the  Pole  than  the  foot  of 
man  has  ever  trod  before.  We  may  as- 
sign high-sounding  reasons,  and  keep  up 
our  dignity  about  the  matter,  but  the 
adventurers  may  be  well  assured  that 
their  pluck  and  daring,  far  more  than 
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their  scientific  achievements,  have  gained 
for  them  the  applause  of  their  country- 
men. The  most  valuable  lesson  they 
have  taught  us  relates  to  the  morale  of 
our  sailors ;  and  without  undervaluing, 
as  the  following  pages  will  prove,  their 
scientific  achievements,  we  confess  that 
the  part  of  their  stirring  record  on  which 
we  dwell  with  most  satisfaction  is  that 
which  describes  the  cheery  good-humor 
kept  up  through  the  long  night,  when, 
for  five  long  months,  as  in  Byron's  dream, 

'  Morn    came,     and     went,    and    came,    and 
brought  no  day.' 

We  read  with  such  unmixed  satisfac- 
tion of  the  truly  heroic  endurance  exhib- 
ited by  the  sledge  parties  under  Mark- 
ham  and  Beaumont  that  we  hardly  care 
to  inquire  whether  any  minor  objects  of 
scientific  interest  have  been  left  unat- 
tained.  That  which  was  really  of  most 
value  was  the  strict  discipline  kept  up 
under  conditions  which  seem  almost 
fitted  to  disintegrate  society,  and  reduce 
those  who  are  exposed  to  them  to  a  mass 
of  selfish  human  beings  struggling  each 
for  himself.  Experience  shows  that 
English  sailors  can  endure  such  tests, 
but  it  is  none  the  less  important  that  we 
should  be  occasionally  reminded  that  the 
old  stuff  is  still  available.  We  are  too 
apt  to  look  upon  that  instinct  of  disci- 
pline which  characterises  the  English 
race  as  a  mere  matter  of  course  ;  that  it 
is  not  so  may  be  seen  by  the  records  of 
the  *  Polaris  *  expedition  after  the  death 
of  Hall.  Let  those  who  doubt  either 
the  reality  of  the  danger  to  be  feared  or 
the  just  cause  we  have  for  national  pride 
and  thankfulness  at  the  completeness 
with  which  it  has  been  avoided,  read  the 
significant  words  of  Mr.  Robeson,  Secre- 
tary of  the  American  Navy,  in  his  letter 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
'  Experience  has  confirmed  me,*  he 
writes,  *  in  the  conviction  that  there  is 
little  of  either  success  or  safety  in  any 
trying,  distant,  and  dangerous  expedi- 
tion, which  is  not  organised,  prosecuted, 
and  controlled  under  the  sanctions  of 
military  discipline.'  Mr.  Robeson  had 
before  him  as  he  wrote  the  recent  fate  of 
an  expedition  in  which,  after  the  leader's 
death,  the  subordination  of  the  survivors 
broke  down,  and  showed  utter  weakness 
in  the  essentials  of  discipline  and  cohe- 


sion. Under  infinitely  greater  hard- 
ships, our  own  men  came  out  nobly. 

When  once  the  despatch  of  an  expedi- 
tion was  resolved  upon,  the  next  consid- 
eration was  to  decide  on  the  route  which 
it  was  to  pursue.  On  that  point  a  great 
variety  of  information  had  gradually 
been  amassed.  A  special  committee 
appointed  by  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society  were  unanimous  in  favor  of  the 
route  by  Smith  Sound.  No  less  than 
five  admirals,  all  of  them  distinguished 
in  Arctic  navigation,  were  members  of 
this  committee.  Sir  George  Back,  Col- 
linson,  Ommanney,  Richards,  Sir  Leo- 
pold M*Clintock,  and  Sherard  Osborn,  sat 
upon  it,  as  well  as  some  distinguished 
non-professional  persons.  It  is  not  a  lit- 
tle curious  that  a  society  entirely  uncon- 
nected with  Government  should  be  able 
to  obtain  the  service  of  a  body  of  men 
whose  names  add  such  weight  to  their 
expression  of  opinion  on  an  extremely 
technical  subject.  They  were,  indeed, 
of  high  authority.  Sir  George  Back  was 
the  Nestor  of  English  explorers;  he 
served  in  the  first  Arctic  expedition  of 
this  century  ;  he  had  himself  explored  a 
larger  portion  of  the  Arctic  region  than 
any  other  living  man ;  and  one  of  the 
finest  exploits  of  recent  times  was  his 
winter  passed  in  the  pack,  and  subse- 
quent safely-accomplished  return  across 
the  Atlantic  with  the  sinking  '  Terror.* 
CoUinson  and  M^Clure  both  commanded 
exploring  ships,  and  one  made  the  North- 
West  Passage.  Ommanney,  Osborn,  and 
Richards,  had  all  served  in  or  command- 
ed expeditions.  M^Clintock,  of  all 
searchers,  alone  brought  home  authentic 
relics  and  records  of  Franklin. 

The  committee  recommended  the 
route  by  Smith  Sound  for  three  principal 
reasons :  that  of  all  the  ways  in  which 
the  Pole  has  been  attacked  it  alone  gives 
a  certainty  of  exploring  a  previously  un- 
known area  of  considerable  extent ;  that 
it  yields  the  best  prospect  of  valuable 
discoveries  in  various  branches  of  sci- 
ence, and  that,  from  the  continuity  of 
the  land  from  the  eighty-second  parallel, 
to  the  open  sea,  it  promises  reasonable 
security  for  the  retreat  of  the  crews,  in 
case  of  disaster  to  the  ships.  These 
opinions  were  much  fortified  by  the  re- 
port of  the  crew  of  the  *  Polaris,'  who 
were  the  only  persons  acquainted  with 
the  upper  waters  of  the  sound.    Admiral 
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Inglefield  did  not  pass  the  entrance ; 
Dr.  Kane  and  Dr.  Hayes  wintered  only 
a  few  miles  inside  of  it ;  but  the  *  Polaris/ 
a  mere  river  steamer,  not  by  any  means 
too  well  fitted  for  the  work  of  Arctic  ex- 
ploration, was  able,  in  one  working  sea- 
son, to  pass  up  the  strait  for  a  distance 
of  250  miles  without  any  hindrance  what- 
ever to  the  highest  latitude  ever  attained 
by  a  vessel.  The  committee  laid  great 
stress  on  the  fact  reported  by  the  *  Po- 
laris,* that  there  was  navigable  water  still 
to  the  north  of  the  highest  point  she 
reached.  It  now  appears  that  this  was  a 
mistake,  and  that  the  sea  to  the  shores 
of  which  this  little  vessel  with  its  crew  of 
twenty-five  men  was  carried,  is  impassa- 
ble. It  will  never  be  sailed  by  mortal 
keel  till  the  distant  day  when  Time  shall 
turn  his  hour-glass  once  more  and  sweep 
away  the  paleocrystic  ice  into  the  limbo 
which  already  holds  the  relics  of  bygone 
glacial  ages.  The  brave  leader  of  that 
expedition  lay  down  to  die  on  the  shores 
of  the  icy  ocean.  A  monument,  erected 
by  British  sailors,  marks  his  grave.  The 
survivors,  deprived  of  his  firm  hand,  and 
abandoned  to  distracted  councils,  found 
their  way  home  through  frightful  difii- 
culties;  yet  in  doing  so  they  uncon- 
sciously added  another  to  the'  many  rea- 
sons which  already  pointed  out  the  road 
they  pioneered  as  the  best  to  follow. 
On  their  return  voyage  a  large  portion  of 
the  crew  became  detached  from  the  ship 
and  floated  away  helplessly  on  a  great 
field  of  drift  ice.  For  187  days — -from 
the  15  th  of  October  to  the  21st  of  April 
— they  remained  on  their  dreary  prison, 
and  during  that  time  were  drifted  by  the 
current  right  down  Davis  Strait  from 
the  entrance  of  Whale  Sound  to  the  coast 
of  Labrador.  This  added  another  proof 
to  those  which  already  existed  of  a 
southern  current  always  setting  from  the 
Pole.  In  the  same  manner  the  ship 
*  Resolute '  was  driven  from  the  north  ; 
so  was  the  *  Fox '  in  the  first  year  of 
M*Clintock's  search  for  Franklin ;  so  too 
was  the  ship  *  Advance  ;*  while  on  the 
opposite  side  of  Greenland  the  German 
expedition  of  1870,  after  the  wreck  of 
the  *  Hansa,*  drifted  down  from  latitude 
of  72°  to  Cape  Farewell.  To  these  we  may 
add  the  experience  of  Parry  in  his  sledge 
journey  from  Spitzbergen  northward 
across  the  Polar  pack.  The  experience 
thus  gained  by  so  many  concurrent  ob- 


servations went  far  to  prove  that  those 
who  advanced  towards  the  Pole  by  way 
of  Smith  Sound  need  not  be  under  the 
apprehension  of  being  permanently 
beset,  as  had  too  often  been  the  case  with 
expeditions  in  other  parts  of  the  Polar 
regions. 

For  these  reasons,  the  route  by  Smith 
Sound  was  ultimately  selected.  The 
Scientific  Committee  of  the  Geographical 
Society,  aided  by  a  similar  committee 
appointed  by  the  Royal  Society,  drew  up 
a  series  of  detailed  remarks,  which  were 
afterwards  embodied  in  official  instruc- 
tions to  Sir  George  Nares,  and  gave  the 
final  shape  to  his  plans  and  proceedings. 
Our  readers  are  probably  well-acquainted 
with  their  scheme,  so  far  at  least  as  it 
has  been  carried  out  by  the  actual  pro- 
ceedings of  the  expedition.  It  is  suffi- 
cient to  say,  in  general  terms,  that  the 
committee  recommended  the  equipment 
of  two  moderate-sized  screw  steamers, 
one  to  be  stationed  at  a  point  within  the 
entrance  to  Smith  Sound,  the  other  to 
advance  as  far  as  possible  to  the  north- 
ward, preserving  communication  with 
the  depot  vessel.  They  proposed  that 
sledge  parties  should  start  in  the  early 
spring,  and  explore  the  unknown  region 
in  various  directions,  while  the  scientific 
staff  on  board  the  respective  ships  would 
be  able  to  prosecute  researches  both  on 
shore  and  on  the  ice.  They  thought 
that  in  the  improbable  event  of  acci- 
dents, the  expeditions  could  retreat  to 
the  Danish  settlements  in  Greenland. 
The  memorandum  in  which  the  Arctic 
Committee  embodied  their  views  of  the 
advantages  which  would  accrue  to  vari- 
ous branches  of  science  by  the  renewal 
of  Arctic  exploration  is,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected from  the  eminence  of  the  persons 
who  composed  it,  of  very  great  value. 
Not  only  did  they  collect  within  the 
space  of  a  short  memorandum  a  com- 
pendium of  all  the  results  they  antici- 
pated, but  both  the  Royal  Society  and 
the  Royal  Geographical  Society  under- 
took a  larger  work.  They  appointed 
editorial  committees  to  gather  together 
all  the  scattered  memoranda  which  could 
be  gleaned  from  periodicals,  or  from 
books,  respecting  Arctic  exploration. 
The  Royal  Society,  in  its  publication, 
dealt  with  physical  matters — astronomy, 
terrestrial  magnetism,  meteorology,  zo- 
ology, and  botany ;  while  the  Gec^raphi- 
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cal  Society's  publication  was  devoted 
principally  to  geography,  hydrography, 
and  ethnology.  In  fact,  a  whole  Arctic 
library,  more  comprehensive  than  has 
ever  before  been  compressed  into  so 
small  a  compass,  is  to  be  found  in  these 
two  valuable,  though  they  can  scarcely 
be  called  readable,  volumes.  The  Ad- 
miralty   selected    two    vessels — H.M.S. 

*  Alert '  and  the  whaling-vessel  *  Blood- 
hound,* which  was  forthwith  bought 
into  the  Navy  and  renamed  the  *  Discov- 
ery.' The  Hydrographer  of  the  Admir- 
alty was  directed  to  furnish  an  estimate 
of  the  probable  expenses.  The  purchase 
of  two  suitable  vessels,  their  fitting  and 
equipment,  their  stores,  scientific  gear, 
victualling,  and  coal,  he  set  down  for  the 
first  year  at  56,000/.  The  total  cost  for 
two  years  and  a  half,  including  wages 
and  salaries,  he  put  down  at  100,000/. ; 
adding  that,  should  the  expedition  return 
in  less  than  two  years  and  a  half,  the  ex- 
pense would  be  proportionably  dimin- 
ished. The  stores  sent  by  the  United 
States  Government  for  the  relief  of  the 

*  Polaris '  were  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  English ;  the  only  condition  being 
that,  in  the  event  of  the  stores  being 
used,  a  proper  inventory  and  appraise- 
ment should  be  made  by  order  of  the 
commander ;  and  that,  if  the  pendulum 
should  be  found  in  its  cache  at  Lifeboat 
Cove,  it  should,  after  use  by  the  British 
expedition,  be  returned,  together  with 
any  other  instruments,  and  such  arms, 
implements,  and  books,  as  might  be  re- 
covered, to  the  United  States. 

The  expedition  was  ready  for  sea  at 
the   end  of  May    1875.     The^  'Alert,' 

*  Discovery,'  and  Valorous,'  which  latter 
vessel  was  to  accompany  them  to  Disco 
with  stores,  left  Bantry  Bay  on  the  2nd 
of  June,  and,  after  meeting  heavy  weather 
during  the  whole  of  that  month,  arrived 
at  Upernivik  on  the  22nd  of  July.  The 
Governor  of  North  Greenland  supplied 
them  with  dogs,  and  when  they  started 
from  Upernivik  the  two  ships  had  sixt/ 
of  these  animals  on  board. 

Upernivik  may  be  considered  the  fur- 
thest limit  of  well-explored  and  accu- 
rately known  waters.  Thenceforth  their 
voyage  was  one  of  discovery  as  well  as 
of  adventure.  Although  the  voyage  up 
Smith  Sound  presented  only  the  ordinary 
difficulties  and  dangers  of  Arctic  naviga- 
tion, both  ships  encountered  their  full 


amount  of  exciting  adventure.  One 
such  scene,  mentioned  by  Sir  George 
Nares,  affords  an  illustration  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  icebergs,  floating  with  their 
bases  deep  down  in  under  currents, 
sometimes  crash  their  way  through  floe 
ice  drifting  in  an  exactly  opposite  direc- 
tion under  the  influence  of  wind  or  sur- 
face current.  On  the  night  of  the  sth  of 
August  both  the  ships  were  beset  in  the 
pack  opposite  Cape  Albert,  at  the  mouth 
of  Hayes  Sound.  They  were  secured 
in  the  floe  about  a  hundred  yards  apart, 
and  found  themselves  drifting  rapidly 
towards  an  iceberg.  Both  ships  were  at 
once  prepared  for  a  severe  nip,  with  rud- 
ders and  screws  unshipped.  *At  first 
the  "  Discovery"  was  apparently  in  the 
most  dangerous  position ;  but  the  floe  in 
which  they  were  sealed  up,  by  wheeling 
round,  while  it  relieved  Captain  Ste- 
phenson from  any  immediate  apprehen- 
sion, brought  the  "  Alert"  directly  in  the 
path  of  the  advancing  mass,  which  was 
steadily  tearing  its  way  through  the  in- 
termediate surface  ice.  The  "Alert" 
was  saved  in  the  nick  of  time  by  the 
splitting  up  of  the  floe.' 

On  the  morning  of  the  25th  of  August, 
after  fighting  their  way  through  the  ice 
for  many  days  with  constant  labor,  they 
discovered  a  large  and  well-protected 
harbor  inside  an  island  immediately  west 
of  Cape  Bellot,  on  the  northern  shore  of 
Lady  Franklin  Sound.  Finding  that 
this  harbor  was  suitable  in  every  way  for 
winter  quarters,  and  the  abundance  of  the 
spare  Arctic  vegetation  in  the  neighbor- 
hood giving  every  promise  of  game  being 
procurable.  Sir  George  Nares  determined 
to  leave  the  *  Discovery  *  here  for  the 
winter,  and  to  push  forward  with  the 
*  Alert '  alone.  On  the  morning  of  the 
I  St  September  the  *  Alert '  passed  up 
Robeson  Strait,  running  before  a  strong 
gale  nine  knots  and  a  half  an  hcur.  At 
noon,  having  carried  Her  Majesty's  ship 
into  latitude  82°  24'  N.,  a  higher  lati- 
tude than  any  vessel  had  ever  before  at- 
tained, the  ensign  was  hoisted  at  the 
peak.  Sir  George  Nares  was  now  fairly 
embarked  on  the  Polar  Ocean ;  but  he 
at  once  found  himself  confronted  with 
that  stupendous  ice  which  had  stopped 
Collinson,  M*Clure,  Parry,  Franklin, 
and,  in  fact,  every  voyager  that  ever  em- 
barked upon  its  waters.  In  another 
hour  he  was  standing  to  the  westward, 
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between  the  pack  and  the  land,  and  be- 
fore nightfall  the  *  Alert  *  had  reached 
the  extreme  point  of  her  journey. 

Henceforth,  whatever  had  to  be  done 
was  to  be  done  by  the  scientific  men  and 
sledging  parties  of  the  expedition. 

The  space  into  which  the  *  Alert '  and 
*  Discovery  '  had  so  far  forced  their  way 
is  that  which  on  an  ordinary  terrestrial 
globe  is  covered  by  the  brass  hour  cir- 
cle ;  on  the  actual  earth  it  is  absolutely  un- 
known. Taking  the  Pole  as  the  centre 
of  this  inhospitable  waste,  there  are  only 
three  points  in  the  surrounding  circle 
where  the  foot  of  man  has  approached 
it  within  eight  degrees  or  480  geograph- 
ical miles.  These  three  points  are  in 
60°  longitude  east  from  Greenwich, 
where  the  Austrians  under  Weyprecht 
and  Payer  made  their  remarkable  dis- 
coveries ;  in  longitude  20°  E.,  where,  as 
far  back  as  1827,  Sir  Edward  Parry  got 
up  to  latitude  82°  40' ;  and  in  longitude 
60°  W.,  where  both  the  Americans  under 
Hall  and  our  latest  expedition  have 
fought  their  way  within  the  magic  circle. 
But  this  is  the  limit ;  no  human  foot  has 
ever  yet  got  up  to  the  parallel  of  84°. 
Following  the  circumference  of  the  80th 
parallel  westward  from  the  scene  of 
Nares'  researches,  we  find  that  it  passes 
far  to  the  north  of  the  vast  cluster  of 
islands  among  which  Sir  John  Franklin's 
expedition  was  lost.  But  neither  there, 
nor  to  the  north  of  Russian  America, 
nor  of  Behring  Strait,  nor  of  the  long 
coast-line  of  Siberia,  do  we  know  of  any 
land  that  stretches  upwards  towards  the 
Pole.  A  glance  at  the  map  will  show 
that  within  the  basin  of  the  Polar  Sea, 
there  is  no  indication  of  anything  like  a 
continent,  or  even  a  large  island,  in  the 
whole  space  between  the  Siberian  and 
American  shores  and  the  Pole.  At  one 
time  it  was  a  favorite  idea  with  geograph- 
ical theorists  that  the  space  around  the 
Pole  was  an  open  sea.  Dr.  Augustus 
Petermann,  the  German  geographer,  was 
indefatigable  in  his  attempts  to  uphold 
this  belief.  It  was  only  finally  set  at  rest 
by  Captain  Markham's  adventurous 
sledge  journey  in  the  spring  of  the  pres- 
ent year.  The  Polar  Sea,  as  far  as  we 
know  it,  is  studded  with  islands ;  and, 
reasoning  from  analogy,  there  are 
grounds  for  the  conclusion  thai  the  re- 
maining, or  unknown  portion,  is  similar 
in  character  to  that  which  has  been  al- 


ready surveyed.  One  of  the  points 
which  it  was  hoped  the  English  expedi- 
tion would  decide  was  whether  there  was 
a  water  communication,  on  the  north 
coast  of  Greenland,  between  the  Atlantic 
and  the  Polar  Sea,  or  whether,  as  some 
supposed,  Greenland  is  part  of  a  Polar 
continent.  But  though  accumulating 
evidence  points  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
is  an  island,  the  matter  still  lies  outside 
the  limits  of  positive  proof. 

The  whole  of  the  Polar  basin  westward 
and  northward  of  the  Parry  Islands  ap- 
pears to  be  occupied  by  a  huge  field  of 
ice,  different  in  character  from  anything 
found  elsewhere  in  the  Arctic  regions. 
Sir  Robert  M*Clure  traced  it  from  Beh- 
ring Strait  to  the  north-west  of  Banks 
Land,  round  a  great  curve  of  more  than 
a  thousand  miles.  Sir  George  Nares 
found  it  to  the  north  of  Smith  Sound, 
and  gave  it  the  distinctive  name  of  pale- 
ocrystic  ice.  Admiral  Sherard  Osbom 
describes  it  as  "  a  vast  floating,  glacier- 
like mass,  surging  to  and  fro  in  ah  en- 
closed area  of  the  Arctic  Sea."  Admiral 
Osbom  concludes  that  there  must  be 
land,  or  at  least  islands,  between  Spitz- 
bergen  and  Behring  Strait,  because  the 
paleocrystic  ice  never,  even  in  the  most 
furious  gales,  moves  far  away  from  the 
American  shore.  If  there  had  been 
space  for  it  to  move  north,  he  says,  the 
furious  south  storms  which  sweep  over 
the  North  American  contineht  would 
blow  it  far  in  that  direction,  and  bring 
its  masses  down  into  the  Atlantic  by 
way  of  Spitzbergen  ;  whereas,*as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  it  never  goes  more  than  a  few 
miles  off  the  American  coast,  leaving  a 
narrow  belt  of  water,  and  directly  the 
gale  abates,  it  surges  back  again,  with  its 
edge  grounding  in  12  fathoms  of  water. 

The  same  phenomenon  occurred  along 
its  eastern  edge,  where  the  great  ice-field 
impinged  on  the  archipelago  at  Banks 
Island ;  and  Sir  George  Nares  made  a 
similar  observation  as  regards  the  north 
shore  of  Grinnell  Land,  where  the 
*  Alert '  passed  the  winter.  We  quote 
isolated  lines  from  a  passage  spread  over 
two  or  three  pages,  remarking  that  the 
evidence  thus  given  by  Sir  George  is 
quite  unconscious,  as  the  passage  under 
consideration  relates  primarily  to  the 
safety  of  his  ship,  and  not  to  the  nature 
of  the  ice.  He  says,  *  On  leaving  Robe- 
son Channel,  immediately  the  land  trends 
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to  the  westward,  the  coast-line  loses  its 
steep  character,  and  the  heavy  ice  is 
stranded  at  a  distance  of  100  to  200 
yards  from  the  shore,  forming  a  fringe 
of  detached  masses  of  ice  from  20  feet 
to  upwards  of  60  feet  in  height  above 
water,  and  lying  aground  in  from  8  to 
12  fathoms.* 

Sir  George  secured  his  ship  inside  this 
protecting  barrier,  and,  two  days  later, 
during  a  squall  from  the  south-west,  *  the 
pack  slowly  retreated  towards  the  north- 
east. .  .  .  The  gale  continued  all 
night,  and  drove  the  pack  two  miles  off 
shore.  .  .  .  On  the  morning  of  the 
2nd  of  September  the  wind  suddenly 
shifted  to  north-west,  bringing  the  pack 
rapidly  in  towards  the  land.* 

These  extracts  strikingly  confirm  Sher- 
ard  Osborn's  description  of  the  *  glacier- 
like mass  surging  to  and  fro  in  an  en- 
closed area,*  which  we  gave  above. 

The  paleocrystic  ice  is  of  most  tre- 
mendous character.  Sir  George  Nares 
tells  us  that  its  motion  is  entirely  differ- 
ent from  that  produced  by  the  meeting 
of  ordinary  floes.  '  In  the  latter  case 
the  broken  edges  of  the  two  pieces  of 
ice,  each  striving  for  the  mastery,  are 
readily  upheaved,  and  continually  fall 
over  with  a  noisy  crash.  In  the  former, 
the  enormous  pressure,  raising  pieces 
frequently  30,000  tons  in  weight  in  com- 
parative silence,  displays  itself  with  be- 
coming "solemnity  and  grandeur.*  It 
may  be  imagined  what  obstacles  such 
ice  presents  to  the  advance  of  loaded 
sledges  ;  yet  over  it  the  advance  of  Cap- 
tain Markham  towards  the  Pole  had  to 
be  made. 

The  geographical  question  whether 
Greenland  is  or  is  not  an  island,  which 
was  presented  for  solution  to  the  explor- 
ing parties  of  Sir  George  Nares,  is  not 
one  of  idle  or  even  of  merely  scientific 
curiosity.  It  is  one  which  practically 
affects  the  lives  and  well-being  of  all 
inhabitants  of  the  temperate  regions  of 
the  earth.  As  it  can  be  shown  that  our 
temperate  climate  depends  upon  the  na- 
ture and  direction  of  ocean  currents,  any 
alteration  in  these  phenomena  would 
produce  most  startling  effects  upon  our 
well-being.  The  climate  of  Europe  it- 
self in  no  small  degree  depends  upon  the 
atmospheric  condition  of  the  Pole :  the 
development  thereof  extremely  low  tem- 
perature necessarily  leads  to  correspond- 


ing changes  of  pressure  and  other  at- 
mospheric disturbances,  the  effects  of 
which  are  felt  far  into  the  temperate 
zone.  To  such  an  extent,  indeed,  is  the 
temperature  of  the  Equatorial  regions 
lowered,  and  that  of  the  temperate  and 
Polar  regions  raised,  by  means  of  ocean 
currents,  that,  if  these  were  to  cease,  and 
each  latitude  were  to  depend  exclusively 
on  the  heat  received  directly  from  the 
sun,  only  a  small  portion  of  the  globe 
would  be  habitable  for  the  present  order 
of  human  beings. 

In  the  northern  hemisphere  two  im- 
mense oceans  extend  from  the  fequator 
to  the  north,  and  between  them  lie  two 
great  continents,  which  contain  by  far 
the  larger  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
earth.  Owing  to  the  earth's  spherical 
form,  too  much  sun  heat  is  received  at 
the  Equator,  and  too  little  in  high  lati- 
tudes, to  make  the  earth  a  suitable  habi- 
tation for  the  human  race,  unless  there 
existed  some  compensating  influence. 
The  ocean  alone  can  afford  this  compen 
sation ;  it  alone  can  convey  heat  in  its 
bosom  to  distant  shores.  To  the  winds 
belongs  the  task  of  distributing  it.  They 
charge  themselves  with  warmth  and 
moisture  by  contact  with  the  sea,  and 
convey  them  in  the  form  of  mist  and 
rain  over  the  surface  of  the  land.  Upon 
this  twofold  arrangement  depends  the 
thermal  condition  of  the  earth. 

There  is  a  difference  of  about  80°  be- 
tween the  mean  temperature  of  the 
Equator  and  the  Poles.  The  mean  tem- 
perature of  the  Equator  is  about  80°,  and 
that  of  the  Pole  a  little  more  than  2° 
Fahrenheit.  But,  were  each  part  of  the 
globe's  surface  to  depend  only  upon  the 
direct  heat  which  it  receives  from  the 
sun,  there  ought  to  be  a  difference  of 
more  than  200°.  The  annual  quantity 
of  heat  received  at  the  Equator  is  to  that 
received  at  the  Pole  as  12  to  5.  It  is 
the  office  of  the  ocean  to  reduce  this 
great  discrepancy  within  limits  compati- 
ble with  human  existence.  If  no  warm 
water  were  conveyed  from  the  Equator 
to  the  Pole,  the  temperature  of  the  Equa- 
tor would  rise,  and  that  of  the  Pole  would 
sink.  Taking  the  temperature  of  stellar 
space  as  the  standard  of  comparison,  the 
Equator  would  be  135°  above  and  the 
Pole  83°  below  zero  of    Fahrenheit.* 

*  The  temperature  of  stellar  space  is  239''  ; 
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The  Equator  would  therefore  be  55° 
warmer  than  at  present,  and  the  Pole  S^^ 
colder,  a  condition  of  affairs  under  which, 
it  is  obvious,  no  human  beings  could 
live.  Assuming  for  a  moment  that  the 
warm  water  which  produces  this  equalis- 
ing effect  is  the  Gulf  Stream,  it  would 
follow  that  the  stoppage  of  that  stream 
would  reduce  the  temperature  of  London 
to  something  very  little  higher  than  that 
which  now  exists  at  the  Pole,  and  that 
about  40°  represents  the  actual  rise  at 
London  due  to  the  influence  of  the  Gulf 
Stream.  If  this  be  true,  it  is  evident 
that  to  us  in  England  the  Gulf  Stream 
makes  all  the  difference  between  a  mod- 
erate and  an  absolutely  uninhabitable 
abode.  But  is  it  the  Gulf  Stream  which 
passes  into  the  Polar  regions  ?  Are  the 
seas  round  Greenland  and  Spitzbergen 
heated  by  its  warmth  ?  A  glance  at  the 
map  will  show  that  the  Polar  ice-sea, 
enormous  in  extent  though  it  be,  is  land- 
locked, and  communicates  with  the  other 
oceans  of  the  globe  only  through  three 
openings,  two  of  which  hardly  exceed  the 
size  of  large  rivers,  while  even  the  third 
is  of  no  very  great  extent ;  these  three 
openings  are  Behring  Strait,  Smith  Sound, 
and  the  Greenland  Sea.  A  strong  cur- 
rent  sets  from  the  Pole  to  the  southward 
through  each  of  these  channels.  It  is 
plain  that  the  water  of  these  currents  is 
not  composed  of  melting  ice,  for,  if  it 
were,  the  Pole  would  soon  be  free  from 
obstruction.  Whence  then  does  it  come  ? 
So  large  a  quantity  of  cold  water  con- 
stantly flowing  from  the  Polar  regions 
into  the  Atlantic  makes  it  certain  that  an 
equal  mass  flows  in  from  south  to  north  ; 
and  if  we  look  at  the  map,  it  is  hard  to 
resist  the  conviction  that  this  must  be 
the  Gulf  Stream.  Behring  Strait,  the 
only  opening  from  the  Polar  region  to 
the  Pacific,  is  too  shallow  to  admit  of 
the  passage  of  any  considerable  warm 
stream  as  under  current.  It  is  nowhere 
more  than  thirty  fathoms  in  depth,  and 
the  greater  part  of  that  depth  is  occupied 
by  a  cold  southerly  current  which  runs 
through  it  from  the  Pole.  But  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  Gulf  Stream  finding  its 


when  therefore  the  proportion  I2  to  5  between 
the  Equator  and  the  Pole  is  reached,  the  Equa- 
tor will  be  374°  and  the  pole  156*  above  that  of 
stellar  space  ;  that  is,  the  Equator  would  be 
+  135°  Fahrenheit,  and  the  Pole  — 83'. 


way  into  the  Polar  Sea  must  depend  on  ' 
Greenland  being  an  island.  If,  as  Dr. 
Petermann,  the  German  geographer,  who 
bore  the  principal  part  in  fitting  out  the 
last  German  expedition,  still  asserts, 
Greenland  stretches  away  across  the  Pole 
in  the  direction  of  Behring  Strait,  some 
other  theory  must  be  devised  to  account 
for  the  known  facts,  and  this  is  why  it 
was  hoped  that  Sir  George  Nares*  expe- 
dition would  have  set  this  question  at 
rest. 

As  soon  as  the  ships  were  fairly  frozen 
in,  they  began  to  prepare  for  the  long 
winter.  A  few  preliminary  trials  were 
made  with  the  sledges,  and  some  depots 
of  provisions  were  placed  in  readiness 
for  the  spring  operations,  but  the  travel- 
ling parties  were  soon  recalled,  and  all 
hands  set  to  work  to  organise  the  routine 
of  work  and  amusements  which  were  to 
keep  up  the  spirits  and  consequently  the 
health  of  the  men  during  142  days  of 
darkness. 

It  was  during  this  time  that  the  scien- 
tific officers  devoted  their  attention  to 
the  work  of  their  observatories.  Those 
of  the  '  Alert '  were  a  large  and  lofty 
series  of  snow-houses,  connected  together 
by  a  snow  gallery.  Here  magnetic  ob- 
servations were  taken,  the  general  result 
of  which  is  understood  to  confirm  those 
of  which  the  scientific  world  are  already 
possessed ;  but  as  they  are  not  yet  pub- 
lished, we  can  only  speak  of  them  in 
very  general  terms.  The  same  remark 
applies  to  the  meteorological,  astronom- 
ical, and  polariscope  observations,  and 
to  those  made  with  the  spectroscope  and 
electrometer. 

A  similar  observatory  was  constructed 
at  Discovery  Bay,  and  there  the  same 
scientific  routine  was  pursued  as  in  the 
northern  ship.  Captain  Stephenson, 
moreover,  had  an  opportunity  which 
Nares  had  not,  of  making  a  series  of 
very  valuable  tidal  observations.  On 
one  point  only  was  there  any  notable 
failure ;  and  that  was  one  to  which  we 
look  with  considerable  regret,  though  it 
was  caused  by  meteorological  and  other 
physical  difficulties  with  which  it  was  im- 
possible to  cope.  It  was  found  impossi- 
ble to  use  the  pendulum  for  determining 
the  exact  value  of  gravitation  at  the 
Pole,  and  the  consequent  perfecting  of 
our  knowledge  of  the  shape  of  the  earth. 
There  are  two  reasons  why  the  Pole 
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should  be  selected  as  the  scene  of  such 
experiments,  viz.,  that  there  gravitation 
is  at  its  maximum,  and  the  counteracting 
centrifugal  force  at  its  minimum.  Grav- 
itation is  greatest  at  the  Pole  because  the 
Equatorial  diameter  of  the  earth  is  some- 
what in  excess  of  the  Polar  diameter,  and 
the  compressed  portion  of  a  spheroid  at- 
tracts a  body  on  its  surface  more  power- 
fully than  the  more  convex  portion,  being 
more  compact  in  mass,  and  the  active 
forces  collectively  nearer  the  surface. 
Centrifugal  force  is  insensible,  because, 
as  one  may  easily  see  by  whirling  a 
weight  at  the  end  of  a  string,  centrifugal 
force  is  proportionate  to  rapidity  of  rota- 
tion ;  and  as  there  is  no  rotation  what- 
ever at  the  Poles  of  the  earth,  gravita- 
tion is  there  entirely  unopposed  by  cen- 
trifugal force. 

At  the  Equator  the  rotation  is  very 
rapid ;  and  gravitation,  violently  op- 
posed by  centrifugal  force,  is  at  its  min- 
imum. It  follows  that  gravitation  in- 
creases from  the  Equator  to  the  Pole  in 
a  certain  definite  proportion ;  a  body 
which  weighs  195  lbs.  at  the  Equator 
weighs  194  lbs.  at  the  Pole ;  this  propor- 
tion finds  mathematical  expression  in 
the  statement,  that  the  element  of  grav- 
ity, due  to  centrifugal  force,  varies  every- 
where as  the  square  of  the  cosine  of  the 
latitude.  Now,  a  pendulum  swinging 
freely  backwards  and  forwards  is  im- 
pelled by  gravity  alone,  and  as  the  time 
which  a  weight  would  take  to  fall  through 
a  space  equal  to  the  length  of  the  pen- 
dulum bears  a  certain  known  proportion 
to  its  time  of  oscillation,  we  are  en- 
abled, by  observing  the  rate  of  the  oscil- 
lations of  a  pendulum  of  known  length, 
to  deduce  from  it  what  length  of  pendu- 
lum would  in  that  place  beat  exact  sec- 
onds, and  consequently  how  far  a  body 
would  fall  in  a  second — in  other  words, 
the  force  of  gravitation  at  that  place.* 

A  pendulum  which  beats  seconds  in 
London  is  too  slow  at  the  Equator,  and 
requires  to  be  shortened.     This  is  easy 


*  (i.)  The  oscillations  of  a  pendulum  in  small 
arcs  are  all  made  in  equal  times. 
(2.)  The  time  of  oscillation  is  proportionate 

to  the  length  of  the  pendulum. 
(3.)  The  time  of  oscillation  is  to  the  time  in 
which  a  body  would  fall  from  a  state  ol 
rest  down  the  length  of  the  pendulum 
as  the  periphery  of  a  circle  to  its  diam- 
eter. 


to  understand  when  we  know  that  grav- 
ity decreases  towards  the  Equator.  Ex- 
periments have  been  made  with  the  pen- 
dulum in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Sir 
Edward  Sabine  carried  it  from  the 
Equator  to  Spitzbergen,  and  it  was 
hoped  that  the  present  expedition  would 
give  us  the  results  of  observations  taken 
at  the  Pole  itself.  All  preparations  were 
made  for  that  purpose,  but  the  severity 
of  the  climate  proved  too  much  for  the 
clock-work.  It  was  not  till  after  several 
attempts  that  the  idea  was  finally  aban- 
doned. Captain  Stephenson  writes  in 
March  1876  : — 

'Commander  Beaumont  had  everything 
readv  for  observations  with  the  pendulum  ai 
the  beginning  of  this  month,  being  in  hopes 
a  milder  temperature  would  have  allowed  the 
clock  to  go,  but  the  very  severe  weather  frustrat- 
ed his  expectations.  This  being  the  last  month 
the  clock  can  be  rated  bv  the  transit  of  stars, 
having  now  perpetual  aaylight,  he  was  pre- 
pared to  make  a  great  effort.  It  remains  to  be 
proved  whether  the  observations  can  be  carried 
out  with  sufficient  accuracy  by  means  of  the 
sun  alone.  If  this  is  not  successful,  the  only 
other  opportunity  would  be  in  the  autumn,  dur- 
ing  the  few  days  between  the  re-appearance  of 
the  stars  and  the  advent  of  a  temperature  that 
would  stop  the  clock,  stars  of  the  first  mag- 
nitude being  visible  at  night  during  the  first 
week  in  October.'* 

But  it  was  not  to  be.  The  machinery 
of  the  clocks  employed  would  not  stand 
the  severe  cold ;  the  oil  froze  in  the 
works,  and  they  would  not  go  at  all.  It 
will  easily  be  understood  that  observa- 
tions on  the  length  of  a  second  must  be 
conducted  with  minute  accuracy  to  be 
of  any  value,  and  under  the  circum- 
stances this  was  not  attainable.* 

The  collective  indications  of  observa- 
tions already  made  clearly  show  the  gen- 
eral accuracy  of  the  law  deduced  from 
theory  as  to  the  increase  of  gravity  as 
the  Pole  is  approached;  but  there  are 
so  many  disturbing  causes,  owing  to 
irregularities  in  the  shape  of  the  earth's 
surface  that  it  is  impossible  to  project 
from  observations  made  in  different  parts 
of  the  earth  such  a  curve  as  will  har- 
monise them  all.  It  is  tolerably  certain 
that  the  general  result  already  arrived  at 
will  not  be  disturbed  by  any  future  ope- 
rations. The  earth  is  known  to  be  a 
slightly  oblate  spheroid,  and  any  correc- 
tion of  its  form  as  now  assumed  will 


*  'Report,*  p.  9,  sect.  no. 
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probably  be  very  minute,  and  will  be 
useful  only  in  mathematical  calculation 
of  the  highest  refinement.  We  may 
therefore  easily  console  ourselves  for  the 
failure  of  Commander  Beaumont's  at- 
tempt. 

The  sun  re-appeared  on  the  ist  of 
March,  and  the  explorers  were  almost 
immediately  on  foot.  By  the  end  of  the 
month  all  the  pioneer  expeditions  had 
done  their  work,  and  on  the  3rd  of  April 
the  long  journey  sledges  took  their  de- 
parture. Three  weeks  later,  when  Ste- 
phenson, after  despatching  his  own  par- 
ties, went  up  to  the  *  Alert,'  to  confer 
with  Nares,  none  but  a  few  officers,  who 
had  returned  from  pioneer  sledging  jour- 
neys, and  some  invalids,  were  left  on 
board  the  ships.  The  northern  division 
under  Markham  and  Parr  were  off  in  the 
direction  of  the  Pole ;  Aldrich  was  sur- 
veying Grinnell  Land  to  the  west ;  Raw- 
son  and  Egerton  were  away  laying  a 
depot  on  the  north  shore  of  Greenland  ; 
Beaumont  had  started  with  heavier 
sledges  in  their  track  ;  surveying  parties 
were  away  from  the  *  Discovery  *  laying 
down  I.ady  P'ranklin  Sound  and  Peter- 
mann  Fiord ;  the  naturalists,  hunters, 
explorers,  and  photographers,  were  busy 
in  their  several  avocations.  Every  one 
was  taking  advantage  with  feverish  ea- 
gerness of  the  short  interval  of  summer. 

Nearly  opposite  to  the  spot  where  the 
*  Discovery '  passed  the  winter  were  the 
winter  quarters  of  the  American  explor- 
ing expedition,  commanded  by  Hall  in 
the  year  1872.  Polaris  Bay,  as  it  is 
called,  lay  just  across  Robeson  Channel, 
and  a  considerable  quantity  of  stores 
had  been  left  there  by  the  Americans, 
and  were  now  at  the  disposal  of  Beau- 
mont for  his  Greenland  exploration. 
The  *  Polaris  '  expedition  had  found  that, 
in  1872,  the  ice  broke  up  in  Robeson 
Channel  in  the  month  of  May.  Beau- 
mont was  not  to  return  till  June  15 ;  it 
was,  therefore,  necessary  to  provide  some 
means  for  him  to  cross  the  strait  in  case 
he  should  arrive  on  its  shores  after  the 
ice  had  begun  to  move.  Captain  Ste- 
phenson determined  to  have  a  boat  con- 
veyed across  the  ice  to  the  *  Polaris*  de- 
pot, there  to  await  the  return  of  the  ex- 
plorers, and  a  party  started  with  that  end 
m  view.  Captain  Stephenson  followed 
with  light  sledges,  and  overtook  them  at 
Hall's  Rest. 


The  object  of  Captain  Stephenson's 
personal  presence  on  that  occasion  may 
be  gathered  from  the  following  extract : — 

'  On  the  following  day,  the  American  flag 
being  hoisted,  a  brass  tablet  prepared  in  Eng- 
land was  erected  at  the  foot  of  Captain  Hall's 
grave  with  due  solemnity.  It  bore  the  follow- 
ing  inscription  ; — 

*  Sacred 

to  the  Memory  of 

Captain  C.  F.  Hall, 

of  the  U.  S.  Ship  "  Polaris," 

who  sacrificed  his  Life 

in  the  advancement  of  Science, 

on  the  8th  November,  1871.  . 

'  This  Tablet  has  been  erected  by  the  British 
Polar  expedition  of  1875,  who,  following  in  his 
footsteps,  have  profited  by  his  experience.* 

Captain  Hall,  of  the  *  Polaris,'  was  a 
man  of  iron  frame  and  great  personal 
courage.  He  had  prepared  himself  for 
the  work  before  him  by  long  residence 
among  the  Esquimaux.  He  learned 
their  language  and  adopted  their  habits, 
in  a  way  that  might,  perhaps,  have  been 
found  impossible  by  a  man  of  more  deli- 
cate nurture.  As  his  friend  and  bio- 
grapher says,  *  He  learned  to  like  the  re- 
pulsive food  the  Esquimaux  lived  on ; 
fasting,  when  it  was  scarce,  with  the 
sang-froid  of  one  "  to  the  manner  bom," 
and  relishing  the  blubber,  when  it  camei 
with  the  best  of  them.'  He  was  stoutly 
and  very  powerfully  built,  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  i)ortraits  we  have  seen  of  him, 
his  features  were  as  rugged  as  his  heart 
was  kindly.  He  had  not  the  advantage 
of  a  liberal  education,  but  he  was,  though 
not  a  seaman  by  profession,  an  expert 
navigator,  and  was  remarkable  for  the 
neatness  and  precision  of  his  astronomi- 
cal observations.  The  main  fault  in  his 
character,  and,  in  fact,  the  one  which  at 
last  endangered  the  safety  of  his  expe- 
dition, is  thus  dealt  with  by  no  un- 
friendly hand  : — 

'  The  extent  to  which  he  was  able  to  over- 
look the  insolence  and  impertinence  of  those 
who  owed  him  duty  and  allegiance  is  some- 
thing marvellous  to  consider.  Indeed,  he  car- 
ried this  too  far.  Had  he  dealt  more  sternly 
with  the  beginnings  of  insubordination,  we 
might  have  had  a  far  different  story  to  tell  ;  but 
every  other  feeling  and  sentiment  were  swal- 
lowed  up  in  the  absorbing  desire  to  get  north.* 

It  is,  indeed,  impossible  now  to  know 
what  would  have  been  the  result  if  Hall 
had  been  able  to  impress  his  own  strong 
hopes  and  belief  on  those  who  composed 
his    expedition.     Immediately  after  his 
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death  they  broke  up  into  parties  without 
union  or  cohesion,  animated,  as  it  would 
seem,  by  an  overmastering  desire  to  re- 
turn home.  Upon  the  details  of  the  disin- 
tegration of  the  expedition,  and  the  mis- 
erable accusations  and  recriminations 
which  followed  it,  we  have  no  intention 
of  dwelling;  the  whole  matter  has  been 
subjected  to  searching  examination  in 
America,  and  we  only  allude  to  it  in 
order  to  record  the  deliberate  opinion  of 
the  naval  court  which  examined  the  sur- 
vivors of  the  expedition.  The  worst  ac- 
cusation, and  one  which,  it  would  seem, 
poor  Hall  himself  believed  in,  was  that 
he  died  by  poison  administered  by  his 
own  people.  This  the  court  emphati- 
cally rejected  as  untrue. 

While  the  sledging  parties  were  away, 
Mr.  Hart,  naturalist  of  the  *  Discovery,' 
found  coal  near  the  winter  quarters  of 
his  ship.  To  our  minds  this  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  results  of  the  expe- 
dition. It  opens  out  a  whole  range  of 
speculations  as  to  cosmical  phenomena 
of  the  most  primary  importance.  Coal 
is  but  the  accumulated  decay  of  a  luxu- 
riant vegetation,  which  demanded  a  long 
period  of  warmth  and  moisture,  differing 
in  the  widest  degree  from  the  climatic 
condition  of  the  Pole  at  the  present  time. 
It  has  been  long  known  that  the  northern 
part  of  the  Parry  Islands  abounded  with 
carboniferous  rocks,  and  coal  has  been 
found  and  worked  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent in  Greenland,  but  now  we  know  that 
it  extends  almost  to  the  Pole  itself.  It 
is,  therefore,  no  matter  of  conjecture,  but 
of  certainty,  that  a  luxuriant  vegetation 
and  considerable  heat  existed  where  we 
now  find  only  the  accumulated  ice  of 
ages. 

It  is  the  generally  received  opinion 
both  among  geologists  and  botanists  that 
the  flora  of  the  coal  period  does  not  in- 
dicate tlie  existence  of  a  tropical,  but  of 
a  moist  and  equable,  climate.  Tree 
ferns  range  as  far  south  as  New  Zealand, 
and  araucanian  pines  occur  in  Norfolk 
Island.  A  great  preponderance  of  ferns 
and  lycopodiums,  says  Sir  Charles  Lyell, 
indicates  moisture,  equability  of  temper- 
ature, and  freedom  from  frost,  rather 
than  intense  heat.  The  atmosphere 
during  the  coal  period  probably  resem- 
bled the  climate  which  we  endeavor  arti- 
ficially to  represent  in  our  hot-houses. 
But  it  is  not  sufficient  for  the  production 


of  coal  that  there  should  be  a  climate 
suitable  to  the  growth  of  a  luxuriant  veg- 
etation. It  is  almost  equally  essential 
that  immediately  after  the  decay  of  such 
vegetation  it  should  be  preserved  by  be- 
ing covered  over  by  a  thick  deposit  of 
sand,  mud,  or  clay.  For  this  end  it  was 
necessary  that  the  area  on  which  the 
plants  grew  should  be  submerged,  and 
that  in  a  cold  rather  than  in  a  warm  sea. 

The  generally  admitted  theory  of  coal 
formation  is  this,  that  the  coal  trees  grew 
near  broad  estuaries  and  on  immense 
plains  but  little  elevated  above  the  sea- 
level;  that  after  the  growth  of  many 
generations  of  trees  the  plain  was  sub- 
merged under  the  sea,  and  in  process  of 
time  covered  over  with  sand,  gravel,  and 
sediments  canied  down  by  the  streams 
from  the  adjoining  land ;  that  the  sub- 
merged plain  afterwards  became  again 
elevated  above  the  sea-level,  and  formed 
the  site  of  a  second  forest  which  after 
the  lapse  of  long  centuries  was  again 
submerged.  The  alternate  process  of 
submergence  and  emergence  went  on  till 
we  have  a  succession  of  buried  forests 
with  immense  stratified  deposits  between, 
which  ultimately  become  converted  into 
beds  of  coal.  • 

Oscillation  of  the  land,  so  often  re- 
peated, has  been  the  wonder  and  de- 
spair of  geologists ;  for  any  theory  which 
pretended  to  account  for  the  presence  of 
coal — in  Greenland,  for  instance,  or  at 
the  Pole — was  bound  as  a  condition  of 
success  to  account  not  only  for  alterna- 
tions of  climate  in  the  icy  region  of  the 
north,  in  itself  a  formidable  problem,  but 
for  the  oscillation  of  the  land  alternately 
below  and  above  the  sea-level  as  many 
times  as  there  were  thicknesses  or  seams 
in  the  coal,  for  evidently  during  the 
formation  of  each  seam  the  land  must 
have  been  alternately  once  submerged 
and  once  elevated.  This,  in  fact,  was 
one  of  the  unsolved  problems  of  geology ; 
it  was  long  suspected  that  its  final  solu- 
tion must  be  referred  to  the  astronomer, 
but  unluckily  the  great  masters  of  that 
science  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century  darkened  counsel  by  rejecting, 
on  what  now  appears  to  be  insufficient 
grounds,  the  explanation  that  lay  ready 
to  their  hands.  There  are  only  two  as- 
tronomical causes  which  could  be  sup- 
posed to  materially  affect  the  climate  of 
the  earth.    One  was  a  change  in  the  ob* 
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Hquity  of  the  ecliptic,  and  the  other  a 
change  in  the  earth's  orbit.  Laplace 
calculated  the  possible  variation  of  obli- 
quity of  the  ecliptic,  and  pronounced  it  so 
insignificant  as  to  cause  little  effect  on  cli- 
mate in  general,  and,  a  fortiori^  to  have 
had  no  effect  whatever  on  the  climate  of 
the  Pole.  He  also,  after  calculating  the 
extreme  limit  of  variation  in  the  form  of 
the  earth's  orbit,  agreed  with  Herschel, 
Lagrange,  and  other  celebrated  men, 
that  this  must  also  be  put  aside.  The 
question  was  thenceforth  looked  upon  as 
settled ;  which  was  an  error,  for  they 
decided,  as  lawyers  are  supposed  to  de- 
cide, not  on  the  merits  of  the  case,  but 
on  the  case  as  submitted  to  them. 

We  lately  showed  in  this  *  Review '  that 
physical  causes  now  at  work  could  have 
produced,  and  probably  did  produce,  the 
alternate  and  repeated  submersion  and 
emergence  of  the  earth.  We  will  now  try 
whether,  by  similar  reasoning,  it  can  be 
shown  how  alternate  climates  succeeded 
each  other  at  the  Pole.  It  is  only  nec- 
essary to  deal  with  one  Pole,  for  what- 
ever happened  at  one  Pole,  the  same 
phenomena  would  occur  in  each  instance 
J  0,000  or  12,000  years  later  at  the  other. 
There  is  a  slight  annual  change  in  what 
is  called  the  longitude  of  the  perihelion  ; 
that  is,  the  earth  is  not  exactly  in  the 
same  part  of  her  journey  round  the  sun, 
at  the  time  of  the  equinox,  in  successive 
years.  The  consequence  follows,  that 
m  process  of  time  the  equinoctial  point 
travels  right  round  the  orbit.  As  the 
path  of  the  earth  is  an  ellipse,  and  not  a 
circle,  and  the  sun  occupies  one  of  the 
foci,  the  earth  at  any  ^iven  season  is 
never  exactly  the  same  distance  from  the 
sun  two  years  running.  The  position  of 
the  earth  at  the  equinox,  or  at  the  sol- 
stice, for  example,  would  shift  right  round 
the  orbit  in  20,000  years ;  so  that,  what- 
ever was  the  position  of  the  earth  in 
summer,  say  in  the  Year  One,  by  the  Year 
10,000  the  position  of  the  earth  in  sum- 
mer would  have  shifted  half  round  the 
orbit,  and  would  occupy  the  position 
which  was  occupied  by  it  in  winter  in  the 
Year  One. 

If  the  North  Pole  were  subjected  to 
any  given  combination  of  circumstances 
in  the  Year  One,  the  South  Pole  would 
be  subjected  to  similar  conditions  about 
10,000  years  later.  If,  therefore,  we  can 
discover  any  combination   of    circum- 


stances which  at  a  particular  time  would 
produce  a  condition  of  perpetual  ice  in 
the  northern  hemisphere,  and  perpetual 
summer  in  the  soathem,  we  may  be  sure 
that  10,000  years  later  there  will  be  per- 
petual summer  in  the  north  and  perpet- 
ual ice  in  the  south.  And  this  see-saw 
would  continue  until,  in  the  course  oC 
ages,  alteration  of  the  degree  of  eccen-« 
tricity  of  the  earth's  orbit  would  remove 
the  inducing  cause.  Now,  there  was 
such  a  combination  of  circumstances ;  in 
fact  there  have  been  several  such  com- 
binations. There  was  one  about  240,000 
years  ago,  and  it  lasted  about  150,000 
years.  During  the  whole  of  that  time 
the  [changes  from  warm  to  cold  climate 
every  10.000  or  12,000  years  must  have 
been  of  the  most  extreme  character. 
During  that  period  the  climate  of  the 
Pole  probably  changed  from  the  extrem- 
ity of  heat  to  intensest  cold,  many  times. 
During  the  cold  periods,  the  weight  of 
ice  on  the  glaciated  hemisphere  would 
displace,  were  it  but  two  or  three  hun- 
dred feet,  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
earth ;  the  level  of  the  ocean  would 
change  to  accommodate  itself  to  the  new 
centre  of  gravity,  and  there  would  be  a 
submergence  of  the  land.  By  degrees, 
after  thousands  of  years,  the  ice  would 
begin  to  melt,  and  form  on  the  other 
hemisphere.  The  sea  would  return  to 
its  former  level,  and  there  would  be  an 
emergence  of  the  land.  This  is  the  sim- 
ple explanation  of  that  emergence  and 
subsidence  of  the  land,  within  compara- 
tively moderate  periods,  which  have  ap- 
peared to  geologists  to  demand  for  their 
accomplishment  millions  upon  millions 
of  ages. 

But  we  have  to  show  that  a  cause  has 
actually  existed  which  could  produce, 
through  many  thousand  years,  perpetual 
ice  in  one  hemisphere  and  contempo- 
raneously perpetual  summer  in  the  other. 
Astronomers  were  perfectly  right  in  say- 
ing that  no  change  which  is  astronomi- 
cally possible  in  the  eccentricity  of  the 
earth's  orbit  could  alone  produce  such  a 
condition  of  things ;  but  they  omitted  to 
take  into  consideration  the  fact,  that, 
though  change  of  eccentricity  could  not 
directly  cause  such  a  condition,  it  might 
bring  into  existence  causes  which,  oper- 
ating through  long  periods  of  time,  would 
indirectly  produce  it. 

The  earth's  orbit  approaches,  more  or 
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less,  nearly  to  a  circle.  The  major  axis 
never  changes ;  but  the  minor  axis 
varies  so  that,  when  the  earth's  orbit  is 
at  its  highest  eccentricity,  the  earth  is 
roughly  fourteen  million  miles  further 
from  the  sun  at  aphelion  than  at  perihe- 
lion. The  earth  moves  more  slowly  at 
aphelion  than  it  does  when  it  is  near  the 
sun  ;  and,  therefore,  if  the  northern  win- 
ter occurred  in  aphelion,  it  would  not 
only  be  fourteen  millions  of  miles  fur- 
ther from  the  sun  than  in  summer,  but, 
as  it  moved  more  slowly,  its  winter  would 
be  longer.  The  other  hemisphere  with 
Its  winter  in  perihelion  would,  at  the 
same  time,  be  nearer  the  sun  in  winter, 
and  get  its  winter  over  more  quickly. 

Year  by  year  the  aphelion  winter 
would  get  colder  and  colder ;  not  enough 
to  produce  what  is  called  glaciation  ;  but 
enough  to  make  a  great  and  general  low- 
ering of  temperature ;  then  would  come 
into  operation  certain  causes  affecting 
the  direction  of  ocean  currents,  to  com- 
plete the  work  which  astronomical  causes 
had  begun. 

A  great  deal  of  controversy  has  taken 
place  respecting  the  physical  cause  of 
the  circulation  of  ocean  currents.  Some 
have  attributed  it  to  differences  of  speci- 
fic gravity  between  the  Polar  and  Equa- 
torial water ;  some  to  difference  of  ther- 
mal condition  between  the  Equator  and 
the  Poles.  But  evidence,  in  our  opinion 
almost  irresistible,  points  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  ocean  circulation  is  due  to 
the  winds.  The  globe  may  be  said  to 
have  only  one  sea,  just  as  the  earth  has 
only  one  atmosphere.  We  are  so  accus- 
tomed to  think  of  the  Atlantic  and  Paci- 
fic as  separate  oceans,  and  the  currents 
of  the  ocean  as  independent  of  one  an- 
other, that  a  confusion  not  unnaturally 
results  from  the  idea  that,  supposing  the 
currents  to  be  due  to  the  winds,  their 
direction  must  follow  the  direction  of  the 
prevailing  winds  blowing  over  that  par- 
ticular sea.  The  currents  are,  however, 
only  members  of  a  grand  system  of  cir- 
culation produced  by  the  combined  ac- 
tion of  all  the  prevailing  winds  of  the 
globe ;  and  though  it  may  happen  that 
the  general  system  of  winds  may  in  some 
places  produce  a  current  directly  oppo- 
site to  the  direction  of  the  winds  blow- 
ing over  that  particular  sea,  in  general 
terms  it  may  be  said  that  the  direction 
of  the  main  currents  of  the  globe  agrees 


with  the  direction  of  the  prevailing 
winds.  For  example,  in  the  North 
Atlantic,  the  Gulf  Stream  bifurcates  in 
Mid-Atlantic;  so  does  the  wind.  The 
left  branch  of  the  stream  passes  north- 
eastward into  the  Arctic  regions,  and 
the  right  branch  south-eastward  by  the 
Azores ;  so  does  the  wind.  The  south- 
eastern branch  of  the  stream,  after  pass- 
ing the  Canaries,  re-enters  the  Equatorial 
current,  and  flows  into  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico ;  the  same  holds  true  of  the  wind. 
A  like  agreement  exists  in  reference 
to  all  the  leading  currents  of  the  ocean. 
This  is  particularly  seen  in  the  great 
Antarctic  current,  which,  instead  of  turn- 
ing to  the  left  under  the  influence  of 
the  earth's  rotation,  turns  to  the  right 
when  it  gets  into  the  region  of  westerly 
winds  between  40°  and  50°  south  lati- 
tude. Mr.  Croll  goes  so  far  as  to  say 
that  *  all  the  principal  currents  of  the 
globe  are  in  fact  moving  in  the  exact 
direction,  in  which  they  ought  to  move, 
assuming  the  v/inds  to  be  the  sole  impel- 
ling cause.  So  perfect  is  the  agreement 
between  the  two  systems  that,  given  the 
system  of  winds,  and  the  conformation 
of  sea  and  land,  the  system  of  oceanic 
circulation  might  be  determined  a  pri- 


on. 


»* 


Sir  George  Nares,  in  his  address  to 
the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  briefly 
but  boldly  expressed  similar  views.  He 
said,  *  The  sea  is  the  great  distributor  of 
heat.  The  two  well-known  trade  winds, 
blowing  across  the  warm  tropical  seas 
from  the  eastward,  and,  as  they  approach 
the  Equator,  gradually  changing  their 
course  more  to  the  northward  and  south- 
ward, till  they  may  almost  be  said  to 
meet,  by  the  never  ending  pressure  which 
they  exert  on  the  ocean  surface,  accu- 
mulate a  head  of  water  in  front  of  any 
obstruction  to  their  course,  and  this  flows 
naturally  away  towards  the  point  or 
points  of  least  resistance.'  That  is  the 
whole  case ;  but  it  must  be  understood 
that  the  currents  are  not  all  on  the  sur- 
face. The  surface  currents  follow  the 
direction  of  the  prevailing  winds;  the 
under-currents,  by  means  of  which  equi- 
librium is  restored,  generally  dive  down 
beneath  the  surface  current,  and  run  in 
the  opposite  direction.  Such  is  the  case 
with  the  Gulf  Stream,  which  passes  under 

*  Croll, '  Climate  and  Time,'  p.  214. 
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the  Polar  stream  on  the  west  of  Spitz- 
bergen,  the  latter  passing  in  turn  under 
the  Gulf  Stream  beyond  Bear  Island. 
The  Polar  streams  flow  southward  as 
surface  currents  as  long  as  they  remain 
under  the  influence  of  northerly  winds. 
When  they  reach  the  region  of  south- 
westerly winds,  they  disappear  under  the 
warm  waters  of  the  Gulf  Stream.  And 
this  for  the  simple  reason  that  in  each 
instance  the  stream,  as  Sir  George  Nares 
says,  will  take  the  line  of  least  resistance. 
In  the  case  of  a  stream  going  before  the 
wind,  this  will  be  on  the  surface  ;  when 
going  against  the  w4nd,  the  line  of  least 
resistance  will  be  some  distance  below  it. 
Now,  we  have  seen  how  great  an  influ- 
ence the  ocean  circulation  exerts  on  the 
climate  of  the  earth  ;  we  have  also  seen 
that  the  direction  of  ocean  currents  is 
determined  by  that  of  the  prevailing 
winds.  If,  therefore,  it  should  appear 
that  astronomical  causes  affect  the  gen- 
eral direction  of  the  winds,  it  will  be  evi- 
dent that  indirectly  the  same  astronomi- 
cal causes  influence  the  climate  of  the 
earth.  The  trade  winds  are  caused  by 
a  cold  in-draught  from  the  Poles  contin- 
ually rushing  towards  the  Equator,  there 
to  replace  the  rarefied  air,  which,  ascend- 
ing, forms  an  upper  current  north  and 
south.  If  the  earth  were  quiescent,  the 
lower  current  would,  in  both  hemispheres, 
blow  nearly  north  and  south  respectively  ; 
but  the  globe  revolves  on  its  axis  from 
west  to  east ;  its  velocity,  nothing  at  the 
Poles,  is  about  a  thousand  miles  an  hour 
at  the  Equator.  In  passing  from  high 
latitudes  to  the  Equator,  the  cold  cur- 
rents of  air  arrive  progressively  at  regions 
where  the  earth  is  revolving  with  more 
and  more  velocity.  The  air,  flowing 
from  the  north  and  south,  is  unable  to 
keep  up  with  this  continually  increasing 
rate  of  rotation ;  it  lags  behind,  and  thus 
forms  two  currents,  opposite  in  direction 
to  the  rotation  of  the  earth.  Thus,  by 
the  combined  efforts  of  the  rotation  of 
the  earth  and  the  difference  of  tempera- 
ture between  the  Poles  and  Equator,  two 
permanent  winds  are  formed,  to  which 
the  names  of  the  north-east  and  south- 
east trades  are  given.  Whichever  Pole 
is  the  coldest,  or  differs  most  in  tempera- 
ture from  the  Equator,  has  most  dis- 
turbance of  thermal  equilibrium  to  ad- 
just, and  sends  forth  the  strongest  wind. 
At  present,  the  south  is  the  coldest  Pole, 


and  the  south-east  trades  deflect  the 
Gulf  Stream  to  the  north.  But  suppose 
the  reverse  to  be  the  case,  and  the  north- 
ern winter  at  a  period  of  high  eccentri- 
city to  occur  in  aphelion  :  the  northern 
winds,  coming  from  what  would  then  be 
the  coldest  Pole,  would  overpower  the 
feebler  winds  of  the  south,  and  would 
blow  far  over  the  Equator  to  the  south- 
ward, the  warm  Equatorial  ocean  cur- 
rent would  be  deflected,  and  would  go  to 
swell  the  Brazilian  stream  flowing  to  the 
south,  Europe  would  soon  sink  to  a  tem- 
perature unfit  for  human  life,  and  a  gla- 
cial epoch  would  occur  at  the  North 
Pole.  At  length,  by  the  operation  of  the 
same  causes,  after  thousands  of  weary 
years,  the  scene  would  begin  to  change. 
The  precession  of  the  equinoxes  would 
cause  the  position  of  the  earth  in  sum- 
mer to  shift ;  the  northern  lands  would 
begin  to  emerge  from  the  waters  of  the 
icy  sea;  the  ice-floes  to  deposit  their 
boulder  on  the  lowlands ;  the  winter  to 
become  less  long  and  dreary;  finally 
would  come  a  complete  reversal — the 
northern  winter  occurring  at  last  in  peri- 
helion, the  difference  between  its  short 
mild  winter  and  its  long  summer  would 
almost  cease  to  be  appreciable;  and 
while  the  other  hemisphere  was  under- 
going the  greatest  extremes  of  summer 
heat  and  winter  cold,  the  northern 
would  enjoy  a  climate  like  that  of  perpet- 
ual spring.  Then,  as  in  the  former  case, 
the  action  of  the  winds  would  begin,  the 
south-east  trades  would  again  convey  the 
heated  Equatorial  water  to  the  Pole,  and 
a  climate  suitable  to  the  constitution  of 
the  coal  plants  would  ensue. 

It  is  by  cosmical  phenomena  such  as 
we  have  thus  briefly,  and  necessarily 
most  imperfectly,  described — phenomena 
grand  in  their  simplicity,  and  mighty  in 
their  action — that,  in  the  opinion  of  our 
most  trustworthy  modern  physicists,  the 
alternations  of  climate  at  the  Polei  and 
the  formation  of  the  Arctic  coal  meas- 
ures, have  been  caused.  But  these  views, 
though  held  by  many  able  natural  phi- 
losophers, have  yet  not  been  finally  ac- 
cepted by  a  portion  of  the  scientific 
world.  A  short  time  ago  a  paper  was 
read  before  a  learned  society,  proving 
fully  and  ably  that  no  appreciable  dis- 
placement of  the  earth's  axis  of  rotation 
could  be  due  to  any  possible  accumula- 
tion of  ice  at  the  Pole.    So  far  good. 
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But  in  the  discussion  which  followed,  it 
seemed  to  be  assumed  that,  if  such  were 
the  case,  there  was  an  end  of  any  possi- 
ble  explanation   of  the    tropical    flora 
proved  to  exist  at  the  Pole.   '  Some  went 
so  far  as  to  suggest  that,  if  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  Polar  axis  to  the  sun  had  not 
changed,  the  position  of  the  Pole  on  the 
earth   must  have   changed,  because,  as 
was  said,  a  Polar  night  of  five  months 
implies  a  condition  of  things  which  must 
have  been  fatal  to  the  life  of  the  light- 
loving  coal-trees,  which  could  not  live  in 
the  dark.     This  objection,  however,  is 
not    considered    a    valid    one   by    Dr. 
Hooker,  the  president  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, who  declares  that  the  difficulty  is 
much  greater  to  his  mind  of  conceiving 
plants   enduring   the   excitement  of  an 
Arctic  day  than  the  torpor  of  an  Arctic 
night.     He  adds,  as  an  illustration  of  his 
view,  that,  when  at  St.  Petersburg,  he  saw 
houses     containing     tropical     plants-r 
palms,  ferns,  and  the  like — covered  over 
during  the  winter  with  mats,  and  these 
again  with  snow,  till  the  plants  were,  for 
mqnths  together,  in  almost  total  dark- 
ness.    The  temperature  was  much  lower 
than  the  normal  requirements  of  such 
vegetation,  and  yet,  to  his  surprise,  when 
summer  returned,  the  plants  awoke  as  if 
it  were  from  long  sleep,  and  were  splen- 
did  specimens  of  health   and   growth. 
The  difficulty  arising  from  the  length  of 
the  Arctic  night  was  therefore  not  very 
formidable.     We  cannot  resist  ihe  pleas- 
ure of  adding  that  Dr.  Hooker,  who  will 
universally  be  allowed  to  be  the  first  liv- 
ing authority  on  such  subjects,  expressed 
this  opinion  in    conversation   with   the 
writer  of  these  pages,  and  kindly  accom- 
panied his  remarks  with  permission  to 
quote  them.     It  may  be  as  well  to  add 
— though  we  hope  we  have  already  made 
our  meaning  clear — that  the  alternate 
emergence  and  submersion  of  the  land 
of  the  Pole,  due  to  the  presence  of  the 
ice-cap,  is  not  produced  by  altering  the 
inclination  of  the  axis  of  rotation  of  the 
earth,  as  a  ship  would  be  made  to  float 
lopsided  by  piling  weights  on  one  side 
of  her  deck.     The  ice  operates  by  alter- 
ing the  position  of  the  centre  of  gravity. 
In  a  billiard  ball  the  centre  of  gravity  is 
in  the  exact  centre  of  the  ball ;  melt  a 
few  drops  of  lead  on  to  its  surface,  and 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  whole  mass 
will  shift  in  the  direction  of  the  lead. 
Nbw  SxRiis. — Vol.  XXV.,  No.  4 


So  on  the  earth :  the  weight  of  the  ice 
will  shift  the  centre  of  gravity  a  little  in 
the  direction  of  the  glaciated  Pole ;  the 
land  is  rigid  and  cannot  move ;  but  the 
particles  of  water  will  group  themselves 
round  the  new  centre,  and  consequently 
rise  upon  the  land. 

The  sledging  parties  of  the  expedition 
started  with  high  hopes  and  in  the  best 
spirits.  They  were  the  picked  men  of 
the  Navy,  and  formed  a  command  of 
which  any  officer  might  well  be  proud. 
But  almost  at  a  stroke  all  the  fair  ap- 
pearance of  things  was  changed.  In  one 
party  after  another  the  dreadful  scourge 
of  scurvy  broke  out,  which  used  once  to 
be  the  terror  of  our  Navy,  but  had  gradu- 
ally come  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  those 
preventible  maladies  which  had  been 
made  matter  of  past  history  by  mod- 
em appliances  and  science.  We  need 
not  dwell  much  on  the  terrible  theme;  it. 
has  been  matter  of  discussion  in  public 
and  in  private,  and  the  facts  of  the  case 
are  not  in  dispute.  The  sledges  started 
without  the  rations  of  lime-juice,  whicb 
by  some  is  said  to  be  an  absolute  pre- 
ventive,  and  the  chief  of  the  expedition 
has,  with  a  chivalry  and  candor  which 
do  him  honor,  whether  he  has  failed  in 
judgment  or  not,  declared  that  such  was 
the  fact,  and  that  the  omission  was  made 
by  his  orders  and  on  his  responsibility. 

As  soon  as  it  was  known  that  the  land, 
described  in  the  American  charts  did. 
not  exist,  it  was  a  matter  of  foregone 
conclusion  that  Captain  Markham  should 
fail  to  reach  the  Pole.  The  route  over 
which  he  had  to  travel  had  already  been 
surveyed  in  the  spring,  and  it  was. 
known  that,  as  soon  as  the  land  was  left, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  make  much 
head  over  the  paleocrystic  ice.  But  he 
did  all  that  mortal  man  could  do,  and^ 
to  say  the  truth,  all  that  he  was  meant 
to  do,  in  planting  the  British  flag  in  the 
highest  latitude  ever  reached  by  man.. 
We  can  now  say  to  our  friendly  rivals, 
Cest  d  vouSj  Messieurs.  It  has  taken 
nearly  fifty  years  to  beat  Parry  by  twenty 
miles  or  so.  We  can  rest  on  our  oars 
now  till  another  nation  beats  Markham 
and  Parr.  The  heroism  of  the  sledge 
crews  was  magnificent.  Overworked, 
overtired,  borne  down  by  the  weight  of  a 
dreadful  and  depressing  malady,  cold, 
hungry — for,  in  their  state  of  sickness,  it 
was  impossible  for  them  to  eat  the  avail* 
26 
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able  rations — tbey  struggled  on ;  they 
had  not  even  the  excitement  of  hope,  for 
they  well  knew  that  to  reach  the  Pole 
was  the  wildest  of  dreams.  As  one  man 
after  another  fell  a  victim  to  the  dread- 
ful malady,  they  put  him  on  the  sledges, 
and  went  on  with  the  additional  weight. 
It  was  not  till  they  were  utterly  exhausted 
that  they  turned  their  faces  towards  the 
ship.  When  within  thirty  miles  of  it, 
they  could  get  no  further,  and  Com- 
mander Parr  volunteered  to  go  off  alone 
into  the  dreadful  desert  on  the  chance 
of  reaching  the  ship  and  bringing  back 
assistance  to  the  sufferers.  He  arrived 
unable  to  articulate  from  exhaustion. 
We  need  hardly  say  that  the  whole  of 
the  officers  on  board  volunteered  for  the 
relief  sledges,  and  within  an  hour  were 
on  the  road.  Of  seventeen  of  the  finest 
men  of  the  Navy  who  composed  the 
original  party,  but  five  were  able  to  walk 
alongside.  One  was  dead,  and  the  re- 
mainder in  the  last  extremity  of  illness. 

The  case  of  the  Greenland  explorers 
was  even  worse.  Commander  Beaumont 
quitted  his  ship,  the  *  Discovery,*  on  the 
6th  of  April,  and  arrived  at  the  *  Alert ' 
on  the  1 6th,  whence  he  made  his  final 
start,  and  had  hardly  advanced  more 
than  a  few  miles  before  his  party  were 
attacked  with  the  same  blight  as  had 
prostrated  the  northern  division.  Even 
on  his  outward  journey,  man  after  man 
fell  sick,  and  had  to  be  carried  on  the 
sledges.  The  20th  of  May,  more  than  a 
month  from  the  time  of  his  departure,  he 
was  still  fighting  his  way  along  the  coast 
of  North  Greenland. 

We  give  almost  at  random  a  few  lines 
from  his  journal.  They  will  show  what 
kind  of  trial  he  and  his  men  were  endur- 
ing, and  under  what  circumstances  disci- 
pline was  maintained. 

*  In  the  meantime  the  men  had  been  strug- 
gling on  as  best  they  could,  sometimes  drag- 
ging the  sledge  on  their  hands  and  knees  to 
relieve  their  aching  legs,  or  hauling  ahead 
with  a  long  rope  and  standing  pulls.  .  .  .  No- 
body will  ever  believe  what  hard  work  this  be- 
comes, but  this  may  give  them  some  idea  of  it. 
When  halted  for  lunch,  two  of  the  men  crawled 
for  two  hundred  yards  on  their  hands  and 
knees  rather  than  walk  unnecessarily  through 
this  awful  snow.  .  .' 

\nd  this  was  an   advancing   exploring 
irty! 
A  few  days  later  : — 

*  For  two  days  previous  they  ha4  been  un- 


able to  change  or  even  reach  any  of  their  foot 
gear,  and  now  Paul  was  as  bad  ;  and  for  the 
remainder  of  the  time  each  man,  as  he  arrived 
at  that  stage  of  disease,  had  to  be  dressed  and 
prepared  for  the  day's  journey  every  morning 
and  put  to  bed  in  the  evening.' 

Still  later  :— 

'Next  march  Dobing  broke  down  alto- 
gether, and  Jones  felt  so  bad  he  did  not 
think  he  could  last  much  longer.  Poor  fel- 
lows !  disappointment  at  the  change  of  routes 
had  much  to  do  with  it.  This  was  our  darkest 
day.  We  were  forty  miles  off  Polaris  Bay  at 
the  very  least,  and  only  Gray  and  myself  to 
drag  the  sledge  and  the  sick.  The  thing  did 
not  seem  possible.  .  .  . 

*  The  work  towards  the  end  became  exces- 
sively severe  on  account  of  the  narrowness  of 
the  passes.  The  sledge  had  to  be  unloaded 
and  the  sick  lowered  separately  in  the 
sail.  .  .  . 

*  On  the  evening  of  the  24th  we  started  for 
our  last  journey  with  the  sledge,  as  I  thought ; 
for  finding  that  Jones  and  Gray  were  scarcely 
able  to  pull,  I  had  determined  to  reach  the 
shore  at  the  plain,  pitch  the  tent,  and  walk 
over  by  myself  to  Polaris  Bay,  to  see  if  there 
were  anyone  there  to  help  us ;  if  not,  come 
back,  and,  sending  Jones  and  Gray,  who  could 
still  walk,  to  the  depot,  remain  with  the  sick 
and  get  them  on  as  best  I  could.  But  I  thank 
God  [it  did  'not  come  to  this,  for  as  we  were 
plodding  along  the  now  water-sodden  floe 
towards  the  shore,  I  saw  what  turned  out  to 
be  a  dog  sledge  and  three  men,  and  soon 
after  had  the  pleasure  of  shaking  hands  with 
Lieutenant  Rawson  and  Dr.  Coppinger. 
Words  cannot  express  the'  pleasure,  relief, 
and  gratitude,  we  all  felt  at  this  timely  meet- 
ing. It  did  the  sick  men  all  the  good  in  the 
world.* 

To  quote  from  the  journal  of  Com- 
mander Aldrich,  who  led  the  western 
division,  would  be  to  repeat  the  same 
dreadful  details.  The  party  broke  down, 
and  were  supported  by  the  same  pluck, 
and  brought  back  alive — that  is  all  one 
can  say — by  the  help  of  God  and  the 
same  determined  courage.  Surely  noth- 
ing finer  was  ever  recorded  than  this  ad- 
vance of  three  sledges,  one  to  the  north, 
another  to  the  east,  a  third  to  the  west, 
laden  down  with  sick  and  dying  men,  in 
obedience  to  an  order  to  do  their  best, 
each  in  their  separate  direction.  And 
nothing  more  touching  was  ever  penned 
than  the  narratives,  full  of  tenderness 
and  simplicity,  in  which  the  sailor  writ- 
ers tell  their  story. 

It  is  the  old  story — too  common  in 
English  annals — the  organisation  broke 
down,  and  individual  heroism  stepped  in 
to  save  the  honor  of  the  day.  But  at 
what  a  cost ! — Quarterly  Review. 
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The  great  squalid  Empire  that  stretch- 
es from  the  Polar  Sea  to  the  southern 
border  of  the  Caspian,  and  from  Germany 
to  China,  has  been  described  in  a  hun- 
dred works,  has  been  the  subject  of 
counties^  articles,  and  is  every  day  spok- 
en of  with  the  fluent  readiness  of  entire 
ignorance  in  every  newspaper  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  yet  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  book 
before  us  gives  the  English  reader  his 
first  chance  of  learning  some  of  the  facts 
best  worth  knowing  about  Russia's  social 
structure,  her  administrative  system,  her 
religious  varieties,  the  daily  life  and 
movement  of  her  peoples,  and  the  forces 
and  conditions  that  have  brought  them 
to  their  present  stage  in  the  march  of 
civilisation.  Mr.  Mackenzie  Wallace 
has  brought  to  the  study  of  social  phe- 
nomena in  Russia  the  same  industry, 
patience,  and  power  of  scientific  reflec- 
tion that  were  brought  by  his  eminent 
namesake  to  the  study  of  birds  and  in- 
sects in  the  Malay  Archipelago.  In 
other  words,  he  has  taken  a  foreign 
country  seriously.  He  went  Hke  any 
other  traveller  to  spend  a  few  months, 
but  found  the  study  so  interesting  that 
he  remained  there  for  six  years.  He  con- 
demned himself  to  a  long  period  of  exile 
in  an  obscure  village  in  order  to  acquire 
a  thorough  conversational  mastery  of  the 
very  difficult  language  of  the  country. 
He  thought  nothing  of  devoting  days  to 
arranging  and  analysing  the  confused 
and  intricate  bundles  of  accounts  of  a 
great  estate,  in  order  to  satisfy  himself 
as  to  the  exact  effects  of  Emancipation 
on  the  fortunes  of  the  proprietors.  He 
worked  as  hard  as  a  clerk  in  the  office  of 
the  board  of  administration  of  a  coun- 
try district,  so  as  to  master  the  machine- 
ry of  self-government.  He  spent  months 
in  the  study  of  voluminous  official  doc- 
uments to  which  he  was  fortunate  enough 
to  have  access ;  and  he  passed  from 
dreary  archives  to  hardly  less  dreary  life 
in  the  tents  of  wandering  Bashkirs  of  the 


*  "Russia."      By  D.   Mackenzie  Wallace. 
New  York  :  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 


Steppe,  whose  tents  swarmed  with  ver- 
min, and  whose  delicacies  were  great 
pieces  of  boiled  fat  thrust  into  the  guest's 
mouth  by  the  too  hospitable  fingers  of 
his  entertainers.  In  short,  Mr.  Wallace 
went  to  work  upon  Russia  with  the  same 
kind  of  thoroughness  and  unsparing 
tenacity  with  which  a  good  student 
would  go  to  work  to  write  a  great  histo- 
ry. To  this  admirable  diligence  he  adds 
the  gift  of  real  insight  into  the  working 
of  sociological  causes.  The  result  is 
that  he  knows  more  about  Russia,  its  so- 
cial stratifications,  the  conditions  of  its 
growth,  the  framework  of  its  organiza- 
tion, than  most  educated  Englishmen 
know  about  the  same  matters  in  Great 
Britain. 

Mr.  Wallace  makes  no  claim  to  any 
marked  brilliance  of  style.  His  work  is 
not  literary,  it  is  something  much  better 
than  literary;  and  his  descriptions  de- 
rive an  effectiveness  of  their  own  from 
the  reality  and  the  thoroughness  of  his 
knowledge.  Nothing  can  be  more 
graphic  and  excellent  than  his  two  chap- 
ters (xv.,  XV.)  containing  pictures  of 
landed  proprietors  of  the  old  school  and 
proprietors  of  the  modern  school,  and 
they  are  excellent,  not  because  they  are 
picturesque,  but  from  their  obvious  real- 
ism. The  abundance  and  variety  of  the 
types  show  that  the  author  draws  from  a 
full  well.  The  Village  Priest  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  of  these  types,  not 
only  from  the  vigor  of  Mr.  Wallace's  ac- 
count, but  because  the  evils  which  make 
the  life  and  prospects  of  the  Russian 
peasantry  so  unsatisfactory,  are  precisely 
those  which  we  might  look  to  a  priest- 
hood, with  even  %uch  an  instrument  as 
the  superstition  of  the  Eastern  Church, 
to  do  something  to  remove.  Unluckily 
it  appears  that  we  shall  look  in  vain. 
Many  of  the  Russian  priests  are  honest 
and  well-meaning  men ;  not  fanatical, 
nor  intolerant,  nor  puffed  up  with  spirit- 
ual pride.  Even  here,  however,  we  can- 
not help  wondering  whether  Western 
Christianity  would  have  obtained  its  hold 
on  the  barbarians,  if  every  one  of  its 
great  leaders  had  not  been  among  the 
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most    fanatical,    ruthless,    arrogant    of 
mankind — 

"  Impiger,  iracundus,  inexorabilis,  accr." 

In  times  like  our  own,  of  amicable 
and  refined  sentiment,  no  type  is  more 
difficult  to  admire  than  the  fierce  and 
brutal  fanatics  who  did  most  to  establish 
Christian  doctrine,  but  we  cannot  help 
seeing  that  if  they  had  been  less  fierce 
and  less  fanatical,  it  might  never  have 
been  established  at  all,  and  that  there- 
fore the  Russian  priest  of  the  best  stamp 
is  as  little  likely  to  improve  his  flock,  as 
is  his  brother  of  the  worst  stamp.  What 
the  worst  stamp  means,  may  be  gathered 
from  an  account  reproduced  by  Mr. 
Wallace  from  a  private  report  of  an  or- 
thodox Russian  to  the  Grand  Duke 
Constantine.  "  Why,"  asks  this  writer, 
**  do  the  people  not  respect  the  clergy  ? 
Because  it  forms  a  class  apart ;  because, 
having  received  a  false  kind  of  educa- 
tion, it  does  not  introduce  into  the  life 
of  the  people  the  teaching  of  the  Spirit, 
but  remains  in  the  mere  dead  forms  of 
outward  ceremonial,  at  the  same  time 
despising  these  forms  even  to  blasphemy ; 
because  the  clergy  itself  continually  pre- 
sents examples  of  want  of  respect  to  re- 
ligion, and  transforms  the  service  of 
God  into  a  profitable  trade.  Can  the 
people  respect  the  clergy  when  they  hear 
how  one  priest  stole  money  from  below 
the  pillow  of  a  dying  man  at  the  moment 
of  confession,  how  another  was  publicly 
dragged  out  of  a  house  of  ill-fame,  how 
a  third  christened  a  dog,  how  a  fourth 
whilst  officiating  at  the  Easter  service 
was  dragged  by  the  hair  from  the  altar 
by  the  deacon  ?  Is  it  possible  for  the 
people  to  respect  priests  who  spend  their 
time  in  the  gin-shop,  write  fraudulent 
petitions,  fight  with  the  cross  in  their 
hands,  and  abuse  each  other  in  bad 
language  at  the  altar  ?  One  might  fill 
several  pages  with  exaAiples  of  this  kind 
— in  each  instance  naming  the  time  and 
place — without  overstepping  the  bound- 
aries of  the  province  of  Nizhni-Novgo- 
rod. Is  it  possible  for  the  people  to  re- 
spect the  clergy  when  they  see  every- 
where amongst  them  simony,  careless- 
fss  in  performing  the  religious  rites, 
I  disorder  in  administering  the  sacra- 
its  ?  Is  it  possible  for  the  people  to 
pect  the  clergy  when  they  see  that 
ath  has  disappeared  from  it,  and  that 


the  Consistories,  guided  in  their  decisions, 
not  by  rules,  but  by  personal  friendship 
and  bribery,  destroy  in  it  the  last  re- 
mains of  truthfulness  ?  If  we  add  to  all 
this  the  false  certificates  which  the  clergy 
give  to  those  who  do  not  wish  to  partake 
of  the  Eucharist,  the  dues  illegally  ex- 
tracted from  the  Old  Ritualists,  the  con- 
version of  the  altar  into  a  source  of  rev- 
enue, the  giving  of  churches  to  priests' 
daughters  as  a  dowry,  and  similar  phe- 
nomena, the  question  as  to  whether  the 
people  can  respect  the  clergy  requires 
no  answer." 

This  bears  marks  of  the  exaggeration 
of  an  enthusiastic  standard;  but  th6 
priest  from  whom  Mr.  Wallace  learnt 
the  language,  admitted  how  little  satis- 
factory was  his  condition,  and  how  un- 
able the  priest  is,  from  the  nature  of  his 
circumstances,  to  acquire  moral  influence 
over  his  flock. 

"'Perhaps/  said  the  priest,  'you  have 
heard  that  the  parish  priests  extort  money 
from  the  peasants — refusing  to  perform  the 
rites  of  baptism  or  burial  until  a  considerable 
sum  has  been  paid.  It  is  only  too  true  ;  but 
who  is  to  blame  ?  The  priest  must  live  and 
brinff  up  his  family,  and  you  cannot  imagine 
the  humiliations  to  which  he  has  to  submit  in 
order  to  gain  a  scanty  pittance.  I  know  it  by 
experience.  When  I  make  the  periodical  visi- 
tation, I  can  see  that  the  peasants  grudge 
every  handful  of  rye  and  every  egg  that  thev 
give  me.  I  can  overhear  their  sneers  as  I 
go  away,  and  I  know  they  have  many  say- 
ings, such  as — "The  priest  takes  from  the 
livinfif  and  from  the  dead.'  Many  of  them 
fasten  their  doors,  pretending  to  be  away 
from  home,  and  do  not  even  take  the  precau- 
tion of  keeping  silent  till  I  am  out  of  hearing.' 

*  You  surprise  me,'  I  said,  in  reply  to  the 
last  part  of  this  long  tirade  ;  *  I  have  always 
heard  that  the  Russians  are  a  very  religious 
people — at  least,  the  lower  classes. 

'  So  they  are  ;  but  the  peasantry  are  poor 
and  heavily  taxed.  They  set  great  importance 
on  the  sacraments,  and  observe  rigorously 
the  fasts,  which  comprise  nearly  a  half  of  the 
year,  but  they  show  very  little  respect  for  their 
priests,  who  are  almost  as  poor  as  them- 
selves.* " 

We  only  realize  the  sagacity  of  the 
great  directors  of  the  Roman  church, 
above  all  of  Hildebrand,  after  we  have 
studied  the  degradation  both  of  doctrine 
and  ecclesiastical  organization  which 
marks  the  history  oC  Eastern  Christiani- 
ty. There  is  no  better  way  of  bringing 
home  to  men's  minds  how  much  more 
the  advantages  conferred  on  civilisation 
by  Christianity  have  been  due  to  disci* 
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pline  than  to  dogma.  On  the  other 
hand,  Mr.  Wallace's  description  of  the 
Molokani  leads  us  to  suppose  that  a  pur- 
gation of  the  superstitious  dogma,  how- 
ever much  of  superstition  remains  behind, 
may  lead  to  a  more  austere  morality  and 
a  more  vigorous  social  supervision. 
Others  of  the  Heretics  whom  he  describes 
seem  to  go  off  into  fantastic  abomina- 
tions, that  are  worse  than  anything  to  be 
found  in  Mr.  Nordhoff's  book  on  the 
Communistic  societies  of  the  United 
States.  On  the  whole,  Christianity  in 
Russia  is  not  a  pleasing  affair. 

We  have  no  space  for  Mr.  Wallace's 
interesting  pictures  of  the  Artel, — the 
association  of  a  number  of  artisans  for 
the  execution  of  a  given  piece  of  work, 
— of  the  rural  doctor,  of  the  manners 
and  domestic  ways  of  the  peasantry.  If 
De  Tocqueville  had  lived  to  read  these 
pages,  he  would  hardly  have  said,  as  he 
said  after  reading  Haxthausen,  that  not 
only  would  ennui  make  Russian  society 
unendurable,  but  that  one  inhaled  ennui 
merely  in  reading  a  description  of  it.* 
There  is  one  rather  interesting  psycho- 
logical question  on  which  one  would 
have  been  glad  to  hear  anything  that  Mr. 
Wallace  might  have  to  say.  The  ordi- 
nary notion  is  that  despotism  breeds  in 
those  who  are  subject  to  it  a  great  many 
harsh  vices.  How  is  it  that  the  Russian 
peasant,  the  subject  of  a  double  despot- 
ism, patriarchal  and  imperial,  the  despot- 
ism of  the  Head  of  the  House  and  that 
of  the  Head  of  the  State,  is  yet  a  model 
of  gentleness,  cheerfulness,  and  docile 
resignation  ?  Arthur  Young  notices  at 
the  conclusion  of  his  travels  in  France 
that  though  he  did  not  find  the  French 
either  more  polite,  or  more  vivacious,  or 
more  talkative  than  the  English,  yet  he 
did  find  them  better  tempered  ;  and  then 
he  puts  the  general  question,  how  it  is 
that  absolute  governments  seem  favor- 
able to  good  humor  ? 

The  singular  society  in  the  midst  of 
which  the  author  passed  six  years  was 
not  merely  in  his  eyes  a  field  for  super- 
ficial observation  and  lively  description  : 
it  was  also  the  propounder  of  a  series  of 


*CEnv.^  vi.,  245.  He  also  said  that  the  sight 
of  Russian  society,  where  all  is  so  uniform, 
from  ideas  and  laws  down  to  the  smallest  de- 
tails of  external  nature,  affected  him  like 
America,  minus  its  liberty  and  enlightenment 
— une  socUU  dimocratique  h  /aire  peur. 


problems,  such  as  the  better  sort  of  his- 
torians now  discern  to  constitute  the  true 
interest  of  all  social  study,  whether  its 
object  lie  in  the  past  or  the  present.     A 
hundred  years  ago,  when  the  germs  of  a 
broader  conception  of  human  society  had 
come   fairly  into  existence    with    such 
books  as  the  Esprit  des  Lois,  the  Essai 
sur  les  Moeurs,  and  the  Wealth  of  Na-     ^ 
tions,  the  notion  was  still  wanting  that 
the  two  great  controlling  and  transform- 
ing elements  of  society  are  religious  ideas 
and  economic  forces.     History  or  soci- 
ology was  thought  of  by  Montesquieu  as 
something  of  which  the  centre  was  poli- 
tics, constitutions,  and  varieties  of  gov- 
ernment.      Voltaire  went   further,  and 
saw  that  the  condition  of  society  was  the 
real  matter  of  interest ;  but  then  he  was 
too  inclined  to  measure  the  condition  of 
society  by  arts  and  letters,  and  he  relied* 
on  anecdotes  and  gossip,  only  showing 
his  superiority  over  others  by  being  care- 
ful to  get  his  anecdotes  and  his  gossip 
from  the  most  important  people.     It  was 
a  great  gain,  no  doubt,  to  displace  ihe 
dynastic  by  the  democratic  way  of  think- 
ing about  a  nation ;    to  put  kings  and^ 
battles  below  peoples  and  manners.     But 
the  democratic  notion  has  in  turn  been 
overshadowed  by  another,  which  we  may 
perhaps   call   the    institutional.      What 
engages  the  attention  of  the  best  kind  of 
modern  observer  in  any  society,  whether 
his  access  to  it  be  direct  or  only  indirect 
and   through  books,  is  not  merely  the 
surface  of  manners  and  daily  usage,  but 
the  deeper  causes  of  such  things, — the 
institutions,  the  laws,  the  economic  dis- 
tribution and  administration,  and  the  re- 
lations between   these  decisive  matters 
and  the  moral,  religious,  and  social  ideas 
that  lie  at  the  bottom  of  them  all.     It  is 
scarcely  too  much  to  say  that  individual 
men  or  groups  of  men  are  thus  of  less 
interest    than    the     great     institutional 
forces,  which  wrap  them  about  from  the 
moment  of  their  birth,  and  make  them 
what  they  are  down  to  the  hour  of  their 
death.      While   the  metaphysicians  are 
splitting  their  straws  about  the  Freedom 
of  the  Will,  the  student  of  man  in  society 
solves  their  problem  by  walking  away 
from  it,  and  proceeding  to  those  spacious 
controlling     influences    of    which    the 
vaunted  will  is  no  more  than  the  instru- 
ment and  the  tool.     This  is  the  point  of 
view  from  which  Mr.  Mackenzie  Wallace 
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went  to  work,  and  what  he  has  done  is 
one  more  proof  of  the  fertility  and  value 
of  the  method  in  competent  hands. 

If  a  foreigner  were  to  come  to  Eng- 
land as  Mr.  Wallace  went  to  Russia, 
he  would  be  well  advised  to  begin  his 
studies  by  mastering  the  position  of  the 
landed  aristocracy.  The  control  exer- 
cised by  that  great  body  over  economic 
movements,  over  ecclesiastical  policy, 
over  legislation,  and  over  manners,  is  one 
of  the  dominant  and  central  facts  in  our 
social  organisation.  In  Russia,  on  the 
contrary,  a  traveller  is  well  advised  who 
banishes  from  his  mind  the  western  no- 
tion of  an  aristocracy.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  chapters  in  Mr.  Wallace's 
book  is  that  in  which  he  describes  the 
men  whom  for  want  of  a  better  name  he 
calls  the  Noblesse.  Everybody  knows 
ihe  story  of  the  Emperor's  reply  to 
Dumouriez,  though  most  people  set  it 
down  to  Nicholas  instead  of  to  Paul  I. 
Dumouriez  had  spoken  of  some  Court 
personage  as  considerable.  "  Apprenez," 
said  the  Emperor  angrily,  "  qu'il  n'y  a 
pas  de  considerable  ici  que  la  personne 
k  laquelle  je  parle,  et  pendant  le  temps 
que  je  lui  parle  !"  This  illustrates  the 
abject  relation  of  the  nobles  to  the  auto- 
crat. On  the  other  hand  they  are  with- 
out any  of  that  exclusiveness  in  face  of 
the  bourgeoisie  which  marks  German 
nobles,  and  some  absurd  families  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  they  have  no  haughty  feeling 
of  caste  superiority  over  the  lower 
orders. 

**  The  Russian  Noblesse,"  says  Mr.  Wallace 
in  a  pregnant  passage,  "was  formed   out  of 
more  numerous  and  heterogeneous  materials, 
and   these   materials  did   not   spontaneously 
combine  to  form  an  organic  whole,  but  were 
crushed   into    a    conglomerate   mass  by  the 
weight  of  the  autocratic  power.     It  never  be- 
came a  semi-independent  factor  in  the  State. 
What   rights  and   privileges    it   possesses  it 
received  from  the  Monarchy,  and  consequent- 
ly it  has  no  deep-rooted  jealousy  or  hatred  of 
the  Imperial  prerogative.     On  the  other  hand, 
it  has  never  had  to  struggle  with  the  other 
social  classes,  and  therefore    it    harbors  to- 
wards them  no  feelings  of  rivalry  or  hostility. 
If  we  hear  a  Russian  noble  speak  with  indig- 
nation  of  autocracy  or  with  acrimony  of  the 
bourgeoisie,  we   may  be  sure  that  these  feel- 
ings have  their  source,  not  in  traditional  me- 
diaeval conceptions,  but  in  principles  learned 
n  the  modern  schools  of  social  and  politi- 
Dhilosophy.      The  class  to  which  he  be- 
has  undergone  so  many  transformations 
t  has  no  hoary  traditions  or  deep-rooted 
dices,  and  always  willingly  adapts  itself 


to  existing  conditions.  Indeed,  it  may  be 
said  in  general  that  it  looks  more  to  the  fu- 
ture than  the  past,  and  is  ever  ready  to  accept 
any  new  ideas  that  wear  the  badge  of  progress. 
Its  freedom  from  traditions  and  prejudices 
makes  it  singularly  susceptible  of  generous 
enthusiasm  and  capable  of  vigorous  spasmo- 
dic action,  but  calm  moral  courage  and  tena- 
city of  purpose  are  not  among  its  prominent 
attributes.  In  a  word,  we  find  in  it  neither 
the  peculiar  virtues  nor  the  peculiar  vices 
which  are  engendered  and  fostered  by  an  at- 
mosphere of  political  liberty. 

**  However  we  may  explain  the  fact,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  Russian  Noblesse  has  litde 
or  nothing  of  what  we  call  aristocratic  feeling 
— little  or  nothing  of  that  haughty,  domineer- 
ing, exclusive  spirit  which  we  are  accustomed 
to  associate  with  the  word  Aristocracy.  We 
find  plenty  of  Russians  who  are  proud  of 
their  wealth,  of  their  culture,  or  of  their  offi- 
cial position,  but  we  scarcely  ever  find  a  Rus- 
sian who  is  proud  of  his  birth,  or  imagines 
that  the  fact  of  his  having  a  long  pedigree 
gives  him  any. right  to  political  privileges  or 
social  consideration.  Such  ideas  appear  to 
the  ordinary  Russian  noble  absurd  and  ridic- 
ulous. Hence  there  is  a  certain  amount  of 
truth  in  the  oft-repeated  saying  that  there  is 
in  reality  no  aristocracy  in  Russia. 

**  Certainly  the  Noblesse  as  a  whole  cannot 
be  called  an  aristocracy.  If  the  term  is  to  be 
used  at  all,  it  must  be  applied  to  a  group  of 
families  which  cluster  around  the  Court  and 
form  the  highest  ranks  of  the  Noblesse.  This 
social  aristocracy  contains  many  old  families, 
but  its  real  basis  is  official  rank  and  general 
culture  rather  than  pedigree  or  blood. 
Though  it  has  no  peculiar  legal  privileges,  its 
actual  position  in  the  Administration  and  at 
Court  gives  its  members  great  facilities  for 
advancement  in  the  public  service.  On  the 
other  hand,  its  semi-bureaucratic  character, 
together  with  the  law  and  custom  of  dividing 
landed  property  among  the  children  at  the 
death  of  their  parents,  deprives  it  of  stability. 
New  men  force  their  way  into  it  by  official 
distinction,  whilst  many  of  the  old  families 
are  compelled  by  poverty  to  retire  from  its 
ranks.  The  son  of  a  small  proprietor  or  even 
of  a  parish  priest  may  rise  to  the  highest 
offices  of  State,  whilst  the  descendants  of  the 
half-mythical  Rurik  may  descend  to  the  rank 
of  peasants.  It  is  said  that  not  long  ago  a 
certain  Prince  Krapotkin  gained  his  living  as 
a  cabman  in  St.  Petersburg  !" 

The  absence  of  caste  spirit  and  caste 
prejudice — Mr.  Wallace  illustrates  this 
very  strikingly  in  his  account  of  the  dis- 
trict administration  in  which  nobles  and 
peasants  are  members  of  the  same  Board 
and  work  together  in  unbroken  amity — 
is  due  to  a  certain  peculiarity  in  her  his- 
torical development,  namely  that  until 
lately  she  remained  an  almost  exclusively 
agricultural  Empire,  with  abundance  of 
unoccupied  land.      *'  Her  history  pre- 
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sents,  therefore,  few  of  those  conflicts 
which  result  from  the  variety,  of  social 
conditions  and  the  intensified *struggle 
for  existence.  Certain  social  groups 
were,  indeed,  formed  in  the  course  of 
time,  but  they  were  never  allowed  to  fight 
out  their  own  battles.  The  irresistible  au- 
tocratic power  kept  them  always  in  check 
and  fashioned  them  into  whatever  form 
it  thought  proper,  defining  minutely  and 
carefully  their  obligations,  their  rights, 
their  mutual  relations,  and  their  respect- 
ive positions  in  the  political  organization. 
Hence  we  find  in  the  history  of  Russia 
almost  no  trace  of  those  class-hatreds 
which  appear  so  conspicuously  in  the 
history  of  Western  Europe." 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  follow  Mr. 
Wallace  into  what  some  one  has  well 
called  "  the  deep  sea  of  agrarian  history 
in  Russia."  His  chapter  on  The  Serfs  is 
a  most  instructive  account  of  the  origin 
and  working  of  Russian  serfage.  And 
it  sheds  a  flood  of  light,  not  merely  on 
what  went  on  in  Russia  during  the 
eighteenth  centur)',  but  on  the  great  so- 
cial movement  in  the  Roman  Empire 
twelve  or  thirteen  centuries  before.  W^ 
see  the  constancy  with  which  economic 
causes  work,  and  the  uniformity  with 
which  fiscal  exigencies,  in  an  absolute 
and  centralised  political  State,  reproduce 
the  course  of  social  transformation. 
The  reader  of  Mr.  Wallace's  chapter  on 
Serfage  will  do  well  to  turn  from  it  to 
Mr.  Finlay's  explanation  of  the  double 
origin  of  serfage  under  the  old  imperial 
administration.*  With  very  slight 
changes  of  detail  the  process  was  sub- 
stantially identical  with  that  described 
by  Mr.  Wallace.  The  responsibility  of 
the  proprietors  to  the  imperial  fisc  for 
the  poll-tax  was  the  decisive  fact  in  each 
case  ;  and  it  seems  to  us  as  if  we  might 
apply  unaltered  to  Russia  Finlay's  words 
about  the  effect  of  this  responsibility 
upon  the  common  people  :  "  Even  when 
the  land  was  cultivated  by  free  peasants, 
the  proprietor  was  responsible  to  the  fisc 
for  their  capitation  tax.  As  the  interest 
of  the  government  and  of  the  proprietor, 
therefore,  coincided  to  restrain  the  free 
laborer  employed  in  agriculture  from 
abandoning  the  cultivation  of  the  land, 
he  was  attached  to  the  soil,  and  grad- 


*  Greece  under  the  Romans  (B.C.   146  to  A.D. 
716),  p.  183  and  p.  241. 


ually  sank  into  the  condition  of  the  serf ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  case  of 
slaves  employed  in  farming,  the  govern- 
ment had  an  interest  in  preventing  the 
proprietors  from  withdrawing  their  labor 
from  the  cultivation  of  the  soil ;  these 
slaves,  therefore,  rose  to  the  rank  of 
serfs." 

The  most  important  part  of  Mr.  Wal- 
lace's book  is  that  which  treats  of  the 
next  great  event  in  the  history  of  serfage 
— its  abolition.  His  arrangement  of  his 
matter  does  not  always  seem  quite  satis- 
factory. The  reader  will  probably  have 
a  more  organic  idea  of  the  whole  subject 
if,  before  beginning  the  chapters  on  serf- 
age (xxix. — xxxii.),  he  turns  back  and 
reads  over  again  the  excellent  chapters 
(viii. — ix.)  treating  of  ihe  Commune ; 
chapters  which  give  us  a  more  vivid 
idea  of  what  the  Communal  system  is, 
than  anything  published  in  England  be- 
fore. 

The  Emancipation  of  the  serfs  in 
Russia  may  rank  along  with  the  aboli- 
tion of  slave  labor  in  the  United  States 
and  the  extinction  of  the  temporal  power 
of  the  Popes,  as  one  of  the  three  great 
transformations  of  our  time.  In  some  re- 
spects the  emancipation  of  the  serfs  is  the 
most  remarkable  event  of  the  three.  Nei- 
ther of  the  other  two  great  changes  is  like- 
ly to  generate  a  new  social  type ;  neither  of 
them  is  more  than  negative,  more  than  a 
removal  of  restrictions,  though  a  removal 
of  the  most  important  kind  for  the  west- 
ern world.  But  the  emancipation  of  the 
serfs  in  Russia  has  led  at  once  to  a  con- 
dition of  society  and  to  a  group  of  pos- 
sibilities of  the  most  interesting  and  un- 
paralleled kind.  It  needs  a  moment  of 
vigorous  reflection  for  us  to  realize  the 
existence  of  a  nation  now  in  such  close 
relations  with  western  forms  of  thought 
and  institution,  yet  which  has  never 
passed  through  anything  at  all  resembling 
our  feudal  stage,  and  which  is  entirely 
without  anything  at  all  corresponding  to 
our  proletarian  class.  Russia  is  so  near 
western  civilisation  in  some  respects,  and 
yet  in  the  ideas  that  are  fundamental 
assumptions  with  us  as  to  property,  she 
is  as  far  from  us  as  the  wandering  bands 
of  Tacitus's  Germania.  H^e  more  than 
anywhere  else  do  we  understand  the 
force  of  Mr.  Wallace's  remark,  that  the 
student  of  the  strange  conglomeration  of 
products  which  make  up  Russian  civili- 
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sation,  is  not  seldom  as  much  surprised 
as  a  naturalist  would  be,  who  should  un- 
expectedly stumble  upon  antediluvian 
Megatheria  grazing  tranquilly  in  the 
same  field  with  prize  Southdowns. 

Nearly  thirty  years  ago  Mr.  Mill 
talked  about  a  general  reconsideration 
of  all  the  first  principles  of  society  being 
felt  to  be  inevitable.  The  miseries  and 
iniquities  of  a  state  of  much  inequality 
of  wealth  are  not  less  glaring  in  1877 
than  they  were  in  1848,  though  men  are 
for  the  moment  less  sanguine  of  invent- 
ing a  panacea.  The  elections,  however, 
to  the  new  German  parliament  show  that 
the  socialist  torch,  whether  it  be  for 
illumination  or  for  conflagration,  is  still 
a  light  in  Western  Europe.  The  wisest 
statesman — unless  he  is  over  sixty — is  he 
who  keeps  his  mind  most  on  the  alen  for 
new  economic  forms.  The  French  show- 
ed Europe  in  1792  how  a  political  revolu- 
tion could  shake  a  continent  while  saving 
a  realm.  A  great  economic  revolution 
would  convulse  the  earth ;  and  such  a 
revolution  is,  sooner  or  later,  a  certainty, 
possibly  even  in  our  own  tranquil,  con- 
servative, and  unspeculative  England. 

The  articulate  classes  in  Russia — or  at 
least  one  most  important  and  enthusiastic 
school  among  them — had  long  been  pos- 
sessed by  the  idea  that  Individualism  and 
unrestricted  competition  had  now 
reached 'in  the  West  a  monstrous  and 
perilous  development.  These  principles 
must  always  lead  to  the  impoverishment 
of  the  masses  for  the  benefit  of  the  few, 
and  to  the  formation  of  a  hungry  Pro- 
letariate. "Let  us,"  they  argue,  "avoid 
this  evil.  If  the  peasants  be  emanci- 
pated without  land,  or  if  those  Commu- 
nal institutions,  which  give  to  every  man 
a  share  of  the  soil  and  secure  this  inesti- 
mable boon  for  the  generations  still  un- 
born, be  now  abolished,  a  Proletariate 
will  be  rapidly  formed,  and  the  peas- 
antry will  become  a  disorganized  mass 
of  homeless  wanderers  like  the  Eng- 
lish agricultural  laborers.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  a  fair  shafe  of  land  be  grant- 
ed to  them,  and  if  the  Commune  be 
made  proprietor  of  the  land  ceded, 
the  danger  of  a  Proletariate  is  for  ever 
"emoved,  and  Russia  will  thereby  set  an 
simple  to  the  civilised  world !  The 
istern  nations  have  discovered  their 
ror  when  it  is  too  late — when  the 
peasantry  have  been  already  deprived  of 


their  land,  and  the  laboring  classes  of 
the  towns  have  already  fallen  a  prey  to 
the  insatiable  cupidity  of  the  capitalists. 
But  Russia  may  avoid  all  these  dangers* 
if  she  but  act  wisely  and  prudently  in 
this  great  matter.  The  peasants  are  still 
in  actual,  if  not  legal,  possession  of  the 
land,  and  there  is  as  yet  no  Proletariate 
in  the  towns.  All  that  is  necessazy, 
therefore,  is  to  abolish  the  arbitrary 
authority  of  the  proprietors  without 
expropriating  the  peasants,  and  without 
disturbing  the  existing  Communal  insti- 
tutions, which  form  the  best  barrier 
against  pauperism." 

This  points  to  the  considerations  which 
make  Russia  so  exceedingly  interesting 
to  the  sociologist.  The  great  problem 
for  all  western  nations  of  Europe — and 
it  is  already  becoming  a  problem  even 
for  the  United  States  of  America — is 
that  of  industrial  organization.  Some 
of  us  think  that  this  will,  in  England  at 
any  rate,  partially  conform  to  the  feudal 
type  which  it  displaces  ;  that  the  capital- 
ist performs  functions  with  which  the 
workmen  will  never  be  able  to  dispense ; 
fhsLt  the  immediate  need  of  the  time  is 
the  growth  of  vigorous  combination 
among  all  kinds  of  laboring  people,  until 
capitalists  come  to  be  guided  by  those 
moral  and  social  motives,  for  which  a 
useful  temporary  substitute  is  found  in 
the  pressure  put  upon  them  by  Trade 
Unions.  But  it  would  argue  the  infec- 
tion of  a  doctrinaire  spirit  in  its  worst 
form,  to  insist  that  there  can  be  no  more 
than  one  wholesome  and  normal  type  for 
the  industrial  future  of  civilised  countries. 
On  the  contrary,  it  would  be  very  astonish- 
ing, and  very  opposite  to  what  all  social 
studies  would  have  led  us  to  expect,  if 
Russia,  whose  political  and  social 
antecedents  are  so  profoundly  unlike 
those  of  England,  France,  Italy,  Ger- 
many, and  Spain,  should  in  spite  of  that 
exhibit  the  same  consequents  in  her  later 
development.  The  circumstance  of  the 
Commune  in  Russia  having  survived  in 
full  vigor  as  the  social  unit,  down  to  a 
time  when  the  English  economist  comes 
upon  no  more  than  broken  traces  of  it 
in  other  lands,  makes  it  certain  that  Rus- 
sia will  move  along  a  path  of  her  own, — 
whether  to  higher  social  forms  than  our 
own  or  not,  none  of  us  will  live  to  know. 

Mr.  Wallace  gives  a  full  account  of  the 
steps  by  which  the  great  measure  of 
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1861  was  gradually  shaped  and  finally 
consummated.  It  is  not  necessary  for 
us  to  repeat  his  story.  It  is  enough  to 
enumerate  the  three  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  the  Emancipation  Law.  These 
were : — 

I.  That  the  serfs  should  at  once  re- 
ceive the  civil  rights  of  the  free  rural 
classes,  and  the  authority  of  the  proprie- 
tor be  replaced  by  Communal  self-gov- 
ernment. 2.  That  the  rural  Communes 
should  as  far  as  possible  retain  the  land 
they  actually  held,  and  should  in  return 
pay  to  the  proprietor  yearly  dues  in 
money  or  labor.  3.  That  the  Govern- 
ment should  by  its  credit  assist  the  Com- 
munes to  redeem  these  dues,  or,  in  other 
words,  to  purchase  the  lands  ceded  to 
them  in  usufruct.  With  regard  to  the 
domestic  serfs,  they  were  to  continue  to 
serve  their  masters  during  two  years, 
and  thereafter  to  be  free,  but  with  no 
claim  to  a  share  of  the  land. 

Thus,  as  Mr.  Wallace  puts  it,  "  the 
serfs  were  not  only  liberated,  but  made 
possessors  of  land  and  put  on  the  road  to 
becoming  Communal  proprietors,  and 
the  old  Communal  institutions  were  pre- 
served and  developed.  In  answer  to  the 
question,  who  effected  this  gigantic  re- 
form 1  we  may  say  that  the  chief  merit 
undoubtedly  belongs  to  the  Emperor. 
Had  he  not  possessed  a  very  great 
amount  of  energy  he  would  neither  have 
raised  the  question  nor  allowed  it  to  be 
raised  by  others,  and  had  he  not  shown 
a  decision  and  energy  of  which  no  one 
suspected  him  to  be  capable,  the  solution 
would  have  been  indefinitely  postponed. 
Among  the  members  of  his  own  family 
he  found  an  able  and  energetic  assistant 
in  his  brother,  the  Grand  Duke  Con- 
stantine — a  man  who  would  be  remark- 
able in  any  sphere  of  life — and  a  warm 
sympathizer  with  the  cause  in  the  Grand 
Duchess  Helena,  a  German  Princess, 
thoroughly  devoted  to  the  welfare  of  her 
adopted  country.  But  we  must  not 
overlook  the  important  part  played  by 
the  nobles.  As  soon  as  the  question 
was  raised,  a  large  number  of  proprietors 
threw  themselves  enthusiastically  into  the 
work,  and  as  soon  as  it  became  evident 
that  emancipation  was  inevitable,  all 
made  a  holocaust  of  their  ancient  rights, 
and  demanded  to  be  liberated  at  once 
from  all  relations  with  the  serfs.  And 
when  the  law  was  passed,  it  was  the  pro- 


prietors who  faithfully  put  it  into  execu- 
tion. Lastly,  we  should  remember  that 
considerable  merit  is  due  to  the  peasant- 
ry for  the  patience  and  long-suffering 
which  they  displayed,  as  soon  as  they 
understood  the  law." 

Hence  it  may  fairly  be  said  that 
the  whole  nation  worked  together,  sove- 
reign, proprietors,  and  common  peo- 
ple alike.  What  has  been  the  effect 
of  this  immense  metamorphose  of  the 
relations  between  the  peasantry  and 
the  proprietors,  and  of  the  peasantry  to 
the  land  that  they  cultivate  }  As  might 
have  been  expected,  there  are  two  con- 
tradictory answers,  and  Mr.  Wallace  is 
too  careful  an  inquirer,  and  too  keenly 
alive  to  the  complexities  of  a  great  agra- 
rian revolution,  to  admit  that  any  terse 
and  definite  answer  at  all  is  yet  possible. 
But  although  he  does  not  sum  up  in  any 
single  formula  either  of  enthusiasm  or 
despondency,  his  account  of  the  main 
features  of  the  new  position  is  definite 
enough.  First,  as  to  the  consequences 
of  emancipation  to  the  landed  proprie- 
tors. These  proprietors  may,  like  any 
other  portion  of  the  human  race,  be 
divided  into  the  solvent,  rational,  and 
circumspect,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
insolvent,  foolish,  and  improvident  on 
the  other.  "  The  latter  class  have  no 
doubt  good  reason  to  deplore  emancipa- 
tion, but  no  sensible  man  will  allow  pity 
for  a  small  number  of  individual  cases 
to  be  the  measure  of  his  judgment  upon 
so  vast  a  matter  as  this.  "  So  long  as 
serfage  with  all  its  extremely  elastic  rela- 
tions existed,  many  proprietors  lived 
constantly  in  an  atmosphere  of  debt,  but 
contrived  to  keep  their  heads  above 
water,  like  merchants  who  are  thoroughly 
insolvent  and  prolong  their  commercial 
existence  by  means  of  accommodation 
bills  and  similar  desperate  expedients. 
Formerly  they  lived  on  their  estates  in 
comfort  and  plenty,  or  lived  in  the  towns 
and  drew  a  large  revenue  from  their 
estates,  and  now  all  their  landed  property 
has  been  sold  by  auction  to  satisfy  the 
demands  of  importunate  creditors.  For 
these  men  the  emancipation,  like  a  crisis 
in  the  commercial  world,  brought  a  day 
of  reckoning.  It  did  not  really  ruin 
them,  but  it  showed  them  that  they  were 
ruined." 

Let  us  turn  to  the  proprietors  who 
took  their  position  seriously.     How  has 
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the  emancipation  of  the  serfs  affected 
them  ?  One  good  consequence  it  has 
certainly  had.  "  Formerly,"  said  a  mem- 
ber of  this  class,  "  we  kept  no  accounts 
and  drank  champagne ;  now  we  keep 
accounts  and  content  ourselves  with 
beer."  Or,  as  Mr.  Wallace  expands  this 
laconic  summary,  "  the  hereditary  list- 
lessness  and  apathy,  the  traditional  habit 
of  looking  on  the  estate  with  its  serfs  as 
a  kind  of  self-acting  machine  which 
must  always  spontaneously  supply  the 
owner  with  the  means  of  living,  the  in- 
veterate practice  of  spending  all  ready 
money,  and  of  taking  little  heed  for  the 
morrow — all  this,  with  much  that  re- 
sulted from  it,  was  rudely  swept  away." 
Nobody  of  sense  will  be  likely  to  deny 
that  the  substitution  of  orderly  for  dis- 
orderly habits  of  life  and  domestic 
administration  must  in  the  long  run 
prove  advantageous  to  the  community, 
however  irksome  the  process  may  be  to 
an  existing  generation.  The  great  ques- 
tion for  every  proprietor  was  what  he 
should  do  with  the  land  that  remained 
in  his  possession.  He  had  two  courses. 
He  could  either  farm  the  land  on  his 
own  account,  or  he  could  let  it  to  the 
peasants  for  a  fixed  yearly  sum.  The 
disadvantage  of  the  latter  course  is  that 
the  peasants  are  bad  cultivdtors,  and  ex- 
haust the  land  recklessly.  Strange  as  it 
may  sound  in  Lincolnshire  and  Suffolk 
and  Salisbury  Square,  such  an  animal  as 
a  farmer, — bound  down  by  covenants, 
with  no  security  of  tenure,  and  liable  to 
have  his  unexhausted  improvements  con- 
fiscated without  recompense, — does  not 
exist  in  Russia.  A  proprietor,  then,  who 
should  adopt  the  other  alternative  and 
farm  his  land  on  his  own  account,  might 
do    so   in   one   of   the   following  ways. 

1.  He  might  release  the  Commune  from 
their  dues  on  account  of  the  Communal 
land,  in  consideration  of  a  definite 
amount  of  field-labor ;  an  amount  care- 
fully settled  in  the  Emancipation  Law. 

2.  He  might  make  an  agreement  with  the 
Commune,  or  with  individual  peasants, 
according  to  which  a  certain  definite 
amount  of  agricultural  work  should  be 
executed  for  a  fixed  sum,  or  for  a  certain 
imount  of  pasturage  or  firewood.  When 
.his  system  is  adopted,  the  peasants  al- 
ways use  their  own  horses  and  agricultural 
implements,  and  the  calculation  is  made, 
as  we  should  say,^^r  acre     3.  He  might 


agree  to  supply  the  land  and  the  seed, 
the  peasants  doing  all  the  work  with 
their  own  horses  and  implements,  the  har- 
vest being  divided  between  the  contract- 
ing parties  either  equally  or  in  some  other 
proportion  previously  agreed  upon — one 
of  the  many  variations  of  the  Metayer 
system.  4.  Or  lastly  the  proprietor 
might  replace  the  serf-labor  of  which 
the  new  law  deprived  him,  by  the  west- 
ern system  of  hired  labor,  letting  the 
Commune  attend  to  its  own  affairs,  and 
seeking  his  labor  wherever  he  could  get 
it. 

At  first  the  proprietors  contented 
themselves,  as  might  have  been  antici- 
pated, with  a  continuance  of  the  old 
ways,  under  the  new  restrictions.  But 
the  laborers  took  the  unfamiliar  obliga- 
tions of  contract  very  loosely.  Force  of 
circumstances  compelled  the  proprietors 
to  resort  to  the  other  solutions.  The 
transition  was  difficult,  though  not 
equally  difficult  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
alike.  In  the  Northern  Zone,  defined  in 
Mr.  Wallace's  map,  the  soil  is  too  ex- 
hausted to  support  a  free  labor  system 
with  a  profit,  unless  costly  improvements 
in  culture  were  introduced,  for  which 
the  proprietor  had  neither  capital  nor 
credit.  In  the  Southern  or  Black-Earth 
Zone,  on  the  contrary,  the  soil  is  fertile 
enough  to  give  a  good  return  even  to 
poor  farming.  What  has  happened  then 
is  this.  "  In  the  Northern  Zone  the 
proprietors  have  nearly  all  given  up  fann- 
ing, and  let  as  much  of  their  land  as 
possible  to  the  neighboring  peasantry. 
The  houses  in  which  they  formerly  lived 
— many  of  them  as  grands  seigneurs — 
are  for  the  most  part  deserted  and  left 
exposed  to  the  ravages  of  time,  while  the 
owners  live  in  the  towns,  earning  a  live- 
lihood in  the  public  service,  or  in  those 
numerous  commercial  and  industrial  un- 
dertakings which  have  sprung  up  in  re- 
cent years  with  such  marvellous  rapidity. 
If  a  moralist  were  to  make  a  sentimental 
journey  through  this  part  of  the  country, 
he  would  find  abundant  materials  for 
edifying  refiections  on  the  instability  of 
earthly  greatness,  and  the  folly  of  living 
carelessly  from  day  to  day  without  tak- 
ing thought  for  the  morrow.  In  the 
Southern  Zone,  on  the  contrary,  the 
estates  now  present  more  activity  than 
formerly.  Nearly  all  the  proprietors 
cultivate  at  least  a  part  of  their  property, 
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and  can  easily  let  to  the  neighboring 
peasantry  the  land  which  they  do  not 
wish  to  farm  on  their  own  account. 
Some  have  adopted  the  system  of 
mHayage^  others  get  the  fieldrwork  done 
by  the  peasants  at  so  much  per  acre,  and 
a  considerable  number  have  succeeded 
in  organizing  farms  with  hired  laborers 
on  the  West-European  model.  In  some 
of  the  densely-populated  districts  the 
proprietors  are  in  the  habit  of  letting  the 
whole  of  their  land,  and  derive  from  this 
a  large  revenue.  The  Russian  peasant 
likes  the  risk  and  chances  of  farming  on 
his  own  account,  and  is  ready  to  pay  a 
high  rent  for  land  rather  than  work  as  a 
laborer." 

In  the  southern  section  of  the  Black- 
Earth  Zone,  where  the  experiment  of 
farming  with  hired  labor  is  being  tried 
in  good  earnest,  the  most  serious  diffi- 
culty lies  in  the  scarcity  of  labor.  For 
the  preparation  of  the  land  and  the  sowing 
of  the  grain  the  ordinary  population 
suffices  ;  but  for  the  harvest  the  services 
of  the  nomadic  reapers  are  always  re- 
quired, and  when  the  harvest  is  plentiful 
the  price  of  labor  rises  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  proprietor  has  sometimes  reason 
to  regret  the  exceptional  bounty  of  nature. 
"  I  know  at  least  of  one  case,"  says  Mr. 
Wallace,  **  where  an  unusually  abundant 
harvest  ruined  many  farmers.  This 
happened  in  the  province  of  Samdra  in 
the  year  1868.  The  harvest  was  so 
abundant  that  the  reaping  cost  about 
twenty-five  shillings  per  acre,  and  the 
grain  was  afterwards  spoiled  by  continu- 
ous rains,  so  that  the  reaping  expenses 
became  a  dead  loss." 

Many  proprietors  send  agents  to  the 
north  in  early  spring  to  hire  reapers  at  a 
moderate  price  for  the  harvest  time  ;  but 
the  laborers  so  hired  fail  to  come  at  the 
stipulated  time,  and  they  decamp  when  it 
suits  their  convenience.  People  of  a 
certain  temperament,  which  is  as  familiar 
in  other  lands  as  it  is  in  Russia,  think 
the  government  might  remedy  this  by  a 
more  complicated  system  of  passports ; 
but  proprietors  of  a  more  active  stamp 
seek  a  remedy  of  a  surer  kind  in  the  in- 
troduction of  reaping  machines,  and  by 
sowing  their  wheat  at  two  seasons. 
Meanwhile,  the  safest  remedy  of  all  is  at 
work,  for  the  population  is  rapidly  in- 
creasing. 

Hence  in  the  South  we  may  look  for- 


ward to  seeing  the  proprietors  success- 
fully conducting  the  cultivation  of  their 
own  land.  In  the  northern  agricultural 
zone,  Mr.  Wallace  thinks  it  probable  that 
the  arable  land  will  gradually  pass  into 
the  hands  of  the  peasantry,  who  can 
often  extract  from  it  a  fair  revenue,  when 
the  proprietor  can  only  farm  at  a  loss. 

Next,  we  have  to  ask  what  the  effect  of 
emancipation  has  been  upon  the  peasant- 
ry ?  "  In  truth,"  says  Mr.  Wallace,  "  it 
is  no  easy  matter  to  sum  up  the  two 
sides  of  the  account  and  draw  an  accu- 
rate balance,  except  in  those  exceptional 
cases  in  which  the  proprietor  flagrantly 
abused  his  authority.  The  present 
money-dues  and  taxes  are  often  more 
burdensome  than  the  labor-dues  in  the 
time  of  serfage.  If  the  serfs  had  a  great 
many  ill-defined  obligations  to  fulfil — 
such  as  the  carting  of  the  master's  grain 
to  market,  the  preparing  of  his  firewood, 
the  supplying  him  with  eggs,  chickens, 
home-made  linen,  and  the  like — they 
had,  on  the  other  hand,  a  good  many  ill- 
defined  privileges.  They  grazed  their 
cattle  during  a  part  of  the  year  on  the 
manor-land ;  they  received  firewood 
and  occasionally  logs  for  repairing  their 
huts ;  sometimes  the  proprietor  lent  them 
or  gave  them  a  cow  or  a  horse  when  they 
had  been  visited  by  the  cattle-plague  or 
the  horse-stealer ;  and  in  times  of  famine 
they  could  look  to  their  master  for  sup- 
port. All  this  has  now  come  to  an  end. 
Their  burdens  and  their  privileges  have 
been  swept  away  together,  and  been  re- 
placed by  clearly-defined,  unbending, 
unelastic  legal  relations.  They  have  now 
to  pay  the  market-price  for  every  stick 
of  fire-wood  which  they  burn,  for  every 
log  which  they  require  for  repairing  their 
houses,  and  for  every  rood  of  land  on 
which  to  graze  their  cattle.  Nothing  is 
now  to  be  had  gratis.  The  demand  to 
pay  is  encountered  at  every  step.  If  a 
cow  dies  or  a  horse  is  stolen,  the  owner 
can  no  longer  go  to  the  proprietor  with 
the  hope  of  receiving  a  present,  or  at 
least  a  loan  without  interest,  but  must,  if 
he  has  no  ready  money,  apply  to  the 
village  usurer,  who  probably  considers 
twenty  or  thirty  per  cent,  as  a  by  no 
means  exorbitant  rate  of  interest.  Some- 
times it  even  happens  that  the  peasant 
has  to  pay  without  getting  any  return 
whatever,  as,  for  instance,  when  his  cattle 
stray  into  the  proprietor's  fields— an  ac- 
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cident  that  may  easily  occur  in  a  country 
where  walls  and  hedges  are  almost  im- 
known.  Formerly,  on  such  an  occasion, 
he  escaped  with  a  scolding  or  with  a 
light  castigation,  which  was  soon  forgot- 
ten ;  but  now  he  has  to  pay  as  a  fine  a 
sum  which  is  for  him  considerable. 
Thinking  of  all  this  and  of  the  other 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  hi^  new 
position,  he  has  naturally  much  difficulty 
in  coming  to  a  general  conclusion,  and 
is  perhaps  quite  sincere  when,  on  being 
asked  whether  his  new  position  is  better 
than  the  old,  he  scratches  the  back  of 
his  head  and  replies,  in  a  mystified, 
doubtful  tone,  *  How  shall  I  say  to  you  ? 
It  is  both  better  and  worse.*  '* 

Mr.  Wallace  when  he  comes  to  sum 
up  his  own  conclusions  admits  much  of 
what  is  said  as  to  the  profoundly  unsatis- 
factory condition  of  the  peasantry,  and 
makes  no  attempt  to  deny  their  drunken- 
ness and  improvidence.  But  he  sets 
these  vices  down,  and  we  may  well  sup- 
pose that  he  does  so  with  good  reason,  to 
the  conditions  of  the  serfage  from  which 
the  people  have  just  emerged.  It  would 
be  wonderful  if,  considering  the  few 
years  that  the  new  system  has  been  in 
operation,  the  habits  engendered  by  the  . 
old  system  had  already  had  time  to  die  • 
out.  The  parish  clergy  have  as  little  in- 
fluence in  making  the  people  sober,  as  if 
they  were  in  a  large  English  town.  "  If 
the  orthodox  church,"  says  Mr.  W^allace 
significantly,  "  could  make  the  peasantry 
refrain  from  the  inordinate  use  of  strong 
drink  as  effectually  as  it  makes  them  re- 
frain during  a  great  part  of  the  year  from 
the  use  of  animal  food,  and  if  it  could 
instil  into  their  minds  a  few  simple  moral 
principles  as  successfully  as  it  has  in- 
spired them  with  a  belief  in  the  efficacy 
of  the  sacraments,  it  would  certainly  con- 
fer on  them  an  inestimable  benefit.  But 
this  is,  for  the  present  at  least,  not  to  be 
expected.  The  great  majority  of  the 
parish  clergy  are  men  utterly  unfit  for 
such  a  task,  and  the  few  who  have  any 
aspirations  in  that  direction  rarely,  if 
ever,  acquire  a  perceptible  moral  influ- 
ence over  their  parishioners." 

Nor  does  Mr.  Wallace  deny  that  the 
Russian  peasant  is  lazy  and  shiftless 
compared  with  the  stout  and  tenacious 
laborer  of  the  West ;  he  only  says,  and 
it  is  just  to  remember  it,  that  to  one 
coming  from  the  East  the  Russian  peas- 


ant seems  a  very  industrious  person  in- 
deed. 

Nor  again — to  come  to  the  pith  of  the 
matter — does  Mr.  Wallace  deny  the  evils 
that  are  ap  yet  incident  to  the  system 
of  peasant  self-government  which  the 
Emancipation  Law  set  up.  Such  evils  are 
these.  "  The  more  laborious  and  well-to- 
do  peasants  do  all  in  their  power  to  escape 
election  as  office  bearers,  and  leave  the 
administration  in  the  hands  of  the  less 
respectable  members.  In  the  ordinary 
course  of  affairs  there  is  little  evidence 
of  administration  of  any  kind,  and  in 
cases  of  public  disaster,  such  as  a  fire  or 
a  visitation  of  the  cattle-plague,  the 
authorities  seem  to  be  apathetic  and 
powerless.  Not  unfrequently  a  Volost 
Elder  trades  with  the  money  he  collects 
as  dues  or  taxes ;  and  sometimes,  when 
he  becomes  insolvent,  the  peasants  have 
to  pay  their  taxes  and  dues  a  second 
time.  The  Volost  Court  is  very  often 
accessible  to  the  influence  of  vJtika  and 
other  kinds  of  bribery,  so  that  in 
many  districts  it  has  fallen  into  utter  dis- 
credit, and  the  peasants  say  that  any  one 
who  becomes  a  judge  '  takes  a  sin  on  his 
soul.'  The  village  assemblies,  too,  have 
become  worse  than  they  were  in  the  days 
of  serfage.  At  that  time  the  heads  of 
households  —  who,  it  must  be  re- 
membered, have  alone  a  voice  in  the  de- 
cisions— were  few  in  number,  laborious, 
and  well-to-do,  and  they  kept  the  lazy, 
unruly  members  under  strict  control ; 
now  that  the  large  families  have  been 
broken  up,  and  almost  every  adult  peas- 
ant is  head  of  a  household,  the  commu- 
nal aflairs  are  often  decided  by  a  noisy 
majority ;  and  almost  any  communal  de- 
cision may  be  obtained  by  *  treating  the 
Mir  * — that  is  by  supplying  a  certain 
amount  of  vddka'* 

All  this  deserves  to  be  borne  in  mind, 
as  against  those  idyllic  images  which  are 
not  without  their  influence  over  even  so 
careful  and  scientiflc  a  writer  as  M.  de 
Laveleye.*  But  Mr.  Wallace  proceeds 
to  point  out  that  not  a  few  of  the  most 
common  complaints  are  due  to  the  fact 
of  people  demanding  from  the  present 
administration  a  great  deal  that  no  sort 
of  administration  could  possibly  effect. 
And  he  further  adduces  what  he  rightly 


*  De  la  Propri/U  et  de  ses  Formes  Primitives, 
Ch.  ii.  and  iii. 
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calls  a  very  significant  circumstance  to 
show  the  exaggeration  of  some  of  the 
complaints  against  the  Village  Assembly, 
t*  If,"  he  says,  '*  the  lazy,  worthless  mem- 
bers of  the  Commune  had  really  the 
direction  of  Communal  affairs,  we  should 
find  that  in  the  Northern  Agricultural 
Zone,  where  it  is  necessary  to  manure 
the  soil,  the  periodical  re-distributions 
of  the  Communal  land  would  be  very 
frequent ;  for  in  a  new  distribution  the 
lazy  peasant  has  a  good  chance  of  get- 
ting a  well-manured  lot  in  exchange  for 
the  lot  which  he  has  exhausted.  Now, 
so  far  as  my  observations  extend,  I  have 
found — much,  I  confess,  to  my  astonish- 
ment— nothing  of  the  kind.  In  all,  or 
nearly  all,  of  the  Communes  which  I 
have  visited  throughout  this  part  of  the 
country  I  have  found  that  no  general  re- 
distribution has  taken  place  since  the 
Emancipation."  Again,  the  Russian 
peasant  is  shrewd  enough,  and  like  other 
shrewd  persons  he  is  sure  to  profit  by 
experience.  When  they  find,  for  in- 
stance, that  the  Volost  Elder  has  not 
been  paying  into  the  Treasury  the  money 
collected  as  taxes  and  dues,  and  that 
they  have  in  consequence  to  pay  the 
taxes  and  dues  a  second  time,  they  will 
insist  in  future  on  seeing  the  Treasury 
receipts. 

Even,  however,  if  the  abuses  incident 
to  communal  administration  do  in  time 
disappear,  many  persons  contend,  with 
the  economists  of  the  West,  that  there  is 
an  inherent  obstructiveness  in  the  system 
of  common  ownership.  Dr.  Leon 
Faucher,  for  instance,  who  gave  the 
English  public  a  short  account  of  the 
Russian  land-system  some  years  ago,* 
is  of  this  opinion.  The  books  tell  us 
that  the  Commune  prevents  good  cultiva- 
tion acc&rding  to  the  methods  in  use, 
and  second,  that  it  prevents  permanent 
improvements  and  the  passage  to  a 
higher  kind  of  agriculture.  We  may 
notice  in  passing  that  our  own  artificial 
and  detestable  system  is  open  to  exactly 
the  same  objections ;  the  farmer  is  tied 
down  by  a  number  of  restrictive  cove- 
nants, that  prevent  him — not  only  from 
using  up  the  land,  and  carrying  off  the 
straw,   etc. — but   from    distributing  his 

*  Systems  of  Land  Tenure,  Essays  published 
by  the  Cobdcn  Club.  London  :  Macmillan. 
1870. 


crops  as  he  may  judge  best ;  and  he  is 
checked  in  permanent  improvements  by 
the  knowledge  that  he  may  be  turned 
out  of  his  farm  without  compensation. 
This  by  way  of  illustration  of  the  home- 
ly jingle,  that — 

"The  faults  of  our  neighbors  with   freedom 
we  blame, 
But  tax  not  ourselves  though  we  practice 
the  same."  * 

Mr.  Wallace's  answer  to  the  second  of 
the  two  objections  of  h  priori  reasoners, 
is  conclusive.  "  When  the  peasants,"  he 
says,  "  begin  to  think  of  permanent  im- 
provements, such  as  drainage,  irrigation, 
and  the  like,  they  will  find  the  Commu- 
nal institutions  a  help  rather  than  an 
obstruction ;  for  such  improvements,  if 
undertaken  at  all,  must  be  undertaken 
on  a  large  scale,  and  the  Mir  is  an 
already  existing  association.  The  only 
permanent  improvements  which  can  be 
for  the  present  profitably  undertaken 
consist  in  the  reclaiming  of  waste  land  ; 
and  such  improvements  are  already 
sometimes  attempted.  I  know  at  least 
of  one  case  in  which  a  Commune  has  re- 
claimed a  considerable  tract  of  waste 
land  by  means  of  hired  laborers.  Nor 
does  the  Mir  prevent  in  this  respect  in- 
dividual initiative.  In  many  Communes 
of  the  northern  provinces  it  is  a  received 
principle  of  custom  law  that  if  any  mem- 
ber reclaims  waste  land  he  is  allowed  to 
retain  possession  of  it  for  a  number  of 
years  proportionate  to  the  amount  of 
labor  expended." 

To  the  other  of  the  two  general  objec- 
tions, that  the  peasant,  as  co- proprietor, 
does  not  cultivate  well  according  to  ex- 
isting lights,  Mr.  Wallace's  reply  is  that 
the  peasants  put  as  much  manure  in 
their  soil  as  they  possess,  and  if  they  do 
not  put  enough,  it  is  usually  because  he 
has  not  enough  cattle.  But  it  is  the 
Commune,  say  its  enemies,  which  keeps 


*  Another  illustration  is  our  fashion  of  ob- 
jecting to  the  compulsory  partition  of  property 
in  France.  Partition  destroys  the  true  family 
spirit,  weakens  paternal  authority,  periodical- 
ly ruins  industry,  and  the  like.  The  English 
system  does  not  limit  paternal  authority  by 
compulsory  partition,  but  by  what  usage  has 
made  tantamount  to  compulsory  prevention 
of  partition;  its  economic  effects  are  still 
more  injurious.  French  and  English  Liberals 
may  well  agree  in  the  same  cry  for  droit  dt 
tester. 
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the  stock  of  cattle  low;  it  gives  the 
peasant  reason  to  fear  two  things.  In 
the  first  place,  part  of  his  cattle  may  be 
sold  by  the  Imperial  police  for  Commu- 
nal arrears,  though  he  may  have  paid  his 
own  share  of  the  taxes  and  dues ;  and  in 
the  second  place,  the  Commune  may 
make  a  general  re-distribution  of  the  land, 
and  give  to  others  the  plots  or  strips  which 
he  has  carefully  manured  for  several 
years.  The  former  contingency,  how- 
ever, is  the  result  of  a  bad  fiscal  system, 
and  occurs  in  parts  of  the  country  where 
the  Commune  does  not  exist.  The 
second  apprehension  appears  to  Mr. 
Wallace  to  have  much  less  influence  on 
the  peasant  than  is  supposed  by  theoriz- 
ers.  It  implies,  for  one  thing,  an  absence 
of  Communal  good  faith,  which  is  an 
unproved  assumption.  In  the  next  place 
it  is  contrary  to  fact.  "  In  the  southern 
provinces,  where  no  manure  is  required, 
the  periodical  re-distributions  take  place 
almost  every  year ;  as  we  travel  north- 
ward, we  find  the  term  lengthens ;  and 
in  the  Northern  Agricultural  Zone,  where 
manure  is  indispensable,  general  re-dis- 
tributions are  almost  unknown.  In  the 
province  of  Yaroslav,  for  example,  the 
Communal  land  is  generally  divided  into 
two  parts ;  the  manured  land  lying  near 
the  village,  and  the  unmanured  land 
lying  beyond.  The  latter  alone  is  sub- 
ject to  frequent  re-distribution." 

It  is  not  necessary  to  labor  these  vari- 
ous points  farther.  Readers  who  are 
specially   interested  in  the  matter  will 


pursue  it  in  Mr.  Wallace's  careful  pages. 
He  is  as  far  as  possible  from  the  vague 
enthusiasm  of  some  Russians  for  the 
Commune ;  he  even  believes  that  some 
day  the  periodical  re-distribution  of  land 
will  disappear,  though  it  is  the  case  that 
hitherto  very  few  Communes  have  used 
the  privilege,  which  they  all  possess,  of 
transferring  invariably  a  lot  to  each 
family.  But  Mr.  Wallace  deprecates  any 
legislative  interference,  hurrying  or  dis- 
torting the  slow  normal  dissolution,  if 
dissolution  there  must  ultimately  be,  of 
what  he  emphatically  describes  as  "  the 
only  institution  which  has  genuine,  spon- 
taneous, independent  life  in  it,  and  does 
not  require  to  draw  galvanic  vitality  from 
the  central  authority, — the  only  piece  of 
real  self-government  which  exists  in  the 
country.  All  the  other  organs  of  self- 
government  in  Russia  are  more  or  less 
artificial  and  ornamental,  and  the  power 
which  created  them  might  at  once  de- 
molish them  without  producing  any  seri- 
ous perturbation ;  the  Commune  alone 
has  deep  roots  in  the  traditions,  the 
habits,  and  the  everyday  interests  of  the 
people." 

Here  we  must  leave  this  valuable  and 
instructive  book.  It  is  one  of  the  stout- 
est and  most  honest  pieces  of  work  pro- 
duced in  our  time,  and  the  man  who  has 
produced  it  may  securely  enjoy  the  re- 
flection, which  is  by  no  means  given  to 
all  of  us,  that  even  if  he  never  does  any- 
thing more,  he  will  not  have  lived  for 
nothing. — Fortnightly  Review, 
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Both  the  parentage  and  the  date  of 
the  birth  of  Edmund  Kean  are  doubtful. 
There  is  not  only  an  uncertainty  about 
the  father,  a  by  no  means  uncommon 
circumstance  in  this  world,  but,  what  is 
much  more  rare,  there  is  a  suspicion 
even  concerning  the  mother.  A  Miss 
Tidswell,  an  actress,  of  whom  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  speak  immediately,  has 
sometimes  been  accredited  with  bringing 
him  into  the  world,  and  even  Kean  him- 
self seems  to  have  entertained  this  belief 
— "  for  why,"  he  says,  "  did  she  take  so 
much  trouble  over  me  V* — while  to  no 
less  a  personage  than  a  Duke  of  Norfolk 
has  been  given  the  honor  of  his  paterni- 


ty. One  day  in  the  lobby  of  Drury 
Lane  Theatre,  Lord  Essex  openly  ac- 
cused his  grace  of  the  fact,  and  asked 
him  why  he  did  not  acknowledge  his 
son.  The  Duke  protested  his  friend  was 
mistaken,  and  added  that  if  it  were  so 
he  should  be  proud  to  own  him.  Ed- 
mund's reputed  mother,  however,  was  a 
strolling  actress,  named  Nance  Carey. 
Her  father  was  a  strolling  player ;  her 
grandfather,  Henry  Carey,  dramatist  and 
song  writer,  and  author  of  the  sweet  old 
lyric,  *  Sally  in  our  Alley,'  was  the  natu- 
ral son  of  the  great  Lord  Halifax.  Ed- 
mund's reputed  father  was  one  Kean, 
who  is  variously  represented  as  a  tailor 
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or  a  builder.  Some  say  the  child  was 
born  in  Castle  Street,  Leicester  Square, 
others  in  a  miserable  garret  in  Ewer 
Street,  Southwark ;  and  1787-88-89  are 
variously  assigned  as  the  dates  of  that 
event. 

We  hear  nothing  about  the  father; 
whoever  he  might  have  been,  he  seems 
to  have  taken  no  heed  of  his  son  from 
the  time  the  latter  came  into  the  world. 
Neither  was  the  mother  more  natural  in 
her  conduct ;  she  abandoned  him  to  the 
care  of  the  before-named  Miss  Tidswell, 
who  seems  to  have  been  the  only  person 
who  attended  on  her  in  her  miserable 
confinement.  At  three  years  old  he  is 
said  to  have  been  a  Cupid  in  one  of  the 
ballets  at  the  Opera  House.  At  five  he 
was  certainly  one  of  the  imps  that  John 
Kemble  introduced  into  the  witches* 
scenes  in  *  Macbeth.'  But  wild,  mis- 
chievous propensities  were  early  devel- 
oped in  the  boy,  and  he  and  his  com- 
panions playing  some  tricks  in  the  cav- 
ern scene  one  night,  which  were  not  in 
their  parts,  wcre^ll  dismissed. 

After  this  he  seems  to  have  been  sent 
to  school  in  Orange  Court,  Leicester 
Square,  and  Miss  Tidswell  taught  him 
to  recite,  fettering  his  erratic  propensi- 
ties by  tying  him  up  to  a  bed-post,  and 
by  occasionally  severely,  though  kindly, 
correcting  him.  He  was  a  weakly,  sickly 
child,  with  bent  legs  and  grown-out  an- 
kles, which  necessitated  the  use  of  irons  ; 
these  fortunately  strengthened  and 
straightened  his  limbs  and  saved  him 
from  deformity.  And  so  passed  his  in- 
fant years. 

By-and-by  his  mother,  discovering,  we 
suppose,  that  he  might  be  of  use  to  her, 
turned  up  again,  after  a  long  disap- 
pearance, claimed  him,  and  took  him 
away  from  his  protectress.  A  more  dis- 
reputable vagabond  than  Nance  Carey  it 
would  be  difficult  to  conceive ;  when 
strolling  failed  she  tramped  the  country 
with  perfumes  and  face  powders,  and 
such  like  commodities.  Edmund  carried 
the  merchandise,  and  when  the  oppor- 
tunity presented  itself  recited  scenes  and 
speeches  from  plays,  as  he  had  been 
taught  by  Miss  Tidswell,  at  taverns  and 
farms,  and  sometimes  at  gentlemen's 
houses,  giving  imitations  of  Garrick  in 
'  Richard,*  learned  of  course  second 
hand,  but  said  to  be  very  good. 

Among  Miss  Carey's  customers   was 


Mr.  Young,  a  surgeon,  the,  father  of  the 
future  great  tragedian.  And  it  is  related 
in  the  life  of  the  latter,  how  once  after  a 
dinner-party  in  that  gentleman's  house 
the  young  vagrant  was  had  in  to  recite, 
while  his  mother  waited  in  the  hall,  and 
how  beside  his  father's  chair  stood  a 
handsome  boy  of  ten,  named  Charles. 
And  so,  strangely,  at  the  beginning  of 
their  lives  met  the  two  men  who  were 
thereafter  to  be  the  great  rivals  of  the 
London  stage.  Mr.  Young  recommended 
Nance's  wares  to  a  Mrs.  Clarke  of  Guild- 
ford Street.  Wherever  she  went  she 
talked  about  the  talents  of  her  son,  which 
brought  her  in  far  more  money  than  her 
perfume  bottles  and  pomatum,  and  her 
crafty  eulogies  soon  excited  the  curiosity 
of  Mrs.  Clarke  to  see  this  prodigy.  His 
first  introduction  to  this  lady  is  thus 
graphically  described  by  Barry  Cornwall 
in  his  *  Life  of  Kean.* 

"The  door  was  thrown  open,  and  a  pale 
slim  boy  of  about  ten  years  old  entered,  very 
poorly  clad,  ragged,  with  dirty  hands,  face 
unwashed,  delicate  skin,  brilliant  eyes,  superb 
head  of  curled  and  matted  hair,  and  a  piece 
of  hat  in  his  hand.  With  the  bow  and  air  of 
a  prince  he  delivers  his  message :  '  My  mo 
ther,  madam,  sends  her  duty,  and  begs  you 
will  be  so  good  as  to  lend  her  a  shilling  to 
take  her  spangled,  tiffany  petticoat  out  of 
pawn,  as  she  wants  it  to  appear  in  at  Richmond 
to-morrow.'  *  Are  you  the  little  boy  who  can 
act  so  well?'  inquires  the  lady.  A  bow  of 
assent  and  a  kindling  cheek  were  the  sole 
reply.  *  What  can  you  act  ?  *  '  Richard  the 
Third,  Speed  the  Plough,  Hamlet,  and  Harle- 
quin,' was  the  quick  answer.  *  I  should  like 
to  see  you  act.'  *  I  should  be  proud  to  act  to 
you.'" 

And  so  it  was  arranged  that  he  should 
give  her  a  taste  of  his  quality  that  even- 
ing. Several  friends  were  invited  to 
witness  the  performance.  At  a  little  af- 
ter six  there  came — 

"The  same  thundering  rap  which  had  pre- 
ceded his  advent  in  the  morning.  His  face 
was  now  clean,  the  delicacy  of  his  complexion 
was  more  obvious  than  before,  and  his  beau- 
tiful hair  had  been  combed,  and  shone  like  a 
raven's  wing.  His  dress  had  indeed  suffered 
no  improvement,  but  a  frilled  handkerchief  of 
his  mother's  was  stuck  inside  his  jacket,  and 
was  more  than  a  substitute  for  a  shirt  collar." 

The  lady  takes  him  away  to  her  dress- 
ing room  to  make  some  improvement  in 
his  costume,  puts  him  on  a  black  riding- 
hat  and  feathers,  which  she  turns  up  at 
one  side  with  pins  ;  a  sword  and  belt  are 
also  found  and  buckled  round  his  waist. 
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These  appendages  to  his  everyday  rags 
certainly  give  the  boy  a  somewhat  comi- 
cal appearance,  and  would  excite  the  ris- 
ibility of  the  guests  but  for  the  intense 
earnestness  with  which  he  dashes  to  the 
further  end  of  the  room  which  has  been 
fixed  upon  for  the  stage,  and  where  there 
are  curtains  and  a  doo^for  exit,  and  be- 
fore the  people  have  time  to  laugh  be- 
gins his  recitation. 

"  It  was  no  small  task  that  lay  before  him," 
continues  his  biographer,  *'  to  face  the  smiles 
of  an  audience  sceptical  of  his  talents,  and  to 
conquer  them.  Yet  he  did  this,  nay,  more ; 
for  the  expression  in  the  countenances  of  his 
audience  changed  from  contempt  or  distrust 
into  attention,  from  attention  to  admiration — 
to  silent  wonder — to  tears." 

A  shower  of  sixpences  and  shillings 
rewarded  his  efforts,  but  he  refused  to 
pick  them  up,  and  they  were  with  diffi- 
culty forced  upon  him.  Such  was  the 
boy's  pride  when  free  from  the  baleful 
influence  of  his  vagabond  mother. 

This  acting  led  to  important  conse- 
quences :  Mrs.  Clarke,  struck  by  the 
boy's  talents  and  pitying  his  condition, 
prevailed  upon  her  husband  to  allow  her 
to  take  him  under  her  protection.  She 
placed  him  at  school,  had  him  taught 
riding,  fencing,  dancing,  and  treated 
him  as  though  he  had  been  her  own 
child,  and  he  in  return  continued  to  de- 
light her  and  her  friends  by  his  recita- 
tions. This  lasted  nearly  two  years. 
One  day  a  lady  and  gentleman  and  their 
daughters  came  on  a  visit  to  (Guildford 
Street ;  it  was  arranged  they  were  all  to 
go  to  the  theatre  that  night,  and  mention 
was  made  of  young  Edmund  accom- 
panying them.  "  What,  does  he  sit  in 
the  box  with  us!"  exclaimed  the 
snob,  whom  we  have  called  gentleman 
above.  They  were  at  dinner  when  these 
words  were  spoken ;  the  boy,  crimson 
with  mortification,  dashed  down  his 
knife  and  fork,  rose  from  the  table,  left 
the  room  and  the  house,  resolving  never 
again  to  enter  it.  He  walked  to  Bristol, 
and  tried  to  get  on  board  a  ship  as  cab- 
in-boy, but  all  the  captains  pronounced 
him  too  small.  Then  he  trudged  back 
to  London,  supporting  himself  on  the 
way  by  reciting  at  public-houses.  One 
morning  he  was  found  by  a  man  who 
knew  him,  ragged  and  footsore,  upon  a 
dung-heap  in  a  mews  near  Guildford 
Street,  and  was  taken  back  to  his  former 


home.  But  such  an  escapade  could  not 
be  pardoned ;  some  money  being  col- 
lected at  a  performance  he  gave,  a  sort 
of  farewell  benefit,  the  kind  lady  dis- 
missed her  unruly  prot6g6,  in  whom  were 
so  strangely  combined  the  pride  of  an 
aristocrat  and  the  tastes  of  a  gipsy. 

After  this  he  went  back  to  the  old  life, 
now  with  his  mother,  now  with  Miss 
Tidswell,  sometimes  running  away  from 
the  latter  when  chastised  for  his  delin- 
quencies. Once  he-  was  dragged  home 
by  a  rope  through  the  streets  ;  at  another 
time  she  bound  a  brass  collar  round  his 
neck,  as  though  he  had  been  a  dog  of 
erratic  habits ;  upon  the  collar  was  in- 
scribed, "  Theatre  Royal,  Drury  Lane," 
at  which  establishment  he  was  sometimes 
engaged  in  a  small  capacity.  Then  we 
find  him,  together  with  his  mother,  one 
of  the  company  of  Richardson's  Show. 
His  acting  at  Windsor  Fair  excited  so 
much  attention  that  King  George  sent 
for  him  to  the  Castle ;  his  majesty  was 
so  highly  pleased  with  his  talents  that  he 
made  him  a  present  ^f  two  guineas. 
When  in  London  he  recited  at  various 
places  of  entertainment.  A  lady  speak- 
ing to  him  one  day,  when  he  was  the  all 
famous  actor  of  certain  entertainments 
that  used  to  be  given  in  Leicester  Place, 
remarked — 

** '  I  used  to  be  very  much  pleased  with  a 
person  who  spoke  poetry  at  the  Sans  SoucL' 
'  Do  you  wish  to  know  who  it  was  that  spout- 
ed poetry?'  said  Kean,  turning  head  over 
heels  in  his  drawing-room  in  Clarges  Street, 
'Know  then  'twas  I."* 

By-and-by  he  succeeded  in  eluding  the 
vigilance  of  his  guardians,  and  the  sea- 
fever  coming  upon  him  again,  he  made 
another  attempt  to  get  on  board  a  ship. 
This  time  he  was  more  successful,  and 
went  as  cabin-boy  on  a  voyage  to  Madei- 
ra. A  life  on  the  ocean,  however,  was 
evidently  not  to  his  taste  ;  one  trip  was 
sufficient,  and  upon  his  return  to  Eng- 
land he  went  back  to  strolling. 

In  1804  Jerrold  informs  us  that  Kean 
joined  his  father's  company  at  Sheer- 
ness ;  he  still  dressed  as  a  boy  and  still 
retained  his  mother's  name  of  Carey. 
He  opened  in  George  Barnwell  and 
Harlequin.  He  played  the  whole  round 
of  tragedy,  comedy,  opera,  farce,  panto- 
mime, and  sang  comic  songs,  and  all  for 
fifteen  shillings  a  week  !  Not  being  of 
provident  habits,  and  already  giving  waj 
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to  that  dissipation  which  marked  his 
whole  life,  such  a  stipend  left  little  for 
times  of  enforced  idleness.  The  want 
of  the  smallest  coin  frequently  put  him 
to  terrible  shifts.  Once  being  at  Roches- 
ter without  a  penny  to  pay  the  ferry  toll, 
he,  with  his  whole  wardrobe  tied  up  in  a 
pocket  handkerchief  and  slung  round  his 
neck,  swam  across  the  river.  A  few  years 
afterwards,  while  proceeding  to  an  en- 
gagement at  Braintree  in  Essex,  he  found 
himself  on  the  Kentish  shore  in  the  same 
impecunious  condition.  There  was 
nothing  for  it  but  to  swim  across  the 
Thames,  which  he  accordingly  did.  He 
was  to  open  that  night  in  Rolla.  All 
wet  as  he  was,  he  set  forward  towards  his 
destination,  and  arrived  just  in  time, 
without  being  able  to  procure  any  re- 
freshment, to  get  upon  the  stage.  But 
exhausted  nature  gave  way,  he  fainted 
in  the  middle  of  a  scene.  A  fever  and 
an  ague  were  the  results  of  that  day's 
work. 

He  afterwards  went  to  Belfast,  where 
he  had  the  honor  of  performing  with 
Mrs.  Siddons.  The  first  part  he  played 
with  her  was  Osmyn,  in  *  Zara ' ;  but  he 
was  grossly  imperfect,  and  intoxicated  as 
well,  and  excited  the  great  lady's  su- 
preme disgust.  Yet  the  next  night  he 
more  than  redeemed  himself,  at  least  as 
an  actor,  by  his  perfornwince  of  Young 
Norval.  The  star  pronounced  that  he 
played  "  well,  very  well,  but,"  she  added 
with  a  lofty  look ;  "  it's  a  pity,  there's 
too  little  of  you  to  do  anything."  She 
little  thought  he  was  one  day  destined  to 
snatch  the  sceptre  from  the  Kemble 
grasp.  In  1806  Miss  Tidswell  procured 
him  an  engagement  at  the  Haymarket  to 
play  small  parts — they  were  very  small 
indeed,  servants,  alguazils,  messengers — 
yet  he  worked  hard  to  make  the  most  of 
them.  "  Look  at  that  little  man,"  sneered 
an  actor  one  night,  **  he  is  trying  to  make 
a  part  out  of  nothing  !"  But  his  rest- 
less ambition  could  not  remain  content 
in  so  subordinate  a  position,  and  the 
next  year  we  find  him  back  at  Sheerness, 
playing  everything  for  one  guinea  a 
week,  which,  however,  was  an  advance 
of  six  shillings  upon  his  former  stipend. 
Ore  night  he  was  acting  Alexander  the 
Great,  in  Lee's  tragedy,  some  officers  in 
the  stage-box  annoyed  him  by  laughing 
and  calling  out  "  Alexander  the  Little." 
At  length,  unable  to  endure  this  any 
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longer,  he  advanced  with  folded  arms, 
and  a  look  t^at  appalled  the  sneerers, 
close  to  the  box  and  said,  **  Yes,  but  with 
a  great  soul  r  Jerrold,  writing  of  his  ver- 
satility and  ingenuity,  says,  "  all  the 
models  for  the  tricks  of  the  pantomime 
of  *  Mother  Goose,'  as  played  at  Sheer- 
ness, were  made  by  him  out  of  matches, 
pins  and  paper." 

At  Gloucester,  his  next  engagement, 
he  met  his  future  wife,  Mary  Cl^ambers, 
a  Waterford  girl  who  had  been  a  govern- 
ess, and  had  then  just  entered  the  theat- 
rical profession.  Their  first  introduc- 
tion did  not  at  all  promise  such  a  catas- 
trophe as  matrimony.  *'  Who  is  that 
shabby  little  man  ?"  she  enquired  of  the 
manager,  as  he  stood  at  the  wings.  The 
piece  they  first  played  in  together  was 
*  Laugh  When  You  Can.*  The  lady  took 
the  part  of  Mrs.  Mortimer,  Kean  that  of 
Sambo  ;  he  was  very  imperfect,  and  when 
they  came  off  the  stage.  Miss  Chambers, 
very  angry  and  almost  crying,  objurgated 
him  with,  "It  is  very  shameful,  sir,  that 
you  should  not  know  a  word  of  your 
part."  Kean  made  no  reply,  but  went 
to  the  manager  and  asked,  "  Who  the 
devil  is  that  .>"  Master  Betty,  the 
**  Young  Roscius,"  came  to  Gloucester, 
to  **  star,"  and  Kean  was  cast  Laertes  to 
his  Hamlet.  On  the  day  of  performance 
he  disappeared ;  for  three  days  and 
three  nights  no  tidings  could  be  heard  of 
him  ;  men  were  sent  out  in  all  directions 
to  seek  him ;  he  was  found  at  last  re- 
turning to  the  town.  He  went  at  once 
to  the  lodgings  of  Miss  Chambers,  to 
whom  he  was  now  engaged,     f. 

**  Where  have  you  been,  Mr.  Kean  V^ 
was  her  anxious  query. 

"  In  the  fields,  in  the  woods :  I  am 
starved ;  I  have  eaten  nothing  but  tur- 
nips and  cabbages  since  I  have  been  out. 
But  I'll  go  again  to-morrow,  and  again 
and  again,  and  as  often  as  I  see  myself 
put  in  for  such  a  character.  I'll  play 
second  to  no  man  save  John  Kemble." 

He  and  Miss  Chambers  were  united 
in  1808,  and  the  same  year  they  accepted 
an  engagement  at  Birmingham  at  £,\.  15. 
each  per  week ;  this  was  afterwards  in^- 
creased  ten  shillings,  in  consideration  of 
his  acting  harlequin.  No  contrast  can 
be  more  striking  than  that  between  the 
past  and  present  of  theatrical  salarig^^ 
both  in  town  and  country ;  a  leading 
actor  in  such  a  theatre  as.  Birmingham 
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would  now  command  six  or  eight  pounds 
a  week.  While  fulfilling  this  engage- 
ment he  played  with  Stephen  Kemble^ 
the  man  who  acted  Falstaff  without  pad- 
ding, and  was  told  by  him  that  he  had 
played  Hotspur  as  well  as  the  great  John, 
his  brother. 

It  is  a  received  opinion  that  Kean's 
acting  was  wholly  spontaneous  and  un- 
studied ;  this  is  a  mistake.  A  contem- 
porary writing  of  this  period  says,  "  He 
used  to  mope  about  for  hours,  walking 
miles  and  miles  alone  with  his  hands  in 
his  pockets,  thinking  intensely  on  his 
characters.  No  one  could  get  a  word 
from  him ;  he  studied  and  slaved  be- 
yond any  actor  I  ever  knew."  Neither 
did  he  relax  his  labors,  when  he  had 
reached  the  highest  pinnacle  of  fame. 
It  is  related  of  him,  that  when  studying 
Maturin's  *  Bertram,*  he  shut  himself 
for  two  days  to  study  the  one  line,  "  Ber- 
tram has  kissed  thy  child  !"  It  made  one 
of  these  electric  effects  which  from  their 
vividness  were  supposed  to  be .  merely 
impulsive.  Kean  had  great  natural 
genius,  but  had  he  not  bestowed  upon  it 
perfect  cultivation,  it  would  never  have 
made  him  a  great  actor. 

He  seems  never  to  have  remained  long 
in  one  engagement ;  his  proud  impetuous 
temper,  which  could  endure  neither  re- 
proof nor  humiliation,  and  his  irregular 
habits,  brought  about  continual  disagree- 
ments with  his  managers,  and  constant 
changes.  Hence  the  miseries  he  en- 
dured;  for  even  in  those  days  of  pitiful 
salaries  the  country  actor,  if  provident, 
could  contrive  to  live  in  respectability ; 
but  Kean  suffered  under  a  chronic  desti- 
tution. 

Birmingham  did  not  long  contain  this 
erratic  spirit ;  his  next  destination  was 
Swansea.  But  ere  he  could  leave  the 
former  town  he  had  to  borrow  two  pounds 
of  his  new  manager  to  clear  his  liabili- 
ties, and  then  walk  the  journey  with  a 
wife  within  a  few  weeks  of  her  confine- 
ment. Barry  Cornwall  gives  a  sad  but 
striking  picture  of  this  journey. 

"  Kean,  dressed  in  blue  from  head  to  foot, 
with  his  dark,  sharp,  resolute  face,  a  black 
stock,  and  four  swords  over  his  shoulder  sus- 
pending the  family  bundle  of  clothes,  looked 
like  a  poor  little  navy  lieutenant  whom  the 
wars  had  left  on  half-pay  and  penniless,  trudg- 
ing on  with  his  wife  to  his  native  village." 

They  had  started  with  only  a  few  shil- 


lings, and  upon  arriving  at  Bristol,  found 
themselves  penniless  and  obliged  to  write 
to  Swansea  for  another  loan,  which, 
when  it  came,  was  nearly  all  swallowed 
up  by  the  expenses  they  had  incurred 
while  waiting  for  it.  A  passage  to  New- 
port in  a  barge  laden  with  hemp  and  tar 
followed ;  and  thence  to  their  destina- 
tion on  foot.  Sometimes  they  encoun- 
tered good  Samaritans  who  would  not 
take  their  money  for  the  frugal  meal  they 
ordered  ;  at  others  brutes  who  refused  a 
drink  of  milk  to  the  poor  and  footsore 
woman  who  scarcely  knew  an  hour  she 
might  not  be  seized  with  premature  pangs 
of  maternity. 

Not  long  enough,  however,  for  the 
child  to  be  born,  did  they  remain  at 
Swansea  ;  that  event  took  place  at  Wa- 
terford  in  September  1809.  He  was  still 
under  the  same  manager,  Cherry,  how- 
ever. At  Waterford  he  met  the  after- 
wards celebrated  dramatist,  Sheridan 
Knowles,  then  an  obscure  actor  like  him- 
self, and  for  Kean  was  written  his  first 
play,  never  published,  *  Leo  the  Gipsy/ 
in  which  he  made  a  great  success. 
Grattan  gives  the  following  description 
of  his  benefit  performance  in  this  town  : — 

**  The  play  was  Hannah  More's  tragedy  of 
*  Percy,'  in  which  he,  of  course,  played  the 
hero.  Edwina  was  played  by  Mrs  Kean,  who 
was  applauded  to  her  heart's  content.  Keao 
was  so  popular,  both  as  an  actor,  and  from 
the  excellent  character  he  bore,  that  the  au- 
dience thought  less  of  the  actress's  demerits 
than  of  the  husband's  feelings ;  and  besides 
this  the  ddbutante  had  many  personal  friends 
in  her  native  city  and  among  the  gentry  of  the 
neighborhood,  for  she  had  been  governess 
to  the  children  of  a  lady  of  good  fortune,  who 
used  all  her  influence  at  this  benefit.  After 
the  tragedy  Kean  gave  a  specimen  of  tight- 
rope dancing,  and  another  of  sparring  with  a 
professional  pugilist.  He  then  played  the 
leading  part  in  a  musical  interlude,  and  fin- 
ished with  Chimpanzee,  the  monkey,  in  the 
melodramatic  pantomime  of 'La  P6rouse,'  and 
in  this  character  he  showed  agility  scarcely 
since  surpassed  by  Mazurier  and  Gouffe,  and 
touches  of  deep  tragedy  in  the  monkey's  death 
scene,  which  made  the  audience  shed  tears." 

He  realised  forty  pounds  by  this  ben- 
efit. But  soon  afterwards  we  find  him 
strolling  in  the  old  misery,  giving  an  en- 
tertainment at  Dumfries  to  pay  his  lodg- 
ing. One  sixpenny  auditor  alone  came. 
This  appears  to  have  been  a  time  of  aw- 
ful misery  to  the  young  couple.  Leav- 
ing Scotland  they  trudged  on  to  York, 
and  there  so  desperate  was  Kean  that  he 
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would  have  enlisted  had  not  an  officer 
dissuaded  him.  At  York  he  met  a  kind 
friend  in  a  Mrs.  Nokes,  the  'wyfe  of  a 
dancing-master,  who  hearing  of  their 
destitute  condition  brought  them  a  five- 
pound  note,  and  prevailed  upon  her  hus- 
band to  lend  him  the  room  in  which  he 
gave  his  lessons,  for  an  entertainment. 
This  entertainment  consisted  of  scenes 
from  plays,  songs  and  imitations  of  Lon- 
don actors.  Nine  pounds  were  the  re- 
ceipts,^nd  with  this  the  poor  strollers 
started  for  London.  The  journey  was 
done  partly  on  foot,  partly  in  waggons, 
Kean  carrying  the  eldest  boy  much  of 
the  way.  Soon  after  arriving  in  town  he 
was  engaged  by  Hughes  of  Sadler's 
Wells,  who  also  had  the  Exeter  Theatre, 
to  go  down  to  the  old  Western  city  to 
**  play  everything,"  for  two  pounds  a 
week,  the  largest  salary  he  had  ever  re- 
ceived. He  and  Hughes  had  acted  to- 
gether in  Gloucester,  where  they  an- 
nounced a  joint  benefit ;  but  the  entire 
receipts  of  the  house  amounting  to  only 
eighteenpence  they  went  hand  in  hand 
before  the  curtain  and  thanked  and  dis- 
missed their  patrons.  Before  leaving 
London  he  went  to  see  Kemble  in  Wol- 
sey.  As  soon  as  he  got  home  he  began 
to  imitate  him.  "  Shall  I  ever  walk  those 
boards  ?"  he  exclaimed.  "  1  will  and 
make  a  hit." 

The  good  people  of  Exeter  appreciated 
his  Harlequin  more  than  his  tragic  he- 
roes. His  conduct  here  seems  to  have 
been  very  irregular.  Once  he  absented 
himself  from  home  for  three  days.  To 
the  question  of  where  he  had  been,  he 
replied  grandiloquently,  "  I  have  been 
doing  a  noble  action,  I  have  been  drink- 
ing these  three  days  with  a  brother  actor 
who  is  leaving  Exeter,  to  keep  up  his 
spirits  !"  From  Exeter  he  proceeded  to 
Guernsey,  where  he  became  worse  than 
ever.  One  night,  from  mere  whim,  he 
refused  to  act ;  the  manager  was  obliged 
to  go  on  and  read  the  part ;  Kean  walked 
into  a  private  box,  and,  to  add  insult  to 
injury,  interrupted  the  performance  re- 
peatedly with  cries  of  "  Bravo,  Hughes  !" 
He  returned  to  Exeter  the  next  season. 
His  benefit  was  patronised  by  a  Mr. 
Buller,  whose  butler  happened  to  say  in 
his  presence,  "  You  will  be  sure  to  have 
a  good  house,  as  my  master  patronises 
the  play."  Kean's  pride  took  fire,  he 
vowed  he  would  not  sell  a  single  ticket. 


"  If  the  people  won't  come  and  see  my 
acting,"  he  said,  **  it  sHan't  be  said  ihey 
come  by  Mr.  Buller's  desire."  His  con- 
duct disgusted  all  his  friends,  and  soon 
he  found  himself  forsaken  by  everybody. 

Now  came  what  seemed  to  be  a  stroke 
of  luck,  but  which  afterwards  proved  a 
disaster  that  once  threatened  to  mar  his 
fortunes.  He  had  been  in  correspond- 
ence with  Elliston  concerning  an  engage- 
ment at  the  new  theatre  in  Drury  Lane, 
now  the  Olympic  ;  this  he  at  last  closed 
with  for  a  salary  of  three  pounds  a  week, 
but  he  could  not  get  any  definite  time 
fixed  for  opening,  and  by-and-by  Elliston 
seemed  inclined  to  depart  from  the  stip- 
ulations of  the  agreement,  and  so  the 
business  remained  uncertain.  In  the 
meantime,  while  Kean  was  at  Teign- 
mouth,  Doctor  Drury,  once  head-master 
of  Harrow,  saw  him  act  on  his  benefit 
night.  When  Mrs.  Drury  came  next  day 
to  pay  for  her  box,  she  said  how  highly 
gratified  both  herself  and  husband  had 
been  with  his  performance,  and,  better 
still,  that  the  Doctor  would  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  dine  in  company  with  Mr. 
Pascoe  Green  fell,  one  of  the  committee^ 
of  Drury  Lane,  and  he  would  try  to  pro- 
cure him  an  opening  at  that  theatre.  In 
due  time  arrived  a  letter  requesting  him 
to  come  up  to  London  immediately.  As  * 
usual  he  had  no  funds ;  all  depended' 
upon  his  benefit,  and  to  obtain  this  he- 
must  play  out  his  engagement.  And  so» 
he  had  to  journey  from  Teignmouth  to* 
Barnstaple,  and  thence  to  Dorchester, 
suffering  all  the  tortures  of  hope  de- 
ferred. 

One  night,  in  the  autumn  of  the  year 
181 4,  while  performing  in  the  last-named 
town, 

"The  curtain  drew  up,"  to  quote  the  actor's- 
own  words,  "  I  saw  a  wretched  house  ;  a 
few  people  in  the  pit  and  gallery,  and  three 
persons  in  the  boxes  showed  the  quality  of 
the  attraction  we  possessed.  In  the  stage 
box,  however,  there  was  a  gentleman  who  ap- 
peared to  understand  acting— he  was  very 
attentive  to  the  performance.  Seeing  this,  I 
was  determined  -to  play  my  best."  [The  part 
was  Octavian  in  Colman's  '  Mountaineers.']' 
'*  The  strange  man  did  not  applaud,  but  his 
looks  told  me  he  was  pleased.  After  the  pla3r 
I  went  to  ray  dressing-room  to  change  my 
dress  for  the  savage  (a  pantomime  character) 
so  that  I  could  hear  every  word  that  was  said 
overhead.  I  heard  the  gentleman  ask  Lee, 
the  manager,  the  name  of  the  performer  who* 
played  Octavian.  'Oh,*  replied  Lee,  'his 
name  is  Kean  ;  a  wonderful   clever  fellow.'' 
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*  He  is  certainly  vei^  clever,  but  he  is  very 
small/  said  the  gentleman.  *  His  mind  is 
large,  no  matter  for  his  height,*  answered  Lee. 
By  this  time  I  was  dressed  ;  I  therefore 
mounted  to  the  stage.  The  gentleman  bowed 
to  me  and  complimented  me  slightly  upon  my 
playing.  '  Well,'  he  said,  *  will  you  breakfast 
with  me  to-morrow  ?  I  shall  be  glad  to  have 
some  conversation  with  you.  My  name  is 
Arnold  ;  I  am  the  manager  of  Drury  Lane 
Theatre."  I  staggered  as  if  I  had  been  shot." 

As  soon  as  the  performance  was  over 
and  he  could  tear  o(!  his  dress,  he  rushed 
home.  Agitation  would  scarcely  allow 
him  to  speak.  "  My  fortune's  made,  my 
fortune's  made,"  he  gasped  at  last.  Then 
he  told  the  good  news.  But  as  he  fin- 
ished, his  eyes  fell  upon  his  poor  sickly 
first-born,  then  very  ill.  "  Let  but  Howard 
live,  and  we  shall  be  happy  yet,"  he  ex- 
claimed hopefully.  Alas,  the  proceeds 
of  his  benefit  in  that  very  town  had  to 
be  devoted  to  the  poor  boy's  burial. 

The  result  of  the  appointment  with 
Arnold  was  a  three-years'  engagement  at 
Drury  Lane,  at  eight,  nine,  and  ten 
pounds  per  week.  A  few  days  after- 
wards Howard  died.  "  The  joy  I  felt," 
he  wrote  to  Arnold, "  three  days  since  at 
the  flattering  prospects  of  future  pros- 
perity is  now  obliterated  by  the  unex- 
pected loss  of  my  child." 

At  last,  on  the  sixth  of  November,  he 
contrived  to  get  to  town.  His  salary 
was  to  commence  at  once,  but  when  he 
went  to  the  treasury,  he  encountered  a 
sudden  and  unexpected  rebuff.  Elliston 
had  put  in  his  prior  claim,  and  Arnold 
very  angrily  asserted  that  he  had  engaged 
himself  under  false  pretences.  Kcan 
wrote  a  letter  detailing  every  point  of  his 
transactions  with  the  manager  of  the 
Wych  Street  theatre,  in  which  he  en- 
deavored to  show,  that  that  gentleman 
had  justly  forfeited  all  claim  to  his  ser- 
vices, by  having  been  the  first  to  violate 
the  terms  of  agreement.  We  have  not 
space  to  enter  into  the  merits  of  the 
transaction  ;  l^lliston  had  evidently  acted 
very  shiftily  towards  the  poor,  unknown 
actor,  taking  advantage  of  his  position, 
and  Kcan,  upon  the  prospect  of  the  bet- 
ter engagement  opening  to  him,  had  done 
everything  in  his  power  to  break  the 
agreement.  It  may  be  said  that  neither 
party  acted  in  strict  honor.  The  new 
year  came,  and  more  than  one  actor  had 
made  his  debut  at  Drury  Lane  and  failed. 
T'he  fortunes  of  the  theatre  were  in  a 


desperate  condition,  the  expenses  far  ex- 
ceeding the  receipts,  and  inevitable  bank- 
ruptcy was  looming  in  the  no  distant  fu- 
ture.    At  length   the   dispute    between 
Elliston  and  Kean  was  adjusted  by  an 
actor  named  Bernard  being  handed  over 
to  the  former  as  a  substitute,  the  extra 
amount    of    his   salary,   two   pounds   a 
week,    being    deducted    from    Kean's. 
P'rom  the  end  of  November  to  the  end 
of  the  following  January,  Kean  existed, 
heaven  alone  knows  how,  for  tht  man- 
agement of  Drury  Lane  refused  to  pay 
him   a  shilling.     All  that  he  had  ever 
suffered   could   not   have   equalled  the 
misery  of  those  two  months  of  oscillation 
between  hope  and  despair  amidst  hunger 
and  wretchedness.     Arnold  now,  as  a  pis 
allcr,  made  up  his  mind  to  give  him  a 
trial.     liut   the  troubles   were   not  yet 
over.     Now   rose   a  dispute   as  to  the 
opening  part ;  Arnold  wanted  Richard, 
but   Kean   knew   the    disadvantage  his 
small  figure  would  be  at,  when  compared 
with  the  majestic  Kemble,  and  answered, 
*'  Shylock    or    nothing."  *     There  was 
marvellous  resoluteness  in  this  determi- 
nation,  considering  all  he   had   passed 
through,  which  was  sufficient  to  crush 
the  strongest  spirit.     ]3ut  it  succeeded, 
and  the  twenty-sixth  of  January,  1814, 
was  decided  for  his  appearance.     One 
rehearsal  only  was  vouchsafed  him,  and 
that  was  hurried  and  careless.     The  act- 
ors sneered  at  his  figure,  at  his  shabby 
coat  with  the  capes,  at  his  business,  de- 
clared it  would  not  do,  and  prophesied 
certain    failure.      He  went   home ;    **  I 
must  dine  to-day,"  he  said,  and  for  the 
first  time  for  many  days  indulged  in  the 
luxury  of  meat.     Then  all  that  he  had  to 
do  was  to  wait  as  patiently  as  he  could 
for  the   night.       "  My   God !"   he  ex- 
claimed, "  if  I  succeed  I  shall  go  mad  !" 
Terrible  prophecy.     Volumes  could  not 
better  describe  the  agitation  of  his  mind. 
As  the  church  clocks  were  striking  six 
he   sallied  forth  from  his    lodgings  in 
Cecil  Street.     His  parting  words  to  his 
wife  were,  **  I  wish  I  was  going  to  be 


*  His  desire,  however,  when  he  first  caoic 
to  town  had  hccn  to  open  in  Knowlcs'  play  of 
'  Leo  the  Gipsy,'  which  has  been  mentioned  a 
page  or  two  hack.  And  he  certainly  would 
have  used  every  effort  to  have  done  so,  bat, 
fortunately  for  him,  the  MS.  was  lost  and  no 
copy  was  extant. 
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shot !"  In  his  hand  he  carried  a  small 
bundle,  containing  shoes,  stockings,  wig, 
and  other  trifles  of  costume.  The  night 
was  very  cold  and  foggy  ;  there  had  been 
heavy  snow,  and  a  thaw  had  set  in  ;  the 
streets  were  almost  impassable,  with  slush 
which  penetrated  through  his  worn  boots 
and  chilled  him  to  the  bone.  He  darted 
quickly  through  the  stage  door,  wishing 
to  escape  all  notice,  and  repaired  to  his 
dressing  room.  There  the  feelings  of 
the  actors  were  shocked  by  another  inno- 
vation ;  he  was  actually  going  to  play 
Shylock  in  a  black  wig  instead  of  the 
traditional  red  one.  They  smiled  among 
themselves,  shrugged  their  shoulders,  but 
made  no  remark  ;  such  a  man  was  beyond 
remonstrance — besides,  what  did  it  mat- 
ter ?  he  would  never  be  allowed  to  ap- 
pear a  second  time.  Jack  Bannister  and 
Oxberry  were  the  only  ones  who  offered 
him  a  friendly  word.  When  the  curtain 
rose  the  house  was  miserably  bad,  but 
by-and-by  the  overflow  of  Covent  Gar- 
den, which  was  doing  well  at  that  time, 
began  to  drop  in  and  make  up  a  tolera- 
ble audience.  His  reception  was  en- 
couraging. At  his  first  words,  "  Three 
thousand  ducats,  well  !'*  Dr.  Drary, 
who  was  in  front,  pronounced  him 
"  safe."  At  "  I  Jii'i7l  be  assured  I  may," 
there  was  a  burst  of  applause,  and  at  the 
great  speech  ending  with  "  And  for  these 
courtesies  1*11  lend  you  thus  much  mon- 
ies," the  sounds  of  approbation  were  very 
strong.  Even  as  the  curtain  fell  upon 
the  first  act  success  was  almost  ensured, 
and  already  the  actors  who  had  treated 
him  so  superciliously  began  to  gather 
round  with  congratulations.  But  he 
shrank  from  them,  and  wandered  about 
in  the  darkness  at  the  back  of  the  stage. 
The  promise  of  the  first  act  was  well  sus- 
tained in  the  second.  But  the  great  tri- 
umph was  reserved  for  his  scene  with 
Salanio  and  Salarino  in  the  third,  where 
the  flight  of  his  daughter  Jessica  with  a 
Christian  is  told  him ;  there  so-  terrible 
was  his  energy,  so  magnificent  his  acting 
that  a  whirlwind  of  applause  shook  the 
house.  Then  came  the  trial  scene, 
grander  still  in  its  complex  emotions  and 
its  larger  scope  for  great  powers,  and  all 
was  so  novel,  so  strange,  so  opposed 
to  old  traditions.  When  the  curtain 
finally  fell  upon  the  wild  enthusiasm  of 
the  audience,  the  stage  manager  who  had 
snubbed  him  offered  him  oranges,  Arnold, 


who  had  bullied  and  **  young  man'd  " 
him  brought  him  negus. 

Drunk  with  delight  he  rushed  home 
and  with  half  frenzied  incoherency 
poured  forth  the  story  of  his  triumph. 
"  The  pit  rose  at  me !"  he  cried. 
"  Mar)',  you  shall  ride  in  your  carriage 
yet !"  "  Charles,"  lifting  the  child  from 
his  bed,  "  shall  go  to  Eton."  Then  his 
voice  faltered,  and  he  murmured,  "  If 
Howard  had  but  lived  to  see  it." 

The  *  Merchant  of  Venice  *  was  played 
several  nights  in  succession,  and  the  re- 
ceipts rose  from  one  hundred  to  six  hun- 
dred.    His  next  part  was  Richard — the 
second  part  is  always  the  touchstone  of 
an  actor's  success  ;  he  here  entered  the 
lists  with  Cooke  and  Kemble,  and  mem- 
ories of  Garrick's  splendid  performance 
had  not  yet  died  out  among  old  play- 
goers.    In  Shylock  his  small  stature  mat- 
tered little,  but  in  Richard  that  disad- 
vantage would  be  glaringly  perceptible ; 
he  approached  the  part  with  fear  and 
trembling.     "  I  am  so  frightened,"   he 
said  before  the  curtain  rose,  "  that  my 
acting  will   be  almost  dumb  show  to- 
night."    But  nevertheless  he  took  both 
audience  and  critics  by  storm.     Cooke, 
the  great  Richard  of  the  day,  was  said  to 
be  left  behind  at  an  immeasurable  dis- 
tance ;  no  such  performance  had  been 
seen  since  the  days  of  Garrick.     Elec- 
tricity itself  was  never  more  instantane- 
ous in  its  operation.     Such  w^ere  a  few 
of    the   eulogies   showered    upon    him. 
But  the  terrible  excitement  he  had  un- 
dergone laid  him  up  for  a  week.     Actors 
now  boast  of  playing  this  arduous  part 
nearly  a  hundred  successive  nights ;  as 
they  play  it  there  is  nothing  wonderful  in 
the  feat,  and  then  they  have  no  incon- 
venient modesty  to  exhaust  ;their  ener- 
gies.    On  the  day  of  the  second   per- 
formance of  this  character,   the   doors 
were  besieged  soon  after  noon,  and  at 
night  hundreds  were  unable  to  gain  ad- 
mission.    He  made  Gibber's  melo-dra- 
matic  hero  his  own,  but  it  died  with  him, 
for  the  wretched  attempts  of  his  succes- 
sors cannot  galvanise  that  desecration  of 
Shakespeare  into  life  again.     The  beau- 
ties of  this  performance  are  said  to  have 
been  so  marvellous  that  a  glance,  the 
pronouncing  pf  such  common  phrases  as 
"  Good-night,  my  lords,"  brought  down 
thunders  of  applause.     His  next  charac- 
ter was  Hamlet,  which  although  full  of 
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fine  points,  and  the  one,  he  said,  to  which 
he  had  devoted  the  deepest  study,  did 
not  equal  his  previous  successes.  Othel- 
lo and  lago,  played  alternately,  were 
his  next  triumphs. 

"In  the  tender  scene  of  Othello,"  says  Dr. 
Doran,  "  (where  love  for  Desdemona  was 
above  all  other  passion,  even  when  for  love 
he  jealously  slew  her),  he  had  as  much  power 
over  his  '  bad  voice,'  as  his  adversaries  called 
it,  as  John  Kemble  over  his  asthmatic  cough, 
and  attuned  it  to  the  tenderness  to  which  he 
had  to  give  expression.  In  the  fiercer  scenes 
he  was  unsurpassable,  and  in  the  great  third 
act,  none  who  remember  him,  will,  I  think, 
be  prepared  to  allow  that  he  ever  had,  or  is 
likely  to  have,  an  equal." 

His  lago  was  quite  original ;  he  en- 
tirely discarded  the  old  conventional  vil- 
lain of  the  stage,  and  played  him  lightly 
and  naturally. 

When  the  season  closed  he  had  per- 
formed Shylock  fifteen  times,  Richard 
twenty-five,  Hamlet  eight,  Othelld  ten, 
lago  eight,  and  Luke  (*  Riches,'  Massin- 
ger's  *  City  Madam  *  altered)  four.  Of 
those  seventy  nights  the  profits  were 
;^i 7,000.  Previously  there  had  been 
one  hundred  and  thirty-nine  nights  of 
continuous  loss.  In  the  second  season 
he  played*  Macbeth,*  another  grand  per- 
formance ;  Romeo,  which  was  said  to  re- 
vive the  glories  of  **  silver  tongued  Barry." 
But  the  triumph  of  this  season  was  Zanga, 
in  Young's  '  Revenge.*  As  one,  who 
stood  among  the  crowd  in  the  pit-passage, 
heard  a  shout  and  clamor  of  approba- 
tion within,  he  asked  if  Zanga  had  just 
previously  said,  **  Then  lose  her  !*'  for 
that  phrase,  when  uttered  by  Kean  in  the 
country,  used  to  make  the  walls  shake ; 
and  he  was  answered  that  it  was  so.  Sou- 
they  and  a  friend  went  to  see  him  in  this 
play.  When  Zanga,  having  consummated 
his  vengeance  and  uttered  the  words, 
"  Know  then,  'twas  I !"  raised  his  arms 
over  the  fainting  Alonzo,  his  attitude,  the 
expression  of  his  features  were  so  terri- 
ble, so  appalling,  that  Southey  exclaimed, 
"  He  looks  like  Michael  Angelo's  rebel- 
lious arch-angel !" — "  He  looks  like  the 
arch-fiend  himself,"  said  the  other. 

"But  among  all  his  new  personations,  Sir 
Giles  Overreach,"  says  Doran,  whose  opin- 
ion, as  one  who  has  seen  Kean  act,  is  in- 
valuable; "  stands  pre-eminent  lor  its  perfect- 
ness  from  the  first  words,  *  Still  cloistered 
up,'  t3  the  last  convulsive  breath  drawn  by 
him  in  that  famous  one  scene  of  the  fifth  act, 
in  which,  through   his   terrible   intensity,  he 


once  made  so  experienced  an  actress  as  Mrs. 
Glover  faint  away,  not  at  all  out  of  flattery, 
but  from  emotion'.  ...  In  this  last  character 
all  the  qualities  of  Kean's  voice  came  out 
to  wonderful  purpose,  especially  in  the  scene 
where  Lovel  asks  him : 

*'  Are  you  not  moved  with  the  sad  imprecations 
And  curses  of  whole  families,  made  wretched 
By  your  sinister  practices  !" 

To  which  Sir  Giles  replies: — 

"  Yes  !  as  rocks  arc. 
When  foamy  billows  split  themselves  a^ninst 
Their  flinty  ribs  ;  or  as  the  moon  is  mov'd 
When  wolves,  with    hunger   pin'd,  howl    at    her 
brightness.'* 

I  seem  still  to  hear  the  words  and  the  voice 
as  I  pen  this  passage;  now  composed,  now 
grand  as  the  foamy  billows  ;  so  flute-like  on 
the  word  *moon/  creating  a  scene  with  the 
sound,  and  anon  sharp,  harsh,  fierce  in  the 
last  line,  with  a  look  upward  from  those 
matchless  eyes,  that  rendered  the  troop  visi- 
ble, and  their  howl  perceptible  to  the  ear; 
the  whole  serenity  of  the  man,  and  the  so- 
lidity of  his  temper,  being  less  illustrated  by 
the  assurance  in  the  succeeding  words  than 
by  the  exquisite  music  in  the  tone  with  which 
he  uttered  the  word  'brightness.' 

Maturin's  *  Bertram,'  a  gloomy  but 
powerful  play,  and  Sir  Edward  Morti- 
mer, in  *  The  Iron  Chest,'  may  be  added 
to  his  list  of  great  triumphs. 

He  was  now  the  lion  of  the  day ;  all 
the  greatest  men  of  the  time,  poets, 
statesmen,  nobles,  crowded  his  dressing- 
room  and  invited  him  to  be  their  guest. 
Lord  Byron  sent  him  presents  and  in- 
vited him  to  dinner.  At  the  close  of  the 
Drury  Lane  season  he  went  "  starring" 
into  the  country.  At  Edinburgh  he  was 
paid  one  hundred  guineas  a  night  for  six 
nights.  Fortune  poured  down  upon  him 
her  Danae  showers,  and  we  have  pictures 
of  young  Charles  playing  with  heaps  of 
guineas,  and  bank-notes  littering  the 
room. 

In  succeeding  seasons  he  appeared  in 
many  new  parts,  but  made  only  one  great 
success.  King  Lear.  In  1820  he  paid 
his  first  visit  to  America.  Upon  his  re- 
turn he  appeared  in  a  great  variety  of 
characters,  tragic  and  comic,  far  too 
many  for  his  fame,  which  began  to  be 
injured  by  such  injudicious  displays  of 
versatility. 

It  is  sad  to  turn  from  these  records  of 
splendid  genius  to  those  of  the  actor's 
private  life.  Success  did  drive  him  mad, 
for  only  a  madman  could  have  so  tram- 
pled upon  the  glorious  gifts  of  Fortune  as 
he  did  ;  dissipation,  in  its  worst  form,  fre- 
quently too  obvious  to  the  eyes  of  the 
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audience,  marring  his  acting,  and  de- 
grading him  as  a  man,  and  a  preference 
for  low  company,  were  rapidly  preparing 
his  downfall.  He  would  quit  the  society 
of  Lord  Byron  for  that  of  pugilists ! 
But  probably  this  was  more  a  manifesta- 
tion of  intense  pride  and  sensitiveness 
than  the  result  of  preference.  He  was 
painfully  conscious  of  the  defects  of  his 
education*  and  of  his  ignorance  of  the 
manners  of  good  society ;  to  commit  a 
solecism  in  good  breeding  was  exquisite 
pain  to  him ;  thus  the  apprehension  of 
doing  so  kept  him  in  a  state  of  extreme 
discomfort.  Among  his  companions  of 
the  tavern  he  had  no  such  fears,  and 
was,  besides,  what  he  liked  to  be — a 
king.  At  length  occurred  that  terrible 
scandal  (in  connection  with  the  wife  of 
a  certain  alderman)  which  blighted  his 
whole  future  life  and  wrecked  his  home 
happiness  for  ever;  the  audience,  that 
once  hung  so  breathlessly  upon  his  lips 
and  hailed  him  with  such  shouts  of  accla- 
mation, now  howled  and  hissed  and  al- 
most drove  him  from  the  stage.  Daunt- 
less as  ever,  he  gave  them  scorn  for 
scorn,  insult  for  insult,  as  daringly  as 
ever  he  did  the  poor  yokels  who  offended 
him  in  his  strolling  days.  But  such  a 
contest  could  not  but  terminate  in  his 
own  discomfiture ;  his  friends  and  pa- 
trons fell  from  him,  his  wife  and  child 
left  him,  the  latter  taking  to  the  stage  to 
support  his  mother.  This  last  was  per- 
haps the  heaviest  blow  of  all  to  Kean, 
who  was  bitterly  opposed  to  Charles  be- 
coming an  actor,  and  there  was  estrange- 
ment for  years  between  father.and  son. 
They  were  reconciled  only  when  the 
former  was  upon  the  brink  of  the  grave. 
Deserted  by  friends  and  fortune,  Eng- 
land was  no  longer  a  home  for  him,  and 
so  he  paid  his  second  visit  to  America. 

*'  I  shall  not  soon  forget,"  to  again  quote 
the  Doctor,  '*  that  January  night  of  1827,  on 
which  he  reappeared  at  Drury  Lane  in  Shy- 
lock.  A  rush  so  fearful,  an  audience  so 
packed,    and    a    reconciliation   so  complete. 


*  During  his  strolling  days  he  bought  a 
Latin  dictionary  and  learned  a  number  of 
words  and  phrases  by  heart,  which  he  was 
very  fond  of  quoting  on  every  possible  occa- 
sion, sometimes  correctly,  sometimes  incor- 
rectly. It  was  probably  this  love  for  and  use 
of  quotations  which  first  gave  rise  to  the  asser- 
tion, repeated  by  some  of  his  biographers, 
that  he  had  been  educated  at  Eton. 


acting  so  faultless,  and  a  dramatic  enjoyment 
so  exquisite,  I  never  experienced.  Nothing 
was  heeded,  indeed,  the  scenes  were  passed 
over  until  Shylock  was  to  appear  ;  and  I  have 
heard  no  such  shout  since  as  that  which  greet- 
ed him.  Fire,  strength,  beauty,  every  quality 
of  the  actor  seemed  to  have  acquired  fresh 
life.  It  was  all  deceptive,  however.  The  ac- 
tor was  all  but  extinguished  after  this  convul- 
sive, but  seemingly  natural  eflfcct.  He  lay  in 
bed  at  the  Hummum's  hotel  all  day,  amusing 
himself  melancholily  with  his  Indian  gewgaws, 
and  trying  to  find  a  healthy  tonic  in  cognac." 

Grattan's  description  of  his  appear- 
ance soon  afterwards  in  his  play  of 
*  Ben  Nazir,*  is  a  dark  picture  of  failing 
powers.  After  describing  his  entrance, 
his  splendid  dress,  and  the  thunders  of 
applause  that  greeted  him,  he  goes  on  to 
say : — 

"  He  spoke,  but  what  a  speech  !  The  one  1 
wrote  consisted  of  eight  or  nine  lines ;  his 
was  of  two  or  three  sentences^  but  not  six  con- 
secutive words  of  the  text.  His  look,  his 
manner,  his  tone,  were  to  me  quite  appalling  ; 
to  any  other  observer  they  must  have  been  in- 
comprehensible. He  stood  fixed,  drawled 
out  his  incoherent  words,  and  gave  the  notion 
of  a  man  who  had  been  half  hanged  and  then 
dragged  through  a  horse-pond.  .  .  .  Kean 
went  through  it  like  a  man  in  the  last  stage  of 
exhaustion  and  decay.  The  act  closed,  a  dead 
silence  followed  the  fall  of  the  curtain.'* 

Yet  still  at  times  transient  gleams  of  his 
old  powers  would  burst  forth  with  all 
the  old  electric  fire,  and  audiences  still 
crushed  to  suffocation  to  see  him. 

**To  those,"  says  Doran,  "who  saw  him 
from  the  front,  there  was  not  a  trace  of  weak- 
ening power  in  him.  But  oh,  ye  few  who 
stood  between  the  wings,  where  a  chair  was 
placed  for  him,  do  you  not  remember  the  sad- 
dening spectacle  of  that  wrecked  genius  ;  a 
man  in  his  very  prime,  with  not  merely  the  at- 
tributes of  age  about  him,  but  with  some  of 
the  infirmities  of  it,  which  are  wont  to  try  the 
heart  of  love  itself.  Have  you  forgotten  that 
helpless,  speechless,  fainting  mass  bent  up 
in  that  chair ;  or  the  very  unsavory  odor  of 
the  very  brown,  very  hot,  and  very  strong 
brandy  and  water,  which  alone  kept  alive  the 
once  noble  Moor?  Aye,  and  still  noble 
Moor ;  for  when  his  time  came,  he  looked 
about  as  from  a  dream,  and  sighed,  and  pain- 
fully got  to  his  feet,  swayed  like  a  cmumn,  an 
earthquake,  and  in  not  more  time  than  is  re- 
quired in  telling  it,  was  before  the  audience, 
as  strong  and  as  intellectually  beautiful  as  of 
old  ;  but  only  happy  in  the  applause  which 
g^ve  him  a  little  breathing  space,  and  saved 
him  from  falling  dead  upon  the  stage." 


Still  for  another  year  or  two  he  went 
on  acting,  trying  to  create  new  parts,  but 
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memory  and  power  failing  him,  and  all 
the  beauty  of  his  face  gone,  although  he 
was  scarcely  forty  years  of  age. 

On  the  25th  of  March,  1833,  came  the 
end.  That  night  was  to  celebrate  the  rec- 
onciliation between  the  father  and  son, 
and  for  the  first  and  the  last  time  they  were 
to  appear  on  the  stage  together,  Charles 
playing  lago  to  his  father's  Othello.  The 
event  created  a  great  excitement  anjong 
])laygoers ;  the  house  wms  crammed. 
Kean  went  through  the  part  "  dying  as 
he  went,"  until  he  came  to  the  "  Fare- 
well," and  the  strangely-appropriate 
words  "  Othello's  occupation's  gone." 
Then  he  gasped  for  breath,  and  fell  upon 
his  son's  shoulder,  moaning, "  I  am  dying 
— speak  to  them  for  me  !"  And  so  Ihe 
curtain  descended  upon  him — for  ever. 
He  was  conveyed  to  Richmond.  "  Come 
home  to  me;  forget  and  forgive!"  he 
wrote  to  his  wife.  And  she  came.  An 
hour  before  he  died,  he  sprang  out  of 
bed,  exclaiming,  "  A  horse,  a  horse,  my 
kingdom  for  a  horse !"  and  he  expired 
with  the  dying  words  of  Octavian, 
**  Farewell  Flo — Floranthe!"  on  his 
lips.  This  was  the  15th  of  May,  1833. 
He  was  buried  in  Richmond  church- 
yard. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  theatrical  an- 
nals of  the  whole  world  so  romantic  and 
pathetic  as  the  life  of  this  man.  His 
sins  were  manifold,  but  his  expiation  was 
heavy.  We  have  dwelt  in  this  paper 
more  particularly  upon  the  events  of  his 


early  life,  in  order  to  soften  harsh  judg- 
ments upon  his  errors. 

"Over  the  grave  of  one  of  the  greatest  of 
actors,"  says  Doran  nobly,  **  something  may 
be  said  in  extcnu.ition  of  his  faults.  Such 
curse  as  there  can  be  in  a  mother's  indiflcrencc 
hung  about  him  before  his  birth.  A  young 
Huron,  of  whose  tribe  he  subsequently  be- 
came a  member,  could  not  have  lived  a  more 
savage,  but  certainly  enjoyed  a  more  comfort- 
able and  better  tended,  boyhood.  Edmund 
Kean,  from  the  very  time  of  boyhood,  had 
genius,  industry,  and  ambition,  but,  with 
companionship  enough  to  extinguish  the  first, 
lack  of  reward  to  dull  the  second,  and  repeat- 
ed visitations  of  disappointment  that  might 
have  warranted  the  exchange  of  high  hopes 
for  brutal  despair  ;  he  nourished  his  genius, 
maintained  his  industry,  and  kept  an  undying 
ambition,  under  circumstances  when  to  do  so 
was  a  part  of  heroism.  .  .  .  Kean  was  trained 
upon  blows  and  curses,  and  starvation,  and 
the  charity  of  strangers.  It  was  enough  to 
make  all  his  temper  convert  to  fury,  and  any 
idea  of  such  a  young,  unnurtured  savage  ever 
becoming  the  inheritor  of  the  mantle  worn  b}' 
the  great  actors  of  old,  would  have  seemed  a 
madness  even  to  that  mother  who  soon  fol- 
lowed him  in  death,  Nancy  Carey.  But  Ed- 
mund Kean  cherished  the  idea  warm  in  his 
bosom,  never  ceased  to  qualify  himself  for  the 
attempt,  studied  for  it  while  he  starved,  and 
when  about  to  make  it,  felt  and  said  that  suc- 
cess would  drive  him  mad.  I  believe  it  did. 
but  whether  or  not  I  can  part  from  ihe  great 
actor  of  my  young  days  only  with  a  tender 
respect.  I  do  not  forget  the  many  hours  of 
bright  intellectual  enjoyment  for  which  I,  in 
common  with  thousands,  was  indebted  to  him. 
and,  in  the  contemplation  of  this  actor's  in- 
comparable genius,  I  desire  to  foiget  the 
errors  of  the  man." 

Temple  Bar, 
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Great  storms  may  be  compared  to 
those  waves  on  a  perturbed  sea  which 
rise  higher  than  their  fellows,  because 
representing  in  reality  the  combined 
mass  of  several  waves.  It  is  not  probable 
that  the  causes  producing  storms  vary 
from  time  to  time  in  energy,  except  with- 
in very  narrow  limits.  The  sun  is  always 
pouring  forth  his  heat  with  unvarying 
abundance,  though  as  the  earth  draws 
slightly  nearer  to  him,  or  passes  slightly 
farther  from  him,  in  traversing  her 
slightly  eccentric  orbit,  she  receives  a 
greater  or  smaller  proportion  of  the  heat 
which  he  emits.  And  again,  though 
hour  by  hour  the  face  of  the  earth  turned 
sunwards  is  changing,  and  though  as  the 


year  proceeds  she  now  bows  her  north- 
ern, now  her  southern  regions  more  fully 
towards  him,  yet  it  is  not  from  changes 
such  as  these  that  great  storms  proceed. 
Such  changes  proceed  too  slowly  and  too 
uniformly  to  generate  of  themselves 
great  atmospheric  disturbances.  It  is  in 
the  accidental  combination  of  irregular 
causes  of  atmospheric  disturbance,  not 
in  regular  variations  in  the  action  of  the 
great  source  of  all  the  atmospheric  mo- 
tions, that  destructive  hurricanes  have 
their  origin.  And  in  this  respect  great 
storms  may  well  be  compared  to  those 
great  waves  which  from  time  to  time 
overtop  their  fellows  on  a  storm-tossed 
sea.     For  such  waves  are  not  produced 
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by  the  action  of  fiercer  blasts  than  have 
perturbed  the  sea  around  them.     Every 
portion  of  that  sea  has  been  equally  dis- 
turbed, or  nearly  so.     But  it  is  because 
in  some  cases  wave-movements  chance 
to   be   so   associated   with   others    that 
wave-crests    coalesce   with    wave-crests^ 
and  hollows    with    hollows,  producing 
greater    disturbance,    while     in     other 
cases  the  wave- crests  of  one  set  agree 
with  the   hollows  of   another,  and   vice 
z'crsd,  reducing    the    disturbance,   that 
waves  over  the  perturbed  sea  are  une- 
qual ;  and  when  it  so  chances  that  seve- 
ral waves  coalesce  into  one,  we  have  one 
of   those  mighty   waves  which   seamen 
dread.      A   ship   shall    have   stood   for 
hours  the  full  brunt  of  a  storm,  riding 
over  the  lesser  waves,  and  reeling  indeed 
before  the  larger,  but  rising  again  after 
they   have    passed,   when    an    unlucky 
chance  will  bring  a  wave  upon  her  in. 
which  the  waters   of    many   waves  are 
gathered ;  and  at  one  blow  she  will  be 
disabled.  So  with  the  great  storms  which 
are  remembered  for  many  years.     There 
has  been  a  stormy  season.     The  winds 
have  now  raged  for  awhile,  and  have  anon 
lulled  ;  but  for  weeks  there  has  been  no 
very  terrible  storm  in  any  part  of  the 
wind-swept  region  ;  at  length,  however,  it 
so  chances  that  several  storms  combining 
into  one  within  some  limited  area,  a  hur- 
ricane occurs  which  carries  desolation  in 
its  track.     Such   was   the    storm   which 
lately  destroyed  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion of  lives  in  India,  such  the  great  storm 
of  1780.     And  there  have  been  others  as 
terrible,  and    only   less   destructive  be- 
cause their  chief  fury  was  spent  in  thinly- 
peopled  region^. 

We  propose  to  consider  some  of  the 
more  remarkable  storms  recorded  in  the 
annals  of  meteorology,  and  then  to  inquire 
how  far  the  evidence  seems  to  suggest 
either  the  possibility  of  anticipating  the 
approach  of  such  great  storms,  or  else  of 
providing  measures  by  which,  when  they 
occur  in  certain  regions,  their  effects  may 
be  rendered  less  disastrous  than  they 
have  been  heretofore. 

The  most  terrible  storm  which  has, 
perhaps,  ever  occurred  is  that  which  has 
been  called  the  Great  Storm.  It  oc- 
curred, or  rather  its  worst  effects  were 
experienced,  on  October  10, 1780.  Gen- 
erated probably  in  mid-Atlantic,  not  far 
from  the  equator,  it  was  first  felt  in  Bar- 


badoes,  where  trees  and  houses  w^ere 
blown  down.  Captain  Maury,  in  his 
"  Physical  Geography  of  the  Sea,"  gives 
a  rather  exaggerated  account  of  the 
effects  produced  by  this  storm  in  Barba- 
does,  apparently  from  memory — some  of 
the  details  being  /i/ie,  but  not  quite  the 
same  as  those  actually  recorded.  He 
says  **  the  bark  was  blown  from  the  trees, 
and  the  fruits  of  the  earth  destroyed ; 
the  very  bottom  and  depths  of  the  sea 
were  uprooted — forts  and  castles  were 
washed  away,  and  their  great  guns  carried 
in  the  air  like  chaff."  The  bark  of  trees 
was  removed,  but,  it  is  believed  rather 
through  the  effects  of  electric  action  than 
by  the  power  of  the  wind.  Cannon,  also, 
were  driven  along  the  batteries,  and 
flung  over  into  the  fosse,  but  not  **  car- 
ried in  the  air  like  chaff."  At  Marti- 
nique the  storm  overtook  a  French  trans- 
port fleet,  and  entirely  destroyed  it. 
There  were  forty  vessels,  conveying 
4,000  soldiers,  and  the  Governor  of  Mar- 
tinique reported  their  fate  to  the  French 
Government  in  three  words — **  The  ves- 
sels disappeared."  9,000  persons  per- 
ished at  Martinique,  and  1,000  at  St. 
Pierre,  where  not  a  house  was  left  stand- 
ing. St.  Domingo,  St.  Vincent,  St.  Eus- 
tache,  and  Porto  Rico  were  next  visited 
and  devastated,  while  scarcely  a  single 
vessel  near  this  part  of  the  cyclone's 
track  was  afloat  on  October  11.  At  Port 
Royal  the  cathedral,  seven  churches,  and 
1,400  houses  were  blown  down,  and  1,600 
sick  and  wounded  persons  were  buried 
beneath  the  ruins  of  the  hospital.  At 
the  Bermudas,  fifty  British  ships  were 
driven  ashore,  two  line-of -battle  ships 
went  down  at  sea,  and  22,000  persons 
perished. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  effects 
of  the  storm  in  this  portion  of  its  course 
were  those  experienced  in  the  Leeward 
Isles.  The  hurricane  drove  a  twelve- 
pounder  cannon  a  distance  of  400  feet. 
Those  who  lived  in  the  Government 
Building  took  refuge  in  the  central  part, 
where  circular  walls,  nearly  a  yard  thick, 
seemed  to  afford  promise  of  safety.  But 
at  half-past  eleven,  the  wind  had  broken 
down  parts  of  these  walls,  and  lifted  off 
the  roof.  Terrified  they  sought  refuge 
in  the  cellarage,  but  before  long  the  wa- 
ter had  risen  there  to  the  height  of  more 
than  a  yard,  and  they  were  driven  into 
the  battery,   where  they  placed   them- 
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selves  behind  the  heavier  cannons,  some 
of  which  were  driven  from  their  place  by 
the  force  of  the  wind.  When  day  broke 
the  country  looked  as  if  it  had  been 
blasted  by  fire  ;  not  a  leaf,  scarce  even  a 
branch,  remained  upon  the  trees. 

As  in  great  floods  a  common  terror  pre- 
serves peace  among  animals  which  usually 
war  upon  each  other,  so  during  the  Great 
Storm  human  passions  were  for  the  time 
quelled  by  the  fiercer  war  of  the  ele- 
ments. Among  the  ships  destroyed  at 
Martinique  were  two  English  war-ships. 
Twenty-five  sailors  who  survived  sur- 
rendered themselves  prisoners  to  the 
Marquis  of  Bouill6,  the  Governor  of  the 
island.  But  he  sent  them  to  St.  Lucie, 
writing  to  the  English  Governor  of  that 
island  that  "  he  was  unwilling  to  retain 
as  prisoners  men  who  had  fallen  into  his 
hands  during  a  disaster  from  which  so 
many  had  suffered." 

The  Great  Storm  of  1780  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the  storm  remembered 
for  many  years  in  Great  Britain  as  the 
Great  Storm.  The  latter  occurred  on 
November  26,  1 703,  and  its  worst  effects 
were  experienced  not  as  usual  in  the 
tropics,  but  in  Western  Europe.  The 
reader  will  remember  Macaulay's  refer- 
ence to  it  in  his  Essay  on  the  "  Life  and 
Writings  of  Addison."  In  his  famous 
poem  I  he  Campaipi^  Addison  had  com- 
pared Marlborough  to  an  angel  guiding 
the  whirlwind.  *'  We  must  point  out," 
writes  Macaulay,  **  one  circumstance 
which  appears  to  have  escaped  all  the 
critics.  The  extraordinary  effect  which 
this  simile  ])roduced  when  it  first  ap- 
peared, and  which  to  the  following  gen- 
eration appeared  inexplicable,  is  doubt- 
less to  be  chiefly  attributed  to  a  line 
which  most  readers  now  regard  as  a  fee- 
ble parenthesis, — 

'Such  as,  of  late,  o'er  pale  Britannia  passed. 

Addison  spoke,  not  of  a  storm,  but  of 
the  storm.  The  great  tempest  of  No- 
vember 1703,  the  only  tempest  which  in 
our  latitude  has  equalled  the  rage  of  a 
tropical  hurricane,  had  left  a  dreadful 
recollection  in  the  minds  of  all  men. 
No  other  tempest  was  ever  in  this  coun- 
try the  occasion  of  a  parliamentary  ad- 
dress or  of  a  public  fast.  Whole  fleets 
had  been  cast  away.  I-,argc  mansions 
had  been  blown  down.  One  prelate  had 
been  buried  beneath  the  ruins  of  his  pal- 


ace.    London  and  Bristol  had  presented 
the   appearance  of   cities  just  sacked. 
Hundreds  of  families  were  still  in  mourn- 
ing.    The  prostrate  trunks  of  large  trees, 
and  the  ruins  of  houses,  still  attested,  in 
all  the  southern  counties,  the  fury  of  the 
blast."     He  strangely  omits  to  mention 
one  of  the  most  striking  events  connected 
with  this  terrible  storm — the  destruction 
of    the   Eddystone   Lighthouse.      Win- 
stanley,  the  architect  of  the  first  Eddy- 
stone  Lighthouse,  was  confident  that  it 
could  resist  the  fiercest  storm  which  ever 
blew,  and  expressed  a  hope  that  he  might 
be  in  it  when  such  a  storm  raged.     On 
November  26,  he  arrived  with  a  party  of 
men  who  were  engaged   to   repair   the 
building.     The  Great  Storm  soon  after 
began   to  blow  and  raged    throughout 
the    night.     On  the    morning    of    the 
27th  no  trace  of  the  Lighthouse  was  to 
.be  seen. 

It  is  probable  that  the  Great  Storm  of 
1703  owed  its  destructiveness  to  the  nar- 
row range  over  which  its  track  extended. 
As  a  storm  widens  in  extent  it  loses  in 
power,  much  as  a  river  flows  more  slug- 
gishly where   its  stream    widens    than 
where  it  has  to  make  its  way  along  a 
narrow  channel.     It  is   for  this  reason 
that  certain   regions   suffer  more  from 
storms  than  others.     Thus  in  the  West 
Indies  that  great  storm-breeder  the  Gulf 
Stream  is  at  its  narrowest.     Here,  there- 
fore, the  whirling  storms,  generated  by 
the  rush  toward  the  channel  of  rare  and 
warm  air  above  the  Gulf  Stream,  attain 
their  greatest  intensity,  and  have  worked 
most   terrible   destruction.     The   Great 
Storm  of  1780  affords  an  illustration,  but 
many  others  might  be  cited.     Flamma- 
rion   relates   that   "at  Guadaloupe,  on 
July  25, 1825,  solidly  constructed  houses 
were  demolished,  and  a  new  building, 
belonging  to  the  State,  had  one  wing 
completely  blown  down.     The  wind  had 
imparted  such  a  rate  of  speed  to  the  tiles 
that  many  of  them  penetrated  through 
thick  doors.     A  piece  of  deal  39  inches 
long,  10  inches  wide,  and  nearly  i  inch 
thick,  moved  through  the  air  so  rapidly 
that  it  went  right  through  a  palm-tree 
t8  inches  in  diameter.     A  piece  of  wood 
about  18  inches  wide,  and  4  or  5  yards 
long,  projected  by  the  wind  along  a  hard 
road,  was  driven  a  yard  deep  into  the 
ground.     A  large  iron  railing  in  front  of 
the  Governor's  palace  was  shattered  to 
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pieces.  A  quantity  of  the  debris  from 
Guadaloupe  was  carried  to  Montserrat, 
over  an  arm  of  the#ea  50  miles  wide. 
Three  twenty-four-pounders  were  blown 
from  one  end  of  a  battery  to  the  other. 
The  vessels  which  were  in  the  harbor  of 
Basseterre  disappeared,  and  one  of  the 
captains,  who  had  escaped,  said  that  his 
ship  was  lifted  by  the  hurricane  out  of 
the  sea,  and  was,  so  to  speak,  **  ship- 
wrecked in  the  air."  The  last-men- 
tioned event  is,  however,  "  rather  a  large 
order,"  as  our  American  cousins  would 
say  ;  probably  that  captain  was  too  con- 
fused by  the  turmoil  going  on  all  round 
him  when  his  ship  was  destroyed,  to  note 
with  strict  scientific  accuracy  what  took 
place.  Ships  have  been  carried  by  the 
force  of  a  gale  upon  the  crest  of  a  high 
roller,  and  have  acquired  such  velocity 
that  they  have  been  flung  some  distance 
beyond  the  range  reached  by  the  wave  it- 
self. Thus  in  1 68 1  an  Antigua  vessel  was 
carried  out  of  the  water  to  a  point  ten 
feet  above  the  highest  known  tide.  But 
nothing,  we  believe,  has  ever  yet  hap- 
pened to  a  ship,  even  during  the  fiercest 
hurricane,  which  could  properly  be  de- 
scribed in  the  words  used  by  the  Basse- 
terre captain.  His  description  probably 
bore  the  same  relation  to  the  facts  as 
Maury's  account  of  "  great  guns  carried 
in  the  air  like  chaff."  Probably  when  a 
storm  really  blows  great  guns  in  this 
way,  it  may  lift  ships  out  of  the  sea  and 
shipwreck  them  in  the  air ;  but  "  in 
such  a"  when  '*  we  write  a  never y 

The  delta  of  the  Ganges  is  another 
region  where  wind-storms  acquire  unu- 
sual intensity  because  of  the  way  in  which 
their  range  is  narrowed.  It  seems  prob- 
able that  the  whole  of  this  delta  forms  a 
region  of  indraught,  and  the  disposition 
of  the  land  and  mountain  ranges  helps 
to  intensify  the  storms  generated  in  the 
movement  of  air  towards  this  region,  es- 
pecially in  October  and  November,  near 
the  "  changes  of  the  monsoons."  "  Dur- 
ing the  interregnum,"  says  Maury,  '*  the 
fiends  of  the  storm  hold  their  terrific 
sway."  Becalmed  often  for  a  day  or 
two,  seamen  hear  moaning  sounds  in  the 
air  forewarning  them  of  the  coming 
storm.  Then  suddenly  the  winds  break 
loose  from  the  forces  which  have  for  a 
while  controlled  them,  and  seem  to  rage 
with  a  fury  that  would  **  break  up  the 
fountains   of    the   deep."     In    1823    a 


cyclone  about  a  mile  in  diameter  passed 
near  Calcutta,  during  which  1,239  fisher- 
men's houses  were  blown  down.  It  serves 
to  give  some  idea  of  the  force  of  the 
wind  10  mention  that  a  piece  of  bamboo 
was  driven  through  a  wall  five  feet  in 
thickness.  In  other  hurricanes  in  this 
region  vessels  have  been  carried  from 
the  sea  far  inland,  not  of  course  by  be- 
ing flung  bodily  out  of  the  water,  but 
carried  along  by  the  waters  which  have 
burst  their  usual  bounds.  Although  this 
region  has  been  the  scene  of  many  terri- 
ble catastrophes,  none  can  be  compared 
for  a  moment  in  destructiveness  with  the 
storm  of  October  31st  last.  "Those  who 
remember,"  remarks  a  writer  in  the 
Bombay  Gazette^  "  the  cyclone  which 
took  place  more  than  a  dozen  years  ago 
will  be  able  to  recall  vividly  to  their 
recollection  the  dreadful  aspects  which 
the  storm  presented.  Houses  were  blown 
down,  panes  of  glass  wefe  smashed  by 
the  atmospheric  pressure,  ships  were  lift- 
ed bodily  out  of  the  water"  (again !) 
"  and  hurled  upon  the  shore,  where  they 
were  smashed.  Many  lives  were  lost  and 
much  property  destroyed.  But  that 
cyclone  was  but  a  pleasant  breeze  com- 
pared with  the  disastrous  storm-wave 
which  has  devastated  the  delta  of  the 
Ganges." 

The  region  where  the  cyclone  of  last 
October  worked  most  terrible  destruction 
is  the  eastern  part  of  the  great  Ganges 
delta,  where  the  river  Megna  (formed  by 
the  confluence  of  the  Ganges  and  the 
Brahmapootra)  pours  its  waters  into  the 
Bay  of  Bengal.  The  volume  of  water 
carried  down  by  this  river  is  greater  than 
is  discharged  by  any  other  Asiatic  river 
into  the  sea,  a  point  which  must  be  re- 
membered in  considering  the  circum- 
stances of  the  late  catastrophe.  We  have 
here  an  enormous  estuary  discharging 
nearly  150,000  cubic  feet  of  water  per 
second  southwards,  between  the  low-lying 
districts  of  Dacca  on  the  west  and  Bul- 
loah  on  the  east.  Farther  on  it  reaches 
the  archipelago  of  which  the  three  chief 
islands  are  Dakhan  Shabazpore,  Hattiah, 
and  Sundeep,  in  order  eastwards.  Oppo- 
site the  first-named  is  the  district  of 
Backergunge  (the  Ganges  flowing  be- 
tween) ;  opposite  the  last-named  is  the 
district  of  Chittagong. 

On  the  evening  of  October  31  nothing 
suggested   danger.     "The  weather  had 
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been  a  little  windy,  hazy,  and  hot ;  but 
there  was  nothing  to  excite  the  suspi- 
cions" of  the  inhabitants  of  the  three  is- 
lands and  the  districts  surrounding  the 
mouths  of  the  Megna  and  the  Ganges. 
To  use  the  Lieutenant-Governor's  words, 
'*  a  million  or  thereabouts  of  souls  re- 
tired to  rest  apprehending  nothing."  At 
about  eleven  o'clock  the  wind  freshened, 
but  not  to  a  noteworthy  degree,  and  "  the 
sleepers  slept  on."  Suddenly,  at  about 
midnight,  a  mighty  wave,  glittering  in 
the  starHght,  was  seen  rushing  in  land- 
wards, and  in  a  few  moments  houses  and 
lands  were  engulfed,  and  masses  of  hu- 
man beings  and  debris  were  swept  away 
on  the  top  of  the  flood."  We  seem  to 
be  reading  of  one  of  those  mighty  waves 
which  have  been  raised  in  mid  ocean 
during  the  throes  of  some  tremendous 
earthquake  :  but  it  was  the  wind  which 
had  driven  before  it  this  great  mass  of 
water.  Driven  onwards,  it  rushed  into 
the  estuary  of  the  Megna,  spreading  over 
the  surrounding  shores  and  over  the  two 
eastern  islands  to  a  depth  of  several  feet 
in  many  places.  The  worst  was  yet  to 
come,  however.  The  wave  which  had 
come  in  from  the  sea  had  been  a  long 
roller,  and  though  it  had  contracted,  in- 
creasing in  height  in  so  doing,  as  it 
rushed  into  the  narrowing  estuary,  yet  it 
was  not  until  it  had  passed  into  the 
Megna  that  it  acquired  its  full  height. 
Pressed  onwards  by  the  cyclone,  it  gath- 
ered volume,  until  at  length  its  weight 
overcame  the  pressure  of  the  wind,  when 
it  swept  back  in  one  mighty  and  deep 
wave  round  the  western  channel,  between 
Dakhan  Shabazpore  and  Backergunge, 
inundating  the  island  to  a  depth  of 
twenty  feet  in  many  places,  and  spread- 
ing inland  over  I5ackergunge  to  a  dis- 
tance of  from  six  to  twelve  miles  from 
the  shore.  It  had  entered  the  estuary 
from  the  south-east,  and  now  rushed  out- 
wards, almost  dend  against  the  wind, 
from  the  north-east. 

A  remarkable  illustration  of  the  terri- 
bly sudden  nature  of  the  disaster  is 
afforded  by  the  experience  of  Mr.  Hig- 
gins,  the  Inspecting  Postmaster  at  Noa- 
kolly.  On  the  night  of  October  31st  he 
was  in  his  travelling  barge,  in  a  creek 
near  Noakoliy,  about  ten  miles  from  the 
river  Megna.  **  He  had  gone  to  bed  at 
eleven  without  any  fear  or  anxiety  what- 
ever.    His  boatman  had  gone  on  shore, 


but  four  native  servants  were  with  him 
on  board.  Shortly  before  midnight  he 
was  awakened  by  ^  cry  of  *  The  waters 
are  up !'  Jumping  up,  he  looked  out, 
and  saw  a  high  wave,  with  its  crest  and 
top  gleaming  in  the  starlight ;  it  seemed 
like  a  flash  ;  in  an  instant  his  boats  were 
rising  up  on  high  ;  he  fastened  on  a  life- 
belt in  a  few  moments ;  another  wave  came 
rolling  on,  and  the  barge  capsized  ;  he 
paddled  about  in  the  water  all  the  rest 
of  the  night  with  the  help  of  the  life- 
belt ;  the  native  servants  clung  to  spars. 
Three  were  saved  and  one  was  lost. 
The  water  felt  warm  to  the  body,  but 
the  air  was  bitterly  cold  to  the  head  or 
hands  above  the  surface." 

The  total  destruction  of  life  probably 
surpassed  any  which  has  been  produced 
in  the  same  space  of  time  since  the  world 
was  peopled.     Sir  Richard  Temple,  after 
a  personal   inspection   of  the  afliicted 
districts,   has   come   to   the    conclusion 
that  not  less  than  215,000  persons  lost 
their  lives.     He  distributes  the  fatality 
as     follows : — Backergunge,     with     the 
island  of  Dakhan  Shabazpore,  possessing 
a  population  of  437,000,  has  lost  about  a 
fourth  of  that  number  ;  Noakoliy,  with  a 
population  of  403,000,  has  lost  90,000 ; 
and   Chittagong,  with   a   population   of 
222,000,  has  lost  20,000.     So  that,  out  of 
a  total  population   of  1,062,000  persons, 
more  than  one  fifth  have  perished.     To 
this  terrible  human  mortality  must  be 
added  a  tremendous  destruction  of  ani- 
mal life,  which,  as  Sir  Richard  Temple 
remarks,   "  though   it   may  not   be   felt 
acutely  at  the  present  moment,  will  form 
a  serious  obstacle  to  agricultural  opera- 
tions   by  the  survivors   a  few  months 
hence."     **  Well  may  the  Government  of 
India,"   remarks    the   Bombay    Gazette^ 
"  express  the  opinion  that  the  calamity 
is  scarcely  paralleled  in  the  annals  of 
history.     It  will  take  many  years  before 
the  afflicted  districts  will  be  able  to  re- 
cover from  its  effects,  and  it  will  be  a 
landmark   in   the   history  of  even  this 
country  of  great  calamities.     The  swift- 
ness of  the  catastrophe  must  have  been 
terrific,  and  one  may  almost  gather  from 
Sir  Richard  Temple's  minute  that  the 
great  waves  literally  flashed  out  over  the 
land,  and  that  simultaneously  the  vast 
destruction  of  life  was  completed.    .    .    . 
When  the  sun  rose  next  morning  it  shone 
upon  a  desolate  country  and  a  shivering 
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terror-stricken  band  of  survivors,  who 
were  not  yet  able  to  realise  what  kind  of 
calamity  it  was  that  had  overwhelmed 
them  so  suddenly  and  mysteriously  in 
the  darkness.  Many  had  been  snatched 
from  imminent  death  in  wonderful  ways ; 
some  had  been  able  instinctively  to  catch 
hold  of  a  friendly  piece  of  wood  floating 
past  them,  and  many  had  been  swept  into 
trees,  where  they  were  held  tightly  by 
the  thorns  and  the  branches  until  the 
waters  had  subsided.  Villagers  were  as- 
tonished with  the  appearance  of  the 
corpses  of  strangers  in  the  midst  of  their 
villages,  and  it  was  not  until  the  extent 
of  the  calamity  became  widely  known 
that  it  was  found  there  were  few  home- 
steads or  villages  that  had  not  had 
dead  bodies  washed  into  them  from  a 
distance." 

The  cyclone  is  simply  a  whirlwind  on 
a  large  scale.  What  we  have  said  re- 
specting the  destructiveness  of  cyclones 
varying  inversely  with  their  range  must 
not,  of  course,  be  understood  as  signify- 
ing that  a  large  cyclone  is  necessarily 
less  destructive  than  a  small  one,  or  a 
small  cyclone  less  destructive  than  a 
whirlwind.  We  there  referred  to  any 
the  same  cyclone.  As  a  cyclone  con- 
tracts it  circles  more  swiftly,  and  becomes 
more  destructive  ;  as  it  expands,  it  loses 
power.  But  it  is  the  contraction  of  a 
large  cyclone  which  produces  the  most 
terrible  effects.  A  cyclone  which  is 
small  when  first  formed  can  only  become 
destructive  by  contracting  till  it  is 
yet  smaller,  and  then,  of  course,  the 
range  of  its  destructive  action  is  limited 
to  a  narrow  track.  Some  cyclones  have 
been  so  small  that  when  they  have  so 
narrowed  as  to  work  mischief  their  track 
has  been  a  mere  lane  compared  with  the 
broad  highways  of  destruction  traversed 
by  their  larger  brethren.  Such  are  the 
cyclonic  storms  generated  in  the  valley 
of  the  Mississippi.  A  large  river  may 
be  compared  to  an  ocean  current  as  a 
storm-breeder,  but,  being  much  narrower, 
the  cyclonic  storms  generated  by  a  river 
are  much  more  limited  in  extent.  "  The 
track  of  these  tornadoes,"  says  Maury, 
"  is  called  a  *  windroad,*  because  they 
make  an  avenue  through  the  woods 
straight  along,  and  as  clear  of  trees  as  if 
the  old  denizens  of  the  forest  had  been 
cleared  away  with  an  axe.  1  have  seen 
these  trees,  three  or  four  feet  in  diame- 


ter, torn  up  by  the  roots,  and  the  top 
with  its  limbs  lying  next  the  hole  whence 
the  r(K)t  came." 

Fonunately,   it   happens    not    unfre- 
quently  that  the  chief  fury  of  these  whirl- 
winds is  expended  in  the  upper  air.     In- 
deed, very  often,  terrible  storms  are  rag- 
ing high  in  air,  as  can  be  seen  by  the 
behavior  of  the  fleecy  clouds,  when  it  is 
calm  or  but  a  slight  breeze  is  blowing  at 
the  surface.     The  upper  parts  of  forest 
trees  have  been  torn  off  while  the  lower 
branches     have    scarcely    moved,    and 
houses  placed  on  a  hill  have  been  wrecked 
when  others  in  a  valley  scarce  a  hun- 
dred feet  lower  have  not  suffered  at  all. 
Jameson  thus  describes  the  progress  of  a 
storm   in  the  valley  of  the  Ohio  :   **  I 
heard  a  distant  murmuring  sound  of  an 
extraordinary  nature.     As  I  rose  to  my 
feet,  and  looked  towards  the  south-west, 
I  observed  a  yellowish  oval  spot,  the  ap- 
pearance of  which  was  quite  new  to  me. 
Little  time  was  left  me  for  consideration, 
as  the  next  moment  a  smart  breeze  be- 
gan to  agitate  the  taller  trees.     It  in- 
creased to  an  unexpected  degree,  and 
already  the  smaller  branches  and  twigs 
were  seen  falling  in  a  slanting  direction 
towards  the  ground.     Two  minutes  had 
scarcely  elapsed  when  the  whole  forest 
before  me  was  in  fearful  motion.     Turn- 
ing instinctively    toward    the   direction 
from  which  the  wind  blew,  I  saw,  to  my 
great  astonishment,  that  the  noblest  trees 
of  the  forest  bent  their  lofty  heads  for 
awhile,  and,  unable  to  stand  against  the 
blast,  were  falling  into  pieces.     First,  the 
branches  were  broken  off  with  a  crack- 
ling noise,  then  went  the  upper  parts  of 
the  massy  trunks,  and  in  many  places 
whole  trees  of  gigantic  size  were  falling 
entire  to  the  ground.     So  rapid  was  the 
progress  of  the  storm  that,  before  1  could 
think  of  taking  measures  to  insure  my 
safety,  the  hurricane  was  passing  oppo- 
site the  place  where  I  stood.     Never  can 
I  forget  the  scene  which  at  that  moment 
presented  itself.     The  tops  of  the  trees 
were  seen  moving,  in  the  strangest  man- 
ner, in  the  central  current  of  the  temp- 
est, which  carried  al^ng  with  it  a  mingled 
mass  of  twigs  and  foliage  that  completely 
obscured  the  view.     Some  of  the  largest 
trees  were  seen  bending  and  writhing 
under  the  gale,  others  suddenly  snapped 
across,  and  many,  after  a  momentary  re- 
sistance, fell  uprooted  to  the  earth.     The 
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mass  of  twigs,  branches,  foliage,  and  dust 
that  moved  through  the  air,  was  whirling 
onward  like  a  cloud  of  feathers,  and,  on 
passing,  disclosed  a  wide  space*  filled 
with  broken  trees,  naked  stumps,  and 
heaps  of  shapeless  ruins,  which  marked 
the  path  of  the  tempest.  This  space  was 
about  one  [fourth  of  a  mile  in  breadth, 
and  to  my  imagination  resembled  the 
dried-up  bed  of  the  Mississippi,  with  its 
thousands  of  snags  and  sawyers  strewed 
in  the  sand  and  inclined  in  various  de- 
grees. The  horrible  noise  resembled  that 
of  the  great  cataracts  of  Niagara,  and 
as  it  howled  along  in  the  track  of  the 
desolating  tempest  produced  a  feeling  in 
my  mind  which  it  were  impossible  to 
describe.  Tiie  principal  force  of  the 
hurricane  was  now  over,  although  mil- 
lions of  twigs  and  small  branches  that 
had  been  brought  from  a  great  distance 
were  seen  following  the  blast  as  if  drawn 
onwards  by  some  mysterious  power. 
They  even  floated  in  the  air  for  some 
hours  after."  .  .  .  After  crossing  the 
track  of  the  storm  to  his  own  house, 
which  stood  close  by,  he  found  to  his 
surprise  "  that  there  had  been  little  wind 
in  the  neighborhood,  although  in  the 
streets  and  gardens  many  twigs  and 
branches  had  fallen  in  a  manner  which 
excited  great  surprise." 

When  whirlwinds  such  as  these  occur 
in  more  thickly-peopled  regions,  eflects 
as  terrible  as  those  produced  by  a 
cyclone  are  sometimes  experienced. 
Thus  on  the  19th  of  August,  1845,  a 
whirlwind  occurred  in  the  department 
of  Seine  Inferieure,  which  is  remembered 
to  this  day  in  Normandy  as  if  it  had 
happened  but  yesterday.  The  barome- 
ter fell  suddenly  more  than  two  inches. 
Very  soon  after  it  was  observed  that 
along  a  certain  track  the  sea  at  Havre 
was  disturbed  by  a  tempest,  while  out- 
side the  track  the  sea  was  relatively 
calm.  The  whirlwind  soon  reached  the 
land.  The  large  mill  at  Monville,  in  a 
valley  near  the  railway  between  Dieppe 
and  Rouen,  was  suddenly  blown  down. 
It  fell  as  if  a  hundred  batteries  had  dis- 
charged their  fire  al^once  upon  it.  Hun- 
dreds of  factory  women  were  buried  be- 
neath the  ruins.  The  few  who  escaped 
could  not  understand  that  in  the  midA 
of  calm  a  hurricane  had  suddenly  arisen. 
They  believed  for  awhile  that  the  end  of 
the  world  had  arrived.  Men  were  hurled 


over  hedges ;  others  were  cut  to  pieces 
by  the  machinery  which  had  been  whirled 
about  in  the  air ;  others,  without  being 
actually  hurt,  were  so  terrified  that  they 
died  from  the  effects  of  the  fright,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days.  Whole  rooms  and 
walls  were  turned  upside  down,  so  as  to 
be  no  longer  recognisable.  At  other 
points  the  buildings  were  literally  pulver- 
ised, and  their  site  swept  clean.  Planks, 
measuring  a  yard  long,  five  inches  wide, 
and  nearly  half  an  inch  thick,  archives 
and  papers,  were  carried  to  distances  of 
15  to  25  miles.  Trees  situated  in  the 
track  of  the  storm  were  blown  down  and 
dried  up.  The  extent  of  the  ground 
thus  devastated  was  as  much  as  nine 
miles  in  length.  Manifestly  this  was  a 
case  in  which  a  whirlwind  had  descended 
and  then  risen  again,  for  the  track  in- 
creased from  30  yards  in  width  at  Clares 
to  about  300  yards  near  Monville,  decreas- 
ing again  to  100  yards  near  the  Seine  at 
Canteleu. 

One  of  the  most  singular  whirlwinds 
on  record  is  that  which  devastated  Cha- 
tenay,  near  Paris,  in  June  1839,  We  are 
told  by  Flammarion  that  it  **  burnt  up 
the  trees  that  lay  within  its  circumfer- 
ence, and  uprooted  those  which  were 
upon  its  line  of  passage ;  the  former,  in 
fact,  were  found  with  the  side  which  was 
exposed  to  the  storm  completely  scorched 
and  burnt,  whereas  the  opposite  side  re- 
mained fresh  and  green.  Thousands  of 
large  trees  were  blown  down,  and  lay  all 
one  way  like  wheat  sheaves.  An  apple 
tree  was  carried  over  200  yards  on  to  a 
group  of  oaks  and  elms.  Houses  were 
gutted  inside  without  being  blown  down. 
Several  roofs  were  carried  off  as  if  they 
were  kites."  But  the  strangest  effect  of 
all  was  the  following  :  "  An  inside  wall 
was  cut  into  five  nearly  equal  parts  of 
eight  yards  each ;  the  first,  the  third,  and 
the  fifth  were  laid  in  one  direction ;  the 
second  and  the  fourth  in  an  exactly  op- 
posite direction." 

Fortunately  for  the  inhabitants  of  the 
temperate  zones,  the  storms  which  can 
be  compared,  as  respects  the  actual  force 
of  the  wind,  with  the  cyclone  in  tropical 
regions  are  usually  much  narrower  in 
range.  Even  the  great  storm  of  1703 
was  not  equal  in  fury  to  the  cyclone  as 
it  is  known  in  the  West  Indies,  in  the 
North  Pacific,  in  the  China  Seas,  and  in 
India.     Nor  are  the  storms  around  Cape 
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Horn  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  so 
terrible,  though  they  raise  higher  seas, 
because  of  the  wider  range  over  which 
they  travel.  In  a  West  Indian  storm, 
the  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  have 
been  known  to  be  raised  30  feet,  and  to 
be  carried  so  far  and  so  high  inland  that 
a  ship  has  ridden  at  anchor  over  land  far 
above  the  highest  tide-mark.  The  Led- 
bury Snoiv  rode  out  such  a  storm,  and 
when  it  abated  "  found  herself  high  up 
on  the  dry  land,  and  discovered  that  she 
had  let  go  her  anchor  among  the  tree- 
tops  on  Elliott's  Key." 

We  have  seen  that  as  there  are  special 
regions  where  great  cyclones  occur  more 
frequently  than  elsewhere,  so  there  are 
special  seasons  when  cyclones  may  be 
expected  in  particular  regions.  The  fol- 
lowing facts  may  be  added  to  those 
already  mentioned.  In  the  West  Indies 
cyclones  occur  principally  in  August  and 
September,  when  the  tfouth-east  mon- 
soons are  at  their  height,  unlike  the  hur- 
ricanes of  the  Indian  Ocean,  which  occur 
at  the  changing  of  the  monsoons.  In 
the  China  Seas  the  typhoons,  or  white 
squalls,  occur  at  the  changing  of  the 
monsoons.  As  the  West  Indian  cyclones 
follow  the  course  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  so 
the  typhoons  follow  the  course  of  the 
great  oceanic  current  which  passes  around 
the  East  Indian  Archipelago,  the  shores 
of  China,  and  the  Japanese  islands.  In 
the  open  Pacific  Ocean  storms  are  infre- 
quent, as  also  in  the  South  Atlantic  and 
South  Indian  Oceans.  The  great  storms 
which  sometimes  rage  around  Cape  Horn 
and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  are  not 
cyclonic  in  character. 

There  are  those  who  assert  that  be- 
sides the  seasonal  vicissitudes  just  men- 
tioned other  well-marked  periodic  varia- 
tions may  be  recognised  in  the  occur- 
rence of  cyclones.  Amongst  other  peri- 
ods they  note  one  which  is  already  cele- 
brated in  science,  the  eleven-year  period, 
in  which  magnetic  changes  range  from 
maximum  through  minimum  to  maxi- 
mum again,  and  in  which  sun-spots  in- 
crease, diminish,  and  again  increase  in 
number.  It  certainly  does  not  appear 
at  all  impossible  that  the  varying  condi- 
tion of  the  sun,  shown  by  the  existence 
of  many  spots  at  one  time  and  few  spots 
or  none  at  another,  should  affect  the 
condition  of  the  earth's  atmosphere.  It 
is  not  sufficient  to  show,  as  an  American 


observer,  Professor  Langley,  of  Pitts- 
burgh, has  recently  done,  that  the  spots 
on  the  sun's  face  can  reduce  but  to  a 
very  minute  degree  the  emission  of  solar 
heat.  It  is  not,  indeed,  at  all  likely  that 
the  sun-spots  diminish  the  total  emission 
of  heat,  or  even  of  light.  They  them- 
selves are  dark,  and  represent  regions, 
therefore,  where  less  light,  and  as  Profes- 
sor Langley  has  shown,  less  heat  also, 
are  emitted.  But  they  indicate  the  per- 
turbed condition  of  the  sun.  We  know 
certainly  that  the  colored  flames  are 
more  numerous  and  larger  when  the  sun 
is  most  spotted,  that  eruptions  then 
occur  more  frequendy,  that  metallic  va- 
pors are  then  more  freely  ejected  into 
the  sun's  sierra,  and  there  is  every  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  general  surface 
of  the  sun — the  photosphere,  as  it  is 
called — then  glows  with  a  more  intense 
heat,  in  consequence  of  the  same  per- 
turbing influences  which  affect  the  solar 
flames,  and  produce  the  spots  them- 
selves. It  certainly  seems,  from  experi- 
ments which  have  been  made  at  Green- 
wich, that  the  heat  received  by  the  earth 
each  year  is  not  constant,  but  varies  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  indicate  that  the 
cause  of  change  lies  without  the  earth. 
It  will  very  probably  be  found,  not  in- 
deed that  sun-spots  cause  an  excess  of 
heat  (any  more  than  comets  do),  but 
that  the  same  causes  which  produce 'sun- 
spots  excite  the  sun  to  a  degree  of  greater 
activity,  and  that  thus  the  years  of  many 
sun-spots  are  years  of  great  heat.  There 
would  be  nothing  very  surprising  or  novel 
in  such  a  conclusion,  nor  would  it  be  in 
the  least  degree  inconsistent  with  the 
views  of  those  who  have  maintained  (like 
Sir  J.  Herschel)  that  man  cannot  hope 
to  obtain  from  solar  observations  any 
means  of  predicting  the  weather.  As  he 
himself  said,  in  a  passage  which  has 
been  coolly  appropriated  by  supporters 
of  the  contrary  doctrine  :  "  Looking  to 
the  sun  as  the  great  source  of  all  meteor- 
ological action  it  might  most  reasonably 
be  expected  that  such  indications"  (as 
sun-spots)  "  of  an  activity  of  some  sort 
going  on  in  its  very  photosphere,  in  the 
actual  visible  laboratory  of  its  light  and 
heat,  would  correspond  to  some  differ- 
ence in  its  supply  of  both  ;  which  recur- 
ring periodically,  at  stated  intervals, 
must,  one  would  think,  manifest  itself  in 
some  effect  or  other  on  our  weather  and 
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climates.'*  But  he  went  on  to  say, 
"  Such,  liowever,  does  not  yet  appear  to 
be  the  case."  Even  if  it  were  certainly 
shown,  instead  of  the  contrary,  that  dis- 
turbances in  the  earth's  atmosphere  fol- 
low the  eleven-year  solar  period,  the 
fact  could  only  be  discovered  by  terres- 
trial observations.  To  know  that  the 
sun  was  affected  by  changes  having  the 
same  period,  not  merely  in  length,  biK 
maximum  for  maximum,  and  minimum 
for  minimum,  would  be  in  itself  interest- 
ing, but  it  would  not  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree help  us  to  a  knowledge  of  coming 
terrestrial  weather.  We  cannot  possibly 
have  belter  evidence  from  the  sun  than 
we  can  obtain  from  the  earth, 

Kven  if  we  knew  certainly  in  what 
year  to  expect  cyclones  in  particular  re- 
gions, we  should  not  gain  much  by  the 
knowledge.  We  know  now  in  what 
months  they  are  most  likely  to  rage,  but 
the  knowledge  does  not  avail  to  enable 
men  to  provide  against  the  destructive 
effects  which  a  cyclone  produces  when  it 
does  come.  Nothing  but  a  knowledge 
of  the  very  time  and  i)lace  where  the 
cyclone  was  to  be  expected  would  have 
enabled  the  inhabitants  of  the  region 
lately  devastated  to  have  saved  them- 
selves from  its  effects.  Now  if  there  is 
any  hope  that  men  will  be  able  one  day 
to  predict  beforehand  the  time  and  place 
of  a  great  cyclone  or  hurricane,  it  surely 
must  be  by  carefully  examining  the  rec- 
ords of  storms  which  have  occurred  on 
the  earth,  not  by  observations  on  the 
sun-spots,  whose  most  marked  and  char- 
acteristic j)eriod  has  not  yet  been  satis- 
factorily associated  with  any  phenomena 
of  our  earth,  except  those  of  terrestrial 


magnetism. 


JJut  we  have  no  reason  for  believing 
that  cyclones  occur  more  frequently  in 
sun-s[)Ot  years  than  when  the  sun  is 
tree  from  spots,  or  vice  rcrsii.  It  is  easy 
to  cite  instances  of  great  storms  occur- 
ring in  the  same  region,  when  the  sun 
has  been  either  without  sj)ots  or  covered 
with  many  si)Ots.  For  this  purpose  we 
need  not  go  beyond  the  region  where  the 
great  cyclone  of  October  31st  occurred. 
During  the  present  year  the  sun  has 
shown  very  few  spots.  We  are  in  fact 
now  very  near  the  minimum  of  the  sun- 
spot  period,  if  not  actually  at  that  phase. 
In  the  year  1864  the  sun  showed  many 
spots.     \N'e  find  from  Schwabe's  records 


that  that  astronomer  observed  the  sun  on 
325  days  in  the  year  1864,  and  ihat  thero. 
were  only  four  days  in  which  no  spots 
were    visible.     No   less   than    130    new 
groups'of  spots  made  their  appearance, 
the  number  in  1863  being  only  124,  and 
in    1865,   only   93.      Now    in    October 
1864  a  gale  occurred  in  the  same  region 
which  was  devastated  by  the  recent  gale. 
All  the  ships  in  harbor  at  Calcutta  were 
swept  from  their  moorings  and  driven 
one  upon  another  in  inextricable  confu- 
sion.    "  Fearful,"  we  read,  "  as  was  the 
loss  of  life  and  property  in  Calcutta  har- 
bor,   the   destruction    on   land  was   yet 
greater.     A   vast  wave  swept  for  miles 
over  the  surrounding  country,  embank- 
ments were  destroyed,  and  whole  villages 
with  their  inhabitants  were  swept  away. 
Fifty  thousand  souls,  it  is  believed,  per- 
ished  in    this    fearful   hurricane."     We 
see,  then,  that  a  terribly  destructive  hur- 
ricane may  ocq|.ir  in  the  same    region 
during  a  year  when  the  sun  is  marked 
by  many  spots,  and  also  during  a  year 
like  the  present  when   he  shows  few  or 
none.     If  it  be  urged  that  the  connection 
between  the  occurrence  of  cyclones  and 
the  sun's  condition  is  not  of  so  rough  a 
nature  as  our  argument  appears  to  as- 
sume— that  averages  rather  than  special 
storms  must  be  considered,  or  that  per- 
haps some  minor  features  of  cyclones  are 
affected    by    the    sun's    condition,    we 
answer  that  this  may  be  very  true,  but  if 
it  is,  it  does  not  aflect  our  position.     The 
foreknowledge  of  variations  in  the  aver- 
age number  of  cyclones  can  be  of  no 
jjractical  use.     Moreover,  periodic  varia- 
tions, if  such  exist,  in  the  average  nuin- 
l)er  of  cyclonic  storms,  can  be  most  sat- 
isfactorily ascertained  by  direct  meteor- 
ological observations,  and  whether  ihey 
agree  or  not  with  sun-spot  variations  is 
a  matter  of  no  meteorological  import- 
ance. 

If  there  arc  in  reality  any  regularly  re- 
curring periods  in  weather  phenomena, 
we  can  only  hoj)e  to  recognise  them  by 
the  careful  examination  of  meteorological 
records.  It  appears  to  us  that  those  al- 
ready made  have  not  been  sufficiently 
examined,  and  their  careful  analysis  by 
competent  persons  would  be  more  likely 
to  atlord  useful  results  than  the  same 
amount  of  labor  devoted  to  the  accumu- 
lation of  fresh  records.  Of  course,  if 
any   satisfactory  results  are  to  be  ob- 
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tained,  meteorological  observations  must 
be  continued  steadily.  But  it  certainly 
does  seem  as  though  some  few  among 
the  persons  who  have  meteorological 
matters  under  their  charge,  might  devote 
their  attention  to  the  work  of  analysing 
the  millions  of  observations  already  col- 
lected. Even  if  it  is  impossible,  as  we 
are  disposed  for  our  own  part  to  fear,  to 
deduce  any  system  for  predicting  weather 
more  than  a  few  hours  or  a  day  or  two 
in  advance,  yet  this  at  least  might  be 
done  for  many  regions  of  the  earth, 
which  at  present  have  no  waijiing,  even 
for  an  hour,  of  the  approach  of  the  most 
desolating  hurricanes.  Telegraphic  com- 
munication, especially  as  we  may  hope 
to  see  it  developed  in  the  coming  years, 
might  be  employed  much  more  exten- 
sively than  at  present.  Thus  our  own 
country,  which  warns  countries  to  the 
east  of  coming  storms,  but  receives  no 
warnings,  might  receive  useful  intima- 
tion from  the  United  States  and  the  West 
Indies  (remote  though  they  are)  of  the 
advance  of  great  cyclonic  disturbances 
upon  us  from  the  neighborhood  of  the 
West  Indies,  Florida,  and  so  forth.  The 
further  progress  of  great  south-westerly 
disturbances  towards  our  shores  might 
be  learned  also  from  ships  which,  sailing 
towards  the  United  States,  have  encoun- 
tered rough  weather  when  two  or  three 
days*  sail  from  their  destination.  Ships 
making  for  Halifax  or  St.  John's  might 
afford  even  later  intelligence.  It  is  prob- 
able that  in  nearly  every  case,  and  cer- 
tain that  in  many  cases,  cyclonic  disturb- 
ances which  have  rounded  the  West  In- 
dian part  of  the  great  storm-  c:  and  travel- 
led along  the  shores  of  the  United  States 
beyond  Hatteras  (generally  overlapping 
the  land)  pursue  their  course  across  the 
Atlantic,  though  with  gradually  dimin- 
ishing force,  until  they  reach  Europe. 


Probably  a  law  would  be  found  to  con- 
nect their  motions,  on  the  western  part 
of  their  track,  and  the  direction  along 
which  they  would  strike  the  shores  of 
Europe.  Storms  which,  after  rounding 
the  West  Indies,  pass  towards  the  north- 
east, without  closely  approaching  the 
United  States,  may  usually  reach  the 
shores  of  Spain,  or  the  Bay  of  Biscay, 
while  those  which  overlap  the  south- 
eastern States  of  America,  may  pass 
across  the  Atlantic  on  a  more  northerly 
track,  and  make  for  the  British  Isles,  or 
pass  even  north  of  Scotland  to  the  shores 
of  Norway.  As  it  is  probable  that  very 
few  really  fierce  hurricanes  reach  us 
from  the  south-west  which  have  not 
first  been  felt  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  it  would  be  worth  while  to 
analyse  very  carefully  all  that  can  be 
learned  respecting  the  course  of  such 
storms.  And  certainly  the  expense  of 
telegraphic  communication  from  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic  would  not  be 
worth  considering  in  comparison  with 
the  advantage  derived  from  early  intima- 
tion of  the  approach  of  great  hurricanes 
towards  the  shores  of  Europe.  In  other 
regions,  and  especially  in  the  tropics,  tel- 
egraphic communication  might  be  much 
more  readily  and  effectively  employed  in 
announcing  the  approach  of  hurricanes. 
There  are  reasons  for  believing  that  the 
great  cyclone  of  October  last  traversed  a 
course  which  at  several  points  [touched 
places  whence  news  of  the  advancing 
storm  might  have  been  telegraphed  to 
the  threatened  region.  Although  little 
could  have  been  done  to  prevent  the  de- 
struction to  property  which  the  cyclone 
caused,  many  thousands  of  lives  (proba- 
bly more  than  two  hundred  thousand) 
might  have  been  saved  if  half  a  day's  or 
even  half  an  hour's  warning  had  been 
given. — CornJiill  Magazine, 
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If  those  who,  in  or  about  the  years 
1830-32,  were  lamenting  the  apathy  of 
most  English  men  and  women  in  musical 
matters,  and  the  lack  of  taste  and  dis- 
cernment even  in  those  who  were  not 
apathetic,  are  now  living,  and  wide  awake 
New  Series.— Vol.  XXV.,  No.  4 


to  the  changes  which  have  taken  place 
in  these  respects,  they  must  be  both 
pleased  and  surprised.  In  many  very 
important  particulars  we  have  passed 
through  a  revolution, — nay,  more  than 
one  revolution,  —  within  the  last  thirty 
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years.  In  musical  matters  the  change 
has  been  enormous.  In  the  writings  of 
musical  critics  of  the  time  of  Charles 
Knight  there  was  either  a  note  of  de- 
spairing urgency  or  a  note  of  cynical 
contempt  whenever  popular  music  was 
on  the  carpet  as  a  topic.  Then  came 
Hickson,  Hullah,  Mainzer,  and  others. 
Even  so  late  as  the  time  when  the 
Messrs.  W.  and  R.  Chambers  were  issu- 
ing their  "  Papers  for  the  People,"  the 
tone  of  the  musical  propagandist  was  one 
of  (what  might  be  called)  depreciating 
earnestness  mingled  with  patronage,  and 
it  is  still  true  that  the  English  public  is 
not,  properly  speaking,  "  musical."  The 
mass  of  people  do  not  care  for  music  by 
itself, — music  pure  and  simple ;  they  like 
it  as  a  flavoring  to  other  things,  and  as 
a  sort  of  pleasant  kill-time ;  but  an  aver- 
age English  audience  do  not  listen  to 
music  with  the  disinterested  brooding  en- 
joyment of  a  German  audience. 

Nevertheless,  the  change  that  has  taken 
place  in  these  matters  is,  we  may  repeat, 
incalculably  great;  and,  as  usual  in 
changes  of  wide  scope,  whether  for  bet- 
ter or  worse,  the  alteration  has  been 
brought  about  in  unexpected  ways.  A 
most  pleasant  writer  in  Knight's  Fenny 
Magazine  published,  among  other  sug- 
gestions, some  hints  for  a  very  cheap 
musical  instrument,  promising  the  person 
who  should  invent  it  to  make  his  name 
known  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to 
the  other.  It  was  to  be  simple  and  easy 
to  play,  not  very  liable  to  get  out  of  tune, 
and  (I  think)  its  cost  was  not  to  exceed 
thirty  shillings.  Well,  no  such  instru- 
ment has  yet  been  made.  But  the 
means  and  tastes  of  the  respectable  por- 
tion of  the  lower  middle  classes  have 
wonderfully  improved,  and  the  harmo- 
nium has,  perhaps,  done  even  more  than 
this  admirable  writer  hoped  for  from  the 
cheap  musical  instrument  that  he  wanted 
some  one  to  invent.  And  as  for  cheap 
music  of  high  quality,  it  may  be  bought 
for  almost  nothing.  The  sale  of  penny 
sheets  of  such  music  is  beyond  our 
guessing,  and  almost  any  oratorio  or 
opera  tnay^  unless  we  are  mistaken,  be 
bought  as  cheap  as  eighteen  pence,  while 
half-crown  editions  are  as  common  as 
paving-stones. 

We  may  speak  of  sacred  and  secular 
music  as  much  as  we  please,  and  we  may 
shut  out  certain  forms  of  music  from  re- 


ligious uses,  just  as  in  early  mediaeval 
times  the  "  Lydian  mode"  was  excluded 
from  cathedrals.  Mr.  Newman  Hall  was 
justly  indignant  when  some  volunteer 
musician  performed  a  selection  from 
Lecocq's  "  Madame  Angot "  at  a  relig- 
ious meeting.  But,  upon  close  inspec- 
tion, we  find  the  boundary  line  between 
secular  and  sacred  music  cannot  be  kept 
sharp  and  clear,  and  it  is  certain  that  in 
our  own  day  the  culture  of  both  kinds 
has  proceeded  at  the  same  time  and  in 
company.  No  doubt  there  are  house- 
holds wher.e  Mendelssohn  is  played  and 
Chopin  would  be  shut  out,  but  such 
houses  are  few.  And,  by  the  way,  no 
great  name  in  music  is  more  closely  con- 
nected with  the  growth  of  musical  cul- 
ture in  England  than  that  of  Mendels- 
sohn. While  his  music  is  of  the  highest 
kind  there  is  a  certain  graceful  intelligi- 
bility about  it.  It  had  to  fight  its  way 
like  other  new-bom  music,  but  it  had 
not  to  encounter  the  same  difficulties  as 
the  music  of  Beethoven  or  Schubert. 
Every  new-comer  in  music  has  to  make 
his  own  public.  The  case  of  Wagner  is 
extreme,  but  it  is  in  point. 

The  growth  of  musical  culture  is  one 
thing,  the  growth  of  music  another.  Can 
a  new  musician  strike  into  a  new  path  in 
music  }  Mendelssohn  stands  committed, 
upon  the  report  of  Professor  Marx,  to 
some  strong  views  in  the  negative  direc- 
tion. The  discussion  seems  to  have 
turned  largely  upon  the  question  whether 
Beethoven  had  "  opened  a  new  path." 
Mendelssohn  appears  to  have  denied 
that  he  hadi  and  to  have  maintained  that 
a  new  path  was  impossible  : — 

"  Every  one  capable  of  wielding  a 
shovel  and  moving  his  legs  can  open  a 
path  for  himself ;  but  if  they  employ  the 
expression  in  the  higher  sense,  I  deny  its 
applicability  altogether.  There  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  neia  road^  simply  because 
there  is  no  new  region  of  art  to  which  it 
could  lead.  New  roads !  That  artist  is 
sure  to  be  led  astray  who  gives  himself 
up  to  this  evil  demon !  No  artist  has 
ever  opened  a  new  road.  At  the  most 
he  only  did  his  work  a  little  better  than 
his  immediate  predecessors.  Who  is  to 
strike  out  a  new  path  in  art.'  A  genius. 
Well,  has  Beethoven  shown  us  a  new  road 
entirely  different  from  that  in  which  Mo- 
zart walked  }  Are  his  symphonies  alto- 
gether new  in  form  and  conception  ?    I 
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say  No !  Beethoven's  forms  are  wider 
and  broader  ;  his  style  is  more  polypho- 
nic and  artistic;  his  ideas  are  more 
gloomy  and  melancholy,  even  where  they 
endeavor  to  assume  a  cheerful  tone;  his 
instrumentation  is  fuller; — he  has  gone  a 
little  further  on  the  road  of  his  predeces- 
sors, but  by  no  means  struck  out  into  a  new 
path.  And  to  be  candid,  where  has  he 
led  us  to  ?  Has  he  opened  to  us  a  re- 
gion of  art  more  beautiful  than  those 
previously  known  ?  As  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned I  confess  openly  that  I  do  not 
feel  it." 

But  it  is  not  such  an  easy  question  as 
it  looks.  Would  it  be  inaccurate,  com- 
paring the  church  music  of  the  time  of 
Clement  Marot  with  the  music  of  the  old 
Greeks,  to  say  that  **  a  new  path  "  had 
been  struck  out  ?  Or,  to  take  the  ques- 
tion of  the  dominant  seventh, — when  the 
use  of  this  chord  was  discovered,  was 
not  a  "  new  path  "  opened  ?  Again  : 
suppose  Wagner  is  right, — suppose  the 
present  musical  code,  which  forbids  con- 
secutive fifths  and  consecutive  eighths, 
and  some  other  things  not  alien  to  the 
"  music  of  the  future,"  should  come  to 
be  flung  to  the  winds ;  surely  we  should 
have  to  enter  upon  a  "  new  path"  then. 
Lastly,  there  is  this  question.  The 
music  of  the  East  (we  will  say)  is  of 
such  a  character  as  not  to  be  recognisa- 
ble for  pleasing  music  by  a  European 
ear.  Now,  what  will  happen  to  the 
music  of  the  East  ?  Will  it  gradually 
disappear  under  the  advance  of  Western 
culture,  or  will  any  of  its  essential  pecu- 
liarities undergo  a  process  of  incorpora- 
tion into  the  Western  modes  .^  If  the 
latter,  there  is  no  telling  how  very  "  new" 
the  **  new  path"  may  be. 

But  we  need  not  be  anxious  for  any 
new  path  whatever ;  there  is  plenty  of 
pleasure  for  us  yet  to  be  found  in  the 
old.  Mr.  Mill  used,  in  his  latter  days,  to 
be  troubled  by  a  very  reasonable  and  too 
well-grounded  fear — he  dreaded  lest  the 
increase  of  population  in  England  should 
not  only  tend  to  destroy  individuality 
and  greatness  of  chq^racter, — which  it  is 
fast  going  on  to  do ;  but  that  it  should 
lead  to  the  destruction  of  natural-  beauty 
in  the  face  of  the  country, — which  is  also 
happening  under  our  eyes.  In  youth  he 
had,  however,  another  apprehension, 
which  was  an  absurd  one.  It  struck  him 
one  day  that  the  number  of  musical  com- 


binations possible  to  us  was  limited,  and 
that  some  day  we  should  come  to  the 
end  of  our  musical  enjoyment.  If  he 
had  done  the  sums  in  permutation  which 
Professor  Stanley  Jevons  and  others 
have  done,  he  would  have  seen  that  his 
fears  were  idle  : — 

"  If,"  says  the  learned  Professor,  "  the 
whole  population  of  the  world,  say  one 
hundred  thousand  millions  of  persons, 
were  to  deal  cards  day  and  night  for  a 
hundred  million  years,  they  would  not 
in  that  time  have  exhausted  one  hundred 
thousandth  part  of  the  possible  deals. 
Now,  even  with  the  same  hands  the  play 
may  be  almost  infinitely  varied,  so  that 
the  complete  variety  of  games  which  may 
exist  is  almost  incalculably  great.  It  is 
in  the  highest  degree  improbable  that 
any  one  game  of  whist  was  ever  exactly 
like  another,  except  by  intention. 

"  The  end  of  novelty  in  art  might  well 
be  dreaded,  did  we  not  find  that  nature 
at  least  has  placed  no  attainable  limit, 
a«d  that  the  deficiency  will  lie  in  our  in- 
ventive faculties.  It  would  be  a  cheerless 
time,  indeed,  when  all  possible  varieties 
of  melody  were  exhausted ;  but  it  is. 
readily  shown  that  if  a  peal  of  twenty- 
four  bells  had  been  rung  continuously 
from  the  so-called  beginning  of  the  world' 
to  the  present  day,  no  approach  could 
have  been  made  to  the  completion  of 
the  possible  changes.  Nay,  had  every 
single  minute  been  prolonged  to  10,000. 
years,  stiU  the  task  would  have  been  un- 
accomplished. As  regards  ordinary 
melodies,  the  eight  notes  of  a  single 
octave  give  more  than  40,000  permuta- 
tions, and  two  octaves  more  than  a  mil- 
lion millions.  If  we  were  to  take  into- 
account  the  semitones,  it  would  become* 
apparent  that  it  is  practically  impossible: 
to  exhaust  the  variety  of  music." 

This  is  comforting,  indeed.  We  will 
close  these  desultory  remarks,  which 
have  gathered  around  the  portrait  of 
Mendelssohn,  by  a  quotation  from  the 
latest  Life  of  Mendelssohn,  in  which  Mr. 
Bayard  Taylor  gives  an  account  of  an 
interview  which,  at  twenty  years  of  age,, 
he  had  with  the  musician  : — 

"  The  servant  ushered  me  into  a  plain- 
ly-furnished room,  containing  a  grand 
piano,  and  a  few  pictures  and  books,  in 
addition  to  the  ordinary  articles.  A 
moment  afterwards  the  door  of  an  ad- 
joining chamber  opened,  and  Mendels- 
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sohn  appeared.  .  .  .  He  at  once  gave 
me  his  hand,  asked  me  to  be  seated,  and 
drew  another  chair  for  himself  to  the  lit- 
tle round  table  near  the  window. 

"  I  sat  thus,  face  to  face  with  him,  and 
again  looked  into  those  dark,  lustrous, 
unfathomable  eyes.  They  were  black, 
but  without  the  usual  opaqueness  of 
black  eyes ;  shining, — not*  with  a  surface 
light,  but  with  a  pure,  serene,  planetary 
flame.  His  brow,  white  and  unwrinkled, 
was  high  and  nobly  arched,  with  great 
breadth  at  the  temples,  strongly  reseml> 
ling  that  of  Poe.  His  nose  had  the  Jew- 
ish prominence,  without  its  usual  coarse- 
ness. I  remember,  particularly,  that  the 
nostrils  were  as  finely  cut  and  as  flexible 
as  an  Arab's.  The  lips  were  thin,  and 
rather  long,  but  with  an  expression  of 
indescribable  sweetness  in  their  delicate 
curves.  His  face  was  a  long  oval  in 
form  ;  and  the  complexion  pale,  but  not 
pallid.  As  I  looked  upon  him,  I  said  to 
myself,  *  The  Prophet  David  !'  and,  since 
then,  I  have  seen  in  the  Hebrew  families 
of  Jerusalem,  many  of  whom  trace  their 
descent  from  the  princely  houses  of 
Israel,  the  same  nobility  of  countenance. 
Those  who  have  read  the  rhapsodical 
romance  of  *  Charles  Auchester,'  wherein 
the  character  of  Seraphael  is  meant  to 
represent  Mendelssohn,  will  find  his  per- 
sonality transfigured  by  one  of  his 
adorers  :  yet,  having  seen  that  *  noble 
head,  those  glorious  eyes,  I  scarcely  won- 
der at  the  author's  extravagance.  The 
composer  Benedict  once  told  me  that, 
when  he  was  pursuing  his  musical  stud- 


ies under  Carl  Maria  von  Weber,  his  fel- 
low-student, the  boy  Mendelssohn,  was 
a  picture  of  almost  supernatural  beauty." 
There  may  be  a  little  extravagance,  or 
false  sentiment,  here, — something  of 
what  is  vulgarly  called  "  spooning ;"  and 
the  fancy  that  Mendelssohn  resembled 
David  is,  of  course,  gratuitous.  One 
general  resemblance  there  always  is  in 
the  heads  of  poets,  and  other  idealists, — 
that  breadth  at  the  temples  of  which  Mr, 
Bayard  Taylor  speaks;  but  David  was 
essentially  a  man  of  action  and  a  warrior, 
while  the  exquisitely-gentle  Mendels- 
sohn was  essentially  a  contemplatist. 
There  is  too  much  reason  to  fear  that  he 
died  of  contact  with  "  men  of  action."' 
He  could  not  stand  the  world,  with  its 
"  foolish  fat  "  praise,  its  "  owlish  fat  " 
blame,  and  its  trade  trickeries  in  the 
very  porch  of  the  temple,  nay,  sometinnies 
up  to  the  adytum.  There  are  many 
forms  of  broken  heart.  Dickens's  poor 
little  dwarf  said  that  when  a  man  goes 
into  society  society  goes  into  him.  Soci- 
ety went  into  Mendelssohn,  and  he  died 
of  it.  An  outsider  would  have  said,  "  If 
ever  man  had  cause  to  be  happy,  it  is 
this  great  and  successful  musician  ;"  but 
deep  down  in  his  soul  poor  Mendelssohn 
was  saying,  with  Shelley, — 

"  Alas,  this  is  not  what  I  thought  life  was  V* 

and  with  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning, — 

"  At  last  we're  tired  :  my  heart  and  I." 

And  he  sleeps. — Evening  Hours. 
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Lecture  I. 

The  aphorism  that  *  History  repeats 
itself '  is  in  no  case  more  true  than  in 
regard  to  the  subject  on  which  I  am  now 
to  address  you.  For  there  has  been  a 
continuity  from  the  very  earliest  times 
of  a  belief  more  or  less  general,  in  the 
existence  of  *  occult  *  agencies,  capable 
of  manifesting  themselves  in  the  produc- 


tion of  mysterious  phenomena,  of  which 
ordinary  experience  does  not  furnish  the 
rationale.  And  while  this  very  continuity 
is  maintained  by  some  to  be  an  evidence 
of  the  Feal  existence  of  such  agencies,  it 
will  be  my  purpose  to  show  you  that  it 
proves  nothing  more  than  the  wide- 
spread diffusion,  alike  among  minds  of 
the  highest  and  of  the  lowest  culture,  of 
certain  tendencies  of  thought,  which  have 
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either  created  ideal  marvels  possessing 
no  foundation  whatever  in  fact,  or  have 
by  exaggeration  and  distortion  invested 
with  a  preternatural  character  occurren- 
ces which  are  perfectly  capable  of  a  nat- 
ural explanation.     Thus,  to  go  no  fur- 
ther back  than  the  first  century  of  the 
Christian  era,  we  find  the  most  wonder- 
ful narrations,  ah'ke  in  the  writings  of 
Pagan  and  Christian  historians,  of  the 
doings  of  the  Eastern  *  sorcerers  *  and 
Jewish  *  exorcists '  who  had  spread  them- 
selves over  the  Roman  Empire.     Among 
these  the  Simon   Magus   slightly  men- 
tioned in  the  Book  of  Acts  was  one  of 
the  most  conspicuous ;  being  recorded 
to  have  gained  so  great  a  repute  for  his 
*  magic  arts,*  as  to  have  been  summoned 
to  Rome  by  Nero  to  exhibit  them  before 
him  ;  and  a  Christian  Father  goes  on  to 
teil  how  when  Simon  was  borne  aloft 
through  the  air  in  a  winged  chariot  in 
the  sight  of  the  Emperor,  the  united 
prayers  of  the  Apostles  Peter  and  Paul, 
prevailing  over  the  demoniacal  agencies 
that  sustained  him,  brought  him  precipi- 
tately to  the  ground.     In  our  own  day, 
not  only  are  we  seriously  assured  by  a 
nobleman  of  high  scientific  attainments 
that  he  himself  saw  Mr.  Home  sailing  in 
the  air  (by  moonlight)  out  of  one  win- 
dow and  in  at  another,  at  a  height  of 
seventy  feet  from  the  ground  ;  but  eleven 
persons  unite  in  declaring  that  Mrs.  Gup- 
py  was  not  only  conveyed  through  the 
air  in  a  trance  all  the  way  from  High- 
bury Park  to  Lamb's  Conduit  Street,  but 
was  brought  by  invisible  agency  into  a 
room  of  which  the  doors  and  windows 
were  closed  and  fastened,  coming  *  plump 
down  *  in   a   state   of   complete  uncon- 
sciousness and  partial  deshabille  upon  a 
table  round  which  they  were  sitting  in 
the  dark,  shoulder  to  shoulder. 

Of  course,  if  you  accept  the  testimony 
of  these  witnesses  to  the  aerial  flights  of 
Mr.  Home  and  Mrs.  Guppy,  you  can 
have  no  reason  whatever  for  refusing 
credit  to  the  historic  evidence  of  the 
demoniacal  elevation  of  Simon  Magus, 
and  the  victory  obtained  over  his  de- 
mons by  the  two  Apostles.  And  you  are 
still  more  bound  to  accept  the  solemnly 
attested  proofs  recorded  in  the  proceed- 
ings o(  our  Law  Courts  within  the  last 
two  hundred  years,  of  the  aerial  trans- 
port of  witches  to  attend  their  demonia- 
cal festivities ;  the  belief  in  Witchcraft 


being  then  accepted  not  only  by  the 
ignorant  vulgar,  but  by  some  of  the  wis- 
est men  of  the  time,  such  as  Lord  Bacon 
and  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  Bishop  Jewell, 
Richard  Baxter,  Sir  Thomas  Browne  and 
Addison  ;  while  the  denial  of  it  was  con- 
sidered as  virtual  Atheism. 

The  general  progress  of  Rationalism, 
however,  as  Mr.  Lecky  has  well  shown, 
has  changed  all  this  ;  and  to  accept  any 
of  these  marvels,  we  must  place  our- 
selves in  the  mental  attitude  of  the  nar- 
rator of  Mrs.  Guppy*s  flight ;  who  glo- 
ries in  being  so  completely  unfettered  by 
scientific  prejudices,  as  to  be  free  to 
swallow  anything,  however  preposterous 
and  impossible  in  the  estimation  of  sci- 
entific men,  that  his  belief  in  *  spiritual  * 
agencies  may  lead  him  to  expect  as 
probable. 

If  time  permitted,  it  would  be  my  en- 
deavor to  show  you  by  a  historical  ex- 
amination of  these  marvels,  that  there  has 
been  a  long  succession  of  Epidemic  Delu- 
sions, the  form  of  which  has  changed  from 
time  to  time,  whilst  their  essential  nature 
has  remained  the  same  throughout ;  and 
that  the  condition  which  underlies  them 
all  is  the  subjection  of  the  mind  to  a  domi^ 
nant  idea.  There  is  a  constitutional 
tendency  in  many  minds  to  be  seized  by 
some  strange  notion  which  takes  entire 
possession  of  them ;  so  that  all  the  ac- 
tions of  the  individual  thus  *  possessed  ' 
are  results  of  its  operation.  This  no- 
tion may  be  of  a  nature  purely  intellec- 
tual, or  it  may  be  one  that  strongly  in- 
terests the  feelings.  It  may  be  confined 
to  a  small  group  of  individuals,  or  it  may 
spread  through  vast  multitudes.  Such 
delusions  are  most  tyrannous  and  most 
liable  to  spread,  when  connected  with 
religious  enthusiasm ;  as  we  see  in  the 
dancing  and  flagellant  manias  of  the 
Middle  Ages ;  the  supposed  demoniacal 
possession  that  afterwards  became  com- 
mon in  the  nunneries  of  France  and 
Germany;  the  ecstatic  revelations  of 
Catholic  and  Protestant  visionaries ;  the 
strange  performances  of  the  Convulsion- 
naires  of  St.  M6dard,  which  have  been 
since  almost  paralleled  at  Methodist  *  re- 
vivals *  and  camp-meetings ;  the  preach- 
ing epidemic  of  Lutheran  Sweden  ;  and 
many  other  outbreaks  of  a  nature  more 
or  less  similar.  But  it  is  characteristic 
of  some  of  the  later  forms  of  these  epi- 
demic delusions,  that  tliey  have  con- 
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nected  themselves  rather  with  Science 
than  with  Religion.  In  fact,  just  as  the 
performances  of  Eastern  Magi  took  the 
strongest  hold  of  the  Roman  mind  when 
its  faith  in  its  old  religious  beliefs  was 
shaken  to  its  foundations,  so  did  the 
grandiose  pretensions  of  Mesmer, — who 
claimed  the  discovery  of  a  new  Force  in 
Nature,  as  universal  as  gravitation,  and 
more  mysterious  in  its  effects  than  elec- 
tricity and  magnetism, — find  the  most 
ready  welcome  among  sceptical  votaries 
of  novelty  who  paved  the  way  for  the 
French  Revolution.  And  this  pseudo- 
scientific  idea  gave  the  general  direction 
to  the  doctrines  taught  by  Mesmer's  suc- 
cessors ;  until  in  the  supposed  *  spirit- 
ualistic '  manifestations,  a  recurrence  to 
the  religious  form  took  place,  which  may 
I  think  be  mainly  traced  to  the  emotional 
longing  for  some  assurance  of  the  con- 
tinued existence  of  departed  friends,  and 
hence  of  our  own  future  existence,  which 
the  intellectual  loosening  of  time-honored 
beliefs  as  to  the  immortality  of  the  soul 
has  brought  into  doubt  with  many. 

I  must  limit  myself,  however,  to  this 
later  phase  of  the  history  ;  and  shall  en- 
deavor to  show  you  how  completely  the 
extravagant  pretensions  of  Mesmerism 
and  Odylism  have  been  disproved  by 
scientific  investigation  :  all  that  is  genu- 
ine in  their  phenomena  having  been  ac- 
counted for  by  well-ascertained  Physio- 
logical principles  ;  while  the  evidence  of 
their  higher  marvels  has  invariably  bro- 
ken down  when  submitted  to  the  serfrch- 
ing  tests  imposed  by  the  trained  experts 
whom  I  maintain  to  be  alone  qualified 
to  pronounce  judgment  upon  the  matter. 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  hear 
it  asserted  that  these  are  subjects  which 
any  person  of  ordinary  intelligence  can 
investigate  for  himself.  But  the  Chem- 
ist and  thePhysicist  would  most  assuredly 
demur  to  any  such  assumption  in  regard 
to  a  chemical  or  physical  enquiry ;  the 
Physiologist  and  Geologist  would  make 
the  same  protest  against  the  judgment 
of  unskilled  persons  in  questions  of 
physiology  and  geology.  And  a  study 
of  Mesmerism,  Odylism,  and  Spiritualism 
extending  over  more  than  forty  years, 
may  be  thought  to  justify  me  in  contend- 
ing that  a  knowledge  of  the  physiology 
and  ])athology  of  the  Human  Mind,  of 
its  extraordinary  tendency  to  self-decep- 
tion  in  regard  to  matters  in  which  its 


feelings  are  interested,  of  its  liability  to 
place  undue  confidence  in  persons  hav- 
ing an  interest  in  deceiving,  and  of  the 
modes  in  which  fallacies  are  best  to 
be  detected  and  frauds  exposed,  is  an 
indispensable  qualification  both  for  the 
discrimination  of  the  genuine  from  the 
false,  and  for  the  reduction  of  the  genu- 
ine to  its  true  shape  and  proportions. 

And  I  further  hold  not  only  that  it  is 
quite  legitimate  for  the  enquirer  to  enter 
upon  this  study  with  that  *  prepossession ' 
in  favor  of  the  ascertained  and  univer- 
sally admitted  Laws  of  Nature,  which 
believers  in  Spiritualism  make  it  a  re- 
proach against  men  of  science  that  they 
entertain  ;  but  that  experience  proves 
that  a  prepossession  in  favor  of  some 
*  occult  *  agency  is  almost  sure  to  lead 
the  investigator  to  the  too  ready  accept- 
ance of  evidence  of  its  operation.  I 
would  be  the  last  to  affirm  that  there  is 
not  *  much  more  in  heaven  and  earth 
than  is  known  to  our  philosophy ;'  and 
would  be  among  the  first  to  welcome  any 
addition  to  our  real  knowledge  of  the 
great  agencies  of  nature.  But  my  con- 
tention is  that  no  new  principle  of  action 
has  any  claim  to  scientific  acceptance, 
save  upon  evidence  as  complete  and  sat- 
isfactory as  that  which  would  be  required 
in  any  other  scientific  investigation. 

The  recent  history  of  Mr.  Crocke's 
most  admirable  invention,  the  Radiome- 
ter, is  pregnant  with  lessons  on  this 
point.  When  this  was  first  exhibited  to 
the  admiring  gaze  of  the  large  body  of 
scientific  men  assembled  at  the  soiree  of 
the  Royal  Society,  there  was  probably 
no  one  who  was  not  ready  to  believe 
with  its  inventor  that  the  driving  round 
of  its  vanes  was  effected  by  light  s  and 
the  eminent  Physicists  in  whose  judg- 
ment the  greatest  confidence  was  placed, 
seemed  to  have  no  doubt  that  this  me- 
chanical agency  was  something  outside 
Optics  properly  so  called,  and  was,  in 
fact,  if  not  a  new  force  in  nature,  a  new 
modus  operandi  of  a  force  previously 
known  under  another  form.  There  was 
here,  then,  a  perfect  readiness  to  admit 
a  novelty  which  seemed  so  unmistakably 
demonstrated,  though  transcending  all 
previous  experience.  But  after  some  lit- 
tle time  the  question  was  raised  whether 
the  effect  was  not  really  due  to  action  of 
heat  upon  the  attenuated  vapor  of  which 
it  was  impossible  entirely  to  get  rid ;  and 
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the  result  of  a  most  careful  and  elaborate 
experimental  enquiry,  in  which  nature 
has  been  put  to  the  question  in  every 
conceivable  mode,  has  been  to  make  it 
(I  believe)  almost  if  not  quite  certain 
that  the  first  view  was  incorrect,  and  that 
heat  is  the  real  moving  power,  acting 
under  peculiar  conditions,  but  in  no  new 
mode. 

No  examination  of  tjie  phenomena  of 
Spiritualism  can  give  the  least  satisfac- 
tion to  the  mind  trained  in  philosophical 
habits  of  thought,  unless  it  shall  have 
been,  in  its  way,  as  searching  and  com- 
plete as  this.  And  when  scientific  men 
are  invited  to  dark  sSanceSy  or  admitted 
only  under  the  condition  that  they  shall 
merely  look  on  and  not  enquire  too 
closely,  they  feel  that  the  matter  is  one 
with  which  they  are  entirely  precluded 
from  dealing.  When,  again,  having  seen 
what  appears  to  them  to  present  the 
character  of  a  very  transparent  conjur- 
ing trick,  they  ask  for  a  repetition  of  it 
under  test-conditions  admitted  to  be 
fair,  their  usual  experience  is  that  they 
wait  in  vain  (for  hours  it  may  be)  for 
such  repetition,  and  are  then  told  that 
they  have  brought  an  *  atmosphere  of 
incredulity  *  with  them,  which  prevents 
the  manifestation.  Now  I  by  no  means 
affirm  that  the  claims  of  Spiritualism  are 
///Vproved  by  these  failures ;  but  I  do 
contend  that  until  the  evidence  advanced 
by  believers  in  those  claims  has  stood 
the  test  of  the  same  sifting  and  cross- 
examination  by  sceptical  experts,  that 
would  be  applied  in  the  case  of  any  other 
scientific  enquiry,  it  has  no  claim  upon 
general  acceptance ;  and  I  shall  now 
proceed  to  justify  that  contention  by  an 
appeal  to  the  history  of  previous  enqui- 
ries of  the  like  kind. 

It  was  about  the  year  1772  that  Mes- 
mer,  who  had  previously  published  a  dis- 
sertation On  the  Influence  of  the  Planets 
on  the  Human  Body,  announced  his  dis- 
covery of  a  universal  fluid,  *  the  immedi- 
ate agent  of  all  the  phenomena  of  na- 
ture, in  which  life  originates,  and  by 
which  it  is  preserved;'  and  asserted  that 
he  had  further  discovered  the  power  of 
regulating  the  operations  of  this  fluid,  to 
guide  its  currents  in  healthy  channels, 
and  to  obliterate  by  its  means  the  tracks 
of  disease.  This  power  he  in  the  first 
instance  professed  to  guide  by  the  use 
of  magnets ;  but  having  quarrelled  with 


Father  Hell,  a  professor  of  astronomy 
at    Vienna,   who    had    furnished    him 
with  the  magnets  with  which  he  made 
his  experiments,  and  who  then  claimed 
the  discovery  of  their  curative  agency, 
Mesmer    went    on    to    assert   that   he 
could  concentrate    the    power  in    and 
liberate  it  from  any  substance  he  pleased, 
could  charge  jars  with  it  (as  with  elec- 
tricity) and  discharge  them  at  his  pleas- 
ure, and  could  cure  by  its  means  the 
most  intractable  diseases.  Having  created 
a  great  sensation  in  Bavaria  and  Switzer- 
land  by  his  mysterious  manipulations, 
and  by  the  novel  effects  which  they  often 
produced,  Mesmer    returned   to   Vien- 
na, and  undertook  to  cure  of  complete 
blindness  a  celebrated  singer,  Mdlle.  Par- 
adis,  who  had  been  for  ten  years  unsuc- 
cessfully treated  by  the  court  physician. 
His  claim  to  a  partial  success,  however, 
which  was  in  the  first  instance  supported 
by  his  patient,  seemed  to  have  been  af- 
terwards   so   completely    disproved  by 
careful  trials  of  her  visual  powers,  that 
he  found  himself  obliged  to  quit  Vienna 
abruptly,  and  thence  proceeded  to  Paris, 
where  he  soon  produced  a  great  sensa- 
tion.    The  state  of  French  society  at  that 
time,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  was 
peculiarly  favorable  to  his  pretensions. 
A  feverish  excitability  prevailed,  which 
caused  the  public  mind  to  be  violently 
agitated  by  every  question  which  it  took 
up.     And  Mesmer  soon  found  it  advan- 
tageous to  challenge  the  learned  societies 
of  the  capital  to  enter  the  lists  against 
him ;  the  storm  of  opposition  which  he 
thus  provoked  having  the  effect  of  bring- 
ing over  to  his  side  a  large  number  of 
devoted  disciples  and  ardent  partisans. 
He  professed  to  distribute  the  magnetic 
fluid  to  his  congregated  patients,  from  a 
baquet  or  magnetic  tub  which  he  had  im- 
pregnated with  it,  each  individual  hold- 
ing a  rod  which  proceeded   from   the 
baquet ;  but  when  the  case  was  particu- 
larly interesting,  or  likely  to  be  particu- 
larly profitable,  he  took  it  in  hand  for 
personal   magnetisation.      All  the  sur- 
roundings were  such  as  to  favor,  in  the 
hysterical  subjects  who  constituted  the 
great  bulk  of  his  patients,  the  nervous 
paroxysm  termed   the    *  crisis  ;*    which 
was  at  once  recognised  by  medical  men 
as  only  a  modified  form  of  what  is  com- 
monly known  as  a  *  hysteric  fit ;'  the  in- 
fluence of  the  imitative  tendency  being 
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manifested  as  it  is  in  cases  where  such 
fits  run  through  a  school,  nunnery,  fac- 
tory, or  revivalist  meeting,  in  which  a 
number  of  suitable  subjects  are  collected 
together.  And  it  was  chiefly  on  account 
of  the  moral  disorders  to  which  Mes- 
mer's  proceedings  seemed  likely  to  give 
rise,  that  the  French  Government  direct- 
ed a  Scientific  Commission,  including 
the  most  eminent  savans  of  the  time — 
such  as  Lavoisier,  Bailly,  and  Benjamin 
Franklin — to  enquire  into  them.  After 
careful  investigation  they  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  was  no  evidence 
whatever  of  any  special  agency  proceed- 
ing from  the  baqttel  j  for  not  only  were 
they  unable  to  detect  the  passage  of  any 
influence  from  it  that  was  appreciable, 
either  by  electric,  magnetic,  or  chemical 
tests,  or  by  the  evidence  of  any  of  their 
senses ;  but  on  blindfolding  those  who 
seemed  to  be  most  susceptible  to  its  sup- 
posed influence,  all  its  ordinary  effects 
were  produced  when  they  were  without 
any  connection  with  it,  but  believed  that 
it  existed.  And  so,  when  in  a  garden  of 
which  certain  trees  had  been  magnetised, 
the  patients,  either  when  blindfolded, 
or  when  ignorant  which  trees  had  been 
magnetised,  would  be  thrown  into  a  con- 
vulsive fit  if  they  believed  themselves  to 
be  near  a  magnetised  tree,  but  were  really 
at  a  distance  from  it ;  whilst,  conversely, 
no  effect  would  follow  their  close  prox- 
imity to  one  of  these  trees,  while  they 
believed  themselves  to  be  at  a  distance 
from  any  of  them.  Further,  the  Com- 
missioners reported  that,  although  some 
cures  might  be  wrought  by  the  Mesmeric 
treatment,  it  was  not  without  danger, 
since  the  convulsions  excited  were  often 
violent  and  exceedingly  apt  to  spread, 
especially  among  men  feeble  in  body 
and  weak  in  mind,  and  almost  univer- 
sally among  women ;  and  they  dwelt 
strongly  also  on  the  moral  dangers  which, 
as  their  enquiries  showed,  attended  these 
practices. 

Now  this  report,  although  referring  to 
a  form  of  Mesmeric  procedure  which 
lias  long  since  passed  into  disrepute, 
really  deals  with  what  I  hold  to  be  an 
important  principle  of  action,  which,  long 
vaguely  recognised  under  Ihe  term  *  im- 
agination,* now  takes  a  definite  rank  in 
Physiological  science ; — namely,  that  in 
individuals  of  that  excitable  nervous  tem- 
perament which  is  known  as  *  hysterical  * 


(a  temperament  by  no  means  confined  to 
women,  but  rare  in  healthy  and  vigorous 
men),  the  expectation  of  a  certain  result 
is  often  sufficient  to  evoke  it.  Of  the 
influence  of  this  *  expectancy '  in  produc- 
ing most  remarkable  changes  in  the  bod- 
ily organism,  either  curative  or  morbid, 
the  history  of  Medicine  aflords  abundant 
and  varied  illustrations;  and  I  shall 
presently  show  you  that  it  operates  no 
less  remarkably  in  calling  forth  move- 
ments which,  not  being  consciously 
directed  by  the  person  who  executes 
them,  have  been  attributed  to  hypotheti- 
cal occult  agencies. 

I  shall  not  trace  the  further  history  of 
Mesmer,  or  of  the  system  advocated  by 
himself;  contenting  myself  with  one  lu- 
dicrous example  of  the  absurdity  of  his 
pretensions.  When  asked  in  his  old  age 
by  one  of  his  disciples,  why  he  ordered 
his  patients  to  bathe  in  river-water  in 
preference  to  well-water,  he  replied  that 
it  was  because  river-water  is  exposed  to 
the  sun's  rays ;  and  when  further  asked 
how  these  aflected  it  in  any  other  way 
than  by  the  warmth  they  excited,  he  re- 
plied, *  Dear  doctor,  the  reason  why  all 
water  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun  is 
superior  to  all  other  water,  is  because  it 
is  magnetised — since  twenty  years  ago  / 
magnetised  the  sun  I  * 

In  the  hands  of  some  of  his  pupils, 
however,  Animal  Magnetism,  or  Mesmer- 
ism (as  it  gradually  came  to  be  generally 
called),  assumed  an  entirely  new  devel- 
opment. It  was  discovered  by  the  Mar- 
quis de  Puysegur, — a  great  landed  pro- 
prietor, who  appears  to  have  practised 
the  art  most  disinterestedly  for  the  sole 
benefit  of  his  tenantry  and  poor  neigh- 
bors,— that  a  state  of  profound  insensi- 
bility might  be  induced  by  very  simple 
methods  in  some  individuals,  and  a  state 
akin  to  somnambulism  in  others;  and 
this  discovery  was  taken  up  and  brought 
into  vogue  by  numerous  mesmerisers  in 
France  and  Germany,  while,  during  the 
long  Continental  war  and  for  some  time 
afterwards,  it  remained  almost  unknown 
in  England.  Attention  seems  to  have 
been  first  drawn  to  it  in  this  country  by 
the  publication  of  the  account  of  a  se- 
vere operation  performed  in  1829  by  M. 
Cloquet,  one  of  the  most  eminent  sur- 
geons of  Paris,  on  a  female  patient  who 
had  been  thrown  by  mesmerism  into  the 
state  of  somnambulism  ;  in  which,  though 
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able  to  converse  with  those  around  her, 
she  showed  herself  entirely  insensible  to 
pain,  whilst  of  all  that  took  place  in  it 
she  had  subsequently  no  recollection 
vhatever.  About  twelve  years  after- 
wards, two  amputations  were  performed 
in  our  own  country,  one  in  Nottingham- 
shire, and  the  other  in  Leicestershire, 
upon  mesmerised  patients,  who  showed 
no  other  sign  of  consciousness  than  an 
almost  inaudible  moaning  ;  both  of  them 
exhibiting  an  uninterrupted  placidity  of 
countenance,  and  declaring,  when  brought 
back  to  their  ordinary  state,  that  they 
were  utterly  unaware  of  what  had  been 
done  to  them  during  their  sleep.  And  not 
long  afterwards,  Dr.  Esdaile,  a  surgeon  in 
Calcutta,  gave  details  of  numerous  most 
severe  and  tedious  operations  performed 
by  him,  without  the  infliction  of  pain, 
upon  natives  in  whom  he  had  induced  the 
mesmeric  sleep  ;  the  rank  of  Presidency 
Surgeon  being  conferred  upon  him  by 
Lord  Dalhousie  (then  Governor-General 
of  India),  *  in  acknowledgment  of  the 
services  he  had  rendered  to  humanity.' 
The  results  of  minor  experiments  per- 
formed by  various  persons  desirous  of 
testing  the  reality  of  this  state,  were  quite 
in  harmony  with  these.  Writing  in  1845, 
Dr.  Noble,  of  Manchester  (with  whom  I 
«vas  early  brought  into  association  by  Sir 
John  Forbes  in  the  pursuit  of  this  en- 
quiry), said  : 

We  have  seen  a  needle  thrust  deeply  under 
the  nail  of  a  woman  sleeping  mesmerically, 
without  its  exciting  a  quiver ;  we  have  seen 
pungent  snuff  in  large  quantities  passed  up 
the  nostrils  under  the  same  circumstances, 
without  any  sneezing  being  produced  until 
the  patient  was  roused,  many  minutes  after- 
wards :  we  have  noticed  an  immunity  from  all 
shock  when  percussion  caps  have  been  dis- 
charged suddenly  and  loudly  close  to  the  ear  ; 
and  we  have  observed  a  patient's  little  finger 
in  the  flame  of  a  candle,  and  yet  no  indica- 
tion of  pain.  In  this  latter  case  all  idea  of 
there  having  been  courageous  dissimulation 
was  removed  from  our  mind  in  seeing  the 
same  patient  afterwards  evince  both  surprise 
and  indignation  at  the  treatment  received  ;  as, 
from  particular  circumstances,  a  substantial 
inconvenience  was  to  result  from  the  injury 
to  the  finger,  which  was  by  no  means  slight.  * 

This  *  mesmeric  sleep*  corresponds 
precisely  in  character  with  what  is  known 
in  medicine  as  *  hysteric  coma;'  the  in- 
sensibility being   as  profound,  while  it 

*  British  and  Foreign  Medical  Review,  April 
1845. 


lasts,  as  in  the  coma  of  narcotic  poison- 
ing or  pressure  on  the  brain  ;  but  com- 
ing on  and  passing  off  with  such  sudden- 
ness as  to  show  that  it  is  dependent  upon 
3ome  transient  condition  of  the  sensor i- 
um,  which,  with  our  present  knowledge, 
we  can  pretty  certainly  assign  to  a  re- 
duction in  the  supply  of  blood  caused 
by  a  sort  of  spasmodic  contraction  of  the 
blood-vessels.  That  there  is  no  ade- 
quate ground  for  regarding  it  as  other- 
wise than  real^  appears  further  from  the 
discovery  made  not  long  afterwards  by 
Mr.  Braid,  a  surgeon  practising  at  Man- 
chester, that  he  could  induce  it  by  a  very 
simple  method,  which  is  not  only  even 
more  effective  than  the  *  passes  'of  the 
mesmeriser,  but  is  moreover  quite  inde- 
pendent of  any  other  will  than  that  of 
the  person  who  subjects  himself  to  it. 
He  found  that  this  state  (which  he  des- 
ignated as  Hypnotism)  could  be  induced 
in  a  large  proportion  of  individuals  of 
either  sex,  and  of  all  ranks,  ages,  and 
temperaments,  who  determinately  fix 
their  gaze  for  several  minutes  cgnsecu- 
tively  on  an  object  brought  so  near  to 
their  eyes,  as  to  require  a  degree  of  con- 
vergence of  their  axes  that  is  maintaina- 
ble only  by  a  strong  effort.* 

The  first  state  thus  induced  is  usually 
one  of  profound  comatose  sleep ;  the 
*  subject '  not  being  capable  of  being 
roused  by  sensory  impressions  of  any 
ordinary  kind,  and  bearing  without  the 
least  indication  of  consciousness  what 
would  ordinarily  produce  intolerable  un- 
easiness or  even  severe  pain.  But  after 
some  little  time,  this  state   very   com- 

*  Mr.  Braid's  peculiar  success  in  inducing 
this  state  seemed  to  depend  partly  upon  his 
mode  of  working  his  method,  and  partly  upon 
the  'expectancy'  of  his  subjects.  Finding  a 
bright  object  preferable,  he  usually  employed 
his  silver  lancet-case,  which  he  held  in  the  first 
place  at  ordinary  reading  distance,  rather 
above  the  plane  of  the  eyes  ;  he  then  slow- 
ly approximated  it  towards  the  middle  point, 
a  little  above  the  bridge  of  the  nose,  keep- 
ing his  own  eyes  steadily  fixed  upon  those 
of  his  'subject,'  and  watching  carefully  the 
direction  of  their  axes.  If  he  perceived  their 
convergence  to  be  at  all  relaxed,  he  with- 
drew the  object  until  the  axes  were  both 
again  directed  to  it ;  and  then  again  approxi- 
mated it  as  closely  as  was  compatible  with 
their  continued  convergence.  When  this 
could  be  maintained  for  a  sufficient  lengh 
of  time  upon  an  object  at  no  more  than 
about  three  inches  distance,  the  comatose 
state  generally  supervened. 
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monly  passes  into  one  of  Somnambulism, 
which  again  corresponds  closely  on  the 
one  hand  with  natural^  and  on  the  other 
with  mesmeric  somnambulism.  In  fact, 
it  has  been  by  the  study  of  the  somnam- 
bulism artificially  induced  by  Mr.  Braid's 
process,  that  the  essential  nature  of  this 
condition  has  been  elucidated,  and  that 
a  scientific  rationale  can  now  be  given  of 
a  large  proportion  of  the  phenomena  re- 
ported by  Mesmerisers  as  having  been 
presented  by  their  somnambules. 

It  has  been  claimed  for  certain  mes- 
meric somnambules,  however,  that  they 
occasionally  possess  an  intelligence  alto- 
gether superhuman  as  to  things  present, 
past,  and  future,  which  has  received  the 
designation  'lucidity;*  and  it  is  con- 
tended that  the  testimony  on  which  we 
accept  the  reality  of  phenomena  which 
are  conformable  to  our  scientific  experi- 
ence, ought  to  satisfy  us  equally  as  to 
the  genuineness  of  those  designated  as 
*  the  higher,*  which  not  only  transcend, 
but  absolutely  contradict  what  the  mass 
of  enlightened  men  would  regard  as  uni- 
versal experience.  This  contention, 
however,  seems  to  me  to  rest  upon  an 
entirely  incorrect  appreciation  of  the 
probative  force  of  evidence ;  for,  as  I 
shall  endeavor  to  prove  to  you  in  my 
succeeding  lecture,  the  only  secure  basis 
for  our  belief  on  any  subject,  is  the  con- 
firmation afforded  to  external  testimony 
by  our  sense  of  the  inherent  probability 
of  the  fact  testified  to ;  so  that,  as  has 
been  well  remarked,  *  evidence  tendered 
in  supy)ort  of  what  is  new  must  corre- 
spond in  strength  with  the  degree  of  its 
incompatibility  with  doctrines  generally 
admitted  as  true  ;  and,  where  statements 
obviously  contravene  all  past  experience 
and  the  universal  consent  of  mankind, 
any  evidence  is  inadequate  to  the  proof, 
which  is  not  complete,  beyond  suspicion, 
and  absolutely  incapable  of  being  ex- 
plained away.* 

Putting  aside  for  the  present  the  dis- 
cussion of  these  asserted  marvels,  I  shall 
try  to  set  before  you  briefly  the  es- 
sential characters  which  distinguish  the 
state  of  Somnambulism  (whether  natural 
or  acquired),  on  the  one  hand  from 
dreaming,  and  on  the  other  from  the  or- 
dinary waking  condition.  As  in  both 
these,  the  mind  is  in  a  state  of  activity ; 
but,  as  in  dreaming,  its  activity  is  free 
from  that  controlling  power  of  the  will 


by  which  it  is  directed  in  the  waking 
state ;  and  is  also  removed  from  this  last 
by  the  complete  ignorance  of  all  that  has 
passed  in  it,  which  is  manifested  by  the 
*  subject  *  when  called  back  to  his  wak- 
ing self, — although  the  events  of  one  ac- 
cess of  this  '  second  consciousness '  may 
vividly  present  themselves  in  the  next,  as 
if  they  had  happened  only  just  before. 
Again,  instead  of  all  the  senses  being 
shut  up,  as  in  ordinary  dreaming  sleep, 
some  of  them  are  not  only  awake,  but 
pretematurally  impressible ;  so  that  the 
course  of  the  somnambulist*s  thought 
may  be  completely  directed  by  sugges- 
tions of  any  kind  that  can  be  conveyed 
from  without  through  the  sense-chan- 
nels which  still  remain  open.  But  fur- 
ther, while  the  mind  of  the  ordinary 
dreamer  can  no  more  produce  move- 
ments in  his  body  than  his  impressions 
on  sense-organs  can  affect  his  mind,  that 
of  the  somnambulist  retains  full  direc- 
tion of  his  body  (in  so  far,  at  least,  as 
his  senses  serve  to  guide  its  movements)  ; 
so  that  he  acts  his  dreams  as  if  they  were 
his  waking  thoughts.  The  mesmerised 
or  hypnotised  somnambule  may,  in  fact, 
be  characterised  as  a  conscious  automaton^ 
which,  by  appropriate  suggestions,  may 
be  made  to  think,  feel,  say,  or  do  almost 
anything  that  its  director  wills  it  to  think, 
feel,  say,  or  do ;  with  this  remarkable 
peculiarity,  that  its  whole  power  seems 
concentrated  upon  the  state  of  activity 
in  which  it  is  at  each  moment,  so  that 
every  faculty  it  is  capable  of  exerting. 
may  become  extraordinarily  intensified. 
Thus,  while  vision  is  usually  suspended, 
the  senses  of  hearing,  smell,  and  touch, 
with  the  muscular  sense,  are  often  pre- 
tematurally acute ;  in  consequence,  it 
would  seem,  of  the  undistracted  concen- 
tration of  the  attention  on  their  indica- 
tions. I  could  give  you  many  curious 
instances  of  this,  which  I  have  myself 
witnessed  ;  as  also  of  the  great  exertion 
of  muscular  power  by  subjects  of  ex- 
tremely feeble  physique  ;  but  as  they  are 
all  obviously  referrible  to  this  one  simple 
principle,  I  need  not  dwell  on  their  de- 
tails, preferring  to  narrate  one  which  I 
did  not  myself  witness,  but  which  was 
reported  to  me  on  most  trustworthy 
authority,  of  a  remarkable  manifestation 
of  a  power  of  imitative  vocalisation  that 
is  ordinarily  attainable  only  after  long 
practice.    When  Jenny  Lind  was  singing 
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at  Manchester,  she  was  invited  by  Mr. 
Braid  to  hear  the  performances  of  one 
of  his  hypnotised  subjects,  an  illiterate 
factory  girl,  who  had  an  excellent  voice 
and  ear,  but  whose  musical  powers  had 
received  scarcely  any  cultivation.  This 
girl  in  the  hypnotic  state  followed  the 
Swedish  nightingale's  songs  in  different 
languages  both  instantaneously  and  cor- 
rectly ;  and  when,  in  order  to  test  her 
powers,  Mdlle.  Lind  extemporised  a  long 
and  elaborate  chromatic  exercise,  she 
imitated  this  with  no  less  precision, 
though  unable  in  her  waking  state  even 
to  attempt  anything  of  the  sort.  Now  I 
wish  you  to  compare  this  case  with  an- 
other, which  was  reported  about  the 
same  time  upon  what  seemed  equally 
unexceptionable  testimony.  When  Miss 
Martineau  first  avowed  her  conversion 
to  mesmerism,  the  extraordinary  per- 
formances of  her  servant  J —  were  much 
talked  of ;  and  among  other  marvels  it 
was  asserted  that  she  could  converse, 
when  in  her  mesmeric  state,  in  languages 
she  had  never  learned,  and  of  which  she 
knew  nothing  when  awake  ;  the  partic- 
ular fact  being  explicitly  stated,  that 
Lord  Morpeth  had  tested  this  power  and 
had  found  it  real.  Now  you  will  readily 
perceiv^e  that  supposing  the  testimony  in 
these  two  cases  to  have  been  exactly  the 
same,  its  probative  force  would  have  been 
very  different.  For  the  first  of  them, 
though  unprecedented,  presented  no  sci- 
entific improbability  to  those  who  were 
prepared  by  their  careful  study  of  the 
phenomena  of  Hypnotism,  to  believe 
that  the  power  of  imitative  vocalisation, 
like  any  other,  might  be  intensified  by 
the  concentration  of  the  *  subject's '  whole 
attention  upon  the  performance.  But  it 
seemed  inconceivable  that  an  uneducated 
servant  girl  could  understand  what 
was  said  to  her  in  a  language  she  had 
never  learned  ;  still  more  that  she  should 
be  able  to  reply  in  the  same  language. 
And  the  only  possible  explanation  of  the 
fact,  //  fact  it  was,  short  of  a  miracle, 
may  have  lain,  either  in  her  having 
learned  the  language  long  before  and 
subsequently  forgotten  it,  or  in  her  being 
able  by  *  thought-reading  *  (which  is 
maintained  by  some,  even  at  the  present 
time,  to  be  one  of  the  attributes  of  the 
mesmeric  state)  to  divine  and  express 
the  answer  expected  by  Lord  Morpeth. 
But  the  marvel  was  entirely  dissipated 


by  the  enquiries  of  Dr.  Noble;  who, 
being  very  desirous  of  getting  at  the 
exact  truth,  first  applied  for  information 
to  a  near  relative  of  Miss  Martineau,  and 
was  told  by  him  that  the  report  was  not 
quite  accurate,  for  that  on  Lord  Morpeth 
putting  a  question  to  J —  in  a  foreign 
language,  J —  had  replied  appropriately 
in  her  own  vernacular.  Her  compre- 
hension of  Lord  Morpeth's  question, 
however,  appeared  in  itself  sufficiently 
strange  to  be  suggestive  of  some  fallacy ; 
and  having  an  opportunity  not  long 
afterwards  of  asking  Lord  Morpeth  him- 
self what  was  the  real  state  of  the  case. 
Dr.  Noble  learned  from  him  that  when 
he  put  a  question  to  J —  in  a  foreign 
language,  she  imitated  his  speech  after  a 
fashion  by  an  unmeaning  articulation  of 
sound. 

On  the  lesson  which  this  case  affords 
as  to  the  credibility  of  testimony  in  re- 
gard to  what  are  called  the  *  higher  phe- 
nomena *  of  mesmerism,  I  shall  enlarge  in 
my  succeeding  lecture ;  and  at  present  I 
shall  only  remark  that  it  was  shown  by 
careful  comparison  between  the  phenom- 
ena displayed  by  the  same  individuals, 
when  *  mesmerised  *  in  the  ordinary  way, 
and  *  hypnotised  *  by  Mr.  Braid's  pro- 
cess, that  there  was  no  other  difference 
between  the  two  states  than  that  arising 
from  the  special  rapport  between  the 
mesmeriser  and  his  subject ;  and  that 
this  was  clearly  explicable  by  the  *  ex- 
pectancy'  under  which  the  *  subject* 
passed  into  the  state  of  second  conscious- 
ness. For  Mr.  Braid  found  himself  able, 
by  assuring  his  *  subjects  '  during  the  in- 
duction of  the  coma  that  they  would 
hear  the  voice  of  one  particular  person 
and  no  other,  to  establish  this  rapport 
with  any  person  he  might  choose ;  the 
case  being  strictly  analogous  to  the 
awaking  of  the  telegraph-clerk  by  the 
clicking  of  his  needles,  of  the  doctor  by 
his  night-bell,  or  of  the  mother  by  her 
infant's  cry,  though  all  would  sleep 
soundly  through  far  louder  noises  to 
which  they  felt  no  call  to  attend.  And 
thus,  as  was  pointed  out  long  since  by 
Dr.  Noble  and  myself,  not  only  may  the 
general  reality  of  the  mesmeric  somnam- 
bulism be  fully  admitted,  but  a  scientific 
rationale  may  be  found  for  its  supposed 
distinctive  peculiarities,  without  the  as- 
sumption of  any  special  *  magnetic  '  or 
*  mesmeric '  agency. 
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It  is  affirmed,  however,  that  proof  of 
this  agency  is  furnished  by  the  power  of 
the  *  silent  will  *  of  the  mesmeriser  to  in- 
duce the  sleep  in  *  subjects  '  who  are  not 
in  the  least  aware  that  it  is  being  exerted, 
and,  further,  to  direct  from  a  distance 
the  actions  of  the  somnambule.  Doubt- 
less if  satisfactory  proof  of  this  assertion 
could  be  furnished,  it  would  go  far  to 
establish  the  claim.  But  nothing  is  more 
difficult  than  to  eliminate  all  sources  of 
fallacy  in  this  matter.  For  while  it  is 
admitted  by  mesmerisers  that  the  belief 
that  the  influence  is  being  exerted  is 
quite  sufficient,  in  habitual  somnambules, 
to  induce  the  result,  it  is  equally  certain 
that  such  *  sensitives  '  are  marvellously 
quick  at  guessing  from  slight  intimations 
what  is  expected  to  happen.  And  it  has 
been  repeatedly  found  that  mesmerisers 
who  had  no  hesitation  in  asserting  that 
they  could  send  particular  *  subjects  '  to 
sleep,  or  could  affect  them  in  other 
ways,  by  an  effort  of  silent  will,  have  ut- 
terly failed  to  do  so  when  these  subjects 
were  carefully  kept  from  any  suspicion 
that  such  will  was  being  exerted.  Thus 
Dr.  Noble  has  recorded  the  case  of  a 
friend  of  his  own,  who,  believing  himself 
able  thus  to  influence  a  female  servant 
whom  he  had  repeatedly  mesmerised,  ac- 
cepted with  the  full  assurance  of  confi- 
dent faith  a  proposal  to  make  this  exper- 
iment in  Dr.  Noble's  house  instead  of 
his  own.  The  girl,  having  been  sent 
thither  with  a  note,  was  told  to  sit  down 
in  Dr.  Noble's  consulting-room  while  the 
answer  was  being  written  ;  her  chair  be- 
ing close  to  a  partially  open  door,  on  the 
other  side  of  which  her  master,  whom 
she  supposed  to  be  elsewhere,  had  pre- 
viously taken  up  his  position.  Although 
this  gentleman  had  usually  found  two  or 
three  minutes  suftlcient  to  send  the  girl  to 
sleep  when  he  was  in  his  own  drawing- 
room  and  she  was  in  the  kitchen,  the 
two  being  separated  by  intervening  walls 
and  flooring,  yet  when  he  put  forth  his 
whole  force  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
within  two  feet  of  her,  with  only  a  par- 
tially closed  door  between  them,  it  was 
entirely  without  result ;  and  no  other 
reason  for  the  failure  could  be  assigned 
than  her  entire  freedom  from  expect- 
ancy. So  in  another  case,  in  which  Mr. 
Lewis  (accounted  one  of  the  most  pow- 
erful mesmerists  of  his  time)  undertook 
to  direct  the  actions  of  his  somnambule 


in  the  next  room,  according  to  a  pro- 
gramme agreed  on  between  himself  and 
one  set  of  witnesses,  whilst  the  actions 
actually  performed  were  recorded  and 
timed  by  another  set,  there  was  found  to 
be  so  complete  a  discordance  between 
the  programme  *  willed  '  and  the  actions 
really  executed,  as  entirely  to  negative 
the  idea  of  any  dependence  of  the  latter 
upon  the  directing  power  of  the  mes- 
meriser; the  supposed  relation  having 
obviously  grown  up  under  the  habitual 
repetition  of  a  certain  succession  of  per- 
formances (such  as  I  had  myself  fre- 
quently witnessed),  which  the  somnam- 
bule supposed  himself  expected  to  go 
through  in  the  same  order.*  A  con- 
verse experiment,  performed  by  Dr.  El- 
liotson  himself,  satisfied  him  that  expect- 
ancy would  take  the  place  of  what  he 
maintained  to  be  the  real  mesmeric  influ- 
ence. Having  told  one  of  his  habitudes 
that  he  would  go  into  the  next  room  and 
mesmerise  her  through  the  door,  he  re- 
tired, shut  the  door,  performed  no  mes- 
meric passes,  but  tried  to  forget  her, 
walked  away  from  the  door,  busied  him- 
self with  something  else,  and  even  walked 
into  a  third  room ;  and  on  returning  in 
less  than  ten  minutes  found  the  girl  in 
her  usual  sleep-waking  condition.  The 
extreme  susceptibility  of  many  of  these 
*  sensitive  '  subjects  further  accounts  for 
their  being  affected  (without  any  inten- 
tional deceit)  by  physical  impressions 
which  are  quite  imperceptible  to  others  : 
such  as  slight  differences  in  temperature, 
when  two  coins  are  presented  to  them, 
of  which  one  has  been  held  in  the  hand 
of  the  mesmeriser ;  or  two  wine-glasses 
of  water,  into  one  of  which  he  has  dip- 
ped his  finger  for  a  short  time.  But  the 
belief  that  he  has  transmitted  his  influ- 
ence in  any  mode  is  quite  sufficient  to 
produce  the  result ;  as  was  shown  in  an 
amusing  case  recorded  by  M.  Bertrand, 
whose  treatise-  on  Animal  Magnetism 
(Paris,  1826)  is,  by  far,  the  most  philo- 

*  Mr.  Lewis  was  challenged  to  this  test- 
experiment,  in  consequence  of  his  assertion 
that  he  had  repeatedly  induced  the  mesmeric 
sleep,  and  had  directed  the  operations  of  his 
sonmambulcs,  by  the  exertion  of  his  '  silent 
will/  from  a  distance.  His  utter  failure  to 
produce  either  result,  however,  under  the 
scrutiny  of  sceptical  enquirers,  obviously  dis- 
credits all  his  previous  statements  ;  except  to 
such  as  are  ready  to  accept  without  question 
the  slenderest  evidence  of  the  greatest  marvels. 
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sophical  work  extant  on  the  subject. 
Having  occasion  to  go  a  journey  of  a 
hundred  leagues,  leaving  a  female  som- 
nambule  under  the  treatment  of  one  of 
his  friends,  M.  Bertrand  sent  him  a 
magnetised  letter,  which  he  requested 
him  to  place  on  the  stomach  of  the  pa- 
tient, who  had  been  led  to  anticipate  the 
expected  results ;  mesmeric  sleep,  with 
the  customary  phenomena,  supervened. 
He  then  wrote  another  letter  which  he 
did  fwi  magnetise,  and  sent  it  to  her  in 
the  same  manner,  and  with  the  same  in- 
timation. She  again  fell  into  the  mes- 
meric sleep,  which  was  attributed  to  the 
letter  having  been  unintentionally  im- 
pregnated by  M.  Bertrand  with  the  mes- 
meric fluid  while  he  was  writing  it. 
Desiring  to  test  the  matter  still  further, 
he  caused  one  of  his  friends  to  write  a 
similar  letter,  imitating  his  handwriting 
so  closely  that  those  who  received  it 
should  believe  it  to  be  his ; — the  same 
efilect  was  once  more  produced. 

And  so  it  was  with  the  large  number 
of  experiments  that  were  made  within 
my  own  knowledge  during  the  twenty 
years'  attention  that  I  gave  to  this  sub- 
ject, with  a  view  to  test  the  mesmeriser's 
power  of  inducing  any  of  the  phenomena 
of  this  state  without  the  patient's  con- 
sciousness. Successes,  it  is  true,  were 
not  unfrequent ;  but  these  almost  invari- 
ably occurred  when  the  experiments 
were  made  under  conditions  to  which  the 
parties  had  become  habituated,  as  in  the 
case  of  Dr.  Noble's  friend.  For  his  per- 
formances were  so  continually  being  re- 
peated to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  visitors, 
that  Dr.  Noble's  call  at  his  house  would 
have  been  sufficient  to  excite,  on  the 
part  of  the  *  subject,'  the  expectancy  that 
would  have  thrown  her  into  the  sleep. 
But  when  such  expectancy  was  carefully 
guarded  against,  the  result  was  so  con- 
stantly negative,  as — I  will  not  say  to 
disprove  the  existence  of  any  special  mes- 
meric force, — but  to  neutralise  com- 
pletely the  affirmative  value  of  the  evi- 
dence adduced  to  prove  it.  For  I  think 
you  must  now  agree  with  me  that  if 
*  expectancy '  alone  is  competent  to  pro- 
duce the  results,  as  admitted  by  the  most 
intelligent  mesmerisers,  nothing  but  the 
most  rigid  exclusion  of  such  expectancy 
can  afford  the  least  ground  for  the  as- 
sumption of  any  other  agency.  And  my 
own  prolonged  study  of  the  subject  fur- 


ther justifies  me  in  taking  the  position, 
that  it  is  only  when  the  enquiry  is 
directed,  and  its  results  recorded,  by 
sceptical  experts^  that  such  results  have 
the  least  claim  to  scientific  value.  The 
disposition  to  overlook  sources  of  fal- 
lacy, to  magnify  trivialities  into  mar- 
vels, to  construct  circumstantial  myths 
(as  in  the  case  of  Miss  Martineau's 
J—  and  Lord  Morpeth)  on  the  slight- 
est foundation  of  fact,  and  to  allow 
themselves  to  be  imposed  upon  by  cun- 
ning cheats,  have  been  so  constantly  ex- 
hibited by  even  the  most  honest  believ- 
ers in  the  *  occult '  power  of  Mesmerism, 
as — not  only  in  my  own  opinion,  but  in 
that  of  my  very  able  allies  in  this  enquiry 
— to  deprive  the  unconfirmed  testimony 
of  any  number  of  such  believers,  in  re- 
gard to  matters  lying  beyond  scientific 
experience,  of  all  claim  to  acceptance. 
In  fact,  the  positions  taken  in  regard  to 
Mesmerism  by  my  friend  Dr.  Noble,  as 
far  back  as  1845,*  and  more  fully  devel- 
oped by  myself  a  few  years  later  on  the 
basis  of  Mr.  Braid's  experiments,  and  of 
my  own  physiological  and  psychological 
studies,!  have  not  only  in  our  own  judg- 
ment, but  by  the  general  verdict  of  the 
medical  and  scientific  world,  been  fully 
confirmed  by  the  subsequent  course  of 
events,  the  history  of  which  I  shall  now 
proceed  to  sketch. 

It  was  asserted,  about  thirty  years  ago, 
by  Baron  von  Reichenbach,  whose  re- 
searches on  the  chemistry  of  the  hydro- 
carbons constitute  the  foundation  of  our 
present  knowledge  of  paraffin  and  its 
allied  products  of  the  distillation  of 
coal,  that  he  had  found  certain  *  sensi- 
tive *  subjects  so  peculiarly  affected  by 
the  neighborhood  of  magnets  or  crystals, 
as  to  justify  the  assumption  of  a  special 
polar  force,  which  he  termed  Odyle,  allied 
to,  but  not  identical  with,  magnetism ; 
present  in  all  material  substances,  though 
generally  in  a  less  degree  than  in  mag- 
nets and  crystals ;  but  called  into  ener- 
getic activity  by  any  kind  of  physical  or 
chemical  change,  and,  therefore,  espe- 
cially abundant  in  the  human  body.  Of 
the  existence  of  this  Odylic  force,  which 
he  identified  with  the  *  Animal  Magnet- 

*  British  and  Foreign  Medical  Review,  vol. 
xix. 

f  Principles  of  Human  Physiology,  4th  edi- 
tion,  1853 ;    and    Quarterly  Review,    October 

1853. 
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ism '  of  Mesmer,  he  found  what  he  main- 
tained to  be  adequate  evidence  in  the 
pecuHar  sensations  and  attractions  expe- 
rienced by  his  *  sensitives  *  when  in 
the  neighborhood  either  of  magnets  or 
crystals,  or  of  human  beings  specially 
charged  with  it.  After  a  magnet  had 
been  repeatedly  drawn  along  the  arm  of 
one  of  these  subjects,  she  would  feel  a 
pricking,  streaming,  or  shooting  sensa- 
tion ;  she  would  smell  odors  proceeding 
from  it ;  or  she  would  see  a  small  volcano 
of  flame  issuing  from  its  poles  when  gaz- 
ing at  them,  even  in  broad  daylight.  As 
in  the  magnetic  sleep  light  is  often  seen 
by  the  somnambule  to  issue  from  the  op- 
erator's lingers,  so  the  odylic  light  was 
discerned  in  the  dark  by  Von  Reichen- 
bach's  *  sensitives,'  issuing  not  only 
from  the  hands,  but  from  the  head,  eyes, 
and  mouth  of  powerful  generators  of  this 
force.  One  individual  in  particular  was 
so  peculiarly  sensitive,  that  she  saw  (in 
the  dark)  sparks  and  flames  issuing  from 
ordinary  nails  and  hooks  in  a  wall.  It 
was  further  affirmed  that  certain  of  these 

*  sensitives  *  found  their  hands  so  power- 
fully attracted  by  magnets  or  crystals,  as 
to  be  irresistibly  drawn  towards  them ; 
and  thus  that  if  the  attracting  object 
were  forcibly  drawn  away,  not  only 
the  hand,  but  the  whole  body  of  the 

*  sensitive  '  was  dragged  after  it.  Another 
set  of  facts  was  adduced  to  prove  the 
special  relation  of  Odyle  to  terrestrial 
Magnetism — namely,  that  many  *  sensi- 
tives'  cannot  sleep  in  beds  which  lie 
across  the  magnetic  meridian ;  a  posi- 
tion at  right  angles  to  it  being  to  some 
quite  intolerable. 

Von  Reichenbach's  doctrine  came  be- 
fore the  British  public  under  the  authority 
of  the  late  Dr.  Gregory,  the  Professor  of 
Chemistry  in  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh ;  who  went  so  far  as  to  affirm  that 

*  by  a  laborious  and  beautiful  investiga- 
tion, Reichenbach  had  demonstrated  the 
existence  of  a  force,  influence,  or  im- 
ponderable fluid — whatever  name  be 
given  to  it — which  is  distinct  from  all 
the  known  forces,  influences,  or  impon- 
derable fluids,  such  as  heat,  light,  electric- 
ity, magnetism,  and  from  the  attractions, 
such  as  gravitation,  or  chemical  attrac- 
tion.' It  at  once  became  apparent,  how- 
ever, to  experienced  Physicians  convers- 
ant with  the  proteiform  manifestations  of 
that  excitable,  nervous  temperament,  of 


which  I  have  already  had  to  speak,  that 
all  these  sensations  were  of  the  kind 
which  the  physiologist  terms  *  subject- 
ive ;'  the  state  of  the  sensorium  on 
which  they  immediately  depend  being 
the  resultant,  not  of  physical  impres- 
sions made  by  external  agencies  upon 
the  organs  of  sense,  but  of  cerebral 
changes  connected'  with  the  ideas  with 
which  the  minds  of  the  *  sensitives '  had 
come  to  be  *  possessed.'  The  very  fact 
that  no  manifestation  of  the  supposed 
force  could  be  obtained  except  through 
a  conscious  Human  organism,  should 
have  been  quite  sufficient  to  suggest  to 
any  philosophic  investigator  that  he  had 
to  do  not  with  a  new  physical  force,  but 
with  a  peculiar  phase  of  physical  action, 
by  no  means  unfamiliar  to  those  who 
had  previously  studied  the  influence  of 
the  Mind  upon  the  Body.  And  the  fact 
which  Von  Reichenbach  himself  was 
honest  enough  to  admit — that  when  a 
magnet  was  poised  in  a  delicate  balance, 
and  the  hand  of  a  '  sensitive '  was  placed 
above  or  beneath  it,  the  magnet  was 
never  drawn  towards  the  hand — ought 
to  have  convinced  him  that  the  force 
which  attracted  the  *  sensitive's  *  hand  to 
the  magnet  has  nothing  in  common  with 
physical  attractions,  whose  action  is  in- 
variably reciprocal ;  but  that  it  was  the 
product  of  her  own  conviction  that  she 
must  thus  approximate  it.  So  *  pos- 
sessed '  was  he,  however,  by  his  pseudo- 
scientific  conception,  that  the  true  sig- 
nificance of  this  fact  entirely  escaped 
him ;  and  although  he  considered  that 
he  had  taken  adequate  precautions  to 
exclude  the  conveyance  of  any  sugges- 
tion of  which  his  *  sensitives '  should  be 
conscious,  he  never  tried  the  one  test 
which  would  have  been  the  cxperiffientum 
crucis  in  regard  to  all  the  supposed  in- 
fluences of  magnets — that  of  using  elec^ 
t rO' f nag  nets  y  which  could  be  *  made  *  and 
*  unmade '  by  completing  or  breaking  the 
electric  circuit,  without  any  indication 
being  given  to  the  *  sensitive  *  of  this 
change  of  its  conditions.  And  the  same 
remark  applies  to  the  more  recent  state- 
ment of  Lord  Lindsay,  as  to  Mr.  Home's 
recognition  of  the  position  of  a  perma- 
nent magnet  in  a  totally  darkened  room ; 
the  value  of  this  solitary  fact,  for  which 
there  are  plenty  of  ways  of  accounting, 
never  having  been  tested  by  the  use  of 
an  electro-magnet,  whose  active  or  pas- 
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sive  condition  should  be  entirely  un- 
known, not  only  to  Mr.  Home  but  to 
every  person  present. 

That  *  sensitives  *  like  Von  Reichen- 
bach*s,  in  so  far  as  they  are  not  inten- 
tional deceivers  (which  many  hysterical 
subjects  are  constitutionally  prone  to  be), 
can  feel,  see,  or  smell  anything  that  they 
were  led  to  believe  that  they  would  feel, 
see,  or  smell,  was  soon  proved  by  the 
experimental  enquiries  of  Mr.  Braid, 
many  of  which  I  myself  witnessed.  He 
found  that  not  only  in  hysterical  girls, 
but  in  many  men  and  women  *of  a 
highly  concentrative  and  imaginative 
turn  of  mind,*  though  otherwise  in  ordi- 
nary health,  it  was  sufficient  to  fix  the 
attention  on  any  particular  form  of  ex- 
pectancyy — such  as  pricking,  streaming, 
heat,  cold,  or  other  feelings,  in  any  part 
of  the  body  over  which  a  magnet  was 
being  drawn  ;  luminous  emanations  from 
the  poles  of  a  magnet  in  the  dark,  in 
some  cases  even  in  full  daylight ;  or  the 
attraction  of  a  magnet  or  crystal  held 
within  reach  of  the  hand, — for  that  ex- 
pectancy to  be  fully  realised.  And,  con- 
versely, the  same  sensations  were  equally 
produced  when  the  subjects  of  them  were 
led  to  believe  that  the  same  agency  was 
being  employed,  although  nothing  what- 
ever was  really  done ;  the  same  flames 
being  seen  when  the  magnet  was  con- 
cealed by  shutting  it  in  a  box,  or  even 
when  it  was  carried  out  of  the  room, 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  subject ; 
and  the  attraction  of  the  magnet  for  the 
hand  being  entirely  governed  by  the 
idea  previously  suggested,  positive  or 
negative  results  being  thus  obtained  with 
either  pole,  as  Mr.  Braid  might  direct. 

*  I  know,'  he  says  of  one  of  his  subjects, 

*  that  this  lady  was  incapable  of  trying 
to  deceive  myself  or  others  present ;  but 
she  was  self-deceived  and  spell-bound 
by  the  predominance  of  a  preconceived 
idea,  and  was  not  less  surprised  at  the 
varying  powers  of  the  instrument  than 
were  others  who  witnessed  the  results.'  * 

One  of  Mr.  Braid's  best '  subjects  *  was 
a  gentleman  residing  in  Manchester,  well 
known  for  his  high  intellectual  culture, 
great  general  ability,  and  strict  probity. 
He  had  such  a  remarkable  power  of  vol- 
untary abstraction,  as  to  be  able  at  any 

*  TIte  Power  of  the  Mind  over  the  Body,  1846, 
p.  20. 


time  to  induce  in  himself  a  state  akin  to 
profound  reverie  (corresponding  to  what 
has  been  since  most  inappropriately 
called  the  *  biological '),  in  which  he  be- 
came so  completely  *  possessed  '  by  any 
idea  strongly  enforced  upon  him,  that 
his  whole  state  of  feeling  and  action  was 
dominated  by  it.  Thus  it  was  sufficient 
for  him  to  place  his  hand  upon  the  table 
and  fix  his  attention  upon  it  for  half  a 
minute,  to  be  entirely  unable  to  with- 
draw it,  if  assured  in  a  determined  tone 
that  he  could  not  do  so.  When  his  gaze 
had  been  steadily  directed  for  a  short 
time  to  the  poles  of  a  magnet,  he  could 
be  brought  to  see  flames^  issuing  from 
them  of  any  form  or  color'that  Mr.  Braid 
chose  to  name.  And  when  desired  to 
place  his  hand  upon  one  of  the  poles, 
and  to  fix  his  attention  for  a  brief  period 
upon  it,  the  peremptory  assurance  that 
he  could  not  detach  it  was  sufficient  to 
hold  it  there  with  such  tenacity,  that  I 
saw  Mr.  Braid  drag  him  round  the  room 
in  a  way  that  reminded  me  of  George 
Cruikshank's  amusing  illustration  of  the 
German  fairy  story  of  the  Golden  Goose. 
The  attraction  was  dissolved  by  Mr. 
Braid's  loud  cheery  *A11  right,  man,' 
which  brought  the  subject  back  to  his 
normal  condition,  as  suddenly  as  the  at- 
traction of  a  powerful  electro-magnet  for 
a  heavy  mass  of  iron  ceases  when  the 
circuit  is  broken. 

Similar  experiments  to  these  (which  I 
first  witnessed  about  thirty  years  ago) 
have  been  since  repeated  over  and  over 
again  upon  great  numbers  of  persons,  in 
whom  a  corresponding  state  can  be  in- 
duced by  prolonged  fixation  of  the  vision 
on  a  small  object  held  in  the  hand.  It 
was  in  the  year  1850  that  a  new  mani- 
festation of  the  supposed  '  occult '  power 
first  attracted  public  attention,  through 
the  exhibition  of  it  by  a  couple  of  itine- 
rant Americans,  who  styled  themselves 

*  professors  *  of  a  new  art  which  they 
termed  Electro-Biology ;  asserting  that 
by  an  influence  of  which  the  secret  was 
only  known  to  themselves,  but  which 
was  partly  derived  from  a  little  disk  of 
zinc  or  copper  held  in  the  hand  of  the 

*  subject '  and  steadily  gazed  on  by  him, 
they  could  subjugate  the  most  determined 
will,  paralyse  the  strongest  muscles,  per- 
vert the  evidence  of  the  senses,  destroy 
the  memory  of  even  the  most  familiar 
things  or  of  the  most  recent  occurrences, 
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induce  obedience  to  any  command,  or 
make  the  individual  believe  himself 
transformed  into  anyone  else — all  this, 
and  much  more,  being  done  while  he 
was  still  wide  awake.  They  soon  at- 
tracted large  assemblages  to  witness  their 
performances,  and  seldom  failed  to  elicit 
some  of  the  most  remarkable  phenomena 
from  entire  strangers  to  them,  whose 
honesty  could  not  be  reasonably  called 
in  question.  In  place  of  a  few  peculiar- 
ly susceptible  '  subjects '  not  always  to 
be  met  with,  and  open  to  suspicion  on 
various  grounds,  those  who  took  up  this 
practice  found  in  almost  every  circle 
some  individuals  in  whom  the  *  biologi- 
cal '  state  could  be  self-induced  by  the 
steady  direction  of  their  eyes  to  one 
point,  at  the  ordinary  reading  distance, 
for  a  period  usually  varying  from  about 
five  to  twenty  minutes ;  a  much  shorter 
time  generally  sufficing  in  cajes  in  which 
the  practice  has  been  frequently  repeated. 
In  this  condition,  the  whole  course  of 
thought  is  directed  by  external  sugges- 
tions, the  subject's  own  control  over  it 
being  altogether  suspended.  Yet  he 
difiers  from  the  somnambulist  in  being 
mvakc  ;  that  is,  he  has  generally  the  use 
of  all  his  senses,  and  usually,  though  not 
always,  preserves  a  distinct  recollection 
of  all  that  has  taken  place.  There  is,  in 
fact,  a  gradational  transition  from  the 
*  biological '  to  the  *  mesmeric  '  state  ; 
just  as  there  is  a  passage  from  the  state 
of  profound  reverie  or  '  day-dreaming  ' 
to  that  of  ordinary  sleep.  All  its  strange 
phenomena  are  referrible  to  one  simple 
principle — the  possession  of  the  mind  by 
a  dominant  ideoy  from  which,  however 
absurd  it  may  be,  the  subject  cannot 
free  himself  by  bringing  it  to  the  test  of 
actual  experience,  because  the  suspension 
of  his  self-directing  power  prevents  him 
from  correcting  his  ideational  state  by 
comparing  it  with  external  realities  ;  this 
suspension  being  often  as  complete  as  it 
is  in  dreaming,  so  that  though  the  senses 
are  awake,  they  cannot  be  turned  to  ac- 
count. But  it  may  exist  in  regard  to 
one  sense  only,  the  impressions  made  on 
others  being  truly  represented  to  the 
mind.  Thus  I  have  seen  instances  in 
which  a  *  biologised  '  subject  could  be 
made  to  believe  himself  to  be  tasting 
anything  which  the  operator  might  assure 
him  that  he  would  taste — such  as  milk, 
cofTee,  wine,  or  porter — when  drinking 


a  glass  of  pure  water,  though  he  was  in- 
stantly disabused  by  looking  at  the  li- 
quid ;  whilst  another  would  see  milk  or 
coffee,  wine  or  porter,  as  he  was  directed, 
but  would  instantly  set  himself  right 
when  he  tasted  the  liquid.  Nothing  can 
be  more  amusing  than  to  experiment 
upon  a  subject  who  has  no  misgivings  of 
this  kind,  but  whose  perceptions  are 
altogether  under  the  direction  of  the 
ideas  impressed  upon  him.  He  may  be 
made  to  exhibit  all  the  manifestations  of 
delight  which  would  be  called  forth  by 
the  viands  or  liquors  of  which  he  may 
be  most  fond,  and  these  may  be  turned 
in  a  moment  into  expressions  of  the 
strongest  disgust,  by  simply  giving  the 
word  which  shall  (ideally)  change  it  into 
something  he  detests.  Or  if,  when  he 
believes  himself  to  be  drinking  a  cup  of 
tea  or  coffee,  he  be  made  to  believe  that 
it  is  very  hot,  nothing  will  induce  him  to 
take  more  than  a  sip  at  a  time ;  yet  a 
moment  afterwards  he  will  be  ready  to 
swallow  ihe  whole  in  gulps,  if  assured 
that  the  liquid  is  quite  cool.  Tell  him, 
again,  that  his  seat  is  growing  hot  under 
him,  and  that  he  will  not  be  able  to  re- 
main long  upon  it;  and  he  will  fidget  un- 
easily for  some  time,  and  <at  last  start  up 
with  all  the  indications  of  having  found 
the  heat  no  longer  bearable.  Whilst  he 
is  (irmly  grasping  a  stick  in  his  hand,  let 
him  be  assured  that  it  will  bum  him  if 
he  continue  to  hold  it  or  that  it  is  becom- 
ing so  heavy  that  he  can  no  longer  sus- 
tain it,  and  he  will  presently  drop  it  with 
gestures  conformable  in  each  case  to 
the  idea. 

It  may,  of  course,  be  said  that  what  I 
have  presented  to  you  as  real  phenomena 
are  only  simulated  ;  and  as  there  would 
be  nothing  difficult  in  such  simulation, 
the  supposition  is  of  course  admissible. 
But  they  are  so  perfectly  conformable  to 
the  known  principles  of  Mental  action^ 
that  there  is  no  justification  for  the  sus- 
picion of  deceit,  when  they  are  presented 
by  persons  in  whose  good  faith  we  have 
reasonable  grounds  oif  confidence.  For 
everyone  must  be  conscious  of  occasional 
mistakes  as  to  what  he  supposes  himself 
to  have  seen  or  heard,  which  he  can 
trace  to  a  previous  expectancy.  Of  this 
I  can  give  you  a  very  striking  illustration 
in  a  case  narrated  by  Dr.  Tuke.  A  lady, 
whose  mind  had  been  a  good  deal  occu- 
pied on  the  subject  of  drinking-foun- 
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tains,  was  walking  from  Penryn  to  Fal- 
mouth, and  thought  she  saw  in  the  road 
a  newly-erected  fountain,  with  the  in- 
scription, *  If  any  man  thirst,  let  him 
come  hither  and  drink.'  Some  time 
afterwards,  on  mentioning  the  fact  with 
pleasure  to  the  daughters  of  a  gentle- 
man whom  she  supposed  to  have  erected 
it,  she  was  greatly  surprised  to  learn  from 
them  that  no  such  drinking-fountain  ex- 
isted ;  and  on  subsequently  repairing  to 
the  spot,  she  found  nothing  but  a  few 
stones,  which  constituted  the  foundation 
on  which  her  expectant  imagination  had 
built  an  ideal  superstructure. 

The  same  may  be  said  with  regard  to 
the  control  exercised  over  the  muscular 
movements  of  the  Biologised  *  subject,* 
by  the  persuasion  that  he  must  or  that 
he  cannot  perform  a  particular  action. 
His  hands  being  placed  in  contact  with 
one  another,  he  is  assured  that  he  can- 
not separate  them,  and  they  remain  as  if 
firmly  glued  together,  in  spite  of  all  his 
apparent  efforts  to  draw  them  apart. 
Or,  a  hand  being  held  up  before  him,  he 
is  assured  that  he  cannot  succeed  in 
striking  it ;  and  not  only  does  all  his 
power  seem  inadequate  to  the  perform- 
ance of  this  simple  action,  but  it  actually 
is  so  as  long  as  he  remains  convinced  of 
its  entire  impossibility.  So  I  have  seen  a 
strong  man  chained  down  to  his  chair, 
prevented  from  stepping  ever  a  stick  on 
the  floor,  or  obliged  to  remain  almost 
doubled  upon  himself  in  a  stooping  posi- 
tion, by  the  assurance  that  he  could  not 
move.  On  the  other  hand,  an  extra- 
ordinary power  may  be  called  forth  in 
any  set  of  muscles — as  in  hypnotised 
subjects — by  the  assurance  that  the  action 
to  be  performed  by  them  may  be  executed 
with  the  greatest  facility.  This,  again, 
is  quite  conformable  to  ordinary  experi- 
ence ;  the  assurance  that  we  can  perform 
some  feat  of  strength  or  dexterity  nerv- 
ing us  to  the  effort ;  whilst  our  power  is 
weakened  by  our  own  doubts  of  suc- 
cess, still  more  by  the  unfavorable  im- 
pression produced  by  a  confident  predic- 
tion of  failure.  It  is  only  needed  for 
the  mind  to  become  completely  *  pos- 
sessed *  by  the  one  or  the  other  convic- 
tion, for  it  to  produce  the  bodily  results 
of  this  kind  which  I  have  over  and  over 
again  witnessed. 

Now  the  phenomena  of  the  *  biologi- 
cal *  condition  seem  to  me  of  peculiar 
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signifieance,  in  relation  to  a  large  class 
of  those  which  are  claimed  as  manifesta- 
tions of  a  supposed  *  spiritual '  agency. 
When  a  number  of  persons  of  that  *  con- 
centrative  and  imaginative  turn  of  mind  ' 
which  predisposes  them  to  the  '  biologi- 
cal '  condition,  sit  for  a  couple  of  hours 
(especially  if  in  the  dark)  with  the  ex- 
pectation of  some  extraordinary  occur- 
rence, such  as  the  rising  and  floating  in 
the  air,  either  of  the  human  body,  or  of 
chairs  or  tables,  without  any  physical 
agency ;  the  crawling  of  live  lobsters 
over  their  persons ;  the  contact  of  the 
hands,  the  sound  of  the  voices,  or  the 
visible  luminous  shapes,*  of  their  de- 
parted friends ;  it  is  perfectly  conforma- 
ble to  scientific  probability  that  they 
should  pass  more  or  less  completely  (like 
Reichenbach*s  *  sensitives  *)  into  a  state 
which  is  neither  waking  nor  sleeping 
but  between  the  two,  in  which  they  see, 
hear,  or  feel  by  touch,  anything  they 
have  been  led  to  expect  will  present  it- 
self. And  the  accordance  of  their  testi- 
mony, in  regard  to  such  occurrences, 
is  only  such  as  is  produced  by  the 
community  of  the  dominant  idea  with 
which  they  are  all  '  possessed,'  a  com- 
munity of  which  history  furnishes  any 
amount  of  strangely-varied  examples. 
And  thus  it  becomes  obvious  that  the 
testimony  of  a  single  cool-headed  scep- 
tic, who  asserts  that  nothing  extraordi- 
nary has  really  occurred,  should  be  ac- 
cepted as  more  trustworthy  than  that  of 
any  number  of  believers,  who  have,  as  it 
were,  created  the  sensorial  result  by  their 
anticipation  of  it. 

I  have  now  to  show  you  that  the  like 
expectancy  can  also  produce  movements 
of  various  kinds,  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  the  nervG-muscular  apparatus, 
without  the  least  consciousness  on  the 
part  of  its  subject  of  his  being  himself 
the  instrument  of  their  performance  ;  a 
physiological  fact  which  is  the  key  to  the 
whole  mystery  of  table-turning  and  table- 
talking.  I  very  well  remember  the  pre- 
valence in  my  school-boy  days  of  a  be- 
lief that,  when  a  ring,  a  button,  or  any 
other  small  body,  suspended  by  a  string 
over  the  end  of  the  finger,  was  brought 

*  I  put  aside  the  question  of  fraud,  to  which 
recourse  has  doubtless  often  been  had  for  the 
production  of  these  phenomena;  being  satis- 
fied that  they  are  often  genuinely  *  subjective.' 
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near  the  outside  or  inside  of  a  glass  tum- 
bler, it  would  strike  the  hour  of  the  day 
against  its  surface ;  and  the  experiment 
certainly  succeeded  in  the  hands  of  sev- 
eral of  my  schoolfellows,  who  tried  it  in  all 
good  faith,  getting  up  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  to  test  it,  in  entire  ignorance,  as  they 
declared,  of  the  real  time.  But,  as  was 
pointed  out  by  M.  Chevreul,  who  inves- 
tigated this  subject  in  a  truly  scientific 
spirit  more  than  forty  years  ago,*  it  is 
impossible  by  any  voluntary  effort  to 
keep  the  hand  absolutely  still  for  a 
length  of  time  in  the  position  required  ; 
an  involuntary  tremulousness  is  always 
observable  in  the  suspended  body,  and 
if  the  attention  be  fixed  on  it  with  the 
expectation  that  its  vibrations  will  take 
a  definite  direction,  they  are  very  likely 
to  do  so.  But  their  persistence  in  that 
direction  is  found  to  last  only  so  long  as 
they  are  guided  by  the  sight  of  the  ope- 
rator, at  once  and  entirely  losing  their 
constancy  if  he  closes  or  turns  away  his 
eyes.  Thus  it  became  obvious  that,  in 
the  striking  of  the  hour,  the  influence 
v/hich  determines  the  number  of  strokes 
is  really  the  knowledge  or  suspicion 
present  to  the  mind  of  the  operator, 
v/hich  involuntarily  and  unconsciously 
directs  the  action  of  his  muscles ;  and 
the  same  rationale  was  applied  by  M. 
Chevreul  to  other  cases  in  which  this 
pcndulc  cxplorateur  (the  use  of  which  can 
be  traced  back  to  a  very  remote  date) 
has  been  appealed  to  for  answers  to 
(]uestions  of  very  diverse  character. 

When,  however,  *  Odyle  *  came  to  the 
front,  and  the  world  of  curious  but  un- 
scientific enquirers  was  again  *  pos- 
sessed '  by  the  idea  of  an  unknown  and 
mysterious  agency,  capable  of  manifest- 
ing itself  in  an  unlimited  variety  of  ways, 
the  pcndulc  cxplorateur  was  brought  into 
vogue,  under  the  name  of  odometer^  by 
Dr.  Herbert  Mayo,t  who  investigated 
its  action  with  a  great  show  of  scientific 
1  precision;  starting,  however,  with  the 
foregone  conclusion  that  its  oscillations 
were  directed  by  the  h)rpothetical  *  odyle,* 
and  altogether  ignoring  the  mental  par- 
ticipation of  the  operator,  whom  he  sup- 
posed to  be  as  passive  as  a  thermometer 


*  Sec  his  letters  to  M.  Ampdrc  in  the  Revue 
dcs  Deux  MondeSy  Mai,  1833. 

t  The  Truths  contaitied  in  Popular  Supersti' 
iiottSy  185 1. 


or  a  balance.  By  a  series  of  elaborate 
experiments,  he  convinced  himself  that 
the  direction  and  extent  of  the  oscilla- 
tions could  be  altered,  either  by  a  change 
in  the  nature  of  the  substances  placed  be- 
neath the  *  odometer,'  or  by  the  contact  of 
the  hand  of  a  person  of  the  opposite  sex, 
or  even  of  the  experimenter's  other  hand, 
with  that  from  which  it  was  suspended. 
And  he  gradually  reduced  his  result  to 
a  series  of  definite  laws,  which  he  regard- 
ed as  having  the  same  constancy  as  those 
of  physics  or  chemistry.  Unfortunately, 
however,  other  experimenters,  who 
worked  out  the  enquiry  with  similar  per- 
severance and  good  faith,  arrived  at  such 
different  results,  that  it  soon  came  to  be 
obvious  that  what  astronomical  observers 
call  the  *  personal  equation  *  of  the  indi- 
vidual has  a  very  large  share  in  deter- 
mining them.  A  very  intelligent  medi- 
cal friend  of  my  own,  then  residing 
abroad,  wrote  me  long  letters  full  of  the 
detailed  results  of  his  own  enquiries,  on 
which  he  was  anxious  for  my  opinion. 
My  reply  was  simply,  *  Shut  your  eyes, 
or  turn  them  away,  and  let  some  one 
else  watch  the  oscillations  under  the 
conditions  you  have  specified,  and  record 
their  results ;  you  will  find,  if  I  do  not 
mistake,  that  they  will  then  show  an  en- 
tire want  of  the  constancy  you  have 
hitherto  observed.*  His  next  letter  in- 
formed me  that  such  proved  to  be  the 
case ;  so  that  he  had  come  entirely  to 
agree  with  me  as  to  the  dependence  of 
the  previous  uniformity  of  his  results  on 
his  own  expectancy. 

A  curious  variation  of  the  *  odometer ' 
was  introduced  by  Mr.  Rutter,  the  man- 
ager of  the  gas  works  at  Brighton,  under 
the  name  of  *  Magnetometer,'  which  was 
simply  a  gallows-shaped  frame,  mounted 
on- a  solid  base,  having  a  metallic  ball 
suspended  from  its  free  extremity. 
When  the  finger  was  kept  for  a  short 
time  in  contact  with  this  frame,  the  ball 
began  to  oscillate,  usually  in  some  defi- 
nite direction,  changing  that  direction 
with  any  change  of  circumstances,  after 
the  manner  of  Dr.  Mayo's  *  odometer.' 
To  many  persons,  as  to  Mr.  Rutter  him- 
self, it  appeared  impossible  that  these 
oscillations  could  have  their  origin  in 
any  movement  of  the  operator;  but 
everyone  who  knows  how  difficult  it  is 
to  prevent  vibrations  in  the  suppK)rting 
framework  of  a  microscope  or  telescope, 
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and  who  recognises  that  the  construction 
of  the  *  Magnetometer  *  is  exactly  such  as 
will  enable  the  smallest  amount  of  im- 
parted motion  to  produce  the  greatest 
sensible  effect,  will  be  prepared  to  ex- 
pect that  the  oscillations  of  the  suspend- 
ed ball  are  as  much  maintained  and 
guided  by  the  expectancy  of  the  operator, 
as  they  are  when  it  is  hung  directly  from 
his  own  finger.  Experiment  soon  proved 
this  to  be  the  case ;  for  it  was  found  that 
the  constancy  of  the  vibrations  entirely 
depended  upon  the  operator's  watching 
their  direction,  either  by  his  own  eyes 
or  by  those  of  someone  else ;  and  fur- 
ther, that  when  such  a  change  was  made 
without  his  knaivledge  in  the  conditions 
of  the  experiment,  as  ought^  theoretically, 
to  alter  the  direction  of  the  oscillations, 
no  such  alteration  took  place. 

A  very  amusing  exposS  of  the  mystery 
of  the  *  Magnetometer  *  resulted  from  its 
application  by  Dr.  Madden,  a  homoeo- 
pathic physician  at  Brighton,  to  test  the 
virtues  of  his  *  globules,*  as  to  which  he 
had,  of  course,  some  pre-formed  conclu- 
sions of  his  own.  The  results  of  his  first 
experiments  entirely  corresponded  with 
his  ideas  of  what  they  ought  to  be ;  for 
when  a  globule  of  one  medicine  was  taken 
into  his  disengaged  hand,  the  suspended 
ball  oscillated  longitudinally ;  and  when 
this  globule  was  changed  for  another  of 
opposite  virtues,  the  direction  of  the  os- 
cillations became  transverse.  Another 
homoeopathic  physician,  however,  was 
going  through  a  similar  course  of  experi- 
ments ;  and  his  results,  while  conforma- 
ble to  his  own  notions  of  the  virtues  of 
the  globules,  were  by  no  means  accord- 
ant with  those  of  Dr.  Madden.  The  lat- 
ter was  thus  led  to  re-investigate  the 
matter  with  a  precaution  he  had  omitted 
in  the  first  instance ;  namely,  that  the 
globules  should  be  placed  in  his  hand  by 
another  person,  without  any  hint  being 
given  him  of  their  nature.  From  the 
moment  he  began  to  work  upon  this 
plan,  the  whole  aspect  of  the  subject 
was  changed ;  globules  that  produced 
longitudinal  oscillations  at  one  time,  gave 
transverse  at  another  ;  whilst  globules  of 
the  most  opposite  remedial  virtues  gave 
no  sign  of  difference.  And  thus  he  was 
soon  led  to  the  conviction,  which  he 
avowed  with  a  candor  very  creditable 
to  him,  that  the  system  he  had  built  up 


had  no  better  foundation  than  his  own 
anticipation  of  what  the  results  of  each 
experiment  should  be ;  that  anticipation 
expressing  itself  unconsciously  in  invol- 
untary and  imperceptible  movements  of 
his  finger,  which  communicated  a  rhyth- 
mical vibration  to  the  framework  when 
the  oscillations  of  the  ball  suspended 
from  it  were  watched. 

Thus,  by  the  investigations  of  scienti- 
fic experts  who  were  alive  to  the  sources 
of  fallacy  which  the  introduction  of  the 
human  element  always  brings  into  play, 
the  hypothesis  of  Odylic  force  was 
proved  to  be  completely  baseless ;  the 
phenomena  which  were  supposed  to  in- 
dicate its  existence  being  traceable  to  the 
Physiological  conditions  of  the  Human 
organisms,through  whose  instrumentality 
they  were  manifested.  The  principle 
that  the  state  of  *  expectant  attention '  is 
capable  of  giving  rise  either  to  sensations 
or  to  involuntary  movements  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  expectancy,  had 
been  previously  recognised  in  Physiolog- 
ical science,  and  was  not  invented  for 
the  occasion  ;  but  the  phenomena  I  have 
been  describing  to  you  are  among  its 
most  *  pregnant  instances.* 

The  same  principle  furnishes  what  I 
believe  to  be  the  true  scientific  explana- 
tion of  the  supposed  mystery  of  the  Di- 
vining Rod,  often  used  where  water  is^ 
scarce  for  the  discovery  of  springs,  and. 
in  mining  districts  for  the  detection  of 
metallic  veins.     This   rod   is  a  forked: 
twig,   shaped  like  the   letter  Y,   hazel- 
being  usually  preferred  ;  and  the  diviner- 
walks  over  the  ground  to  be  explored ,. 
firmly  graspmg  its  two  prongs  with  his^- 
hands,  in  such  a  position  that  its  stem: 
points  forwards.    After  a  time  the  endt 
of  the  stem  points  doMmwards,  often,  it 
is  said,  with  a  sort  of  writhing  or  strug- 
gling motion,  especially  when  the  fork  is 
tightly  grasped ;  and  sometimes  it  even' 
turns  backwards,  so  as  to  point  towards 
instead  of  away  from  the  body  of  the  di- 
viner.    Now  there  is  a  very  large  body 
of  apparently    reliable    testimony,   that 
when  the  ground  has  been  opened  in  sit- 
uations   thus    indicated,   either    water- 
springs  or  metallic  veins  have  been  found 
beneath  ;  and  it  is  quite  certain  that  the 
existence  of  such  a  power  is  a  matter  of* 
unquestioning  faith  on  the  part  of  large, 
numbers  of  intelligent  persons  who  have. 
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witnessed  what  tliey  believe  to  be  its 
genuine  manifestations.*  This  subject, 
however,  was  carefully  enquired  into 
more  than  forty  years  ago  by  MM. 
Chcvreul  and  Biot ;  and  their  experi- 
mental conclusions  anticipated  those  to 
which  I  was  myself  led  in  ignorance  of 
them  by  physiological  reasoning.  They 
found  that  the  forked  twig  cannot  be 
firmly  grasped  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
or  more  in  the  regulation  position,  with- 
out the  induction  of  a  state  of  muscular 
tension,  which  at  last  discharges  itself  in 
movement ;  and  this  acts  on  the  prongs 
of  the  fork  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cause 
its  stem  to  point,  either  upwards,  down- 
wards, or  to  one  side.  The  occasion  of 
this  discharge  and  the  direction  of  the 
movement  are  greatly  influenced,  like 
the  oscillations  of  bodies  suspended  from 
the  finger,  by  expectancy  on  ihe  part  of 
the  operator ;  so  that  if  he  has  any  sus- 
picion or  surmise  as  to  the  *  where- 
abouts *  of  the  object  of  his  search,  an  in- 
voluntary and  unconscious  action  of  his 
muscles  causes  the  point  of  the  rod  to 
dip  over  it. 

Again,  since  not  one  individual  in 
forty,  in  the  localities  in  which  the  vir- 
tues of  the  divining  rod  are  still  held  as 
an  article  of  faith,  is  found  to  obtain  any 
results  from  its  use,  it  becomes  obvious 
that  its  movements  must  be  due,  not  to 
any  physical  agency  directly  affecting 
the  rod,  but  to  some  influence  exerted 
through  its  holder.  And  that  this  influ- 
ence is  his  expectation  of  the  result,  may, 
I  think,  be  pretty  confidently  affirmed. 
For  it  has  been  clearly  shown,  by  care- 
ful and  repeated  experiments,  that,  while 
the  rod  dips  when  the  'diviner*  knows 
or  believes  he  is  over  a  water-spring  or 
a  metallic  vein,  the  results  are  uncertain, 
contradictory,  or  simply  negative,  when 
he  is  blindfolded,  so  as  not  to  be  aware 
precisely  where  he  is.  The  following  is 
a  striking  case  of  this  kind  that  has  been 
lately  brought  to  my  knowledge  : 

A  friend  of  mine  (says  Dr.  Beard,  f  an  aged 
clergyman,  of  thorough  integrity  and  fairness, 
has  for  many  years — the  larger  part  of  his 
natural    life,  I  believe — enjoyed   the   reputa- 


*  I  have  lately  received  a  pamphlet  from 
an  Engineer  in  the  United  States,  giving 
most  circumstantial  details  of  success  thus 
obtained  within  his  own  experience. 

f  Kcvieiu  of  Mt'iiiciuc  and  Pharmacy  (New 
York),  Sept.  1875. 


tion  of  being  especially  skilled  in  the  find- 
ing of  places  to  dig  wells,  by  means  of  a 
divining  rod  of  witch  hazel,  or  the  fresh 
branches  of  apple  or  other  trees.  His  fame 
has  spread  far,  and  the  accounts  that  are 
given  by  him  and  of  him  are  to  those  who 
think  human  tcstipony  is  worth  anything 
overwhelmingly  convincing.  He  consented 
to  allow  me  to  experiment  with  him.  I 
found  that  only  a  few  moments  were  required 
to  prove  that  his  fancied  gift  was  a  delusion, 
and  could  be  explained  wholly  by  uncon- 
scious muscular  motion,  the  result  of  expec- 
t.incy  and  coincidence.  In  his  own  >^rd 
there  was  known  to  be  a  stream  of  water  run- 
ning through  a  small  pipe  a  few  feet  below 
the  surface.  Marching  over  and  near  this, 
the  rod  continually  pointed  strongly  down- 
wards, and  several  times  turned  clear  over. 
These  places  I  marked,  blindfolded  him, 
marched  him  about  until  he  knew  not  where 
he  was,  and  took  him  over  the  same  ground 
over  and  over  again ;  and  although  the  rod 
went  down  a  number  of  times,  it  did  not  once 
point  to  or  near  the  places  previously  indicated, 

I  very  well  remember  having  heard, 
some  35  years  ago,  from  Mr.  Dilke  (the 
grandfather  of  the  present  Sir  Charles) 
of  an  experiment  of  this  kind  which  be 
had  himself  made  upon  a  young  Portu- 
guese, who  had  come  to  him  with  a  letter 
of  introduction,  describing  the  bearer  of 
it  as  possessing  a  most  remarkable  powei 
of  finding,  by  means  of  the  divining  rod, 
metals  concealed  from  view.  Mr.  Dilke's 
family  being  at  a  summer  residence  in 
the  country,  his  plate  had  all  been  sent 
to  his  chambers  in  the  Adelphi,  where 
he  was  visited  by  the  Portuguese  youth ; 
to  whom  he  said  *  Go  about  the  room 
with  your  rod,  and  try  if  you  can  find 
any  mass  of  metal.'  The  youth  did  so ; 
and  his  rod  dipped  over  a  large  standing 
desk,  in  which  Mr.  D.'s  plate  had  been 
temporarily  lodged.  Seeing,  however, 
that  there  were  circumstances  which 
might  reasonably  suggest  this  guess,  Mr. 
Dilke  asked  the  youth  if  he  was  willing  to 
allow  his  divining  power  to  be  tested  un- 
der conditions  which  should  exclude  all 
such  suggestion  ;  and  having  received  a 
ready  assent,  he  took  his  measures  ac- 
cordingly. Taking  his  plate-box  down 
to  his  country  residence,  he  secretly 
buried  it  just  beneath  the  soil  in  a  newly 
ploughed  field ;  selecting  a  spot  which 
he  could  identify  by  cross-bearings  of 
conspicuous  trees,  and  getting  a  plough 
drawn  again  over  its  surface,  so  as  to 
make  this  correspond  precisely  with  that 
of  the  rest  of  the  field.  The  young 
diviner  was  then  summoned  from  Lon- 
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don,  and  challenged  to  find  beneath  the 
soil  of  this  field  the  very  same  plate 
which  he  had  previously  detected  in  Mr. 
Dilke*s  desk  at  the  Adelphi ;  but  having 
nothing  whatever  to  guide  him  even  to  a 
guess,  he  was  completely  at  fault.  Mr. 
Dilke*s  impression  was  that  he  was  not 
an  impostor,  but  a  sincere  believer  in  his 
own  power,  as  the  *  dowsers '  of  mining 
districts  seem  unquestionably  to  be. 
The  test  of  blindfolding  the  diviner,  and 
then  leading  him  about  in  different 
directions  so  as  to  put  him  completely 
at  fault  in  regard  to  his  locality,  is  one 
that  can  be  very  readily  applied,  when 
the  diviner  is  acting  in  good  faith  ;  but, 
as  I  shall  show  you  in  the  next  lecture, 
it  requires  very  special  precautions  to 
blindfold  a  person  who  is  determined 
to  see ;  and  in  some  of  the  cases  which 
seem  to  have  stood  this  test,  it  seems  not 
improbable  that  vision  was  not  altogether 
precluded. 

An  additional  reason  for  attributing 
the  action  of  the  divining  rod  to  the 
muscular  movements  called  forth  by  a 
state  of  expectancy  (perhaps  not  always 
consciously  entertained)  on  the  part  of 
the  performer,  seems  to  me  to  be  fur- 
nished by  the  diversity  of  the  powers 
that  have  been  attributed  to  it ;  such  as 
that  of  identifying  murderers  and  indi- 
cating the  direction  of  their  flight,  dis- 
covering the  lost  boundaries  of  lands, 
detecting  the  birth-place  and  parentage 
of  foundlings,  &c.  The  older  writers  do 
not  in  the  least  call  in  question  the  real- 
ity of  the  powers  of  the  hazel  fork,  but 
learnedly  discuss  whether  they  are  due 
to  natural  or  to  diabolic  agency.  When 
in  the  last  century  the  phenomena  of 
Electricity  and  Magnetism  became  ob- 
jects of  scientific  study,  but  had  not  yet 
been  comprehended  under  the  grasp  of 
law,  it  was  natural  that  those  of  the 
divining  rod  should  be  referred  to  agen- 
cies so  convenient,  which  seemed  ready 
to  account  for  anything  otherwise  unac- 
countable. But  since  Physicists  and 
Physiologists  have  come  to  agree  that 
the  moving  power  is  furnished  by  noth- 
ing else  than  the  muscles  of  the  diviner, 
the  only  question  that  remains  is — what 
calls  forth  its  exercise  ?  And  the  con- 
clusive evidence  I  have  given  you  that 
the  definite  oscillations  of  suspended 
bodies  depend  on  involuntary  move- 
ments    unconsciously     determined    by 


states  of  expeciancyy  clearly  points  to  the 
conclusion  that  we  have  in  the  supposed 
mystery  of  the  divining  rod  only  another 
case  of  the  same  kind.  It  is  well  known 
that  persons  who  are  conversant  with  the 
geological  structure  of  a  district  are  often 
able  to  indicate  with  considerable  cer- 
tainty in  what  spot,  and  at  what  depth, 
water  will  be  found ;  and  men  of  less 
scientific  knowledge,  but  of  considerable 
practical  experience,  frequently  arrive  at 
a  true  conclusion  on  this  point,  without 
being  able  to  assign  reasons  for  their 
opinions.  Exactly  the  same  may  be  said 
in  regard  to  the  mineral  structure  of  a 
mining  district ;  the  course  of  a  metallic 
vein  being  often  correctly  indicated  by 
the  shrewd  guess  of  an  observant  work- 
man, where  the  scientific  reasoning  of 
the  mining  engineer  altogether  fails.  It 
is  an  experience  we  are  continually  en- 
countering in  other  walks  of  life,  that 
particular  persons  are  guided,  some  ap- 
parently by  an  original  and  others  by  an 
acquired  intuition,  to  conclusions  for 
which  they  can  give  no  adequate  reasons, 
but  which  subsequent  events  prove  to 
have  been  correct ;  and  I  look  upon  the 
divining  rod  in  its  various  applications 
as  only  a  peculiar  method  of  giving  ex- 
pression to  results  worked  out  by  an  au- 
'  tomatic  process  of  this  kind,  even  be- 
fore they  rise  to  distinct  mental  con- 
sciousness. Various  other  methods  of 
divination  that  seem  to  be  practised  in 
perfectly  good  faith — such,  for  example, 
as  the  Bible  and  key  test,  used  for  the 
discovery  of  stolen  property — are  proba- 
bly to  be  attributed  to  the  same  agency ; 
the  cerebral  traces  of  past  occoirrences 
supplying  materials  for  the  automatic  ev- 
olution of  a  result  (as  they  unquestiona- 
bly do  in  dreams)  when  the  occurrences 
themselves  have  been  forgotten. 

Many  of  the  cases  of  so-called  thought- 
reading  are  clearly  of  the  same  kind ; 
the  communication  being  made  by  un- 
conscious muscular  action  on  the  part  of 
one  person,  and  automatically  interpret- 
ed by  the  other — as  in  the  following  in- 
stance. Several  persons  being  assembled, 
one  of  them  leaves  the  room,  and  dur- 
ing his*  absence  some  object  is  hidden. 
On  the  absentee's  re-entrance,  two  per- 
sons who  know  the  hiding  place  stand 

*  The   experiment   succeeds  equally  well, 
or  perhaps  better,  with  ladies^ 
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one  on  either  side  of  him,  and  establish 
some  personal  contact  with  him;  one 
method  being  for  each  to  place  a  finger 
on  his  shoulder,  and  another  for  each  to 
place  a  hand  on  his  body,  one  on  the 
front  and  the  other  on  the  back.  He 
walks  about  the  room  between  the  two, 
and  generally  succeeds  before  long  in 
finding  the  hidden  object ;  being  led  to- 
wards it  (as  careful  observation  and  ex- 
periment have  fully  proved  (by  the  invol- 
untary muscular  action  of  his  uncon- 
scious guides,  one  or  the  other  of  them 
pressing  more  heavily  when  the  object  is 
on  his  side,  and  the  finder  as  involunta- 
rily turning  towards  that  side. 


These  and  other  curious  results  of  re- 
cent enquiry,  while  strictly  conformable 
to  Physiological  principles,  greatly  extend 
our  knowledge  of  the  modes  in  which 
states  of  mind  express  themselves  uncon- 
sciously and  involuntarily  in  muscular 
action ;  and  I  dwell  on  them  the  more, 
because  they  seem  to  me  to  afford  the 
key  (as  I  shall  explain  in  my  second  lec- 
ture) to  some  of  these  phenomena  of 
Spiritualistic  divination,  which  have 
been  most  perplexing  to  many  who  have 
come  in  contact  with  them,  without  being 
disposed  to  accept  the  spiritualistic  in- 
terpretation of  them. — Fraser*s  Mag€^ 
zine. 
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The  Poet  stood  in  the  sombre  town. 

And  spake  to  his  heart,  and  said, — 
**  O  weary  prison,  devised  by  man  ! 

O  seasonless  place,  and  dead !" 
His  heart  was  sad,  for  afar  he  heard 
The  sound  of  the  Spring's  light  tread. 

He  thought  he  saw  in  the  pearly  East 

The  pale  March  sun  arise, 
The  happy  housewife  beneath  the  thatch, 

With  hand  above  her  eyes. 
Look  out  to  the  cawing  rooks,  that  built 

So  near  to  the  quiet  skies. 

Out  of  the  smoke,  and  noise,  and  sin, 

The  heart  of  the  Poet  cried, — 
"  O  God !  but  to  be  thy  laborer  there. 

On  the  gentle  hill's  green  side.> 
To  leave  the  struggle  of  want  and  wealth, 

And  the  battle  of  lust  and  pride!'* 

He  bent  his  ear,  and  he  heard  afar 

The  growing  of  tender  things. 
And  his  heart  broke  forth  with  the  travailing  earth, 

And  shook  with  the  tremulous  wings 
Of  sweet  brown  birds,  that  had  never  known 

The  dirge  of  the  city's  sins. 

And  later,  when  all  the  earth  was  green 

As  the  Garden  of  the  Lord, 
Primroses  opening  their  innocent  face. 

Cowslips  scattered  abroad ; 
Blue-bells  mimicking  summer  skies. 

And  the  song  of  the  thrush  outpoured, — 
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The  changeless  days  were  so  sad  to  him, 
That  the  Poet's  heart  beat  strong, 

And  he  struggled  as  some  poor  cag^d  lark, 
And  he  cried,  "  How  long,  how  long  ? 

I  have  missed  a  Spring  I  can  never  see, 
And  the  singing  of  birds  is  gone !" 

But  when  the  time  of  the  roses  came. 
And  the  nightingale  hushed  her  lay. 

The  Poet,  still  in  the  dusty  town, 
Went  quietly  on  his  way, — 

A  poorer  poet  by  just  one  Spring, 

And  a  richer  man  by  one  suffering. 


The  Spectator, 
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Chapter  IV. 

AFTER   THE   SILENCE   OF   YEARS. 

"  Come  in,"  said  the  Squire.  He  was 
sitting  among  his  books,  working  with 
such  a  genuine  sense  of  importance  as 
was  strange  to  see.  Mary  did  not  know 
that  she  thought  anything  in  the  world 
(except  this  present  mission  of  hers)  so 
important  as  he  thought  his  search  into 
the  heraldic  fortunes  of  the  family.  He 
was  in  full  cry  after  a  certain  augmenta- 
tion which  had  got  into  the  Musgrave 
arms  no  one  well  knew  how.  It  was  only 
the  Musgraves  of  Penninghame  who  bore 
this  distinction,  and  how  did  they  come 
by  it  ?  It  apppeared  in  the  thirteenth 
century — in  the  age  of  the  Crusades. 
Was  it  in  recollection  of  some  feat  of  a 
Crusader } — that  was  the  question.  He 
put  down  his  pen  and  laid  one  open  book 
upon  another  as  she  came  in.  He  had 
no  consciousness  in  his  mind  to  make 
him  critical  or  inquiring.  He  did  not 
observe  her  paleness  nor  the  special  glit- 
ter in  her  eyes.  "  I  am  busy,"  he  said, 
"  so  you  must  be  brief.  I  think  I  have 
got  hold  of  that  *  chief  *  at  last.  After 
years  of  search  it  is  exciting  to  find  the 
first  trace  of  it ;  but  perhaps  it  is  best  to 
wait  till  I  have  verified  my  guesses — they 
are  still  not  much  more  than  guesses. 
What  a  satisfaction  it  will  be  when  all  is 
clear " 

**  I  am  glad  you  are  to  have  this  satis- 
faction, papa." 

**  Yes,  I  know  you  take  little  interest 
in  it  for  itself.    Ladies  seldom  do  ;  though 


I  can't  tell  why,  for  heraldry  ought  to  be 
an  interesting  science  to  them  and  quite 
within  their  reach.  Nothing  has  hap- 
pened about  the  dinner,  I  hope  .^  I  notice 
that  is  your  general  subject  when  you 
come  into  my  room  so  late.  I^aw  busi- 
ness in  the  morning,  dinner  in  the  even- 
ing— a  very  good  distribution.  But  I 
want  a  good  dinner  to-night,  my  dear, 
to  celebrate  my  success." 

"  It  is  not  about  dinner.  Father,  we 
have  been  living  a  very  quiet  life  for 
many  years." 

"  Thank  Heaven  !"  said  the  old  man. 
*'  Yes,  a  quiet  life.  A  man  of  my  age  is 
entitled  to  it,  Mary.  I  never  shrank 
from  exertion  in  my  time,  nor  do  I  now, 
as  this  will  testify."  He  laid  his  hand 
with  a  genial  complaisance  upon  the 
half-written  paper  that  lay  before  him. 
Then  he  said  with  a  smile,  **  But  make 
haste,  my  dear.  There  is  still  an  hour 
before  dinner  and  I  am  in  the  spirit  of 
my  work.  We  need  not  occupy  our 
time,  you  and  I,  with  general  remarks." 

"  I  did  not  mean  it  for  a  general  re- 
mark," she  said  with  a  tremble  in  her 
voice.  "  It  is  that  I  have  something  im- 
portant— very  important  to  speak  of,  and 
I  don't  know  how  to  begin." 

"Important,  very  important!"  he 
said,  with  the  indulgence  of  jocular  su- 
periority for  a  child's  undue  gravity.  "  I 
know  what  these  important  matters  are. 
Some  poaching  story  of  Brown  that  you 
don't  know  how  to  manage,  or  quarrel  in 
the  village  ?  Bring  them  to  me,  but 
bring  them  to-morrow,  Mary,  when  my 
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mind  is  at  rest — I  cannot  give  my  atten- 
tion now." 

"  It  is  neither  poaching  nor  quarrel- 
ling," she  said.  "  I  can  manage  the  vil- 
lage. There  are  other  things.  Father, 
though  we  have  been  quiet  for  so  many 
years,  it  is  not  because  there  has  been 
nothing  to  think  of — no  seeds  of  trouble 
in  the  past — no  anxieties " 

'*  I  don't  know  what  you  are  thinking 
of,"  he  said,  pettishly.  "  No  anxieties  ! 
A  man  has  them  as  long  as  he  is  in  the 
world.  We  are  mortal.  Seeds  of  trou- 
ble ?  I  have  told  you,  Mary,  that  you 
may  spare  me  general  remarks." 

"  Oh,  nothing  was  further  from  my 
mind  than  general  remarks,"  she  cried. 
"  I  don't  know  how  to  speak.  Father — 
look  here — read  it ;  it  will  tell  its  own 
story  best.  This  is  what,  after  the 
silence  of  years,  I  have  received  to-day." 

"  The  silence  of  years !"  said  the 
Squire.  He  had  to  fumble  for  his  spec- 
tacles, which  he  had  taken  off,  though  he 
carefully  restrained  himself  from  betray- 
ing any  special  interest.  A  red  color 
had  mounted  to  his  face.  Perhaps  his 
mind  did  not  go  so  far  as  to  divine  what 
it  was ;  but  still  a  sudden  glimmering, 
like  the  tremble  of  pale  light  before  the 
dawn,  had  come  into  his  mind. 

And  this  was  the  thunderbolt  that 
suddenly  fell  upon  him  in  his  quietness 
after  the  silence  of  years  : — 

**  My  Dear  Sister  Mary, — This  will 
be  given  to  you  by  my  little  daughter 
Lilias.  The  sight  of  my  handwriting 
and  of  the  children  will  be  enough  to 
startle  you,  so  that  I  need  not  try  to 
soften  the  shock  which  you  must  have  al- 
ready received.  I  claim  from  my  father 
shelter  for  my  children.  Their  mother 
is  dead ;  so  are  the  others  of  my  family 
whose  very  names  will  never  be  known 
to  my  nearest  relations.  Never  mind 
that  now.  I  am  a  man  both  sick  and 
sorry,  worn  by  the  world,  lonely,  and  not 
much  better  than  an  adventurer.  These 
children  are  the  last  of  our  race,  and  the 
boy,  however  reluctant  you  may  be,  is 
my  father's  heir.  I  claim  for  them  the 
shelter  of  the  family  roof.  I  have  no 
home  to  give  them,  nor  can  I  give  them 
the  care  they  require.  Mary,  you  are  a 
good  woman.  You  are  blameless  one 
way  or  another.  I  charge  you  with  my 
children.     God  do  so  to  you  and  more 


also,  according  as  you  deal  with  them. 
Some  time  or  other  before  I  die  I  will 
drag  myself  home.  That  you  may  be 
sure  of,  unless  God  cuts  short  my  life  by 
the  way,  of  which,  if  He  will,  I  shall  not 
complain.         Your  brother, 

"  John  Musgrave." 

This  was  the  letter  which  the  Squire 
placed  upon  his  mouldy  books,  over  the 
statement  he  had  been  writing.  He  did 
not  speak,  but  read  it  steadily  to  the 
end,  betraying  no  emotion  except  by  the 
glow  of  color  that  rose  over  his  weather- 
beaten  face.  Who  that  has  sat  by,  anx- 
ious, watching  the  effect  of  such  a  letter, 
needs  to  be  told  with  what  intense  ob- 
servation Mary  Musgrave  noted  the  signs 
of  that  rigid  control  kept  upon  himself 
— the  tight  clutch  of  one  hand  upon  the 
table,  the  tremor  of  the  other  which  held 
the  letter  ?  But  the  Squire  said  noth- 
ing, not  even  when  he  had  visibly  come 
to  the  end.  He  held  it  before  him  still 
for  some  minutes ;  then  he  began  to  fold 
it  elaborately,  but  said  nothing  still. 
The  shadow  of  his  head  with  its  falling 
locks  of  white  hair  shook  a  little  upon 
the  wall.  There  is  a  peculiar  tremble 
which  shows  the  very  severity  of  re- 
straint, and  this  was  of  that  kind. 

"  Father !  have  you  nothing  to  say  ?" 

"  I  thought  it  was  a  subject  put  aside, 
not  to  be  mentioned  between  us,"  he 
said.  "  I  may  be  wrong — if  I  am  wrong 
you  can  inform  me — but  I  supposed  this 
and  all  cognate  subjects  to  be  closed  be- 
tween us " 

"  How  can  this  be  closed  ?  I  have 
ceased  to  importune  you,  but  this  is  a 
new  opening.  And  there  is  more  than 
the  letter — the  children " 

"  Ah  !"  He  gave  a  slight  cr}\  If  he 
could  it  would  have  been  an  exclamation 
of  scorn,  but  this  was  too  much  for  him ; 
the  cry  was  sharp  with  impatient  pain. 

"  I  could  not  keep  //i^m  a  secret  from 
you,  father." 

"  I  hate  secrets,"  he  said  ;  "  neverthe- 
less there  are  few  families  in  which  they 
are  not  necessary."  When  he  had  said 
this  he  pushed  the  letter  towards  her, 
drew  forward  his  heraldry  books,  and 
took  his  pen  in  his  hand. 

'*  Will  you  say  nothing  to  me  ?"  she 
cried.  "  Will  you  give  me  no  answer  ? 
What  am  I  to  do  ?" 

"  Do !     It  seems  to  me  quite  an  un- 
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necessary  question.  It  is  a  long  time 
since  I  have  given  up  exercising  any  con- 
trol over  you,  Mary,"  he  said. 

**  But,  father,  have  a  little  pity.  The 
house  is  not  mine  to  do  as  I  like  with." 

**  It  is  unfortunate,"  he  said,  with  a 
cold  precision  which  made  it  doubtful 
whether  he  spoke  satirically  or  in  ear- 
nest. "  But  that  is  not  my  fault.  You 
cannot  expect  me  to  make  place  volun- 
tarily for  another ;  and  even  if  I  did,  as 
you  are  a  woman,  it  would  be  of  very  lit- 
tle use  to  you.  You  cannot  be  the 
heir " 

"And  this  boy  is!"  she  said,  with  a 
gesture  of  appeal. 

Mr.  Musgrave  said  nothing.  He 
shook  his  head  impatiently,  pushed  the 
letter  to  her  with  an  energy  that  flung  it 
into  her  lap,  and  resumed  his  writing. 
She  stood  by  while  he  deliberately  re- 
turned to  his  description  of  the  "  chief," 
turning  up  a  page  on  his  heraldry  books, 
where  all  the  uses  and  meanings  of  that 
"  augmentation"  were  discussed.  Ac- 
cording to  all  appearance  his  mind  took 
up  this  important  question  exactly  where 
he  had  left  it ;  and  he  resumed  his  writ- 
ing steadily,  betraying  agitation  only  by 
a  larger,  bolder,  and  firmer  handwriting. 
His  daughter  stood  for  a  moment  by  his 
side,  and  watched  him  speechless — then 
went  out  of  the  room  without  another 
word.  The  Squire  went  on  writing  for 
a  full  minute  more.  The  lines  he  wrote 
had  not  been  so  bold,  so  firm,  so  well- 
defined  for  years.  Was  it  because  he 
had  to  put  the  whole  force  that  remained 
in  him,  soul  and  body,  to  get  them  upon 
the  paper  at  all  ?  When  all  sound  of 
her  departing  steps  had  died  out,  he 
stopped  suddenly,  and,  putting  down  his 
pen,  let  his  head  drop  upon  the  open 
book  and  its  figured  page.  An  augmenta- 
tion of  honor  !  The  days  were  over  in 
which  such  gifts  came  from  heralds  and 
kings.  And  instead,  here  were  struggles 
of  a  very  different  kind  from  those  which 
won  new  blazons.  But  the  most  insensi- 
ble, the  most  self-controlled  of  men, 
could  not  take  such  an  interruption  of 
his  studies  with  absolute  calm.  He  had 
never  come  into  such  desperate  conflict 
with  any  man  as  with  this  son,  and  here 
his  enemy,  whom  nature  forbade  to  be 
his  enemy,  his  antagonist,  say  rather,  had 
come  again  after  the  silence  of  years  and 
confronted  him.     To  see  such  a  one  pass 


by,  could  not  but  excite  a  certain  emo- 
tion ;  but  to  meet  him  thus  as  it  were 
face  to  face  !  The  passion  of  parental 
love  has  been  often  portrayed.  There 
is  no  passion  more  fer\*ent,  none  per- 
haps even  that  can  equal  it;  but  there 
is  another  passion  scarcely  less  intense 
— that  which  rises  involuntarily  in  the 
bosom  of  a  man  between  whom  and  his 
son  there  are  no  ties  of  mutual  depend- 
ence, when  the  younger  has  become  as 
the  elder,  knowing  good  and  evil,  and 
all  the  experiences  of  life  ;  when  there  is 
no  longer  a  question  of  authority  and 
obedience,  and  natural  affection  yields 
to  a  strain  of  feeling  which  is  too  strong 
for  it.  Many  long  years  had  passed  now 
since  young  Musgrave  ceased  [to  be  his 
father's  pride,  and  boyish  second  in 
everything.  He  had  grown  a  man,  his 
equal,  and  had  resisted  and  held  his  own 
in  the  conflict  half  a  lifetime  ago.  All 
the  embitterment  which  close  relation- 
ship gives  to  a  deadly  quarrel  had  been 
between  them,  and  though  the  father 
had  so  far  got  the  better  as  to  drive  the 
rebel  out  of  his  sight,  he  had  not  crushed 
his  will  or  removed  him  from  his  stand- 
ing-ground. He  was  the  victor,  though 
the  vanquished.  His  son  had  not  yield- 
ed, nor  would  ever  yield.  When  Mr. 
Musgrave  raised  his  head  his  face  was 
pale,  and  his  head  shook  with  a  nervous 
tremor ;  all  the  broken  redness  of  his 
cheeks  shone  like  pencilled  lines  through 
his  pallor,  increasing  it.  "  This  will 
never  do,"  he  said  to  himself,  and  rising, 
went  to  an  old  oak  cupboard  in  the  cor- 
ner, and  poured  himself  a  small  glass  of 
the  strongest  of  liqueurs.  Not  for  all 
that  remained  of  the  Musgrave  property 
would  he  have  shown  himself  so  broken, 
so  overcome.  This  other  man  who  was 
no  stronger  but  only  younger,  than  him- 
self, was  at  the  same  time  his  successor, 
ready  to  push  him  out  of  his  seat ;  wait- 
ing for  a  triumph  that  must  come  sooner 
or  later.  He  had  been  able  to  forget  all 
about  him  for  years ;  to  thrust  out  the 
thought  when  it  occurred  ;  but  here  this 
man  stood  once  more  confronting  him. 
The  Squire  was  wise  in  his  way,  and 
knew  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  world 
so  bad  for  the  health,  or  so  likely  to  give 
his  antagonist  an  advantage  as  the  in- 
dulgence of  emotion  —  therefore  he 
crushed  it  "  upon  the  threshold  of  the 
mind."     He  would  not  give  him  that 
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help  towards  the  inevitable  eventual  tri- 
umph. He  went  back  to  his  writing- 
table  when  he  had  fortified  himself  with 
that  potent  mouthful ;  but  knowing  him- 
self, tried  his  pen  upon  a  stray  bit  of  pa- 
per before  he  would  resume  his  writing. 
What  he  wrote  was  in  the  quivering  lines 
of  old  age.  He  tore  it  into  pieces.  No 
one  should  see  such  a  sign  of  agitation  in 
the  manuscript  which  was  to  last  longer 
than  he.  He  took  up  the  most  learned 
of  his  books,  and  began  to  read  with 
close  attention.  Here,  at  all  events,  the 
adversary  should  not  get  the  better  of 
him  ;  or,  at  least,  if  thoughts  did  surge 
and  rise,  obliterating  the  old  escutcheon 
altogether  and  the  lion  on  its  "  chief," 
nobody  should  be  the  wiser.  Thus  the 
old  man  sat  with  a  desperate  courage, 
worthy  a  better  object,  and  mastered  the 
furious  excitement  in  his  mind.  But  he 
was  not  thinking  of  the  children  as  per- 
haps the  reader  of  this  story  may  sup- 
pose. He  was  not  resisting  the  thrill  of 
natural  interest,  the  softening  of  heart 
which  might  have  attended  that  sudden 
arrival.  He  did  not  even  realise  the  ex- 
istence of  the  children.  His  thoughts 
were  of  conflicts  past,  and  of  the  oppo- 
nent against  whom  he  had  striven  so 
often  :  the  opponent  whom  he  could  not 
altogether  dismiss  or  get  rid  of,  his  rival, 
his  heir,  his  successor,  his  son.  There 
was  nothing  he  had  wished  as  a  father, 
as  a  Musgrave,  as  the  head  of  a  great 
county  family,  which  this  man  had  not 
done  his  best  to  undo ;  and  as  he  had 
by  ill-fortune  thirty  years  the  advantage 
of  his  father,  there  was  no  doubt  that  he 
would,  some  time  or  other,  undo  and  de- 
stroy to  an  extent  of  which  he  was  inca- 
pable now ;  unless  indeed  he  was  pre- 
vented in  the  most  disgraceful  way,  inca- 
pacitated by  public  conviction  of  crime. 
This  consciousness  had  always  been  in 
Mr.  Musgrave's  mind.  It  had  returned 
to  him  at  intervals  throughout  the  last 
twenty  years.  It  had  made  him  to  a 
great  extent  lay  aside  his  natural  occupa- 
tions, and  leave  the  management  of  the 
estate  in  his  daughter's  hands.  Some- 
times, indeed,  he  would  be  stimulated  by 
it  into  a  determination  to  have,  so  long 
as  it  was  in  his  power,  everything  his 
own  way ;  but  this  impulse  yielded  to 
the  sickening  of  impatient  disgust  with 
which  he  remembered  that  his  wishes 
some  time  or  other  would  have  no  weight 


at  all  among  his  own  people.  The  more 
completely  he  could  banish  this  thought 
from  his  mind,  the  happier  he  was,  and 
he  had  done  so  to  a  wonderful  extent 
for  many  years  past.  He  had  avoided 
successfully  enough  the  idea  that  he  him- 
self would  one  day  be  compelled  to  die. 
Many  men  do  this  who  have  no  painful 
consciousness  of  the  heir  behind  who  is 
waiting  to  dispossess  them ;  and  Mr. 
Musgrave  had,  to  a  great  degree,  attained 
tranquillity  on  this  point.  The  habit  of 
living  seems  to  grow  stronger  with  men 
as  they  draw  near  the  end  of  their  lives. 
It  has  lasted  so  long;  it  has  been  so 
steady  and  uninterrupted,  why  should  it 
ever  cease  ?  But  here  was  the  death's- 
head  rising  at  the  feast ;  the  executioner 
giving  note  of  his  presence  behind  backs. 
John !  he  had  dismissed  him  from  his 
mind.  He  had  exercised  even  a  kind  of 
Christianity  in  forgetting  him.  But  here 
he  was  again,  incapable  of  being  forgotten. 
What  a  tremor  in  his  blood  !  What  un- 
due working  of  all  that  machinery  of  the 
heart  which  it  is  essential  to  keep  in  calm, 
good  order  had  this  interruption  caused ! 
he  who  had  no  vital  energy  to  spare ; 
who  wanted  it  all  for  daily  comfort  and 
that  continuance  which  with  younger 
people  is  so  lightly  taken  for  granted. 
How  much  of  that  precious  reserve  had 
been  consumed  by  this  shock.  It  had 
been  done  on  purpose,  perhaps,  to  try 
the  effect  of  a  shock  upon  his  nerves  and 
fibres. 

Mr.  Musgrave  pushed  back  his  chair 
again  from  the  table,  and  gave  all  his 
faculties  to  the  task  of  calming  himself 
down.  He  would  not  allow  himself  to 
be  overcome  by  John.  But  it  took  him 
a  long  time  to  accomplish  this,  to  get  his 
pulse  back  to  its  usual  rate  of  beating. 
When  he  relaxed  for  a  moment  in  his 
watch  over  himself,  old  recollections 
would  throw  back  scenes  of  the  long 
warfare,  words  that  were  as  swords,  and 
smote  him  over  again  with  burning  and 
stinging  wounds.  He  had  to  calm  it  all 
down  and  still  memory  altogether  if  he 
would  have  any  hope  of  recovering.  It 
wanted  about  an  hour  of  their  ordinaiy 
time  for  dinner  when  he  began  this  pro- 
cess. Up  to  that  time  it  did  not  so  much 
matter,  except  for  wearing  him  out  and 
diminishing  his  strength.  But  it  was  his 
determination  that  no  one  should  know 
or  see  this  agitation  which  he  had  not 
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been  able  to  master.  His  daughter 
thought  she  had  a  harder  task  before  her 
when  she  left  him  and  hurried  back  to 
the  ghostly,  half-lighted  hall  where  she 
had  left  the  children  ;  but  what  was  her 
work,  or  the  commotion  of  her  thoughts 
in  comparison  to  that  which  raged  with- 
in the  bosom  of  the  old  man  in  his  soli- 
tude, defying  Heaven  and  nature,  and 
all  gentler  influences,  whose  conflict  was 
for  himself  only,  as  it  was  carried  on  un- 
helped  and  unthought  of  by  himself 
alone  ? 

Chapter  V. 

WAKING     UP. 

Miss  Musgrave  went  back  to  her  vis- 
itors with  a  heightened  color  and  assured 
step.  Her  alarm  had  departed  along 
with  the  wistful  and  hopeful  ignorance 
as  to  what  her  father  might  do.  Now 
that  she  knew  her  courage  came  back  to 
her.  When  she  opened  the  door  which 
led  out  of  the  little  passage  into  the  hall, 
the  scene  before  her  was  striking  and 
strange  enough  to  arrest  her  like  a  pic- 
ture she  had  never  seen  before.  The 
great  ancient  room  with  its  high  raftered 
roof,  and  wide  space,  lay  in  darkness — 
all  but  one  bright  spot  in  the  midst 
where  the  lamp  stood  on  the  table.  Miss 
Brown  had  hastily  arranged  a  kind  of 
homely  meal,  a  basket  of  oatcakes,  some 
white  bread  in  a  napkin,  biscuits,  home- 
made gingerbread,  and  a  jug  of  fresh 
milk.  The  white  and  brown  bread, 
the  tall  white  jug,  the  cloth  upon  the 
tray,  all  helped  to  increase  the  whiteness 
of  that  spot  in  the  gloom.  In  the  midst 
of  this  light  sat  the  Italian  nurse,  dark 
and  vigorous,  with  the  silver  pins  in  her 
black  hair,  and  red  ribbons  at  her  breast. 
The  pale  little  boy  sat  on  her  knee ;  he 
had  a  little  fair  head  like  an  angel  in  a 
picture,  light  curling  hair,  and  a  delicate 
complexion,  white  and  red,  which  was 
fully  relieved  against  that  dark  back- 
ground. The  child's  alarm  had  given 
way  a  little,  but  still,  in  the  intervals  of 
his  meal,  he  would  pause,  look  round  him 
into  the  gloom,  and  clutch  with  speech- 
less fright  at  his  attendant,  who  held  him 
close  and  soothed  him  with  all  the  soft 
words  she  could  think  of.  Little  Lilias 
stood  by  her  on  the  further  side,  suffi- 
ciently recovered  to   eat  a  biscuit,  but 


securing  herself  also,  brave  as  she 
was,  by  a  firm  grasp  of  the  nurse's  arm, 
to  which  she  hung,  tightly  embracing 
it  with  her  own.  Miss  Brown  was  flit- 
ting about  this  strange  little  group,  talk- 
ing continuously,  though  the  only  one 
among  them  who  was  disposed  to  talk 
could  not  understand  her,  and  the  child- 
ren were  loo  worn  out  to  pay  any  atten- 
tion. There  was  a  little  start  and  thrill 
among  the  three  who  held  so  closely  to- 
gether when  the  lady  returned.  Little 
Lilias  put  down  her  biscuit.  She  became 
the  head  of  the  party  as  soon  as  Miss 
Musgrave  came  back  —  the  plenipoten- 
tiary with  whom  to  conduct  all  negotia- 
tions. Nello,  on  the  other  hand,  buried 
his  head  in  his  nurse's  shoulder.  In  the 
midst  of  all  her  agitation  and  confusion 
it  troubled  Miss  Musgrave  that  the  child 
should  hide  his  face  from  her.  The  boy 
who  was  like  herself  and  her  family  was 
the  one  to  whom  her  interest  turned 
most.  Lilias  bore  another  resemblance 
which  was  no  passport  to  Mary  Mus- 
grave's  heart.  Yet  it  was  hard  to  resist 
the  fascination  of  this  child's  sense  and 
courage ;  the  boy  as  yet  had  shown  him- 
self capable  of  nothing  but  fear. 

**  Go  and  have  fires  lighted  at  once  in 
the  two  west  rooms — make  everything 
ready,"  Mary  said,  sending  Miss  Brown 
away  peremptorily.  It  was  not  a  worthy 
feeling  perhaps,  but  it  vexed  her,  agitated 
as  she  was,  to  see  that  her  maid  woke  no 
alarm  in  the  children,  while  she,  their 
nearest  relation,  she  who,  if  necessary,  had 
made  up  her  mind  to  sacrifice  everything 
for  them,  was  an  object  of  fear.  She 
thought  even  that  the  children  clung 
closer  to  their  nurse,  and  shrank  more 
from  herself  when  Martha  was  sent  away. 
Miss  Musgrave  stood  at  the  other  side 
of  the  table  and  looked  at  them  with 
many  conflicting  thoughts.  It  was  alto- 
gether new  to  her,  this  strange  mixture 
of  ignorance  and  wonder,  and  almost 
awe  on  her  own  part  of  these  unknown 
little  creatures,  henceforward  to  be 
wholly  dependent  upon  her,  with  the 
natural  authority  and  absolute  power 
over  them  with  which  she  was  endowed. 
They  were  afraid  of  her,  but  she  was 
scarcely  less  afraid  of  them,  wondering 
with  an  ache  in  her^  heart  whether  she 
would  be  able  to  feel  towards  them  as 
she  ought,  to  bring  her  middle-aged 
thoughts  into  sympathy  with  theirs,  to  be 
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soft  and  gentle  with  them  as  their  help- 
lessness demanded.  Love  does  not  al- 
ways come  with  the  first  claim  upon  it ; 
how  was  she  to  love  them,  little  unknown 
beings  whose  very  existence  she  had 
never  heard  of  before  ?  And  Mary 
thought  of  herself  with  a  certain  pity  in 
this  strange  moment,  remembering  almost 
with  a  sense  of  injury  that  the  fountain 
of  mother's  love  had  never  been  awak- 
ened in  her  at  all.  Was  it  thus  to  be 
awakened  ?  She  was  not  an  angelic 
woman,  as  poor  Mr.  Pen  imagined  her 
to  be.  She  knew  this  well  enough,  though 
he  did  not  know  it.  She  had  been  young 
and  full  of  herself  when  the  family  mis- 
fortunes happened,  and  since  then  what 
had  there  been  in  her  life  to  warm  or 
awaken  the  heart  ?  Was  she  capable 
of  loving,  she  asked  herself  ?  was  there 
not  a  chill  atmosphere  about  her,  which 
breathed  cold  upon  the  children  and 
drove  them  away  ?  This  thought  gave 
her  a  pang,  as  she  stood  and  looked  at 
the  two  helpless  creatures  before  her,  too 
frightened  now  to  munch  their  biscuits, 
one  gazing  at  her  with  big  pathetic  eyes, 
the  other  hiding  his  face.  An  ache  of 
helplessness  and  pain  not  less  great  than 
theirs  came  into  her  mind.  She  was  as 
helpless  as  they  were,  looking  at  them 
across  the  table,  as  if  across  a  world  of 
separation  which  she  did  not  know  how 
to  bridge  over,  with  not  only  them  to 
vanquish,  but  herself.  At  last  she  put 
out  her  hands  with  a  sense  of  weakness, 
such  as  perhaps  she  had  never  felt  before. 
She  had  not  been  able,  indeed,  to  influ- 
ence her  father,  but  she  had  not  felt 
helpless  before  him  ;  on  the  contrary  his 
hardness  had  stirred  her  to  determination 
on  her  side,  and  a  sense  of  power  which 
quickened  the  flowing  of  her  blood.  But 
before  these  children  she  felt  helpless ; 
what  was  she  to  do  with  them,  how  bring 
herself  into  communication  with  them  ? 
She  put  out  her  hands,  hands  strong  to 
guard,  but  powerless  she  thought  to  at- 
tract. *'  Lilias,  will  you  come  to  me  ?" 
she  said,  with  a  tremulous  tone  in  her 
voice. 

The  weariness,  the  strangeness,  the 
darkness  had  been  almost  too  much  for 
Lilias ;  her  mouthful  of  biscuit  and 
draught  of  milk  had  been  too  quickly  in- 
terrupted by  the  return  of  the  strange, 
beautiful  lady,  with  v/hom  she  alone,  she 
was  aware,  could  deal.     And  she  could 


not  respond  to  that  appeal  without  quit- 
ting hold  of  Martuccia,  who,  thoush 
powerless  to  treat  with  the  lady,  was  still 
a  safeguard  against  the  surrounding 
blackness,  a  something  to  cling  to.  But 
the  child  was  brave  as  a  hero,  notwith- 
standing the  nervous  susceptibility  of  her 
nature.  She  disengaged  her  arm  slowly 
from  her  one  stay,  keeping  her  eyes  all 
the  time  fixed  upon  Miss  Musgrave,  half 
attracted  by  her,  half  to  keep  herself  from 
seeing  those  dark  corners  in  which  mys- 
terious dangers  seemed  to  lurk ;  and 
came  forward,  repressing  the  sob  that 
rose  in  her  throat,  her  little  pale  face 
growing  crimson  with  the  strain  of  reso- 
lution which  this  effort  cost  her.  It  was 
all  Lilias  could  do  to  move  round  the 
table  quietly,  not  to  make  a  rush  of  fright 
and  violent  clutch  at  the  hand  held  out 
to  her — even  though  it  was  the  hand  of 
a  stranger,  from  which  in  itself  she  shrank. 
Mary  put  her  arm  round  the  little  trem- 
bling figure,  and  smoothing  away  the 
dark  hair  from  her  forehead,  kissed  the 
little  girl  with  lips  that  trembled  too. 
She  would  do  her  duty  by  her ;  never 
would  she  forsake  her  brother's  child ; 
and  with  the  warmth  of  this  resolution 
tears  of  pity  and  tenderness  came  into 
her  eyes.  But  when  Lilias  felt  the  protec- 
tion of  the  warm  soft  arm  about  her,  and 
the  tenderness  of  the  kiss,  her  little 
heart  burst  forth  with  a  strength  of  im- 
pulse which  put  all  laws  at  defiance 
With  a  sobbing  cry  she  threw  herself 
upon  her  new  protector,  caught  at  her 
dress,  clung  to  her  waist,  nestled  her 
head  into  her  bosom,  with  a  close  pres- 
sure which  was  half  gratitude,  half  ter- 
ror, half  nervous  excitement.  Mary  was 
taken  by  storm.  She  did  not  understand 
the  change  that  came  over  her.  A  sud- 
den warmth  seemed  to  come  into  her 
veins  tingling  to  her  very  finger  points. 
She  too,  mature  and  self- rest  rained  as 
she  was,  began  to  weep,  a  sudden  flood 
of  tears  rushing  to  her  eyes  against  her 
will.  "  My  darling,  my  brave  little  girl  I" 
she  said  almost  unawares,  recognising  in 
her  heart  a  soft  surprise  of  feeling  which 
was  inexplicable ;  was  this  what  nature 
did,  sheer  nature.^  she  had  never  felt 
anything  like  it  before.  She  held  the 
child  in  her  arms  and  cried  over  her,  the 
tears  falling  over  those  dark  curls  which 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Musgraves, 
which  even  resembled  another  type  with 
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which  the  Musgraves  would  have  noth- 
ing to  do  ! 

As  she  stood  thus  overcome  by  the 
double  sensation  of  the  child's  nestling 
and  clinging,  and  by  the  strange,  sudden 
development  of  feeling  in  herself,  Mary 
Musgrave  felt  two  soft  touches  upon  her 
hand  which  were  not  mistakable,  and 
which  made  her  start  and  flush,  with  the 
decorum  of  an  Englishwoman  surprised. 
It  was  Martuccia,  who,  moved  like  all 
her  race  by  quick  impulses  of  emotion, 
had  risen  hastily  to  her  feet  in  sympathy, 
and  had  kissed  the  lady's  hand,  and  put 
forward  her  little  charge  to  perform  the 
same  act  of  homage.  This  roused  Mary 
from  her  momentary  breaking  down. 
She  took  the  little  boy  by  the  hand 
whom  she  found  at  h'er  feet,  not 
quite  so  frightened  as  at  first,  but  still 
holding  fast  by  the  nurse's  skirts,  and  led 
them  both  up  stairs.  They  were  too 
much  awed  to  make  any  noise,  but  went 
with  her,  keeping  close  to  her,  treading 
in  her  footsteps  almost,  closer  and  closer 
as  they  emerged  into  one  unknown  place 
after  another.  Wonder  kept  them  still 
as  she  took  them  through  the  cheerful 
lighted  dining-room,  and  up  the  stairs. 
Eastwood  was  busy  about  his  table,  put- 
ting it  in  that  perfect  order  which  it  was 
his  pride  to  keep  up  ("  For  who  is  more 
to  me  nor  my  family  ?  what's  company  ?** 
said  Eastwood,  "  it's  them  as  pays  me  as 
I'm  bound  to  please") ;  but  Eastwood 
was  too  good  a  servant  to  manifest  any 
feeling.  He  had,  of  course,  heard  all 
about  the  arrival,  not  only  from  the  gar- 
dener, but  from  every  soul  in  the  kitchen ; 
and  he  was  aware,  as  nobody  else  was, 
that  there  had  been  a  private  interview 
between  the  father  and  daughter,  to 
which  she  had  gone  with  a  pale  face,  and 
come  back  with  nostrils  expanded,  and  a 
glow  of  resolution  upon  her.  Eastwood 
was  not  an  old  servant,  but  he  had 
learned  all  that  there  was  to  learn  about 
the  family,  and  a  little  more.  His  inter- 
est in  the  children  was  not  so  warm  as 
that  of  Cook,  for  instance,  who  had  been 
born  in  the  place,  and  had  known  them 
from  their  cradles  ;  but  he  had  the  warm 
curiosity  which  is  coihmon  to  his  kind. 
He  gave  them  a  glance  from  beneath  his 
eyebrows,  wondering  what  was  to  be- 
come of  them.  Would  they  be  received 
into  the  house  for  good,  and  if  so,  would 
that  have  any  effect  upon  himself,  East- 


wood ?  would  it,  by  and  by,  be  an  in- 
crease of  trouble,  a  something  additional 
to  do  ?  He  was  no  worse  than  his  neigh- 
bors, and  the  thought  was  instinctive 
and  natural,  for  no  one  likes  to  have  ad- 
ditional labor.  "  But  he's  but  a  little 
chap ;  it'll  be  long  enough  before  he 
wants  valeting — if  ever,"  Mr.  Eastwood 
said  to  himself.  What  would  be  wanted 
would  be  a  nurse,  not  a  valet ;  and  if 
that  black-eyed  foreigner  didn't  stay, 
Eastwood  knew  a  nice  girl  from  the  vil- 
lage whom  the  place  would  just  suit.  So 
he  cast  no  unkindly  eye  upon  the  chil- 
dren as  he  went  noiselessly  about  in  his 
spotless  coat,  putting  down  his  forks, 
which  were  quite  as  spotless.  The  sight 
of  the  table  with  its  bouquet  of  autumn 
flowers  excited  Lilias.  "  Who  is  going 
to  dine  there  ?"  she  said,  with  a  pretty 
childish  wile,  drawing  down  Miss  Mus- 
grave towards  her  to  whisper  in  her  ear. 

"  I  am,  Lilias." 

"  May  we  come,  too  ?"  said  the  little 
girl.  "  Nello  is  very  good — he  does  not 
ask  for  anything ;  we  know  how  to  be- 
have." 

"  There  will  be  some  one  else  besides 
me,"  said  Mary,  faltering  slightly. 

"  Then  we  do  not  want  to  come,"  said 
Lilias  with  decision.  "  We  are  not  fond 
of  strangers." 

**  I  am  a  stranger,  dear " 

"  Oh,  no,  you  are  Mary,"  said  the  child 
embracing  Miss  Musgrave's  arm  with 
her  own  two  arms  clasped  round  it,  and 
raising  her  face  with  the  confidence  of 
perfect  trust.  These  simple  actions 
made  Mary's  heart  swell  as  it  had  not 
done  for  years— as  indeed  it  had  never 
done  in  her  life.  Other  thrills  there 
might  have  been  in  her  day,  but  this 
fountain  had  never  been  opened  before, 
and  the  new  feeling  was  almost  as 
strangely  sweet  to  her  as  is  the  silent  ecs- 
tasy in  the  bosom  of  the  new  mother, 
whose  baby  has  just  brought  into  the 
world  such  an  atmosphere  of  love.  It 
was  like  some  strange  stream  of  glad- 
ness poured  into  her  heart,  filling  up 
all  her  veins.  The  firelight  had  already 
begun  to  sparkle  pleasantly  in  the  bed- 
rooms, and  Mary  found  herself  suddenly 
plunged  into  those  pleasant  cares  of  a 
mother  which  make  time  fly  so  swiftly. 
She  had  found  so  much  to  do  for  them, 
getting  them  to  bed  and  making  the 
weary  little  creatures  comfortable,  that 
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the  bell  rang  for  dinner  before  she  was 
aware.  She  left  them  hastily,  and  put 
herself  into  her  evening  gown  with  a 
speed  which  was  anxiously  seconded  by 
Miss  Brown,  who  for  her  part  was  just 
as  eager  to  get  back  to  the  children  as 
was  her  mistress.  Miss  Musgrave  did 
not  know  what  awaited  her  when  she 
went  down  stairs,  or  what  battles  she 
might  have  to  fight.  She  had  another 
duty  now  in  the  world  beyond  that 
claimed  by  her  father.  He  had  no  such 
need  of  her  as  these  children,  who  in  all 
the  wide  world  had  no  protector  or  suc- 
cor but  herself.  Her  heart  .beat  a  little 
louder  and  stronger  than  usual ;  her 
bearing  was  more  dignified.  The  in- 
difference which  had  been  in  her  life  this 
morning  had  passed  away.  How  strange 
it  seemed  now  to  thing  of  that  calm 
which  did  not  care  much  for  anything, 
which  had  seemed  comparatively  happy, 
and  which  now  appeared  so  mean  and 
poverty-stricken.  The  easy  quiet  had 
gone  out  of  her  life  ; — was  it  for  ever  ? 
and  instead  there  had  come  in  a  com- 
motion of  anxieties,  hopes,  and  doubts 
and  questions  manifold ;  l3Ut  yet  how 
miserable  to  her  in  comparison  seemed 
now  that  long  loveless  tranquillity  !  She 
was  another  woman,  a  living  woman,  she 
thought  to  herself,  bearing  the  natural 
burden  of  care,  a  burden  sweetened  by 
a  hundred  budding  tendernesses  and 
consolations.  It  is  well  to  have  good 
health  and  enough  to  do ;  these  had 
been  the  bare  elements  of  existence,  out 
of  which  she  had  managed  to  form  a 
cold  version  of  living ;  but  how  different 
was  this  vivid  existence,  new-born  yet 
eternal,  of  love  and  care.  She  was  like 
one  inspired.  If  she  had  been  offered 
the  alternative,  as  she  almost  expected,  of 
leaving  the  house  or  giving  up  the  child- 
ren,with  what  pride  would  she  have  drawn 
her  cloak  round  her  and  left  her  father's 
house.  This  prospect  seemed  near 
enough  and  likely  enough  as  she  walked 
into  the  dining-room,  with  her  head 
high,  and  a  swell  of  conscious  force  in 
her  bosom.  Whatever  might  be  coming, 
she  was  prepared  for  any  blow. 

Mr.  Musgrave,  too,  was  late.  He  who 
was  the  soul  of  punctuality  did  not  enter 
the  room  for  a  minute  or  more  after  his 
daughter  had  hastened  there,  knowing 
herself  late — but  whereas  she  had  hurried 
her  toilet  his  had  never  been  more  careful 


and  precise.  He  took  his  seat  with  a 
careful  steadiness,  and  insisted  upon 
carving  the  mutton  and  partridge  which 
made  their  meal,  though  on  ordinary  oc- 
casions he  left  this  ofHce  to  Eastwood. 
It  gratified  him,  however,  to-day,  to  prove 
to  himself  and  to  her  how  capable  he 
was  and  how  steady  were  his  nerves. 
And  he  talked  while  he  did  this  with  un- 
usual energy,  going  over  again  all  the  his- 
tory of  the  "chief." 

"  I  hope  it  will  interest  the  general 
reader,"  he  said.  "  Not  many  family 
questions  do,  but  this  is  really  an  eluci- 
dation of  history.  It  throws  light  upon  a 
great  many  things.  You  scorn  heraldry, 
Mary,  I  am  aware." 

"  No,  I  do  not  think  I  scorn  it." 

"  Well,  at  all  events  you  are  little  in- 
terested ;  the  details  are  not  of  much  im- 
portance, you  think.  In  short,  I  sus- 
pect," he  added,  with  a  little  laugh, 
"  that  if  the  truth  were  told,  you  and  a 
great  many  other  ladies,  secretly  look 
upon  the  science  as  one  of  those  play- 
sciences  that  keep  men  from  being 
troublesome.  You  don't  say  so,  but  I 
believe  you  think  we  fuss  and  make 
work  for  ourselves  in  this  way,  while  you 
are  carrying  on  the  real  work  of  the 
world." 

"  I  am  not  so  self-important,"  she 
said  ;  but  there  was  a  great  deal  of  truth 
in  the  suggestion  if  her  mind  had  been 
free  enough  to  think  of  it.  What  was  it 
else  but  a  play-science  to  keep  country 
gentlemen  too  old  for  fox-hunting  out 
of  mischief  ?  This  is  one  of  the  private 
opinions  of  the  gynecseum  applying  to 
many  grave  pursuits,  an  opinion  which 
circulates  there  in  strictest  privacy  and 
is  not  spoken  to  the  world.  Mary  would 
have  smiled  at  the  Squire's  discrimina- 
tion had  her  mind  been  free.  As  it  was 
she  could  do  nothing  but  wonder  at  his 
liveliness  and  composure,  and  say  to  her- 
self that  he  must  be  waiting  till  Eastwood 
went  away.  This,  no  doubt,  was  why  he 
talked  so  much,  and  was  so  genial.  He 
did  not  wish  to  betray  anything  to  the 
ser\'ants,  and  her  heart  began  to  beat 
once  more  with  renewed  force  as  the 
moment  came  for  their  withdrawal.  No 
doubt  it  would  come,  and  most  likely 
come  with  double  severity  then.  Sh« 
had  seen  all  this  process  gone  through 
before. 

But  when  Eastwood  went  away  the 
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Squire  continued  smiling  and  conversa- 
tional. He  told  her  of  a  poacher  who 
had  been  brought  to  him,  a  bumpkin 
from  a  distant  farm,  to  whom  he  meant 
to  be  merciful ;  and  of  some  land  which 
was  likely  to  be  in  the  market  which 
would,  if  it  could  be  got,  restore  an  old 
comer  of  the  estate  and  rectify  the  an- 
cient boundary. 

"  I  do  not  suppose  there  is  any  hope 
of  such  a  thing,"  he  said,  with  a  sigh. 
*•  And  besides,  what  does  it  matter  to  me 
that  I  should  care  ?  my  time  cannot  be 
very  long." 

"  The  time  of  the  family  may  be  long 
enough,"  she  said,  with  a  throb  of  rising 
excitement,  for  surely  now  he  would 
speak.     "  One  individual  is  not  all." 

•*  That  is  a  sound  sentiment — though 
perhaps  it  may  seem  a  little  cold-hearted 
when  the  individual  is  your  father,  Mary." 

"  I  did  not  mean  it  to  be  cold-hearted  ; 
you  have  always  taught  me  to  consider 
the  race." 

"  And  so  you  ought,"  he  said,  **  though 
you  don't  care  so  much  for  the  blazon 
as  I  could  wish.  I  should  like  to  talk  to 
Bum  and  to  see  what  the  lawyers  would 
think  of  it.  -I  confess  I  should  like  to 
be  Lord  of  the  Manor  at  Critchley  again 
before  I  die." 

"  And  so  you  shall,  father,  so  you 
shall !  "  she  cried.  "  We  could  do  it 
with  an  effort — if  only  you  would — if  only 
you  could " 

He  interrupted  her  hastily. 

"  When  Burn  comes  to-morrow  let  me 
see  him,"  he  said.  "  This  is  no  question 
of  what  I  could  or  would.  If  it  can  be 
done  it  ought  to  be  done.  That  is  all  I 
have  to  say.  Is  it  not  time  you  were 
having  tea  ?'* 

This  was  to  send  her  away  that  he 
might  have  his  evening  nap  after  dinner. 

Mary  rose  at  the  well-known  formula, 
but  she  came  softly  round  to  his  end  of 
the  room  to  see  that  the  fire  was  as  he 
liked  it,  and  lingered  behind  his  chair, 
not  knowing  whether  to  make  another 
appeal  to  him.  Her  presence  seemed  to 
make  him  restless ;  perhaps  he  divined 
what  was  floating  in  her  mind.  He  got 
up  quickly  before  she  had  time  to  speak. 

"  On  second  thoughts,"  he  said,  "  as  I 
was  disturbed  before  dinner,  I  had  better 
resume  my  work  at  once.  You  can  send 
me  a  cup  of  tea  to  the  library.  It  is  not 
often  that  one  has  such  a  satisfactory 


piece  of  work  in  hand ;  that  charms  away 
drowsiness.  Be  sure  you  send  me  the 
cup  of  tea." 

"You  will  not  over-fatigue  yourself, 
father  ?**  said  Mary,  faltering.  "  I — 
hope  you  will  not  do  too  much." 

This  was  not  what  she  meant  to  say, 
but  these  were  the  only  words  that  she 
could  manage  to  form  out  of  her  lip5. 

"  Oh,  no  ;  do  not  be  uneasy.  I  shall 
not  overwork  myself,"  said  the  Squire 
once  more,  with  a  laugh. 

And  he  went  out  of  the  room  before 
her,  erect  and  steady,  looking  younger 
and  stronger  in  the  force  of  that  excite- 
ment which  he  was  so  careful  to  conceal. 
Mary  did  not  know  what  to  think.  Was 
he  postponing  his  sentence  to  make  it 
mote  telling  ?  or  was  he,  happier  thought, 
moved  by  it,  as  she  herself  had  been, 
warmed  into  forgiveness,  into  relenting, 
into  the  happiness  of  old  age  in  chil- 
dren's children  ?  Could  this  be  so  ? 
She  stood  over  the  fire  in  her  agitation 
holding  her  hands  out  to  the  ruddy 
blaze,  though  she  was  not  cold.  Her 
heart  beat  violently  against  her  breast. 
How  uneasy  a  thing  this  life  was,  how 
restless  and  full  of  change  and  commo- 
tion. Yet  so  much  more,  so  much 
greater  than  the  guilty  stagnation  which 
was  gone. 

Chapter   VI. 

AT     THE    VICARAGE. 

The  vicarage  was  stilled  in  the  quiet 
of  the  evening,  the  children  in  bed,  the 
house  at  rest.  It  was  not  the  beautiful 
and  dignified  old  house  which  in  Eng- 
land is  the  ideal  dwelling  of  the  gentle- 
man-parson, the  ecclesiastical  squire  of 
the  parish.  And  indeed  Mr.  Penni- 
thorne  was  not  of  that  order.  Though 
there  had  been  many  jokes  when  he  first 
entered  upon  the  cure  as  to  the  resem- 
blance between  his  name  and  that  of  the 
parish,  Pennithome  of  Penninghame  was 
a  purely  accidental  coincidence.  Mr. 
Musgrave  was  the  patron,  but  the  living 
was  not  wealthy  enough  or  important 
enough  to  form  that  appropriate  provi- 
sion for  a  second  son  which,  according  to 
the  curious  subordination  and  adaptation 
of  public  wants  to  family  interests,  has 
become  the  rule  in  England,  unique  as 
are  so  many  others.     Randolph   Mus- 
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grave  had  his  rectory  in  Devonshire,  in 
the  district  which  was  influenced  by  his 
mother's  family,  where  there  was  some- 
thing more  w^orth  his  acceptance,  and 
his  old  tutor  had  got  the  family  living. 
Mr.  Pennithome  was  not  a  distinguished 
scholar  with  chances  of  preferment 
through  his  college,  and  it  had  been 
considered  a  great  thing  for  him  when, 
after  dragging  the  young  Musgraves 
through  a  certain  proportion  of  schooling 
and  colleging,  he  had  subsided  into  this 
quiet  provision  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 
He  was  a  clergyman's  son,  with  no  bet- 
ter prospects,  and  whatsoever  glimmer- 
ings of  young  ambition  there  might  have 
been  in  him,  there  was  no  coming  down 
involved  when  he  accepted  the  small 
rural  vicarage  where  his  heart  was.  We 
have  already  said  that  in  his  wildest 
hopes  a  vision  of  the  possibility  of  bring- 
ing Mary  Musgrave  to  the  vicarage  to 
share  his  humble  circumstances  with  him 
had  never  entered  into  Mr.  Pennit home's 
mind ;  but  to  be  near  her  was  some- 
thing, and  to  be  her  trusted  and  confi- 
dential friend  seemed  the  best  that  life 
could  give  him.  Here  he  had  remained 
ever  siuce,  being  of  some  use  to  her,  as 
he  hoped  from  time  to  time,  and  some 
comfort  at  least,  if  nothing  more,  in  the 
convulsions  of  the  family.  During  the 
first  years  of  his  incumbency  Mr.  Pen- 
nithornc's  own  mind  had  been  subject  to 
many  convulsions  as  one  suitor  after  an- 
other came  to  the  Caslle*;  but  as  they 
had  all  ridden  away  again  with  what 
grace  they  could  after  their  rejection, 
comfort  had  come  back.  It  was  a  curi- 
ous i)assion,  and  one  which  we  do  not 
pretend  to  explain.  After  a  while,  im- 
pelled by  friends,  by  convenience,  and 
by  the  soft  looks  of  Emily  Coniston,  the 
daughter  of  the  clergyman  in  his  native 
place,  to  which  he  had  gone  on  a  visit, 
he  had  himself  found  it  possible  to  marry 
without  any  drawback  to  his  visionary 
love ;  but  still  to  this  day,  though  he 
had  been  Emily's  husband  for  ten  years, 
it  troubled  the  good  vicar  when  any 
stranger  came  to  the  Castle  whose  society 
seemed  specially  pleasant  to  Miss  Mus- 
grave. He  would  hang  about  the  place 
at  such  times  like  an  alarmed  hen  when 
something  threatens  the  brood,  nor 
ceased  to  cluck  and  flutter  his  wings  till 
the  danger  was  over.  Did  he  not  wish 
her  happiness  ?    Ah,  yes,  and  would,  he 


thought,  have  given  his  life  lo  procure 
it ;  but  was  it  necessary  that  happiness 
should  always  be  got  in  that  one  vulgar 
way  ?  Marriage  was  well  enough  for  the 
vulgar,  but  not  for  Mary.  It  would  have 
been  a  descent  from  her  maiden  dignity, 
a  lowering  of  her  position.  He  was  wil- 
ling that  everybody  should  love  her  and 
place  heron  a  pedestal  above  all  women ; 
but  it  wounded  his  finest  feelings  to  think 
that  she  too,  in  her  turn,  might  love. 
There  was  no  man  good  enough  or  great 
enough  to  be  worthy  of  awakening .  such 
a  sentiment  in  Mary  Musgrave 's  breast. 
As  is  not  unusual  in  such  cases,  Mr. 
Pennithome,  the  chief  inspiration  of 
whose  life  was  a  visionary  passion  of  the 
most  exalted  and  exalting  kind  for  a 
woman,  had  married  a  woman  for  whom 
no  one  could  entertain  any  very  exalted 
or  impassioned  feelings.  Perhaps  the 
household  drudge  is  a  natural  double  or 
attendant  of  the  goddess.  They  **got 
on"  very  well  together,  people  said,  and 
Mr.  Pen  put  up  with  his  wife's  little 
foolishnesses  and  fretfulnesses,  as  per- 
haps a  man  could  not  have  done  whose 
heart  was  fortified  by  no  ideal  passion. 
Emily  was  a  good  housekeeper  of  the 
narrow  sort,  caring  very  little  for  com- 
fort, and  very  proud  of  her  economy ; 
and  she  was  a  good  mother  of  the  troub- 
lesome kind,  whose  children  are  always 
in  the  foreground,  always  wanting  some- 
thing, always  claiming  her  attention. 
Mr.  Pen  adored  them,  and  yet  he  was 
glad  when  they  were  got  to  bed,  when 
his  wife  could  be  spoken  to  without  one 
child  clinging  to  her  skirts,  or  another 
breaking  in  upon  everything  with  plaint- 
ive appeals  to  mamma.  But  he  took  it 
for  granted  that  this  was  how  it  must  be, 
and  that  a  more  lovely  course  of  life  was 
impracticable.  One  woman  excepted,  all 
women,  he  thought,  were  like  this ;  it  is 
thus  that  the  dogmatisms  of  common 
opinion  are  formed  and  kept  up ;  and 
what  could  be  done  but  to  shrug  his  shoul- 
ders at  the  inevitable,  escaping  from  it 
into  his  study,  or  with  a  sigh  into  that 
world  of  the  ideal  where  imagination  is 
never  ruffled  by  the  incidents  of  common 
life.  The  children  were  in  bed  on  this 
October  night,  and  everything  was  still. 
The  vicarage  was  not  a  handsome  house, 
nor  very  old,  but  badly-built  and  com- 
monplace, redeemed  by  nothing  but  its 
garden,   which  was  large,  and   gave   a 
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pretty  surrounding  to  the  place  in  sum- 
mer. But  the  night  had  become  stormy, 
and  the  wind  was  raving  in  the  trees, 
making  their  close  neighborhood  any- 
thing but  an  advantage.  Mrs.  Penni- 
thorne  thought  it  extravagant  to  use  two 
sitting-rooms,  so  the  family  ate  and  lived 
in  the  dining-room,  a  dark  room  papered 
and  furnished  as,  in  the  days  when  Mr. 
Pen  was  married,  it  was  thought  right  to 
decorate  such  places,  with  a  red  flock 
paper  of  a  large  pattern  which  relieved 
the  black  horsehair  of  the  furniture. 
The  room  was  not  very  large.  It  had  a 
black  marble  mantel-shelf,  with  a  clock 
upon  it,  and  some  vases  of  Bohemian 
glass,  and  a  red  and  blue  tablecover  upon 
the  table,  about  which  there  lingered  al- 
ways a  certain  odor  of  food,  especially 
in  cold  weather,  when  the  windows  were 
closed.  Mrs.  Pennithorne  sat  between 
the  fire  and  the  table.  She  had  some 
dressmaking  in  hand,  which  made  a 
litter  about,  dark  winter  stuff  for  little 
Mary's  frock ;  and  as  she  had  no  genius 
for  this  work,  it  was  a  lingering  and  con- 
fusing business  to  her,  and  made  her 
less  amiable  than  usual.  The  reason 
why  her  husband  was  there  at  all  instead 
of  being  in  his  study  was  that  the  even- 
ing was  cold  ;  but  it  had  not  yet  become, 
according  to  Mrs.  Pen's  code,  time  for 
fires.  There  was  one  in  the  dining- 
room,  for  she  had  not  been  well ;  but  to 
light  a  second  so  early  in  October  was 
against  all  her  traditions,  and  Mr.  Pen 
had  been  driven  out  of  his  study,  where 
he  had  been  sitting  in  his  greatcoat,  and 
now  stood  with  his  back  to  the  fire, 
warming  himself,  poor  man,  in  prepara- 
tion for  anothg:  spell  of-  work  at  his  ser- 
mon. He  was  thin  and  felt  the  cold. 
It  was  this,  she  had  just  been  saying, 
that  had  brought  him,  and  not  any  regard 
for  her  loneliness — which  indeed  was 
quite  true. 

"  No,  Emily,"  he  said  meekly,  "  for  I 
have  my  work  to  do,  you  know ;  but 
while  lam  here,  I  hope  you  are  not  sorry 
to  see  me.  The  children  were  rather 
late  to-night." 

"  I  am  glad  to  keep  them  up  a  littl^ 
for  company,"  she  said.  "  It .  is  not  so 
cheerful  sitting  here  all  alone,  hearing 
the  wind  roar  in  the  trees;  and  my 
nerves  are  quite  gone.  I  never  used  to 
fear  anything  when  I  was  a  young  girl, 
but  now  I  start  at  every  sound.  I  don't 
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mean  to  blame  j^/^,  but  it  is  lonely  sitting 
by  one's  self  after  being  one  of  a  large 
family." 

**  No  doubt — no  doubt,"  he  said 
soothingly.  "  I  suppose  we  gain  some- 
thing as  years  go  on,  but  we  do  lose 
something.  That  must  be  taken  for 
granted  in  life." 

"  I  don't  like  your  philosophy,  Mr. 
Pennithorne,"  said  Emily ;  "  the  way 
you  have  of  always  making  out  that 
things  have  to  be !  I  don't  see  it,  for 
my  part.  I  think  a  married  woman 
should  have  a  great  deal  to  cheer  her  up 
that  a  girl  can't  have " 

"  My  dear,"  he  said,  *'  perhaps  I  am 
not  much — and  you  know  the  parish  is 
my  first  duty ;  but  have  you  not  the 
children.^ — dear  children  they  are.  I 
do  not  think  there  can  be  any  greater 
pleasure  than  one's  children " 

"  You  have  nothing  to  do  but  enjoy 
them,"  said  Mrs.  Pennithorne,  slightly 
softened  ;  *'but  if  you  had  to  work  and 
slave  like  me !  There  is  never  a  day 
that  I  have  not  something  to  do  for 
them ;  mending,  or  making,  or  darning, 
or  something.  Fathers  have  an  easy 
time  of  it ;  play  with  the  baby  now  and 
then,  take  out  the  elder  ones  for  a  walk, 
and  that's  all.  That  is  nothing  but 
pleasure ;  but  to  sit  for  days  and  work 
one's  fingers  to  the  bone " 

"  I  wish  you  would  not,  Emily.  I  have 
heard  you  say  that  Miss  Price  in  the  vil-^ 
lage  was  a  very  good  dressmaker " 

"  For  those  who  can  afford  her,"  said. 
Mrs.  Pennithorne.  "  But,"  she  added,, 
with  a  better  inspiration,  "you  make- 
me  look  as  if  I  were  complaining,  and  I 
don't  want  to  complain.  Though  it  is 
dull,  William,  you  must  allow,  sitting  alh 
the  evening  by  one's  self " 

"But  I  have  to  do  the  same,"  he  said,, 
with  gentle    hypocrisy.     "You    know,. 
Emily,  if  I  wrote  my  sermon  here,  we 
should  fall  to  talking,  which  no  doubt  is 
far  pleasanter— but  it  is  not  duty,  and 
duty  must  come  before  all " 

"There  is  more  than  one  kind  of 
duty,"  said  Mrs.  Pennithorne,  who  was 
tearing  her  fingers  with  pins  putting  to- 
gether two  sides  of  Mary's  frock.  While 
she  was  bending  over  this,  the  maid 
came  into  the  room  with  a  note.  There 
was  something  in  the  "  Ah  !"  with  which 
he  took  it  which  made  his  wife  raise  her 
head.      She  was  not  jealous  of  Miss. 
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Musgrave,  who  was  nearly  ten  years  older 
than  herself,  an  old  maid,  and  beneath 
consideration  ;  but  she  did  think  that 
William  thought  a  great  deal  too  much 
of  the  Castle.  "  What  is  it  now  ?**  she 
said  pettishly.  Perhaps  once  more — they 
had  done  it  several  times  already — it  was 
an  invitation  to  dinner  for  Mr.  Penni- 
thornc  alone.  But  he  was  so  much  in- 
terested in  what  he  was  reading  that  he 
did  not  even  hear  her.  She  sat  with  her 
scissors  in  her  hand,  and  looked  at  him 
while  ho  read  the  note,  his  face  chang- 
ing, his  whole  mind  absorbed.  He  did 
not  look  like  that  when  their  common 
affairs  were  discussed,  or  the  education 
of  his  children,  which  ought  to  be  more  in- 
teresting to  him  than  anything  else.  This 
was  other  people's  business — and  how 
it  took  him  up  !  Mrs.  Pennithorne  was 
a  good  woman,  and  did  her  duty  to  her 
neighbors  when  it  was  very  clearly  indi- 
cated ;  but  still,  of  course,  nothing  could 
be  of  such  consequence  as  your  own 
family,  and  your  duty  to  them.  And  to 
see  how  he  was  taken  up,  smiling,  look- 
ing as  if  he  might  be  going  to  cry ! 
Nothing  about  Johnny  or  Mary  ever  ex- 
cited him  so.  Mrs.  Pennithorne  was 
not  only  vexed  on  her  own  account,  but 
felt  it  to  be  wrong. 

"  Now,  life  is  a  wonderful  thing,"  he 
said  suddenly.  "  I  went  to  the  Castle 
this  afternoon " 

"  You  are  always  going  to  the  Castle," 
she  said,  in  a  fretful  voice. 

"  ]^xi)ressly  to  tell  Miss  Musgrave  how 
much  my  mind  had  been  occupied  about 
her  brother  John.  You  never  knew  him, 
Emily ;  but  he  was  my  pupil,  and  I  was 
very  fond  of  him ** 

"  You  are  very  fond  of  all  the  family, 
I  think,"  she  said,  half-interested,  half- 
aggrieved. 

"  Perhaps  I  was,"  he  said,  with  a  little 
sigh,  which,  however,  she  did  not  notice ; 
"  but  John  particularly.  He  was  a  fine 
fellow,  though  he  was  so  hot-headed. 
The  other  night  I  kept  dreaming  of  him, 
all  night  long — over  and  over  again." 

"  That  was  what  made  you  so  restless, 
I  suppose,"  Mrs.  Pennithorne  put  in,  in 
a  parenthesis.  "  I  am  sure  you  have 
plenty  belonging  to  yourself  to  dream  of, 
if  you  want  to  dream." 

"  — And  I  went  to  ask  if  they  had  heard 
anything,  smiling  at  myself — as  she  did 
for  being  superstitious.     But  here  is  the 


wonderful  thing :  I  had  scarcely  lefti 
when  the  thing  I  had  foreseen  arrived. 
A   carriage   drew   up   containing   John 

Musgrave's  children " 

**  Did  you  know  John  Musgrave's  chil- 
dren ?  I  never  knew  he  had  any  chil- 
dren  " 


"Nor  did  I,  or  any  one  ! — that  is  ihe 
wonder  of  it.  I  felt  sure  something  was 
happening  to  him  or  [about  him — and 
lo !  the  children  arrived.  It  was  no 
cleverness  of  mine,"  said  Mr.  Penni- 
thorne with  gentle  complacency,  "  but 
still  I  must  say  it  was  a  wonderful  coin- 
cidence.    The  very  day !" 

Mrs.  Pennithorne  did  not  make  any 
reply.  She  was  not  interested  in  a  coin- 
cidence which  had  nothing  to  do  with 
her  own  family.  If  Mr.  Pen  had  divined 
when  Johnny  was  to  break  his  arm,  so 
that  they  might  have  been  prepared  for 
that  accident !  but  the  Musgraves  had 
plenty  of  people  to  take  care  of  them, 
and  there  seemed  no  need  for  a  new 
providential  agency  to  give  them  warn- 
ing of  unsuspected  arrivals.  She  put 
some  more  pins  into  little  Mary's  frock 
— the  two  sides  of  the  little  bodice  never 
would  come  the  same.  She  pulled  at 
them,  measured  them,  repinned  them,  but 
could  not  get  them  right. 

"  I  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  John 
Musgrave,"  she  said  with  a  pin  in  her 
mouth.  "What  was  it  he  did  that  he 
had  to  run  away  ?" 

"  My  dear  Kmily !  don't  do  that,  for 
heaven's  sake — you  frighten  me ;  and 
besides  it  is  not — pretty — it  is  not  be- 
coming  " 

"  I  think  I  am  old  enough  by  this  time 
to  know  what  is  becoming,"  said  Mrs. 
Pennithorne  with  some  wrath,  yet  grow- 
ing red  as  she  took  out  the  i)ins.  She 
was  conscious  that  it  was  not  lady-like, 
and  felt  that  this  was  the  word  her  hus- 
band meant  to  use.  **  If  you  know  the 
trouble  it  is  to  get  both  sides  the  same," 
she  added,  forgetting  her  resentment  in 
vexation.  It  was  a  troublesome  job. 
There  are  some  people  in  whose  hands 
everything  goes  wrong.  Mrs.  Pen  shed 
a  tear  or  two  over  the  refractory  frock. 

"  My  dear  !  I  hope  it  is  not  my  inno- 
cent remark " 

"  Oh  no,  it  is  not  any  innocent  remark. 
It  is  so  troublesome.  Just  when  I 
thought  I  had  got  it  quite  straight !  But 
what  do  you  know  about  such  things  ? 
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You  have  nothing  to  say  to  Mary's  frock. 
You  never  would  notice,  I  believe,  if  she 
had  not  one  to  her  back,  or  wore  the 
same  old  rag  year  after  year " 

"  Yes,  Emily,  I  should  notice,"  said 
Mr.  Pen  with  some  compunction  ;  "  and 
I  am  very  sorry  that  you  should  have  so 
much  trouble.  Send  for  Miss  Price  to- 
morrow, and  I  will  pay  her  out  of  my 
own  money.  You  must  not  take  it  of! 
the  house." 

"Oh,  William!  William!"  said  his 
wife,  *'  who  is  it  that  will  suffer  if  your 
own  money,  as  you  call  it,  runs  out  ? 
Do  you  think  I  am  so  inconsiderate  as 
only  to  think  of  what  I  have  for  the 
house  !  Isn't  it  all  one  purse,  and  will 
it  not  be  th.e  children  that  will  suffer 
eventually  whoever  pays  ?  No,  your 
money  shall  not  be  spent  to  save  me 
trouble.  What  is  the  good  of  us  but  to 
take  trouble  ?"  said  Mrs.  Pen  with 
heroic  fortitude. 

Mr.  Pen  sighed.  Perhaps  he  was 
more  conscious  of  the  litter  of  dressmak- 
ing than  of  this  fine  sentiment.  But 
anyhow  he  did  not  give  any  applause  to 
the  heroine.  He  left  indeed  this  family 
subject  altogether,  and  after  a  moment- 
ary pause,  said  half  to  himself,  "  John 
Musgrave's  children  !  Who  could  have 
thought  it !  And  how  strange  it  all 
is " 

"  Really,  Mr.  Pennithorne,"  said  his 
wife,  offended,  "  it  is  too  much.  I  don't 
believe  you  think  one  half  so  much  of 
your  own  children  as  of  those  Musgraves. 
What  did  they  ever  do  for  us  ?'* 

"  They  did  this  for  us,  my  dear.  That 
but  for  them  I  should  not  have  had  a 
home  to  offer  you — nor  a  family  at  all," 
said  the  vicar  with  a  little  warmth.  "  I 
might  have  been  still  travelling  with  boys 
about  the  world " 

"  Oh,  William,  not  with  your  talents," 
said  his  wife,  looking  at  him  with  admir- 
ation. With  all  her  fretfulness  and  in- 
sensibility to  those  fine  points  of  internal 
arrangement  for  which  he  had  a  half- 
developed,  half-subdued  laste,  Emily 
had  still  a  great  admiration  for  her  hus- 
band. Now  Mary  Musgrave,  who  was, 
unknown  to  either,  her  spiritual  rival, 
had  no  admiration  for  good  Mr.  Pen  at 
all.  This  gave  the  partner  of  his  life  an 
infinite  advantage.  His  voice  softened 
as  he  replied,  shaking  his  head  : 

*•  Unfortunately,  my  love,  other  people 


do  not  appreciate  my  talents  as  you 
do." 

"  That  is  because  they  don't  know  you 
so  well,"  she  said  with  flattering  prompt- 
itude. Mr.  Pennithome  drew  a  chair  to 
the  fire  and  sat  down.  It  was  but  rarely 
that  he  received  this  domestic  adulation  ; 
but  it  warmed  him,  and  did  him  good. 

"Ah,  tny  dear,  I  fear  I  must  not  lay 
that  flattering  unction  to  my  soul,"  he 
said. 

"  You  are  too  modest,  William  ;  I  have 
always  said  you  were  too  modest,"  said 
Mrs.  Pennithorne,  returning  good  for 
evil.  How  little  notice  he  had  taken  of 
her  fine  heroic  feeling  and  self-abnega- 
tion !  Women  are  more  generous  ;  she 
behaved  very  differently  to  him.  And 
the  fact  was,  he  very  soon  began  to  think 
that  old  Mr.  Musgrave  had  made  use  of 
him,  and  given  him  a  very  poor  return. 
The  vicarage  was  not  much — and  the 
Squire  had  never  attempted  to  do  any- 
thing more.  It  is  sweet  to  be  told  that 
you  are  above  your  fate — that  Provi- 
dence owed  you  something  better.  He 
roused  himself  up,  however,  after  a  time 
out  of  that  unwholesome  state  of  self- 
complacency.  "  What  a  strange  state  of 
affairs  it  is,  Emily,"  he  said.  He  was 
not  in  the  habit  of  making  his  wife  his 
confidante  on  matters  that  concerned  the 
Musgraves,  but  in  a  moment  of  weakness 
his  resolution  was  overcome.  "  What  a 
painful  state  of  affairs  !  Mr.  Musgrave 
knows  of  the  coming  of  these  children, 
but  he  takes  no  notice,  and  whether  she 
is  to  be  allowed  to  keep  them  or  not " 

"  Dear  me,  think  of  having  to  get  per- 
mission from  your  father  at  her  time  of 
life,"  said  Mrs.  Pennithome,  with  a  naive 
pity.  "  And  whom  did  he  marry,  Wil- 
liam, and  what  sort  of  a  person  was  their 
mother.^  I  don't  think  you  ever  told 
me  that." 

"  Their  mother  was — John's  wife  ;  I 
must  have  told  you  of  her.  She  was  not 
the  person  his  family  wished.  But  that 
often  happens,  my  dear.  It  is  no  sign 
that  a  man  is  a  bad  man  because  he  may 
make  what  you  may  call  a  mistaken 
choice." 

"  My  dear  William,"  said  Mrs.  Pen, 
whh  authority,  "there  is  nothing  that 
shows  a  man*s  character  so  much  as  the 
wife  he  chooses ;  my  mother  always  said 
so.  It  is  the  best  test  if  he  is  a  nice 
feeling  man  or  not,"  the  vicar's  wife  said 
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blandly,  with  a  little  cousin's  smile  upon 
her  face. 

Mr.  Pennithorae  made  no  reply. 
There  was  something  humorous  in  this 
innocent  little  speech,  considering  who 
the  speaker  was,  to  anyone  who  knew. 
But  then  nobody  knew ;  scarcely  even 
Mr.  Pcnnithorne  himself,  who  at  this 
moment  was  so  soothed  by  his  wife's 
''  appreciation,"  that  he  felt  himself  the 
most  devoted  of  husbands.  He  shook 
his  head  a  little,  deprecating  the  implied 
condemnation  of  his  old  pupil ;  for  the 
moment  he  did  not  think  of  himself. 

"  Now  that  we  are  sitting  together,  and 
really  comfortable  for  once  in  a  way," 
said  Mrs.  Pennithome,  dropping  Mary's 
bodice  with  all  the  pins,  and  drawing 
her  chair  a  little  nearer  to  the  fire  ;  **  it 
does  not  happen  very  often — tell  me, 
William,  what  it  is  all  about,  and  what 
John  Musgrave  has  done." 

Again  the  vicar  shook  his  head.  **  It's 
a  long  story,"  he  said,  reluctantly. 

"  You  tell  things  so  nicely,  William,  I 


sha'n't  think  it  long;  and  think  how 
strange  it  is,  knowing  so  much  about 
people,  and  yet  not  knowing  any- 
thing. And  of  course  I  shall  have  to  sec 
the  children.  Poor  little  things,  not  to 
be  sure  of  shelter  in  their  grandfather's 
house !  but  they  will  always  have  a 
friend  in  you." 

"  They  will  have  Mary ;  what  can  they 
want  more  if  they  have  her  V*  he  said 
suddenly,  with  a  fervor  which  surprised 
his  wife ;  then  blushed  and  faltered  as 
he  caught  her  eye.  What  right  had  he 
to  speak  of  Miss  Musgrave  so  1  Mrs. 
Pennithome  stared  a  little,  but  the  slip 
did  not  otherwise  trouble  her,  for  she  saw 
no  reason  for  the  exaggerated  respect 
with  which  the  squire's  daughter  was 
treated.  Why  should  not  she  be  called 
Mary — was  it  not  her  name  ? 

"  Mary  indeed  !  what  does  she  know 
about  children }  But,  William,  I  am 
waiting,  and  this  is  the  question — ^What 
did  John  Musgrave  do .?" 

(To  be  continued.) 
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The  newspapers  inform  the  public  of 
what  is  done  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
All  the  speeches  are  duly  chronicled,  and 
the  course  of  business  is  duly  reported. 
But  the  inner  working  of  the  machinery 
is  not  laid  bare,  and  as  little  is  really 
known  of  it  outside  the  House  as  the 
works  of  a  clock  are  known  by  merely 
looking  at  the  dial-plate,  and  seeing  the 
movement  of  the  hands.  It  is,  we  think, 
not  unnatural  that  people  should  wish  to 
understand  something  of  the  machinery, 
and  get  a  glimpse,  as  it  were,  into  the 
interior  of  the  Commons  House  of  Parlia- 
ment, where  so  many  mighty  interests 
are  at  stake,  and  so  many  questions 
which  affect  the  wellbeing  of  the  com- 
munity are  determined. 

What  would  we  not  give  for  a  full  and 
authentic  account  of  the  working  of  the 
Boule  at  Athens,  and  the  Senate  at  Rome 
— of  the  rules  which  regulated  their  pro- 
ceedings, and  the  mode  in  which  they 
carried  on  their  business  from  day  to 
day  }  Take,  for  instance,  the  Senate  of 
Kome.  How  was  the  order  in  which 
senators  were  to  speak  determined } 
"VN'hat  analogy  was  there   between   the 


position  of  the  Princeps  Senatus  and  that 
of  the  modem  leader  of  the  House? 
How  many  were  a  quorum  f  How  came 
there  to  be  "  senators  of  the  foot,"  Sena- 
tores  Pedarii,  who,  we  are  told,  had  the 
right  to  speak  but  not  to  vote,  but  when 
the  others  had  voted  might  step  over  and 
join  the  one  or  the  other  party  which 
had  already  voted } — ^for  what  purpose  ? 
— ^what  was  the  exact  force  of  a  Senatus 
Consultum  as  distinguished  from  a  Lex .' 
These,  and  many  other  questions  we 
should  like  to  have  satif(factorily  ans- 
wered ;  but  the  night  of  antiquity  has 
settled  over  them,  and  we  can  only  grope 
in  the  dark,  and  by  the  aid  of  such  criti- 
cal acumen  as  scholars  can  supply,  guess 
blindly  where  we  desire  eagerly  accurate 
information. 

Happily  we  have  for  the  *  Law  Privi- 
leges, Proceedings,  and  Usage '  of  Parlia- 
ment, an  admirable  guide  in  the  exhaust- 
ive work  of  Sir  Erskine  May,  of  which 
it  is  hardly  an  exaggeration  to  say  that 
it  is  the  Bible  of  the  two  Houses  of  Pax^ 
liament,  and  is  more  often  referred  to 
there  in  cases  of  difficulty  than  any  other 
book.     But  it  is  a  bulky  volume,  not 
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much,  we  suspect,  read  by  the  general 
public;  and  some  things  of  which  we 
propose  to  speak  could  not  find  a  place 
there,  for  they  are,  perhaps,  beneath  the 
dignity  of  a  grave  and  learned  treatise, 
and  yet  not  without  interest,  as  showing 
the  mode  and  manner  in  which  the 
representatives  of  the  constituencies  of 
this  great  empire  comport  themselves  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  At  all  events, 
we  think  we  shall  be  doing  a  service  to 
the  public  if  we  venture  to  bring  under 
their  notice,  in  easy  gossiping  fashion, 
some  of  the  peculiarities  and  manner  of 
transacting  public  affairs  in  that  honora- 
ble House.  We  do  not  intend  to  observe 
any  formal  order  in  our  remarks ;  and  it 
must  be  remembered  that  our  limits  will 
not  allow  us  to  do  more  than  touch 
lightly  upon  many  of  the  topics  which 
are  elaborately  discussed  in  the  work  of 
Sir  Erskine  May.  What  we  propose  is 
to  sketch  a  kind  of  Flemish  interior,  and 
exhibit  the  House  of  Commons  in  its  or- 
dinary work-a-day  dress. 

The  rows  of  cushioned  benches  that 
run  down  each  side  of  the  House  are 
divided  crossways,  at  a  distance  about 
one-third  of  the  whole  length,  by  a  nar- 
row passage,  called  the  Gangway,  which 
used  to  have  a  more  important  signifi- 
cance than  at  present  when  parties  are 
not  so  sharply  defined,  although  even 
now  it  indicates  a  certain  line  of  separa- 
tion in  politics.  Above  the  gangway,  on 
the  Ministerial  side,  are  supposed  to  sit 
the  most  thorough-going  supporters  of 
the  Government,  while  below  it  sit  those 
who  profess  to  be  more  independent,  and 
give  a  general  but  not  indiscriminate 
vote  to  the  Ministry.  Not  diat  the  line 
is  too  strictly  drawn,  and  it  is,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  a  cross-division,  like  that  of 
the  famous  one  of  bread  into  white 
bread,  black  bread,  and  French  rolls— ^ 
for  it  would  be  easy  to  name  members 
who  sit  above  the  gangway  and  occa- 
sionally speak  and  vote  against  particu- 
lar measures  of  the  Government;  and 
still  more  easy  to  name  some  below  the 
gangway  to  whom  the  word  of  a  Minis- 
ter is  law,  and  who  have  never  been 
guilty  of  the  crime  of  thinking  the  Gov- 
ernment in  the  wrong. 

The  same  general  distinction  does  not 
apply  so  strongly  to  the  Opposition  side 
of  the  House.  The  front  row  there 
above  the  gangway  is  occupied  by  the 


ex-Ministers ;  but  behind  them  sit  many 
who,  if  the  whirligig  of  fortune  brought 
those  ex-Ministers  into  power,  would 
give  them  a  good  deal  of  trouble  by 
their  speeches  and  their  votes.  Below 
the  gangway,  however,  on  the  Opposition 
(now  the  Liberal)  side,  the  more  Ad- 
vanced Liberals,  or  Radicals,  as  they 
used  to  be  called  (although  the  name  is 
falling  into  disuse),  range  themselves 
with  •undoubted  preference.  There  sit 
Sir  Charles  Dilke,  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson,Mr. 
MXaren,  Mr.  Rylands,  Mr.  Mundella, 
Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Richard,  Mr.  Peter 
Taylor,  Mr.  Joseph  Cowen,  Professor 
Fawcett,  and  others,  who  are  likely  to 
cause  no  little  embarrassment  to  anv 
Liberal  Government  which  asks  for  a 
majority  on  which  it  can  steadily  rely. 
There  also,  either  on  the  front  bench  or 
on  that  immediately  behind  it,  cluster 
the  Irish  members,  whose  watchword  is 
Home  Rule. 

^  It  is  a  rule  that  no  one  may  cross  an 
imaginary  line  drawn  between  the  Speak- 
er and  a  member  who  is  addressing  the 
House.  When  we  say  **  addressing  the 
House,**  we  mean,  addressing  the  Speak- 
er ;  for  every  member  who  speaks,  un- 
less he  is  merely  asking  a  question,  is 
supposed  to  address  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
not  the  assembly.  And  hence  the  reason 
of  the  rule  just  alluded  to.  As  the 
Speaker  is  the  person  addressed,  it  would 
be  an  act  of  rudeness  to  interpose  the 
body  between  him  and  the  member  who 
is  speaking  to  him.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, in  the  heat  of  debate  a  member 
(especially  if  he  be  a  new  member)  for- 
gets that  he  is  speaking  to  the  Speaker, 
and  apostrophises  his  audience ;  and  we 
have  more  than  once  heard  an  excited 
member,  full  of  recollections  of  some 
meeting  of  his  constituents,  say  "  Gen- 
tlemen !*'  instead  of  "  Sir  !'* — an  impro* 
priety  at  once  rebuked  by  loud  cries  of 
Order!  order!*'  As  the  rule  about 
not  crossing  the  line  would  sometimes 
necessitate  a  rather  tortuous  circumnav- 
igation to  enable  a  member  to  reach  his 
seat,  it  is  amusing  to  see  how  it  is  evaded 
by  ducking  the  head  and  stooping  and 
almost  creeping  along  until  the  pomt  of 
danger  is  passed. 

No  one  may  rise  from  his  seat  either 
to  speak  or  change  his  place,  or  leave 
the  House,  without  taking  of!  his  hat. 
In  other  words,  whenever  he  is  upon  his 
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legs,  he  must  be  uncovered.  And  he 
may  not  cross  the  floor  or  walk  up  or 
down  the  House  on  entering  or  leaving 
it  without  making  a  bow  or  obeisance, 
as  it  is  called  in  parliamentary  language, 
to  the  Speaker.  But  let  not  the  unini- 
tiated imagine  that  it  is  a  Sir  Charles 
Grandison  bow.  The  merest  inclination 
of  the  head  is  sufficient;  and  it  often 
looks  more  like  a  familiar  nod  to  the 
awful  occupant  of  the  chair  than  af  dig- 
nified homage  to  his  authority.  But 
still,  however  done,  it  is  a  mark  of  re- 
spect, and  contributes  something  to  the 
preservation  of  order  and  decorum. 
But  as  in  the  House  of  I^ords  the  wool- 
sack is  not  part  of  the  House,  so  in  the 
House  of  Commons  there  are  within  its 
sacred  precincts  (exclusive  of  the  lob- 
bies) spaces  where  a  degree  of  liberty  is 
allowed  that  is  denied  elsewhere.  On 
entering  the  House,  you  will  see  a  line 
drawn  across  the  matting  of  the  floor 
from  the  seat  occupied  by  the  sergeant- 
at-arms  to  the  opposite  bench,  and  with- 
in this  line  members  may  5A?//^/ with  their 
hats  off  and  listen  to  the  debate ;  but 
outside  of  it  they  must  sifj  or  be  in- 
stantly called  to  **  order."  They  can- 
not, however,  address  the  House  in  this 
position  ;  but  if  they  wish  to  do  so,  must 
go  to  one  of  the  benches  and  speak  from 
that  place.  When  Mr.  Plimsoll  began 
his  impassioned  attack  on  the  Ministry 
for  withdrawing  their  Merchant  Shipping 
Bill  in  the  session  of  1875,  he  was  stand- 
ing at  the  door,  but  he  had  to  move  to  the 
benches  and  continue  his  philippic  there. 
There  is  also  within  the  House  a  space 
behind  the  Speaker's  chair  where  mem- 
bLTs  may  stand  with  their  hats  on — ^thc 
reason  of  which,  we  suppose,  is,  that  as 
it  is  a  physical  impossibility  for  Mr. 
Speaker  to  see  them,  they  can  show  him 
no  disrespect  by  being  covered. 

As  the  body  of  the  House  is  by  no 
means  large  enough  to  hold  all  the  mem- 
bers on  a  full  night,  the  overflow  must 
betake  itself  to  the  galleries,  and  mem- 
bers may  speak  from  them,  although  we 
never  saw  such  a  case  actually  happen. 
The  general  attitude  of  the  occupants  of 
the  benches  is  hardly  that  which  a  sculp- 
tor or  a  painter  would  approve  of.  Per- 
haps we  may  best  describe  it  as  that  of 
undignified  ease.  Some  with  hats  on, 
and  some  with  hats  off,  they  may  be  seen 
lolling,  lounging,  sleeping,  and  even 
gently  snoring.     A  favorite  attitude*- of 


one  distinguished  member  is  to  sit  with 
his  legs  crossed,  and  beat  time  with  his 
foot  to  some  imaginary  tune. 

Every  variety  of  costume  is  admissi- 
ble— from  the  evening  dress-coat  and 
white  neckcloth,  which  frequently  ap- 
pears after  dinner,  to  the  pea-jacket  and 
wide-awake — the  latter  happily  confined 
to  very  few.  When  an  embassy  from 
Carthage  entered  the  Senate-house  at 
Rome,  and  saw  the  Conscript  Fathers 
seated  in  their  curule-chairs,  they  were 
so  struck  with  their  flowing  latidaves^  the 
gravity  of  their  aspect,  and  the  dignity 
of  their  demeanor,  that  they  exclaimed, 
"  This  is  an  assembly  of  kings !"  If  a 
Chinese  embassy  were  to  look  down  from 
the  gallery  of  the  House  of  Commons 
upon  the  scene  below,  with  members 
bustling  in  and  out  and  across  the  House, 
as  if  it  were  an  ant-hill — with  its  cries  of 
**  Order,"  and  cheers  and  counter-cheers, 
the  frequently  loud  buzz  of  conversation, 
and  sometimes  inarticulate  groans — we 
fear  that  it  would  be  inclined  to  think 
that  it  was  gazing  upon  a  body  of  noisyi 
school-boys.  But  if  a  question  of  pro- 
found interest  is  asked — say,  for  instance, 
as  to  the  result  of  the  Conference  at 
Constantinople  —  then  instantly  all  is 
mute  silence  and  fixed  attention.  You 
might  hear  a  pin  drop  or  a  mouse  stir, 
and  the  faces  of  all  the  members  are 
turned  with  eager  and  painful  interest  to 
the  speaker. 

Formerly  the  outside  lobby  was  open 
to  strangers  who  had,  or  pretended  to 
have,  business  with  members.  But  the 
inconvenience  of  the  crowd  was  felt  to 
be  such  that  they  are  now  excluded,  and 
wait  in  the  <^utside  passage  or  hall  until 
summoned  by  one  of  the  door-keepers, 
who  applies  his  mouth  to  a  speaking- 
tube  when  the  member  who  is  asked  for 
is  ready  to  receive  the  applicant.  When 
a  debate  on  a  subject  of  great  interest  is 
expected,  the  outside  passages  are  filled 
by  an  impatient  crowd,  provided  with 
orders  for  the  strangers'  gallery  ;  and  as 
these  vastly  exceed  the  number  of  pla- 
ces, the  order  of  admission  is  determined 
by  ballot  amongst  the  strangers.  There 
is,  besides,  a  Speaker's  gallery  for  peers, 
foreign  ambassadors,  and  those  whose 
names  have  been  previously  entered  in 
a  book  kept  for  the  purpose. 

We  shAll  now  say  something  of  the 
mode  of  procedure  on  an  ordinary  night. 

Ikfore  the  Speaker  takes  the  chair,  the 
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first  thing  done  is  to  have  prayers  said 
by  the  chaplain.  They  are  short  and 
well-chosen  :  one  for  the  Queen,  another 
for  the  "royal  family,  and  a  third  for  the 
Commons,  praying  the  Almighty  to  grant 
that  their  deliberations  may  be  conduct- 
ed "without  prejudice,  favor,  or  partial 
affection."  These  are  followed  by  the 
collect,  *^  Prevent  us,  O  Lord,"  and  the 
whole  occupies  less  than  ten  minutes. 
Only  those  members  who  are  present  at 
prayers  have  a  right  to  keep  the  seats 
they  have  chosen  for  the  rest  of  the  sit- 
ting. This  is  done  by  depositing  a  card, 
on  which  the  name  is  written,  in  a  little 
brass  groove  on  the  rim  of  the  bench ; 
and  however  long  the  member  may  be 
absent  afterwards,  whenever  he  returns, 
the  seat,  although  it  may  in  the  mean 
time  have  been  occupied  by  another,  is 
invariably  given  up  to  him.  But  how  is 
a  member  to  secure  a  particular  seat  at 
prayers  ?  Several  may  have  a  fancy  for 
it,  and  this  might  lead  to  unseemly  jost- 
ling and  controversy.  It  is  managed 
thus :  At  any  time  before  the  meeting  of 
the  House,  a  member  may  place  his  hat 
on  a  seat,  and  this  is  a  token  (always  re- 
spected) that  he  intends  to  occupy  the 
seat  at  prayers ;.  and  if  he  does  so,  but 
not  otherwise,  he  retains  it  as  we  have 
already  mentioned.  A  practice  of  late 
has  been  creeping  in  of  making  a  glove 
or  a  bundle  of  papers  do  duty  for  a  hat ; 
but  this  is  improper,  and,  in  fact,  con- 
trary to  rule,  for  the  presence  of  the  hat 
is  supposed  to  indicate  that  its  owner  is 
somewhere  in  the  building,  and  merely 
absent  for  the  moment ;  whereas  an  old 
glove  might  be  put  there  by  himself  or 
a  friend,  or  one  of  the  policemen  on 
duty,  at  any  time  in  the  morning,  al- 
though the  owner  of  the  glove  might  then 
be  miles  away,  and  thus  an  unfair  advan- 
tage would  be  gained.  But  we  are  glad 
to  know  that  the  door-keepers  have  be- 
come alive  to  this ;  and  we  have  seen 
them  walk  off  with  the  gloves  or  papers, 
for  the  well-settled  reason  that  such  waifs 
and  strays  are  not  allowed  to  keep  a 
seat.  Of  course  a  trick  might  be  played 
if  an  M.r.  kept  an  old  hat  on  the  prem- 
ises for  the  purpose,  and  got  a  friend  to 
put  it  on  a  particular  seat  while  he  was 
himself  away.  But,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  embarrassment  of  his  having  to  deal 
with  two  hats — the  one  in  his  hand  and 
the  other  on  the  seat — when  he  entered 


the  House,  this  would  imply  an  unfair- 
ness of  which  no  gentleman  would  be 
guilty.  But  it  is  not  in  all  cases  neces- 
sary to  secure  beforehand  a  seat.  Even 
without  the  agency  of  th^  hat  and  card, 
by  courtesy  particular  seats  are  consid- 
ered to  be  appropriated  to  members  who 
have  long  been  in  the  habit  of  using 
them,  and  they  are  yielded  to  them  with- 
out a  murmur  when  they  enter  the  House 
at  any  time.  Who  would  think  of  keep- 
ing the  seat  of  the  venerable  Nestor  of 
the  House,  Mr.  Henley,  at  the  extreme 
end  of  the  third  bench  above  the  gang- 
way on  the  Ministerial  side,  when  he 
comes  to  take  possession  of  it  ?  And  as 
a  general  rule,  even  in  placing  the  hat 
before  prayers,  respect  is  paid  to  the 
customary  usage  as  regards  a  seat,  and 
it  is  seldom  that  any  difficulty  occurs. 

When  the  prayers  are  over,  the  chap- 
lain walks  out  of  the  House  backwards, 
bowing,  all  the  way  ;  and  if  forty  mem- 
bers, including  himself,  are  present,  the 
Speaker  takes  the  chair.  If  the  members 
look  suspiciously  few,  he  counts  them, 
and  if  they  do  not  muster  forty,  except 
on  Wednesdays,  the  House  immediately 
adjourns.  We  say  "  except  on  Wednes- 
days," when  the  House  meets  at  12 
o'clock,  and  there  is  this  curious  rule. 
Every  member  who  attends  prayers  on 
those  mornings  must  wait  imprisoned  in 
the  House  until  four  o'clock,  unless  the 
number  forty  is  sooner  made  up.  This 
makes  members  rather  shy  of  being  pres- 
ent at  prayers  on  a  Wednesday  when  it 
seems  likely  that  the  attendance  will  be 
very  thin.  We  ourselves  were  once 
caught  in  this  way,  and  when  we  were 
innocently  about  to  leave  the  House  we 
were  stopped  by  the  sergeant-at-arms 
with  a  molliter  manus^  and  compelled  to 
stay.  Since  then  we  have  been  more  wary, 
and  have  declined  pressing  invitations 
"  just  to  go  in  and  make  a  House." 

The  first  thing  done  after  prayers  is 
the  Private  Business.  But  what  is  that  ? 
Is  not  all  business  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons of  a  public  nature?  Not  so. 
There  are  Public  Bills  and  Private  Bills. 
By  Private  Bills  are  meant  such  as  do 
not  affect  the  whole  community,  but  only 
particular  interests — for  instance,  Rail- 
way, Canal,  Gas,  Water,  ard  Private  Es- 
tate Bills.  These  Bills,  when  they  have 
been  read  a  second  time  in  the  House, 
are  referred  to  Select  Committees  up- 
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stairs,  who  take  evidence  and  examine 
witnesses,  and  report  to  the  House 
whether  the  preamble  is  proved,  and  the 
Bill  as  amended  by  them  ought  to  pass. 
The  Chairman«of  each  Committee,  at  the 
close  of  its  labors,  comes  to  the  Bar  of 
the  House  and  holds  up  in  his  hand  the 
Report.  The  Speaker,  seeing  him,  calls 
on  him  by  name.  He  states  what  he 
has  in  his  hand,  and  then  walks  up  the 
floor  and  deposits  it  on  the  table.  The 
next  step  is  the  consideration  of  the  Bill 
as  amended  by  the  Committee ;  and  their 
amendments  are  generally,  but  not 
always,  adopted  as  a  matter  of  course. 
We  say  "  not  always,"  for  it  is  open  to 
any  member  to  object  to  the  further  pro- 
gress of  the  Bill ;  and  we  have  known 
instances  where,  notwithstanding  the  re- 
port of  a  Select  Committee  in  its  favor, 
a  Private  Bill  has  been  rejected  by  the 
House  at  large.  The  management  of 
these  Private  Bills  in  the  House  is  in- 
trusted to  a  member  appointed  by  the 
Speaker,  and  this  duty  has  for  many 
years  been  discharged  ably  and  assidu- 
ously by  Sir  Charles  Forster,  M.P.  for 
Walsall. 

Next  comes  the  presentation  of  Peti- 
tions. But  stop !  What  do  we  hear  ? 
What  happens  now  ?  The  door  of  the 
House  is  suddenly  closed,  and  three  loud 
knocks  are  heard.  "  Open  sesame  r  and 
one  of  the  door-keepers  comes  forward, 
and  in  a  stentorian  voice  calls  out,  **  Black 
Rod."  Slowly,  with  many  bows,  up  walks, 
with  a  cocked  hat  in  one  hand  and  a 
sort  of  sceptre  in  the  other,  a  gentleman 
dressed  in  black  shorts,  and,  like  Roland 
the  Just,  **  with  ribbands  in  his  shoes," 
who,  reaching  the  table,  and  bowing  to 
the  Speaker,  informs  "this  honorable 
House"  that  the  Lords  desire  their  pres- 
ence to  hear  a  Royai  Commission  read 
or  the  Royal  Assent  given  to  some  Bills. 
He  then  goes  backwards  out  of  the 
House,  bowing  all  the  way,  and  we  think 
it  requires  some  practice  and  dexterity 
to  do  this  without  tumbling.  The 
Speaker  then  leaves  the  chair;  and,  ac- 
companied by  a  posse  com  i tat  us  of  such 
members  as  choose  to  follow  him,  goes 
to  the  Lords,  and  the  House  waits  in 
confused  groups  until  he  returns. 

But  yet  another  unwonted  apparition  ! 
Suddenly  a  thick  brass  bar  is  drawn 
across  the  House  from  the  Serjeant's 
seat  to  the  opposite  bench,  and  two  gen- 


tlemen clad  in  scarlet  present  themselves 
behind  it — one  of  them  with  a  paper  in 
his  hand.  **  What  have  you  there,  Mr. 
Sheriff  ?"  asks  the  Speaker ;  aftid  the 
answer  is,  "  A  petition  from  the  Corpora- 
tion of  London."  "  Let  it  be  brought 
up  and  laid  upon  the  table."  The  two 
red-cloaked  gentlemen  then  hand  the 
petition  to  one  of  the  clerks,  who  takes 
it  to  the  table,  and  they  retire.  These 
were  the  two  sheriffs  of  London,  who, 
as  all  lawyers  know,  make  the  one  sheriff 
of  Middlesex — the  only  case,  so  far  as 
we  are  aware,  of  '*  two  single  gentlemen 
rolled  into  one."  From  time  immemori- 
al it  has  been  the  custom  of  the  Corpo- 
ration of  London  to  present  their  peti- 
tions by  the  hands  of  the  sheriffs  in  this 
fashion ;  and  petitions  from  the  Corpo- 
ration of  Dublin  are  presented  by  their 
Lord  Mayor  in  like  manner.  It  was 
once  proposed  by  Lord  Cochrane  that 
the  same  privilege  should  be  extended 
to  the  Lord  Provost  of  Edinburgh,  but 
he  was  unsuccessful.  Mr.  Tiemey,  who 
opposed  the  motion,  said  "that  the 
Scotch  were  generally  thought  a  prudent 
people,  and  the  Corporation  of  Edin- 
burgh would  know  better  than  to  send 
their  Provost  four  hundred  miles  to  pre- 
sent a  petition."  But  that  was  before 
the  days  of  railways.  Once  the  mace  of 
the  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin  was  on  such 
an  occasion  brought  into  the  House,  but 
it  was  ordered  to  be  removed.  No  mace 
but  that  of  the  House  itself,  which  Crom- 
well so  irreverently  called  a  **  bauble," 
may  awe  the  sight  of  the  Commons  of 
England.  Long  may  the  custom  con- 
tinue, so  far  as  regards  the  Corporation 
of  London  ;  for  it  is  the  laudable  prac- 
tice of  the  sheriffs  then  to  give  an  excel- 
lent dinner  in  the  dining-room  of  the 
House  to  such  of  the  members  as  they 
may  choose  to  invite.  Whether  the  ex- 
pense of  this  comes  from  the  pockets  of 
the  sheriffs  or  the  funds  of  the  Corpora- 
tion, we  know  not,  and  have  never  cared 
to  inquire. 

But  npw  as  to  Petitions.  We  fear  that 
the  public  would  be  a  little  scandalised 
if  they  saw  the  way  in  which  they  are 
generally  dealt  with.  There  are  two 
carpet-bags  hanging  on  each  side  of  the 
table ;  and  the  usual  practice  is  not  to 
rise  and  announce  the  presentation  of  a 
petition,  but  silently  drop  it  into  one  of 
the  bags.    The  member  charged  with  it 
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first  writes  his  name  on  the  petition  it- 
self, and  then  writes  his  name  and  the 
subject-matter  as  shortly  as  possible  on 
two  pieces  of  paper,  one  of  which  is 
handed  by  a  messenger  of  the  House  to 
a  reporter  of  the  *  Times,'  and  the  other 
to  the  reporters  of  the  other  newspapers 
in  the  gallery.  The  House  of  Com- 
mons, therefore,  hears  nothing  of  these 
petitions  ;  but  next  day  they  appear  duly 
chronicled  in  the  newspapers.  But  any 
member  who  likes  to  take  the  trouble, 
and  wishes  to  hear  the  sound  of  his  own 
voice,  may  wait  until  he  is  called  upon 
by  the  Speaker  (from  a  list  of  names  be- 
fore him),  and  rising  in  his  place,  he  then 
mentions  the  name  of  the  petitioners,  and 
the  subject-matter  of  the  petition.  He 
then  walks  to  the  bag  and  deposits  the 
petition  in  it.  He  may,  if  he  choose, 
require  that  the  whole  petition  be  read 
aloud  by  the  clerk  at  the  table ;  but  this 
is  really  an  idle  ceremony,  for  it  is  very 
rarely  that  members  pay  attention  to  it — 
the  buzz  of  conversation  goes  on,  and  it 
is  thought  a  bore  to  listen.  No  comment 
whatever  may  be  made  on  a  petition 
(unless,  indeed,  notice  is  taken  of  some- 
thing objectionable  in  it).  It  must  be 
presented,  and  that  is  all.  All  of  them 
are  referred  afterwards  to  a  Committee 
on  Public  Petitions,  who  classify  and  ar- 
range them,  counting  the  number  of 
signatures,  and  deciding  which  of  them 
they  consider  of  sufficient  importance 
and  interest  to  print.  These  are  sent  in 
due  course,  with  other  Parliamentary 
papers,  to  members  at  their  respective 
addresses. 

From  what  we  have  said,  it  might  be 
thought  that  petitions  are  of  no  use. 
But  this  would  be  a  great  mistake.  Al- 
though little  attention  is  paid  to  them  at 
the  time  of  presentation,  they  become  of 
great  importance  when  the  subject-mat- 
ter to  which  they  refer  is  embodied  in  a 
Bill,  or  a  motion  brought  before  the 
House.  The  number  of  petitions,  and 
the  number  of  signatures  to  them,  for  or 
against  a  particular  measure,  is  gen- 
erally dwelt  upon  with  much  force,  as 
showing  the  state  of  feeling  in  the  coun- 
try on  the  question.  It  is  amusing  to 
see  how  this  argument  is  met  by  those 
who  are  opposed  to  the  views  of  the  pe- 
titioners. They  throw  cold  water  upon 
the  whole  thing.  They  assert  that  noth- 
ing is  easier  than  to  get  up  petitions  on 


any  subject.  They  find  out  that  several 
of  the  signatures  are  written  in  the  same 
hand,  and  they  have  heard  that  paid 
canvassers  have  been  employed  to  pro- 
cure signatures.  In  short,  they  do  all 
they  can  to  minimise  the  effect.  But 
still  the  fact  remains ;  and  if  a  vastly 
preponderating  number  of  petitions  and 
signatures  appears  to  be  in  favor  of  a 
measure,  it  is  impossible  not  to  recognise 
the  weight  that  is  due  to  them.  For  ob- 
vious reasons,  no  member  likes  to  op- 
pose a  Bill  in  favor  of  which  a  majority 
of  his  constituents  have  petitioned.  No 
doubt  the  right  of  petitioning  is  some- 
times abused,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to 
get  up  a  factitious  show  of  popular  feel- 
ing ;  but  it  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
privileges  of  the  free  citizens  of  a  free 
country.  It  is  as  old  as  the  time  of  Ed- 
ward I. — that  is,  the  right  of  petitioning 
Parliament,  although  no  petitions  have 
been  found  addressed  exclusively  to  the 
House  of  Commons  v/hich  are  earlier 
than  the  reign  of  Richard  II. 

The  language  of  petitions  must  be 
temperate  and  respectful,  and  contain  no 
offensive  imputations  upon  the  consti- 
tuted authorities.  They  must  not  allude 
to  debates  in  either  House  of  Parlia- 
ment, nor  to  intended  motions  if  merely 
announced  in  debate ;  but  when  notices 
have  been  given  and  printed  with  the 
votes,  petitions  referring  to  them  maybe 
presented.  If  a  petition  containing  im- 
proper matter  has  been  inadvertently  re- 
ceived, when  attention  is  called  to  this, 
the  order  (usual  in  all  cases)  that  it  do 
lie  upon  the  table,  may  be  read  and  dis- 
charged. There  is  one  rule,  not  suffi- 
ciently known,  that  no  petition  may  pray 
directly  or  indirectly  for  an  advance  of 
public  money ;  and  we  have  had  a  peti- 
tion which  we  had  presented  returned 
to  us  by  the  Committee  on  Petitions  be- 
cause it  violated  this  rule.  It  must  not 
be  supposed  that  we  have  exhausted  this 
part  of  our  subject ;  for  there  are  many 
other  technical  rules,  for  which,  how- 
ever, we  must  refer  those  who  are  curi- 
ous about  the  matter  to  that  great  repos- 
itory of  all  Parliamentary  law,  Sir  Ers- 
kine  May's  book. 

Next  come  Notices  of  Motion.  They 
may  be  notices  of  Questions,  or  Resolu- 
tions, or  Bills,  or  in  fact  almost  any  con- 
ceivable subject  on  which  it  is  desired 
to  take  the  opinion  of  the  House.    Now, 
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here,  we  must  go  a  little  into  detail, 
which  we  will  endeavor  not  to  make 
tedious.  It  may  be  readily  imagined 
that  a  good  m-my  members  are  desirous 
of  bringing  forward  questions  on  a  future 
day,  and  it  is  necessary  that  there  should 
be  some  rule  determining  their  prece- 
dence. First,  however,  let  us  see  what 
days  there  are  available  to  private  mem- 
bers for  this  purpose.  Saturday  is  a  dies 
iwn.  Of  the  other  days,  Mondays  and 
Thursdays  are  absolutely  monopolised 
by  that  boa-constrictor  the  Government, 
and  it  is  hopeless  to  give  notice  of  any 
motion  for  either  of  these  days.  On 
Tuesdays  motions  take  precedence  of 
the  Orders  of  the  Day,  which  Orders 
mean  generally  those  Bills  which  are  ap- 
pointed for  discussion  on  that  particular 
day.  On  Friday,  Supply  is  always  taken, 
but  any  number  of  members  may  give 
notice  of  motion  **  On  Going  into  Sup- 
ply," and  these  will  be  discussed  before 
Supply  in  their  order  of  precedence. 
Wednesday  is  appropriated  absolutely  to 
private  members,  and  it  is  on  that  day 
that  the  private  Bills  introduced  by  them 
are  almost  always  brought  forward  for 
second  reading  and  debate. 

The  first  point  is  to  settle  the  order  of 
precedence,  and  it  is  done  in  the  follow- 
ing manner.  There  is  a  paper  on  the 
table  called  the  Notice  Paper,  on  which 
runs  a  rovy  of  printed  figures  from  i  on- 
wards, witli  a  space  opposite  to  each 
figure  on  which  any  member  may  write 
his  name.  Let  us  suppose  that  20  do 
this.  The  second  clerk  (Mr.  Palgrave) 
then  puts  into  a  box  20  cards  or  pieces 
of  paper,  each  inscribed  with  a  separate 
number;  and  the  third  clerk  (Mr.  Mil- 
man)  hands  the  Notice  Paper  to  the 
Speaker  who  calls  out,  "  Notices  of  Mo- 
tion I"  Mr.  Palgrave  then  drops  his 
hand  into  the  box  and  calls  out  a  num- 
ber, say  5.  The  Speaker  looks  at  the 
Notice  Paper,  sees  what  name  is  opposite 
tnat  number,  and  calls  upon  the  mem- 
ber, who  rises  and  gives  notice  of  the 
motion  which  he  intends  to  bring  for- 
ward, and  the  particular  day  he  selects. 
The  same  process  is  then  gone  through 
with  all  the  other  figures  and  names,  and 
thus  the  order  of  precedence  is  settled. 

The  great  rush  for  notices  is  on  the 
first  day  of  the  Session,  when  private 
members  have  pet  Bills  to  bring  for- 
ward, which  they  fondly  hope  may  after 


the  due  period  of  gestation  come  to  the 
birth,  and  become  Acts  of  Parliament. 
This  is  the  time  for  airing  all  kinds  of 
legislative  crotchets  and  redeeming  prom- 
ises made  to  constituents.  Poor  inno- 
cents !  the  members  little  dream  of 
the  difficulties  in  their  way.  We  shall 
suppose  that  it  is  the  first  day  of 
the  Session,  and  twenty-five  mem- 
bers give  notice  that  they  will  on  the 
morrow  ask  leave  of  the  House  each 
to  bring  in  a  Bill.  To-morrow  comes, 
and  the  Speaker  calls  on  each  in  his 
order  of  precedence,  as  previously  deter- 
mined. He  rises  and  asks  leave  of  the 
House  to  bring  in  his  Bill,  which  as  a 
matter  of  course  is  granted — and  the  Bill 
is  then  supposed  to  be  read  a  first  time, 
although  it  is  not  yet  printed,  and  per- 
haps not  yet  even  drawn. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening,  when  the 
other  business  has  been  disposed  of,  the 
twenty-five  members  march  to  the  bar  of 
the  House,  each  armed  with  a  blank 
sheet  of  foolscap  folded  into  the  shape 
of  a  brief,  and  tied  round  with  a  piece 
of  green  tape,  on  the  back  of  which  are 
written  the  title  of  the  Bill,  and  the 
names  of  the  members  who  are  its  spon- 
sors, of  whom  there  must  be  at  least  two. 
These  "  dummy"  Bills  are  provided  by 
the  officers  of  the  House.  Holding  them 
in  their  hands,  the  twenty-five  members 
stand  in  close  array  at  the  bar  until  each 
is  called  upon  by  the  Speaker  in  turn, 
according  to  his  order  of  precedence, 
and  goes  to  the  table,  when  he  is  asked 
what  day  he  wishes  to  fix  for  the  second 
reading  of  his  Bill.  Now  here  comes 
the  difficulty,  and  the  opportunity  for 
judgment  and  strategy.  The  session 
lasts  from  the  middle  or  earlier  part  of 
February  until  the  middle  of  August. 
This  gives  so  many  weeks,  and  of  course 
so  many  Wednesdays.  But  then  there 
must  be  deducted  the  Easter  and  Whit- 
suntide recess,  Ash  Wednesday,  and  the 
Derby  day,  which  is  always  on  a  Wednes- 
day, and  the  House  does  not  then  sit. 
Any  Wednesday  falling  in  these  periods 
would  be  a  dies  nony  and  the  luckless 
member  who  chose  one  of  them  would 
find  the  House  closed.  Moreover,  to 
choose  a  Wednesday  at  the  fag  end  of  the 
session  would  be  lost  labor ;  for  what 
chance  would  a  private  member  have  if 
he  fixed  the  second  reading  of  his  bill  in 
the  sultry  days  of  July,  with  a  wearied 
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House  and  the  slow  delays  of  subse- 
quent stages,  and  after  that  the  House 
of  Lords  before  him  ?  It  is  therefore 
all-important  to  choose  a  Wednesday  as 
early  as  possible  for  the  second  reading. 
Now  the  members  who  stand  within  the 
first  twelve  or  even  fourteen  can  have 
little  or  no  difficulty,  for  each  may  choose 
a  separate  Wednesday  during  the  first 
twelve  or  fourteen  weeks,  carefully  es- 
chewing those  on  which  they  know  be- 
forehand that  the  House  will  not  sit. 
But  they  must  not  forget  to  note  when 
Easter  falls  and  when  the  Derby  day  is 
likely  to  occur.  The  case,  however,  is 
different  with  those  who  stand  lower 
down  on  the  list.  Each  naturally  wishes 
to  have  the  second  reading  of  his  little 
Bill  taken  before  the  end  of  May  if  pos- 
sible, and  how  can  he  be  sure  that  all 
the  previous  Wednesdays  have  not  been 
already  appropriated  ?  He  must  listen 
attentively  and  hear  what  days  have 
been  chosen  by  those  who  have  gone  be- 
fore him.  Now,  suppose  that  a//  the 
practically  available  Wednesdays  have 
been  appropriated.  What  is  he  to  do  ? 
He  must  on  the  instant  determine  which 
of  those  Wednesdays  seems  most  likely 
to  afford  an  opening  to  squeeze  in  his 
own  Bill.  Of  course  its  second  reading 
can  only  come  in  upon  that  day  after 
some  Bill  which  has  got  precedence  is 
disposed  of.  The  question,  therefore, 
is,  which  of  the  Bills  before  his  is  most 
likely  to  give  rise  to  only  a  short  debate  ? 
To  decide  this  on  the  spot  requires 
quickness,  judgment,  and  discretion. 
For  instance,  suppose  that  a  previous 
Wednesday  has  been  chosen  by  bir  Wil- 
frid Lawson  for  his  Permissive  Bill.  It 
is  quite  certain  that  the  debate  on  this 
will  last  the  whole  day,  and  therefore 
//lat  Wednesday  may  be  dismissed  from 
the  category  of  possibilities.  And  we 
may  say  the  same  of  almost  any  Irish  or 
Scotch  Bill ;  for  the  Irish  are  gluttons 
to  talk,  and  the  Scotch  are  gluttons  to 
fight.  But  possibly  some  English  mem- 
ber may  have  chosen  a  Wednesday  for 
his  Bill,  which  is  o(  a  quiet,  innocent 
character,  not  likely  to  provoke  much 
opposition,  and  no  one  else  has  named 
the  same  day  for  his  own  Bill  to  come 
after  it.  Here  is  a  chance.  "  Surely," 
he  says  to  himself,  **  that  subject  can  not 
take  up  more  than  two  or  three  hours, 
and  I  shall  have  the  rest  of  the  day  for 


introducing  my  own  bantling  to  the  fa- 
vorable notice  of  the  House."  This  is 
no  imaginary  case  :  Experto  crede. 

After  Notices  of  Motion  come  Ques- 
tions. The  order  of  putting  these  is  de- 
termined in  the  same  way  as  the  order 
of  notice  of  motion.  Any  member  who 
has  given  notice  may  put  a  question  to  a 
Minister,  or  indeed  to  any  other  mem- 
ber, upon  any  conceivable  subject  of 
public  interest.  It  is,  however,  a  most 
useful  and  indeed  necessary  rule,  that  no 
member,  either  in  asking  or  answering  a 
question,  may  make  a  speech.  He  must 
indulge  in  no  comments,  but  confine 
himself  strictly  to  question  or  answer. 
Otherwise  it  is  clear  that  a  long  and 
irregular  debate  might  ensue,  and  throw 
all  the  other  business  of  the  night  out  of 
gear.  The  range  and  variety  of  these 
questions  are  surprising,  and  nothing  is 
too  large,  nothing  too  minute,  for  their 
scope.  Some  members  seem  to  employ 
their  time  in  hunting  out  cases  of  sup- 
posed hardship  or  catching  up  rumors  in 
the  newspapers,  for  the  mere  pleasure  of 
catechising  Ministers.  We  think  that 
the  member  of  the  Government  who  is 
most  badgered  in  this  way  is  the  Home 
Secretary.  His  duties  are  so  miscellane- 
ous and  multifarious,  that  almost  every- 
thing is  supposed  to  come  within  his 
knowledge  and  jurisdiction.  But  the 
privilege  of  putting  questions  is  an  ad- 
mirable safety-valve.  It  may  be  called 
the  political  catechism  of  the  Ministry. 
And  many  an  imaginary  grievance  is  thus 
set  at  rest ;  many  an  unfounded  report 
is  authoritatively  contradicted ;  and,  at 
the  same  time,  many  an  obscure  wrong 
is  redressed,  and  many  a  useful  piece  of 
information  is  given.  Indeed,  although 
the  privilege  of  questioning  is  sometimes 
abused,  we  think  it  is  difficult  to  exag- 
gerate its  utility  and  importance. 

Of  course  there  are  different  modes  of 
answering  a  question.  There  is  the  full, 
the  curt,  the  serious,  the  jocular,  the 
courteous,  and  the  sarcastic  manner  of 
reply.  And  the  tone  of  the  voice  may 
convey  a  meaning  which  the  words  do 
not  imply.  Sometimes  the  way  in  which 
a  question  is  answered  is  rather  provok- 
ing to  the  member  who  puts  it ;  and  not 
unfrequently  he  then  rises  and  says  that 
he  will  repeat  it  to-morrow,  or  he  will 
call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  it  on 
some   future  day.    We  think  that   no 
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Minister  should  take  advantage  of  his 
position — which  has  advantages  enough 
— to  try  and  snub  a  member ;  and  yet 
this  has  been  done.  It  is  well  known 
that  Lord  Palmerston  lost  a  good  deal  of 
his  popularity,  and  some  of  his  support 
in  the  House,  by  the  flippant  way  in 
which,  at  one  period  of  his  career  as 
Prime  Minister,  he  answered  questions 
that  were  put  to  him. 

After  the  questions  are  over,  the 
House  proceeds  to  the  Order  of  the 
Day ;  that  is,  a  debate  begins  on  some 
Bill  or  subject  fixed  for  discussion. 

When  several  members  rise  at  the  same 
moment,  in  the  course  of  a  debate,  the 
Speaker  has  the  absolute  right  of  deter- 
mining which  of  them  shall  address  the 
House.  This  is  called  "catching  the 
Speaker's  eye,"  and  happy  is  the  man 
who  succeeds  in  doing  so.  It  is  obvious 
that  it  adords  the  opportunity  for  some 
partiality  and  some  favoritism.  It  is  im- 
possible to  speak  too  highly  of  the  per- 
fect fairness  of  the  present  Speaker  in 
this  respect.  Indeed  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  imagine  that  any  one  could  sur- 
pass him  in  dignity  of  demeanor,  courtesy 
of  manners,  and  complete  impartiality, 
to  say  nothing  of  his  masterly  knowl- 
edge of  all  the  forms  and  usages  of 
the  House.  It  is  a  proud  thing  for 
any  man  to  possess  the  confidence  of  the 
Commons  of  England,  and  to  be  able  to 
rule  such  an  assembly,  even  in  their  most 
heated  moments,  by  that  union  of  suavity 
and  firmness  which  so  eminently  distin- 
guishes the  present  occupant  of  the  chair. 

The  first  commoner  of  the  land,  elect- 
ed by  the  gentlemen-commoners  of  Eng- 
land, has  always  shown  himself,  par  ex- 
ccllencey  a  gentleman  ;  and  no  finer  type 
of  this  was  ever  exhibited  than  in  the 
stately  person  of  the  former  Speaker,  Mr. 
Shaw  Lefevre,  now  Viscount  Eversley. 

As  to  the  rule,  however,  that  the 
Speaker  chooses  whom  he  pleases  to 
speak  out  of  several  rising  at  the  same 
moment,  there  is  one  exception.  By  the 
courtesy  of  the  House,  a  new  member 
who  has  not  yet  spoken  (we  are  not  now 
speaking  of  the  beginning  of  a  new  Par- 
liament, when,  of  course,  all  are  on  an 
equal  footing  in  this  respect)  is  always 
allowed  precedence  ;  and  even  if  a  dozen 
others  rise  at  the  same  time,  the  cry  of 
"  New  member,  new  member,"  resounds 
on  all  sides,  and  the  Speaker  invariably 


calls  upon  him.  But  let  the  new  mem- 
ber beware.  Much,  very  much  depends 
upon  a  first  impression.  He  may  make 
or  mar  his  opportunity.  Not  that  fail- 
ure in  a  first  speech  at  all  implies  failure 
in  the  future.  Remarkable  examples  of 
this,  from  Sheridan  to  Disraeli,  are  too 
well  known  to  be  quoted  here.  But  the 
kind  of  failure  is  the  thing,  to  be  noted. 
If  it  arises  from  nervousness,  timidity,  or 
excessive  modesty,  although  distressing 
at  the  time,  it  proves  nothing  as  to 
future  capability  of  getting  the  ear  of 
the  House.  The  Commons  of  England 
are  a  generous  body,  and  make  every  al- 
lowance for  a  first  attempt  when  they 
see  that  there  is  modesty  and  mere  nerv- 
ousness in  the  speaker.  But  not  so 
when  he  assumes  a  dictatorial,  ambi- 
tious, or  declamatory  style,  with  plenty 
of  fluency  but  little  thought.  The  House 
does  not  like  to  be  lectured  by  anybody, 
and  to  be  lectured  by  a  novice  is  intole- 
rable. Let  the  new  member  banish  from 
his  mind  all  thoughts  of  Demosthenes, 
or  Cicero,  or  Chatham,  or  Pitt,  or  Can- 
ning, or  Gladstone,  and  try  and  remem- 
ber that  he  is  plain  John  Stubbs,  who 
has  something  pertinent  and  useful  to 
say,  and  wishes  to  say  it  in  the  simplest 
and  clearest  language.  Even  this  is 
not  so  easy  as  might  be  supposed.  The 
novelty  of  the  position,  the  awful  sight 
of  two  or  three  hundred  upturned  faces, 
the  chilling  silence  of  the  House,  the 
thought  of  the  reporters  and  the  far- 
distant  constituents  who  are  v/atching  for 
the  effect  of  the  maiden  speech  of  the 
member  of  their  choice ; — all  these  com- 
bined are  enough  to  shake  the  nerves  of 
a  strong  man ;  and  we  should  augur 
badly  for  the  success  of  any  one  who 
rose  to  address  the  House  of  Commons 
for  the  first  time  without  an  inward 
tremor.  Indeed  we  believe  that  very 
few  men  worth  listening  to  ever  speak 
there  without  painful  misgivings  as  to 
how  they  will  acquit  themselves.  We 
have  sometimes  heard  members  take  a 
desponding  view  of  themselves  on  this 
account.  But  if  U^s  is  all,  they  have 
no  cause  for  fear.  The  greatest  speakers 
have  been  those  who  have  been  diffident 
of  themselves.  Who  was  a  more  con- 
summate orator  than  Cicero?  and  yet 
Cicero  in  his  De  Oraiore  puts  into  the 
mouth  of  Crassus  the  confession,  Equidem 
et  in  vobis  animadvcrtere  soleo^  et  in  me 
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ipso  sCBpissime  experior  ut  excUbescam 
Principiis  dicendi^  et  totd  mente  aique  om- 
nibus artubus  contremisco.  Who  was 
more  fluent — at  times  more  eloquent — 
than  Canning?  and  yet  De  Quincey 
tells  us  that  even  at  a  Mayor's  dinner  at 
Liverpool  Canning  was  so  nervous  be- 
fore he  was  called  upon  to  speak  that  he 
twice  left  the  room  in  order  to  collect 
his  thoughts. 

It  is  not  unusual  for  a  member  who 
wishes  to  speak  on  a  question  to  intimate 
his  wish  privately  to  the  Speaker,  and  he 
may  be  sure  of  always  meeting  the  most 
courteous  attention.  But  let  him  not  be 
too  sanguine.  The  events  of  the  even- 
ing may  be  too  strong  for  him.  Perhaps 
at  the  very  moment  when  he  thinks  his 
chance  most  favorable,  and  he  has  risen, 
up  gets  a  Minister  and  down  he  sits. 
For  a  Minister  on  the  one  side  or  a 
leader  of  Opposition  on  the  other  is  nat- 
urally allowed  by  the  Speaker  to  take 
precedence — and,  indeed,  the  House 
would  insist  upon  it.  No  one,  therefore, 
has  a  right  to  complain  of  this.  £ut  oh 
the  torture  and  agony  of  suspended 
speech !  We  have  seen  an  unhappy 
member  rise  half-a-dozen  times  in  the 
course  of  a  debate,  and  each  time  fail  to 
catch  the  Speaker's  eye.  His  throat 
gets  dry,  his  lips  get  parched,  his  hands 
get  hot,  his  ideas  become  confused,  and 
his  nervous  system  is  deranged,  while  he 
is  eagerly  waiting  for  the  closing  words 
of  the  speaker  whom  he  wishes  to  fol- 
low ;  and  then  v/hen  he  rises  he  hears 
another  called  upon.  But  there  is  some- 
thing worse  than  the  mere  distress  of 
waiting.  He  hears  his  pet  argument 
anticipated,  his  cherished  quotation  fore- 
stalled ;  and,  half  in  anger,  half  in  dis- 
gust, he  says  to  himself  (if  he  knows 
Latin),  Pereant  isti  qui  ante  nos  nostra 
dixerunt.  The  best  opportunity  for  an 
outsider  to  make  a  speech  generally  oc- 
curs between  half-past  seven  and  nine 
P.M.,  when  the  great  bulk  of  the  mem- 
bers are  dining  either  in  the  House  or  at 
the  Clubs  or  elsewhere.  The  House  is 
then  generally  at  zero  point ;  and  a  de- 
bate has  often  hardly  vitality  enough  to 
be  kept  going.  The  stars  refuse  to  shine 
in  so  obscure  an  atmosphere ;  in  other 
words,  the  chief  speakers  refuse  to  speak, 
and  **  waste  their  sweetness  on  the  des- 
ert " — benches.  To  be  sure  it  is  dis- 
piriting to  any  one  to  have  to  address  a 


row  of  green  seats  opposite,  empty  of 
their  former  occupants,  and  to  see  mem- 
ber after  member,  even  on  his  own  side, 
slipping  out  of  the  House,  with  a  base 
preference  to  beef  and  mustard  rather 
than  stay  and  listen  to  *^  thoughts  that 
breathe  and  words  that  burn."  But  then 
there  are  the  reporters,  who  never  dine ! 
The  speech  will  take  the  wings  of  the 
morning  and  fly  to  the  uttermost  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  though  shorn  perhaps 
of  its  fair  proportions ;  and  the  speaker 
will  get  accustomed  to  the  sound  of  his 
own  voice — an  acquaintance  which  is 
not  so  readily  and  easily  made  as  some 
people  imagine.  After  all,  what  matters 
it  that  the  House  has  gone  to  dinner  ? 
There  are  fewer  crit jcs  left  to  make  un- 
pleasant remarks,  and  the  silence  of  soli- 
tude is  not  so  awful  as  the  silence  of  a 
multitude  which  refuses  to  be  moved  or 
stirred  even  to  the  utterance  of  a  single 
**  hear  ! "  The  travail  is  past — the  speech 
is  spoken,  and  if  only  a  select  few  cared 
to  stay  and  listen,  so  much  the  worse  for 
the  rest.  He  can  go  and  dine  with  an 
easy  conscience,  for  he  has  done  his  duty 
to  his  country,  his "  constituents,  and 
himself. 

There  can  be  no  debate  or  discussion 
or  speech  when  there  is  no  question  be- 
fore the  House ;  but  a  member  may  even 
then  rise  at  any  time  and  put  himself  in 
order  by  moving  the  adjournment  of  the 
House,  and  this  gives  him  the  opportu- 
nity of  speaking  on  any  subject  he  pleases. 
He  generally  prefaces  his  remarks  by 
saying,  "  I  will  put  myself  in  order  by 
concluding  with  a  motion,"  which  means 
the  adjournment  of  the  House.  A  de- 
bate may  thus  spring  up  as  unexpectedly 
as  a  sudden  gale  at  sea,  when  the  water 
previously  has  been  as  smooth  as  a  duck- 
pond.  The  right  of  moving  during  a 
debate  the  adjournment  of  the  House  or 
the  adjournment  of  the  debate,  is  a  pow- 
erful weapon  in  the  hands  of  the  minority 
to  prevent  the  tyranny  of  the  majority. 
For  if  the  minority  think  that  an  attempt 
is  being  made  to  close  a  debate  and  force 
on  a  division  prematurely,  any  one  may 
at  any  time,  when  the  previous  speaker 
has  sat  down,  move  the  adjournment  of 
the  debate  or  of  the  House,  and  if  he 
flnds  a  seconder,  press  his  motion  to  a 
division.  If  beaten,  another  member 
may  then  rise  and  move  the  adjournment 
of  the  debate  or  of  the  House  (alternat- 
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ing  "  debate"  or  "  House,"  according  to 
the  terms  of  the  former  motion),  and 
again  divide.  And  so  it  may  go  on  toties 
quoiies,  until  the  patience  of  one  side  or 
the  other  is  exhausted,  and  it  gives  in. 
We  have  known  [more  than  a  dozen  di- 
visions, one  after  another,  taken  in  this 
way,  and  the  Commons  of  England  have 
been  occupied  from  near  midnight  to 
near  the  approach  of  dawn  in  the  digni- 
fied task  of  trotting  round  the  lobbies, 
while  their  constituents  imagined  that 
they  were  busily  engaged  on  some  im- 
portant discussion  circiim  ardua  rcgni\ 

We  have  alluded  to  one  advantage 
possessed  by  the  occupants  of  the  front 
benches — namely,  the  privilege  of  catch- 
ing the  Speaker's^  eye  whenever  they 
please  once  in  the  tourse  of  a  debate. 
But  there  is  another  not  so  obvious,  but 
still  of  exceeding  value.  Each  of  these 
speakers  has  the  table  immediately  be- 
fore him,  on  which  he  can  place  his  notes 
and  the  books  to  which  he  wishes  to 
refer,  and  he  can  rest  with  his  arm  upon 
it  as  often  as  he  chooses.  These  arc  real 
helps,  the  want  of  which  is  painfully  felt 
by  those  who  are  outside  the  charmed 
circle,  and  have  to  crumple  their  notes 
in  their  hand,  and  dive  down  in  order 
to  find  some  book  which  they  wish  to 
quote,  and  which  very  possibly  has  tum- 
bled on  to  the  floor.  When  a  man  has  a 
desk  or  chair  or  table  before  him,  there 
is  much  less  chance  of  that  feeling  of 
lost  bewilderment  which  sometimes 
comes  over  a  speaker  and  paralyses  his 
tongue. 

Unlike  the  Tribune  in  France,  no 
member  in  the  House  of  Commons  is  al- 
lowed to  read  his  speech.  A  story  is 
told  (we  will  not  vouch  for  its  truth)  of 
a  very  distinguished  lawyer  who  wrote 
out  the  whole  of  his  speech,  and  placed 
it  in  his  hat,  which  he  held  under  his 
eyes  when  he  rose,  and  his  attitude  and 
manner  became  so  suspicious,  that  loud 
cries  of  "  Read,  read,"  were  heard  from 
all  sides  of  the  House.  He,  however, 
ventured  on  a  fib,  and  assured  the  House 
that  he  was  not  reading  his  speech. 
They  good-humoredly  pretended  to  be- 
lieve him,  and  allowed  him  to  go  on,  al- 
though all  the  time  he  continued  to  cast 
his  eyes  down  upon  his  mysterious  hat. 

It  seems  a  paradox  to  say  so,  but,  as  a 
general  rule,  speeches  both  gain  and  lose 
in  the  newspaper  reports.     They  gain 


by  being  made  grammatical.  It  is  extra- 
ordinary how  few  speakers  there  are  who 
do  not  break  Priscian's  head.  If  their 
speeches  were  reported  verbatim  et  liter^ 
atimy  there  is  not  a  school-girl  who  would 
not  detect  numerous  breaches  of  the  laws 
of  grammar.  We  remember  hearing  a 
member  of  .Parliament  say  in  an  after- 
dinner  si)eech  at  a  public  banquet, 
"  Him  and  me  is  very  good  friends.'* 
We  admit  that  this  was  an  extreme 
case.  But  mistakes  of  grammar  are 
all  put  right  by  the  reporters.  This 
is  a  decided  gain.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  necessity  of  abridgment — ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  a  few  leading  and 
distinguished  speakers — makes  the  re- 
porter, in  his  hurried  work,  put  down 
only  catch-words  in  a  sentence  or  chief 
points  in  an  argument,  which  he  after- 
wards fills  up  in  his  own  manner. 
Many  a  pointed  [sentence'  thus  becomes 
a  platitude,  and  many  a  happy  illustra- 
tion is  lost.  We  do  not  wish  to  make  in- 
vidious comparisons ;  but  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  reporters  of  the  *  Times  * 
are  unrivalled  for  their  skill  in  seizing 
the  salient  points  of  a  speech,  and  giving 
its  pith  and  spirit,  however  much  they 
may  omit  some  of  the  details  and  shorten 
and  transmute  much  of  the  phraseology. 
When  we  look  back  to  the  fiery  days 
of  the  first  Reform  Bill,  and  read  the 
passionate  language  in  which  the  speak- 
ers addressed  the  House — when  we  re- 
member the  fierce  onslaughts  of  O'Con- 
nell,  the  bitter  sarcasms  of  Stanley,  and 
the  strong  invectives  of  Macaulay — we 
are  struck  with  the  difference  between 
the  tone  of  parliamentary  oratory  then, 
and  its  tone  now.  There  is  much  more 
decorum,  but  it  must  be  confessed  there 
is  much  more  dulness.  Hardly  ever — if 
ever — now  are  the  feelings  excited  to 
fever  heat,  and  the  tameness  of  the 
thought  is  only  equalled  by  the. tameness 
of  the  expression.  In  fairness  to  our 
forefathers,  who  sometimes  sinned  against 
propriety,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
there  were  in  the  first  half  of  the  present 
century  great  wrongs  to  be  redressed, 
and  great  abuses  to  be  swept  away. 
There  then  existed  a  host  of  grievances 
and  inequalities,  now  absolutely  gone — 
and  we  cannot  wonder  that  strong 
feeling  produced  strong  language,  and 
men  tliought  more  of  what  they  had 
to  say  than  the  manner  in  which  they 
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said  it.  But,  indeed,  the  language 
of  literature  and  society  was  much  more 
plain-spoken  then  than  it  is  now.  It  is 
curious  and  instructive  to  notice  the 
difference  between  the  tone  of  the  news- 
paper press  in  those  days  and  the  pres- 
ent. Journalists  flung  epithets  at  each 
other  with  a  reckless  violence  which 
would  now  be  thought  in  the  highest  de- 
gree indecorous ;  and  we  could  quote 
leading  articles  attacking  rival  journalists 
and  public  men  in  a  manner  that  is  hap- 
pily now  impossible. 

In  pagan  times,  when  the  softening  in- 
fluence of  Christianity  was  unknown,  we 
need  not  wonder  that  the  orators  of 
Greece  and  Rome  expressed  themselves 
with  a  vehemence  of  personality  that 
shocks  our  feelings.  The  most  astonish- 
ing specimen  of  scurrility  on  record  is 
the  speech  attributed  by  Dio  Cassius  to 
Fufius  Calenus  in  the  Roman  Senate, 
when  he  attacked  Cicero,  who  had  moved 
that  rewards  should  be  given  to  the 
legions  that  had  joined  Octavian  at  the 
commencement  of  the  civil  war.  It  is 
really  too  offensive  to  quote ;  but  we  do 
not  believe  that  it  was  ever  really  spoken, 
for  Fufius  Calenus  would  not  have  dared 
to  provoke  the  tremendous  reply  with 
which  Cicero  would  have  crushed  him 
on  the  spot,  if  he  had  .had  the  temerity 
to  use  such  language. 

The  days  of  classical  quotation  in  the 
House  of  Commons  have  almost  passed 
away.  Nor  is  this  surprising  when  we 
consider  the  previous  training,  educa- 
tion, and  habits  of  the  majority  of  those 
who  compose  its  body.  We  may  regret 
it,  but  it  cannot  be  helped.  St.  Paul 
told  the  Corinthians,  "  Let  him  that 
speaketh  in  an  unknown  tongue  pray 
that  he  may  interpret ;"  but  it  would 
not  do  for  an  orator,  after  he  has  quoted 
Cicero  or  Virgil,  to  be  obliged  to  trans- 
late it  for  the  benefit  of  his  audience. 
We  fear  that  even  that  noble  passage  at 
the  close  of  the  speech  of  Mr.  Pitt  on 
Mr.  Wilberforce*s  motion  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  slave  trade — uttered  just  as 
the  rays  of  the  morning  sun  were  begin- 
ning to  stream  in  through  the  windows 
of  the  House — would  now  fall  upon  ears 
little  able  to  appreciate  its  beauty. 

"  Then  also  will  Europe,  participating 
in  her  improvement  and  prosperity,  re- 
ceive an  ample  recompense  for  the  tardy 
kindness  (if  kindness  it  can  be  called) 


of  no  longer  hindering  that  continent 
from  extricating  herself  out  of  the  dark- 
ness which,  in  other  more  fortunate  re- 
gions, has  been  so  much  more  speedily 
dispelled — 

*  Nos  primus  equis  Oriens  afflavit  anhclis  ; 
Illic  sera  rubens  accendit  lumina  Vesper.* 

Then,  sir,  may  be  applied  to  Africa  those 
words — originally  used,  indeed,  with  a 
different  view — 

*  His  demum  cxactis 
DevcnSre  locos  Ixtos,  et  amoina  vireta 
Fortunatorum  nemorum  sedesquc  beatas: 
Largior  hie  campos  -^iher,  et  lumine  vestit 
Purpureo.* " 

But  we  have  known  Mr.  Gladstone  on 
more  than  one  occasion  quote  a  classic 
author  with  admirable  effect.  His  very 
earnestness  seemed  to  make  everybody 
understand  the  words.  We  shall  not 
soon  forget  the  thrill  that  went  through 
the  House  when,  defending  the  late  Lord 
Lyttelton,  the  loss  of  whose  office  as  one 
of  the  Endowed  Schools  Commissioners 
was  threatened  by  a  Bill  then  under  dis- 
cussion, he  exclaimed  : — 

"Sanguine  placastis  ventos  et  virgine  caessi 
Quum   primum   Iliacas   Danai   venistis  ad 

oras ; 
Sanguine  quaerendi  rcditus,  anim&que  litan- 

dum 
Argolicfi." 

It  is  curious  to  note  the  mannerism  of 
different  speakers,  and  see  how  invete- 
rate is  the  habit  of  each.  One  distin- 
guished member  seems,  while  he  speaks, 
to  be  always  washing  his  hands,  diversi- 
fied by  attempts  to  get  hold  of  an  imag- 
inary pin  in  the  back  of  his  neck-collar. 
Another,  at  stated  intervals,  jerks  out 
both  his  arms  as  if  he  were  going  to  hold 
a  baby.  A  third  strokes  his  beard  and 
pushes  it  up  whenever  he  has  uttered,  or 
is  about  to  utter,  one  of  his  numerous 
witticisms.  A  fourth  stands  with  both 
his  hands  thrust  down  deep  into  his 
pockets,  as  if  he  were  afraid  of  having 
them  picked.  Another  drops  his  eye- 
glass at  every  third  sentence,  and  his  oc- 
cupation is  chiefly  to  recover  it  and  try 
and  fix  it  under  his  eyebrow.  But  it  is 
strange  how  little  graceful  action  is  stud- 
ied by  Englishmen.  Very  different  was 
the  case  with  the  orators  of  Greece  and 
Rome.  They  knew  all  the  importance 
of  action  as  an  accessory  of  speech,  and 
it  must  have  added  no  inconsiderable 
charm  to  the  music  of  their  eloquence. 
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No  assembly,  except,  perhaps,  a  church 
congregation,  is  so  easily  moved  to 
laughter  by  a  slight  matter  as  the  House 
of  Commons.  And  the  reason  in  both 
cases  is  the  same.  Laughter  generally 
arises  from  surprise,  and  a  sense  of  the 
incongruous.  Now,  when  men  are  seri- 
ously engaged,  anything  at  all  ludicrous 
comes  upon  them  with  a  sharp  sense  of 
contrast  and  incongruity,  and  the  emo- 
tional feeling  it  excites  finds  relief  in  a 
laugh.  And  thus  the  mildest  joke  is 
sure  to  provoke  laughter  in  a  serious 
audience.  It  is  not  often  that  so  good 
an  excuse  for  merriment  is  afforded  as 
happened  when,  in  the  session  before 
last,  while  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War 
was  speaking,  a  cat  bounded  along  the 
floor  of  the  House,  and,  springing  over 
the  benches  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
gangway,  mysteriously  disappeared.  But 
the  House  of  Commons  is  the  slave  of 
precedent ;  and  for  this  there  was  a  pre- 
cedent exactly  in  point.  We  read  in 
Cobbett's  Parliamentary  History  (vol. 
xxiii.  p.  455)— 

"  While  Lord  North  was  speaking,  a  dog 
who  happened  to  find  his  way  into  the  House 
bej^an  to  bark,  and  set  all  the  members  in  a 
roar.  Lord  North  laughed  heartily ;  and 
when  the  House  was  restored  to  order,  he 
threw  it  again  into  the  loudest  fit  of  laughter 
by  jocosely  addressing  the  Chair:  'Sir,  I  was 
interrupted  by  a  new  speaker  [was  he  the 
member  for^^^r^shire  ?]  ;  but  as  his  argument 
is  concluded.  I  will  resume  mine.*  " 

One  golden  rule  of  the  House  is  to  for- 
bid all  personalities.  It  is  with  this 
view,  more  than  any  other,  that  no  mem- 
ber is  allowed  to  speak  of  another  by  his 
name,  but  must  always  use  the  peri- 
phrasis, "  the  honorable  member  for  So- 
and-so."  In  this  respect,  it  is  favorably 
contrasted  with  all  similar  assemblies  in 
the  world ;  for  in  the  French,  German, 
and  American  parliaments,  the  laws  of 
courtesy  and  good-breeding  are  some- 
times grievously  infringed.  It  was  only 
the  other  day  that,  in  the  French  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies,  M.  Paul  de  Cassagnac 
taunted  M.  Mcnier  with  being  a  seller  of 
chocolate ;  and  M.  Menier  retorted  by 
saying  that  he  had  supplied  it  to  M.  de 
Cassagnac's  uncle  (who  was  a  grocer). 
If,  in  the  heat  and  excitement  of  debate, 
a  member  of  the  English  House  of  Com- 
mons transgresses  the  laws  of  courtesy, 
he  is  loudly  and    promptly  called  to 


order;  and  it  rarely  happens,  perhaps 
we  should  say  nowadays  never,  that  he 
does  not  instantly  withdraw  the  language 
and  express  his  regret.  This  teaches  the 
habit  of  moderation,  and  prevents  per- 
sonal quarrels.  It  pours  the  oil  of 
courtesy  over  the  troubled  waters  of  po- 
litical strife.  Indeed  the  general  tone  of 
the  House  is  in  the  highest  degree  gene- 
rous. The  only  thing  it  will  not  tolerate 
is  boredom,  and  the  only  persons  it  will 
not  tolerate  are  bores.  But  it  is  patient 
and  forbearing  almost  to  excess  when 
any  member  has  a  personal  grievance  to 
complain  of,  or  a  personal  explanation 
to  make.  He  has  only  to  throw  himself 
upon  the  indulgence  of  the  House,  and 
if  he  has  made  a  mistake,  to  confess  it 
and  apologise,  and  he  may  with  tolera- 
ble certainty  reckon  not  only  upon  for- 
giveness but  applause. 

When  the  House  grows  weary  of  a 
protracted  debate,  it  has  significant  means 
of  showing  its  temper.  Cries  of  *'  Di- 
vide, divide  ;"  **  Question,  question," 
echo  from  a  hundred  throats ;  and  inar- 
ticulate groans  are  the  melody  which 
greets  the  ear  and  drowns  the  voice  of 
the  unhappy  member  who  persists  in  in- 
flicting his  tediousness  upon  it.  At  last 
he  sits  down,  and  no  one  dares  to  get 
up  and  face  the  surging  storm  of  "  Di- 
vide, divide."  Then  rises  the  Speaker 
and  puts  the  question  for  the  decision  of 
the  House.  If  it  is  the  second  reading 
of  a  Bill  to  which  the  amendment  "  that 
it  be  read  this  day  six  months"  has  been 
moved,  he  says  the  question  before  the 
House  is  *^  that  such  and  such  a  Bill  be 
now  read  a  second  time,  since  which  an 
amendment  has  been  moved  to  leave  out 
the  word  *  now  *  and  substitute  '  this  day 
six  months.*  The  question  which  I  have 
to  put  to  the  House  is  that  the  words 
proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
question.  Those  who  are  of  that  opin- 
ion will  say  Ay ;  the  contrary  No.**  Of 
course  those  who  wish  the  second  read- 
ing to  be  carried  desire  the  word  **  now" 
to  stand,  and  not  "  this  day  six  months," 
and  therefore  they  cry  out  Ay,  while  the 
opponents  of  the  Bill  cry  out  No.  The 
Speaker,  then  judging  of  the  prepondez^ 
ance  of  the  voices,  says,  "  I  think  the 
Ayes  have  it,**  or  "  I  think  the  Noes 
have  it,"  as  the  case  may  be.  And,  in 
passing,  we  may  say  that  we  hardly  ever, 
if  ever,  knew  the  Speaker  to  be  wrong  as 
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to  the  ultimate  result.  But  the  opinion 
of  the  Speaker  may  be  instantly  chal- 
lenged by  any  member  who  calls  out 
**  The  Noes  have  it,"  or  **  The  Ayes  have 
it/*  in  opposition  to  what  has  just  been 
said  from  the  chair — which,  after  all,  only 
amounts  to  "  I  think."  If  the  voice  or 
voices  in  opposition  are  only  faint,  the 
Speaker  generally  repeats  his  opinion ; 
but  if  any  voice  again  challenges  this, 
there  is  only  one  course  left.  "  Strangers 
must  withdraw,"  says  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
a  division  is  imminent.  He  names  two 
tellers  for  each  side ;  and  a  sand-glass 
on  the  ta^ble,  which  runs  for  two  min- 
utes, is  turned  down,  to  give  members 
time  to  get  into  the  House.  Electric 
bells  sound  immediately  in  all  the  rooms 
and  passages,  and  policemen  shout  out 
"  Division,"  at  the  doors  of  the  library, 
the  reading-room,  the  smoking-room,  and 
elsewhere.  In  they  rush,  helter-skelter, 
some  even  from  St.  Stephen's  Club,  at 
the  end  of  Westminster  Bridge  (for  the 
Club  has  an  electric  wire  of  its  own),  if 
they  can  run  hard  enough,  and  are  not 
afraid  of  apoplexy ;  and  it  is  amusing  to 
hear  them  say  to  one  another,  or  to  the 
Whips  of  their  own  side,  "Which  side 
are  we  ?"  "  Are  we  Ayes  or  Noes  ?" 
many  of  Ihem  having  heard  little  or 
nothing  of  the  debate.  When  the  sand 
of  the  glass  has  run  down,  the  door  of 
the  House  is  closed,  and  the  Speaker 
again  puts  the  question  to  the  assembled 
members  in  exactly  the  same  form  as 
before.  Sometimes  those  who  challenged 
his  previous  decision  have  in  the  mean 
time  thought  better  of  it,  or  have  been 
persuaded  to  abandon  the  opposition ; 
and  in  that  case,  when  the  Speaker  says, 
"  I  think  the  Ayes"  (or  the  Noes)  "  have 
it,"  dumb  silence  follows,  and  then  he 
no  longer  says  "  I  think,"  but  boldly  and 
decisively  declares,  "  The  Ayes"  (or  the 
Noes)  "  have  it,"  which  settles  finally 
the  question  of  the  second  reading  of  the 
Bill.  But  if  his  opinion  has  been  again 
challenged,  he  says,  **  The  Ayes  to  the 
right,  the  Noes  to  the  left;"  and  those 
who  wish  to  vote  Ay  pass  the  Speaker's 
chair  on  his  right  hand,  and  go  into  the 
lobby  on  the  right ;  while  those  who  wish 
to  vote  No  walk  down  the  House  and 
pass  through  its  inner  door  to  the  lobby 
on  the  left.  In  each  of  these  lobbies  at 
the  farther  end  stands  a  desk,  like  that 
of  an  auctioneer,  covered  with  green 
New  Si»iKS.— Vol.  XXV.  No.  4 


baize,  and  there  is  a  narrow  passage  on 
each  side  for  members  to  go  through. 
Two  division  clerks  stand  at  each  desk, 
and  each  of  them  marks  by  a  long  dash 
on  printed  lists  the  names  of  the  mem- 
bers who  pass  through  on  his  side.  The 
two  passages  are  for  the  convenience  of 
allowing  facility  for  getting  through ; 
and  one-half  of  the  members  present  at 
the  division  in  each  lobby  goes,  accord- 
ing to  the  initial  letter  of  their  names 
(from  A  to  H  and  from  I  to  Z),  in  the 
one  passage  or  the  other.  Having  got 
through  the  turnpike,  they  go  through 
the  door  at  the  end  of  the  lobby,  where 
two  tellers,  one  from  the  side  of  the  Ayes 
and  th&  other  from  the  side  of  the  Noes, 
keep  watch  and  ward ;  and  as  each 
member  passes  them  he  lifts  his  hat,  and 
the  tellers  keep  audible  count  of  the 
number.  Each  of  these,  of  course,  acts 
as  a  check  upon  the  other,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent the  possibility  of  a  mistake.  When 
this  operation  has  been  gone  through  in 
bqth  lobbies,  and  the  tellers  are  all  agreed 
upon  the  numbers,  they  come  into  the 
House  and  take  their  places  in  a  row  of 
four,  standing  a  little  distance  in  front  of 
the  table.  The  usage  is  to  allow  the 
tellers  of  the  side  that  is  victorious  to 
stand  on  the  right  hand,  and  read  out 
the  numbers  when  they  have  advanced 
to  the  table. 

If  the  division  takes  place  at  a  late 
hour,  and  there  is  nothing  more  of  inter- 
est to  detain  the  House,  great  is  the  rush 
down-stairs  for  carriages  and  cabs.  The 
door  leading  to  the  stairs  is  always  kept 
locked  until  the  result  of  the  division  is 
announced,  and  in  the  meantime  a  crowd 
of  members  has  gathered  round  it,  impa- 
tient to  be  released,  and  each  anxious  to 
be  foremost  in  the  race,  for  the  members 
are  many  and  the  cabs  are  few.  Some 
take  the  precaution  to  engage  a  cab  be- 
forehand, but  with  the  mass  it  is  "  first 
come,  first  served;"  and  as  the  tide 
rushes  on,  the  courtyard  resounds  with 
the  cries  of  policemen  shouting  out 
"  hansom,"  "  four-wheeler." 

We  have  said  that  members  must  al- 
ways rise  and  stand  when  they  speak ; 
but  to  this  there  is  one  curious  excep- 
tion. If,  while  a  division  is  going  on, 
any  one  wishes  to  speak  on  some  point 
of  order  connected  with  the  division,  he 
must  do  so  sitting.  We  do  not  pretend 
to  know  the  reason  of  this ;  but  possibly 
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it  may  be  that  as  all  the  members  are  on 
their  legs  during  a  division,  it  prevents 
confusion  if  the  member  who  speaks  as- 
sumes a  sitting  posture.  But  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  say  that  such  is  the  rule — and 
let  no  man  presume  to  question  the  wis- 
dom of  Parliament. 

While  on  the  subject  of  rules  of  speak- 
ing, we  may  mention  that  in  general,  ex- 
cept when  the  House  is  in  Committee,  no 
member  is  allowed  to  speak  more  than 
once  on  the  same  question.  If  he  has 
moved  the  second  reading  of  a  Bill  with 
a  speech,  he  has  no  right  of  reply ;  but 
if  he  has  merely  brought  forward  a  mo- 
tion, he  may  reply.  The  reason  for  this 
distinction  is  too  technical  to  be  worth 
explaining.  But,  of  course,  if  an  amend- 
ment has  been  moved  to  the  second 
reading  of  his  Bill,  he  may  speak  on 
that ;  for  then  there  is  a  question  before 
the  House  different  from  that  which  he 
brought  before  it,  which  was  "  that  the 
Bill  be  now  read  a  second  time." 

There  is  one  rule  which  is  at  fir§t  a 
little  puzzling.  It  is  that  when  supply 
is  the  order  of  the  day  (of  which  mo- 
tions always  take  precedence),  only  one 
motion  can  be  affirmed  or  negatived, 
however  many  may  be  discusscii.  The 
reason  is  this — Supply  can  be  only 
granted  in  Committee,  and  to  get  into 
Committee  the  Speaker  must  leave  the 
chair,  and  have  his  place  supplied  by  the 
Chairman  of  Ways  and  Means.  When, 
therefore,  the  order  of  the  day — *'  Sup- 
ply Committee" — is  read  by  the  clerk  at 
the  table,  the  Speaker  rises  and  says, 
*'  The  question  is,  that  I  now  leave  the 
chair."  But  the  member  whose  motion 
stands  first  for  that  day  has  the  right 
thus  to  bring  it  forward.  How  is  this 
technically  done  }  We  will  suppose  that 
it  is  a  motion  calling  upon  the  House  to 
affirm  that  the  Declaration  of  Paris 
ought  to  be  no  longer  considered  bind- 
ing, or  that  the  advance  of  Russia  in 
Central  Asia  is  menacing  to  India,  or 
that  the  income  tax  is  assessed  on  a 
wrong  princii)le,  or  anything  else  that  the 
reader  chooses  to  imagine.  The  Speak- 
er, therefore,  has  to  put  the  terms  of  the 
motion  before  the  House  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  question,  "  That  I  now  leave 
the  chair ;"  which  is,  in  fact,  to  insert 
after  the  word  "  that  "  the  terms  of  the 
motion,  instead  of  the  words  **  I  now 
leave  the  chair."    Well,  this  question  is 


debated,  and  the  motion  is,  we  will  sup-  ' 
pose,  negatived.  The  House  has,  by  its 
decision,  affirmed  that  the  words  pro- 
posed to  be  left  out,  namely,  **  I  now 
leave  the  chair,"  shall  not  be  left  out ; 
and  therefore  they  must  stand,  and  can- 
not be  altered  on  the  same  evening  by 
bringing  forward  another  motion  which, 
just  in  the  same  way  as  the  first,  would 
necessarily  be  put  as  an  amendment  to 
the  question  that  "I  now  leave  the 
chair,"  the  affirmative  of  which  the  House 
had  already  determined.  It  would,  we 
fear,  be  tedious  to  show  that  on  the  same 
principle,  if  the  first  motion  is  affirmed, 
an  analogous  consequence  follows ;  but 
the  result  is,  that  the  remaining  motions 
can  no  longer  be  put  as  questions  for 
discussion  on  that  evening,  and  can  only 
be  spoken  to — or,  in  other  words,  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  is  called  to  them 
without  any  definite  result. 

An  ingenious  mode  of  evading  a  de- 
cision upon  a  troublesome  or  inconven- 
ient question  is  by  "moving  the  previous 
question,"  the  meaning  of  which,  at  first 
sight,  is  certainly  far  from  clear.  When 
the  ""^  previous  question"  is  put  as  an 
amendment  to  some  other  question 
(which  we  shall  call  the  main  or  original 
question),  the  words  of  the  motion  are, 
*'  that  the  question"  (that  is,  the  main 
question)  '*  be  ncno  put."  Those,  there- 
tore,  who  are  anxious  to  shelve  the  main 
question  without  voting  on  it,  vote  when 
the  previous  question  is  put  in  the  nega- 
tive— that  is,  that  the  main  question  shall 
not  be  put ;  and  if  the  negative  votes 
prevail,  the  Speaker,  of  course,  is  pre- 
vented from  putting  the  main  question, 
which  is  the  object  aimed  at.  It  may, 
however,  be  brought  forward  on  a  subse- 
quent day ;  for  all  that  the  House  has 
determined  is  that  it  shall  not  be  put 
7107U.  If  the  "  previous  question"  is  de- 
cided in  the  affirmative,  it  means  that  the 
main  question  shall  be  naiu  put,  and  no 
further  amendment  or  debate  is  allowed, 
but  the  House  proceeds  at  once  to  vote 
upon  it.  The  peculiarity  of  the  proceed- 
ing Is,  that  the  mover  and  seconder  of  . 
the  previous  question  and  all  who  agree 
with  them,  vote  against  it ;  "  being  thus," 
as  Sir  Erskine  May  says,  "the  most 
prominent  opponents  of  the  question 
they  themselves  proposed."  But  the 
process  of  thought  rightly  to  understand 
all  this  at  the  time  is  too  severely  logical. 
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and  some  confusion  is  caused  in  the 
minds  of  members.  We  remember  once 
that  an  honorable  member  who  did  wish 
the  main  question  to  be  put,  cried  out, 
**  No,"  when  the  previous  question  was 
put,  and  was  appointed  by  the  Speaker 
one  of  the  tellers  for  the  Noes ;  so  that 
he  was  actually  obliged  to  vote  that  the 
main  question  should  not  be  put,  in  direct 
defiance  of  his  intention  and  wish. 

We  have  said  that  when  the  House  is 
in  Committee  a  member  may  speak  on  -a 
question  as  often  as  he  likes.     But  why 
and  how  does  the  House  get  into  Com- 
mittee .»*     Supply  is  always  discussed  and 
voted  in  Committee ;  and  whenever  the 
second  reading  of  a  Bill  has  been  carried, 
its  clauses  are  considered  in  Committee, 
which  enables  members  to  discuss  minute- 
ly their  provisions,  in  an  almost  conversa- 
tional tone.     When  an  order  of  the  day, 
appointing  a  particular  Bill  for  Commit- 
tee, is  reached,  the  Clerk  of  the  House 
reads  out  the  title  of  the  Bill,  and  adds 
'*  Committee."     The  Speaker  then  imme- 
diately  vacates   the   chair,  and   at   the 
same     moment     the     Sergeant-at-Arms 
walks  to  the  table,  and  lifting  up  the 
mace,  deposits  it  on  two  supports  below 
the  edge.     The  absence  of  this  symbol 
from  the  surface  of  the  table  is  a  sure 
sign   that  the  House  is  in  Committee. 
Another   actor   now  appears  upon   the 
scene.     The   Chairman    of    Committee 
(Mr.  Cecil  Raikes)  appears  from  behind 
the  Speaker's  chair,  and  takes  the  place 
of  the  Chief  Clerk  at  the  table.     The 
Speaker's  chair  is  of  course  vacant ;  but 
would  any  one  be  bold  enough  to  occupy 
it  }     Yes  !  even  so.     Any  member  who 
chooses   may,   while   the    House   is   in 
Committee,  seat  himself  in  the  chair,  and 
fancy  himself  Speaker  for  the  moment, 
although  he  has  not  a  shadow  of  power 
or  authority  more  than  if  sitting  on  one 
of  the  benches.     It  is  simply  a  vacant 
seat,   which    any    one   may    take   who 
chooses.     We  well   remember   how  we 
rubbed    our     eyes     with    astonishment 
when,  instead   of  the  flowing  wig  and 
silk  gown  of  Mr.  Speaker,  we  first  saw 
the  black  hat  and  rough  pea-jacket  of 
an  honorable  member  who  had  ensconced 
himself  in  the  chair.     We  need  not  pur- 
sue the  subject  of  Committees  farther, 
nor  attempt  to  unravel  the  intricacies  of 
their     proceedings,    which     Mr.    Cecil 
Raikes,  or  his  predecessor,  perhaps  alone 


thoroughly  understands.  It  will  be 
enough  to  say,  that  when  the  House  has 
finished  or  got  tired  of  its  work  in  Com- 
mittee, Mr.  Raikes  puts  the  question, 
"  That  I  now  report  progress ;"  which 
being  carried  sub  silentio^  he  quits  his 
seat,  the  Speaker  reappears  (often  as  if 
by  magic),  the  Sergeant-at-Arms  walks 
up  and  replaces  the  mace  on  the  table, 
and  the  House  is  immediately  constituted 
"  as  you  were"  again. 

Shall  we  explain  to  our  fair  readers 
the  way  in  which  they  get  access  to  the 
Ladies'  Gallery .?     As  that  gallery  holds 
only  a  limited  number,  and  there  is  con- 
siderable   competition    for    places,   the 
right  of  each  member  to  nominate  two 
for  a  particular  evening,  which  must  al- 
ways be  a  week  in  advance,  is  determined 
by  ballot.     Immediately  after  prayers,  a 
cluster  is  formed  round  the  seat  of  the 
Sergeant-at-Arms,  who  has  before  him  a 
book  in  which  names  for  the  gallery  are 
entered.     If   the  seats  wanted  (two  to 
each  member)  seem  tu  be  more  than  the 
gallery  can  contain,  the  members  rush 
oflf  into  the  lobby,  and  write  their  names 
down  on  a  slip  of  paper,  which  they  fold 
up  and  hand  to  Colonel  Forester,  the- 
Assistant-Sergeant,  who  puts  them  into  a 
glass  bowl,  just  like  one  for  gold-fish, 
and  after  mixing  them  up  with  his  hand, 
he  takes  them  out  ai  hap-hazard,  one 
after  another,  calling  out  each  time  the 
name  of  the  lucky  individual  (who  must 
be  present  and  answer  on  pain  of  losing, 
his   chance),   which   is   written    in   the 
book,  with  the  names  of  the  two  ladies^ 
whom  he  wishes  to  get  into  the  gallery. 
It  would  be  a  serious  omission  in  an 
attempt  to  describe  the  interior  of  the- 
House  of  Commons  not  to  mention  the- 
Smoking-room,  the  scene   of  so  much, 
good-humor  and  good-fellowship.     The- 
House  has  been  called  the  best  Club  in. 
London,  and  we  think  this  description 
eminently  applies  to  the  Smoking-room.. 
Here,  in  a  good-sized  but  not  very  comr 
fortable  chamber,  opening  out  upon  the 
Terrace,  all  party  distinctions  are   for- 
gotten and  political  feuds  are  laid  aside. . 
Over  its  doors  might  be  written  the  words- 
of  Dante,  with  one  alteration — 

**  Voi  ch'entrate  lasciatc  ogni  discordia.** 

Here,  amidst  clouds  of  smoke,  curling: 
upwards  from  pipe  and  cigar,  there  is. 
nothing    but  peace — we  will    not    say. 
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quiet,  for  there  is  plenty  of  noisy  talk. 
Here  some  of  the  best  stories  are  told, 
and  the  best  jokes  made  or  repeated. 
Here  many  acquaintances  are  made,  and 
some  friendships  are  formed.  You  may 
hate  Home  Rule  in  the  House,  but  you 
cannot  dislike  Home  Rulers  in  the 
Smoking-room.  There  are  no  more 
cheery  and  companionable  men  than 
most  of  the  Irish  members.  Warm- 
hearted, quick-witted,  and  impulsive, 
they  form  an  amusing  contrast  to  the 
sedate  Scotch  and  reserved  English  ;  but 
sedateness  and  reserve  are  apt  to  melt 
away  under  the  genial  influence  of  whisky 
and  tobacco.  It  is  a  pleasant  relief  to 
seek  refuge  there  from  the  strife  of 
tongues,  and  the  dull  tediousness  of  a 
prosy  debate,  or  to  step  out  upon  the 
Terrace  when  the  moon  is  silvering  the 
river,  and  enjoy  the  cool  breeze  and 
silence  of  the  night. 

We  have  thus  rapidly  sketched  some 
of  the  features  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ;  and  although  we  have  ventured 
now  and  then  on  a  jocular  tone,  it  must 
not  be  supposed  that  the  life  of  an  M.P. 
is  an  idle  or  very  amusing  life.     He  has. 
plenty  of  hard  work  if  he  chooses  to  do 
it.     To  say  nothing  of  select  committees 
and  fair  participation  in  the  ordinary 
business  of  the  session,  such  as  making 
speeches  and  asking  questions  and  de- 
priving himself  of  rest  and  sleep  to  be 
present  at  divisions,  he  has  deputations 
to  receive  and  to  introduce,  and  a  cloud 
of  correspondence  to  get  through.     Con- 
stituents generally  think  that  their  mem- 
ber has  immense    influence    with    the 
Treasury,  and  that  he  has  only  to  ask 
for  a  favor  to  get  it.     The  real  truth  is, 
that  he  usually  gets  a  civil  promise  of 
attention  to  his  request,  and  there  the 
matter  ends.     Places  are  few,  and  the 
number  of   applicants   is  legion.       He 
must  therefore  be  content  to  be  passed 
over,  and  digest  his  chagrin  as  best  he 
CLin,  thinking,  perhaps,  twice  of  how  he 
shall  be  inclined  to  vote  on  the  next  oc- 
casion when  pressed  bv  the  Ministerial 
Whip. 

The  labors  of  the  House  of  Commons 
are,  however,  too  great  for  it.  It  almost 
breaks  down  under  its  self-imposed 
weight.  It  undertakes  more  than  it  can 
accomplish,  and  professes  to  do  more 
than  it  can  possibly  perform.  Hence 
<TOvernment  measures  promised  in  the 


Royal  Speech  are  either  not  brought  for- 
ward or  not  passed  into  law,  and  the  at- 
tempts at  legislation  by  private  membeis 
result  at  the  end  of  the  session  in  a  mel- 
ancholy catalogue  of  dead  corpses.  At 
first,  like  a  spendthrift,  the  House  is 
prodigal  of  its  time;  and  towards  the 
close,  like  a  miser  it  clutches  at  every 
hour.  All  kinds  of  suggestions  have 
been  made,  and  all  sorts  of  schemes  pro- 
posed, to  remedy  the  gigantic  evil  of 
waste  of  time;  but  hitherto  in  vain. 
Labitur  et  labctur.  We  ourselves  think 
that  the  most  effectual  remedy  would  be 
to  limit  by  an  hour-glass  (as  was  the 
case  in  Greece  and  Rome)  the  duration 
of  a  speech,  or  to  adopt  the  French  sys- 
tem of  la  clSture.  Of  course  liberal  ex- 
ceptions ought  to  be  made  which  could 
be  easily  provided  for.  We  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  believe  that  the  man  who  cannot 
say  what  he  has  to  say  in  twenty  minutes 
or  half  an  hour  can  be  worth  listening  to 
for  an  hour.  Of  course  there  are  objec- 
tions that  may  be  urged  against  this,  as 
there  may  be  against  anything.  There 
are  arguments,  said  Dr.  Johnson,  against 
2L  plenum^  and  arguments  against  a  for- 
uumy  and  yet  one  of  the  two  must  be 
true.  The  question  is,  on  which  side 
would  the  balance  of  advantage  be .'  On 
the  one  hand  we  should  gain  in  economy 
of  time,  precision  of  thought,  and  com- 
pression of  language ;  and  on  the  other 
we  should  lose  a  wilderness  of  talk  and 
an  inflnity  of  repetition,  and  surely  the 
loss  would  be  a  gain. 

In  conclusion,  we  will  say  that  we  do 
not  believe  any  written  description  can 
give  a  just  idea  of  the  lofty  tone  of  honor 
and  fairness  which  distinguishes  the 
House  of  Commons.  It  is  the  Grand 
Inquest  of  the  Nation,  where  every 
alleged  grievance  is  sure  to  receive  a 
patient  hearing ;  and  if  it  is  a  real  griev- 
ance, and  redress  is  possible,  the  wrong 
will  be  set  right.  Every  roan  may  there 
declare  his  opinion  without  fear  or 
favor,  and  will  be  sure  to  receive  an  at- 
tentive hearing  if  he  deserves  it.  He 
may  not  have  the  gift  of  eloquence,  and 
may  fail  as  an  orator,  where,  as  Milton 
says,  ''that  immortal  garland  is  to  be 
won,  not  without  dust  and  heat."  But 
if  he  cannot  influence  the  senate  with  his 
tongue,  he  can  aflect  a  division  by  his 
vote;  and  the  most  talkative  memberi 
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are  by  no  means  those  who  are  most  required  candor,  equity,  and  good  sense 

useful  or  most  respected.     The  little  as-  in  the  judges ;  and  perhaps  as  English- 

perities  of  debate  are  soon  forgotten,  and  men  we  may  be  allowed  to  express  our 

make  no  breach  in  friendship,  goodwill,  sincere  conviction  that  the   House  of 

and  mutual  regard.     We  know  no  tri-  Commons  is  the  first  assembly  of  gentle- 

bunal  by  which  we  would  prefer  to  be  men  in  the  world. — Blackwood' s  Maga- 

judged  in  a  matter,  not  political,  which  zine. 


-•-♦-•- 


HiEMONY. 
BY    ELLICE    HOPKINS. 

*  Among  the  rest  a  small  unsightly  root. 
But  of  divine  effect,  he  culled  me 'out ; 
The  leaf  was  darkish,  and  had  prickles  on  it, 
But  in  another  country,  as  he  said, 
Bore  a  bright  golden  flower,  but  not  in  this  soil  ;  . 
He  called  it  H»mony." — Milton, 

A  LITTLE  dust  the  summer  breeze 

Had  sifted  up  within  a  cleft, 
A  slanted  raindrop  from  the  trees, 

A  tiny  seed  by  chance  airs  left, — 
It  was  enough,  the  seedling  grew, 
And  from  the  barren  rock-heart  drew 
Her  dimpled  leaf  and  tender  bud. 
And  dews  that  did  the  bare  rock  stud ; 
And  crowned  at  length  her  simple  head 
With  utter  sweetness,  breathed  afar. 
And  burning  like  a  dusky  star, — 

Sweetness  upon  so  little  fed, 
Ah  me  !  ah  me ! 

And  yet  hearts  go  uncomforted. 

For  hearts,  dear  love,  such  seedlings  are. 

That  need  so  little,  ah,  so  less 
Than  little  on  this  earth,  to  bear 

The  sun-sweet  blossom,  happiness ; 
And  sing, — those  dying  hearts  that  come 
To  go, — their  swan-song  flying  home. 
A  touch,  a  tender  tone,  no  more, 
A  face  that  lingers  by  the  door 
To  turn  and  smile,  a  fond  word  said, 
A  kiss, — these  things  make  heaven;  and  yet 
We  do  neglect,  refuse,  forget 
To  give  that  little,  ere  'tis  fled, 

Ah  me !  ah  me ! 
And  sad  hearts  go  uncomforted. 

I  asked  of  thee  but  little,  nay, 

Not  for  the  golden  fruit  thy  bough 
Ripens  for  thee  and  thine  who  day 

By  day  beneath  thy  shadow  grow ; 
Only  for  what,  from  that  full  store. 
Had  made  me  rich,  nor  left  thee  poor, 
A  drift  of  blossom,  needed  not 
For  fruit,  yet  blessing  some  dim  spot. 
A  touch,  a  tender  word  soon  said, 
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Fond  tones  that  seem  our  dead  again 
Come  back  after  long  years  of  pain, 
Lonely,  for  these  my  sick  heart  bled — 
Ah  me  !  ah  me  ! 
Sad  hearts  that  go  uncomforted. 


■♦  •  » 
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IJY    RICHARD    A.    PROCTOR,    B.A.,    F.R.S. 


If  anyone  shall  gravely  tell  me  that  I  have 
spent  my  time  idly  in  a  vain  and  fruitless  in- 
quirj'  after  what  I  can  never  become  sure  of, 
the  answer  is  that  at  this  rate  he  would  put 
down  all  natural  philosophy,  as  far  as  it  con- 
cerns itself  in  searching  into  the  nature  of 
such  things.  In  such  noble  and  sublime 
studies  as  these,  'tis  a  glory  to  arrive  at  proba- 
bility, and  the  search  itself  rewards  the  pains. 
But  there  are  many  degrees  of  probable,  some 
nearer  to  the  truth  than  others,  in  the  deter- 
mining of  which  lies  the  chief  exercise  of  our 
judgment.  And  besides  the  nobleness  and 
pleasure  of  the  studies,  may  we  not  be  so 
bold  as  to  say  that  they  are  no  small  help  to 
the  advancement  of  wisdom  and  morality  ? — 
Hi.Y(;hens,  Conjectures  concerning  the  Planetary 
Worlds, 

The  interest  with  which  astronomy  is 

m 

studied  by  many  who  care  little  or  noth- 
ing for  other  sciences  is  due  chiefly  to 
the  thoughts  which  the  celestial  bodies 
suggest  respecting  life  in  other  worlds 
than  ours.  There  is  no  feeling  more 
deeply  seated  in  the  human  heart — not 
the  belief  in  higher  than  human  powers, 
not  the  hope  of  immortality,  not  even 
the  fear  of  death — than  the  faith  in 
realms  of  life  where  other  conditions  are 
experienced  than  those  we  are  acquaint- 
ed with  here.  It  is  not  vulgar  curiosity 
or  idle  fancy  that  suggests  the  possibili- 
ties of  life  in  other  worlds.  It  has  been 
the  conviction  of  the  profoundest  think- 
ers, of  men  of  highest  imagination.  This 
mystery  of  the  star  dej)ths  has  had  its 
charm  for  the  mathematician  as  well  as 
for  the  poet ;  for  the  exact  observer  as 
for  the  most  fruitful  thcoriser ;  nay,  for 
the  man  of  business  as  for  him  whose 
life  is  passed  in  communing  with  nature. 
If  we  analyse  the  interest  with  which  the 
generality  of  men  inquire  into  astrono- 
mical matters  apparently  not  connected 
with  the  question  of  life  in  other  worlds, 
we  find  in  every  case  that  it  has  been 
out  of  this  question  alone  or  chiefly  that 
that  interest  has  sprung.  The  great  dis- 
coveries made  during  the  last  few  years 


respecting  the  sun,  for  example,  might 
seem  remote  from  the  subject  of  life  in 
other  worlds.  It  is  true  that  Sir  Wil- 
liam Herschel  thought  the  sun  might  be 
the  abode  of  living  creatures ;  and  Sir 
John  Herschel  even  suggested  the  possi- 
bility that  the  vast  streaks  of  light  called 
the  solar  willow-leaves,  objects  varying 
from  two  hundred  to  a  thousand  miles 
in  length,  might  be  living  creatures 
whose  intense  lustre  was  the  measure  of 
their  intense  vitality ;  but  modern  dis- 
coveries have  rendered  all  such  theories 
untenable.  The  sun  is  presented  to  us 
as  a  mighty  furnace,  in  whose  fires  the 
most  stubborn  elements  are  not  merely 
melted  but  vaporised.  The  material  of 
tlie  sun  was  analysed,  the  motions  and 
changes  taking  place  on  his  surface  were 
examined,  the  laws  of  his  being  were  de- 
termined. How,  it  might  be  asked,  was 
the  question  of  life  in  other  worlds  in- 
volved in  these  researches  1  The  faith 
of  Sir  David  Brewster  in  the  sun  as  the 
abode  of  life  being  dis])elled,  how  could 
discoveries  respecting  the  sun  interest 
those  who  care  about  the  subject  of  the 
plurality  of  worlds }  The  answer  to 
these  questions  is  easily  found.  The 
real  interest  which  solar  researches  have 
possessed  for  those  who  are  not  astrono- 
mers has  resided  in  the  evidence  afforded 
respecting  the  sun's  position  as  the  fire, 
light,  and  life  of  the  system  of  worlds 
whereof  our  world  is  one.  The  mere 
facts  discovered  respecting  the  sun  would 
be  regarded  as  so  much  dry  detail  were 
they  not  brought  directly  into  relation 
with  our  earth  and  its  wants,  and  there- 
fore with  the  wants  of  the  other  earths 
which  circle  round  the  sun ;  but  when 
thus  dealt  with  they  immediately  excite 
attention  and  interest.  I  do  not  speak 
at  random  in  asserting  this,  but  describe 
the  result  of  widely  ranging  observation. 
I  have  addressed  hundreds  of  audiences 
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in  Great  Britain  and  America  on  the 
subject  of  recent  solar  discoveries,  and 
I  have  conversed  with  many  hundreds 
of  persons  of  various  capacity  and  edu- 
cation, from  persons  almost  uncultured 
to  men  of  the  highest  intellectual  power  ; 
and  my  invariable  experience  has  been 
that  solar  research  derives  its  chief  inter- 
est when  viewed  in  relation  to  the  sun's 
position  as  the  mighty  ruler,  the  stead- 
fast sustainer,  the  beneficent  almoner  of 
the  system  of  worlds  to  which  our  earth 
belongs.  It  is  the  same  with  other  as- 
tronomical subjects.  Few  care  for  the 
record  of  lunar  observations,  save  in 
relation  to  the  question  whether  the 
moon  is  or  has  been  the  abode  of  living 
creatures.  The  movements  of  comets 
and  meteors,  and  the  discoveries  recently 
made  respecting  their  condition,  have 
no  interest  except  in  relation  to  the  posi- 
tion of  these  bodies  in  the  economy  of 
solar  systems,  or  to  the  possible  part 
which  they  may  at  one  time  have  per- 
formed in  building  up  worlds  and  suns. 
None  save  astronomers,  and  few  only  of 
these,  care  for  researches  into  the  star- 
depths,  except  in  connection  with  the 
thought  that  every  star  is  a  sun,  and 
therefgre  probably  the  light  and  fire  of 
a  system  of  worlds  like  those  which  cir- 
cle around  our  own  sun. 

It  is  singular  how  variously  this  ques- 
tion of  life  in  other  worlds  has  been 
viewed  at  various  stages  of  astronomical 
progress.  From  the  time  of  Pythagoras, 
who  first,  so  far  as  is  known,  propounded 
the  general  theory  of  the  plurality  of 
worlds,  down  to  our  own  time  when 
Brewster  and  Chalmers  on  the  one  hand, 
and  Whewell  on  the  other,  have  advo- 
cated rival  theories  probably  to  be  both 
set  aside  for  a  theory  at  once  intermedi- 
ate to  and  more  widely  ranging  in  time 
and  space  than  either,  the  aspect  of  the 
subject  has  constantly  varied,  as  new 
lights  have  been  thrown  upon  it  from 
different  directions.  It  may  be  interest- 
ing briefly  to  consider  what  has  been 
thought  in  the  past  on  this  strangely  at- 
tractive question,  and  then  to  indicate 
the  view  towards  which  modem  discov- 
eries seem  manifestly  to  point — a  view 
not  likely  to  undergo  other  change  than 
that  resulting  from  clearer  vision  and 
closer  approach.  In  other  words,  I 
shall  endeavor  to  show  that  the  theory 
to  which  we  are  now  led  by  all  the  known 


facts  is  correct  in  generals,  though,  as 
fresh  knowledge  is  obtained,  it  may  un- 
dergo modification  in  details.  We  now 
see  the  subject  from  the  right  point  of 
view,  though  as  science  progresses  we 
may  come  to  see  it  more  clearly  and  de- 
finedly. 

When  men  believed  the  earth  to  be  a 
flat  surface  above  which  the  heavens 
were  arched  as  a  tent  or  canopy,  they 
were  not  likely  to  entertain  the  belief  in 
other  worlds  than  ours.  During  the  ear- 
lier ages  of  mankind  ideas  such  as  these 
prevailed.  The  earth  had  been  fash- 
ioned into  its  present  form  and  condi- 
tion, the  heavens  had  been  spread  over 
it,  the  sun,  and  moon,  and  stars,  had 
been  set  in  the  heavens  for  its  use  and 
adornment,  and  there  was  no  thought  of 
any  other  world. 

But  while  this  was  the  general  belief, 
there  was  already  a  school  of  philosophy 
where  another  doctrine  had  been  taught. 
Pythagoras  had  adopted  the  belief  of 
Apollonius  Pergaeus  that  the  sun  is  the 
centre  of  the  planetary  paths,  the  earth 
one  among  the  planets — a  belief  insepa- 
rable from  the  doctrine  of  the  plurality 
of  worlds.  Much  argument  has  been 
advanced  to  show  that  this  belief  never 
was  adopted  before  the  time  of  Coperni- 
cus, and  unquestionably  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  theory  was  not  presented 
in  the  clear  and  simple  form  to  which 
we  have  become  accustomed.  But  it  is 
not  necessary  to  weigh  the  conflicting 
arguments  for  and  against  the  opinion 
that  Pythagoras  and  others  regarded  the 
earth  as  not  the  fixed  centre  of  the  uni- 
verse. The  certain  fact  that  the  doc- 
trine of  the  plurality  of  worlds  was  en- 
tertained (I  do  not  say  adopted)  by 
them,  proves  sufficiently  thai  they  can 
not  have  believed  the  earth  to  be  fixed 
and  central.  The  idea  of  other  worlds 
like  our  earth  is  manifestly  inconsistent 
with  the  belief  that  the  earth  is  the  cen- 
tral body  around  which  the  whole  uni- 
verse revolves. 

That  this  is  so  is  well  illustrated  by 
the  fate  ot  the  unfortunate  Giordano 
Bruno.  He  was  one  of  the  first  disci- 
ples of  Copernicus,  and,  having  accepted 
the  doctrine  that  the  earth  travels  round 
the  sun  as  one  among  his  family  of  plan- 
ets, was  led  very  naturally  to  the  belief 
that  the  other  planets  are  inhabited. 
He  went  farther,  and  maintained  that  as 
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the  earth  is  not  the  only  inhabited  world 
in  the  solar  system,  so  the  sun  is  not  the 
only   centre   of  a   system  of  inhabited 
worlds,  but  each  star  a  sun  like  him, 
about  which  many  planets  revolve.     This 
was  one  of  the  many  heresies  for  which 
Bruno  was  burned  at  the  stake.     It  is 
easy,  also,  to  recognise  in  the  doctrine 
of  many  worlds  as  the  natural  sequel  of 
the   Copernican   theory,  rather  than   in 
the   features  of  this  theory   itself,  the 
cause  of  the  hostility  with  which  theo- 
logians  regarded    it,    until,   finding    it 
proved,  they  discovered  that  it  is  direct- 
ly taught  in  the  books  which  they  inter- 
pret for  us  so  variously.     The  Coperni- 
can theory  was  not  rejected — nay,  it  was 
even  countenanced — until  this  particular 
consequence  of  the  theory  was  recog- 
nised.    But  within  a  few  years  from  the 
persecution  of  Bruno,  Galileo  was  impris- 
oned, and  the  last  years  of  his  life  made 
miserable,  because  it  had  become  clear 
that  in  setting  the  earth  adrift  from  its 
position  as  centre  of  the  universe,  he  and 
his  brother  Copernicans  were  sanctioning 
the   belief  in   other   worlds  than    ours. 
Again  and  again,  in  the  attacks  made  by 
clericals  and  theologians  upon  the  Co- 
pernican theory,  this  lamentable  conse- 
quence was  insisted  upon.     Unconscious 
that  they  were  advancing  the  most  dam- 
aging argument  which  could  be  conceiv- 
ed for  the  cause  they  had  at  heart,  they 
maintained,  honestly  but  unfortunately, 
that  with  the  new  theory  came  the  man- 
ifest inference  that  our  earth  was  not  the 
only  and  by  no  means  the  most  impor- 
tant world  in  the  universe — a  doctrine 
manifestly   inconsistent   (so   they   said) 
with  the  teachings  of  the  Scriptures. 

It  was  naturally  only  by  a  slow  pro- 
gression that  men  were  able  to  advance 
into  the  domain  spread  before  them  by 
the  Copernican  theory,  and  to  recognise 
the  real  minuteness  of  the  earth  both  in 
space  and  time.  They  more  quickly 
recognised  the  earth's  insignificance  in 
space,  because  the  new  theory  absolutely 
forced  this  fact  upon  them.  If  the 
earth,  whose  globe  they  knew  to  be  mi- 
nute compared  with  her  distance  from  the 
sun,  is  really  circling  around  the  sun  in 
a  mighty  orbit  many  millions  of  miles  in 
diameter,  it  follows  of  necessity  that  the 
fixed  stars  must  lie  so  far  away  that  even 
the  span  of  the  earth's  orbit  is  reduced 
to  nothing  by  comparison  with  the  vast 


depths  beyond  which  lie  even  the  near- 
est of  those  suns.  This  was  Tycho 
Brahe's  famous  and  perfectly  sound  argu- 
ment against  the  Copernican  theory. 
*  The  stars  remained  fixed  in  apparent 
position  all  the  time,  yet  the  Copernicans 
tell  us  that  the  earth  from  which  we  view 
the  stars  is  circling  once  a  year  in  an  orbit 
many  millions  of  miles  in  diameter ;  how 
is  it  that  from  so  widely  ranging  a  point 
of  view  we  do  not  see  widely  dififerent 
celestial  landscapes  ?  Who  can  believe 
that  the  stars  are  so  remote  that  by  com- 
parison the  span  of  the  earth's  path  is  a 
mere  point  ?  *  Tycho's  argument  was 
of  course  valid.*  Of  two  things  one. 
Either  the  earth  does  not  travel  round 
the  sun,  or  the  stars  are  much  farther 
away  than  men  had  conceived  possible 
in  Tycho's  time.  His  mistake  lay  in  re- 
jecting the  correct  conclusion  because 
simply  it  made  the  visible  universe  seem 
many  millions  of  times  vaster  than  he 
had  supposed.  Yet  the  universe,  even 
as  thus  enlarged,  was  but  a  point  to  the 
universe  visible  in  our  day,  which  in  turn 
will  dwindle  to  a  point  compared  with 
the  universe  as  men  will  see  it  a  few  cen- 
turies hence ;  while  that  or  the  utmost 
range  of  space  over  which  men  can  ever 
extend  their  survey  is  doubtless  as  noth- 
ing to  the  real  universe  of  occupied 
space. 

Such  has  been  the  progression  of  our 
ideas  as  to  the  position  of  the  earth  in 
space.  Forced  by  the  discoveries  of 
Copernicus  to  regard  our  earth  as  a  mere 
point  compared  with  the  distances  of  the 
nearest  fixed  star,  men  gradually  learned 
to  recognise  those  distances  which  at 
first  had  seemed  infinite  as  in  their  turn 
evanescent  even  by  comparison  with 
that  mere  point  of  space  over  which  man 
is  able  by  instrumental  means  to  extend 
his  survey.  Though  there  has  been  a 
similar  progression  in  men's  ideas  as  to 
the  earth's  position  in  time,  that  pro- 
gression has  not  been  carried  to  a  corre- 


*  Not  'of  course'  because  Tycho  used  it, 
for,  like  other  able  students  of  science,  he 
made  mistakes  from  time  to  time.  Thus  he 
argued  that  the  earth  cannot  rotate  on  her  azii, 
because  if  she  did  bodies  raised  above  her 
surface  would  be  left  behind — an  argument 
which  even  the  mechanical  knowledge  of  his 
own  time  should  have  sufficed  to  invalidate, 
though  it  is  still  used  from  time  to  time  bj 
paradoxcrs  of  our  own  day. 
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spending  extent.  Men  have  not  been  so 
bold  in  widening  their  conceptions  of 
time  as  in  widening  their  conceptions  of 
space.  It  is  here  and  thus  that,  in  my 
judgment,  the  subject  of  life  in  other 
worlds  has  been  hitherto  incorrectly 
dealt  with.  Men  have  given  up  as  ut- 
terly idle  the  idea  that  the  existence  of 
worlds  is  to  be  limited  to  the  special  do- 
main of  space  to  which  our  earth  be- 
longs ;  but  they  are  content  to  retain  the 
conception  that  the  domain  of  time  to 
which  our  earth's  history  belongs,  this 
*  bank  and  shoal  of  time '  on  which  the 
life  of  the  earth  is  cast,  is  the  period  to 
which  the  existence  of  other  worlds  than 
ours  should  be  referred. 

This,  which  is  to  be  noticed  in  nearly 
all  our  ordinary  treatises  on  astronomy, 
appears  as  a  characteristic  peculiarity  of 
works  advocating  the  theory  of  the  plu- 
rality of  worlds.  Brewster  and  Dick 
and  Chalmers,  all  in  fact  who  have  taken 
that  doctrine  under  their  special  protec- 
tion, reason  respecting  other  worlds  as 
though,  if  they  failed  to  prove  that  other 
orbs  are  inhabited  now^  or  are  at  least 
now  supporting  life  in  some  way  or  other, 
they  failed  of  their  purpose  altogether. 
The  idea  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred 
to  them  that  there  is  room  and  verge 
enough  in  eternity  of  time  not  only  for 
activity  but  for  rest.  They  must  have 
all  the  orbs  of  space  busy  at  once  in 
the  one  work  which  they  seem  able  to 
conceive  as  the  possible  purpose  of  those 
bodies — the  support  of  life.  The  argu- 
ment from  analogy  which  they  had  found 
effective  in  establishing  the  general  the- 
ory of  the  plurality  of  worlds,  is  forgot- 
ten when  its  application  to  details  would 
suggest  that  not  all  orbs  are  at  all  times 
either  the  abode  of  life  or  in  some  way 
subserving  the  purposes  of  life.  We 
find,  in  all  the  forms  of  life  with  which 
we  are  acquainted,  three  characteristic 
periods — first,  the  time  of  preparation 
for  the  purposes  of  life ;  next,  the  time 
of  fitness  for  those  purposes  ;  and  thirdly, 
the  time  of  decadence  tending  gradually 
to  death.  And  we  see  among  all  objects 
which  exist  in  numbers,  examples  of  all 
these  stages  existing  at  the  same  time. 
In  every  race  of  living  creatures  there 
are  the  young  as  yet  unfit  for  work,  the 
workers,  and  those  past  work  ;  in  every 
forest  there  are  saplings,  seed-bearing 
trees,  and  trees  long  past  the  seed-bear- 


ing period.  We  know  that  planets,  or 
rather  speaking  more  generally,  the  orbs 
which  people  space,  pass  through  various 
stages  of  development,  during  some  only 
of  which  they  can  reasonably  be  regard- 
ed as  the  abode  of  life  or  supporting 
life ;  yet  the  eager  champion  of  the  the- 
ory of  many  worlds  will  have  them  all  in 
these  stages  of  preparation,  none  in  any 
of  the  stages  of  decrepitude  or  death. 

This  has  probably  had  its  origin  in  no 
small  degree  from  the  disfavor  with  which 
in  former  years  the  theory  of  the  growth 
and  development  of  planets  and  systems 
of  planets  was  regarded.  Until  the  evi- 
dence became  too  strong  to  be  resisted, 
the  doctrine  that  our  earth  was  once  a 
baby  world,  with  many  millions  of  years 
to  pass  through  before  it  could  be  the 
abode  of  life,  was  one  which  only  the 
professed  atheist  (so  said  too  many 
divines)  could  for  a  moment  entertain ; 
while  the  doctrine  that  not  the  earth 
alone,  but  the  whole  of  the  solar  system, 
had  developed  from  a  condition  utterly 
unlike  that  through  which  it  is  now  pass- 
ing, could  have  had  its  origin  only  in  the 
suggestions  of  the  Evil  One.  Both  doc- 
trines were  pronounced  to  be  so  mani- 
festly opposed  to  the  teachings  of  Moses, 
and  not  only  so,  but  so  manifestly  incon- 
sistent with-  the  belief  in  a  Supreme 
Being,  that — that  further  argument  was 
unnecessary,  and  denunciation  only  was 
required.  So  confident  were  divines  on 
these  points,  that  it  would  not  have  been 
very  wonderful  if  some  few  students  of 
science  had  mistaken  assertion  for  proof, 
and  so  concluded  that  the  doctrines 
towards  which  science  was  unmistakably 
leading  them  really  were  inconsistent 
with  what  they  had  been  taught  to  regard 
as  the  Word  of  God.  Whether  multi- 
plied experiences  taught  men  of  science 
to  wait  before  thus  deciding,  or  however 
matters  fell  out,  it  certainly  befell  before 
very  long  that  the  terrible  doctrine  of 
cosmical  development  was  supported  by 
such  powerful  evidence,  astrononiical 
and  terrestrial,  as  to  appear  wholly  irre- 
sistible. Then,  not  only  was  the  doc- 
trine accepted  by  divines,  but  shewn  to 
be  manifestly  implied  in  the  sacred  nar- 
rative of  the  formation  of  the  earth  and 
heavens,  sun,  and  moon,  and  stars; 
while  upon  those  unfortunate  students 
of  science  who  had  not  changed  front  in 
good  time,  and  were  found  still  arguing 
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of  the  universe  enlarge  also.  When  the 
earth  was  supposed  to  be  the  most  im- 
portant object  in  creation,  men  might 
reasonably  assign  to  time  itself  (regarded 
as  the  interval  between  the  beginning  of 
the  earth  and  the  consummation  of  all 
things  when  the  earth  should  perish)  a 
moderate  duration ;  but  it  is  equally 
reasonable  that,  as  the  insignificance  of 
the  earth's  domain  in  space  is  recognised, 
men  should  recognise  also  the  presuma- 
ble insignificance  of  the  earth's  existence 
in  time. 

In    this   respect,   although    we    have 
nothing  like  the  direct  evidence  afforded 
by  the   measurement   of   space,  we   yet 
have   evidence  which  can   scarcely  be 
called   in   question.      We   find  in   the 
structure  of  our  earth  the  signs  of  its 
former  condition.     W^e  see  clearly  that 
it  was  once  intensely  hot ;  and  we  know 
from   experimental    researches   on    the 
cooling  of  various  earths  that  many  mil- 
lions of  years  must  have  been  required 
by  the  earth  in  cooling  down  from  its 
former    igneous    condition.      We    may 
doubt  whether  Bischoff' s  researches  can 
be  relied  upon  in  details,  and  so  be  un- 
willing to  assign  with  him  a  period  of 
350  millions  of  years  to  a  single  stage  of 
the  process  of  cooling.     But  that  the  en- 
tire process  lasted  tens  of  millions  and 
probably  hundreds  of  millions  of  years 
cannot  be  doubted.     Recognising  such 
enormous  periods  as  these  in  the  devel- 
opment of  one  of  the  smallest  fruits  of 
the  great  solar  tree  of  life,  we  cannot 
but  admit  at  least  the  reasonableness  of 
believing  #iat  the  larger  fruits  (Jupiter, 
for  instance,  with  340   times   as   much 
matter,  and  Saturn  with  100  times)  must 
require  periods    still    vaster,    probably 
many    times    larger.      Indeed,    science 
shows  not  only  that  this  view  is  reasona- 
ble, but  that  no  other  view  is  possible. 
For  the  mighty  root  of  the  tree  of  life, 
the  great  orb  of  the  sun,  containing  340 
thousand  times  as  much  matter  as  the 
earth,   yet   mightier  periods   would   be 
needed.     The  growth  and  development 
of  these,  the  parts  of  the  great  system, 
must  of  necessity  require  much  shorter 
time-intervals  than  the  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  the  system  regarded  as  a 
whole.     The  enormous  period  when  the 
germs  only  of  the  sun  and  planets  exist- 
ed as  yet,  when  the  chaotic  substance  of 
the  system  had  not  yet  blossomed  into 


worlds,  the  mighty  period  which  is  to 
follow  the  death  of  the  last  surviving 
member  of  the  system,  when  the  whole 
scheme  will  remain  as  the  dead  trunk  of 
a  tree  remains  after  the  last  leaf  has  fall- 
en, after  the  last  movement  of  sap  within 
the  trunk — these  periods  must  be  infinite 
compared  with  those  which  measure  the 
duration  of  even  the  mightiest  separate 
members  of  the  system. 

But  all  this  has  been  left  unnoticed  by 
those  who  have  argued  in  support  of  the 
Brewsterian  doctrine  of  a  plurality  of 
worlds.  They  argue  as  if  it  had  never 
been  shown  that  every  member  of  the 
solar  system,  as  of  all  other  such  systems 
in  space,  has  to  pass  through  an  enor- 
mously long  period  of  preparation  be- 
fore becoming  fit  to  be  the  abode  of  life, 
and  that  after  being  fit  for  life,  for  a  pe- 
riod very  long  to  our  conceptions,  but  by 
comparison  with  the  other  exceedingly 
short,  it  must  for  countless  ages  remain 
as  an  extinct  world.  Or  else  they  rea- 
son as  though  it  had  been  proved  that 
the  relatively  short  life-bearing  periods 
in  the  existence  of  the  several  planets 
must  of  necessity  synchronise,  instead  of 
all  the  probabilities  lying  overwhelmingly 
the  other  way. 

While  this  has  been  (in  my  judgment) 
a  defect  in  what  may  be  called  the 
Brewsterian  theory  of  other  worlds,  a 
defect  not  altogether  dissimilar  has  char- 
acterised the  opposite  orWhewellite  the- 
ory. Very  useful  service  was  rendered 
to  astronomy  by  Whewell's  treatise  upon, 
or  rather  against,  the  plurality  of  worlds, 
calling  attention  as  it  did  to  the  utter 
feebleness  of  the  arguments  on  which 
men  had  been  content  to  accept  the  be- 
lief that  other  planets  and  other  systems 
are  inhabited.  But  some  among  the 
most  powerfully  urged  arguments  against 
that  belief  tacitly  relied  on  the  assump- 
tion of  a  similarity  of  generd  condition 
among  the  members  of  the  solar  system. 
For  instance,  the  small  mean  density  of 
Jupiter  and  Saturn  had,  on  the  Brewster- 
ian theory,  been  explained  as  probably, 
due  to  vast  hollow  spaces  in  those  plan- 
ets' interiors — an  explanation  which  (if 
it  could  be  admitted)  would  leave  us 
free  to  believe  that  Jupiter  and  Saturn 
may  be  made  of  the  same  materials  as  our 
own  earth.  With  this  was  pleasantly  in- 
termixed the  conception  that  the  inhabi- 
tant of  these  planets  may  have  his  '  home 
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in  subterranean  cities  warmed  by  central 
fires,  or  in  cr)'stal  caves  cooled  by  ocean 
tides,  or  may  float  with  the  Nerefds  upon 
the  deep,  or  mount  upon  wings  as  eagles, 
or  rise  upon  the  pinions  of  the  dove,  that 
he  may  flee  away  and  be  at  rest,'  with 
much  more  in  the  same  fanciful  tone. 
We  now  know  that  there  can  be  no  hol- 
low more  than  a  few  miles  below  the 
crust  of  a  planet,  simply  because,  under 
the  enormous  pressures  which  would  ex- 
ist, the  most  solid  matter  would  be  per- 
fectly plastic.  But  while  Whe well's  gen- 
eral objection  to  the  theory  that  Jupiter 
or  Saturn  is  in  the  same  condition  as  our 
earth  thus  acquires  new  force,  the  par- 
ticular explanation  which  he  gave  of  the 
planet's  small  density  is  open  to  precisely 
the  same  general  objection.  For  he  as- 
sumes that,  because  the  planet's  mean 
density  is  little  greater  than  that  of 
water,  the  planet  is  probably  a  world  of 
water  and  ice  with  a  cindery  nucleus,  or 
in  fact  just  such  a  world  as  would  be 
formed  if  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water 
in  the  same  condition  as  the  water  of  our 
seas  were  placed  at  Jupiter's  greater  dis- 
tance from  the  sun,  around  a  nucleus  of 
earthy  or  cindery  matter  large  enough  to 
make  the  density  of  the  entire  planet 
thus  formed  equal  to  that  of  Jupiter,  or 
about  one-third  greater  than  the  density 
of  water.  In  this  argument  there  are  in 
reality  two  assumptions,  of  precisely  the 
same  nature  as  those  which  Whewell  set 
himself  to  combat.  It  is  first  assumed 
that  some  material  existing  on  a  large 
scale  in  our  earth,  and  nearly  of  the 
same  density  as  Jupiter,  must  constitute 
the  chief  bulk  of  that  planet,  and  sec- 
ondly that  the  temperature  of  Jupiter's 
globe  must  be  that  which  a  globe  of  such 
material  would  have  if  placed  where  Ju- 
piter is.  The  possibility  that  Jupiter 
may  be  in  an  entirely  different  stage  of 
planetary  life — or,  in  other  words,  that 
the  youth,  middle  life,  and  old  age  of 
that  i)lanet  may  belong  to  quite  different 
eras  from  the  corresponding  periods  of 
our  earth's  life — is  entirely  overlooked. 
Rather,  indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
extreme  probability  of  this,  on  any  hy- 
pothesis respecting  the  origin  of  the  solar 
system,  and  its  absolute  certainty  on  the 
hypothesis  of  the  development  of  that 
system,  are  entirely  overlooked. 

A   fair  illustration  of  the  erroneous 
nature  of  the  arguments  which  have  been 


used,  not  only  in  advocating  rival  theo- 
ries respecting  the  plurality  of  worlds, 
but  also  in  dealing  with  subordinate 
points,  may  be  presented  as  follows : 

Imagine  a  wide  extent  of  country  cov- 
ered with  scattered  trees  of  various  size, 
with  plants  and  shrubs,  flowers  and 
herbs,  down  to  the  minutest  known.  Let 
us  suppose  a  race  of  tiny  creatures  to 
subsist  on  one  of  the  fruits  of  a  tree  of 
moderate  size,  their  existence  as  a  race 
depending  entirely  on  the  existence  of 
the  fruit  on  which  they  subsist,  while  the 
existence  of  the  individuals  of  their  race 
lasts  but  for  a  few  minutes.  Furthermore, 
let  there  be  no  regular  fruit  season  either 
on  their  tree  or  in  their  region  of  vegeta- 
ble life,  but  fruits  forming,  growing,  and 
decaying  all  the  time. 

Let  us  next  conceive  these  creatures 
to  be  possessed  of  a  power  of  reasoning 
respecting  themselves,  their  fruit  world, 
the  tree  on  which  it  hangs,  and  to  some 
degree  even  respecting  such  other  trees, 
plants,  flowers,  and  so  forth,  as  the  lim* 
ited  range  of  their  vision  might  be  sup- 
posed to  include.  It  would  be  a  natural 
thought  with  them,  when  first  they  began 
to  exercise  this  power  of  reasoning,  that 
their  fruit  home  was  the  most  important 
object  in  existence,  and  themselves  the 
chief  and  noblest  of  living  beings.  It 
would  also  be  very  natural  that  they 
should  suppose  the  formation  of  their 
world  to  correspond  with  the  beginning 
of  time,  and  the  formation  of  their  race 
to  have  followed  the  formation  of  their 
world  by  but  a  few  seconds.  They 
would  conclude  that  a  Supreme  Being 
had  fashioned  their  world  and  themselves 
by  special  creative  acts,  and  that  what 
they  saw  outside  their  fruit  world  had 
been  also  specially  created,  doubtless  to 
subserve  their  wants. 

Let  us  now  imagine  that  gradually,  by 
becoming  more  closely  observant  than 
they  had  been,  by  combining  together  to 
make  more  complete  observations,  and 
above  all  by  preserving  the  records  of 
observations  made  by  successive  genera^ 
lions,  these  creatures  began  to  obtain 
clearer  ideas  respecting  their  world  and 
the  surrounding  regions  of  space.  They 
would  find  evidence  that  the  fruit  on 
which  they  lived  had  not  been  formed 
precisely  as  they  knew  it,  but  had  under- 
gone processes  of  development.  The 
distressing  discovery  would  be  made  that 
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this  development  could  not  possibly  have 
taken  place  in  a  few  seconds,  but  must 
have  required  paany  hours,  nay,  even 
several  of  those  enormous  periods  called 
by  us  days. 

This,  however,  would  only  be  the  be- 
ginning of  their  troubles.  Gradually  the 
more  advanced  thinkers  and  the  closest 
observers  would  perceive  that  not  only 
had  their  world  undergone  processes  of 
development,  but  that  its  entire  mass  had 
been  formed  by  such  processes — that  in 
fact  it  had  not  been  created  at  all,  in  the 
sense  in  which  they  had  understood  the 
word,  but  had  grown.  This  would  be 
very  dreadful  to  these  creatures,  because 
they  would  not  readily  be  able  to  dis- 
possess their  minds  of  the  notion  that 
they  were  the  most  important  beings  in 
the  universe,  their  domain  of  space  co- 
extensive with  the  universe,  the  duration 
of  their  world  coextensive  with  time. 
But  passing  over  the  difficulties  thus 
arising,  and  the  persecution  and  abuse 
to  which  those  would  be  subjected  who 
maintained  the  dangerous  doctrine  that 
their  fruit  home  had  been  developed  not 
created,  let  us  consider  how  these  crea- 
tures would  regard  the  question  of  other 
worlds  than  their  own.  At  first  they 
would  naturally  be  unwilling  to  admit 
the  possibility  that  other  worlds  as  im- 
portant as  their  own  could  exist.  But  if 
after  a  time  they  found  reason  to  believe 
that  their  world  was  only  one  of  several 
belonging  to  a  certain  tree  system,  the 
idea  would  occur  to  them,  and  would 
gradually  come  to  be  regarded  as  some- 
thing more  than  probable,  that  those 
other  fruit  worlds,  like  their  own,  might 
be  the  abode  6f  living  creatures.  And 
probably  at  first,  while  as  yet  the  devel- 
opment of  their  own  world  was  little  un- 
derstood, they  would  conceive  the  notion 
that  all  the  fruits,  large  or  small,  upon 
their  tree  system  were  in  the  same  con- 
dition as  their  own,  and  either  inhabited 
by  similar  races  or  at  least  in  the  same 
full  vigor  of  life-bearing  existence.  But 
so  soon  as  they  recognised  the  law  of 
development  of  their  own  world,  and  the 
relation  between  such  development  and 
their  own  requirements,  they  would  form 
a  different  opinion,  if  they  found  that 
only  during  certain  stages  of  their  world's 
existence  life  could  exist  upon  it.  If, 
for  instance,  they  perceived  that  their 
fruit  world  must  once  have  been  so  bitter 


and  harsh  in  texture  that  no  creatures 
in  the  least  degree  like  themselves  could 
have  lived  upon  it,  and  that  it  was  pass- 
ing slowly  but  surely  through  processes 
by  which  it  would  become  one  day  dry 
and  shrivelled  and  unable  to  support  liv- 
ing creatures,  they  would  be  apt,  if  their 
reasoning  powers  were  fairly  developed, 
to  enquire  whether  other  fruits  which 
they  saw  around  them  on  their  tree  sys- 
tem were  either  in  the  former  or  in  the 
latter  condition,  and  if  they  found  rea- 
son to  believe  certain  fruits  were  in  one 
or  other  of  these  stages,  they  would  re- 
gard such  fruits  as  not  yet  the  abode  of 
life  or  as  past  the  life-supporting  era. 
It  seems  probable  even  that  another  idea 
would  suggest  itself  to  some  among  their 
bolder  thinkers.  Recognising  in  their 
own  world  in  several  instances  what  to 
their  ideas  resembled  absolute  waste  of 
material  or  of  force,  it  might  appear  to 
them  quite  possible  that  some,  perhaps 
even  a  large  proportion,  of  the  fruits 
upon  their  tree  were  not  only  not  sup- 
porting life  at  the  particular  epoch  of 
observation,  but  never  had  supported 
life  and  never  would — that,  through 
some  cause  or  other,  life  would  never 
appear  upon  such  fruits  even  when  they 
were  excellently  fitted  for  the  support  of 
life.  They  might  even  conceive  that 
some  among  the  fruits  of  their  tree  had 
failed  or  would  fail  to  come  to  the  full 
perfection  of  fruit  life. 

Looking  beyond  their  own  tree — that 
is,  the  tree  to  which  their  own  fruit 
world  belonged — they  would  perceive 
other  trees ;  though  their  visual  powers 
might  not  enable  them  to  know  whether 
such  trees  bore  fruit,  whether  they  were 
in  other  respects  like  their  own,  whether 
those  which  seemed  larger  or  smaller 
were  really  so,  or  owed  their  apparent 
largeness  to  nearness,  or  their  apparent 
smallness  to  great  distance.  They  would 
be  apt  perhaps  to  generalise  a  little  too 
daringly  respecting  these  remote  tree- 
systems,  concluding  too  confidently  that 
a  shrub  or  a  flower  was  a  tree-system 
like  their  own,  or  that  a  great  tree, 
every  branch  of  which  was  far  larger 
than  their  entire  tree-system,  belonged 
to  the  same  order  and  bore  similar  fruit. 
They  might  mistake  also  in  forgetting 
the  probable  fact  that  as  every  fruit  in 
their  own  tree-system  had  its  own  period 
of  life,  very  brief  compared  with  the  en- 
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tire  existence  of  the  fruit,  so  every  tree 
might  have  its  own  fruit-bearing  season. 
Thus,  contemplating  a  tree  which  they 
supposed  to  be  like  their  own  in  its  na- 
ture, they  might  say,  *  Yonder  is  a  tree- 
system  crowded  with  fruits,  each  the 
abode  of  many  myriads  of  creatures  like 
ourselves,'  whereas  in  reality  the  tree 
might  be  utterly  unlike  their  own,  might 
not  yet  have  reached  or  might  long  since 
have  passed  the  fruit-bearing  stage, 
might  when  in  that  stage  bear  fruit  ut- 
terly unlike  any  they  could  even  imagine, 
and  each  such  fruit  during  its  brief  life- 
bearing  condition  might  be  inhabited  by 
living  beings  utterly  unlike  any  crea- 
tures they  could  conceive. 

Yet  again,  we  can  very  well  imagine 
that  the  inhabitants  of  our  fruit  world, 
though  they  might  daringly  overleap  the 
narrow  limits  of  space  and  time  within 
which  their  actual  life  or  the  life  of  their 
race  was  cast,  though  they  might  learn 
to  recognise  the  development  of  their 
own  world  and  of  others  like  it,  even 
from  the  very  blossom,  wouid  be  utterly 
unable  to  conceive  the  possibility  that 
the  tree  itself  to  which  their  world  be- 
longed had  developed  by  slow  processes 
of  growth  from  a  time  when  it  was  less 
even  than  their  own  relatively  minute 
home. 

Still  less  would  it  seem  credible  to 
them,  or  even  conceivable,  that  the  whole 
forest  region  to  which  they  belonged, 
containing  many  orders  of  trees  differing 
altogether  from  their  own  tree-system, 
besides  plants  and  shrubs,  and  flowers 
and  herbs  (forms  of  vegetation  of  whose 
use  they  could  form  no  just  conception 
whatever),  had  itself  grown  ;  that  once 
the  entire  forest  domain  had  been  under 
vast  masses  of  water — the  substance 
which  occasionally  visited  their  world  in 
the  form  of  small  drops ;  that  such 
changes  were  but  minute  local  phenom- 
ena of  a  world  infinitely  higher  in  order 
than  their  own  ;  that  that  world  in  turn 
was  but  one  of  the  least  of  the  worlds 
forming  a  yet  higher  system  ;  and  so  on 
ad  ififtfiifion.  Such  ideas  would  seem  to 
them  not  merely  inconceivable,  but  many 
degrees  beyond  the  widest  conceptions 
of  space  and  time  which  they  could  re- 
gard as  admissible. 

Our  position  differs  only  in  degree, 
not  in  kind,  from  that  of  these  imagined 
creatures,  and  the  reasoning  which  we 


perceive  (though  they  could  not)  to  be 
just   for   such  creatures  is  just   for  us 
also.     It  was  perfectly  natural  that  be- 
fore men   recognised   the  evidences  of 
development   in   the    structure   of    our 
earth    they    should    regard   the    earth 
and  all  things  upon  the  earth  and  visible 
from  the  earth  as  formed  by  special  cre- 
ative acts  precisely  as  we  see  them  now. 
But  so  Soon  as  they  perceived  that  the 
earth  is  undergoing  processes  of  devel- 
opment and  has   undergone   such  pro- 
cesses  in   the   past,  it  was   reasonable, 
though  at  first  painful,  to  conclude  that 
on  this  point  they  had  been  mistaken. 
Yet  as  we  recognise  the  absurdity  of  the 
supposition  that,  because  fruits  and  trees 
grow  and  were  not  made  in  a  single  in- 
stant as  we  know  them,  therefore  there 
is  no  Supreme  Being,  so  may  we  justly 
reject  as  absurd  the  same  argument,  en- 
larged in  scale,  employed  to  induce  the 
conclusion  that  because  planets  and  solar 
systems   have  been  developed  to  their 
present  condition,  and  were  not  creiited 
in  their  present  form,  therefore  there  is 
no  Creator,  no  God.     I  do  not  know 
that  the  argument  ever  has  been  used  in 
this  form  ;  but  it  has  been  used  to  show 
that  those  who  believe  in  the  develop- 
ment of  worlds  and  systems  must  of  ne- 
cessity be  atheists,  an  even  more  mis- 
chievous conclusion  than  the  other ;  for 
none  who  had  not  examined  the  subject 
would  be  likely  to  adopt  the  former  con- 
clusion, but  many  might  be  willing  to 
believe  that  a  number  of  their  fellow- 
men  hold  obnoxious  tenets,  without  en- 
quiring closely  or  at  all  into  the  reason- 
ing on  which  the  assertion  had   been 
based. 

But  it  is  more  important  to  notice  how 
our  views  respecting  other  worlds  should 
be  affected  by  those  circumstances  in  the 
evidence  we  have,  which  correspond 
with  the  features  of  the  evidence  on 
which  the  imagined  inhabitants  of  the 
fruit  world  would  form  their  opinion. 
It  was  natural  that  when  men  first  began 
to  reason  about  themselves  and  their 
home  they  should  reject  the  idea  of  other 
worlds  like  ours,  and  perhaps  it  was 
equally  natural  that  when  first  the  idea 
was  entertained  that  the  planets  may  be 
worlds  like  ours,  men  should  conceive 
that  all  those  worlds  are  in  the  same 
condition  as  ours.  But  it  would  be,  or 
rather  it  ;V,  as  unreasonable  for  men  to 
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maintain  such  an  opinion  now,  when  the 
laws  of  planetary  development  are  un- 
derstood, when  the  various  dimensions 
of  the  planets  are  known,  and  when  the 
shortness  of  the  life-supporting  period 
of  a  planet's  existence  compared  with 
the  entire  duration  of  the  pJanet  has 
been  clearly  recognised,  as  it  would  be 
for  the  imagined  inhabitants  of  a  small 
fruit  on  a  tree  to  suppose  that  all  the 
other  fruits  on  the  tree,  though  some 
manifestly  far  less  advanced  in  develop- 
ment and  others  far  more  advanced  than 
their  own,  were  the  abode  of  the  same 
forms  of  life,  though  these  forms  were 
seen  to  require  those  conditions,  and  no 
other,  corresponding  to  the  stage  of  de- 
velopment through  which  their  own  world 
was  passing. 

Viewing  the  universe  of  suns  and 
worlds  in  the  manner  here  suggested,  we 
should  adopt  a  theory  of  other  worlds 
which  would  hold  a  position  intermedi- 
ate between  the  Brewsterian  and  the 
Whewellite  theories.  (It  is  not  on  this 
account  that  I  advocate  it,  let  me  remark 
in  passing,  but  simply  because  it  accords 
with  the  evidence,  which  is  not  the  case 
with  the  others.)  Rejecting  on  the  one 
hand  the  theory  of  the  plurality  of 
worlds  in  the  sense  implying  that  all  ex- 
istent worlds  are  inhabited,  and  on  the 
other  hand  the  theory  of  but  one  world, 
we  should  accept  a  theory  which  might 
be  entitled  the  Paucity  of  Worlds,  only 
that  relative  not  absolute  paucity  must 
be  understood.  It  is  absolutely  certain 
that  this  theory  is  the  correct  one,  if  we 
admit  two  postulates,  neither  of  which 
can  be  reasonably  questioned — viz.,  first,' 
that  the  life-bearing  era  of  any  world  is 
short  compared  with  the  entire  duration 
of  that  world  ;  and  secondly,  that  there 
can  have  been  no  cause  which  set  all  the 
worlds  in  existence,  not  simultaneously, 
which  would  be  amazing  enough,  but 
(which  would  be  infinitely  more  surpris- 
ing) in  such  a  way  that  after  passing 
each  through  its  time  of  preparation, 
longer  for  the  large  worlds  and  shorter 
for  the  small  worlds,  they  all  reached  at 
the  same  time  the  life-bearing  era.  But 
quite  apart  from  this  antecedent  proba- 
bility, amounting  as  it  does  to  absolute 
certainty  if  these  two  highly  probable 
postulates  are  admitted,  we  have  the  ac- 
tual evidence  of  the  planets  we  can  ex- 
amine— that  evidence  proving  incontest- 


ably,  as  I  have  shown  elsewhere,  that 
such  planets  as  Jupiter  and  Saturn  are 
still  in  the  state  of  preparation,  still  so 
intensely  hot  that  no  form  of  life  could 
possibly  exist  upon  them,  and  thai  such 
bodies  as  our  moon  have  long  since 
passed  the  life-bearing  stage,  and  are  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  defunct. 

But  may  we  not  go  further  ?  Recog- 
nising in  our  own  world,  in  many  in- 
stances, what  to  our  ideas  resembles 
waste — waste  seeds,  waste  lives,  waste 
races,  waste  regions,  waste  forces — recog- 
nising superfluity  and  superabundance 
in  all  the  processes  and  in  all  the  works 
of  nature,  should  it  not  appear  at  least 
possible  that  some,  perhaps  even  a  large 
proportion,  of  the  worlds  in  the  multi- 
tudinous systems  peopling  space,  are  not 
only  not  now  supporting  life,  but  never 
have  supported  life  and  never  will  ? 
Does  this  idea  differ  in  kind,  however 
largely  to  our  feeble  conceptions  it  may 
seem  to  differ  in  degree,  from  the  idea  of 
the  imagined  creatures  on  a  fruit,  that 
some  or  even  many  fruits  excellently  fit- 
ted for  the  support  of  life  might  not 
subserve  that  purpose  ?  And  as  those 
creatures  might  conceive  (as  we  know) 
that  some  fruits,  even  many,  failed  to 
come  to  the  full  perfection  of  fruit  life, 
may  not  we  without  irreverence  conceive 
(as  higher  beings  than  ourselves  may 
know)  that  a  planet  or  a  sun  may  fail  in 
the  making.'*  We  cannot  say  that  in 
such  a  case  there  would  be  a  waste  or 
loss  of  material,  though  we  may  be  una- 
ble to  conceive  how  the  lost  sun  or  planet 
could  be  utilised.  Our  imagined  insect 
reasoners  would  be  unable  to  imagine 
that  fruits  plucked  from  their  tree-sys- 
tem were  otherwise  than  wasted,  for 
they  would  conceive  that  their  idea  of 
the  purpose  of  fruits  was  the  only  true 
one  ;  yet  they  would  be  altogether  mis- 
taken, as  we  may  be  in  supposing  the 
main  purpose  of  planetary  existence  is 
the  support  of  life. 

In  like  manner,  when  we  pass  in  im- 
agination beyond  the  limits  of  our  own 
system,  we  may  learn  a  useful  lesson 
from  the  imagined  creatures'  reasoning 
about  other  tree-systems  than  that  to 
which  their  world  belonged.  Astrono- 
mers have  been  apt  to  generalise  too 
daringly  respecting  remote  stars  and  star- 
systems,  as  though  our  solar  system  were 
a  true  picture  of  all  solar  systems,  the 
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system  of  stars  to  which  our  sun  belongs 
a  true  picture  of  all  star-systems.  They 
have  been  apt  to  forget  that,  as  every 
world  in  our  own  system  has  its  period 
of  life,  short  by  comparison  with  the  en- 
tire duration  of  the  world,  so  each  solar 
system,  each  system  of  such  systems,  may 
have  its  own  life-bearing  season,  infinitely 
long  according  to  our  conceptions,  but 
very  short  indeed  compared  with  the 
entire  duration  of  which  the  life-bearing 
season  would  be  only  a  single  era. 

Lastly,  though  men  may  daringly  over- 
leap the  limits  of  time  and  space  within 
which  their  lives  are  cast,  though  they 
may  learn  to  recognise  the  development 
of  their  own  world  and  of  others  like  it 
even  from  the  blossom  of  nebulosity, 
they  seem  unable  to  rise  to  the  concep- 
tion that  the  mighty  tree  which  during 
remote  aeons  bore  those  nebulous  blos- 
soms sprang  itself  from  cosmical  germs. 
We  are  unable  to  conceive  the  nature  of 
such  germs ;  the  processes  of  develop- 
ment affecting  them  belong  to  other  or- 
ders than  any  processes  we  know  of,  and 
required  periods  compared  with  which 
the  inconceivable,  nay,  the  inexpressible 
periods  required  for  the  development  of 
the  parts  of  our  universe  are  as  mere 
instants,  yet  have  we  every  reason 
which  analogy  can  afford  to  believe 
that  even  the  development  of  a  w^hole 
universe  such  as  ours  should  be  re- 
garded as  but  a  minute  local  phenom- 
enon of  a  universe  infinitely  higher 
in  order,  that  universe  in  turn  but  a  sin- 


gle member  of  a  system  of  such  univers- 
es, and  so  on,  even  ad  infiniium.  To 
reject  the  belief  that  this  is  possible  is  to 
share  the  folly  of  beings  such  as  we  have 
conceived  regarding  their  tiny  world  as 
a  fit  centre  whence  to  measure  the  uni- 
verse, while  yet,  from  such  a  stand-point, 
this  little  earth  on  which  we  live  would 
be  many  degrees  beyond  the  limits  where 
for  them  the  inconceivable  would  begin. 
To  reject  the  belief  that  this  is  not  only 
possible,  but  real,  is  to  regard  the  few 
short  steps  by  which  man  has  advanced 
towards  the  unknown  as  a  measurable 
approach  towards  limits  of  space,  towards 
the  beginning  and  the  end  of  all  things. 
Until  it  can  be  shown  that  space  is 
bounded  by  limits  beyond  which  neither 
matter  nor  void  exists,  that  time  had  a 
beginning  before  which  it  was  not  and 
tends  to  an  end  after  which  it  will  exist 
no  more,  we  may  confidently  accept  the 
belief  that  the  history  of  our  earth  is  as 
evanescent  in  time  as  the  earth  itself  is 
evanescent  in  space,  and  that  nothing 
we  can  possibly  learn  about  our  earth, 
or  about  the  system  it  belongs  tOi  or 
about  systems  of  such  systems,  can  either 
prove  or  disprove  aught  respecting  the 
scheme  and  mode  of  government  of  the 
universe  itself.  It  is  true  now  as  it  was 
in  days  of  yore,  and  it  will  remain  true 
as  long  as  the  earth  and  those  who  dwell 
on  it  endure,  that  what  men  know  is 
nothing,  the  unknown  infinite. — JBe/gra" 
via  Magazine, 
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Shakspkare's  statement,  that  *  a  jest's 
prosperity  lies  not  in  the  tongue  of  him 
who  makes  it,*  is  unhappily  not  quite  cor- 
rect. It  often  lies  not  only  in  his  tongue, 
but  in  his  manner  of  speaking  it,  and  in 
the  occasion  which  brings  it  forth ;  and  all 
these  advantages  are  lost  when  it  is  re- 
told. In  works,  therefore,  such  as  Timbs* 
Anecdote  Lives  of  the  later  Wits  and 
Humorists  (Hentley)  before  us,  the  edi- 
tor has  a  much  more  difficult  task,  and 
one  less  likely  to  be  appreciated  than 
may  be  supposed.  With  the  exception 
too  of  Douglas  Jerrold  and  one  or  two 
others,  whose  sayings  have  not  only  been 
*  extremely  quoted/  as  Praed  expresses 


it,  but  published,  it  is  very  hard  to  dis* 
cover  what  they  said.  A  wit  is  in  this 
view  almost  as  unfortunate  as  an  actor, 
since  if  we  have  neither  seen  nor  heard 
him,  we  are  not  likely  to  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  judge  how  great  a  wit  he  was. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  work  of  this  kind 
is  very  useful  in  putting  the  saddle  on 
the  right  horse,  and  also  in  tracing  the 
accepted  witticism  to  its  true  source. 

For  example,  no  bon  mot  has  been  in 
more  general  use  of  late  than  that  attrib- 
uted to  Sir  George  Comewall  Lewis. 
*  How  pleasant  would  life  be  but  for  its 
amusements ;  and  especially  if  there  was 
no  such  thing  as  "  a  little  music"  in  the 
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world/  Now,  the  germ  of  this,  as  Mr. 
Timbs  shews  us,  is  to  be  found  in  Tal- 
leyrand's Memoirs.  *  Is  not  Geneva 
dull  ? '  asked  a  friend  cf  his.  *  Yes,'  he 
replied,  *  especially  when  they  amuse 
themselves.' 

There  has  been  no  one  like  Talleyrand 
for  cynicism  ;  for  though  Jerrold  has  a 
reputation  for  bitter  aloes,  there  was 
generally  some  fun  about  his  satire,  which 
prevented  irritation  on  the  part  of  its 
object.  Imagine  a  lady  hearing  that 
this  had  been  said  of  her  :  *  She  is  insup- 
portable ;'  with  the  addition  (as  if  the 
prudent  statesman  had  gone  too  far,  and 
wished  to  make  amends)  :  *  that  is  her 
only  defect.'  Thulieres,  who  wrote  on 
the  Polish  Revolution,  once  observed : 

*  I  never  did  but  one  mischievous  work 
in  my  life.'  *  And  when  will  it  be 
ended  1 '  inquired  Talleyrand.  It  was 
he  who  remarked  upon  the  murder  of  the 
Duke  d'Enghien,  that  *  it  was  worse  than 
a  crime  ;  it  was  a  blunder.*  Curiously 
enough,  Charles  Buller  said  of  this  *  that 
such  an  expression  could  never  be 
uttered  by  an  Englishman,  and  could  be 
heard  by  no  Englishman  without  dis- 
gust ;'  and  yet  this  saying  has  been  more 
quoted  of  late — and  seriously  too — than 
almost  any  other,  both  by  our  statesmen 
and  our  newspaper  writers.  Madame  de 
Stael  drew  a  portrait  of  him,  as  an 
elderly  lady,  in  her  novel  of  Delphine^ 
and    also    of    herself    as    the   heroine. 

*  They  tell  me,*  said  he,  *  that  we  are 
both  of  us  in  your  novel  in  the  disguise  oi 
women.'  Perhaps  his  very  best  witticism 
was  upon  an  old  lady  of  rank,  who  mar- 
ried a  valet  de  chanibre^  and  it  was  made 
at  the  whist- table.  *  Ah,*  said  he,  *  it 
was  late  in  the  game  :  at  nine*  we  don't 
reckon  honors.* 

A  very  different  sort  of  Wit  was  Arch- 
bishop Whately ;  for  though  he  was 
caustic  enough,  he  could  be  comical,  and 
even  did  not  shrink  from  a  pun.  This 
is  generally  a  low  species  of  wit,  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  perhaps  the 
very  best  *  good  thing '  that  was  ever  ut- 
tered, Jerrold*s  definition  of  dogmatism 
(grown-up  puppyism),  included  it.  Pine! 
was  speaking  to  the  archbishop  about 
the  (then)  new  and  improved  treatment 
of  lunatics,  and  mentioned  that  garden- 

*  They  played  long-whist  in  those  times ; 
we  should  say  of  course  *at  four*  nowadays. 
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ing  was  found  to  be  a  good  occupation 
for  them.  *  I  should  doubt  that,'  replied 
His  Grace ;  *  they  might  graiv  madder' 
He  once  confounded  ahorse-dealer  who 
was  endeavoring  to  sell  him  a  very  pow- 
erful animal.  '  There  is  nothing,  your 
Grace,'  said  he,  *  which  he  can't  draw.' 

*  Can  he  draw  an  inference  }  *  inquired 
Whately.  It  is  curious  how  many  now 
popular  jokes  and  even  riddles  emanated 
from  the  brain  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Dublin  :  What  Joan  of  Arc  was  made  of ; 
the  difference  between  forms  and  cere- 
monies ;  why  a  man  never  starves  in  the 
Great  Desert,  &c.  The  answer  to  the 
following  he  withheld;  it  has  puzzled 
many  persons  who  make  nothing  of  a 
double  acrostic,  and  will  probably  con- 
tinue to  do  so : 

When  from  the  Ark's  capacious  round 
The  beasts  came  forth  in  pairs, 

Who  was  the  first  to  hear  the  sound 
Of  boots  upon  the  stairs  ? 

One  of  his  great  pleasures  was  to  poke  fun 
at  people  who  will  think  philosophically 
upon  questions  that  only  require  the 
commonest  of  common-sense.  •  He  pro- 
pounded to  a  whole  roomful  of  divines 
the  problem  :  *  Why  do  white  sheep  eat 
so  very  much  more  than  black  sheep  ?  * 
There  were  all  sorts  of  reasons  suggested. 
One  profound  person  thought  since 
black  attracted  the  sun,  that  black  sheep 
could  get  on  with  less  nutriment  than  the- 
others.     Dr.  Whately  shook  his  head: 

*  White  sheep  eat  more  because  there  are 
more  of  them.' 

The  archbishop  was  the  very  personifi^ 
cation  of  shrewdness,  and  he  was  not 
afraid  to  say  what  he  thought. 

*  Concealment,'    he    observed,   *  is    sn 
good  spur  to  curiosity,  which  gives  an 
interest  to  investigation,  and  the  Letters 
of  Junius  would  have  been  long  forgotten, 
if  the  author  could  have  been  clearly 
pointed  out  at  the  time.'     This  is  very 
true,  though  few  would   have  had  the 
courage  to  say  it.     The  Letters  of  Junius 
are  inferior  to  those  of  The  Englishman- 
(also,  by-the-bye,  anonymous),  published* 
in  the  Times  newspaper  some  years  ago,, 
and  even  inferior  to  many  of  the  biting, 
personal    articles     (beneath    contempt, ' 
viewed  in  that  light)  printed  later  still  in. 
the  Queen* s  Messenger. 

Lord  John  Russell,  like  *  Single-speech 
Hamilton,'  said  one  good  thing,  on  which. 
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we  believe  his  reputation  in  that  line 
rests  ;  he  defined  a  proverb  as  *  The  wis- 
dom of  many  and  the  wit  of  one.'  Rog- 
ers observed  it  was  the  only  saying  for 
which  he  envied  any  man,  and  Rogers 
was  a  good  judge.  Sydney  Smith  said 
of  the  latter's  slow  habit  of  composition, 
that  *  when  he  produced  a  couplet  he 
went  to  bed,  the  knocker  was  tied  up, 
straw  laid  down,  the  caudle  made,  and 
that  the  answer  to  inquirers  was,  that 
Mr.  Rogers  was  as  well  as  could  be  ex- 
pected.' And  he  was  almost  as  elaborate 
with  his  sayings  as  with  his  verses.  When 
they  were  said,  however,  they  were  very 
good.  *  When  Croker  wrote  his  review 
in  the  Quarterly  upon  Macaulay's  His- 
tory'y  Rogers  remarked  that  he  had  "  in- 
tended murder,  but  committed  suicide."  * 

A  great  advantage  bestowed  on  us  by 
the  publication  of  these  volumes  is  that 
they  contain  several  famous  things  which 
are  not  to  be  found  elsewhere,  or  only 
with  much  difficulty.  One  of  these  is 
Lord  IJyron's  Question  ami  Annuer  upon 
Rogers,  which  (if  we  remember  right)  is 
suppressed,  and  at  all  events  is  not  to  be 
found  in  many  editions  of  his  works ;  an- 
other, of  a  very  different  kind,  is  Albert 
Smith's  *  Engineer's  Story,'  which  used 
to  convulse  the  audience  in  the  Egyp- 
tian Hall.  Of  course  one  misses  the 
hubble-bubble  of  the  pipe,  and  the  inim- 
itable manner  with  which  the  narrator  in- 
formed us  :  *  He  told  me  the  stupidest 
story  I  ever  heard  in  my  life,  and  now  I 
am  going  to  tell  it  to  you.' 

There  arc  some  very  disappointing 
things  in  this  work,  which,  however,  are 
not  to  be  laid  at  the  door  of  Mr.  Timbs  ; 
a  good  many  wits  appear  in  it,  who — for 
all  that  is  related  of  them — never  made 
a  witticism.  Dr.  Maginn,  for  example, 
had  a  great  reputation,  but  it  has  not 
outlived  him,  and  nothing  we  read  here  of 
him  impresses  us  favorably,  or  indeed  at 
all.  *  Father  Trout  *  also,  as  the  Rev. 
Francis  Mahoney  called  himself,  may 
have  been  a  most  charming  companion, 
but  he  is  very  dull  reading.  We  are 
afraid  that  whisky  had  a  good  deal  to  do 
with  the  exhilaration  experienced  in 
their  society  by  these  gentlemen's  friends. 
Even  John  Ilookham  Frere — when  he 
comes  to  be  *  fried,'  as  the  Americans 
call  it — was  not  so  much  of  a  joker,  and 
made  a  little  wit  go  a  very  long  way. 
It  is  true  that  the  farther  we  go  back  the 


less  likely  it  is  that  good  sayings  should 
be  preserved ;  but  those  that  are  pre- 
served should  be  worth  hearing.  On  the 
other  hand,  all  that  is  written  stands  on 
the  same  ground,  and  it  is  certain  that 
the  examples  given  of  the  more  modem 
writers  are  much  superior  to  those  of 
their  elder  brothers. 

Of  the  seniors,  Canning  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable,  though  the  impression 
that  he  was  greatly  overrated  by  his  con- 
temporaries  is  not  to  be  eluded.     In 
many  respects  he  reminds  us  of  the  liv- 
ing Disraeli.     Moore  says  of  him,  in  his 
Life  of  Siieridan^  that  he   joined   the 
Tories  'because  of  the  difficulties  which 
even  genius  like  his  would  experience  in 
rising  to  its  full  growth  under  the  shad- 
owy branches  of  the  Whig  aristocracy ;' 
and  generally  the  interest  attaching  to 
him,  as  in  the  case  of  the  present  Pre- 
mier, is  of  a  personal  character.     His 
mode  of  life  was,  for  statesmen  of  that 
day,  domestic,  and  he  is  said  to  have  in- 
vented    the    now    popular    game    of 
*  Twenty   Questions.'     In   the   example 
here  given  of  it,  however,  the  answers 
are  not  simply  *  Yes  *  and  *  No,*  so  that 
the  thing  which  is  to  be  guessed  must 
have  been  very  much  more  easily  arrived 
at,  and  his  *  power  of  logical  division' 
need  not  have  been  overwhelming.     As 
a  drawing-room  wit  he  had  a  great  repu- 
tation ;  but  as  a  statesman,  Sydney  Smith 
gives  this  characteristic  account  of  him : 
'  His  being  "  in  office"  is  like  a  fly  in 
amber.     Nobody   cares  about  the  fly; 
the    only    question  is,    How    the   mis- 
chief did  it  get  there  ?     AVhen  he  is  joc- 
ular, he  is  strong ;  when  he  is  serious,  he 
is  like  Samson  in  a  wig.     Call  him  a  leg- 
islator, a  reasoner,  and  the  conductor  of 
the  a(7airs  of  a  great  nation,  and  it  seems 
to  me  as  absurd  as  if  a  butterfly  were  to 
teach  bees  to  make  honey.     That  he  is 
an  extraordinary  writer  of  small  poetry, 
and  a  diner-out  of  the  highest  metre,  I 
do  most  readily  admit.*    He  certainly 
said  some  very  injudicious  things  in  par- 
liament ;  for  example,  his  description  of 
the  American  navy — *  Half-a-dozen  fir 
frigates  with  bits  of  bunting  flying  at 
their  heads  * — excited  Cousin  Jonathan, 
as  it  well  might,  beyond  all  bounds.     He 
compared  Lord  Sidmouth  (Mr.  Adding- 
ton),  because  he  was  included  in  every 
ministry,  to  the  small -pox,  *  since  every- 
body must  have  it  once  in  their  lives.* 
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His  wittiest  verses  perhaps  occur  in  the 
poem  composed  on  the  tomb  of  Lord 
Anglesey*s  leg,  lost  at  Waterloo  : 

And  here  five  little  ones  repose, 

Twin-born  with  other  five  ; 
Unheeded  of  their  brother  toes, 

Who  all  are  now  alive. 

A  leg  and  foot,  to  speak  more  plain, 
Lie  here  of  one  commanding  ; 

Who  though  he  might  his  wits  retain. 
Lost  half  his  understanding.  .  .  . 

And  now  in  England,  just  as  gay, 

As  in  the  battle  brave. 
Goes  to  the  rout,  the  ball,  the  play. 

With  one  leg  in  the  grave.  .  .  . 

Fate  but  indulged  a  harmless  whim  ; 

Since  he  could  Tvalk  with  one. 
She  saw  two  legs  were  lost  on  him 

Who  never  meant  to  run. 

A  very  lively  poem,  no  doubt ;  but  how 
inferior,  when  compared  with  one  on  a 
somewhat  similar  subject  by  Thomas 
Hood,  namely,  Ben  Battle  : 

Said  he  :  '  Let  others  shoot. 
For  here  I  leave  my  second  leg, 
And  the  forty-second  foot.* 

Comparisons,  however,  are  odious  ;  and 
it  would  be  especially  odious  to  Mr. 
Canning  to  pursue  this  one. 

Of  the  once  famous  Captain  Morris, 
we  read  thai  his  poems  reached  a  twenty- 
fourth  edition.  But  where  are  they 
now  ?  His  verses  were  principally  An- 
acreontic ;  his  To  my  Cup  received  the 
gold  cup  from  the  Harmonic  Society ; 
but  they  are  greatly  inferior  to  Tom 
Moore's.  In  Hood's  line,  however,  he 
was  more  successful,  and  his  Town  and 
Country  might  well  have  been  written  by 
that  great  humorist  himself  : 

Oh,  but  to  hear  a  milkmaid  blithe, 
Or  early  mower  whet  his  scythe 

The  dewy  meads  among  ! 
My  grass  is  of  that  sort,  alas  ! 
That  makes  no  hay — called  sparrow-grass 

By  folks  of  vulgar  tongue.  ,  ,  , 

Where  are  ye,  birds  that  blithely  wing 
From  tree  to  tree,  and  gaily  sing. 

Or  mourn  in  thicket  deep  ? 
My  cuckoo  has  some  ware  to  sell. 
The  watchman  is  my  Philomel, 

My  blackbird  is  a  sheep  ! 

The  above  is  excellent ;  nor  is  the  Cap- 
tain less  felicitous  in  describing  the  other 
view  of  the  subject — which  was  no  doubt 
his  own — namely,  the  disadvantages  of  a 
rustic  life : 


'In  London  I  never  know  what  to  be  at, 
Enraptured  with  this,  and  transported  with 
that ; 

..... 

Your  jays  and  your  magpies  may  chatter  on 

trees. 
And  whisper  soft  nonsense  in  groves,  if  you 

please ; 
But  a  house  is  much  more  to  my  mind  than  a 

tree  ; 
And  for  groves — oh,  a  fine  grove  of  chimneys 

for  me.     .    . 

Then  in  town  let  me  live  and  in  town  let  me 

die, 
For  in  truth  I  can't  relish  the  country,  not  I. 
If  I  must  have  a  villa,  in  London  to  dwell, 
Oh,  give  me  the  sweet  shady  side  of  Pall-Mall. 

It  is  sad  to  think  that  the  last  line  will 
be  almost  the  only  one  familiar  to  our 
readers,  and  that  the  memory  of  the 
gallant  captain  has  died  away,  not  indeed 
*  from  all  the  circle  of  the  hills,*  but 
from  the  London  squares  he  loved,  and 
which  knew  him  so  well. 

It  is  not  as  a  wit  that  Samuel  Taylor 
Coleridge  is  chiefly  famous,  but  his 
Table-talk  contains  many  things  that 
would  have  made  the  reputation  of  a 
diner-out ;  sometimes  tney  are  meta- 
phorical, as  when,  upon  a  friend  of  Fox's, 
who  would  take  the  very  words  out  of 
his  mouth,  and  always  put  himself  for- 
ward ro  interpret  him,  he  observed  that 
the  man  always  put  him  in  mind  of  the 
steeple  of  St.  Martin's  on  Ludgate  Hill, 
which  is  constantly  getting  in  the  way 
when  you  wish  to  see  the  dome  of  St. 
Paul's.  Sometimes  they  are  philosophic, 
as  when  he  remarked  that  all  women 
past  seventy,  whom  he  ever  knew,  were 
divided  into  three  classes — i.  That  dear 
old  soul :  2.  That  old  woman ;  3.  That 
old  witch.  And  again,  they  are  some- 
times purely  witty,  as, '  Some  men  are 
like  musical  glasses — to  produce  their 
finest  tones,  you  must  keep  them  wet.' 

Coleridge  has  also  left  some  fine  defi- 
nitions, which  are  only  not  witty  because 
of  their  wisdom.  He  compares  a  single 
Thought  to  a  wave  of  the  sea,  which 
takes  its  form  from  the  waves  which 
precede  and  follow  it ;  and  Experience 
to  the  stern-lights  of  a  ship,  which  illu- 
mine only  the  track  it  has  passed. 

His  epigram  on  a  bad  singer  is  excel- 
lent : 

Swans  sing  before  they  die  ;  'twere  no  bad 

thing 
Should  certain  persons  die  before  they  sing. 
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With  respect  to  the  Irish  wits  who  are 
introduced  in  these  volumes,  the  reader 
is  in  many  cases  disposed  to  imagine 
that  some  of  the  joke  must  lie  in  the 
brogue,  which  print  is  unable  to  render ; 
but  Curran  is  a  brilliant  exception. 
There  is  nothing  more  humorous  in  the 
whole  work  than  the  account  of  his  duel 
with  Judge  Egan.  The  latter  was  a  big 
man,  and  directed  the  attention  of  the 
second  to  the  advantage  which  in  this 
respect  his  adversary  had  over  him. 

*  He  may  hit  me  as  easily  as  he  would 
a  hay-stack,  and  I  might  as  well  be  aim- 
ing at  the  edge  of  a  knife  as  at  his  lean 
carcass.' 

*  Well,'  said  Curran,  *  let  the  gentleman 
chalk  the  size  of  my  body  on  your  side, 
and  let  every  ball  hitting  outside  of  that 
go  for  nothing.' 

Even  Sydney  Smith  never  beat  this ; 
but  he  said  many  things  as  humorous  as 
this  one  of  Curran's,  and  indeed  was  al- 
ways saying  them.  Here  is  one,  also,  as 
it  happens,  respecting  fat  and  leanness. 
Speaking  of  having  been  shampooed  at 
Mahommed's    Baths  "^at    Brighton,    he 


said  :  *  They  squeezed  enough  out  of  me 
to  make  a  lean  curate.*  Every  one 
knows  the  advice  he  gave  to  the  Bishop 
of  New  Zealand,  just  before  his  depart- 
ure for  that  cannibal  diocese  :  *  A  bi.shop 
should  be  given  to  hospitality,  and  never 
be  without  a  smoked  little  boy  in  the 
bacon-rack  and  a  cold  missionary  on  the 
sideboard.*  The  above  is  perhaps  the 
best  example  of  the  lengths  to  which 
Sydney  Smith's  imagination  would  run 
in  the  way  of  humor ;  as  the  following 
is  the  most  characteristic  stroke  of  Jer- 
rold's  caustic  tongue.  At  a  certain  sup- 
per of  sheep's  heads  a  guest  was  so 
charmed  with  his  fare  that  he  threw 
down  his  knife  and  fork,  exclaiming ; 
'  Well,  say  I,  sheep's  heads  for  ever ! ' 
*  There's  egotism,'  said  Jerrold. 

There  is  nothing,  it  has  been  written, 
so  dreary  as  a  jest-book ;  and  for  fear 
our  article  on  this  subject  should  come 
under  the  same  condemnation,  we  here 
bring  it  to  a  conclusion,  with  a  cordial 
expression  of  approval  of  the  cake  from 
which  we  have  extracted  so  many  plums. 
— Chambers's  JounuiL 
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We  spoke  last  week  of  the  doctrine  of 
race  in  general,  not  without  a  special 
view  to  the  way  in  which  the  affairs  of 
South-Eastern  F.urope  are  affected  by 
that  doctrine.  In  no  part,  within  Eu- 
rope at  least,  does  the  question  of  races, 
or  at  all  events  of  nations,  put  on  so 
great  importance ;  because  in  those 
countries  several  political  causes  have 
combined  to  make  distinctions  of  this 
kind  more  lasting  than  they  are  in  the 
West.  And  there,  for  the  most  part,  re- 
ligion and  nationality  influence  one  an- 
other in  a  way  which  seems  strange  in 
the  West.  Till  quite  lately  we  might  say 
that  in  those  regions  religion  was  the 
badge  of  nationaHty  ;  and  it  is  still  true, 
to  the  extent  that  a  man  who  changes 
his  religion  practically  changes  his  na- 
tionality. Religion  is  there  far  stronger 
than  language,  as  is  shown  by  the  Greek 
Mussulmans  of  Crete,  by  the  Slavonic 
Mussulmans  of  Bosnia,  and  by  the  smaller 
communities,  whatever  may  be  their 
origin,  of  Turkish-speaking  Christians. 
It  is  only  in  our  own  day  that  purely 


national  distinctions  have  at  all  promi- 
nently asserted  themselves  wjiere  there 
was  no  religious  distinction.  \  A  sharp 
feeling  of  national  rivalry  nowM^arts  off 
Greek  and  Bulgarian,  though  both  alike 
belong  to  the  Orthodox  Churclj.     Yet 
here  again  the  distinction  is  in  sorlo-  sort 
an  ecclesiastical  one,  and  was  aA^least 
brought  about  by  ecclesiastical  causes. 
It  was  the  oppression  of  the  Greek  biish- 
ops  in  Bulgaria  which,  more  than  any- 
thing  else,    stirred    up    the    Bulgarii 
national  spirit.      And  the  assertion 
l^ulgarian  nationality  took  an  ecclesiasti- 
cal form,  that  of  the  emancipation  of  the 
Bulgarian  Church  from  the  authority  of 
the  Greek  Patriarch.     In  all  these  ways 
nationality  and  religion  bear  upon  one 
another  in  a  way  to  which  we  are  not 
used  in  the  West.     When  the  permanence 
of  distinctions   of  race  which  is  char- 
acteristic  of    those    regions   is   furtter 
strengthened  by  difference  of  relfeion, 
the   tendency  to  permanence  b  comes 
very  great  indeed.     In  the  West  ye  are 
used  to  see  men  of  different  reigions 
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bound  together  by  the  stronger  tie  of 
nationality  ;  we  are  also  used  to  see  set- 
tlers of  one  nation  in  the  land  of  another 
adopt  in  a  generation  or  two  the  nation- 
ality of  their  adopted  country.  The 
descendants  of  French  Huguenots,  even 
of  later  settlers  still,  are  as  good  English- 
men as  anybody  else.  But  the  nations 
of  Eastern  Europe  and  Western  Asia, 
especially  when  the  distinction  is  relig- 
ious as  well  as  national,  remain  distinct, 
even  when  they  settle  in  Western  Europe. 
The  Greek  remains  distinct ;  the  Arme- 
nian remains  more  distinct ;  the  Jew  re- 
mains most  distinct  of  all. 

The  case  of  the  Jews  is  the  strongest 
case  in  all  history  of  a  nation  preserved 
in  its  purity  by  the  possession  of  a  marked 
and  special  religion.  The  phenomenon 
of  the  Jew  is  a  characteristic  phenome- 
non of  the  East,  the  permanence  of  na- 
tional distinctions,  carried  out  to  its  full- 
est development.  It  is  carried  so  much 
further  than  in  any  other  case  that  it 
seems  to  differ  in  kind  as  well  as  in  de- 
gree, and  to  stand  all  by  itself  in  history. 
The  Parsees  in  India  come  nearest  to  the 
Jews  ;  but  the  preservation  of  the  Parsee 
nationality  and  religion  is  a  trifle  com- 
pared with  the  preservation  of  the  Jews. 
The  case  of  the  Parsees  differs  from  that 
of  the  Jews  in  three  points.  First, 
though  the  Parsees  have  certainly  re- 
mained a  distinct  people  for  a  long  time, 
yet  the  time  of  their  separate  existence 
is  much  shorter  than  that  of  the  Jews. 
Secondly,  the  Parsees  are  not,  like  the 
Jews,  scattered  over  the  whole  world ; 
they  are  a  colony,  originally  a  colony  of 
refugees,  from  one  particular  country. 
Thirdly,  the  Parsees  are  simply  part  of 
a  nation,  the  Jews  are  the  whole  of  their 
own  nation.  The  Parsees  are  that  part 
of  the  Persian  nation  which  clave  to  the 
old  religion  of  Persia,  and  which  found  a 
shelter  in  India  from  the  Mahometan 
conquerors  of  their  own  country.  The 
great  mass  of  the  Persian  nation  stayed  at 
home,  and  all  except  a  small  remnant  gra- 
dually adopted  the  religion  of  their  con- 
querors, though  in  so  doing  they  gradually 
gave  it  a  national  character  of  their  own. 
The  nation  from  which  the  Indian  Parsees 
broke  off  still  remains  visible  among  the 
nations  of  the  earth.  But,  though  the 
Jew  is  everywhere,  he  is  strictly  at  home 
nowhere  ;  he  is  everywhere  in  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Parsee  in  India,  though  in 


many  places  in  a  much  less  fixed  position. 
There  is  no  Jewish  nation  of  any  other 
creed  than  the  Jewish,  answering  to  the 
Mahometan  nation  of  Persia.  And  we 
say  this  without  the  least  fear  of  having 
the  Ten  Tribes  thrown  in  our  teeth. 
Our  case  would  be  just  the  same  even  if  we 
had  brought  ourselves  to  believe  that  the 
English  came  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim, 
and  the  Irish  of  the  tribe  of  Dan.  For 
the  history  of  the  Ten  Tribes,  if  they 
have  any  history,  is  Hebrew  history,  but 
it  is  not  Jewish  history.  The  modern  Jew, 
with  all  that  is  distinctive  in  him,  dates 
from  the  return  from  Babylon,  not  from 
any  earlier  time.  From  that  epoch  the 
Jew  has  been  distinguished  by  the  fierce 
tenacity  with  which  he  cleaves  to  his 
nationality,  and  to  his  religion  as  the 
badge  of  his  nationality.  But  that  fea- 
ture never  showed  itself  before  the  Bab- 
ylonish captivity,  either  among  the 
proper  Jews,  the  tribe  of  Judah,  or 
among  the  other  Hebrews.  Till  that 
time  the  characteristic  of  the  race  was 
rather  the  ease  with  which  they  gave  up 
their  religion  than  the  firmness  with 
which  from  that  time  till  now  they  have 
stuck  to  it.  The  modem  Jew  then 
dates,  not  from  the  time  of  Moses,  but 
from  the  time  of  Zerubbabel ;  and  that, 
to  be  sure,  is  a  fairly  long  time  of  na- 
tional being.  But  the  Roman  conquest 
of  Judaea  had  a  different  result  from  the 
Saracen  conquest  of  Persia.  Crowds  of 
Jews  were  already  scattered  through  the 
world,  and  the  Roman  conquest  sent  the 
rest  after  them.  Here  and  there  a  Jew 
has  in  later  times  embraced  the  religion 
of  the  country  in  which  he  sojourned ; 
but  no  Jewish  nation  abode  in  Palestine 
to  worship  the  gods  of  the  Roman  con- 
queror, as  a  Persian  nation  abode  in 
Persia  to  revere  the  prophet  of  the  Sar- 
acen conqueror. 

The  case  of  the  Jew  then  differs  essen- 
tially from  the  case  of  the  people  whose 
history  comes  nearer  to  his  than  the  his- 
tory of  any  other  people.  Still  more 
widely  does  it  differ  from  the  case  of 
those  other  nations  which  approach  to 
his  in  some  smaller  degree.  Armenians 
and  Greeks  are  widely  scattered,  far 
more  widely  than  Parsees,  though  not 
nearly  so  widely  as  Jews.  But  in  the  case 
of  the  Greeks  the  dispersion  is  much 
more  recent  and  much  more  an  act  of 
free  will  than   in  the  other  cases.    And 
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there  is  further  the  all-important  differ- 
ence that,  besides  the  Armenians  and 
Greeks  in  other  countries,  there  is  a 
Greece  inhabited  by  Greeks,  and  an 
Armenia  inhabited  by  Armenians,  while 
there  is  no  Judcea  inhabited  by  Jews. 
Such  Jews  as  there  may  still  be  in  Pales- 
tine are  sojourners  in  what  was  the  land 
of  their  forefathers,  just  as  much  as  they 
are  in  the  countries  of  their  dispersion. 
The  Jews  really  stand  by  themselves  as 
the  case  of  a  whole  nation  dispersed  in 
all  parts  of  the  world,  yet  remaining  a 
nation,  cherishing  a  national  feeling,  but 
having  no  local  country  of  its  own  any- 
where. The  fact  is  in  itself  one  of  the 
most  familiar  of  facts,  and  one  of  those 
which  are  most  often  used  to  point  a 
moral,  especially  a  theological  moral. 
But  the  fact  is  perhaps  better  understood, 
and  its  really  unique  and  wonderful 
character  stands  out  all  the  more  plainly, 
if  we  compare  it  with  the  other  facts  of 
history  which  have  a  certain  likeness  to 
it,  and  thereby  see  how  wide  after  all  is 
the  difference  between  this  fact  and  any 
other — how  completely,  in  short,  the  po- 
sition of  the  Jew  stands  by  itself. 

The  peculiar  position  of  the  Jews  is 
perhaps  best  of  all  marked  in  the  treat- 
ment which  they  received  in  most  West- 
ern countries  in  the  middle  ages.  It  is 
a  piece  of  history  of  which  Christian  na- 
tions may  well  be  ashamed,  but  it  is 
one  which  is  highly  instructive  and 
quite  intelligible  according  to  the  feel- 
ings of  the  time.  The  treatment  of 
the  Jews,  always  contemptuous,  com- 
monly oppressive,  very  often  bloody, 
must  still  be  carefully  distinguished 
from  the  treatment  of  Christian  here- 
tics. The  treatment  of  the  Jew  was  not 
in  the  strictest  sense  religious  persecu- 
tion. The  heretic  was  put  to  death  by 
a  judicial  sentence  simply  for  being  a 
heretir.  The  Jew  was  not  put  to  death 
by  a  judicial  sentence  sim|)ly  for  being  a 
Jew.  The  difTerence  is  that  between  a 
foreign  enemy  and  a  domestic  traitor. 
The  heretic  was  a  rebel  against  the 
Church  ;  and  a  rebel  against  the  Church 
was,  in  the  ideas  of  those  times,  deserving 
of  punishment  at  the  hands  of  the  State. 
The  Jew  was  not  a  rebel  against  either 
C!!hurch  or  State,  because  he  had  never 
formed  part  of  either.  His  position  was 
rather  that  of  a  captive  enemy,  except 
that  he  was  not  a  captive  enemy,  but  a 


settler  who  had  come  of  his  own  accord. 
Standing  outside  the  Church,  standing 
outside  the  commonwealth,  he  had  no 
rights.  He  was  the  King's  bondman, 
with  whom  the  King  might  deal  as  he 
pleased,  and  with  whom  the  people,  in 
any  moment  of  popular  outbreak,  deemed 
that  they  might  deal  as  they  pleased  also. 
But  he  was  not  an  object  of  regular  legal 
persecution  like  the  Christian  heretic. 
He  was  tolerated,  with  a  toleration  cer- 
tainly of  the  most  contemptuous  kind ; 
still  he  was  tolerated.  The  heretic  might 
recant,  and  be  received  back  again  into 
the  fold  from  which  he  had  strayed.  If 
he  would  not  recant,  he  was  cut  off  alto- 
gether. The  Jew  was  not  called  upon 
to  recant,  because  he  had  never  been 
within  the  fold  at  all.  He  was  something 
which  stood  outside  all  relations,  eccle- 
siastical and  civil ;  something  whose 
presence  might  be  endured  or  might  be 
forbidden.  He  was  something  outside 
the  law  ;  he  could  not  appeal  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  law  ;  but  his  mere  profes- 
sion of  a  faith  different  from  that  of  the 
nation  was  not  dealt  with  as  a  legal 
crime. 

A  state  of  things  like  this,  in  which  a 
certain  class  of  people  are  condemned  to 
a  state  which  is  always  one  of  degrada- 
tion, and  where  degradation  is  ever  and 
anon  varied  by  outbursts  of  oppression 
reaching  up  to  general  massacres,  is  one 
which  naturally  and  rightly  offends  the 
feelings  of  our  time.  Tkit  it  is  quite  in- 
telligible, according  to  the  feelings  of  an 
earlier  time.  The  Jew  was  a  stranger; 
that  he  was  anything  else  never  came 
into  the  head  either  of  the  Jew  himself 
or  of  those  among  whom  he  sojourn- 
ed. He  might  live  in  England  or 
France,  but  no  one  looked  on  him 
as  an  Englishman  or  a  Frenchman. 
He  would  himself  have  disclaimed  any 
such  name.  He  might  be  oppressed, 
he  might  be  favored ;  but  he  was  op- 
pressed or  favored  as  a  stranger,  not  as 
a  countryman.  Strangers  having  no 
rights,  whose  religion  and  whose  strongly- 
marked  national  habits  doomed  them  to 
remain  strangers,  were  sure  in  any  mo- 
ment of  religious  excitement  to  be  dealt 
with  as  enemies.  This  might  well  have 
been  the  case  even  if  there  had  been 
nothing  against  the  Jew  except  the  fact 
that  he  was  a  stranger,  and  professed  a 
strange  religion.     But  the  Jew  was  more 
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than  this;  he  was  not  merely  not  a 
Christian,  he  was  the  traditional  enemy 
of  Christianity  and  its  Founder.  Again, 
the  position  of  the  Jew  as  a  stranger  hin- 
dered him  from  taking  root  in  the  land, 
from  owning  and  tilling  the  land.  He 
alone  had  his  wealth  in  the  form  of  gold 
and  silver ;  he  became  a  lender  of  gold 
and  silver,  an  exacter  of  usury,  and  as 
such,  in  such  a  state  of  society,  he  was 
naturally  hateful  beyond  all  other  men. 
No  wonder  then  that,  sometimes  the 
caprice  of  the  King  whose  bondman  he 
was,  sometimes  the  rage  of  the  populace 
who  looked  on  him  as  a  common  enemy, 
varied  his  normal  state  of  scornful  tol- 
eration -by  occasional  irregular  wrongs 
of  every  kind. 

Those  days  are  happily  past.  The 
tendency  of  all  Western  nations  has  long 
been,  not  only  to  relieve  the  Jew  from 
all  actual  oppression,  but  to  put  him  on 
the  same  civil  and  political  level  as  the 
Christian.  Yet  even  in  Western  coun- 
tries, even  where  the  Jew  is  a  citizen, 
and  very  often  as  good  a  citizen  as  any 
other,  something  of  his  old  historical 
position  still  clings  to  him.  The  zealous 
benevolence  of  Jews  in  one  land  for 
their  brethren  in  other  lands  is  a  highly 
honorable  feature  in  the  Jewish  charac- 


ter ;  still  it  is  part  of  the  old  story.  It 
is  more  than  a  feeling  for  co<religionists. 
It  is  more  than  any  feeling  which  a 
Christian  or  even  a  Mussuhnan  has  for 
other  Christians  or  Mussulmans  as  such. 
It  is  a  distinctly  national  feeling.  It  is 
a  feeling  not  only  for  professors  of  the 
same  creed,  but  for  men  of  the  same  na- 
tion. Here  the  doctrine  of  race  may  in- 
deed come  in  in  its  fulness.  The  Jews 
must  be  very  nearly,  if  not  absolutely,  a 
pure  race,  in  a  sense  in  which  no  Eu- 
ropean nation  is  pure.  The  blood  re- 
mains untouched  by  conversion ;  it  re- 
mains untouched  ev^n  by  intermarriage. 
The  Jew  may  be  sure  of  his  own  stock, 
in  a  way  in  which  none  of  the  rest  of  us, 
Dutch,  Welsh,  or  anything  else,  can  be 
sure.  The  gens  remain  a  ge/is  by  birth, 
and  not  by  legal  fiction.  The  phenom- 
enon is  one  of  the  strangest  in  all  history ; 
the  more  it  is  thought  of,  the  more  its 
thorough  strangeness  comes  out.  It  is 
a  fact  that  may  be  looked  at  from  all 
manner  of  points  of  view.  At  this  mo- 
ment we  wish  to  look  at  it  as  a  purely 
historical  phenomenon.  It  has  also,  as 
no  one  need  to  be  told,  both  a  theologi- 
cal and  a  practical  aspect ;  but  on  those 
there  is  no  present  need  to  enter. — Sat- 
urday JRtview. 
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Many  readers  of  the  Eclectic  proba- 
bly made  their  first  acquaintance  with  the 
work  of  Mr.  Black  through  the  medium 
of  that  charming  story  "  The  Strange 
Adventures  of  a  Phaeton,"  which  first 
appeared  in  these  pages ;  but  since  that 
time  his  fame  has  spread  over  two  con- 
tinents, and  he  is  now  one  of  the  most 
eagerly  read  and  highly  appreciated  of 
contemporary  novelists.  The  carefully 
engraved  portrait  of  him  which  embel- 
lishes this  number  of  the  magazine  is 
reproduced  from  a  photograph  taken 
during  his  recent  visit  to  this  country, 
which  was  pronounced  by  his  friends  a 
remarkably  accurate  and  expressive  like- 
ness. 

William  Black  was  born  in  Glasgow, 
Scotland,  on  the  13th  of  November, 
1 84 1,  so  that  he  is  still  a  comparatively 


young  man.  "  His  father,**  to  quote 
a  recent  article  in  Harper's  Bazar,  was 
an  eminent  Glasgow  lawyer,  who  died 
while  the  future  novelist  was  a  young 
lad,  leaving  him  to  the  care  of  an  excel- 
lent mother,  who  survives  to  rejoice  in 
her  son's  well-earned  and  honorable 
celebrity.  He  was  educated  at  various 
private  schools,  and  then  became  editor, 
novelist,  etc.  His  first  public  appearance 
was  in  journalism.  At  an  early  age  he 
became  connected  with  the  London 
Morning  Star,  the  principal  newspaper 
organ  of  the  ultra-liberal  party  of  Eng- 
land. It  was  conducted  by  the  well- 
known  author  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy. 
When  the  publication  of  the  Star  was 
suspended,  Mr.  Black  joined  the  edito- 
rial staff  of  the  London  Daily  News,  and 
subsequently  became  the  assistant  editor 
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of  that  journal.  As  a  political  writer 
his  style  is  bright,  sparkling  and  inci- 
sive;  but  although  taking  a  deep  and  in- 
telligent interest  in  the  questions  of  the 
day,  his  peculiar  powers  find  their  high- 
est development  in  the  department  of 
literature  in  which  he  has  become  known 
wherever  people  read  the  English  lan- 
guage. As  a  journalist,  he  might  have 
remained  unknown  outside  of  political 
circles  in  England ;  as  a  novelist,  his 
fame  is  world-wide  and  enduring.  Soon 
after  reaching  his  twentieth  year,  Mr. 
IJlack  married  a  beautiful  and  accom- 
plished German  lady,  an  artist  of  great 
promise.  Three  years  afterward  his  wife 
and  child  died.  In  the  seclusion  and 
solitude  that  followed  this  double  be- 
reavement he  published  *  Kilmeny  '  and 
wrote  several  other  novels.  A  few  years 
since  he  married  again,  his  second  choice 
being  a  young  Scotch  lady.  His  present 
home  is  at  Denmark  Hill  in  the  vicinity 
of  London.  Mr.  IMack  came  to  this 
country  last  summ'!r  on  what  he  called  a 
prospecting  tour.  He  visited  New  York, 
Saratoga,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  other 
cities,  and  made  a  flying  trip  to  the  West 
beyond  Omaha.  It  is  his  ])urpose  to 
return  next  year  with  a  party  of  friend.s, 
to  take  a  more  extended  survey  of  the 
country.  .  .  . 

**  Mr.  lilack  is  a  brilliant  and  most  en- 
tertaining conversationist,  tells  a  story 
with  excellent  effect,  and  listens  to  one 
with  relish.  There  is  nothing  of  the 
professional  author  in  his  personal  aj^- 
pearance.  His  dress  is  quiet  and  in 
faultless  taste.     He  is  a  rather  dark,  slen- 


der youngish-looking  man,  with  a  quick 
movement,  and  dark  eyes  that  look  capa* 
ble  of  very  keen  obser\'ation.  although 
they  are  concealed  somewhat  by  glasses. 
Mr.  Black  is  very  modest  in  speaking 
of  his  own  literary  successes,  and  during 
his  visit  to  this  country  he  was  often  em- 
barrassed by  the  rather  effusive  expres- 
sions of  eulogy  to  which  he  was  forced 
to  listen  from  the  lips  of  fair  and  enthu- 
siastic admirers.  At  the  same  time  there 
was  no  affected  modesty  in  his  reserve, 
and  he  would  sometimes  converse  with 
great  frankness  about  his  novels." 

The  author  of  a  pleasant  sketch  of 
Mr.  Black,  published  in  Appletons^ 
Journal  some  two  years  ago,  says  of 
him  :  '*  He  is  willing  to  gratify  one*s 
curiosity  about  the  whys  and  wherefores 
of  some  of  his  stories  in  the  most  agree- 
able way.  I  remember  when  some  one, 
with  true  Yankee  inquisitiveness,  said, 
*  Oh,  Mr.  Black,  why  did  Coquette 
die  ?  *  he  answered,  with  a  mixture  of 
modesty  and  good-nature  pleasant  to  re- 
call :  *  Why,  you  see,  I  didn't  want  to 
make  her  die,  but  I  had  to  do  it.  If 
she  had  lived,  the  reader  would  not  have 
remembered  her  six  hours  after  he  had 
closed  the  book.*  ** 

Besides  "  The  Strange  Adventures  of 
a  Phaeton,"  Mr.  Black  has  published  '*  In 
Silk  Attire,"  "A  Daughter  of  Heth, 
"  A  Princess  of  Thule,"  "  Kilmeny, 
**  Love  or  Marriage  ?"  "  The  Monarch  of 
Mincing  Lane,"  *'  The  ^Liid  of  Killeena 
&c.,"  "  Three  Feathers,"  "  Lady  Silver- 
dale's  Sweetheart,"  and  "  ^L'^dcap  Vio- 
let." 
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The  Plains  of  the  Great  West  and 
THEIR  lNirAi:iTANTS.  By  Ricliaril  Irvint; 
Dodge,  Lieut. -Col.  United  Stales  Armj'. 
New  York  :   G.  F.PuUMtns  Sons, 

Colonel  Dodjjc  has  lived  for  many  years  on 
the  plains  of  the  Great  West,  in  positions 
wliich  afforded  him  exceptional  advantages 
for  observation  and  the  act^uisition  of  a  wide 
and  varied  experience  ;  and  his  hook  shows 
that  he  has  made  unusually  good  use  of  his 
opportunities.  It  is  the  most  animated,  most 
picturesque,  and  most  vivid  account  of  the 
physical  structure,  climate,  inhabitants,  and 
modes  of  life  of  the  vast  region  lying  between 


the  Missouri  and  the  Rocky  Mountains  that 
has  yet  been  written  ;  and  as  it  is  wholly  the 
product,  not  of  the  stud}'  of  so-called  **  au- 
thorities," or  of  detailed  comparisons  of  the 
views  of  other  writers,  but  of  the  personal  ex- 
periences and  independent  thought  of  an  ex- 
ceptionall}'  clear-headed  and  trustworthy  man, 
it  possesses  much  of  the  value  of  evidence  in 
a  court  of  law,  while  its  interest  has  through- 
out the  spice  of  personal  adventure. 

Dividing  his  work  into  three  parts.  Colonel 
Dodge  describes  first  the  physical  conforma- 
tion and  peculiarities  of  the  countr}',  its  cli- 
mate and  meteorological  phenomena,  and  the 
scenic  attractions  which  arc  destined  to  ren- 
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dcr  certain  localities  the  delight  of  tourists  ; 
and  then,  reverting  with  evident  satisfaction 
to  his  own  experience  and  adventures,  pre- 
sents two  highly-interesting  and  suggestive 
chapters  on  "Travel"  and  "Camp."  Both 
these  chapters  are  full  of  "  plainsmen's  craft," 
and  abound  in  those  practical  details  a  know- 
ledge of  which  is  so  essential  to  the  comfort 
and  Important  to  the  safety  of  whoever  would 
venture  upon  the  Great  American  Desert. 
The  second  section  of  the  book  treats  of 
"  Game,"  and  gives  an  exceedingly  interesting 
account  of  the  character,  haunts,  and  habits 
of  the  buffalo,  wild  cattle,  elk,  black-tailed 
deer,  red -tailed  deer,  antelope,  mountain 
sheep,  wolves,  and  other  wild  animals  of  the 
plains,  together  with  the  game-birds  and 
fishes.  The  author  is  evidently  a  keen  and 
practical  sportsman,  though  with  something 
more  than  a  mere  sportsman's  interest  in  his 
"bag  ;"  and  the  chapters  in  this  section  of  his 
book  are  among  the  most  fascinating  of  re- 
cent contributions  to  natural  history.  The 
third  and  last  section,  comprising  nearly  half 
the  volume,  is  devoted  to  the  Indians,  and  is 
perhaps  the  most  interesting,  as  it  is  certainly 
the  most  valuable,  of  all.  Colonel  Dodge  has 
had  the  amplest  opportunities  for  studying 
the  Indian  as  he  really  is  in  his  own  native 
wilds  ;  and  the  mere  titles  of  the  chapters 
will  serv^e  to  show  how  comprehensive  is  his 
survey.  Beginning  with  a  somewhat  caustic 
comparison  of  the  Eastern  (or  romantic)  and 
the  Western  (or  practical)  ideas  of  the  Indians, 
he  treats  successively  of  their  "Tribal  Gov- 
ernment," "  Religion,"  "  The  Medicine 
Dance,"  the  "  Happy  Hunting  Grounds" 
(in  other  words,  the  belief  in  a  future  state), 
"Burial  of  the  Dead,"  "Love,  Courtship, 
and  Marriage,"  *'  Social  Life,"  "  Gambling, 
Drinking,  and  Amusements,"  "  Names," 
"  Disease,"  "  Food,"  "  Clothing,"  "  Employ- 
ment," "  Trade,"  "  Drilling,"  "  Fighting," 
"Captives,"  "Scalping,"  "Stealing,"  "Trail- 
ing," "Travelling,"  "Cruelty,"  "Ponies," 
and  "  Squaw  Men."  It  must  be  confessed 
that  the  picture  thus  drawn  with  such  pains- 
taking realism  and  fidelity  is  the  reverse  of 
agreeable  ;•  but  it  could  hardly  be  expected 
that  a  man  who  for  thirty  years  has  been 
confronted  with  such  facts  as  Colonel  Dodge 
records  here,  should  entertain  the  same  con- 
ception of  the  "  noble  red  man"  as  that  which 
has  been  so  industriously  promulgated  by 
sentimenifal  novelists,  interested  agents,  and 
professional  humanitarians.  The  portrait 
which  he  offers  is  of  an  utter  savage,  of  a 
pcculhrly  sinister  and  cruel  type ;  and  it  is 
probably  a  true  one. 

Colonel  Dodge's  own  work  is  introduced 
by  a  kngtliy  chapter  from   the   pen   of  Mr. 


William  Blackmore,  an  Englishman  who  has 
had  much  experience  of  "the  Plains,"  and 
who  supplements  the  narrative  of  Colonel 
Dodge  with  an  account  of  the  present  num- 
bers and  /oca/if  of  the  various  Indian  tribes,  of 
the  chief  events  in  recent  Indian  history,  and 
of  the  causes  of  Indian  wars.  A  serviceable 
map  of  the  Western  States  and  Territories 
accompanies  the  volume,  and  there  are  twenty 
pictures  which  add  little  to  the  attractiveness 
and  nothing  to  the  usefulness  of  the  book. 

Selections  from  the  Writings  of  Lord 
Macaulay.  Edited,  with  Occasional  Notes, 
by  George  Otto  Trevelyan,  M.P.  New 
York  :  Harper  sSr»  Bros, 

In  the  preface  to  the  present  compilation 
Mr.  Trevelyan  truly  observes  that  the  charac- 
ter of  Macaulay's  work  is  such  that  his  pro- 
ductions lend  themselves  with  unusual  facility 
to  the  labors  of  the  selector.  "  Never  forget- 
ful of  Cowper's  precept  that  '  perspicuity  is 
more  than  half  the  battle,'  he  took  care  that 
any  one  who  opens  his  volume  shall  be  able 
to  read  forward,  with  pleasure  and  under> 
standing,  at  whatever  page  or  paragraph  he 
may  commence  his  studies.  In  the  History, 
every  scene  is  of  itself  a  stor}' — finished,  con- 
tinuous, self-contained  ;  passing  smoothly  and 
swiftly  on,  from  its  first  course  to  its  closing 
catastrophe.  In  the  Essays,  though,  from  the 
nature  of  the  composition,  picturesque  epi- 
sodes are  less  frequent  than  in  the  History, 
not  a  few  narratives  may  easily  be  found 
which  are  perfect  and  complete  in  all  their 
parts."  All  this  is  well  exemplified  in  the 
work  before  us.  No  doubt  any  passage,  how- 
ever striking,  is  better  in  its  place  than  when 
detached  from  its  proper  context  ;  yet  the 
descriptions  of  the  battles  of  Sedgemoor,  of 
the  Boyne,  of  Landen,  and  of  Killiecrankie, 
the  narrative  of  the  siege  of  Londonderry,  the 
historical  portraits  of  Charles  the  Second,  of 
William  of  Orange,  of  Samuel  Johnson,  and 
of  Frederick  the  Great,  the  account  of  the 
Phalaris  controversy,  of  Jeremy  Collier's  at- 
tack upon  the  dramatists,  and  of  the  suffer- 
ings which  Miss  Burney  endured  in  her 
capacity  of  waiting-woman  to  Queen  Char- 
lotte— all  these,  and  many  more  like  them, 
suffer  scarcely  at  all  in  being  presented  as 
separate  and  complete  pictures,  while  the 
variety  of  topics  thus  compressed  into  a  small 
space  will  probably  attract  readers  who  might 
be  debarred  by  lack  of  time  or  means  from 
attempting  the  more  voluminous  works  from 
which  they  are  taken. 

It  can  hardly  be  said  that  the  "  Selections" 
furnish  an  adequate  substitute  for  more  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  Macaulay  ;  yet  they 
may  be  read  with  keen  pleasure,  and  will 
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undoubtedly  have  the  effect  of  inspiring  the 
reader  with  a  desire  for  the  original  works. 

TiiK  History  of  tiik  Bunkkr  Hill  Monu- 
MKNT  Association  diking  tiik  First  Ckn- 

Tl'KY  OK   THK   UnITKI)    StATES  OK  AMERICA. 

By  (jcorp^c  Washington  Warren.      Boston  : 
J.  R.  Os;:ood  d-  Co. 

In  tliis  lar^e  and  handsome  volume  Mr. 
George  Washington  Warren,  for  many  years 
the  honored  and  efTicienl  president  of  the 
Bunker  Hill  Monument  Association,  gives  a 
complete  history  of  the  work  of  the  associa- 
tion from  its  origin  in  the  famous  controversy 
over  (Jeneral  Henry  Dearborn's  account  of 
the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  in  iSiS,  to  the  year 
1876,  when  the  surviving  members  could  look 
back  over  the  full  accomplishment  of  their 
design  in  the  erection  of  the  most  noted  of  all 
the  historic  monuments  of  America.  As  the 
author  himself  acknowledges  in  his  modest 
preface,  some  of  the  matter  quoted  is  of  a 
trivial  character  ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  some 
of  it  is  of  great  value,  and  the  book  abounds 
in  interesting  reminiscences  of  Daniel  Web- 
ster, Kdward  Everett,  T.  II.  Perkins,  William 
Prescott,  Robert  C.  Winthrop,  and  many  other 
men  of  like  eminence  who  at  one  lime  or  an- 
other have  been  officers  of  the  Association. 
There  are  also  a  large  number  of  autographic 
fac-similes  of  letters  and  curious  documents, 
eleven  full-page  steel  engravings,  and  several 
heliotype  illustrations  ;  and  the  book,  as  a 
whole,  forms  a  worthy  literary  memorial  of  a 
great  and  patriotic  work. 

Dictionary  of  the  French  and  Knclisii 
Lanciaces.  By  Ferdinand  E.  A.  Gasc. 
New  York:  Ifi'nrv  J  foil  Cr^  Co. 

The  advantages  claimed  for  this  dictionary 
are  th:it  it  is  better  arranged,  more  comjire- 
licnsive,  more  compact,  and  more  precise 
and  concise  in  its  definitions  than  any  work 
of  the  kind  previously  offered  to  the  public. 
It  contains  upwards  of  lifteen  thousand  new 
words  and  meanings,  and  includes  the  very 
latest  additions  to  the  vocabulary  that  have 
been  made  in  the  most  recent  works  of  au- 
thoritative writers.  A  scientific  system  of 
abbreviations  saves  much  space,  and  the  signs 
which  indicate  pronunciation  are  few  in  num- 
ber and  easily  carried  in  the  mind.  A  dis- 
tinctive feature  of  the  dictionary  is  that  it 
contains  no  "padding" — no  useless  repeti- 
tion— and  is  thus  enabled,  in  its  comparativelj' 
moderate  bulk,  to  carry  more  solid  informa- 
tion than  is  given  in  manya  ])added  diciitmary 
of  twice  its  size.  The  book  is  clearl}*  and 
carefully  printed,  and  handj*  in  shape. 

Friend  Fritz:   A  Talk  of   'jiie    Banks  ok 
I  HE  Lauter.     Translated  from  the  French 


of  Erckmann-Chatrian.     New  York  :  Scrii- 
uet\  Armstrong  cr*  Co. 

The  so-called  "patriotic"  feeling  which  usu- 
ally pervades  the  work  of  MM.  Erckmann- 
Chatrian  is  comparatively  absent  from  "  Friend 
Fritz,"  as  is  also  the  background  of  war  and 
battle  and  bloodshed  against  which  his  char- 
acters are  usually  projected.  It  is  a  simple 
love-story  of  the  most  ingenuous  cliaracter,  in 
which  a  young  German  plays  the  most  con- 
s])icuous  part,  while  a  French  peasant-girl  is 
the  unconventional  heroine.  The  stor^'  is 
an  interesting  one,  though  entirely  devoid  of 
sensational  or  exciting  incidents,  and  tliereare 
plenty  of  those  felicitous  descriptions  of 
natural  scenery  and  those  shrewd  and  realis- 
tic character-studies  which  distinguish  all  the 
writings  of  these  authors.  '*  Friend  Friti" 
only  occupies  about  two  thirds  of  the  volume, 
the  remaining  space  being  filled  by  a  short 
story  entitled  "The  College  Life  of  Mattre 
Nablot,"  a  vivid,  if  somewhat  diminutive, 
picture  of  provincial  life  in  France  during  the 
period  of  Luuis  Philippe. 

Like  in   Soi'tii  Africa.      By  Lady  Barker. 
Philadelphia  :   J.  /»'.  I.ipp'utcott  d-"  Co. 

As  most  of  the  letters  composing  this 
agreeable  little  volume  have  already  appeared 
in  the  Eclectic,  it  is  not  necessary  to  saj 
much  concerning  their  character  and  quality. 
They  are  the  product  of  a  sprightly,  sunny, 
and  amiable  disposition,  and  of  a  wcU-in- 
formed  and  keenly- observant  mind  ;  and 
though  written  in  the  unstudied  style  of 
familiar  correspondence,  they  give  a  very 
lively  idea  of  life  in  Cape  Colony,  Natal,  and 
other  British  possessions  in  South  Africa. 
Certain  gaps  in  the  series  of  letters,  as  orig- 
inally'published  in  the  magazine,  are  here 
filled  up,  and  the  entire  collection  will  be 
found  well  worth  re-perusal. 
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Those  interested  in  Abyssinian  matters  will 
be  glad  to  hear  that  Dr.  Beke's  manuscript 
journals,  maps,  and  illustrations  of  his  travels 
in  Abyssinia  from  1S40  to  1643,  are  now  in 
the  British  ^luseum. 

Mr.  Edward  A.  Freeman  has*n  the  press 
a  small  volume,  entitled  "The  OttoTian  Pow- 
er in  Europe:  its  Nature,  its  (JrowtUand  its 
Decline,"  which  will  be  published  mmedi- 
ati.'ly  by  Messrs.  Macmillan  &  Co. 

Dr.  Birch  has  in  the  press  an  **  K^rPtian 
Reader,"  consisting  of  about  one  liu-^'*^ 
paues  of  texts  with  translation  and  J****- 
literation   on   the   principle  adopted    ^y  *^* 
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Committee  of  the  International  Congress  of 
Orientalists. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Lewes  and  Mrs.  Lewes  (George 
Eliot)  arc  going,  after  next  June,  to  live  in 
Surrey,  in  which  county  they  have  purchased 
a  house  that  formerly  belonged  to  Sir  H.  Cole. 
It  is  not  unlikely  they  may  give  up  their  house 
in  London  altogether. 

"  The  History  of  Materialism,"  by  Pro- 
fessor F.  A.  Langc,  is  amongst  Messrs.  Trtib- 
ner's  forthcoming  publications.  This  is  an 
authorised  translation  from  the  last  German 
edition,  by  Mr.  Ernest  C.  Thorney,  B.A.,  late 
Scholar  ol;  Trinity  College,  Oxford. 

The  present  Cabinet  in  Turkey  is  quite  a 
literary  party,  consisting  of  the  remaining  col- 
leagues of  Fuad  and  AH  Pashas.  Besides 
Munif  Pasha,  it  includes  Ahmed  Yefik  Ef- 
fendi,  historian  and  numismatist  ;  Ahmed 
Jevdet  Pasha,  the  mollah,  the  historian  of 
Turkey;  Kadri  Bey,  now  Pasha,  the  rival  and 
coadjutor  of  Munif  Pasha  in  the  educational 
cause ;  and  Ohannes  Eflfendi  Chamich,  the 
best  writer  in  Turkish  among  the  Armenians. 

A  correspondent  says  it  is  not  generally 
known  that  Burns  was  not  the  composer  of 
"  Auld  Lang  Syne."  In  a  letter  to  Thomson 
(of  the  "  Seasons")  Burns  expressly  states  that 
the  song  is  not  his,  but  that  he  wrote  it  down 
from  hearing  it  sung  by  an  old  man,  and  Burns 
invokes  the  blessings  of  heaven  on  the  head 
of  the  unknown  minstrel.  The  same  corres- 
pondent informs  us  that  *'  Black-Eyed  Susan" 
was  not  written  by  Dibdin,  to  whom  it  is  gen- 
erally imputed. 

It  is  is  rumored  that  the  Revue  des  Deux- 
Mondes  is  to  be  sold,  and  that  its  future  tone 
depends  on  the  man  into  whose  hands  it 
falls — whether  into  those  of  M.  Buloz's  son- 
in-law,  M.  Pailleron,  or  those  of  his  son,  M. 
Charles  Buloz.  In  the  former  case  it  will  be 
clerical  and  reactionary ;  in  the  later,  Liberal. 
Its  best  hope  of  success,  says  the  Paris  cor- 
respondent of  the  Academy^  lies  in  its  remain- 
ing what  it  is,  leaning  neither  to  the  right  nor 
to  the  left,  and  continuing  to  live  with  the  im- 
pulse it  has  already  received. 

M.  Rothschild,  the  well-known  Paris  pub- 
lisher of  ouvrages  de  luxe^  has  in  preparation 
a  second  volume,  as  a  supplement  to  the 
sumptuous  work  on  Venice  which  he  issued 
lately.  M.  Charles  Yriarte  has  been  at  Ven- 
ice for  the  purpose  of  collecting  fresh  mate- 
rials, and  much  assistance  has  been  obtained 
from  the  Library  of  St.  Mark's,  the  Biblio- 
th6que  Nationale,  and  the  library  of  M.  A. 
Firmin-Didot.  The  book  will  contain  chap- 
ters with  the  following  headings:  "  Painting," 
"Typography  and   Literature,"  "Costume," 


••Lace,"  "Glass,"  "Mosaics,"  "The  Doge," 
"  Medals,"  "  The  City,"  "  Venetian  Life."  It 
will  contain  at  least  three  hundred  wood-cuts. 

There  will  soon  be  no  such  thing  as  a 
"Jesuit  in  Disguise."  The  volume  of  "  Re- 
cords of  the  English  Province  of  the  Society 
of  Jesus,"  which  was  printed  for  private  cir- 
culation at  the  Manresa  Press  in  1875,  is  to 
be  thrown  upon  the  market,  for  any  one  who 
likes  to  buy  of  Messrs.  Burns  &  Oates.  It  is 
to  be  followed  in  the  course  of  the  summer 
by  a  second  volume,  of  some  seven  hundred 
pages,  full  of  curious  information  on  the  per- 
sonal history  of  the  English  members  of  the 
Society,  derived  from  the  archives  at  Rome, 
Belgium,  Spain,  and  elsewhere,  and  is  likely 
to  prove  a  very  valuable  collection  in  more 
ways  than  one.  The  Jesuits  just  now  seem 
to  be  courting  publicity,  and  appear  to  believe 
that  the  more  Englishmen  know  of  them  the 
better  they  will  love  them.  Who  knows  ? — 
At  heme  urn. 
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The  Controversy  on  Spontaneous  Gen- 
eration.— Dr.  Bastian  having  asserted  that 
bacteria  are  generated  de  novo  in  sterilised 
urine,  when  this  is  rendered  neutral  by  the 
addition  of  liquor potassa  and  kept  at  a  tem- 
perature of  Ii5*'-i23**  F.,  M.  Pasteur,  by 
merely  substituting  solid  caustic  potash  for 
the  solution,  prevented  any  living  organisms 
from  making  their  appearance  In  the  neutral 
or  feebly  alkaline  urine.  To  this  Dr.  Bastian 
rejoined  that  the  failure  of  his  experiment  in 
Pasteur's  hands  might  be  accounted  for  by  a 
larger  proportion  of  potash  having  been  added 
to  the  urine  than  was  required  for  its  exact 
neutralisation.  The  question  has  been  sub- 
jected to  a  renewed  investigation  by  MM. 
Pasteur  and  Joubert  (Contptes  Rendus,  January 
8,  1877)  with  a  view  to  ascertain  how  far  this 
objection  may  be  valid.  They  now  find  :  first, 
that  no  living  organisms  make  their  appear- 
ance even  when  the  quantity  of  solid  caustic 
potash  added  to  the  boiled  urine  is  just  suf- 
ficient for  its  exact  neutralisation  ;  secondly, 
that  the  presence  of  potash  in  sensible  excess* 
rendering  the  liquid  decidedly  alkaline,  does 
not  militate  against  the  success  of  Dr.  Bas- 
tian's  experiment,  provided  it  has  been  added 
in  solution,  and  not  in  the  solid  form.  Dr. 
W.  Roberts  and  Prof.  Tyndall  have  arrived, 
on  independent  grounds,  at  exactly  the  same 
conclusions  as  M.  Pasteur  (Proceedings  of  the 
Royal  Society^  December  21,  1876).  They 
prove  that  th«  evolution  of  organisms  in  the 
alkalised  urine  is  simply  due  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  germs  contained  in  the  liquor  potassa 
It  has  been  shown — by  M.  Pasteur  many  years 
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ago,  by  Dr.  Roberts  more  recently — that  alka- 
line liquids  are  less  easily  sterilised  by  heat 
than  acid  ones  ;  though  the  nature  of  the  pro- 
tective influence  exerted  on  germs  by  an  alka- 
line medium  is  still  a  myster>'.  Kxposure  to 
the  temperature  of  boiling  water  does  not 
destroy  bacterial  germs  suspended  in  a  solu- 
tion of  potash.  When  the  solution  is  kept 
in  an  oil-bath  at  200°  F.  for  fifteen  minutes 
(Roberts),  or  even  at  a  temperature  of  220"  F. 
for  the  same  length  of  time  (Tyndall),  it  is 
completely  sterilised,  and  may  then  be  added 
to  boiled  urine  without  an}*  risk  of  setting  up 
putrefactive  changes,  or  ministering  to  the 
"spontaneous"  development  of  life. 

OzoNK. — The  last  number  o{X\iQ  Journal  of 
the  Scottish  Meteorological  Society  contains  a 
discussion  by  Mr.  Buchan  of  the  results  of 
nineteen  years'  ozone  observations  made  at 
twenty-eight  stations.  That  these  observa- 
tions are  far  from  being  satisfactor}'  as  yet 
appears  from  the  fact  that  the  Ozone  Commit- 
tee have  still  100  guineas  in  hand,  and  in- 
vite investigators  of  the  problem  of  putting 
the  subject  on  a  scientific  basis.  The  stations 
are  classified  in  six  groups.  The  first  of  these, 
consisting  of  two  stations  at  upwards  of  1,000 
feet  elevation,  shows  the  absolute  maximum. 
On  the  whole,  the  conditions  favorable  to  a 
large  development  are  elevation  and  prox- 
imity to  the  west  coast,  while  the  lowest  fig- 
ures are  in  the  group  representing  large 
towns.  At  all  the  stations,  except  those  in 
the  first  group,  the  minimum  is  in  Novem- 
ber, the  maximum  in  spring. 

TiiK  Sin's  R<>tation  Mkasured  with  the 
Si'Kt'TRosfurK. — We  have  to  rtcord  the  most 
remarkable  achievement  yet  effected  with  the 
spectroscope,  though  involving  no  discovery, 
at  least  no  new  result  which  can  as  yet  be  re- 
garded as  demonstrated.  It  will  be  within  the 
knowledge  of  our  readers  that  Secchi,  having 
failed  to  recognize  the  effect  of  the  sun's  rota- 
tion by  the  spectroscopic  method  of  measur- 
ing motions  of  recession  and  approach,  ex- 
pressed doubts  as  to  the  validity  of  the  method 
itself.  These  were  partly  based  on  an  errone- 
ous estimate  which  in  some  inexplicable  way 
Secchi  had  formed  respecting  the  actual  rate 
of  the  sun's  rotational  movement  at  the 
equator,  this  rate  in  reality  amounting  to  only 
a  small  fraction  of  Secchi's  estimate.  I  lug- 
gins  also  failed  in  obtaining  spectroscopic 
evidence  of  the  solar  rotation,  though  he  used 
a  spectroscope  made  by  Browning  for  Spottis- 
woode  (the  only  one  of  the  kind  ever  made), 
on  a  plan  devised  by  Proctor  (the  automatic 
battery  S-shai)ed  and  twice-acting),  giving  a 
dispersive  power  ecjual  to  that  of  nineteen 
equilateral  prisms  of  Hint  glass.  The  observers 


at  Greenwich  have  not  as  yet  announced 
the  final  results  of  their  attempt  to  measure 
the  sun's  rotation  spectroscopically,  though 
from  the  general  statement  made  by  Sir  G. 
Airy  it  would  seem  they  have  successfully 
dealt  with  the  problem.  In  the  meantime  it 
has  been  mastered  by  Professor  Young,  of 
Dartmouth  College,  Hanover,  N.  U.  Em- 
ploying one  of  the  marvellously  elTectivc  ruled 
plates,  made  by  Dr.  Rutherfurd.  which  give 
diffractive  spectra  of  singular  purity,  he  has 
succeeded  in  unmistakably  recognizing  the 
spectroscopic  cflfects  of  the  sun's  rotation.  He 
regards  his  instrumental  means  with  so  much 
confidence  that  he  relies  even  upon  the  differ- 
ence between  his  results  and  those  due  to  the 
direct  measurement  of  the  solar  rotation.  He 
finds  the  sun's  atmosphere  to  be  travelling 
somewhat  faster  than  the  visible  solar  surface. 
We  are  not  sure  that  his  confidence  in  this 
particular  detail  of  his  results  is  justified  by 
the  performance  of  his  spectroscopic  combi- 
nation in  other  cases.  The  difference  of  rate, 
about  ten  miles  per  minute,  seems  too  small 
to  be  measured  in  this  way.  But,  in  any  case, 
it  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  a  motion  so  small 
as  that  due  to  the  sun's  rotation,  about  one 
mile  per  second  (or  a  difference,  for  opposite 
points  of  hisefiuator,  equal  to  about  two  miles 
per  second),  can  be  recognized  by  the  spectro- 
scopic method,  as  this  enables  us  to  regard 
with  considerable  confidence  the  measure- 
ments of  stellar  motions  of  recession  and 
approach,  amounting,  as  these  often  do,  to 
twenty,  thirty,  or  even  so  many  as  fifty  miles 
per  second. 

Law  of  Kkfr action. — Professor  Foster,  at 
a  recent  meeting  of  the  Physical  Society,  ex- 
hibited and  described  an  instrument  for  illus- 
trating the  law  of  refraction.  It  is  founded  on 
the  well-known  method  of  determining  the 
direction  of  the  ray  after  refraction,  by  means 
of  two  circles  described  from  the  point  of  in- 
cidence as  a  centre,  the  ratio  of  whose  radii  is 
the  index  of  refraction.  If  the  incident  ray  be 
projected  to  meet  the  inner  circle,  and  through 
the  point  of  intersection  a  vertical  line  be 
drawn,  the  line  drawn  from  the  point  of  inci- 
dence to  the  i}oint  where  this  meets  the  outer 
circle  is  the  direction  after  refraction.  This 
principle  is  applied  in  making  a  self-adjusting 
apparatus  as  follows: — A  rod  representing  the 
incident  ray  is  pivoted  at  the  point  of  inci- 
dence, and  projects  to  a  point  about  four 
inches  beyond.  To  its  extremity  is  attached 
a  vertical  rod,  which  slides  through  a  nut  in 
another  rod,  also  pivoted  at  the  point  of  inci- 
dence. The  lower  extremity  of  the  vertical 
rod  is  attached  to  a  link,  so  fixed  as  to  con- 
strain it  to  remain  vertical.  By  this  means 
the  two  rods  alwa3's  represent  respectively  the 
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incident  and  refracted  rays,  and  the  index  of 
refraction  can  be  varied  by  altering  the  posi- 
tion of  the  nut  through  which  the  vertical  rod 
passes,  on  the  rod  to  which  it  is  attached. 

Observations  of  Jupiter's  Satellites. — 
Mr.  Todd,  of  Adelaide,  has  communicated  the 
results  of  his  observations  of  Jupiter's  satel- 
lites to  the  Royal  Astronomical  Socict}',  and, 
independently  of  their  value  with  reference  to 
the  complicated  theory  of  the  motions  of  the 
satellites,  the  observations  are  interesting  from 
the  circumstance  that  on  several  occasions 
Mr.  Todd  actually  saw  the  satellite  through 
the  atmosphere  of  Jupiter  as  it  passed  behind 
the  body  of  the  planet.  This  supplies  a  re- 
markable confirmation  of  the  views  pro- 
pounded by  Mr.  Brett  and  Mr.  Burton  as  to 
the  existence  of  an  atmosphere  of  some  ten 
thousand  miles  in  thickness,  views  which 
have  been  much  controverted  in  certain 
quarters,  but  which  would  now  seem  to  be 
fully  established.  These  results  show  how 
much  may  be  done  to  advance  our  knowledge 
of  the  physical  condition  of  the  planets,  by 
careful  observers  with  well-trained  eyes. 
Another  series  of  observed  eclipses  of  Jupi- 
ter's satellites  is  given  by  M.  Tisserand  in  the 
Comptes  Rcndits.  The  observations  were 
made  during  the  last  opposition  at  the  Tou- 
louse Observator>%  with  a  reflector  of  thirty- 
one  inches*  aperture  and  a  refractor  of  four 
inches,  and  the  remarkable  circumstance  about 
them  is,  that  the  diameter  of  the  planet  with 
the  reflector  would  appear  to  be  larger  than 
with  the  refractor,  which  is  contrary  to  the  law 
that  the  larger  instrument  gives,  ceteris  paribus^ 
the  smaller  diameter.  This  may,  however,  be 
accounted  for  by  personality  in  the  observers, 
for  it  is  hardly  likely  that  the  definition  of  the 
large  reflector  is  so  bad  as  to  make  it  inferior 
to  the  small  refractor. 

Numismatic  Discovery. — A.  numismatic 
discovery,  almost  unparalleled  in  extent,  has 
been  made  near  Verona.  Two  large  amphorae 
have  been  found,  containing  no  less  than  two 
quintals,  or  about  600  English  pounds  weight, 
of  coins  of  the  Emperor  Gallienus  and  his  suc- 
cessors within  the  hundred  years  following 
his  reign.  The  number  of  coins  is  estimated 
at  between  50,000  and  55,000.  Of  those  of  the 
Emperor  Probus  there  are  more  than  4,000. 
The  majority  are  of  bronze,  but  there  are  some 
of  silver,  and  others  of  bronze  silvered 
{subicratcr).  They  are  all  in  the  finest  state  of 
preservation,  and,  with  the  exception  of  those 
of  Gallienus,  which  are  a  little  worn,  they  are 
so  fresh  from  the  mint  as  to  make  it  evident 
they  were  never  put  into  circulation.  The 
discovery  has  been  considered  of  suflicient  im- 
portance for  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction 


to  despatch  Signor  Pigorini  specially  to 
Verona  to  report  upon  it.  All  the  finest  ex- 
amples are  to  be  placed  in  the  Museum  of 
Veronal,  and  the  remainder  either  exchanged 
in  sets  with  other  museums,  or  sold,  as  may 
be  decided  upon. 

Insectivorous  Plants  in  Tasmania. — Mr. 
Darwin,  we  have  no  doubt  (writes  the  Lancet)^ 
will  be  interested  to  learn  that  there  are  in 
Tasmania  plants  that  capture,  kill,  and  digest 
insects.  Dr.  Crowther,  of  Campbell  Town, 
in  a  letter  to  the  colonial  paper,  describes  the 
insectivora.  ITie  plant  grows  on  rocky 
ground,  whose  crevices  contain  rich  organic 
soil,  "different  from  the  peaty  soil  Darwin's 
grew  in."  It  is  about  six  inches  in  height, 
and  from  its  single  vertical  stem  project  from 
one  to  two  dozen  small  footstalks,  at  irregular 
and  variable  distances.  On  the  summit  of 
each  footstalk  is  a  rounded  disc,  placed  hori- 
zontally about  half  an  inch  in  circumference, 
fringed  with  tentacles  of  different  sizes.  In 
the  centre  is  a  hollow,  with  small  firm  fila- 
ments projecting  vertically ;  on  the  ends  of 
both  filaments  and  also  tentacles  are  little 
reddish  glands,  which  secrete  "  a  sticky  mate- 
rial." The  fly  rests  on  the  outer  zone,  is  con- 
veyed by  the  sticky  tentacles  to  the  centre, 
which  at  once  closes  upon  the  victim  so  tight 
that  a  bulging  may  be  seen  corresponding  to 
the  fly  inside.  After  awhile  the  trap  again 
opens,  showing  the  dSris  of  the  fly,  and  all  is 
ready  for  the  reception  of  another  victim. 

The  Australian  '  Gum-Tree.' — We  have 
more  than  once  mentioned  the  Australian 
'  gum-tree  ' — Eucalyptus — and  the  remarkable 
properties  by  which  it  checks  malaria  and  the 
noxiousness  of  marshes.  Dr.  Angus  Smith, 
F.R.S.,  believes  that  the  neighborhood  of 
Rome,  the  malarious,  unhealthy  Campagna, 
might  be  rendered  habitable  by  large  planta- 
tions of  the  eucalyptus.  He  has  visited  the 
locality,  and  saw  an  experiment  on  a  small 
scale,  about  four  miles  from  Rome,  which 
appeared  to  be  satisfactor}'.  *As  one  enters 
the  garden,'  he  says,  *  there  is  a  peculiar  odor 
perceptible:  it  is  fragrant,  pleasant,  and 
resinous  ;  some  compare  it  to  that  from  turpen- 
tine, some  to  the  black  currant ;  but  every  one 
attempts  to  give  the  name  of  some  other  odor 
as  evidently  mixed  with  this  more  prominent 
one.  .  .  .  This  experiment  shows  that  men 
may  live  in  health  in  one  of  the  worst  parts  of 
the  Campagna  with  proper  precautions.  In- 
stead of  a  neglected  country  with  scarcely  a 
house,  it  might  be  a  pleasant  habitation,  as  it 
once  was,  for  many  thousands.  .  •  .  We  are 
informed  that  the  tree  itself  with  its  exhalation 
is  quite  sufficient  to  render  a  district  healthy  ; 
and  it  is  perfectly  certain  that  if  the  oil  is  effi- 
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cacioiis,  and  the  evidence  gives  faith,  those 
who  live  near  must  be  continually  taking 
in  doses  which  must  soon  equal  in  amount 
that  usually  given  as  a  cure.  They  m,ust,  in 
fact,  be  living  in  a  constant  vapor  of  this  heal- 
ing oil.'  More  on  this  interesting  subject 
may  be  found  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Philo- 
sophical Society  of  Manchester,  vol.  15. 

A  Trans-African  Telegrahi  Line.— A 
line  of  telegraph  from  one  end  of  Africa  to  the 
other  is  talked  of.  From  Alexandria  to  Khar- 
toum, 1 100  miles,  a  wire  is  already  erected, 
and  is  to  be  carried  on  to  Gondokoro.  From 
this  place  to  the  northern  termination  of  the 
South  African  lines  stretching  from  Cape 
Colony,  the  distance  is  about  two  thousand 
miles  ;  and  it  is  thought  that  to  erect  and 
maintain  a  line  across  that  wild  region  would 
not  be  njore  difficult  than  it  was  to  carry  a  line 
across  the  great  continent  of  Australia, 
Travellers  in  the  interior  might  then  flash 
their  messages  lo  Cairo  or  Cape  Town  at 
pleasure. 
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Aiti.ndlm;    His   Own   Finkral. — It    was 

generally  supposed    that    Sir  Giles ,  the 

sceptic  of Park,  died  abroad,  but  he  did 

no  such  thing,  and  a  few  years  after  the  occur- 
rences to  be  related  the  truth  oozed  out. 
After  living  a  very  retired  life  for  some  years, 
shunning  society  and  only  going  out  at  night- 
fall, Sir  (iiles,  just  as  his  woods  were  putting 
on  their  fairest  spring  verdure,  retired  to  the 
continent,  taking  with  him  an  old  and  faithful 
servant.  To  this  domestic  he  declared  his 
scheme,  which  was  to  give  out  that  he  was 
dead,  and  to  procure  a  mork  funeral.  The 
old  servant  had  never  in  all  his  life  dreamed 
of  disputing  his  master's  wishes,  and  did  not 
do  so  now, while  to  secure  his  fidelity  Sir  Giles 
showed  him  a  very  beneficial  codicil  to  his 
will,  not  available  except  in  case  of  his  real 
or  supposed  death.  The  old  domestic  then 
l)ecomes  acquainted  with  some  of  the  attend- 
ants at  an  hospital,  and  under  the  pretence 
th.it  his  master  is  a  professor  of  anatomy, 
procures  a  body,  conveys  it  to  the  lodging, 
and  all  the  minor  matters  prepared  for  the  de- 
ception, tells  the  people  of  the  house  that  a 
friend  of  his  master's  had  died  suddenly 
while  paying  him  a  morning  visit.  The 
body,  under  the  real  name  of  his  master,  is 
coffined,  and  magnificent  orders  given  for 
the  interment.  Things  being  in  this  state 
the  domestic  writes  to  the  next  heir  an  ac- 
count of  his  master's  sudden  death,  states 
that  he  was  obliged  to  deposit  the  body  in 
lead,  and  that  he  awaits  *' further  orders." 
The  heir  arrives  with  a  little  show  of  sorrow. 


which,  strange  to  say,  ralKer  amused  than 
offended  old  Sir  Giles,  who,  disguised  with 
a  red  wig  and  otherwise  metamorphosed,  has 
contrived  to  become  one  of  the  official  attend-' 
ants  at  his  own  funeral ;  the  servant  having  re- 
commended him  to  the  undertaker.  Every 
thing  was  magnificently  ordered  as  becoming 
the  rank  of  so  important  a  man.  In  his 
capacity  as  assistant  undertaker  he  was  ini- 
tiated into  all  the  mysteries  of  the  craft,  and 
felt  a  new  joy  in  his  misanthropy.  For  the  first 
time  in  his  life  he  was  not  miserable. 
Happy  to  him  was  the  day  of  his  death,  but 
far  happier  that  of  his  burial.  lie  looked 
upon  his  heir  as  a  fool  who  had  taken  the 
burden  of  his  station  and  property  off  his 
shoulders  ;  and  as  he  would  only  have  hated 
him  the  more  had  he  shown  any  feeling  on 
the  occasion,  he  was  quite  indifferent  as  to 
his  attitude.  After  his  own  funeral  Sir  Giles 
walked  away,  no  one  ever  knew  whither,  be- 
queathing, as  he  believed,  all  the  miseries  of 
unalloyed  prosperity  to  his  heir.  His  epitaph 
was  found  among  his  papers,  written  by  him- 
self, and  duly  inscribed  on  his  supposed 
tomb.  After  some  years  the  old  domestic 
died,  bequeathing  his  money  to  a  chapel ;  but 
before  his  dissolution,  he  relieved  his  con- 
science by  disclosing  this  strange  story. — 
From  •'  r'hc  Last  Act,'*  being  the  Funeral  Rites 
of  Xaticns  and  Individuals, 

RoMi:  AND  her  Rivals. — A  city  which  has 
twice  been  the  rival  of  Rome  has  of  itself  no 
mean  place  in  history.  Hut  that  the  history 
of  the  world  should  run  in  such  cycles  that 
Rome  could,  at  two  stages  of  her  being,  find  a 
rival  in  the  sight  of  the  Palatine — that  the  city 
whose  borders  had  once  been  on  the  Tigris 
and  the  Solway  should  come  again  to  strive  on 
equal  terms  with  enemies  on  the  Alban  Hills 
— this  teaches  us  a  more  instructive  lesson 
still.  Rome  was  the  victim  of  her  own  great- 
ness. It  was  because  Rome  had  first  sub- 
dued, then  incorporated,  the  whole  civilised 
world — because  all  the  Mediterranean  lands 
had  been  merged  in  Rome  and  all  their  free 
inhabitants  had  become  Romans — because,  as 
Rome  was  everywhere,  the  sovereign  of  Rome 
was  as  much  at  home  at  York,  or  at  Antioch, 
at  Byzantium  or  at  Aachen,  as  he  was  on  the 
Palatine  or  the  Capitol — it  was  directly  be- 
cause of  all  this  that  a  day  came  when  Rome 
\vas  again  a  single  Latin  city  waging  war  with 
other  Latin  cities.  Nay  more,  it  was  because 
of  all  this  that  a  day  came  when  Rome 
stoo]^ed  to  receive  her  bishops  at  the  bidding 
of  the  lords  of  the  city  whose  earlier  lords  had 
fought  to  restore  her  Tarquins.  On  the  same 
range  of  hills,  within  sight  of  Rome,  lay  two 
cities,  by  whose  side  Rome  was  young.  Both 
were  kindred  cities  ;  one,  so  legend  said,  was 
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Rome*s  own  metropolis.  Both  were  swept 
from  the  earth  in  local  warfare  with  Rome. 
But  a  long  time  indeed  passed  between  the 
earlier  and  later  deed  of  destruction.  One 
perished  before  trustworthy  history  begins ; 
the  other  perished  as  it  were  yesterday,  in  the 
twelfth  centurj'  of  our  a;ra.  Rome,  in  her  in- 
fancy, deemed  the  ruin  of  Alba  needful  for 
her  own  safety.  Then  came  a  time  when  a  like 
plea  called  for  the  ruin  of  Corinth  and  Car- 
thage and  Jerusalem.  Then  came  again  a 
time  when  her  enemies  were  once  more  at  her 
gates,  and  Tusculum  perished  as  Alba  had 
perished  eighteen  hundred  years  before.  And 
mark  too  that  Rome's  wrath  in  both  ages  was 
more  abiding  against  the  nearer  victims.  A 
day  came  when  Roman  dictators  and  emperors 
bade  Corinth  and  Carthage  and  Jerusalem  rise 
from  their  ruins.  No  such  command  ever 
went  forth  to  Alba  or  to  Tusculum.  Tuscu- 
lum is  still  a  forsaken  ruin  on  its  hill-top ; 
Alba  has  perished  so  utterly  that  scholars  dis- 
pute about  its  site. — Historical  and  Architec- 
tural Sketches  by  E.  A.  Freeman, 

ANGELS'    TEARS. 

The  lily  weeps  at  eren  ; 

For  vapors,  fall'n  anew 
From  the  clear  vault  of  heaven, 

Tom  at  the  touch  to  dew. 
*Tis  only  so  heaven*s  tearless  eyes 
With  morul  woes  can  sympathise. 

There  lives  one  purest  maiden. 

Most  like  the  Uly-bell, 
And  when  her  eyes  are  laden 

With  tear-drops,  you  can  tell 
The  angels'  sympathy  appears 
Distilled  in  those  deep  eyes  to  tears. 

F.  W.  B. 

Friendship  and  Letters.  —  Friendship 
makes  letter-writers — it  is  one  of  its  offices 
and  good  works ;  especially  are  the  friend- 
ships of  women  fruitful  in  this  private  domes- 
tic literature.  The  letters  of  Miss  Carter  and 
Miss  Talbot  show  a  friendship  sustained  on  a 
very  high  level  of  thought  and  feelings  ;  and 
others  more  recent  and  more  familiar  to  the 
general  readers  furnish  examples  more  than 
enough.  Yet  we  are  tempted  to  give  one 
letter,  the  close  of  a  long  friendship,  as  a  tes- 
timony to  the  strength  and  fidelity  of  this  re- 
lation perhaps  especially  among  women.  It 
is  from  Lady  Charlotte  Lindsay— noted  for 
her  wit  and  that  plainness  of  features  of 
which  she  remarked,  on  growing  old,  that 
time  Had  taken  away  the  bloom  of  her  ugli- 
ness, and  reduced  her  to  the  commonplace — 
to  her  friends  the  Miss  Berrys.  Both  these 
ladies  were  between  eighty  and  ninety,  and 
how  far  the  writer  was  on  the  wrong  side  of 
seventy  we  have  no  ready  means  of  ascertain- 
ing.    *•  Dec.  14, 1849. — I  cannot  wait  till  half- 


past  six,  but  must  say  a  word  now  to  thank 
you  for  all  the  kind  tokens  I  got  yesterday. 
You  say  that  you  are  the  most  grateful  of  my 
friends.    Dearest  Mary,  that  gratitude  is  due 
to  your  Creator,  who  made  you  so  lovable 
that  I  could  not  help  loving  you.     But  what 
gratitude  do  I  owe  Him,  who,  when  I  had  the 
misfortune  to  survive   all   those  who  were 
nearest    and    dearest    to    me,  disposed  two 
hearts,   like    yours    and     dear    Agnes*s,    to 
receive  into  your  intimacy  and  warm  affection 
a  heart  that  must  otherwise  have  withered  in 
hopeless  solitude  !    Whenever  either  of  you 
feel   low  and   discouraged,  as   we  all   do  at 
times,  say  to  yourselves, '  there  is  one  creature 
at  least  who  owes  to  us  the  comfort  of  her 
latter  days.'"     Letters  are  an  invaluable  sus- 
tainer  of  friendship,  but   no  friendship   can 
live  on  them.     It  is  a  delusion  that  a  mere 
correspondence,  whether  daily,   monthly,  or 
weekly,  can  supply  the  ailment  for  a  lively, 
tenacious,  thorough  friendship  ;  there  must  be 
a  personal  intercourse  ;  for  one  reason,  the 
letters,  to  be  intimate  and  unrestrained,  and 
written  in  any  mood,  and  upon  the  spur  of 
the  moment,  cannot  fail   now  and  then  to  jar 
upon  the  receiver.    When  two  people  talk, 
they  are  alive  to  each  other's  state  of  temper 
and  feeling.     No  one  can  guess  the  condition' 
of  his  friend  at  the  time  he  receives  his  letter. 
It  may  be  written  on   impulse,  and   read  in 
weariness,  or  in  a  testy  mood.     Or,  if  cheer- 
ful, a  jest  falls  on  a  sore  place.     A  snub  may 
be  detected  where  none  was  meant,  a  thought 
written  under  the  presence  of  strong  feeling 
may  be    misunderstood.     Letters  cannot  at- 
tempt to  supply  the  place  of  conversation  be- 
tween two  vigorous  minds  without   making 
room  for  some  of  these  hitches ;  and  if  the 
topics  of  the  letters  never  touch  on  delicate 
themes,  never  approach  points  where  there 
may  be  a  difference  of  opinion,  then  they  do 
not  keep  friendship  alive  at  the  proper  heat. 
All    great    friendships  live    in    personal  in- 
tercourse, and  therefore  it  is  there  are  so  few 
of  them  ;  and  therefore   that  they  do  not  re- 
main unimpaired  and  in  full  strength  to  old 
age :   and    therefore    indolence    should    not 
stand  in  the  way  of  as  frequent  meetings  as 
the  engagements  of  life  will  permit.  We  have 
such  facilities  for  this  frequent  intercourse  as 
the  world  never  knew  before ;  but  may  not 
the  increased  luxury  of  living  throw  in  diffi- 
culties in  a  new  direction?    If  we  have  to 
make  great  preparations  for  the  due  reception 
of  our  friend,  the  invitation  often  does  not 
get  sent.    When  Bishop  Sanderson  and  his 
dear  and  most  intimate  friend,  the  learned 
Dr.  Hammond,  met  "  to  enjoy  a  quiet  conver- 
sation, and  rest  together  for  some  days"  at  a 
time,  wc  may  be    sure  the  fare  would  be 
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simple,  and  where  a  good  apple  was  with  one 
the  chosen  delicacy,  the  dessert  easily  pro- 
cured. It  is  the  eye  to  eye,  voice  with  voice 
encounter,  that  keeps  such  friendships  alive, 
and  the  hospitalities  of  welcome  are  their 
great  promoter. — BLtckwoocTs  Magazine, 

Shellky's  Second  Marriage — The  Honey- 
moon.— It  was  not  until  the  summer  of  1814 
that  Shelley  and  Mary  Godwin  became  really 
acquainted,  when  he  found  the  child  whom 
he  had  scarcely  noticed  two  years  before  had 
grown  into  the  woman  of  nearly  seventeen 
summers.  The  story  has  often  been  told,  and 
told  in  dificrent  ways ;  but  the  facts  as 
far  as  they  can  be  gleaned  from  the  scanty 
entries  in  Godwin's  Diary  are  these.  Shelley 
came  to  London  on  May  iSth,  leaving  his 
wife  at  Binfield,  certainly  without  the  least 
idea  that  it  was  to  be  a  final  separation  from 
him,  though  the  relations  between  husband 
and  wife  had  for  some  time  been  increasingly 
unhappy.  He  was  of  course  received  in  God- 
.  win's  house  on  the  old  footing  of  close  inti- 
macy, and  rapidly  fell  in  love  with  Mary. 
Fanny  Godwin  was  away  from  home  visiting 
some  of  the  Wollstonccrafts,  or  she,  three 
years  older  than  Mary,  might  have  discour- 
aged the  romantic  attachment  that  sprang  up 
between  her  sister  and  their  friend.  Jane 
Clairmont's  influence  was  neither  then,  nor  at 
any  other  time,  used,  or  likely  to  be  used, 
judiciously.  It  was  easy  for  the  lovers,  for 
such  they  became  before  they  were  aware  of 
it,  to  meet  without  the  attention  of  the  parents 
being  drawn  to  the  increasing  intimacy,  and 
yet  without  any  such  sense  of  clandestine  in- 
terviews as  might  have  disclosed  to  them- 
selves whither  they  were  drifting.  Mary  was 
unhappy  at  home  ;  she  thoroughly  disliked 
Mrs.  Godwin,  to  whom  Fanny  was  far  more 
tolerant ;  her  desire  for  knowledge  and  love 
for  reading  were  discouraged,  and  when  seen 
with  a  book  in  her  hand,  she  was  wont  to 
hear  from  her  step-mother  that  her  proper 
sphere  was  the  store-room.  Old  St.  Pancras 
churchyard  was  then  a  quiet  secluded  spot, 
where  Mary  Wollstonecraft's  grave  was  shad- 
ed by  a  fine  weeping  willow.  Here  Mary 
Godwin  used  to  take  her  books  in  the  warm 
days  of  June,  to  spend  every  hour  she  could 
call  her  own.  Here  her  intimacy  with  Shel- 
ley ripened,  and  here,  in  Lady  Shelley's 
words,  "  she  placed  her  hand  in  his,  and  link- 
ed her  fortunes  with  his  own."  It  was  not  till 
July  Sth  that  Godwin  saw  in  any  degree  what 
was  going  on.  The  Diary  records  a  "Talk 
with  Mary,"  and  a  letter  to  Shelley.  The  ex- 
planation was  satisfactory — it  was  before  the 
mutual  confession  in  St.  Pancras  churchyard 
— and  Godwin  and  Shelley  still  met  daily  ;  but 
the  latter  did  not  dine  again  in  Skinner  street. 


On  July  14th  Harriet  Shelley  arrived  in  Lon- 
don.    It  is  quite  certain  that  Godwin  used  all 
his  influence  to  restore  the  old  relations  be- 
tween   husband  and  wife  ;   and  on  the  sad 
"  Talk  with  Jane,  letter  fr.  do.  Write  to  H.  S.," 
evidently  refer  to  his  dislike  of  the  attention 
which  Shelley  now  paid  his  daughter.     But  it 
was  too  late  ;  for  on  July  28th,  early  in  the 
morning,  Mary  Godwin  left  her  father's  house, 
accompanied  by  Jane  Clairmont.  They  joined 
Shelley,  posted  to  Dover,  and  crossed  in  an 
open  boat  to  Calais  during  a  violent  storm, 
during    which    they    were    in    considerable 
danger.    As  soon  as  the  elopement  was  dis- 
covered  Mrs.    Godwin    pursued    the    party. 
Charles  Clairmont  wrote  to  break  the  news  to 
Fanny,  and  devoted  himself  to  his  stepfather 
during  the  three  days  of  uncertainty,  till  Mrs. 
Godwin  returned  from  Calais  on  July  31st. 
On   the  evening  of  their  arrival   at   Calais, 
Shelley  and  Mary  began  a  joint  diary,  which 
was  continued  by  oneor  the  other  through  the 
remainder  of  Shelley's  life.     The  entry  for  the 
second  day  gives  an  account  of  the  entrance 
into  their  room  of  the  landlord  of  the  Calais 
Hotel  to  say  that  **  a  fat  lady  had  arrived  who 
said  that  I  had  run  away  with  her  .daughter.** 
As  all  the  world  knows,  her  persuasions  had 
no  avail,  and  she  returned  alone ;  Jane  Clair- 
mont, in  spite  of  her  mother's  remonstrances, 
determined  to  stay  with  Shelley  and  Marj. 
The  three  went  to  Paris,  where  they  bought  a 
donkey,  and  rode  him  in  turns  to  Geneva,  the 
others  walking.     He  was  bought  for  Mary  as 
the  weakest  of  the   party,  but   Shelley's  feet 
were  soon  blistered,  and  he  was  glad  to  ride 
now  and  then,   not  without  the  jeers  of  the 
passers  by,  in  the  spirit  of  those  who  scoffed 
in  the  Fable  of  the  "  Old  Man  and  his  Ass." 
Sleeping  now  in  a  cabaret  and  now  in  a  cot- 
tage, they  at  last  finished  this  strange  honey- 
moon, and  the  strangest  sentimental  journey 
ever  undertaken  since  Adam  and    Eve  went 
forth  with  all  the  world  before  them  where  to 
choose. —  IVilliam  Godwin  :    His  Friends  and 
Contemporaries, 

THE    PROMISE. 

I  KKMEMBBR  what  you  Said 
While  the  stars  shone  overhead, — 
Frosty  stars  that  gleamed  above,.-' 
When  I  saw  you  last,  my  lore ! 

Hand  in  hand,  I  said  good-by ; 
Heart  to  heart,  you  made  reply  : 
*'  Footsteps  parting  ia  the  snow 
Meet  again  when  roses  blow !" 

Roses  budded,  bloomed,  and  fled— 
All  the  summer-flowers  are  dead  ; 
Autumn  showered  her  rainy  tears~ 
Hopes  have  faded  into  fears. 

Frosty  stars  are  shining  now. 
Once  again,  above  my  brow. 
Summer-streams  to  ice  are  chilled, 
And  thy  promise— unfulfilled ! 
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the  volitional  character  is  manifest,  as 
when  we  find  by  our  sensations  that  a 
weight  carried  on  the  shoulder  is  awk- 
wardly placed,  and  therefore  we  vary  its 
position  to  render  it  more  tolerable. 

Now,  the  first  manifestation  of  voli- 
tiopal  movement  in  the  infant  is  un- 
doubtedly obscure.  He  turns .  in  his 
cradle  towards  a  light;  and  this  is 
doubtless  an  automatic  result  occasioned 
by  the  attraction  of  its  brightness.  But 
the  same  can  hardly  be  said  of  his  hand- 
ling an  object  presented  to  him,  which, 
if  in  its  origin  stimulated  by  an  external 
impulse,  almost  instantly  assumes  another 
character,  when  he  places  the  object  at 
different  distances  from  his  eyes,  carries 
it  to  his  mouth,  turns  it  in  various  ways, 
strikes  it  against  the  side  of  his  cradle, 
and  endeavors  to  pull  it  to  pieces.  It  is 
impossible  for  any  one  who  watches 
these  acts  to  conceive  them  to  be  noth- 
ing else  than  a  sequence  of  phenomena, 
each  springing  out  of  the  one  preceding 
it  by  a  mechanical  necessity.  There  is 
manifestly  a  comparison  going  on  of  the 
different  sensations  that  have  been  excit- 
ed ;  and  comparison  in  its  most  element- 
ary form  implies  attention,  that  is,  con- 
centration upon  some  portion  of  what- 
ever is  presented  to  the  Ego  to  the  com-, 
parative  neglect  of  the  rest.  Indeed,  it 
seems  undeniable,  that  even  in  any  single 
experience  of  muscular  resistance,  there 
must  be  awakened  the  consciousness  of 
a  force  to  the  exercise  of  which  that  re- 
sistance is  offered  ;  in  which  case  the 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  Ego  as 
an  active  force^  can  not  but  be  regarded 
as  arising  contemporaneously  with  that 
of  the  existence  of  the  non-Ego — the  ex- 
ternal world,  the  limit  of  such  active 
force. 

Automatism,  however,  undoubtedly 
plays  a  very  large  part  in  the  bodily  ac- 
tions, and,  according  to  Dr.  Carpenter, 
in  mental  operations  also.  The  acts  of 
breathing,  of  coughing,  and  of  sneezing 
are  mainly  independent  of  the  will.  The 
muscular  movements  which  effect  them 
are  evoked  by  agencies  over  which  the 
will  has  no  control.  The  beating  of  the 
heart  is  even  more  striking.  It  may  be, 
and  often  is,  modified  by  emotion,  but 
never  by  a  simple  effort  of  will  without 
the  presence  of  emotion.  It  is  obvious 
that  but  for  this  automatism,  in  many 
cases,  there  would  be  no  security  for  the 


maintenance  of  life.  The  circulation  of 
the  blood  would  cease  from  mere  neglect 
of  the  agency  which  keeps  it  in  motion. 
But  this  Primary  Automatism,  as  it  may 
be  called,  yields  in  interest  for  the  pres- 
ent purpose  to  Secondary  Automatism,  a 
name  given  (first  by  Hartley)  to  actions 
which  come  to  be  performed  by  habit 
without  will,  or  even  consciousness  ;  but 
which  were  originally  learned  by  voli- 
tional effort.  Walking  is  the  most  obvi- 
ous example  of  this  class  of  actions. 
The  power  is  attained  gradually,  and  at 
the  cost  of  considerable  pains.  The 
mere  balancing  of  the  body  m  a  standing 
position  involves  the  combined  action  of 
almost  every  muscle ;  and  the  advance 
of  the  most  finished  acrobat  beyond  this 
achievement  is  far  less  than  that  which 
he  must  have  made  in  acquiring  it.  Yet 
it  is  a  matter  of  daily  experience  that  in 
walking  we  pay  no  attention  whatever  to 
what  we  are  doing  after  once  determin- 
ing in  what  direction  we  shall  proceed. 
Very  generally  we  are  altogether  ab- 
sorbed in  conversation  with  a  compan- 
ion, or,  perhaps,  in  meditation  on  some 
subject  which  happens  to  occupy  our 
minds.  Mr.  Mill  thought  out  the  greater 
part  of  his  *  System  of  Logic '  during  his 
daily  walks  between  Kensington  and  the 
India  House ;  and  no  one  who  passes 
through  the  Bank  of  England,  during 
business  hours,  will  be  able  to  fancy 
that,  of  the  hurrying  crowd  he  sees,  a 
single  individual  is  bestowing  a  thought 
upon  that  *  co-ordination  of  his  muscu- 
lar actions,'  without  which  it  would,  nev- 
ertheless, be  impossible  for  him  to  carry 
his  dividend-warrant  to  his  banker's. 

But  let  us  suppose  one  of  these  men 
of  business  suddenly  seized  with  blind- 
ness. He  would  instantly  stop  in  his 
career,  although  just  before,  while  hasten- 
ing over  familiar  ground,  and  taking  no 
heed  of  anything  but  the  matter  upper- 
most in  his  thoughts,  he  was  utterly  un- 
conscious that  his  eyes  were  rendering 
him  any  service  at  all.  Here,  then,  it  is 
plain  that  not  only  was  there  a  mechani- 
cal co-ordination  uf  the  locomotive  mus- 
cles, but  likewise  co-ordination  between 
them  and  the  visual  organs.  Yet  of  this 
the  merchant  had  not  the  slightest  con- 
ception. From  the  time  he  set  out, 
therefore,  he  has  been  the  subject  of  an 
extremely  complicated  automatism,  no 
volition  having  been  exerted  by  him  any 
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more  than  after  having  put  himself  into 
a  cab,  volition  would  have  been  exerted 
by  him  in  driving  it.  The  whole  act  of 
going  from  place  to  place  is,  of  course, 
volitional ;  but  the  volitional  character 
of  it  does  not  permeate  the  entire 
sequence  of  motions,  but  is  derived  from 
the  initial  purpose.  The  merchant  wills 
to  go  to  his  banker's,  and  he  wills  to  go 
by  walking.  1^1%  purpose  brings  his  eyes 
and  limbs  into  action,  and  between  them 
they  perform  the  operation  which  he  de- 
sires to  see  effected ;  but  they,  neverthe- 
less, perform  it  automatically,  his  will  no 
further  interfering  after  having  once  giv- 
en its  command,  and  his  attention  being 
occupied  by  altogether  different  matters. 

The  important  part  played  by  the  co- 
operation of  the  senses,  of  which  we  are 
all  the  time  unconscious,  is  exhibited 
most  clearly  in  some  cases  of  accident. 
Thus  the  sensory  nerve  of  a  limb  may 
be  paralysed,  while  the  force  of  the 
motor  nerves  of  the  same  limb  remains. 
But  the  latter  can  not  by  any  effort  of 
the  will  be  brought  into  action  (the  sense 
of  muscular  resistance  being  lost  through 
the  paralysis  of  the  sensory  nerve)  with- 
out  the  aid  of  the  eye,  A  woman  thus 
affected  found  that  she  could  not  sup- 
port her  infant  on  her  arm  without  con- 
stantly looking  at  it.  The  removal  of 
her  eyes  for  a  moment,  in  spite  of  her 
knowledge  that  the  child  was  resting  on 
her  arm,  and  of  her  desire  to  sustain  it, 
was  at  once  followed  by  a  relaxation  of 
the  contracted  muscles. 

The  reflex  movements,  as  those  are 
called  which  are  produced  by  the  motor 
(or  efferent)  nerves  in  response  to  the 
messages  conveyed  through  the  afferent 
nerves,  are  not  necessarily  accompanied 
by  feeling. 

*  '  If  the  head  of  a  frog  be  cut  ofT,  and  the 
spinal  cord  be  divided  in  the  middle,  so  that 
the  forelegs  remain  connected  with  the  upper 
part,  and  the  hind  legs  with  the  lower,  each 
pair  of  members  may  be  excited  to  movement 
by  a  stimulus  applied  to  itself,  but  the  two 
pairs  will  not  exhibit  any  consentaneous 
motions,  as  they  will  do  when  the  spinal  cord 
is  undivided.'   ' 

In  a  case  of  paralysis  of  the  lower  ex- 
tremities, recorded  by  Hunter,  the  pa- 
tient was  asked  whether  he  felt  the  irri- 
tation by  which  *  reflex  movements  '  in 
his  legs  were  produced,  and  replied, 
*.No,  sir,  but  you  see  my  legs  do.'    In 


two  cases  of  injury  to  the  spine,  recorded 
by  Dr.  William  Budd,  in  which  sensibil- 
ity of  the  legs  was  for  a  time  nearly  de- 
stroyed, and  voluntary  action  entirely 
so,  violent  contractions  followed  the 
tickling  of  a  feather  in  the  hollow  of  the 
instep,  although  the  patient  was  quite 
unconscious  of  the  cause  of  them.  It  is 
remarkable  that  in  these  cases,  as  recov- 
ery (which  took  place  very  slowly),  pro- 
gressed, and  voluntary  power  gradually 
returned,  the  susceptibility  to  the  invo- 
luntary reflex  movements  diminished. 

Dr  Carpenter  holds  that  the  will,  when 
carrving  into  action  a  determination  of 
the  intellect,  does  not  act  directly  upon 
the  muscles  which  execute  the  mandate, 
but  indirectly  through  the  automatic 
mechanism,  of  which  the  act  of  walking;, 
as  we  have  just  seen,  furnishes  a  familiar 
example.  The  head-quarters  (so  to 
speak)  of  this  mechanism  is  the  axial 
cord,  receiving,  as  it  does,  all  the  nerves 
of  sense  and  giving  out  all  the  nerves  of 
motion  ;  and  this,  under  different  modi-  ^ 
fications,  is  found  in  all  animals. 

'We  should  form,'  says  Dr.  Carpenter,  *a 
very  erroneous  notion  of  what  essentially  con- 
stitutes the  brain  of  a  Vertebrated  animau,  and 
of  the  mutual  relations  of  the  aggregate  of 
ganglionic  centres  of  which  it  is  composed,  if 
we  were  only  to  study  it  in  Man.    For  the 
great  relative  size  and  complexity  of  his  Oatt' 
brum  tends  to  conceal  the  fundamental  impor- 
tance of  those  ganglionic  centres  on  which  it 
is  superposed,  and  which  constitute  no  lest 
an  important  part  of  his  brain  than  they  do  of 
that  of  Fishes  ;  although  their  proportional 
size  is  so  much  less  as  to  lead  to  their  being 
commonly  regarded  as  merely  subordinate 
appendages  to  the  Cerebrum.     The  brain  of  a 
Fish  is  almost  entirely  composed  of  an  ag- 
gregate of  ganglia  of  Sense,  which  may  be  re- 
garded  as  collectively  constituting  its  Sm- 
sorium^  that  is,  according  to  ordinary  phrase- 
ology, the  "  seat  of  consciousness/'  but,  mora 
correctly,  the  Nerve-centre,  through  the  in- 
strumentality of  which  the  Ego  becomea  con- 
scious of   Sense-impressions^    Putting  aside 
the  rudimentary  Cerebrum,  therefore,  we  may 
regard  the  Axial  Cord  of  the  Fish  (conslaCiDg 
of  its  Spinal  Cord  with  the  Sensory  ganglia) 
as  the  instrument,  like  the  gangliated  cold  of 
the  insect,  of  its  automatic  movements;  of 
which    such  as    are    executed    through  the 
Spinal    centres    do    not  involve  Sensatlmif 
whilst  in  those  of  which  the  Sensory  Gaqglia 
are    the    instruments,  Sensation  neceaaaiUy 
participates.    When,  on  the  other  hand,  ia 
ascending  the  Vertebrate  Series  from  Fiahea 
toward  Man,  we  compare  the  different  gndef 
of  development  of  the  Cerebrum  with  the  B«o- 
ccssively  augmenting  manifestations  of  MlnEI' 
gence  (as  exhibited  in  what  we  must  regaid  sf 
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an  in/en/iofiai  Sidaptsiiion  of  means  to  ends  under 
the  direction  of  experience)^  we  find  so  re- 
markable a  correspondence  as  scarcely  to 
leave  room  for  doubt  that  the  Cerebrum  is  the 
instrument  of  those  Psychical  operations 
which  we  rank  under  the  general  designation, 
rational.  In  proportion  as  the  actions  of  an 
animal  are  directed  by  this  endowment,  the 
number  of  them  that  can  be  said  to  heprimati/y 
automatic  becomes  not  only  relatively  but 
absolutely  limited  ;  although  many  actions 
(especially  in  Man)  which  were  in  the  first 
instance  initiated  by  the  Will,  come  after  long 
habit  to  be  as  truly  automatic  as  if  they  had 
been  so  originally.' — P.  64. 

After  tracing  the  increasing  relative 
magnitude  of  the  cerebrum  (or  its  ana- 
logue), as  we  ascend  the  scale  of  verte- 
brates from  its  lowest  member,  the  fish, 
to  its  highest,  man,  Dr.  Carpenter  pro- 
ceeds to  that  portion  of  his  work  which 
will  chiefly  interest  the  bulk  of  his  read- 
ers— the  inquiry  into  the  mode  in  which 
this  highest  organ,  the  cerebrum,  is  sub- 
servient to  those  higher  mental  opera- 
tions, the  capacity  for  which  specially 
characterises  man,  though  among  some 
of  the  other  mammalia  may  be  found 
(he  thinks)  distinct  approximations  to  it. 
The  general  fact,  that  the  development 
of  the  cerebrum  indicates  the  predomi- 
nance of  intelligence  over  instinct,  is 
universally  allowed ;  and  the  principle 
seems  to  hold  good  to  a  great  extent, 
not  only  when  we  compare  different 
races  of  mankind,  but  even  different  in- 
dividuals of  the  same  race. 

The  anatomical  distinction  between 
the  cerebral  hemispheres  of  man  and  the 
analogous  organ  of  other  animals  shows 
itself  especially  in  the  complexity  of  the 
arrangement  of  the  nerve  fibres  of  which 
the  medullary  substance  is  composed. 

*  These  may  be  grouped  under  three  princi- 
pal divisions.  The  firsts  which  may  be  dis- 
tinguished as  the  radiating  fibres,  connect  the 
different  parts  of  the  Cortical  layer*  with  the 
Sensori-motor  tract  on  which  the  Cerebrum  is 
superposed  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  there  are 
two  sets  of  these,  one  ascending  from  the  ter- 


*  This  *  Cortical  layer  *  consists  of  nerve- 
cells  spread  out  on  the  surface  of  the  cere- 
brum ;  not  as  is  the  case  with  ordinary  gang- 
lia, of  which  latter  they  form  a  sort  of  internal 
nucleus.  It  is  covered  by  the  membrane  call- 
ed the  pia  mater^  which,  being  entirely  com- 
posed of  blood-vessels  held  together  by  a  con- 
necting tissue,  causes  a  far  larger  supply  of 
blood  to  the  cortical  layer  in  proportion  to 
its  substance  than  to  any  other  part  of  the 
body. 


minals*  of  the  sensory  tract  of  the  Axial  Cord 
to  the  Cortical  layer,  and  conveying  to  it  the 
result  of  the  physical  changes  produced  in 
them  by  the  Sense-impressions  which  they  re- 
ceive ;  the  other  descending  from  the  Cortical 
layer  to  the  terminals  f  of  the  motor  tract  of  the 
Axial  Cord,  and  conveying  to  them  the  Phy- 
sical results  of  the  changes  which  take  place 
in  itself.  These  fibres,  which  bring  the  in- 
strument of  Intelligence  and  Will  into  rela- 
tion with  that  portion  of  the  nervous  appa- 
ratus which  furnishes  the  Mechanism  of  sen- 
sation and  of  the  automatic  or  instinctive 
motions,  were  called  by  a  sagacious  old 
Anatomist,  Reil,  the  nerves  of  the  internal 
senses.  The  second  set  of  fibres  brings  the 
several  parts  of  the  Cortical  layer  into  mutual 
communication.  The  arrangement  of  these 
commissural  fibres  is  peculiarly  complex  in 
Man.  The  third  set  of  fibres,  termed  inter- 
cerebral^  connects  the  two  hemispheres  of  the 
Cerebrum  together  by  a  broad  band.^  This 
also  is  much  more  developed  in  Man  than  in 
any  of  the  lower  Mammalia.  It  is  altogether 
wanting  in  Fishes,  Reptiles,  and  Birds.  There 
is  a  rudiment  of  it  only  in  Marsupials  and 
Rodials.  Cases  have  occurred  in  which  it  has 
been  nearly,  or  even  entirely,  deficient  in  Man  ; 
and  it  is  significant  that  the  chief  defect  in  the 
characters  of  such  individuals  has  been  ob- 
served to  be  a  want  of  forethought,  i.e.,  of 
power  to  apply  the  experience  of  the  past  to 
the  anticipation  of  the  future.* — P.  99. 

There  is  no  indication,  in  the  case  of 
man,  of  a  transfer  to  the  cerebrum  of  the 
proper  attributes  of  the  other  nervous 
apparatus.  Its  substance  is  insensible, 
and  no  physical  impression  made  upon 
it  is  felt  by  the  subject  of  it.  It  has 
been  removed  from  pigeons,  the  sensory 
ganglia  being  left  intact;  and  the  re- 
spondent motions  to  external  impressions 
have  remained  unaltered.  The  bird 
seeks  out  the  light  parts  of  a  partially 
illuminated  room,  and  avoids  objects 
that  lie  in  its  way.  If  thrown  into  the 
air  it  flies,  and  when  sleeping  at  night, 
with  closed  eyes  and  its  head  under  its 
wing,  is  roused  by  the  slightest  noise, 
just  as  in  its  normal  condition. 

There  is,  however,  according  to  Dr. 
Carpenter,  one  characteristic  of  the  cere- 
brum which  is  common  to  it  and  to  the 
sensori-motor  nerves — it  is  subject  to  re- 
flex automatic  action.*  Regarding  mem- 
ory, from  his  point  of  view,  as  the  *  psy- 
chological expression  of  physical  changes 
in  the  cerebrum,'  he  considers  *  traces ' 
(so  to  speak)  to  be  left  in  the  latter  by 
each  idea  which  has  been  formed,  and 


*  The  •  Thalami  Optici/ 
+  The  *  Corpora  Striato.' 
X  The  *  Corpus  Callosum.' 
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each  emotion  which  has  been  experi- 
enced. These,  however,  rapidly  fade 
away,  and  remain  in  the  region  of  un- 
consciousness until  recalled  through  the 
process  of  association.  Thus  the  aggre- 
gate of  our  previous  lives,  rational  and 
emotional,  may  be  conceived  of  as  a  se- 
ries of  pictures  on  sensitive  paper,  soon 
becoming  invisible,  but  still  remaining 
potentially,  and  at  once  reproduced  un- 
der favorable  conditions.  As  an  exam- 
ple of  this,  Dr.  Abercrombie  relates  that 
a  lady  in  the  last  stage  of  a  chronic  ill- 
ness, at  a  lodging  in  the  country,  had  her 
infant  child  brought  to  see  her.  After 
the  child  had  grown  up,  without  any  re- 
collection of  her  mother,  she  was  taken, 
without  knowing  it  to  be  such,  into  the 
room  in  which  her  mother  had  long  be- 
fore died.  She  exhibited  at  once  marks 
of  emotion,  and  explained  them  to  her 
friends  as  occasioned  by  a  distinct  im- 
pression that  she  had  been  in  the  room 
before,  and  that  a  lady  in  bed  there,  who 
seemed  very  ill,  had  hung  over  her  in 
tears.  A  very  familiar  instance  of  this 
rcviviscence  of  dormant  emotions,  is  the 
sense  of  anger  or  of  shame  which  men 
feel  when  accidental  circumstances  recal 
to  them  some  passage  in  their  former 
lives  in  which  they  were  grossly  insulted 
or  in  which  they  failed  from  weakness  in 
any  recognised  duty  ;  although,  perhaps, 
for  many  years  they  may  never  have  had 
the  matter  enter  their  minds. 

The  loss  of  recollection  which  gener- 
ally follows  upon  stunning  is  a  well- 
known  phenomenon ;  but  there  are  not 
wanting  instances  of  an  abnormal  recol- 
lection  being  evoked  by  extraordinary 
circumstances.  Dr.  Abercrombie  relates 
the  case  of  a  man  brought  into  St. 
Thomas's  Hospital,  in  a  state  of  stupor 
from  an  injury  of  the  head.  When  par- 
tially recovered,  he  spoke  Welsh,  a  lan- 
guage whichj  before  the  accident,  he  had 
entirely  forgotten  from  long  desuetude  ; 
but  when  he  had  quite  recovered,  he 
again  completely  forgot  his  Welsh,  and 
got  back  his  knowledge  of  English. 
Another  case  is  even  more  remarkable. 
A  boy  at  the  age  of  four  suffered  frac- 
ture of  the  skull,  and  was  trepanned 
while  in  a  state  of  complete  stupor. 
After  his  recovery  he  retained  no  recol- 
lection either  of  the  accident  or  the  ope- 
ration ;  but  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  during 
the  delirium  of  a  fever,  he  gave  *  an  ac- 


count of  the  operation,  and  the  persons 
who  were  present  at  it,  with  a  correct 
description  of  their  dress  and  other  mi- 
nute particulars.' 

But  the  ordinary  experience  of  life 
furnishes  a  good  example  of  the  way  in 
which  a  temporary  loss  of  recollection 
clearly  exhibits  itself.  In  speaking  any 
language  with  which  we  are  very  famil- 
iar, we  act  just  as  automatically  as  in 
the  case  of  walking,  which  has  been  con- 
sidered above.  We  think  in  ihe  lan- 
guage, and  words  spring  up  spontane- 
ously, expressing  ihe  current  of  ideas 
which  pass  through  our  minds.  But  the 
acquisition  of  the  language,  even  if  it  be 
our  mother- tongue,  is  really  the  result  of 
a  long  series  of  mental  acts,  each  of 
which,  on  physiological  principles,  is  re- 
corded by  some  change  in  the  condition 
of  the  brain,  or  of  some  portion  thereof. 
The  structure  of  this  portion  is  kept  tip 
according  to  the  ordinary  laws  of  nutri- 
tion ;  although  the  material  particles 
continually  change,  just  as  the  nght  arm 
of  a  blacksmith  is  maintained  in  a  more 
highly-developed  condition  of  the  mus- 
cles ;  and  facility  in  speaking  the  lan- 
guage is  thus  manifestly  as  completely  a 
secondary  automatic  faculty  as  the  skill 
of  the  accomplished  musician,  who  (to 
use  an  illustration  of  Miss  Cobbe's)  will 
execute  a  piece  of  Bach's  to  perfection 
while  carrying  on  a  flirtation  with  the 
admirer  who  is  turning  over  the  leaves 
of  her  music-book.  Now  everyone  who 
has  travelled  has  experienced  the  man- 
ner in  which  a  foreign  language,  with 
which  he  has  become  tolerably  familiar, 
so  as  habitually  to  think  in  it,  rises  to  his 
lips  with  considerable  difficulty  after 
long  desuetude,  and  yet  comes  back  again 
to  him  after  a  week  or  ten  days.  If, 
again,  his  knowledge  of  the  language  is 
but  small,  and  he  endeavors  to  accelerate 
the  rate  of  his  advance  by  resolutely  liv- 
ing only  with  the  natives  of  the  country, 
he  will  soon  be  surprised  at  his  own  pro- 
gress ;  but  if,  while  doing  so,  his  habit 
of  thinking  in  the  language  be  interrupted 
by  even  a  very  short  intercourse  with  hit 
own  countrymen,  he  vill  be  equally  sur- 
prised at  the  change  for  the  worse  which 
has  been  thereby  produced.  In  this 
case,  as  in  the  two  cases  above-quotcdt 
the  physiologist  would  account  for  the 
phenomenon  on  the  same  principle. 
The  portion  of  the  brain  which  records 
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the  language  has,  for  a  time,  been  brought 
out  of  connection  with  that  which  min- 
isters to  the  play  of  ordinary  thought, 
and  yet  its  mechanism  is  preserved  in 
working  order,  ready  to  be  called  into 
action  again  under  favorable  conditions. 
In  the  last  instance,  the  automatic  mech- 
anism of  the  mother-tongue  comes  into 
collision  with  that  of  the  foreign  lan- 
guage, the  stronger  with  the  weaker,  and 
naturally  disorders  the  latter,  which  can 
only  be  restored  to  its  recent  condition 
by  isolation  (a  volitional  act),  and  fresh 
efforts  on  the  part  of  the  learner. 

The  impairment  of  the  memory  in  old 
age  is  one  of  the  most  obvious  symptoms 
of  the  commencement  of  general  decay, 

'  It  commonly  shows  itself/  says  Dr.*  Car- 
penter, *  in  regard  to  nezv  impressions  ;  those 
of  the  earlier  period  of  life  not  only  remaining 
in  full  distinctness,  but  even,  it  would  seem, 
increasing  in  vividness,  from  the  fact  that  the 
Ego  is  not  distracted  from  attending  to  them 
by  the  continual  influx  of  impressions  pro- 
duced by  passing  events.  The  extraordinary 
persistence  of  early  impressions,  when  the 
mind  seems  almost  to  have  ceased  to  register 
new  ones,  is  in  remarkable  accordance  with 
the  law  of  Nutrition.  It  is  a  Physiological 
fact,  that  Decline  essentially  consists  in  the 
diminution  of  the  formative  activity  of  the 
organism.  Now  it  is  when  the  Brain  \s  gro70' 
ing  that  a  definite  direction  can  be  most  strong- 
ly and  persistently  given  to  its  structure. 
Thus  the  habits  of  thought  come  to  be  formed, 
and  those  nerve-tracks  laid  down  which  (as 
the  Physiologist  believes)  constitute  the 
mechanism  of  association,  by  the  time  the 
brain  has  reached  its  maturitj' ;  and  the  nutri- 
tion of  the  organ  continues  to  keep  up  the 
same  mechanism  in  accordance  with  the  de- 
mands on  its  activity,  so  long  as  it  is  being 
called  into  use.  Further,  during  the  entire 
period  of  vigorous  Manhood,  the  Brain,  like 
the  Muscles,  may  be  taking  on  some  addi- 
tional growth,  either  as  a  whole  or  in  special 
parts  ;  new  tissue  being  developed  and  kept 
up  by  the  nutritive  process  in  accordance  with 
the  modes  of  action  to  which  the  organ  is 
trained.  And  in  this  manner  a  store  of  "  im- 
pressions" or  traces  is  accumulated,  which 
may  be  brought  within  the  sphere  of  conscious- 
ness, whenever  the  right  suggesting-strings 
are  touched.  But  as  the  nutritive  activity 
diminishes,  the  '*  waste"  becomes  more  active 
than  the  renovation ;  and  it  would  seem  that 
while  (to  use  a  commercial  analogy)  the  *'  old- 
established  houses"  keep  their  ground,  those 
later  firms  whose  basis  is  less  secure  are  the 
first  to  crumble  away, — the  nutritive  activity, 
which  yet  suffices  to  maintain  the  original 
structure,  not  being  capable  of  keeping  the 
subsequent  additions  to  it  in  working  order. 
This  earlier  degeneration  of  later  formed 
structures  is  a  general  fact  perfectly  familiar 
to  the  Physiologist.'— P.  442. 


There  is  a  kind  of  abbreviating  pro- 
cess in  mental  operations,  which  may 
serve  further  to  illustrate  the  principle 
of  the  retrocession  into  unconsciousness 
of  recoverable  ideas.  The  most  familiar 
instance  of  this  is,  perhaps,  the  act  of 
composition.  If  the  object  of  the  writer 
be  to  produce  conviction,  his  arguments 
must  be  at  the  same  time  logical,  and 
suited  to  the  capacity  and  modes  of 
thought  of  the  reader  whom  he  addresses. 
They  must  also  be  set  out  in  correct  and 
perspicuous  language.  But  none  of 
these  considerations  are  present  to  the 
practised  writer  during  the  act  of  com- 
position. He  has  not  a  thought  at  the 
time  of  the  elementary  propositions  on 
which  his  fabric  of  reasoning  is  built  up  ;• 
or  of  the  observation  of  human  nature, 
which  is  the  foundation  of  his  judgment 
as  to  the  best  way  of  putting  his  case  ; 
or  of  the  grammatical  laws  which  are 
obeyed  in  the  construction  of  his  style. 
He  notes  them  as  little  as  he  does  the 
formation  of  the  letters  traced  by  his 
pen.  Yet  it  is  as  impossible  to  doubt 
that  logical  readiness,  practical  tact,  and 
a  graceful  style  are  formed  from  the  mate- 
rials of  a  mental  experience,  built  up  in 
accordance  with  the  laws  of  reason  in  its 
several  applications,  as  that  the  printed 
essay  or  pamphlet  is  made  up  of  combi- 
nations of  letters  of  the  alphabet.  So 
do  the  speculations  of  the  most  advanced 
mathematicians  imply  the  acceptance  of 
the  elementary  geometrical  truths,  al- 
though we  may  safely  believe  that  in  the 
composition  of  the  *  M^canique  Celeste,' 
the  illustrious  author  never  thought  of 
his  obligations  to  Euclid. 

The  curious  question  now  suggests  it- 
self, what  is  the  nature  of  those  sudden 
intuitions  which  occasionally  present 
themselves,  which,  so  far  as  can  be  dis- 
covered, have  no  connection  whatever 
with  any  immediately  antecedent  idea  1 
Are  they  independent  of  the  general  law 
of  association,  absolutely  severed  from 
the  mental  condition  which  has  preceded 
them — Singular  Points,  as  it  were,  in  the 
great  curve  of  our  conscious  existence  } 
Or  are  they  the  cropping  up,  unexpect- 
edly, of  a  link  in  a  chain  which  has  ex- 
isted all  the  while  below  the  plane  of  our 
consciousness,  subject  to  the  same  law 
of  association  with  our  ordinary 
thoughts  ?  The  exposition  of  Dr.  Car- 
penter's views  on  this  subject  forms,  in 
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our  judgment,  the  most  interesting  por- 
tion of  his  work — the  chapter  on  Un- 
conscious Cerebration.  He  is  at  some 
pains  to  remove  the  prejudice,  which  he 
belives  to  exist,  on  moral  and  religious 
grounds,  against  his  explanation  of  the 
phenomenon. 

*  Having  found  reason/  says  he,  '  to  con- 
clude that  a  large  part  of  our  Intellectual 
Activity — whether  it  consist  in  reasoning  pro- 
cesses or  in  the  exercise  of  the  Imagination — 
is  essentially  automatic^  and  may  be  described 
in  Physiological  language  as  the  rejlex  action 
of  the  Cerebrum^  we  have  next  to  consider 
whether  this  action  may  not  take  place  uncon^ 
sciously.  To  affirm  that  the  Cerebrum  may 
act  upon  impressions  transmitted  to  it,  and 
may  elaborate  intellectual  results,  such  as  we 
might  have  attained  by  the  intentional  direc- 
tion of  our  Minds  to  the  subject,  without  any 
consciousness  on  our  own  parts,  is  held  by 
many  Metaphysicians,  more  especially  in 
Britain,  to  be  an  altogether  untenable,  and 
even  a  most  objectionable  doctrine.  But  this 
affirmation  is  only  the  Physiological  expres- 
sion of  a  doctrine  which  has  been  current 
among  the  Metaphysicians  of  Germany,  from 
the  time  of  Leibnitz  to  the  present  date,  and 
which  was  systematically  expounded  by  Sir 
William  Hamilton, — that  the  Mind  may  un- 
dergo modifications,  sometimes  of  very  con- 
siderable importance,  without  being  itself  con- 
scious of  the  process,  until  its  results  present 
themselves  to  the  consciousness,  in  the  new 
ideas,  or  new  combinations  of  ideas,  which 
the  process  has  evolved.  This  "  Unconscious 
Cerebration,"  or  "  Latent  Mental  Modifica- 
tion" is  the  precise  parallel,  in  the  higher 
sphere  of  Cerebral  or  Mental  activity,  to  the 
movements  of  our  limbs,  and  the  direction  of 
these  movements  through  our  visual  sense, 
which  we  put  in  train  volitionally  when  we 
set  out  on  some  habitually  repeated  walk,  but 
which  then  proceed  not  only  automatically^ 
but  ufuonsciously^  so  long  as  our  attention 
continues  to  be  uninterruptedly  diverted  from 
them.  It  was  by  reflection  on  this  parallelism, 
and  on  the  peculiar  structural  relation  of  the 
Cerebrum  to  the  Ganglionic  tract  which  seems 
to  constitute  the  Sensorium  or  centre  of  con- 
sciousness, alike  for  the  external  and  the 
internal  senses,  that  the  Writer  was  led  to  the 
idea; that  Cerebral  changes  may  take  place 
unconsciously^  if  the  Sensorium  be  either  in  a 
state  of  absolute  torpor,  or  be  for  a  time  non- 
receptive  as  regards  these  changes,  its  activity 
being  exerted  in  some  other  direction  ;  or,  to 
express  the  same  fact  Psychologically,  that 
mental  changes,  of  whose  results  we  subse- 
quently become  conscious,  may  go  on  below 
the  plane  of  consciousness,  either  during  pro- 
found sleep,  or  while  the  attention  is  wholly 
engrossed  by  some  entirely  diiTerent  train  of 
thought.'— Pp.  515-516.; 

A  very^common  form  of  fthe  phenom- 
enon of  which  the  explanation  is  sought, 
appars  when  we  desire  to  recollect — 


and  for  a  considerable  time  try  in  vain 
to  recollect — some  phrase,  occurrence, 
name,  or  quotation ;  and  some  time 
after  we  have  given  up  the  attempt  in 
despair,  the  long-lost  idea  comes  all  at 
once  into  our  minds, '  a  prepaid  parcel 
laid  at  the  door  of  consciousness,  like  a 
foundling  in  a  basket,* — to  use  the  very 
happy  expression  of  Mr.  Wendell  Holmes. 
Dr.  Carpenter  notes  the  two  important 
facts,  that  the  missing  idea  generally 
flashes  into  our  minds  either  after  pro- 
found sleep,  or  when  the  mind  has  been 
engrossed  by  some  entirely  different  sub- 
ject. The  first  of  these,  perhaps,  led  the 
late  Sir  Henry  Holland  to  regard  the 
phenomenon  as  due  simply  to  the  re- 
freshment which  the  mind  receives  after 
abandoning  its  vain  efforts ;  a  change  of 
occupation  being  in  itself  a  restorative 
of  mental  vigour. 

But  mental  processes  of  a  far  more 
elaborate  character  than  any  (whatever 
they  may  be)  which  result  only  in  the 
recollection  of  a  forgotten  quotation, 
seem  to  be  carried  on  without  affecting 
our  consciousness  in  any  way. 

'  It  seems  to  me,'  says  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie, 
'  as  if  there  were  in  the  mind  a  principle  of 
order,   which   operates  without  our  being  at 
the   time  conscious  of  it.     It  has  often  hap- 
pened to  me  to  have  been  occupied  by  a  par- 
ticular subject  of  inquiry ;  to  have  accumu- 
lated a  store  of  facts  connected  with  it ;  but 
to   have    been   able   to   proceed   no  further. 
Then  after  an  interval  of  time,  without  any 
addition  to  my  stock  of  knowledge,   I  have 
found  the  obscurity  and  confusion  in  which 
the  subject  was  originally  enveloped  to  have 
cleared   away ;  the   facts  have  seemed  all  to 
settle  themselves  in   their  right  places,  and 
their  mutual  relations  to  have  become  appa- 
rent, although  I   have  not  been   sensible  of 
having  made  any  distinct  effort  for  that  pur- 
pose.' 

Similar  experiences  are  recorded  of 
distinguished  authors  and  scientific  in- 
ventors. Charlotte  Bronte  sometimei 
remained,  for  weeks  together,  unable  to 
complete  some  one  of  her  stories.  ThcOi 
some  morning,  on  waking  up,  the  pio* 
gress  of  the  tale  would  lie  clear  and 
bright  in  distinct  vision  before  her.  ^  Mr. 
Appold,  the  inventor  of  the  centrifugd 
pump,  habitually  went  to  bed  after  em- 
ploying the  day  in  bringing  together  the 
facts  and  principles  relating  to  the  pnC" 
tical  problem  he  had  in  hand,  and  its 
solution  usually  occurred  to  him  in  the 
early  morning  after  sleep.    The  grctf 
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mathematical  discovery  of  the  method 
of  Quaternions  was  made  by  Sir  W. 
Hamilton  suddenly,  after  a  long  process 
of  thought,  while  walking  with  Lady 
Hamilton  to  Dublin : — 

'  To-morrow,'  says  Sir  William,  in  a  letter 
to  a  friend,  *\vill  be  the  fifteenth  birthday  of 
the  Quaternions.  They  started  into  life,  or 
light,  fuUgrown  on  the  i6th  of  October,  1843, 
as  I  came  up  to  Brougham  Bridge.  That  is 
to  say,  I  then  and  there  felt  the  galvanic  cir- 
cuit of  thought  closed  and  the  sparks  which 
fell  from  it  were  the  fundamental  equations  be- 
tzveen  i,  j,  k  ;  exactly  such  as  I  have  used 
them  ever  since.  I  pulled  out  on  the  spot 
a  pocket-book,  which  still  exists,  and  made 
an  entry,  on  which,  at  the  very  moment^  I  felt 
that  it  might  be  worth  my  while  to  expend 
the  labor  of  at  least  ten  (or  it  might  be  fifteen) 
years  to  come.  But  then  it  is  fair  to  say  that 
this  was  because  I  felt  2. problem  to  have  been 
at  that  moment  solved, — an  intellectual  want 
relieved, — which  had  haunted  me  for  at  least 
fifteen  years  before.' 

The  first  form  of  the  binocular  micro- 
scope (which  gives  the  effect  of  solidity 
by  an  application  of  the  principle  of  com- 
bination of  two  dissimilar  perspectives, 
discovered  by  Wheatstone)  labored  under 
the  disadvantage  of  considerable  loss  of 
light  in  producing  the  desired  effect. 
It  could  also  only  be  used  as  a  binocular. 
Mr.  Wenham  endeavored  to  devise  a 
method  by  which,  only  a  single  prism 
being  used,  the  first  evil  might  be  reme- 
died, and  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  prism 
the  second  disability  removed.  He 
thought  of  this  long  ;  but  could  not  hit 
upon  the  form  of  prism  which  would 
satisfy  the  conditions,  and  laid  his  micro- 
scopic studies  for  the  time  entirely  on 
one  side.  About  a  fortnight  afterwards, 
*  while  reading  a  stupid  novel,*  the  form 
of  the  prism  that  would  answer  the  pur- 
pose flashed  into  his  mind.  He  at  once 
drew  a  diagram,  and  worked  out  the 
mathematical  conditions,  and  the  next 
day  constructed  his  prism,  which  an- 
swered perfectly  well,  and  furnished  the 
type  upon  which  all  binoculars  in  ordi- 
nary use  have  since  been  constructed. 

Dr.  Carpenter  considers  that  *  Uncon- 
scious Cerebration,'  or  as  psychologists 
would  term  it,  latent  Mental  Modifica- 
tion, is  not  confined  to  intellectual  ope- 
rations, but  extends  likewise  to  the  sphere 
of  the  Emotions.  In  this  way  he  ac- 
counts for  the  influence  which  one  per- 
son imperceptibly,  and  even  uncon- 
sciously, acquires  over  others ;  although, 


perhaps,  this  would  be  better  described 
as  the  subjection  to  the  influence  of  the 
former  insensibly  growing  up  in  the  lat- 
ter. The  typical  case  of  this  is,  of  course, 
that  one  which  affords  so  ample  a  field 
to  novel-writers,  where  two  persons  of 
different  sexes  discover  suddenly  that 
they  can  not  live  without  each  other. 
But,  of  course,  the  same  principle  ob- 
tains in  the  case  of  the  eminent  states- 
man who  becomes  popular  with  a  whole 
nation ;  or  with  the  subtle  divine,  who 
succeeds  in  turning  scores  of  youthful 
votaries  from  the  faith  of  their  fathers  ; 
while  both  in  the  one  instance  and  the 
other  the  understanding  is  not  unfre- 
quently  baflled  in  its  endeavor  to  trace 
the  steps  of  the  process  upon  any  princi- 
ple it  can  accept.  But  the  only  sphere 
of  human  action  in  which  observation 
can  possibly  test  the  operation  of  uncon- 
scious cerebration  is,  in  our  opinion,  the 
purely  intellectual  one.  The  infinite 
complexity  of  the  factors  entering  into 
almost  every  moral  act  (which  appears 
as  their  composite  resultant)  defies  sci- 
entific analysis. 

The  hostility  to  the  doctrine  of  *  Un- 
conscious Cerebration,*  to  which  allusion 
has  been  made  above,  of  course  has  its 
foundation  in  an  apprehension  that  the 
legitimate  consequences  of  such  a  theory 
may  be  found  to  exclude  the  idea  of  a 
self-determining  power,  in  the  individual 
man, — in  other  words,  to  make  Will  *  the 
mere  resultant  of  the  general  (spontane- 
ous or  automatic)  activity  of  the  Mind, 
and  dependent,  like  it,  upon  Physical  . 
antecedents.*  However  widely  Dr.  Car- 
penter extends  the  sphere  of  automatic 
activity,  he  opposes  himself  most  uncom- 
promisingly to  this  view;  and,  in  our 
judgment,  clearly  and  satisfactorily  con- 
futes it  by  contrasting  the  mental  condi- 
tion of  a  rational  agent  in  his  no.rmal 
condition  with  that  of  an  insane  person, 
or  of  one  under  the  influence  of  opium, 
or  subjected  to  the  operations  of  the 
*  Electro-biologists.*  In  the  case  of  de- 
cided insanity  the  self-determining  power 
is  permanently  suspended ;  in  the  others, 
temporarily  so.  In  all,  the  mind  having 
in  itself  no  power  of  altering  the  current 
of  ideas  which  pass  through  it,  remains 
as  it  were  *  possessed*  by  them.  The  in- 
dividual, while  in  this  condition,  is  at 
the  mercy  of  any  one  who  contrives  the 
means  of  impressing  upon  him  ab  extra 
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some  dominant  idea  which  sets  the  auto- 
matic machinery  in  motion.  In  the  year 
1850,  the  art  of  *  Electro-Biology  *  was 
brought  into  fashion  by  two  Americans, 
who  asserted  that,  by  means  of  an  influ- 
ence only  known  to  themselves,  they 
could  subjugate  the  will  of  others,  para- 
lyse their  muscles,  pervert  the  evidence 
of  their  senses,  and  even  suspend  all 
consciousness  of  identity.  Their  mode 
of  proceeding  was  to  place  a  small  disk 
of  zinc  and  copper  in  the  hand  of  the 
subject  of  the  operation.  On  this  he 
was  to  gaze  steadily,  abstracting  his 
thoughts  from  everything  else,  and  bend- 
ing his  whole  efforts  to  intensifying  the 
act  of  gazing.  Mr.  Braid,  of  Manches- 
ter, who  for  some  time  before  had  been 
making  experiments  on  the  subject  of 
*  Induced  Reverie,'  pointed  out  that  the 
zinc  and  copper  disk  (which  had  given 
occasion  to  the  name  Electro-Biology) 
was  quite  unessential  to  the  success  of 
the  operation,  and  that  its  place  might 
be  supplied  jby  any  object  whatever  se- 
curing a  fixed  gaze  ; — the  whole  secret 
consisting  in  the  induction  of  a  state  of 
reverie  by  meAns  of  the  steady  direction 
of  the  eyes  to  one  point  for  a  period  of 
time,  varying  according  to  the  susceptibil- 
ity of  the  subjects,  usually  from  five  to 
twenty  minutes : — 

'The  longer  the  steady  gaze  is  sustained, 
the  more  is  the  Will  of  the  individual  with- 
drawn from  the  direction  of  his  thou^hts^  and 
concentrated  on  that  of  his  eyes,  so  that  at  last 
it  seems  to  be  entirely  transferred  to  the  latter  ; 
and  in  the  meantime,  the  continued  monotonv 
is  tending,  as  in  the  Induction  of  Sleep  or  of 
Reverie,  to  produce  a  corresponding  state  of 
mind,  which,  like  the  body  of  a  cataleptic  sub- 
ject,  can  be  moulded  into  any  position,  and  re- 
mains in  that  position  until  subjected  to  pres- 
sure  from  without.  When  this  state  is  com- 
plete, the  Mind  of  the  Biologized  subject 
seems  to  remain  entirely  dormant,  until 
roused  to  activity  by  some  suggestion  which  it 
receives  through  the  ordinary  channels  of  sen- 
sation, and  to  which  it  responds  as  automati- 
cally as  a  ship  obeys  the  movements  of  its 
rudder;  the  whole  course  of  the  individual's 
thought  and  action  being  completely  under 
external  direction.  He  is,  indeed,  for  the  time 
a  mere  thinking  automaton.  His  mind  is 
entirely  given  up  to  the  domination  of  any 
idea  which  may  transiently  possess  it ;  and  of 
that  idea  his  conversation  and  actions  are  the 
exponents.  He  has  no  power  of  judging  of 
the  consistency  of  his  idea  with  actual  facts 
because  he  cannot  determinately  bring  it  into 
comparison  with  them.  He  cannot  of  himself 
turn  the  current  of  his  thoughts,  because  all 
his  power    of  self-direction  is  in  abeyance. 


And  thus  he  may  be  played  on,  like  a  musical 
instrument,  by  those  around  him ;  thinking, 
feeling,  speaking,  acting,  just  as  they  will  that 
he  should  think,  feel,  speak,  or  act.  But  this 
is  not,  as  has  been  represented,  because  his 
will  has  been  brought  into  direct  subjectioa 
to  theirs  ;  but  because,  his  will  being  in  abey- 
ance, all  his  mental  operations  are  directed  by 
such  suggestions  as  they  may  impress  on  his 
consciousness.' — Pp.  552,  553. 

The  weakening  of  volitional  control  is 
one  of  the  most  characteristic  effects  of 
the  abuse  of  opium,  even  while  the  Intel* 
lectual  powers  may  have  become  usually 
enhanced. 

*The  opium  eater,*  says  Mr.  De  Quincey, 
'  loses  none  of  his  moral  sensibilities  or  as- 
pirations ;  he  wishes  and  longs,  as  earnestly 
as  ever,  to  realize  what  he  believes  possible, 
and  feels  to  be  exacted  by  duty  ;  but  his  in- 
tellectual apprehension  of  what  is  possible 
infinitely  outruns  his  power,  not  of  execution 
only,  but  of  power  to  attempt.  He  lies  under 
the  weight  of  incubus  and  nightmare :  he  lies 
in  sight  of  all  that  he  would  fain  perform,  just  as 
a  man  forcibly  confined  to  his  bed  by  the  men- 
tal languor  of  a  relaxing  disease,  who  is  com- 
pelled to  witness  injury  or  outrage  offered  to 
some  object  of  his  tenderest  love  : — ^lie  curses 
the  spells  which  chain  him  down  from  motion  : 
he  would  lay  down  his  life  if  he  might  but  get 
up  and  walk  ;  but  he  is  powerless  as  an  infant, 
and  cannot  even  attempt  to  rise.' 

The  effect  of  the  Hachish  (a  prepara- 
tion of  the  Indian  Hemp,  used  in  the 
Levant  for  the  purpose  of  intoxication) 
is  thus  described  by  Dr.  Moreau,  a 
French  physician,  who  studied  the  sub- 
ject with  reference  to  its  bearing  on  the 
phenomena  of  insanity  : — 

*  We  become  the  sport  of  impressions  of  the 
most  opposite  kind  ;  the  continuity  of  our 
ideas  may  be  broken  by  the  slightest  cause. 
We  arc  turned,  to  use  a  common  expression, 
by  every  wind.  By  a  word  or  gesture  our 
thoughts  may  be  successively  directed  to  a 
multitude  of  different  subjects,  with  a  rapidity 
and  a  lucidity  which  arc  truly  marvellous. 
The  mind  becomes  possessed  with  a  feeling  of 
pride,  corresponding  with  the  exaltation  of  ill 
faculties,  of  whose  increase  in  energy  and 
power  it  becomes  conscious.  It  will  entirely 
depend  on  the  circumstances  in  which  we  are 
placed,  the  objects  which  strike  our  eves,  the 
word  which  falls  on  our  ears,  whether  the  most 
lively  sentiments  of  gaiety  or  of  sadness  shall 
be  produced,  or  passions  of  the  most  oppo- 
site character  shall  be  excited,  sometimes  widi 
extraordinary  violence ;  for  irritation  will 
rapidly  pass  into  rage,  dislike  into  hatred  and 
desire  of  vengeance,  and  the  calmest  affection 
into  the  most  transporting  passion.  Fear  be- 
comes terror ;  courage  is  developed  into  rash- 
ness which  nothing  checks,  and  which  seems 
not  to  be  conscious  of  danger.  The  most  un- 
founded doubt  or  suspicion  becomes  m  cer* 
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tainty.  The  mind  has  a  tendency  to  exagge- 
rate everything ;  and  the  slightest  impulse 
carries  it  along.* 

A  well-known  case,  related  by  Dr. 
Abercrombie,  of  an  officer,  who  served 
in  the  Expedition  to  Louisburgh,  in 
1758,  presents  a  curious  parallel  to  the 
experience  of  electro-biology  in  a  som- 
nambulism of  a  peculiar  kind.  The 
ordinary  somnambulist  is  generally  pos- 
sessed by  one  dominant  idea,  to  which 
all  his  actions  conform.  But  the  indi- 
vidual in  question,  when  asleep,  could 
be  completely  directed  by  whispering  in 
his  ear,  especially  if  this  was  done  by 
one  with  whose  voice  he  was  familiar. 
This  peculiarity  rendered  him  the  sub- 
ject of  many  practical  jokes  for  the 
amusement  of  his  brother  officers.  They 
found  him  one  day  asleep  on  a  locker  in 
the  cabin,  and  made  him  believe  that  he 
had  fallen  overboard,  exhorting  him  to 
swim  for  his  life.  He  immediately  imi- 
tated the  movements  of  a  swimmer. 
Then  they  told  him  that  a  shark  was 
upon  him,  and  that  he  must  dive  for  his 
life.  This  he  at  once  did,  with  such 
force  as  to  throw  himself  on  to  the  cabin 
floor,  which  of  course,  awakened  him. 
After  all  the  experiments,  he  had  no  re- 
collection of  his  dreams,  but  a  confused 
feeling  of  oppression  and  fatigue ;  and 
he  used  to  tell  his  friends  that  he  was 
sure  they  had  been  playing  some  tricks 
with  him. 

The  difference  between  these  abnor- 
mal states  and  that  of  a  man  of  whom 
the  *  mens  sana  in  corpore  sano '  may  be 
predicated,  is  plainly  due  to  the  self-de- 
termining power  possessed  by  the  latter, 
— the  Will, — that  which  qualifies  Man  as 
an  *  ens  agens,'  no  less  than  his  con- 
sciousness as  the  identical  subject  of  di- 
verse impressions  constitutes  him  an 
*  ens  sciens  ;'  the  two  phases  of  person- 
ality exhibiting  themselves,  as  we  have 
hinted  above,  united  in  the  most  ele- 
mentary state  of  human  existence.  To 
know  and  to  act  comprises  the  sum  total 
of  Human  Capabilities.  What  are  com- 
monly called  the  Laws  of  Nature  and 
the  Laws  of  Thought  are,  in  fact,  the 
limiting  conditions  of  knowledge  and  ac- 
tion, only  discoverable  by  beings  endued 
with  the  powers  of  knowing  and  acting, 
and — it  should  be  kept  in  mind — discov- 
erable by  them  only  through  the  process 
of  exercising  those  very  powers. 


It  is  now  through  the  Cerebrum,  the 
portion  which,  in  Man,  bears  so  large  a 
proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  brain,  that 
Dr.  Carpenter  supposes  the  Will  to  act 
upon  the  nervous  organisation.  The 
evidence  for  this  is,  so  far  as  we  are  able 
to  judge,  at  present  scarcely  strong 
enough  to  justify  more  than  the  pro- 
nouncing it  a  plausible  conjecture,  sup- 
ported by  few  facts,  though,  it  must  be 
confessed,  contradicted,  so  far  as  ap- 
pears, by  none.  Psychologically,  the 
self- determining  power  shows  itself  by 
selecting  from  the  sequence  of  ideas 
which  pass  through  the  mind  those  which 
appear  to  it  likely,  through  the  process 
of  association,  to  lead  to  the  one  which 
it  seeks ;  as  when,  having  forgotten  the 
name  of  some  person  which  we  desire  to 
recollect,  we  recall  the  place  where  we 
last  saw  him,  or  the  persons  in  whose 
company  we  met  him.  In  thinking  out 
the  solution  of  a  problem,  it  is  by  an 
effort  of  Will  that  we  concentrate  the  at- 
tention on  some  consideration  upon 
which  it  seems  probable  on  i  priori 
grounds  that  the  solution  depends.  The 
mechanism  of  the  mind  trained  by  habit 
does  the  rest,  sometimes  af fer  many  fruit- 
less trials,  just  as  the  angler  casts  his  fly 
first  under  one  bank,  and  then  another, 
of  the  pool  which  he  is  satisfied  conceals 
a  trout.  The  stream  of  association,  al- 
ways active,  suggests  an  infinite  multi- 
tude of  ideas,  of  which  those  that  are  in- 
congruous are  dismissed  at  once,  by  the 
practised  thinker  often  unconsciously, 
until  at  last  the  one  appropriate  idea 
rises  to  the  consciousness,  and  is  at  once 
recognised.  That  this  train  of  thought 
is  accompanied  by  some  modification  or 
other  of  some  portions  of  the  nervous 
system  there  seems  no  more  reason  to 
question  than  that  a  parallel  modification 
takes  place  when  we  speak  or  walk. 
Dr.  Carpenter,  looking  at  the  matter  from 
its  physiological  side,  conceives  that  the 
self-determining  act  which  originates  it 
is  coincident  with  some  increased  supply 
of  blood  to  a  portion  of  the  blood-vessels 
which  surround  the  cerebrum.  A  mate- 
rialist would  say,  if  he  adopted  the  modus 
opgrandiy  that  the  sense  of  self-determin- 
ation is  the  reflex  action  of  the  Cere- 
brum in  response  to  the  increased  supply 
of  blood.  But,  as  we  have  pointed  out, 
the  existence  of  a  force  from  within,  act- 
ing in  correlation  with  a  force  from  with- 
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out, — the  Ego  with  the  external  world, — 
is  implied  in  every  definite  human  con- 
sciousness. 

Dr.  Carpenter  has  very  fully  and 
clearly  described  the  mode  in  which  the 
self-determining  power  operates,  in  con- 
junction with  the  automatism  of  thought, 
in  the  work  of  the  artist  and  the  poet,  as 
well  as  of  the  philosopher.  He  has  also 
shown  its  operation  in  the  decision  of 
practical  questions  and  the  formation  of 
moral  judgments.  We  will  not  attempt 
to    follow    him    in   these   descriptions. 


They  are,  for  the  most  part,  in  our  opin- 
ion, perfectly  justified  by  facts  :  but  the 
great  merit  of  his  book  is  the  elucidation 
of  the  enormous  part  which  a  species  of 
mental  mechanism,  mainly  constructed 
by  each  of  us  from  our  own  experiences, 
plays  in  every  department  of  human  life ; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  it  becomes 
clearer,  in  proportion  as  this  fact  is  more 
completely  brought  out,  that  Man,  while 
using  a  wonderful  machinery,  is  not  him- 
self a  portion  of  it. — Quarterly  Review, 
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"  There  are,"  says  Macaulay,  in  that 
fine  Essay  which  laid  the  foundation  of 
his  fame,  **  a  few  characters  which  have 
stood  the  closest  scrutiny  and  the  sever- 
est tests,  which  have  been  tried  in  the 
furnace  and  have  proved  pure,  which 
have  been  weighed  in  the  balance  and 
have  not  been  found  wanting,  which 
have  been  declared  sterling  by  the  gen 
eral  consent  of  mankind,  and  which  are 
visibly  stamped  with  the  image  and  su- 
perscription of  the  Most  High."  Of  these 
the  great  historian  considered  Miiton  to 
be  one,  and  we  should  most  of  us  like  to 
agree  with  him.  Yet  there  are  some  cu- 
rious stories  about  Milton,  who  was  per- 
haps not  the  pleasantest  of  men  in  pri- 
vate life.  Thus  he  is  said  to  have  taup:ht 
his  daughters  the  Greek  alphabet,  with- 
out attempting  to  instruct  them  in  the 
language,  in  order  that  they  might  the 
sooner  be  qualified  for  the  irksome  task 
of  reading  to  him  authors  of  whose  works 
they  could  not  understand  a  syllable. 
To  the  common  mind  this  seems  a  piece 
of  gross  selfishness,  though  it  is  quite 
possible  that  Milton,  whose  conception 
of  v/oman's  mission  was  not  the  highest, 
may  never  have  imagined  he  was  guilty 
of  an  act  of  injustice  in  turning  intelli- 
gent beings  into  machines.  His  ideal  of 
female  perfection  seems  to  have  been 
the  Eve  of  his  own  **  Paradise  Lost," 
before  the  fall.  Adam  lived  "  for  God 
only — she  for  God  in  him" — a  view  of 
the  marriage  tie  for  which  there  is  as- 
suredly no  warrant  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. And  many  will  consider  Dinah, 
in  **  Adam  Bede,"  preaching  herself  to 


the  simple  village  folk,  as  a  nobler  pic- 
ture of  womanly  goodness.  In  Milton's 
system  there  would  hardly  have  been 
room  for  St.  Teresa,  or  Mrs.  Fry,  much 
less  for  Queen  Elizabeth,  of  glorious 
memory. 

Another  story  of  Milton  is  only  ludi- 
crous, but  one  hopes  it  is  not  true,  for 
one  would  like  only  the  loftiest  associa- 
tions to  centre  round  his  name.  A 
friend  once  condoled  with  him  on  the 
loss  of  his  sight,  from  the  point  of  view 
that  he  could  never  have  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  his  wife.  "  Ah,"  replied  Milton 
with  a  sigh,  **  would  that  I  were  deaf  as 
well !"  In  truth  Milton  seems  to  have 
looked  upon  his  Bessy  (No.  3)  as  a  nec- 
essary evil,  necessary  for  purposes  of 
housekeeping  and  cookery.  Some  of  his 
biographers  have  represented  him  as  a 
man  of  austere  life,  who  made  him- 
self miserable  by  supping  on  olives  and 
cold  water,  but  it  seems  more  probable 
that  he  was  something  of  an  epicure  in  a 
quiet  way,  and  that  a  savory  stew  was 
very  much  indeed  to  his  taste.  His  wife 
once  set  before  him  a  dish  of  which  he 
was  exceedingly  fond,  dressed  with  nicest 
culinary  art,  and  as  the  poet  ate,  he  ob- 
served, with  his  mouth  full,  by  way  of 
expressing  his  thanks,  **  Thou  knowest 
that  I  have  left  thee  all  I  have."  His- 
tory is  silent  as  to  the  precise  nature  of 
this  memorable  refection,  whether  *'  gris- 
amber  steamed,"  or  game  "  built  up  in 
pastry,"  but  those  who  think  Milton  had 
no  idea  of  a  good  dinner,  have  onljr  to 
turn  to  the  description  of  the  banquet 
with  which  the  Devil  tempts  our  Saviour 
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in  "  Paradise  Regained  ;"  how  unlike,  he 
exclaims,  "  to  that  crude  apple  which 
diverted  Eve !" 

Yet  it  seems  almost  sacrilege  to  repeat 
gossip  concerning  the  inspired  martyr  of 
English  liberty.  One  is  tempted  to  use  the 
formula  employed  by  Herodotus,  when 
that  charming  story-teller  had  given  some 
particularly  naughty  story  relating  to  a 
venerated  personage,  "  May  I  not  incur 
the  anger  of  any  God  or  Hero  !*'  The 
truth  is  that  half  of  what  constitutes  the 
amusing  in  the  annals  of  our  curious  race 
is  composed  of  facts  more  or  less  to  the 
discredit  of  those  who  have  made  a  stir 
in  the  world.  Who,  for  instance,  that 
has  read  Fitztraver's  song  has  not  learnt 
to  connect  the  name  of  Henry  Howard, 
Earl  of  Surrey,  with  all  that  is  brightest 
in  chivalry,  in  poesy,  and  in  love  ?  Yet 
his  passion  for  Gerald ine  is  well-nigh  an 
exploded  myth,  and  all  its  romantic  inci- 
dents have  long  since  receded  into  the 
domain  of  fable.  The  facts  about  him 
are  more  prosaic,  and  he  seems  to  have 
spent  his  youth  much  as  other  "  swells" 
of  the  sixteenth  century — partly,  one 
grieves  to  find,  in  the  mediaeval  substi- 
tute for  wrenching  off  knockers.  Thus 
we  find  him  summoned  before  the  Privy 
Council  for  eating  flesh  in  Lent,  and  for 
walking  about  the  streets  at  night  in  a 
"lewd  and  unseemly  manner,"  and 
breaking  windows  with  a  cross-bow. 
On  the  first  charge  he  excused  himself ; 
the  second  he  confessed,  and  on  it  was 
committed  to  prison.  It  would  be  inter- 
esting to  know  whether  his  lordship  paid 
for  the  windows  he  broke,  as  glass  must 
have  been  dear  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.  PoorSurrey  !  He  lived  in  a  bar- 
barous and  unnatural  age,  when  too  often 
a  man's  foes  were  they  of  his  own  house- 
hold ;  and  he  was  ultimately  convicted 
of  high  treason  on  the  joint  testimony  of 
his  sister,  the  Duchess  of  Richmond,  and 
of  his  father's  mistress.  It  was  a  judicial 
murder  of  the  foulest  kind 

Another  Howard,  John,  dubbed  "  the 
philanthropist,"  may  seem,  to  a  sceptical 
generation,  a  far  less  amiable  person  than 
the  thoughtless  and  unfortunate  Surrey. 
No  doubt  he  did  excellent  work  in  re- 
forming prison  discipline ;  but  charity, 
says  a  shrewd  proverb,  should  begin  at 
home,  and  there  is  too  much  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  Howard  was  a  severe,  not  to 
say  a  harsh,  parent.     He  managed  to 


make  his  son  afraid  of  him,  and  the  re- 
sult was  dismal  enough.  The  young 
man  fell  into  dissolute  habits,  which  were 
carefully  concealed  from  the  father,  and 
consequently  unchecked,  till  they  had 
brought  on  a  disease  which  terminated 
in  incurable  madness.  It  is  fair  to  add 
that  Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon  considers  the 
charge  of  harshness  brought  against 
Howard  as  unfair,  but  some  painful  facts 
are  not  easily  explained  away.  The  best 
story  ever  told  of  Howard  is,  perhaps, 
the  answer  he  made  to  Joseph  II.  when 
the  latter  observed  that  the  law  in  his 
o^n  dominions  was  more  clement  than 
in  England.  There,  said  the  Emperor, 
men  were  hanged  for  many  offences  for 
which  they  would  only  be  imprisoned  in 
Austria.  "  That  is  true,"  rejoined  How- 
ard, **  but  give  me  leave  to  tell  your  Maj- 
esty that  I  had  much  rather  be  hanged 
than  stay  in  one  of  your  prisons."  It 
should  be  added  that  some  of  Howard's 
prison  reforms  were  of  more  than  ques- 
tionable utility ;  and  he  has  the  bad  rep- 
utation of  having  introduced  the  system 
of  solitary  confinement,  the  application 
of  which  he  recommended  to  refractory 
boys — "  for  which,"  said  the  mild  and 
generous  Charles  Lamb,  "  I  could  spit 
on  his  statue."  Had  Howard  lived  in 
another  age  and  clime,  he  might  have 
developed  into  a  Torquemada  or  St. 
Dominic,  and  have  been  distinguished 
as  the  founder  of  an  Inquisition.  He 
led  a  strict  life  himself,  had  the  highest 
zeal  for  the  public  good,  and  was  proba- 
bly destitute  of  natural  affections. 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  human  nature 
that  when  a  man  has  rendered  great  ser- 
vices to  his  country  or  to  his  kind,  we 
resolutely  refuse  to  look  at  the  dark  side 
of  his  character,  and  form  a  glorified  pic- 
ture of  him  for  the  mind's  eye  to  rest 
upon.  The  portrait  of  Nelson  is  not 
blurred  for  Englishmen.  We  are  jeal- 
ous of  Byron's  reputation,  and  will 
scarcely  suffer  it  to  be  justly  or  unjustly 
assailed.  With  what  pleasure  should  we 
not  hail  the  fact  that  a  painstaking  writer 
had  effectually  cleared  the  character  of 
Marlborough  from  the  stains  of  avarice 
and  corruption  !  And  yet  it  is  always 
well  to  look  facts  resolutely  in  the  face, 
for  they  often  explain,  and  enable  us  to 
condone.  To  know  all  would  be  to  for- 
give all.  Take  the  case  of  Nelson.  The 
murder  of  Prince  Caracciolo  and  all  the 
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other  bad  doings  at  Naples  may  be  traced 
directly  to  his  infatuation  for  Lady  Ham- 
ilton.    And  whence  did  that  infatuation 
arise  ?     It  has  been  asserted  that  Nelson 
gradually  became  estranged  from  his  wife 
because  she  did  not  take  enough  inter- 
est in  his  career  and  seemed  hardly  to 
know  that  her  husband  was  the  idolised 
hero  of  the  nation.     If  so  it  was  a  griev- 
ous fault,  and  the  result,  with  a  man  of 
Nelson's  temperament,  might  have  been 
easily  foreseen.     "  My  dear,  great,  glori- 
ous Nelson,"  if  we  remember  aright,  was 
the  stvle  in  which  the  wife  of  a  Cabinet 
Minister,  who  can  scarcely  have  been 
personally  acquainted  with  the  Admiral, 
wrote  to  congratulate  him  on  the  victory 
of  the  Nile.     Lady  Hamilton  was  even 
more  demonstrative,  and  Nelson  took  a 
naive,  almost  child-like  pleasure  in  being 
made  much  of,  and  called  "  great"  and 
"  glorious"  to  his  face.     He  had  done 
great  things,  and  was  not  ashamed  to 
own  that  he  felt  proud  of  his  achieve- 
ments.    Indeed  self-assertion  on  his  part 
occasionally  took  an   unpleasant  form. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  war  with  the 
'  First  Republic,  when  the  general  distress 
was  sharp,  and  bread  frightfully  dear — 
in  1800  the  price  of  the  quartern  loaf  rose 
to  one  shilling  and  tenpence  half-penny 
— a  curious  fashion  arose  of  giving  din- 
ners in  which  the  guests  were  asked  to 
bring  their  own  bread.     Nelson  was  in- 
vited to  such  a  dinner,  but  through  some 
oversight  he  had  apparently  not  been  in- 
formed of  the  conditions  of  the  feast. 
At  all  events,  when  he-  found  there  was 
no  bread,  he  made  quite  a  liltle  scene, 
called  his  servant,  and,  before  the  whole 
company,    gave     him    a    shilling,    and 
ordered  him  to  go  and  buy  a  roll,  saying 
aloud  :  "  It  is  hard  that  after  fighting  my 
country's  battles,  I  should  be  grudged 
her  bread."     One  would  not  like  to  have 
been  present  at  that  dinner  party,  still 
less   to   have  been   the  host ;    and,  in 
truth,  either  Nelson  should  not  have  been 
invited,   or  an   exception  should   have 
been  made  in  his  favor. 

It  is  also  part  of  the  ill-natured  gossip 
of  history  that  Nelson's  last  signal  was 
not  "  England"  but  "  Nelson  expects 
every  man  to  do  his  duty,"  and  that  the 
officer  to  whom  the  order  was  given 
affected  to  have  misunderstood  his  direc- 
tions, and  substituted  the  sentence  which 
was  actually  telegraphed.     Southey  says 


it  was  received  by  the  fleet  with  enthusi- 
asm, but  an  eye-witness  of  the  battle  has 
recorded  the  equally  probable  fact,  that 
some  unideal  Britons  could  not  well  make 
out  what  it  meant.     **  Do  our  duty  ?" 
quoth  one  of  them,  "  why,  of  course  we 
shall."    In  truth,  the  English  dislike  of 
rhetoric  (strange  enough   in  a  country 
which  has  given  Parliamentary  institu- 
tions to  the  world)  amounts  to  a  fault ; 
it  makes  us  think  that  heroic  words  are 
never  found  in  company  with   heroic 
acts.     This  is  far  from  being  the  case,  as 
a  notable  incident  in  the  life  of  General 
Wolfe  will  show.    After  his  appointment 
to  the  command  of  the  expedition  against 
Canada,  and  on  the  day  preceding  his 
embarkation,  Pitt  invited  him  to  dinner. 
The  only  other  guest  was  Lord  Temple, 
Pitt's  brother-in-law,  who  afterwards  told 
the  story  to  Thomas  Grenville.    As  the 
evening  advanced,  Wolfe,  ever  so  slightly 
warmed  with  wine,  or,  it  may  be,  merely 
fired  by  his  own  thoughts,  broke  forth 
into  a  strain  of  gasconade.    He  drew  his 
sword — he  rapped  the  table  with  it — he 
flourished  it  round  the  room — he  talked 
of  the  mighty  things  that  sword  was  to 
achieve.    The  two  Ministers  sat  aghast, 
at  an  exhibition  so  unusual  from  any  man 
of  real  sense  and  spirit,  and  when  at  last 
Wolfe  had  taken  his  leave,  and  his  car- 
riage was  heard  to  roll  from  the  door, 
Pitt  seemed  for  the  moment  shaken  in 
the  high  opinion  which  he  had  formed 
of  Wolfe :    he  lifted   up  his  eyes  and 
arms,  and  exclaimed  to  Lord  Temple» 
**  Good   God !   that  I   should  have  en- 
trusted the  fate  of  the  country  and  of 
the  administration  to  such  hands !"     Few 
anecdotes  rest  on  better  authority,  yet  it 
may  be  hoped  that  Lord  Temple  or  Mr. 
Grenville  was  guilty  of  a  slight  inaccu- 
racy in  putting  into  the  mouth  of  Pitt 
the  words,  "  and  of  the  administration/' 
which  sound  like  bathos,  whereas  Pitt 
always  spoke  and  thought  in  the  lofti- 
est stram.    Indeed,  in  judging  Wolfe, 
the  great  statesman  might  have  known, 
from  the  best  of  evidence,  that   ''tall 
talk"  is  occasionally  the  herald  of  great 
actions.     **  My  Lord,"  he  had  said  in 
1757  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  "  I  am 
sure  that  I  can  save  this  country,  and 
that  nobody  else  can" — which  proved  to 
be  the  true  state  of  the  case. 

In  spite  of  '*  goody"  books,  which  pro- 
fess that  genius  is  invariably  accompar 
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nied  by  modesty,  at  least  half  the  famous 
men  of  history  have  been  intensely  ego- 
tistical, and  strenuous  asserters  of  their 
own  merits.  "After  all,  what  have  I 
done  ?"  exclaimed  Napoleon  one  day,  as 
if  to  silence  a  flatterer.  "  Is  it  anything 
compared  with  what  Christ  has  done  ?*' 
Indeed,  one  of  Napoleon's  arguments  for 
the  truth  of  Christianity  seemed  to  be 
that  Christ,  having  founded  a  mightier 
empire  than  his  own,  must  necessarily 
have  been  more  than  mortal.  Heroes 
are  apt  to  reason  curiously.  Nelson  told 
Lord  Holland  that  he  often  felt  pain  in 
the  arm  he  had  lost,  **  which,"  added  the 
gallant  warrior,  "  is  a  clear  proof  of  the 
immortality  of  the  soul — and  sets  the 
question  completely  at  rest.*'  This  re- 
mark would  have  been  hailed  with  de- 
light by  that  ingenious  theorist  who  held 
that  puzzle-headedness  conduced  to 
celebrity,  and  who,  by  the  way,  defended 
his  opinions  with  singular  skill.  He  had 
once  maintained  at  a  dinner  party  that 
most  men  who  have  attained  suddenly 
and  rapidly  to  fame  have  been  puzzle- 
headed.  "  What  do  you  say,"  objected 
one  of  the  company,  "  to  Mr.  Pitt  ?  He 
was  an  admired  statesman  at  the  age  of 
twenty-three ;  and  was  he  a  puzzle- 
headed  man  }'*  "  Why,  not  generally 
such,"  was  the  answer, "  but  he  was  such 
in  reference  to  the  particular  point  which 
mainly  contributed  to  obtain  him  that 
early  and  speedy  popularity.  Look  at 
the  portraits  of  him  at  that  time,  and  you 
will  see  a  paper  in  his  hand,  or  on  his 
table,  inscribed  *  Sinking  Fund.'  It  was 
his  eloquent  advocacy  of  that  delusion 
(as  all,  now,  admit  it  to  have  been)  which 
brought  him  such  sudden  renown.  And 
he  could  not  have  so  ably  recommended 
— nor  indeed  would  he  probably  have 
adopted — that  juggle  of  Dr.  Price's  if  he 
had  not  been  himself  the  dupe  of  his  fal- 
lacy ;  as  Lord  Grenville  also  was ;  who 
afterwards  published  a  pamphlet  in 
which  he  frankly  exposed  the  delusion." 
As  a  rule,  to  be  puzzle-headed  is  not 
so  great  a  hindrance  to  success  in  life  as 
want  of  fixed  opinions  and  principles. 
A  strange  story  is  told  of  Berryer  which 
illustrates  both  the  utility  and  the  possi- 
bility of  early  making  up  one's  mind,  on 
some  of  the  great  questions  of  religion 
and  politics.  When  a  very  young  man, 
with  fame  and  fortune  yet  to  win,  Ber- 
ryer is  said  to  have  considered  the  argu- 
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ments  for  Atheism  and  Republicanism 
(too  often  mixed  up  together  in  France) 
as  being  on  the  whole  quite  as  good  as 
those  for  Religion  and  Legitimism.  He 
felt,  moreover,  that  for  worldly  success  it 
was  requisite  that  he  should  not  continue 
all  his  life  a  doubter,  but  have  some  sort 
of  creed.  Should  he  range  himself  on 
the  side  of  Church  and  King,  or  for  **  the 
immortal  principles  of  ijiSg?'*  After 
trying  in  vain  to  balance  the  considera- 
tions for  and  against  either  belief,  he  gave 
up  the  task  in  disgust,  and  decided  the 
course  of  his  life  in  a  singular,  one  is 
tempted  to  say  impious,  fashion.  He 
took  a  louis-d'or  from  his  pocket,  tossed 
it  up,  and  said, "  Heads,  King ;  tail.  Re- 
public." Heads  it  was,  and  from  that 
moment  Berryer  became  the  sworn  cham- 
pion of  Legitimism,  and  ultimately,  no 
doubtj  grew  to  believe  himself  the  advo- 
cate of  a  true  cause.  But  what  if,  to 
use  Plato's  expression,  he  did,  on  that 
memorable  day,  take  a  lie  into  his  soul  ? 
There  are  better  rewards  than  those  of 
worldly  success,  "  the  inquiry  of  truth," 
as  Lord  Bacon  finely  observes,  **  which 
is  the  love-making,  or  wooing  of  it — and 
the  belief  of  truth,  which  is  the  enjoying 
of  it — being  the  sovereign  good  of  hu- 
man nature."  Those  words  have  the 
ring  of  a  morality  at  once  healthy,  hon- 
est, and  sublime.  They  are  separated 
iofo  ccs/o  from  the  strange  advice  given 
by  Keble  to  Arnold,  when  the  latter  was 
troubled  with  doubts  as  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity.  Keble  counselled  his 
friend  to  take  a  living  and  preach  inces- 
santly to  his  parishioners  the  doctrine  in 
which  he  only  half  believed,  by  way  of 
strengthening  his  own  faith.  The  advice 
would  seem  positively  immoral  did  one 
not  remember  that  Keble  scarcely  con- 
ceived that  doubt  could  ever  be  honest, 
much  less  well  founded.  He  was  once 
urged  by  an  admirer  to  write  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Inspiration  of  the  Scriptures, 
the  limits  of  inspiration  being  a  subject 
that  was  causing  difficulties  to  many 
thoughtful  persons.  Keble  replied  that 
he  feared  those  who  found  any  difficul- 
ties were  too  wicked  to  be  open  to  con- 
viction. So  unamiable  and  unjust  could 
be  the  ihouglits  of  the  man  who  was 
considered  by  many  of  his  friends  as  a 
saint,  and  who  really  was  a  conspicuous 
example  of  human  virtue  and  goodness. 
The  fact  is  that  the  character  which  has, 
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in  a  somewhat  narrow  sense,  been  pecu- 
liarly called  **  saintly"  is  very  far  from 
being  agreeable.     It  is  not  pleasant  to 
read  of    Thomas    k    Becket  that   "he 
swarmed  with  vermin"  (effervescebat  ver- 
viibus)y  nor  does  one  like  Isabella  the 
Catholic  any  the  better  for  learning  that 
she  was  wont  to  rejoice  and  give  thanks 
at   the  sight  of  a  gallows  with  a  man 
hanging  therefrom,  which  may  possibly 
be  the  origin  of  the  story  about  the  trav- 
eller who  was  delighted  to  see  a  gibbet, 
as  a  proof  that  he  was  in  a  civilised 
country.     Pleasanter   is    that    trait    of 
Queen  Henrietta  Maria,  who  fell  down 
on  her  knees,  crossed  herself  and  uttered 
a  short  prayer,  when,  in  one  of  her  first 
walks  on  English  soil,  she  came  suddenly 
in  view  of  Tyburn,  with  its  ghastly  spec- 
tacle of  corpses  swinging  in  the  wind. 
And  here  it  may  be  observed  that  the 
gossip  of  history,  if  it  tends  to  lower 
some  great  names  in   our  esteem,  yet 
helps  to  raise  others.     In  the  kingdom 
of    knowledge,   as   in    the   kingdom   of 
heaven,  many  that  are  first  shall  be  last 
and  the  last  first.     The  character  of  Noy, 
Charles  I.'s  Attorney-General,  is  not  a 
lofty  one,  yet  there  is  something  very 
human  and  even  touching  in  the  account 
of  his  last  will.     He  bequeathed  a  fine 
fortune  to  his  son  **  to  be  squandered  as 
he  shall  think  fit — I  leave  it  him  for  that 
purpose,  and  I  hope  no  better  from  him." 
Noy  drew   the   writ  for  levying   ship- 
money,   and  did  many  other   improper 
things,  but  one  may  take  leave  to  like 
him  quite  as  much  as  a  model  reformer 
of  prisons.     Noy   evidently  loved    his 
son,  and  could  not  bear  to  be  harsh  to 
him,  possibly  too  he  thought  he  discerned 
in  the  young  man  some  feeling  of  pride 
which  would  spur  him  so  to  live  as  to 
falsify  the  prediction.     Unhappily,  the 
lad   only   fulfilled   the   anticipation  ex- 
pressed in  his  will : — 

Drank,  revelled,  fought,  and  is  a  duel  died — 

if  one  may  slightly  modify  a  verse  of 
Pope  in  deference  to  the  susceptibilities 
of  Mrs.  Grundy. 

Sixty  years  ago  the  name  most  ab- 
horred by  lovers  of  freedom  in  England 
and  elsewhere  was  that  of  Lord  Castle- 
reagh.  The  Tory  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  in  the  days  of  the  Holy  Alliance, 
as  supposed  to  be  the  determined  enemy 


of  liberty  throughout  the  world,  a  man 
of  harsh  and  cruel  purposes,  ruthless  in 
carrying  them  out.     When  the  unhappy 
statesman  died  by  his  own  hand,  many 
must  have  been  surprised  at  the  evidence 
given  by  his  valet  on  the  inquest.     "  Had 
he  any  reason  to  suppose  that  his  Lord- 
ship's mind  had  been  deranged  of  late  ?" 
"  VVell,  his  Lordship  had  been  a  little 
strange  of  late." — "  For    instance  ?" — 
"  Well,  he  spoke  harshly  to  me  a  day  or 
two  before  his  death."    It  is  satisfactory 
to  think  that  the  political  fame  of  a  man 
who  was  evidently  so  genial  and  kindly 
in  private  life  is  beginning  to  clear  itself 
by  the  light  of  contemporary  memoirs. 
Whatever  may  have  been  his  faults,  Cas- 
tlereagh  was  a  true  Englishman,  and  had 
the  interests  of  his  country  sincerely  at 
heart.     In  any  case  his  is  the  merit,  in 
great  part,  of  the  two  last  and  only  suc- 
cessful coalitions  against  Napoleon ;  and 
it  must  have  been  a  patient  and  skilful 
diplomacy  which  combined   the  forces 
destined  to  conquer  at  Leipsic  and  Wa- 
terloo. 

Some  novelists,  if  no  serious  histo- 
rians, have  attempted  to  draw  flattering 
likenesses  of  James  II.,  but  most  men 
will  be  of  opinion  that  he  was  fairly  gib- 
beted by  Macaulay.  The  man  looks 
so  contemptible,  deserting  a  young  and 
pretty  wife,  for  ugly  mistresses.  "  I  can't 
find  what  he  sees  to  admire  in  me,'*  said 
Catharine  Sedley  ;  "  certainly  'tis  not  for 
my  beauty — and  as  to  my  wit,  he  has  not 
enough  to  see  that  I  have  any."  The 
accomplished  Marquis  of  Halifax  had  an 
equally  poor  opinion  of  his  intellect,  and 
was  wont  to  say  of  Charles  and  James» 
that  *'  the  elder  could  see  things  if  he 
would,  while  the  younger  would  see 
things  if  he  could ;"  a  cruel  sentence, 
which  is  yet  something  of  a  compliment 
to  the  moral  nature  of  James.  He  must, 
indeed,  have  had  some  good  qualities, 
for  he  was  devotedly  served  in  the  days 
of  his  exile,  and  men  rarely  devote 
themselves  for  a  principle  which  is  not 
more  or  less  amiably  incarnate.  There 
is  a  little  story  told  of  James,  which 
shows  that  he  possessed  at  least  some  of 
the  Stuart  urbanity.  He  was  sitting  to 
Sir  Godfrey  Kneller  for  a  portrait  de- 
signed as  a  present  to  Pepys,  when  the 
news  of  the  landing  of  the  Prince  of  Or- 
ange was  brought  to  him.  The  King 
commanded  the  painter  to  proceed  and 
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finish  the  portrait,  that  his  friend  might 
not  be  disappointed. 

Of  James's  successful  rival,  on  the 
other  hand,  Macaulay's  portrait  must  be 
considered  too  flattering,  especially  by 
contrast.  William  was  not  only  an  un- 
faithful husband,  but  as  ostentatious  in 
his  infidelities,  as  careless  of  convention- 
alities, as  little  regardful  of  his  wife's 
feelings  as  Charles  II.  Now,  Macaulay 
gives  one  a  good  deal  of  precise  informa- 
tion about  the  private  life  of  the  two  last 
Stuart  kings,  and  touches  but  lightly  on 
the  failings  of  William.  He  even  goes 
out  of  the  way  to  praise  the  latter  for 
trying  to  compel  one  of  his  officers  to 
marry  a  young  lady  whom  he  had 
wronged — excellent  counsel,  no  doubt, 
but  which  must  have  come  with  bad 
grace  from  a  man  whose  morals  were  in 
no  wise  above  the  level  of  the  age  in 
which  he  lived. 

There  is  an  anecdote  told  of  our  Dutch 
ruler  which  reflects  some  little  credit  on 
him,  though  not  much — for  he  could 
hardly  have  acted  otherwise — but  which 
is  chiefly  worth  relating  for  the  curious 
light  in  which  it  sets  the  first  constitu- 
tional King  of  England.  William  had 
sentenced  an  insubordinate  regiment  to 
be  decimated.  The  soldiers  accordingly 
drew  lots,  every  tenth  man,  of  course, 
drawing  a  prize — the  prize  of  death. 
Not  unnaturally  one  of  the  winners  felt 
disposed  to  sell  the  lot  he  had  drawn,  if 
haply  he  could  find  a  purchaser.  One 
poor  fellow  at  length  agreed  to  be  shot 
in  his  stead  for  a  hundred  pistoles  to  be 
paid  to  his  relatives  after  his  execution. 
William,  having  been  informed  of  the 
bargain,  sent  for  the  soldier,  and  asked 
whether  what  he  had  been  told  was  true. 
**  Yes,"  replied  the  man,  sulkily,  "  I  have 
run  the  risk  of  being  killed  all  my  life 
for  next  to  nothing  a  day,  and  now  t  can 
secure  my  wife  and  children  something 
substantial.  I  am  ready  to  die."  Wil- 
liam pardoned  the  man — he  could  hardly 
do  less,  and  gave  him  the  hundred  pis- 
toles. Martial  law  was  formally  recog- 
nised by  Parliament  in  1689,  but  the 
decimated  regiment  must  have  been  a 
Dutch  or  German  one,  for  English  pub- 
lic opinion  would  at  no  time  have  toler- 
ated such  a  barbarous  mockery  of  jus- 
tice. Dutch  ideas  of  liberty,  however, 
were  always  curious,  or  at  any  rate  ex- 
hibited a  striking  discrepancy  on  some 


points  from  English  ideas,  and,  some- 
how or  other,  we  incline  to  the  latter  as 
the  sounder. 

Yet  there  was  much  that  was  loveable 
in  the  character  of  William,  who  was  a 
staunch  friend  and  a  generous  foe; 
and  perhaps  he  is  the  most  estimable  in 
the  long  line  of  our  sovereigns,  with  the 
exception  of  Alfred,  and  perhaps  of 
Cromwell.  Alfred,  by  the  way,  comes 
nearer  to  perfection  than  any  prince  of 
whom  history  makes  mention,  though 
scandal  was  once  busy  even  with  his 
stainless  name.  In  youth  he  is  said  to 
have  been  dissipated,  and  even  to  have 
alienated  his  subjects  by  his  misgovern- 
ment  and  immoralities.  If  so,  he  made 
a  noble  atonement.  A  propos  of  the 
great  English  king,  every  one  knows  the 
story  of  the  burnt  cakes  and  the  scold- 
ing he  received  from  the  cowherd's  wife, 
but  the  conclusion  of  the  story  is  not  so 
generally  known.  According  to  Wil- 
liam of  Malmesbury  and  other  later 
chroniclers,  the  cowherd,  whose  name 
was  Denulf,  having  afterwards,  on  Al- 
fred's recommendation,  applied  himself 
to  letters,  was  made  by  him  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  and  was  the  same  Denulf 
who  died  occupant  of  that  see  in  909. 
But  what  became  of  Mrs.  Denulf  ?  Pos- 
sibly she  lived  to  be  an  antetype  of  Mrs. 
Proudie,  for  the  English  clergy  in  the 
pre-Conquest  days  were  not  averse  from 
marriage,  and  nearly  two  centuries  were 
yet  to  elapse  before  Gregory  VII.  should 
introduce  a  uniformity  of  celibacy  and 
hypocrisy  into  the  Church.  But  of 
course  the  assertions  of  the  worthy  pre- 
centor of  Malmesbury  must  be  taken 
with  an  occasional  grain  of  salt,  as  when, 
praising  the  strict  and  efficient  police 
kept  by  Alfred  in  his  dominions,  he  says 
that  a  purse  of  money,  or  a  pair  of  golden 
bracelets,  would  in  the  time  of  this  king 
remain  for  weeks  exposed  in  the  highway 
without  risk  of  being  stolen. 

Perhaps  few  kings  in  the  Whole  list  ap- 
pear more  contemptible  to  the  English, 
and  especially  to  the  modern  English, 
mind  than  Edward  the  Confessor.  There 
is  even  an  Oxford  tradition  to  the  effect 
that,  in  his  defection  from  the  Church  of 
England,  Dr.  Newman  was  nearly  being 
followed  by  a  distinguished  scholar,  who, 
however,  had  one  difficulty  which  he 
never  could  get  over.  He  had  made  up 
his  mind  to  accept  one  point  of  doctrine 
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after  another,  but  the  proverbial  straw 
was  the  canonization  of  St.  Edward. 
He  finally  decided  that  the  Church  which 
had  deified  so  poor  a  specimen  of  hu- 
manity could  not  possibly  be  the  infalli- 
ble guide  of  men.  We  are  not  careful 
to  defend  the  character  of  Edward, 
whose  name  ought  nevertheless  to  be 
dear  to  a  certain  class  of  nineteenth  cen- 
tury politicians,  as  one  of  the  earliest 
lovers  of  peace  at  any  price — a  circum- 
stance which  probably  facilitated  the 
Norman  Conquest.  But  the  English 
long  looked  back  with  regret  upon  the 
golden  days  of  King  Edward,  when  the 
Dane  had  ceased  to  vex  and  the  Norman 
had  not  yet  come  to  trouble.  Edward 
seems,  moreover,  to  have  been  a  just  and 
benevolent  ruler,  and  if  he  favored  the 
monks  unduly,  yet  the  monks,  with  all 
their  faults,  were  the  most  respectable 
part  of  the  population. 

It  has  been  objected  to  Dr.  Lingard 
that  his  fundamental  rule  of  judging 
seems  to  be  that  the  popular  opinion  on 
a  historical  question  can  not  possibly 
be  correct,  and  such  a  tendency  the 
study  of  the  gossip  or  merely  anecdotical 
part  of  history  is  sure  to  generate.  For 
it  is  of  the  essence  of  gossip  that  it  should 
represent  its  subject  in  a  different  light 
to  that  in  which  he  usually  appears. 
Perhaps  the  tnith  about  it  would  be  that 
gossip  is  a  good  leveller,  and  reduces 
kings  very  much  to  the  level  of  common 
men.  No  man  is  a  hero  to  the  chroni- 
cler of  scandal.  When  Lord  Thurlow  was 
told  that  Pitt  was  dead, "  A  —  good  hand 
at  turning  a  period"  was  the  only  com- 
ment he  made.  So  the  inveterate  racon^ 
teuK  smiles  when  he  hears  the  praises  of 
any  one  too  enthusiastically  sung;  he 
can  not  help  recalling  some  funny  little 
story  about  him.  Few  have  the  noble 
magnanimity  of  Bolingbroke,  before 
whom  the  character  of  his  political 
enemy  Marlborough  was  once  discussed. 
Some  one  appealed  to  Bolingbroke  as  to 
whether  the  Duke  had  not  been  ex- 
tremely avaricious.  "  He  was  so  great  a 
man,*'  replied  Bolingbroke,  "  that  I  have 
forgotten  his  vices."  It  is  to  be  feared, 
nevertheless,  that  Marlborough's  avarice 
can  not  be  denied,  and  it  is,  indeed,  sup- 
ported by  a  hundred  stories.  A  beggar 
once  asked  an  alms  of  Lord  Peterbor- 
ough, and  called  him  by  mistake  "  My 
Lord  Marlborough."    "  I  am  not  Lord 


Marlborough,"  replied  the  Earl, "  and  to 
prove  it  to  you,  here  is  a  guinea." 

Charity,  by  the  way,  has  been  the  oc- 
casion of  many  a  happy  saying.  Mai- 
herbe  was  very  generous,  but,  one  is  sorry 
to  learn,  not  religious.  One  day  he  gave 
a  beggar  some  silver,  and  the  beggar  as- 
sured the  poet  that  he  would  pray  for 
him.  "  Pray  do  not  trouble  yourself  to 
do  that,  my  friend,"  replied  Malherbe ; 
"judging  from  your  own  condition,  I 
should  hardly  think  you  had  much  credit 
with  Heaven."  This  was  rather  wicked, 
and  reminds  one  of  that  Queen  of  Spain 
who  lost  her  husband,  and  who  was  so 
grieved  and  so  indignant  against  the 
Celestial  Powers,  that  she  forbade  her 
subjects  to  believe  in  God  for  six  whole 
months,  "  to  give  Him  a  lesson."  The 
author  of  this  anecdote,  however,  has 
forgotten  the  name  of  the  Queen,  and 
history  has  been  equally  forgetful.  More 
authentic  is  that  haughty  observation  of 
William  Rufus  that  *^  if  he  had  duties 
towards  God,  God  had  also  duties  to- 
wards him."  Happier,  had  it  been  more 
reverently  expressed,  was  the  thought  of 
Alfonso  the  Wise,  of  Castile,  who,  after 
drawing  up  his  astronomical  tables  in 
accordance  with  the  scientific  theories  of 
the  day,  and  placing  the  earth  in  the 
centre  of  the  universe,  remarked  that, 
had  he  been  consulted,  he  should  have 
placed  the  sun  in  the  centre. 

But  before  the  handmaid  Charity  is 
dismissed  she  must  be  made  to  tell  a 
slightly  improper  story.  Accordins  to 
an  ancient  chronicler.  Saint  Bernard  as 
Abbot  of  Clairvaux,  was  exceedingly 
hospitable  to  all  who  claimed  the  shel- 
ter of  the  monastery.  Like  a  kindly 
host,  he  thought,  moreover,  that  he  was 
bound  to  keep  his  guests  in  countenance ; 
and  one  day,  accordingly,  when  he  had 
drunk,  cup  for  cup,  with  some  thirsty 
travellers,  possibly  German  Barons,  the 
Saint — one  blushes  to  write  it — ^behaved 
even  as  one  who  hath  partaken  of 
cucumbers  at  a  public  feast  His  monks 
gently  reproached  their  superior.  *'  Nay, 
my  children,"  quoth  he,  with  vinous 
sophistry,  **  it  is  not  I,  but  Charity,  that 
hath  eaten  and  drunken." 

There  was  another  Bernard,  a  simple 
priest,  with  no  honorary  prefix  of  canon- 
isation to  his  namei  who  seems  to  have 
carried  out  in  daily  Ufe  the  hardest  rules 
of  the  Gospel.    One  day  he  called  on  a 
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Minister  of  State  to  demand  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Government  in  respect  of  a 
work  of  charity.  The  Minister  was  ob- 
durate, but  M.  Bernard  was  not  easily 
repulsed.  He  continued  to  urge  his  re- 
quest, and  at  length  succeeded  in  putting 
his  Excellency  into  a  violent  passion. 
The  Minister  even  forgot  himself  so  far 
as  to  give  the  priest  a  box  on  the  ear. 
Immediately  Bernard  fell  on  his  knees, 
turned  the  other  cheek,  and  said,  **  Mon- 
seigneur,  give  me  another  buffet  and 
grant  me  my  request."  The  Minister, 
already  heartily  ashamed  of  himself,  and 
filled  with  admiration  for  this  true  Chris- 
tian, forthwith  granted  him  all  he  asked 
for.  Perhaps  the  precepts  in  the  Ser- 
mon on  the  Mount  are  no  mere  figures 
of  speech,  but  practical  lessons  of  con- 
duct dictated  by  a  wisdom  higher  than 
that  of  the  earth.  It  is  said,  however, 
that  a  Quaker  who  received  a  box  on 
the  ear  with  a  request  that  he  would  put 
his  religion  into  practice  by  turning  the 
other  cheek,  replied,  "  Nay,  friend,  but 
it  is  also  written  that  with  what  measure 
ye  mete  it  shall  be  measured  to  you 
again,"  and  then  returned  what  he  had 
received  with  interest.  A  curiously  base 
yet  quick  remark  was  that  of  a  fencing- 
master  whom  a  certain  Lord  S.  had 
taken  into  his  service.  Lord  S.  had  the 
deplorable  habit  of  beating  his  servants, 
and  one  day  administered  a  box  on  the 
ear  to  the  ex-fencing  master.  The  latter 
quietly  held  out  his  hand  and  said, "  My 
lord,  it  is  five  guineas  when  I  don't 
repay  it." 

To  return  once  more  to  Charity,  which 
is  surely  a  discemer  of  the  thoughts  and 
intents  of  the  heart,  and  the  ways  of 
which  are  therefore  worth  studying,  there 
is  a  story  told  which  redounds  much  to 
the  credit  of  the  unfortunate  and  almost 
imbecile  Charles  II.  of  Spain.  When 
very  young  he  was  performing  on  foot 
the  stations  of  the  Jubilee.  A  beggar 
crossing  his  path,  the  king  fiung  him  a 
cross  of  diamonds  without  so  much  as 
looking  at  it,  and  without  anybody  at  the 
moment  perceiving  what  he  had  done. 
When  he  had  entered  the  church,  how- 
ever, his  courtiers  noticed  the  absence 
of  the  cross  from  his  breast,  and  cried 
out  that  their  master  had  been  robbed. 
The  beggar,  who  had  followed,  immedi- 
ately came  forward,  saying,  "  Here  is  the 
cross ;  'twas  his   Majesty  who  gave  it 


me."  The  king  confirmed  the  statement, 
and  then  perceived  for  the  first  time  that 
he  had  given  away  one  of  the  crown 
jewels.  But  he  was  too  much  of  a  gen- 
tleman to  take  it  back  without  giving  the 
man  an  equivalent ;  and  besides,  as  a 
Christian  and  a  Catholic,  he  felt  that  the 
gift  was  sacred,  having  been  made  in  the 
very  act  of  prayer.  He,  therefore,  had 
the  diamond  valued,  and  bought  it  back 
from  the  mendicant  at  its  proper  value, 
namely,  12,000  crowns.  It  was  royally 
done.  Less  magnificent,  but  not  less 
sincere,  was  the  charity  of  Robert  II.  of 
France,  the  gentle,  pious  king,  the  author 
of  that  most  sweet  and  beautiful  of  Latin 
hymns,  the  Vem,  Sancte  Spirittu,  A 
thief  one  day,  by  a  dexterous  use  of  the 
knife,  was  cutting  the  gold  fringe  from 
the  king's  dress.  "  Stop,  my  friend," 
quoth  Robert,  "you  have  now  half; 
leave  the  other  half  for  some  one  else." 
It  was  this  Robert  who,  in  spite  of  his 
piety  and  docility  of  temper,  managed 
early  in  his  reign  to  embroil  himself  with 
the  Church.  He  had  married  in  995 
Bertha,  widow  of  Eudes,  Count  of  Blois, 
whom  he  dearly  loved ;  but  there  were 
some  difficulties  as  to  the  lawfulness  of 
the  marriage.  Pope  Gregory  V.  refused 
a  dispensation,  and  declared  the  mar- 
riage void.  The  King  refused  obedi- 
ence, in  consequence  of  which  he  was 
excommunicated ;  and  it  is  related  how, 
under  this  terrible  sentence,  his  palace 
was  deserted  by  all  but  two  menials, 
who,  after  every  meal,  purified  by  fire  the 
utensils  employed  at  the  Royal  table. 
Robert  at  length  yielded,  and  put  away 
Bertha  in  998,  marrying  in  her  stead 
Constance,  daughter  of  the  Count  of 
Toulouse,  a  beautiful  shrew,  who  led  him 
a  dismal  life.  Often  in  bestowing  char- 
ity on  his  beloved  poor,  the  king  would 
say  with  a  smile  that  ill  dissembled  a  real 
fear,  "  Mind  and  don't  tell  the  queen." 
He  went  on  pilgrimages  to  all  the  shrines 
in  France,  and  in  1019  went  to  Rome  to 
visit  the  tombs  of  the  Apostles.  This  last 
journey  he  made  for  three  reasons — first, 
from  a  feeling  of  devotion ;  secondly,  to 
get  away  from  Queen  Constance ;  thirdly 
(so  curious  is  the  mixture  of  human  mo- 
tives), with  the  view  of  inducing  the 
Pope  to  annul  his  marriage  with  Con- 
stance, and  to  sanction  his  reunion  with 
his  first  wife,  Bertha ;  which  reveals  an 
alarming  confusion  of  ideas  on  the  sub- 
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ject  of  morality  in  the  mind  of  the  good 
king. 

Others  besides  Robert  II.  have  acted 
on  occasion  from  a  curious  mixture  of 
motives.  If  we  are  to  believe  one  who 
knew  Byron  well,  Childe  Harold  went  to 
fight  for  the  Greeks  not  so  much  because 
he  cared  for  Hellenic  independence,  but 
because  he  thought  the  campaign  would 
be  an  excellent  excuse  for  escaping  from 
the  Countess  Guiccioli,  of  whom  he  was 
beginning  to  weary.  But  this  is  ignoble 
gossip. 

"  Je  fCaitne  de  rhistoire  que  les  anec- 
dotes /"  was  the  frank  confession  of  Pros- 
per Merimee,  whose  hatred  of  cant  led 
him,  perhaps,  into  the  opposite  extreme 
of  cynicism  and  of  contempt  for  his  fel- 
low-creatures. "  I  felt  uneasy,"  he  re- 
marked to  a  friend, "  when  I  had  to  make 
my  first  speech  in  the  Senate ;  but  I  soon 
took  courage,  remembering  that  I  was 
only  addressing  a  hundred  and  fifty 
fools.'*  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Pros- 
per M^'rimee  did  not  undertake  the  com- 
pilation of  a  Thesaurus  of  historical  gos- 
sip, in  which  anecdotes  should  have  been 
severely  sifted,  and  each  good  saying 
traced  to  its  genuine  author.  Pros- 
per Merimee  had  both  the  taste  and  the 
accuracy  of  knowledge  necessary  for  the 
task.  The  French  as  a  nation  are  terri- 
ble sinners  in  the  matter  of  anecdotes. 
They  are  at  once  the  best  story-tellers  in 
the  world,  and  the  most  untrustworthy ; 
reckless  as  to  the  value  of  their  facts,  so 
long  as  these  are  amusing  and  can  be 
wittily  arranged.  Too  often  the  race  is 
typified  by  Talleyrand,  ever  ready  to 
sacrifice  a  friend  or  a  noble  thought  to  a 
joke.  Count  Louis  de  Narbonne — the 
one  human  being,  it  was  thought,  whom 
Talleyrand  ever  really  loved — was  walk- 
ing one  day  with  the  Prince  de  Bene- 
vent,  and  reciting  some  verses  he  had 
composed.  A  man  who  was  passing  by 
happened  to  be  gaping.  The  oppor- 
tunity was  irresistible.  "  Hush,  Nar- 
bonne," said  Talleyrand,  "  you  are  always 
talking  too  loud.*'  Talleyrand,  by  the 
way,  never  said  a  smarter  thing  than 
Carnot  said  of  him  :  "  If  Talleyrand  de- 
spises men,  it  is  that  he  has  studied  too 
much  his  own  character."  But  Tal- 
leyrand was  at  heart  a  better  man  than 
his  contemporaries  fancied,  or  perhaps 
than  he  fancied  himself ;  while  of  his 
talent' and  of  his  zeal  for  the  public  serv- 


ice there  can  be  no  doubt.  In  1815, 
when  France  lay  prostrate  at  the  feet  of 
victorious  enemies,  even  then  Talleyrand 
held  high  language  on  her  behalf.  He 
baffied  some  of  the  most  cherished 
schemes  of  Prussia  and  Russia,  and  ex- 
torted a  disdainful  compliment  from  the 
Emperor  Alexander,  who  said,  "  Talley- 
rand conducts  himself  as  if  he  were  the 
minister  of  Louis  XIV."  This  was  no 
small  praise.  One  may  add,  what  is  of 
peculiar  interest  at  the  present  moment, 
that  more  than  seventy  years  ago  Talley- 
rand had  devised  one  of  the  happiest  and 
boldest  solutions  of  the  Eastern  Question 
ever  formally  suggested  by  a  Western 
statesman.  After  the  capitulation  of 
Ulm  in  1805  he  addressed  to  the  Em- 
peror Napoleon  a  plan  for  diminishing 
the  power  of  Austria  to  interfere  with 
the  preponderance  of  France,  by  uniting 
Tyrol  to  the  Swiss  Confederation,  and 
erecting  the  Venetian  territorj'  into  an 
independent  republic  interposed  between 
the  kingdom  of  Italy  and  the  Austrian 
territories.  He  proposed  to  reconcile 
Austria  to  this  arrangement  by  ceding  to 
it  the  whole  of  Wallachia,  Moldavia, 
Bessarabia,  and  the  northern  part  of  Bul- 
garia. The  advantages  he  anticipated 
from  this  arrangement  were  that  of  re- 
moving Austria  from  interfering  in  the 
sphere  of  French  influence  without  exas- 
perating her,  and  that  of  raising  in  the 
East  a  power  better  able  than  Turkey  to 
hold  Russia  in  check.  Had  this  plan 
been  carried  out,  Europe  might  have 
been  saved  what  threatens  to  become  a 
kind  of  chronic  crisis,  and  we  should 
have  heard  less  about  the  ''manifest 
destiny"  of  Russia ;  Constantinople  mij^ht 
even  have  long  since  become  the  capital 
of  the  Austrian  Caesars. 

Our  admiration  for  Talleyrand  is  in- 
creased when  we  reflect  on  the  character 
of  the  sovereigns  whom  he  had  to  serve. 
There  was  hardly  room  for  an  able  man 
in  the  Government  over  which  Napoleon 
presided,  for  in  that  Government  the 
Emperor  would  be,  and  was,  all  in  all. 
Louis  XVIII.,  again,  was  a  prince  not 
easily  managed.  For  one  thing,  his 
Majesty's  notions  of  his  own  prerogative 
and  of  the  personal  deference  due  to  him 
were  preposterous.  The  proudest  no- 
bles ''  of  the  old  rock"  had  to  be  careful 
in  their  demeanor.  Thus  the  Marqnis 
d*Avaray,  Master  of  the  Robes,  presum- 
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ing  on  his  long  intimacy  with  the  King, 
for  whom  he  and  his  had  ever  been  ready 
to  sacrifice  their  lives  and  fortunes,  ven- 
tured one  day  to  take  a  pinch  of  snuff 
out  of  the  royal  box.  The  King  said 
nothing,  but  immediately  threw  away  the 
rest  of  the  snuff  in  the  box.  Frederic 
the  Great  behaved  more  prettily  when 
one  of  his  pages  took  the  same  liberty, 
and  for  the  lad  it  was  almost  an  imperti- 
nence. He  had  seen  the  page  through  a 
window  in  the  act  of  taking  the  pinch. 
"  Do  you  like  that  snuff-box  ?**  he  called 
out.  The  page,  reddening  to  his  ear-tips, 
stammered  out  that  he  thought  it  pretty. 
"  Well,  then,  take  it,  my  boy,"  said  the 
King ;  "  it  is  not  large  enough  for  us 
both."  Indeed,  notwithstanding  all  the 
hard  things  that  have  been  written  of 
Frederic,  one  can  not  help  thinking  that 
there  was  a  deep  fund  of  kindness  in  his 
soured  heart.  One  instance  of  his  gen- 
erosity we  do  not  remember  to  have  seen 
in  any  authentic  history,  and  it  is  proba- 
bly a  pure  invention ;  yet  the  fact  that 
such  a  story  should  have  been  told  of 
him  reflects  the  highest  honor  on  the 
King.  One  of  his  servants,  who  cher- 
ished a  grudge  against  Frederic,  put 
poison  into  his  morning  cup  of  choco- 
late. As  he  brought  it  into  the  King's 
room  Frederic  noticed  a  look  of  trouble 
and  agitation  in  the  fellow's  countenance. 
**  What  is  the  matter  with  you  ?**  he 
asked,  looking  him  steadily  in  the  face. 
*•  I  believe  you  mean  to  poison  me." 
The  man  threw  himself  at  the  King's 
feet  and  confessed  his  crime.  "  Get  out 
of  my  sight,  you  scoundrel !"  said  Fred- 
eric, and  took  no  further  notice  of  the 
matter.  Equally  apocryphal  is  probably 
the  affiliation  of  that  famous  saying  which 
has  been  attributed  to  Frederic, "  Women 
are  like  cutlets — the  more  you  beat  them 
the  tenderer  they  become."  Indeed,  as 
many  legendary  sayings  and  doings  are 
associated  with  the  name  of  Frederic  as 
with  those  of  Napoleon  or  Henry  IV. 

What  strikes  one  most  in  the  verifica- 
tion of  the  ana  is  the  inventiveness  of 
gentlemen  who  make  history  sitting  qui- 
etly at  their  desks,  and  the  extreme  tame- 
ness  really  displayed  on  great  occasions 
by  the  principal  actors  in  the  drama  of  his- 
tory. How  many  noble  sentiments  have 
been  put  into  the  mouths  of  kings  who 
would  not  have  had  the  wit  to  utter  them 
even  as  after-thoughts  !     For  a  genuine 


"  royal"  speech,  if  any  one  cares  to  pe- 
ruse it,  let  him  turn  to  the  pages  of  Saint- 
Simon.  At  least  it  has  the  merit  of  not 
being  long.  Under  the  Regency  of  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  the  Duke  of  Berry  was 
introduced  to  the  Parliament  of  Paris. 
The  First  President  made  his  highness  a 
complimentary  harangue,  and  it  was  then 
the  Prince's  turn  to  reply.  He  half  took 
off  his  hat  by  way  of  salute  to  the  assem- 
bly, immediately  replaced  it,  and  looked 
hard  at  the  First  President.  ^*  Mon- 
sieur," he  began,  then  gazed  blankly 
around,  and  began  again,  **  Monsieur  " 
— then  turned  appealingly  round  to  th« 
Duke  of  Orleans  for  help.  The  Regent's 
cheeks,  like  those  of  his  cousin,  were  as 
red  as  fire,  and  he  was  wholly  unable  to 
help  the  luckless  Prince  out  of  his  scrape. 
"  Monsieur,"  now  dolefully  recommenced 
the  Duke  of  Berry,  and  again  stopped 
short.  "  I  saw  the  confusion  of  the 
Prince,"  says  Saint-Simon,  "  I  sweated^ 
but  there  was  no  help  for  it."  Again  the 
Prince  looked  at  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
and  the  Duke  of  Orleans  appeared  to  be 
intently  studying  the  form  of  his  own 
boots.  At  length  the  First  President 
put  an  end  to  the  painful  scene  with  as 
much  tact  as  he  could  well  display.  He 
took  off  his  judge's  bonnet  with  a  low  bow 
to  the  Duke  of  Berry,  as  if  in  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  Prince's  unspoken  ora- 
tion, and  then  opened  the  business  of  the 
session,  to  the  intense  relief  of  all  pres- 
ent. On  quitting  the  Parliament  House 
the  Duke  of  Berry  paid  a  visit  to  the 
Duchess  of  Ventadour,  where  he  was  com- 
plimented on  his  speech  by  the  Princess 
of  Montauban,  who  knew  nothing  of  what 
had  happened,  and  ventured  on  what  she. 
naturally  enough  supposed  to  be  a  safe 
piece  of  flattery.  The  Duke,  now  wild 
with  annoyance,  hurried  away  as  soon  as 
he  could  to  the  Duchess  of  Saint-Simon's. 
Once  alone  with  that  great-hearted  lady, 
and  sure  of  sympathy,  the  poor  fellow 
threw  himself  into  an  arm-chair,  and 
burst  into  tears.  Madame  de  Saint- 
Simon  did  her  best  to  comfort  him,  but 
he  refused  to  be  comforted,  and  showed, 
it  must  be  allowed,  a  touching  sense  of 
his  own  degradation.  He  bitterly  blamed 
"  the  King"  (Louis  XIV.)  and  the  Duke 
of  Beauvilliers  for  the  wretched  educa- 
tion he  had  received.  **  They  never 
thouf^ht,"  he  bitterly  exclaimed,  **  but  to 
brutalise  me,  and  to  smother  all  that  I 
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might  have  been.  I  was  a  younger  son, 
I  was  distancing  my  brother,  and  they 
crushed  me  ;  they  taught  me  nothing  but 
to  play  and  to  hunt,  and  they  have  suc- 
ceeded in  making  of  me  a  fool  and  a 
brute,  utterly  incapable,  never  to  be  fit 
for  anything,  always  to  be  the  laughing- 
stock and  the  scorn  of  mankind  !"  Such 
are  the  realities  of  history,  as  pitiful,  as 
affecting,  as  human  in  their  interest  as  ils 
fictions. 

But  to  conclude  with  a  gayer  page 
from  the  annals  of  the  same  brilliant 
Court,  there  are  two  more  authentic 
speeches  of  about  the  same  length  as  the 
Duke  of  Berry's  unfortunate  production, 
but  much  more  successful.  Louis  XIV. 
was  extremely  kind  to  his  personal  at- 
tendants, but  when  he  was,  so  to  say,  in 
his  official  character  of  King,  "  aussiiSt 
quil  pretiait  son  attitude  de  sotwerain^**  as 
Madame  Campan  puts  it,  his  aspect  would 
strike  awe  into  the  beholders,  and  per- 
sons who  had  seen  him  every  day  of 
their  lives  were  apt  to  be  as  much  intim- 
idated as  a  young  lady  at  her  first  draw- 
ing-room. Now  it  chanced  that  the 
members  of  the  King's  household  claimed 
certain  privileges  which  were  disputed 
them  by  the  corporation  of  the  town  of 
Saint  Germain's.  Anxious  to  obtain  the 
King's  decision  on  the  matter,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  household  resolved  to  send  a 
deputation  to  his  Majesty  to  urge  their 


claims.  Bazire  and  Soulaigre,  two  of  the 
King's  valets,  undertook  to  act  as  depu- 
ties, and  obtained  without  difficulty  an 
audience  of  the  sovereign.  The  next 
morning,  after  the  early  lev6e,  Louis  or- 
dered the  deputation  to  be  introduced, 
and  at  the  same  time  assumed  his  most 
imposing  look.  Bazire,  who  was  to 
speak,  began  to  have  an  uncomfortable 
sinking  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  and  his 
knees  were  loosened  with  terror ;  he  just 
managed  to  stammer  out  the  word  "  Sire." 
Having  repeated  this  word  two  or  three 
times,  he  was  seized  with  a  felicitous  in- 
spiration. *•  Sire,"  he  once  more  began 
(and  concluded),  "  here  is  Soulaigre." 
Soulaigre,  looking  unutterably  wretched, 
commenced  in  his  turn,  "  Sire  .... 
sire  ....  sire," — then  (oh,  happy 
thought !)  ended  like  his  colleague,  ^'  Sire, 
here  is  Bazire."  The  King  smiled,  and 
made  answer, ''  Gentlemen,  I  know  the 
motive  which  has  brought  3'ou  here ;  I 
will  see  that  your  petition  is  granted,  and 
I  am  very  well  satisfied  with  the  manner 
in  which  you  have  fulfilled  your  mission 
as  deputies."  Exeunt  Bazire  and  Sou- 
laigre, lost  in  admiration  of  the  royal 
grace  and  condescension.  What  power, 
what  prestige,  and  what  treasures  of  loy- 
alty must  have  been  fooled  away  by  the 
successors  of  Louis,  before  the  France  of 
1 7 15  could  be  changed  into  the  France 
of  1793  ! — Corn/till  Magazine. 
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Part  III.* 

The  Muharrem  GhQn,  or  Turkish 
New  Year's  Day;  is  movable,  not  as  re- 
gards the  Mahommedan  calendar,  but  as 
respects  our  year,  so  that  it,  and,  indeed, 
all  the  Turkish  religious  festivals  in  rota- 
tion, may  fall  in  spring,  summer,  autumn, 
or  winter.  Last  year  the  Muharrem  Ghlin 
happened  on  the  28th  of  January,  and 
this  year  it  fell  on  the  i6th  of  last  month, 
and  in  1878  it  will  almost  coincide  with 
our  own  New  Year's  Day,  and  will  be  sep- 
arated by  only  a  week  from  that  of  the 
Christians  of  the  Greek  Church,  who  ob- 


*  For  Parts  I.  and  II.  see  numbers  for  No- 
vember, 1876,  and  January,  1877. 


serve  Old  Style,  and  are  twelve  days  be- 
hind us. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  old 
year  dies  out  with  the  setting  sun ;  the 
new,  therefore,  really  begins  by  what 
corresponds  to  our  New  Year's  Eve.  It 
is  ushered  in  by  a  Candil  Gedjah^  or  illu- 
mination night.  As  this  is  not  a  great 
religious  festival,  and  yet  nevertheless 
calls  for  rejoicing,  we  see  no  long  texts 
of  fire  strung  from  minaret  to  minaret, 
but  just  the  octagonal  balcony,  or  mad** 
neh,  of  the  mosques  beaded  all  over  with 
small  lanterns,  or  perhaps  with  colored 
glass  bowls  in  which  lamp-wicks  are 
burning  in  oil.  It  may  be  supposed 
that  this  means  of  lighting  does  not  pro- 
duce a  very  brilliant  scene ;  it  has  an 
effect,  however,  sufficiently  subdued  to 
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be  in  keeping  with  the  sombre  romance 
that  seems  to  cling  about  some  old  ivy- 
covered  mosques,  and  massive  walls  and 
shaded  hareem  windows,  overshadowed 
by  tall  fir-trees  standing  up  from  the 
echoing  courts  about  the  dismal  houses 
of  Stamboul.  Here  the  wind  moans 
through  the  branches  on  winter  nights, 
when  we  can  not  help  fancying  that 
every  one  of  these  old  houses  might  tell 
us  a  hundred  tales  of  wasted,  weary 
lives, — of  lives  of  women  who  are  slaves 
to  the  caprices  and  cruelty  of  husbands 
who  are  their  jailors,  of  servants  who  are 
their  masters,  of  women  who  are  more 
cruel  to  them  than  either.  Looking  out 
upon  the  half-lit  courts  in  neighboring 
houses  on  other  New  Year's  eves,  I  have 
listened  to  such  stories  as  make  the  heart 
leap  for  hope  of  sudden  deliverance  or 
die  down  for  fear  at  overtaking  calami- 
ties, and  I  have  melted  with  pity  for  the 
fate  of  women  who  are  not  only  bought 
like  cattle,  but  afterwards  have  a  life  of 
virtual  imprisonment  lest  they  should 
dare  learn  to  be  free. 

And  then  one  feds,  another  sort  of 
compassion  as  one  peers  into  the  hcilf- 
dimness.  Is  rejoicing  alone  meant  by 
these  feeble  lights  ?  Alas,  no !  The 
Turk's  love  for  illuminations  has  a  sinis- 
ter significance,  indicative  of  its  opposite 
— his  fear  of  darkness  and  of  the  powers 
of  evil  that  may  lurk  about  him  in  ob- 
scurity. Superstition  —  how  multiform 
and  how  injurious ! — is  added  to  the 
other  evils  that  Mussulman  men  and  wo- 
men in  Turkey  have  to  bear.  Their  se- 
cret horror  of  darkness  is  •  uniform,  be- 
cause they  believe  it  to  be  peopled  with 
malevolent  spirits  bent  on  doing  them 
some  bodily  mischief.  This  is  why  all 
who  can  possibly  afford  it  habitually 
place  Hghts  in  every  room  before  the 
twilight  has  died  away ;  there  is  a  prod- 
igality of  these  in  the  houses  of  the  rich, 
whilst  in  those  of  the  middle  classes  and 
of  the  poor  I  have  counted  the  weary, 
silent  minutes  as  they  went  by  unmarked 
even  by  the  ticking  of  a  clock,  and  pitied 
a  shivering  hostess  in  her  vain  attempts 
to  be  gay  in  her  dull,  gloomy-looking 
sofa^  where  she  trembled  amongst  her 
guests  at  some  fancied  shade  in  the  dis- 
tance ;  or  I  have  sat  by  the  bedside  of 
the  sick  in  some  poor  house,  where  al- 
most the  necessaries  of  life  would  have 
been  wanting  but  for  the  gifts  of  which 


I  had  happily  been  made  the  almoner, 
and  the  one  miserable  candle  has  thrown 
shadows  on  the  walls  into  which  the 
eyes  that  were  watching  for  the  shadows 
of  death  peered  with  a  frightened  dis- 
may. When,  ah  !  when  shall  the  light 
of  the  new  era  break  through  the  mists 
of  ignorance,  superstition,  weakness,  and 
crime,  and  show  men  that  indeed  evil 
spirits  are  nearer  than  they  think,  even 
in  their  own  heart's  core  :  that,  if  they 
would  be  delivered  from  the  terrorism  of 
a  dominion  of  evil,  they  must  first  be  ex- 
pelled thence  :  that  the  disordered  imag- 
inations of  their  own  untrained  minds 
are  more 'harmful  to  them  than  any  per- 
sonal malignant  presence  without  them 
could  be. 

But  New  Year's  Day  in  Turkey  has 
other  and  pleasanter  superstitions,  and 
to  them  may  be  attributed  part  of  the 
eagerness  with  which  it  is  looked  forward 
to.  The  man  or  woman  who  reaches 
this  day  in  good  health  and  spirits,  and 
with  a  fairly-filled  purse,  may  hope  to  be 
favored  especially  by  Providence  in 
these  respects  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  coming  year.  The  eve  that  ushers 
in  the  Muharrem  GhUn  has,  oddly 
enough,  only  a  half  share  of  the  Muhar- 
rem honors.  The  customary  greeting 
between  friends,  **  May  the  new  year  be 
blessed  to  you  !"  begins  from  this  time, 
but  its  ceremonious  expression  as  a  form 
of  congratulation  must  be  reserved  for 
the  morrow.  This  introductory  part  of 
the  New  Year's  Day  is,  as  I  said,  in 
point  of  fact  a  New  Year's  Eve,  and 
passed  very  much  like  our  own,  with  this 
diflerence,  that  all  sad  thoughts  are 
thrust  carefully  out  of  remembrance,  lest 
any  seeming  ingratitude  should  tempt 
Providence  to  order  hard  things  for  the 
offender  in  time  to  come ;  thus  a  grate- 
ful  feeling  for  any  good  that  has  hap- 
pened in  the  past  year  must  be  cherished 
above  all  others.  Perhaps  it  is  largely 
on  this  account  that  a  show  of  jollity  and 
amusement  prevails  for  the  rest  of  the 
evening,  when  once  the  women  have  said 
their  prayers  more  devoutly  than  usual 
and  the  men  have  been  to  mosque  two 
hours  after  sunset. 

Now  begins  a  sort  of  gaiety  that  never 
failed  to  impress  me  as  a  sorry  striving 
after  fun.  Work  is  of  course  for  the 
time  put  away,  and  the  household  breaks 
up  into  coteries  bent  on  chatting  or  play- 
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ing.  The  ladies  of  the  family  hold  a 
friendly  riunion  amongst  themselves,  and 
perhaps  call  for  dancing  of  a  kind  that 
may  be  designated  a  sort  of  rough  opera. 
As  this  it  represents  a  story  in  part 
chanted  and  in  part  acted.  One  of  these 
dances  I  will  try  to  describe,  and  it  may 
be  called  the  "Test  of  Affection."  A 
bashful  maiden  (she  must  have  long  flow- 
ing hair  and  downcast  eyes)  stands  alone 
upon  the  scene,  by  which  I  must  not  im- 
ply that  there  is  the  slightest  attempt  at 
stage  accessories,  the  operatic  effect  de- 
pends entirely  on  the  two  singers,  and 
the  part  of  the  lover  is  of  course  sus- 
tained by  a  female  character,  who  in 
some  cases  dons  male  attire.  The  maiden 
stands  balancing  and  examining  a  large 
colored  silk  kerchief.  A  moment  after 
her  appearance  a  dark,  brigand-like  per- 
sonage enters  from  the  left,  unseen  by 
her,  and  seems  at  once  struck  by' her 
grace  and  beauty.  He  advances  towards 
the  fair  one  with  gesticulations  indicat- 
ive of  admiration,  and  a  burst  of  song 
tuned  to  her  praises.  At  this  the  girl 
starts,  shields  herself  behind  the  ker- 
chief, which  she  holds  before  her  face  as 
an  improvised  curtain  by  the  tips  of  her 
fingers,  and  retreats  hurriedly,  but  with 
graceful,  gliding,  backward  steps.  A 
purruit  is  kept  up  for  about  four  stanzas, 
the  lady  remaining  persistently  coy, 
mute,  and  never  raising  her  eyes  from 
the  floor.  In  what  may  be  meant  in 
mockery  of  her  contempt,  the  pursuing 
lover  next  displays  his  kerchief  as  a 
screen  before  his  face,  and  the  two,  still 
gaining  or  losing  on  each  other,  continue 
the  mazy  circles  of  the  dance,  apparent- 
ly pouting  at  one  another.  The  success 
of  the  acting  here  depends  on  the  flut- 
tering motion  that  can  be  imparted  to 
the  waving  kerchiefs,  and  to  the  lady's 
hair  in  imitation  of  the  flight  of  birds, 
and  to  the  graceful  sway  of  the  body  in 
the  course  of  the  moderated  chase.  An- 
other mood  succeeds  :  impassioned  stan- 
zas again  break  forth,  the  pathos  of  the 
voice  of  the  wooer  still  contrasting  with 
the  girl's  silent,  scornful  indifference, 
which  at  last  draws  bitter  tears  from  her 
suppliant,  who  hides  his  face  in  his 
handkerchief  and  fairly  sobs.  The  lady 
remains  callous  notwithstanding,  and  the 
lover  bethinks  himself  of  the  potency  of 
a  gift  in  enticing  the  heart.  The  dance 
meanwhile    continues,    the    two    going 


round  and  round  the  apartment  till  they 
must  be  more  than  giddy.     Now,  ceasing 
from  flattering  words,  the  swain  detaches 
his  watch  and  chain  from  his  girdle,  and 
quickening  his  steps  so  as  to  overtake  his 
vis-h'Vis^  he  places  them  unperceived  in 
her  waist-belt.    On  discovering  his  pres* 
ents  she  examines  them  critically  and 
with  disdain,  and  then  gracefully,  but 
with  a  superb  gesture  of  contempt,  slides 
them  along  the  ground  towards  the  feet 
of  her  disconsolate  admirer.     (This  has 
to  be  done  with  care  and  tact,  so  that 
the  watch  may  not  be  injured ;  but  that  is 
after  all  but  a  secondary  consideration 
provided  the  acting  is  not  spoilt.)     The 
rejected  one  now  divests  himself  of  a 
gold-embroidered  jacket,  again  advances, 
and   succeeds   in   flinging    it  over  the 
shoulders  of  the  lady,  but  this  does  not 
succeed  in  winning    him   a  regard  of 
kindness ;   she  remains  contemptuously 
distant,  and  flings  the  gift  from  her  after 
turning  it  about  and  about  in  evident 
admiration  of  its  gorgeousness.     He  next 
lays  a  purse  full  of  gold  at  her  feet,  but 
this  too  is  spurned.     In  despair  the  lover 
now  loudly  reproaches  her  for  her  cruelty, 
declaring  he  will  no  longer  endure  exist- 
ence, and  drawing  a  short  dagger,  he 
plunges  it  into  his  heart  and  drops  dead. 
At  this  catastrophe  the  girl  is  melted 
into  pity,  and  falling  on  her  knees  beside 
the  body  gives  way  to  weeping  and  la- 
mentations.   Her  love  has  been   won, 
but  his  had  to  be  proved ;  flattery,  luxu- 
ries, fortune  he  was  ready  to  give,  but 
the  only  true  test  was  wanting — ^would 
he  give  his  life  ?    The  proof  pushed  to 
the  utmost  remorse  ensued,  and  bitter 
wailing  is  the  result.    Strict  tragedy  re- 
quires that  this  victim  of  unrequited 
love  should  not  only  fall  down  dead,  but 
also  "  lay  himself  out,"  his  body  bdng 
straight  and  stiff,  and  his  arms  and  fin- 
gers rigid  by  his  side.    This  makes  the 
comic  feature  of  the  scene,  and  calls 
forth  bursts  of  laughter  that  becomes 
hysterical,  as,  awakened  by  the  warm  re- 
pentant tears  falling  on  his  eyelids,  the 
power  of  love  brings  the  spirit  of  the 
lover  back  to  its  earthly  tenement ;  and 
he  starts  up  (very  much  like  a  spring 
doll)  to  fold  in  his  embrace  one  no  longer 
insensible  to  the  depth  of  his  devotion. 
Grotesque  as  the  whole  representatiop 
is,  the  play  has  some  real  pathos  in  it 
when  well  dealt  with,  and  is  not  without 
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a  certain  dramatic  effect ;  the  actresses 
also  take  great  pride  in  performing  their 
parts  to  the  satisfaction  of  an  appreciat- 
ive audience,  amongst  whom  there  are 
unsparing  critics. 

Whenever  this  very  favorite  *'  opera- 
dance"  is  called  for,  all  the  slaves  of  the 
house  will  flock  to  see  it,  and  crowd 
around  doors  and  passages,  mounting  on 
stools  to  see  over  each  other's  heads  and 
witness  it.  Should  there  be  no  dancing 
to  call  all  together  on  New  Year's  even- 
ing, then  parties  of  twos  and  threes  will 
congregate  in  the  large  sala,  or  establish 
themselves  in  separate  rooms  (two  or 
three  calphas  share  one  room  between 
them),  and  amusements  of  all  kinds  are 
in  requisition,  —  backgammon,  cards, 
dominoes,  and  knuckle-bone Sy  the  last  a 
game  the  Circassians  say  they  play  at  in 
their  own  country.  Arab  slaves  will  in- 
dulge in  their  favorite  pastime  of  strum- 
ming on  the  tom-tom,  a  gourd-like  drum, 
and  will  keep  up  a  monotonous  beating 
for  hours  and  hours,  fully  to  their  own  sa- 
tisfaction, if  not  to  that  of  other  listeners, 
who  would  fain  be  seeking  repose,  since 
early  rising  is  a  duty  of  the  New  Year's 
morning. 

It  is  considered  fortunate  to  make  a 
prayer  in  ,the  open  air  before  breaking 
one's  fast,  so  the  most  devout  amongst 
the  women  would  hasten  to  the  hareem 
garden  for  this  purpose  before  taking 
coffee  or  any  other  refreshment.  Not 
that  the  prayer  carpets  would  be  spread 
here,  but  the  wumen  would  go  one  by 
one  to  stand  and  offer  an  informal  but 
heartfelt  thanksgiving.  Their  demeanor 
when  thus  engaged  is  very  simple,  and 
they  speak  as  though  sure  that  there  is 
One  who  is  listening  to  their  words. 
People  put  on  their  brightest  looks  and 
some  holiday  dress  for  this  anniversary, 
and  one  hears  the  formula  of  congratula- 
tion, "  Muharrem  size  moubarak  oulsun  r 
in  the  mouth  of  every  slave  as  she  passes 
backwards  and  forwards  till  everybody 
has  wished  everybody  a  happy  new  year. 
It  was  pleasant  to  participate  in  the 
kindly,  cheery  feeling,  and  to  have  my 
share  of  greetings  to  give  and  to  receive. 

The  Muharrem  is,  as  I  said,  one  of 
the  occasions  on  which  formal  visits  are 
exchanged  in  Turkish  society,  but  the 
visits  on  this  day  are  not  so  imperative 
in  official  circles  as  those  paid  on  the 
Bai'ram  feasts  and  on  the  anniversary  of 


the  Sultan's  accession,  and  take  a  tinge 
of  friendly  courtesy.  Sweetmeats  called 
shakir  (sugar),  veritable  bon-bons,  white 
and  red  (that  taste  like  sweetened  colored 
chalk),  are  prepared  for  callers  on  this 
day  as  on  the  Bai'ram,  and  in  this  the 
custom  somewhat  resembles  the  Hrennes 
of  the  French  Jour  de  Can^  the  invaria- 
ble bon-bonni^re^  since  on  ordinary  occa- 
sions the  sweets  ofifered  to  visitors  are 
but  jam  or  jelly  called  iarCeleh\  served 
in  a  single  cup  into  which  everybody  dips 
a  clean  spoon. 

It  took  more  than  one  year  for  me  to 
understand  all  the  doings  on  a  Turkish 
New  Year's  Day.  It  is  curious  that  the 
customs  which  belong  to  the  1  st  of  April 
in  England  and  in  France  belong  also  to 
the  Muharrem  Ghlin  in  Turkey.  Prac- 
tical jokes  of  all  sorts  are  played  off 
with  more  or  less  success.  Grown-up 
calphas  and  young  girls  pass  each  other, 
their  eyes  lit  up  with  mischievous  intent. 
The  same  spirit  is  abroad  in  the  salaam- 
lik,  and  the  younger  boys  and  girls 
who  were  allowed  to  go  in  and  out  of 
the  hareem  evidently  busied  themselves 
in  inventing  messages  to  carry  to  and 
fro.  Everyone  is  on  the  alert  not  to  be 
tricked  into  believing  his  neighbor,  and 
yet  there  are  those  who  do  get  get  tricked. 
A  message  is  despatched  in  a  roundabout 
way  to  the  far,  puffy  coachman  to  bring 
his  mistress's  carriage  in  all  haste,  and 
when  it  arrives  under  the  windows  the 
poor  man  is  greeted  with  bursts  of  deri- 
sive laughter  from  calphas  and  eunuchs 
in  ambush  behind  window-curtains,  and 
the  dupe  has  been  caught.  (Such  a  trick 
can  only  be  played  in  the  absence  of  the 
mistress.)  Boys  will  come  in  breathless 
haste  averring  that  a  house  at  the  end  of 
the  street  is  on  fire,  and  those  who  run 
to  see  are  followed  with  jeering  laughter. 
Stone  sugar-plums  will  be  offered  with  a 
pretence  of  innocent  friendliness,  and  a 
disregard  of  consequences  provoking  in 
the  extreme,  but  not  attributable  to  mal- 
ice prepense,  A  calpha  will  be  told  that 
some  dear  friend  or  relative  from  whom 
the  accidents  of  her  life  have  long  parted 
her  is  but  just  arrived  to  ask  for  her,  and 
when  at  the  unlooked-for  news  she  gives 
a  start  of  surprise  and  a  joyful  exclama- 
tion a  rude  burst  of  merriment  dashes  her 
delight.  All  this  goes  on  more  or  less 
under  the  rose,  except  in  the  case  of  the 
young  masters  or  mistresses,  who  prac- 
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tise  these  jokes  on  each  other  almost 
unchecked. 

Then  I  found  it  was  a  matter  of  much 
importance  whom  one  happened  to  en- 
counter the  first  in  the  day.  There  were 
faces  lucky  and  unlucky  to  look  upon  ; 
•  it  was  a  good  sign  to  have  chanced  upon 
somebody  jumert  (generous)  or  ndzif^ 
(pleasant).  Matronly  women  will  half- 
shyly  yield  to  this  superstition,  and  take 
a  look  through  the  kaffls  into  the  street, 
and  if  their  glance  should  light  on  one 
of  the  lowest  servants  of  the  house  there 
will  be  a  deprecating  laugh  at  their  ex- 
pense. This  verges  somewhat  on  the 
popular  belief  of  St.  Valentine's  Day  in 
England. 

But  the  most  characteristic  observance 
of  the  Muharrem  Ghtin  is  one  which  is 
very  curious,  and  one  which  maintains 
equally  amongst  men  and  women, 
amongst  rich  and  poor.  Everybody 
begs  a  coin  for  luck  from  those  of  his  or 
her  acquaintance  who  are  reckoned  to 
be  the  most  generous,  as  the  more  open- 
handed  the  giver  the  more  good  fortune 
his  gift  is  sure  to  bring  in  the  coming 
year,  especially  if  it  be  in  itself  of  in- 
trinsic value,  or  if  the  coin,  though  of 
little  value,  is  new.  It  becomes  quite  a 
matter  of  necessity  that  every  head  of  a 
house,  and  other  chief  members  of  a 
family,  should  lay  up  a  store  of  new  coins 
for  this  anniversary ;  rich  friends,  poor 
dependents,  the  halt  and  the  maimed, 
all  come  to  beg  a  favor  which  can  not 
well  be  refused.  Whether  or  no  the 
givers  felt  flattered  by  being  called  upon 
to  furnish  these  charms  on  the  favors  of 
fortune  I  can  not  say,  but  they  always 
prepared  them  willingly. 

Although  a  Ghiaour,  I,  like  the  rest, 
had  my  court  for  friendly  beggars,  and 
these  chiefly  amongst  well-to-do  ac- 
quaintances, coins  from  my  purse  being 
in  request.  In  most  Turkish  houses  the 
lower  servants — messengers,  gardeners, 
and  saises — are  either  Armenians  or 
Christians  from  one  of  the  provinces ; 
these  also  come  for  their  coin  for  luck,  so 
that  the  custom,  as  regards  these,  has 
come  to  resemble  the  giving  of  our 
Christmas-boxes.  As  far  as  I  could  ob- 
serve, these  coins  were  laid  by  with  scru- 
pulous care  until  the  year  had  run  out, 
when  they  went  to  swell  the  amount  in 
the  money-bag  and  the  general  quota  of 
X)od  luck. 


During  the  years  I  was  in  Turkey  it 
so  happened  that  the  Muharrem  Ghfln 
fell  in  the  early  spring,  about  April  and 
March.  This  gave  a  feeling  of  elasticity 
to  those  who  joined  in  celebrating  it, 
which  we,  who  welcome  the  new  year  in 
the  cold  dark  days  of  January,  can  not 
know.  There  is  a  delicious  freshness  in 
looking  out  upon  tender  green  buds  and 
bright  spring  blossoms,  on  blue  skies  and 
warm  sunshine,  and  saying  to  one's  self, 
"  This  is  New  Year's  Day !"  The  new 
spring  of  life  in  nature  and  new  start- 
point  in  time  have  a  marvellous  unison. 
I  have  realised  this  and  seen  those  about 
me  given  up  to  its  pleasant  influences, 
and  felt  almost  sorry  we  in  England  have 
not  a  movable  New  Year's  Day,  or,  at 
least,  that  it  does  not  happen  to  fall  in 
spring  instead  of  mid-winter. 

Muharrem  is  the  name  of  the  first 
month  of  the  Mohammedan  year.  On 
the  tenth  day  of  that  month  the  Moslems 
hold  a  festival  of  several  days'  duration 
which  is  curious  in  its  origin  and  observ- 
ances. This  is  the  feast  of  the  Ashiira« 
kept  in  commemoration  of  man  and  beast 
having  been  preserved  alive  in  the  ark 
in  the  days  of  Noah.  Great  prepara- 
tions are  made  for  this  feast,  large  stores 
of  flour,  almonds,  Indian  com  (whole), 
hazel  nuts,  walnuts,/2/x/^r^  (a  small  Syrian 
nut  boiled  in  salt  water),  seeds  from  the 
cone  of  the  pine-flr,  raisins,  wheat,  pearl- 
barley,  and  other  grains  and  fruits  of 
this  nature,  are  laid  in  about  this  time 
just  as  we  lay  in  our  Christmas  stores. 
The  night  before  the  Ashflra  feast  com- 
mences the  large  konaks  provide  one, 
two,  or  three  huge  cauldrons,  and  the 
smaller  houses  vessels  of  proportionate 
size,  in  which  the  Ashiira,  as  the  dish  is 
called,  is  mixed  and  boiled.  It  is  usually 
made  in  the  open  air,  and  the  cooks 
would  be  up  all  night  keeping  the  fire 
going  and  stirring  the  compound,  which 
requires  a  good  deal  of  boiling.  In  large 
houses  a  quantity  is  made  at  once,  that 
there  may  be  enough  to  last  during  the 
feast,  and  to  give  away  to  friends,  neigh<* 
bors,  and  the  poor. 

The  dish  is  served  cold,  and  resem- 
bles nothing  so  much  as  sweetened  gruel, 
filled  with  all  sorts  of  cereals — peari- 
barley,  wheat,  and  all  the  grains  and 
fruits  already  mentioned.  It  is  not  a 
dish  to  be  refused  if  one  makes  up  one*s 
mind  to  look  on  it  as  half  pudding,  half 
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dessert,  and  a  mixture  of  both.  But, 
unhappily,  nobody  is  content  with  tast- 
ing of  one  dish  only.  By  no  means ! 
All  round  the  dining-room  stand  iestas 
(jugs)  of  all  shapes  and  sizes,  from  the 
handsome  huge  silver  claret-jug  pattern 
to  the  green  glazed  delft  and  unglazed 
sand-colored  earthenware,  but  all  are  in- 
variably tied  up  in  green  gauze  (as  all 
presents  are,  and  as  are  the  little  trays 
of  sweetmeats,  and  cakes,  and  oranges 
which  likewise  pour  into  large  houses  on 
the  Muharrem  Ghtin).  Each  testa  is  a 
present  from  a  different  house,  and  all 
contain  compounds  varying  according  to 
the  receipt  which  each  house  has  chosen 
to  adopt.  The  Ashiira  dishes,  then,  are 
as  various  as  are  traditional  receipts  for 
Christmas  pudding  and  mince-pies  in 
English  households.  We,  at  least,  are 
content  to  taste  of  one  set  of  mince-pies 
only  at  our  dinner,  however  much  faith 
wc  may  attach  to  the  popular  supersti- 
tion that  we  get  one  happy  month  for 
every  set  of  which  we  partake.  Turkish 
women  seem  to  hold  the  same  sort  of 
superstition,  and  to  wish  to  assure  all 
their  chances  at  once,  for  they  taste  of 
one  dish  after  another  and  try  their  rela- 
tive merits  in  a  way  which  would  be  im- 
possible to  our  palates  ! 

All  the  slaves  of  a  household  are  plen- 
tifully supplied  with  Ashtlra  during  the 
days  the  feast  lasts ;  large  quantities  of 
this  food  are  also  sent  to  poorer  neigh- 
bors, and  beggars  bring  their  earthen 
vessels  to  the  kitchens  of  the  rich  to  be 
filled.  At  the  same  time  those  of  the 
poorer  classes  who  can  at  all  afford  to 
make  the  dish  do  not  fail  to  offer  some 
to  their  patrons  and  their  personal  friends. 
There  is,  indeed,  a  common  interchange 
of  civilities  at  this  time  between  persons 
of  all  ranks,  a  tacit  acknowledgment 
that  all  men  stand  on  one  footing!  of 
equality  as  regards  our  need  of  food  to 
sustain  life. 

This  recognition  is  implied  by  the  tra- 
ditional origin  of  the  festival.  The  Mo- 
hammedans say  that  when  Noah  opened 
the  window  of  the  ark  the  first  time  to 
send  forth  the  raven,  the  rain  fell  upon 
the  loose  grains  of  various  sorts  which 
had  become  mixed  on  the  floor  of  the 
granary  ;  and  that  whilst  Noah's  heart 
was  failing  him  because  the  dove  returned 
and  found  no  resting  place,  the  seeds, 
unseen  by  Noah,  were  sending  tender 


green  shoots  to  give  him  hope  that  grain 
should  yet  again  grow  on  the  earth  to 
renew  and  sustain  life  for  all  flesh  ;  and 
this  cheering  sight  he  discovered  when 
he  was  beginning  to  be  in  despair. 
There  would  seem  to  be  some  tradition 
that  the  family  in  the  ark  ate  of  these 
sodden  grains  during  the  last  days  of 
their  stay  in  this  place  of  refuge,  which 
was,  as  we  remember,  uncovered  to  the 
light  of  heaven  "  in  the  first  month,  on 
the  first  day  of  the  month."  It  seems 
to  be  on  this  account  that  the  Moham- 
medan festival  is  observed  during  the 
first  month  of  their  year. 

I  witnessed  once  or  twice  a  strange 
and  rare  dance  that  I  did  not  at  the  time 
connect  with  the  Ashiira  feast  or  with 
the  story  of  the  animals  saved  in  the 
Ark,  but  which  I  now  imagine  had  its 
origin  in  that.  Several  girls  join  in  it, 
keeping  a  circle,  sometimes  holding 
hands,  sometimes  dancing  apart,  but  all 
moving  in  unison  to  the  sound  of  their 
own  voices,  singing  a  lyrical  accompani- 
ment to  the  clashing  of  castanets  and 
other  instruments  of  the  musicians,  who 
usually  sit  in  a  semicircle  opposite  the 
audience,  whilst  the  dancing  or  play  goes 
on  in  the  middle  of  the  room.  The 
girls  either  move  round  in  a  circle,  or 
retreat  and  advance,  their  movements 
being  uncertain  and  regulated  by  the 
leader — oUsta — or  professor.  At  the  end 
of  every  stanza  comes  a  chorus,  during 
which  the  dancers  fall  on  their  knees, 
stretch  their  necks  out  to  the  greatest 
possible  extent,  and  all  together  imitate 
the  cry  of  some  animal — the  bleating  of 
the  sheep,  or  cooing  of  the  dove.  At  one 
chorus  the  girls  have  to  bring  the  crown 
of  the  head  on  the  floor,  and  with  one 
jerk  send  their  long  hair  out  towards  the 
centre  of  the  circle,  like  so  many  spokes 
of  a  wheel :  this  seemed  to  mean  diving ; 
at  another  part  they  crouch  on  knees  and 
elbows,  croak  like  frogs,  and  make  short 
leaps  under  such  difficulties  as  delight 
to  the  utmost  any  juvenile  lookers-on. 
This  representation  is  a  long  one,  full 
of  exaggerated  movement,  and  must 
greatly  fatigue  the  performers.  It  is 
meant  to  represent  either  the  story  of  the 
Ark  or  that  of  the  Creation. 

The  Mahometan  faith  has  embodied 
many  traditions  of  the  Jews  and  stories 
from  the  Old  Testament.  Mussulmans 
have  a  very  special  reverence  for  the 
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rainbow  as  an  actual  renewal,  whenever 
it  appears,  of  the  promise  of  God  not 
again  to  destroy  the  earth  at  any  time. 
Their  faith  in  it  as  a  distinct  sign  to 
them  is  all  the  more  vivid  from  their 
being  in  most  cases  quite  ignorant  of 
the  natural  causes  which  produce  the 
rainbow ;  in  such  things  they  are,  for  the 
most  part,  like  simple  untaught  children, 
not  looking  for  the  physical  causes  of  the 
phenomena  of  Nature,  but  attributing 
tlie  latter  to  some  unseen  power  in  the 
region  of  the  supernatural.  The  popular 
belief  amongst  the  ignorant  classes  in 
Turkey  respecting  the  cause  of  an  eclipse 
is  an  instance  of  this.  To  the  ordinary 
Turkish  mind  the  darkened  luminary  is 
being  attacked  by  some  evil  spirit  clam- 
bering over  it,  endeavoring  to  quemch 
its  brightness,  and  threatening  its  very 
existence.  Never  shall  I  forget  my  ex- 
treme astonishment,  one  still  wmter  even- 
ing, to  hear  a  sudden  firing  of  guns  and 
a  running  backwards  and  forwards  in 
the  streets,  with  shouting  and  noise,  and 
to  discover  that  all  this  excitement  was 
occasioned  by  the  people  having  per- 
ceived that  the  moon  was  getting  dark- 
ened. The  monster  was  at  its  fell  work 
once  more,  and  must  be  frightened  off ! 
So  those  who  had  them  brought  guns, 
and  discharged  volleys  of  shot  in  the 
direction  of  the  helpless  victim,  and  to 
make  the  defence  more  effective  the 
Imftms  also  discharged  their  fire-arms, 
with  the  same  aim,  from  the  balconies  of 
the  minarets.  The  struggle  was  watched 
with  intense  interest  by  men  "and  boys 
and  poor  women  crowding  below,  and 
by  ladies  and  slaves,  Who  witnessed 
these  proceedings  from  the  hareem  win- 
dows ;  and  tlie  triumph  and  relief  were 
great  when  the  pious  invectives  and 
righteous  missiles  of  the  ImSms  were 
found  to  have  so  far  wrought  terror  in  the 
vampire  that  it  began  slowly  to  relax  its 
hold  on  its  prey,  and  the  moon  gradually 
regained  its  effulgence.  Complacent 
ejaculations  of  victory  followed  exclama- 
tions of  dismay,  and  prayers  of  thanks- 
giving went  forth  from  many  hearts  that 
had  been  beating  with  terror. 

I  found  myself  almost  unable  to  realise 
such  a  state  of  ignorance  and  superstition 
as  could  make  this  perturbation  and  hor- 
ror possible  on  such  an  occasion.  I 
"••lestioned  both  men  and  women  about 
the  men  treated  it  either  as  a  joke  or 


were  reticent,  evidently  holding  the  cus- 
tom as  a  part  of  their  traditions  not  to 
be  interfered  with  ;  the  women  were  gen- 
erally fully  under  the  influence  of  the 
belief,  shrugging  their  shoulders  and 
averring,  /*  It  :must  be  so,  because  the 
Khodjah  tells  us  so."  I  took  some  of 
them  on  one  side  and  demonstrated  the 
causes  of  the  eclipses  by  the  help  of  my 
lamp  and  two  oranges,  and  was  rewarded 
after  one  or  two  essays  by  seeing  very 
intelligent  glances  of  comprehension  pass 
between  the  calphas  who  composed  my 
audience.  **  Aman  !  bou  n6  gheurtchck, 
Cocona  ?"  (Well,  now,  is  that  really  true, 
lady  ?")  they  would  say  to  ms  for  days 
after,  as  they  came  about  me,  bringing 
coffee  or  offering  other  little  services; 
and  I  felt  of  what  infinite  use  simple 
practical  teaching  would  be  to  these  be- 
nighted women. 

As  to  my  pupil,  she  was  simply  ashamed 
that  I  should  know  anything  of  this,  and 
often  tried  to  prevent  my  learning  too 
much  about  her  country  people ;  but 
when  she  found  I  had  made  a  discovery 
involving  some  popular  superstition,  shie 
would  condescend  to  put  it  to  me  in  the 
best  light  it  would  bear,  and  always  fell 
back  on  her  last  defence,  "  You  know,  if 
our  religion  teaches  us  that,  we  cannot 
set  ourselves  against  it." 

**  By  all  means  let  religious  and  super- 
stitious beliefs  hold  a  place  apart  in  your 
minds,"  was  the  only  possible  rejoinder ; 
"  but  at  least  try  to  get  common-sense 
notions  of  scientific  truths  as  the  very 
first  ground-work  of  anything  like  real 
education."  And  on  that  understanding 
we  made  a  compromise  on  the  question, 
Does  the  sun  revolve  round  the  earth,  or 
the  earth  around  the  sun  ?  The  great 
centra]  truth  of  mathematical  astronomy, 
as  regards  our  universe,  is  no  doubt  be- 
lieved in  by  a  few  enlightened  Turks,  but 
it  is  one  which  can  only  be  received  with 
great  difficulty  by  the  bulk  of  the  people. 
There  are  two  terms  which  render  the 
verb  "  to  eclipse ;"  kararimak,  to  black- 
en, used  by  the  common  people,  and 
guHchmek^  to  pass ;  whilst ^//xr^M  tauioul'- 
mace,  at  toutoulmace,  mean  the  "catching" 
of  the  sun,  the  "  catching  "  of  the  mooa 
together,  and  khousouSy  eclipse,  refers,  I 
believe,  to  the  passing  the  ecliptic. 
Whatever  may  be  implied  in  these  terms, 
it  does  not  do  away  with  the  fact  that  in 
the  last  chapter  but  one  of  the   Kozmn 
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there  is  a  special  prayer  to  be  preserved 
from  the  mischief  of  the  moon  when  she 
is  eclipsed.  And  this  and  the  last  chap- 
ter are  constantly  repeated  by  Mussul- 
mans as  a  sure  preservative  against  mag- 
ical lunar  influences,  evil  spirits,  and  the 
powers  of  darkness. 

The  Crescent  is  not  a  chance  repre- 
sentation or  symbol  of  the  Mohammedan 
faith  ;  the  new  moon  is  inseparably  con- 
nected in  the  Mussulman  mind  with  spe- 
cial acts  of  devotion ;  its  appearance  is 
watched  for  with  eager  expectancy,  and 
the  moment  the  eye .  lights  on  the  slight 
thread  of  silver  in  the  western  twilight  it 
remains   fixed   there  whilst  prayers   of 
thanksgiving  and  praise  are  offered,  the 
hands  being  held  up  by  the  face,  the 
palms  upward  and  open,  and  afterwards 
passed  three  times  over  the  visage,  the 
gaze   still   remaining    immovable.     The 
eyes  are  snatched  off,  if  possible,  to  be 
turned  straight  on  some  "  lucky"  face  or 
precious  object.     A   fond  mother  will 
send  for  her  child  to  be  near  at  hand  be- 
fore she  takes  her  first  look  at  the  new 
moon,  and  as  she  concludes  her  prayer 
she  will  look  into  its  eyes  and  kiss  it : 
but  not  its  eye-lids ;  that  would  be  a 
sure  sign  that  the  two  would  shortly  be 
parted.      Favorite    slaves  would  cover 
their  faces  till  they  could  find  the  young 
and  beautiful  princess,  and  then,  as  they 
looked  into  her  eyes,  would  make  their 
apology,  which  was  sure  to  be  accepted. 
I  was  in  request  for  the  same  purpose, 
and  one  room  I  inhabited,  in  the  heart 
of  Stamboul,  was  besieged  at  the  new 
moon  by  those  who  held  the  superstition 
that  it  was  unlucky  to  see  it  through 
glass,  and  who  flocked  to  my  three  win- 
dows because  they  had  no  kaff^s,  and 
could  be  thrown  up  (for  they  looked  into 
a  narrow  court,  and  could  not  be  seen 
from  the  street).     I  could  not  find  it  in 
my  heart  to  rebuff  these  poor  girls,  whilst 
I  smiled  at  their  superstitious  observ- 
ances ;  and  I  gave  permission  to  relay 
after  relay  of  those  who  asked  leave  to 
station  themselves  at  my  windows  and 
look  straight  from  the  moon   into  my 
face.     "  Who  can  bring  us  better  luck 
than  you  ?"  they  would  say  ;  "  you  wish 
good  to  every  one,  and  you  are  not  a 
Slave,'' 

At  the  Equinox  the  Turks  hold  a  festi- 
val for  the  inauguration  of  spring.  How 
far  it  is  a  religious    festival  I  cannot 


say ;  it  seemed  to  me  to  be  observed 
quite  simply,  with  social  rejoicings  and 
holiday  feeling,  such  as  mark  New  Year's 
Day  amongst  us.  In  March  people  are 
still  in  their  town  houses  in  Stamboul, 
but  if  the  day  is  fine  they  are  not  content 
to  let  it  pass  without  making  an  excur- 
sion into  the  country.  The  Turkish 
quarter  of  the  town,  when  the  season  is 
sufficiently  advanced,  is  very  beautiful 
when  one  gets,  as  I  did,  a  bird's-eye  view 
of  its  many  gardens  decked  in  spring 
green  ;  it  has  indeed  hardly  the  appear- 
ance of  a  town,  but  of  one  immense  gar- 
den, in  which  grow  up  picturesquely 
tumble-down  houses,  ivy-clad  walls,  dome- 
covered  mosques,  and  shaft-like  mina- 
rets ;  whilst  to  the  west  lies  the  Sea  of 
Mannora,  calm  as  a  lake  and  bright  as 
a  mirror  in  the  clear  morning  light. 
Seen  from  the  narrow,  dusty  streets,  a 
visitor  to  Stamboul  at  this  season  knows 
nothing  of  its  loveliness,  and  from  few 
of  the  houses  have  the  inhabitants  so  ex- 
tensive a  view  as  that  which  fortunately 
fell  to  my  lot.  It  has  often  indemnified 
me  for  a  residence  on  that  side  of  the 
Golden  Horn. 

At  the  Ev'veV  Bahar,  or  Spring-tide, 
all  the  Turks  seem  to  participate  in  a 
certain  feeling  of  all  ^gresse.  "  To-mor- 
row it  will  be  spring  !'*  they  say,  as  they 
hasten  to  make  preparations  for  passing 
a  few  days  at  the  yali  (sea-side  house), 
or  kiosk,  or  tchifllik.  I  came  to  regard 
March  the  21st  as  a  day  on  which  a  sud- 
den flitting  might  be  looked  for,  and 
was  careful  to  have  my  own  packages 
ready  at  a  moment's  notice,  for  the  no- 
madic habits  of  the  Turks  cling  to  them 
to  this  day,  and  urge  them  to  sudden 
change  of  place  and  scene.  For  some  long 
time  they  will  remain  under  the  influence 
of  a  contemplative  mood,  quite  content 
in  their  enclosed  houses,  provided  they 
are  seated  cross-legged  on  a  soft  divan, 
their  rosary  in  one  hand  and  the  jasmin 
rod  of  their  long  pipe  in  the  other; 
seated  thus,  men  and  women  seem  to 
make  it  the  business  of  existence  to  re- 
flect on  life  in  general  with  a  sublime  in- 
difference to  everything  in  particular. 
This  may  be  a  very  pleasant  way  of  pass- 
ing one's  time,  but  the  most  indolent  and 
indifferent  must  sooner  or  later  grow 
weary  of  it.  And  that  is  what  actually  hap- 
pens to  the  Turks,  both  men  and  women. 
A  sudden  desire  for  activity,  for  change 
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of  scene,  for  life  in  the  open  air,  comes 
upon  them.  As  few  of  them  have  any 
busy  occupation  in  ihe  way  of  trade  or 
art,  this  sudden  impulse  to  be  employed 
finds  vent  for  the  most  part  in  "  moving" 
— the  making  up  of  effects  into  square 
bundles  (large  and  small  bogtchas^  or 
silk  covers,  are  always  kept  ready  for 
this  purpose) — and  in  going  off  out  of 
the  circumscribed  space  of  hareem  or 
salaamlik  to  some  almost  empty  country 
house,  where  they  establish  themselves 
for  a  few  days,  with  the  barest  neces- 
saries of  life,  and  pass  their  time  in  walk- 
ing or  riding  on  the  hill  sides,  or  in  their 
gardens.  Turkish  women  are  passion- 
ately fond  of  flowers,  and  it  is  cruel  that 
the  circumstances  of  their  lives  withhold 
from  them,  for  the  most  part,  the  inno- 
cent pleasure  and  healthful  recreation  of 
cultivating  them  themselves;  till  about 
four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  women 
of  the  house  in  which  I  was  remained 
under  lock  and  key,  and  had  not  the  lib- 
erty to  go  into  their  own  gardens.  The 
rigor  of  these  restrictions  is  somewhat 
relaxed  at  the  Ev'vel'  Bahar,  and  people 
either  go  out  visiting  or  receive  friends 
at  their  own  house.  This  brings  in  quite 
another  system  of  hospitality  than  any 
we  could  tolerate,  since  one  may  have  a 
whole  family — ^mothers,  daughters,  chil- 
dren, babies,  slaves — quartered  on  one  in 
the  most  unexpected  way,  if  once  the 
affliction  of  ennui  has  seized  them  at 
home. 

Of  all  days  in  the  year  the  first  morn- 
ing of  spring  must  be  honored  by  early 
rising  and  an  earnest  spirit  of  gratitude 
for  existence.  With  day-break  or  soon 
after,  the  faithful  Mussulman  will  hasten 
to  spread  his  hands  abroad  under  the 
morning  sky ;  if  a  light  spring  rain 
should  happen  to  be  falling  at  the  time, 
it  is  not  to  be  avoided,  but  welcomed 
and  praised  as  a  source  of  the  earth's 
fertility.  I  was  one  of  a  riding  party, 
made  on  the  occasion  of  the  EvVel'  Ba- 
har, when  we  were  caught  in  a  heavy 
shower,  and  glad  to  seek  shelter  under 
some  fine  trees,  at  the  very  door  of  one 
of  the  Sultan's  kiosks,  on  the  road  below 
Tchamlidjah  Teppesee,  a  hill  famous  for 
an  extensive  but  distant  view  of  Stam- 
boul,  Galata,  and  the  Golden  Horn, 
whilst  the  Princes  Islands  in  the  Mar- 
mora lie  to  the  left  and  the  Bosphorus 


glistens  to  the  right.  The  rain  poured 
down  in  a  joyous,  tumultuous  way,  and 
filled  the  valley  with  a  silvery  mist-like 
vapor  rising  from  the  warm  earth.  In 
such  rain  one  was  not  likely  to  reach 
home  without  a  thorough  wetting ;  but 
the  prospect  made  nobody  gloomy. 
Content  beamed  on  the  faces  of  the 
effendis,  who  were  snugly  ensconced  on 
wooden  stools  under  broad  umbrellas, 
sipping  coffee — on  those  of  the  kahvi* 
geeSy  who  were  running  to  and  fro  in  the 
rain,  and  could  scarcely  keep  their  sput- 
tering fire  alight — on  the  faces  of  the 
itinerant  shakirgee^  whose  light  tray  of 
sweetmeats  was  getting  deluged  with 
rain-water — on  that  of  the  beghirgee^ 
whose  hope  of  being  hired  was  on  the 
wane.  One  came  here  and  there  on 
groups  of  khauums  dripping  wet,  yash- 
maks and  all,  trying  to  shelter  themselves 
under  the  thick  holly-bushes  of  the 
hedges;  yet  they  too  repressed  every 
expression  of  discomfort  and  annoyance, 
because  this  was  the  EvVel'  Bahar,  and 
all  wore  smiling,  grateful  looks,  uttering 
from  time  to  time  ejaculations  of  thanks- 
giving and  praise. 

One  of  the  Turkish  practices  at  Spring- 
tide is  very  curious.  The  hour  and  min- 
ute and  second  at  which  the  sun  crosses 
the  equator  are  strictly  calculated,  and 
this  instant  has  to  be  observed  in  a  spe- 
cial manner.  All  the  persons  of  a  house- 
hold must  be  ready  to  partake  at  the 
given  moment  of  a  compound  which  is 
supposed  to  insure  them  health  for  the 
next  twelve  months.  The  medicine,  or 
charm,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  is  brought 
into  the  houses  with  some  ceremony ;  it 
is  in  small  round  glasses,  something  like 
finger-glasses  with  a  cover,  that  are  tied 
u])  in  green  gauze,  sealed  and  labeled 
with  a  huge  heart-shaped  label  bearing 
directions  in  gilt  letters  as  to  the  precise 
instant  at  which  the  seal  should  be  broken 
and  those  standing  by  should  dip  their 
spoons  in  and  eat  to  the  health  of 
body  and  mind.  The  preparation  looks 
remarkably  like  small  garnet  beads  stick- 
ing together  in  uneven  blocks,  and  has 
a  dark  crystallised  appearance.  I  was 
told  one  ingredient  was  the  flower  of  the 
aloes  that  blooms  but  once  in  a  hundred 
years,  and  that  the  name  of  the  com- 
pound is  Nei^rooze-ci-ah.  Watches  had 
been   set  with  the  greatest  exactitude 
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over-night,  and  were  placed  with  the  jar 
and  spoons  on  little  trays  in  every  room, 
and  one  was  brought  to  mine  also,  where 
a  few  visitors  congregated  to  partake 
with  me.  The  taste,  if  I  remember 
rightly,  was  sweet  but  slightly  acrid,  and 


each  person  took  but  a  very  small  por- 
tion, all  dipping  together  exactly  at  8h. 
36m.  IDS.  (a.m.),  Frank  time,  or  2h.  36' 
30'  (Turkish  time),  of  March  the  21st, 
1872 . — Cornhill  Magazine, 
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BY    RICHARD   A.    PROCTOR,    B.A.,    F.R.S. 


Within  the  last  few  weeks  news  has 
arrived  of  a  catastrophe  the  effects  of 
which  must  in  all  probability  have  been 
disastrous,  not  to  a  district,  or  a  country, 
or  a  continent,  or  even  a  world,  but  to  a 
whole  system  of  worlds.  The  catas- 
trophe happened  many  years  ago — prob- 
ably at  least  a  hundred — yet  the  messen- 
ger who  brought  the  news  has  not  been 
idle  on  his  way,  but  has  sped  along  at  a 
rate  which  would  suffice  to  circle  this 
earth  eight  times  in  the  course  of  a  sec- 
ond. That  messenger  has  had,  however, 
to  traverse  millions  of  millions  of  miles, 
and  only  reached  our  earth  last  Novem- 
ber. The  news  he  brought  was  that  a 
sun  like  our  own  was  in  conflagration ; 
and  on  a  closer  study  of  his  message 
something  was  learned  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  conflagration,  and  a  few  facts 
tending  to  throw  liglit  on  the  question 
(somewhat  interesting  to  ourselves) 
whether  our  own  sun  is  likely  to  undergo 
a  similar  mishap  at  any  time.  What 
would  happen  if  he  did,  we  know 
already.  The  sun  which  has  just  met 
with  this  disaster — that  is,  which  so  suf- 
fered a  few  generations  ago — blazed  out 
for  a  time  with  several  hundred  times  its 
former  lustre.  If  our  sun  were  to  in- 
crease as  greatly  in  light  and  heat,  the 
creatures  on  the  side  of  our  earth  turned 
towards  him  at  the  time  would  be  de- 
stroyed in  an  instant.  Those  on  the 
dark  or  night  hemisphere  would  not 
have  to  wait  for  their  turn  till  the  earth, 
by  rotating,  carried  them  into  view  of 
the  destroying  sun.  In  much  briefer 
space  the  effect  of  his  new  fires  would 
be  felt  all  over  the  earth's  surface.  The 
heavens  would  be  dissolved  and  the  ele- 
ments would  melt  with  fervent  heat.  In 
fact  no  description  of  such  a  catastrophe, 
as  affecting  the  night  half  of  the  earth, 
could  possibly  be  more  effective  and  po- 
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etical  than  St.  Peter's  account  of  the  day 
of  the  Lord  coming  '  as  a  thief  in  the 
night ;  in  the  which  the  heavens  shall 
pass  away  with  a  great  noise,  and  the 
elements  shall  melt  with  fervent  heat,  the 
earth  also  and  the  works  that  are  therein 
being  burned  up ; '  though  I  imagine  the 
apostle  would  have  been  scarce  prepared 
to  admit  that  the  earth  was  in  danger 
from  a  solar  conflagration.  Indeed,  ac- 
cording to  another  account,  the  sun  was 
to  be  turned  into  darkness  and  the  moon 
into  blood,  before  that  great  and  notable 
day  of  the  Lord  came — a  description 
corresponding  well  with  solar  and  lunar 
eclipses,  the  most  noteworthy  '  signs  in 
the  heavens,'  but  agreeing  very  ill  with 
the  outburst  of  a  great  solar  conflagra- 
tion. 

Before  proceeding  to  inquire  into  the 
singular  and  significant  circumstances 
of  the  recent  outburst,  it  may  be  found 
interesting  to  inquire  briefly  into  the  re- 
cords which  astronomy  has  preserved 
of  similar  catastrophes  in  former  years. 
These  may  be  compared  to  the  records 
of  accidents  on  the  various  railway  lines 
in  a  country  or  continent.  Those  other 
suns  which  we  call  stars  are  engines 
working  the  mighty  mechanism  of  plan- 
etary systems,  as  our  sun  maintains  the 
energies  of  our  own  system ;  and  it  is  a 
matter  of  some  interest  to  us  to  inquire 
in  how  many  cases,  among  the  many 
suns  within  the  range  of  vision,  destruct- 
ive explosions  occur.  We  may  take  the 
opportunity,  later,  to  inquire  into  the 
number  of  cases  in  which  the  machinery 
of  solar  systems  appears  to  have  broken 
down. 

The  first  case  of  a  solar  conflagration 
on  record  is  that  of  the  new  star  ob- 
served by  Hipparchus  some  2,000  years 
ago.  In  his  time,  and  indeed  until  quite 
recently,  an  object  of  this  kind  was  called 
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a  new  star,  or  a  temporary  star.  But  we 
now  know  that  when  a  star  makes  its  ap- 
pearance where  none  had  before  been 
visible,  what  has  really  happened  has 
been  that  a  star  too  remote  to  be  seen 
has  become  visible  through  some  rapid 
increase  of  splendor.  When  the  new 
splendor  dies  out  again,  it  is  not  that  a 
star  has  ceased  to  exist ;  but  simply  that 
a  faint  star  which  had  increased  greatly 
in  lustre  has  resumed  its  original  condi- 
tion. Hipparchus's  star  must  have  been 
a  remarkable  object,  for  it  was  visible  in 
full  daylight,  whence  we  may  infer  that 
it  was  many  times  brighter  than  the  blaz- 
ing Dog-star.  It  is  interesting  in  the 
history  of  science,  as  having  led  Hippar- 
chus  to  draw  up  a  catalogue  of  stars  the 
first  on  record.  Some  moderns,  being 
sceptical,  rejected  this  story  as  a  fiction  ; 
but  Biot  examining  Chinese  Chronicles  * 
relating  to  the  times  of  Hipparchus,  finds 
that  in  134  B.C.  (about  nine  years  before 
the  date  of  Hipparchus's  catalogue)  a  new 
star  was  recorded  as  having  appeared  in 
the  constellation  Scorpio. 

The  next  new  star  (that  is,  stellar  con- 
flagration) on  record  is  still  more  inter- 
esting, as  there  appears  some  reason  for 
believing  that  before  long  we  may  see 
another  outburst  of  the  same  star.  In 
the  years  945,  1264,  and  1572,  brilliant 
stars  appeared  in  the  region  of  the  heav- 
ens between  Cepheus  and  Cassiopeia. 
Sir  J.  Herschel  remarks,  that,  *  from  the 
imperfect  account  we  have  of  the  places 
of  the  two  earlier,  as  compared  with  that 
of  the  last,  which  was  well  determined, 
as  well  as  from  the  tolerably  near  coin- 
cidence of  the  intervals  of  their  appear- 
ance, we  may  suspect  them,  with  Good- 


*  Chinese  chronicles  contain  other  refer- 
ences to  new  stars.  The  annals  of  Ma-touan- 
lin,  which  contain  the  official  records  of  re- 
markable appearances  in  the  heavens,  include 
some  phenomena  which  manifestly  belong  to 
this  class.  Thus  they  record  that  in  the  year 
173  a  star  appeared  between  the  stars  which 
mark  the  hind  feet  of  the  Centaur.  This  star 
remained  visible  from  December  in  that  year 
until  July  in  the  next  (about  the  same  time  as 
Tycho  Brahe's  and  Kepler's  new  stars,  pre- 
sently to  be  described).  Another  star,  as- 
signed by  these  annals  to  the  year  loii,  seems 
to  be  the  same  as  a  star  referred  to  by  Hcpi- 
dannus  as  appearing  a.d.  1012.  It  was  of  ex- 
traordinar>'  brilliancy,  and  remained  visible 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  heavens  during 
three  months.  The  annals  of  Ma-touan-lin 
assign  to  it  a  position  low  down  in  Sagittarius. 


ricke,  to  be  pne  and  the  same  star,  with 
a  period  of  312  or  perhaps  of  156  3*ears/ 
The  latter  period  may  very  reasonably 
be  rejected,  as  one  can  perceive  no  rea- 
son why  the  intermediate  returns  of  the 
star  to  visibility  should  have  been  over- 
looked, the  star  having  appeared  in  a 
region  which  never  sets.  It  is  to  be 
noted  that,  the  period  from  945  to  1264 
being  319  years,  and  that  from  1264  to 
3572  only  308  years,  the  period  of  this 
star  (if  Goodricke  is  correct  in  suppos- 
ing the  three  outbursts  to  have  occurred 
in  the  same  star)  would  seem  to  be 
diminishing.  At  any  time,  then,  this  star 
might  now  blaze  out  in  the  region  be- 
tween Cassiopeia  and  Cepheus,  for  more 
than  304  years  have  already  passed  since 
its  last  outburst. 

As  the  appearance  of  a  new  star  led 
Hipparchus  to  undertake  the  formation 
of  his  famous  catalogue,  so  did  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  star  in  Cassiopeia,  in 
1572,  lead  the  Danish  astronomer  Tycho 
Brahe  to  construct  a  new  and  enlarged 
catalogue.  (This,  be  it  remembered,  was 
before  the  invention  of  the  telescope.) 
Returning  one  evening  (November  ix, 
1572,  old  style)  from  his  laboratory  to 
his  dwelling-house,  he  found,  says  Sir  J. 
Herschel,  *a  group  of  country  people 
gazing  at  a  star,  which  he  was  sure  did 
not  exist  an  hour  before.  This  was  the 
star  in  question.' 

The  description  of  the  star  and  its 
various  changes  is  more  interesting  at 
the  present  time,  when  the  true  na- 
ture of  these  phenomena  is  understood* 
than  it  was  even  in  the  time  when 
the  star  was  blazing  in  the  firmament. 
It  will  be  gathered  from  that  descrip- 
tion and  from  what  I  shall  have  to  say 
further  on  about  the  results  of  recent 
observations  on  less  splendid  new  stars, 
that,  if  this  star  should  reappear  in  the 
next  few  years,  our  observers  will  proba- 
bly be  able  to  obtain  very  important  in- 
formation from  it.  The  message  from  it 
will  be  much  fuller  and  more  distinct 
than  any  we  have  yet  received  from  such 
stars,  though  we  have  learned  quite 
enough  to  remain  in  no  sort  of  doubt  as 
to  their  general  nature. 

The  star  remained  visible,  we  learn, 
about  sixteen  months,  during  which  time 
it  kept  its  place  in  the  heavens  without 
the  least  variation.  '  It  had  all  the  radi- 
ance of  the  fixed  stars,  and  twinkled  like 
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them  ;  and  was  in  all  respects  like  Sinus, 
except  that  it  surpassed  Sirius  in  bright- 
ness and  magnitude.'  It  appeared  larger 
than  Jupiter,  which  was  at  that  time  at 
his  brightest,  and  was  scarcely  inferior 
to  Venus.  //  did  not  acquire  this  lustre 
gradually^  but  shone  forth  at  once  of  its 
full  size  and  brightness,  *  as  if,'  said  the 
chroniclers  of  the  time,  *  it  had  been  of 
instantaneous  creation.*  For  three  weeks 
it  shone  with  full  splendor,  during  which 
time  it  could  be  seen  at  noonday  *  by 
those  who  had  good  eyes,  and  knew 
where  to  look  for  it.*  But  before  it  had 
been  seen  a  month,  it  became  visibly 
smaller,  and  from  the  middle  of  Decem- 
ber 1572  till  March  1574,  when  it  en- 
tirely disappeared,  it  continually  dimin- 
ished in  magnitude.  *  As  it  decreased 
in  size,  it  varied  in  color,  at  first  its  light 
was  white  and  extremely  bright ;  it  then 
became  yellowish  ;  afterwards  of  a  ruddy 
color  like  Mars ;  and  finished  with  a 
pale  livid  white  resembling  the  color  of 
Saturn.'  All  the  details  of  this  account 
should  be  very  carefully  noted.  It  will 
presently  be  seen  that  they  are  highly 
characteristic. 

Those  who  care  to  look  occasionally 
at  the  heavens  to  know  whether  this  star 
has  returned  to  view  may  be  interested 
to  learn  whereabouts  it  should  be  looked 
for.  The  place  may  be  described  as 
close  to  the  back  of  the  star-gemmed 
chair  in  which  Cassiopeia  is  supposed  to 
sit — a  little  to  the  left  of  the  seat  of  the 
chair,  supposing  the  chair  to  be  looked 
at  in  its  normal  position.  But  as  Cassi- 
opeia's chair  is  always  inverted  when  the 
constellation  is  most  conveniently  placed 
for  observation,  and  indeed  as  nine- 
tenths  of  those  who  know  the  constella- 
tion suppose  the  chair's  legs  to  be  the 
back,  and  vice  versdy  it  may  be  useful  to 
mention  that  the  star  was  placed  some- 
what thus  with  respect  to  the  straggling 
W  formed  by  the  five  chief  stars  of  Cas- 
siopeia. There  is  a  star  not  very  far  , 
from  the  place  here  indicated,  but  V\/ 
rather  nearer  to  the  middle  angle  of  the 
W.  This,  however,  is  not  a  bright  star  ; 
and  cannot  possibly  be  mistaken  for  the 
expected  visitant.  (The  place  of  Tycho's 
star  is  indicated  in  my  School  Star-Atlas 
and  also  in  my  larger  Library  Atlas. 
The  same  remark  applies  to  both  the 
new  stars  in  the  Serpent-Bearer,  presently 
to  be  described.) 


In  August  1596  the  astronomer  Fabri- 
cius  observed  a  new  star  in  the  neck  of 
the  Whale,  which  also  after  a  time  disap- 
peared. It  was  not  noticed  again  till  the 
year  1637,  when  an  observer  rejoicing  in 
the  name  of  Phocyllides  Holwarda  ob- 
served it,  and,  keeping  a  watch,  after  it 
had  vanished,  upon  the  place  where  it 
had  appeared,  saw  it  again  come  into 
view  nine  months  after  its  disappearance. 
Since  then,  it  has  been  known  as  a  vari- 
able star  with  a  period  of  about  331 
days,  8  hours.  It  shines  at  its  brightest 
as  a  star  of  the  second  magnitude ;  and 
it  indicates  a  somewhat  singular  remiss- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  astronomers  of 
former  days,  that  a  star  shining  so  con- 
spicuously for  a  fortnight,  once  in  each 
period  of  33  li  days,  should  for  so  many 
years  have  remained  undetected.  It 
may,  perhaps,  be  thought  that,  noting 
this,  I  should  withdraw  the  objection 
raised  above  against  Sir  J.  Herschel's 
idea  that  the  star  in  Cassiopeia  may  re- 
turn to  view  once  in  156  years,  instead 
of  once  in  312  years.  But  there  is  a 
great  difference  between  a  star  which  at 
its  brightest  shines  only  as  a  second- 
magnitude  star,  so  that  it  has  twenty  or 
thirty  companions  of  equal  or  greater 
lustre  above  the  horizon  along  with  it, 
and  a  star  which  surpasses  three  fold  the 
splendid  Sirius.  We  have  seen  that  even 
in  Tycho  Brahe's  day,  when  probably 
the  stars  were  not  nearly  so  well  known 
by  the  community  at  large,  the  new  star 
in  Cassiopeia  had  not  shone  an  hour  be- 
fore the  country  people  were  gazing  at  it 
with  wonder.  Besides,  Cassiopeia  and 
the  Whale  are  constellations  very  differ- 
ent in  position.  The  familiar  stars  of 
Cassiopeia  are  visible  on  every  clear 
night,  for  they  never  set.  The  stars  of 
the  Whale,  at  least  of  the  part  to  which 
the  wonderful  variable  star  belongs,  are 
below  the  horizon  during  rather  more 
than  half  the  twenty-four  hours ;  and  a 
new  star  there  would  be  noticed,  proba- 
bly (unless  of  exceeding  splendor),  if  it 
chanced  to  appear  durmg  that  part  of 
the  year  when  the  Whale  is  high  above 
the  horizon  between  eventide  and  mid- 
night, or  in  the  autumn  and  early  winter. 

It  Is  a  noteworthy  circumstance  about 
the  variable  star  in  the  Whale,  deservedly 
called  Mira,  or  the  Wonderful,  that  it 
does  not  always  return  to  the  same  de- 
gree of  brightness.    Sometimes  it  has 
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been  a  very  bright  second-magnitude 
star  when  at  its  brightest,  at  others  it 
has  barely  exceeded  the  third  magni- 
tude. Heveh'us  relates  that  during  the 
four  years  between  October  1672  and 
December  1676,  Mira  did  not  show  her- 
self at  all !  As  this  star  fades  out,  it 
changes  in  color  from  white  to  red. 

Towards  the  end  of  September  1604, 
a  new  star  made  its  appearance  in  the 
constellation  Ophiuchus,  or  the  Serpent - 
Bearer.  Its  place  was  near  the  heel  of 
the  right  foot  of  *  Ophiuchus  large.* 
Kepler  tells  us  that  it  had  no  hair  or 
tail,  and  was  certainly  not  a  comet. 
Moreover,  like  the  other  fixed  stars,  it 
kej)t  its  place  unchanged,  showing  un- 
mistakably that  it  belonged  to  the  star- 
depths,  not  to  nearer  regions.  *  It  was 
exactly  like  one  of  the  stars,  except  that 
in  the  vividness  of  its  lustre,  and  the 
quickness  of  its  sparkling,  it  exceeded 
anything  that  he  had  ever  seen  before. 
It  was  every  moment  changing  into  some 
of  the  colors  of  the  rainbow,  as  yellow, 
orange,  puqjle,  and  red ;  though  it  was 
generally  white  when  it  was  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  vapors  of  the  horizon.' 
In  fact,  these  changes  of  color  must  not 
be  regarded  as  indicating  aught  but  the 
star's  superior  brightness.  Every  very 
bright  star,  when  close  to  the  horizon, 
shows  these  colors,  and  so  much  the  more 
distinctly  as  the  star  is  the  brighter. 
Sirius,  which  surpasses  the  brightest 
stars  of  the  northern  hemisphere  full 
four  times  in  lustre,  shows  these  changes 
of  color  so  conspicuously  that  they  were 
regarded  as  specially  characteristic  of 
this  star,  insomuch  that  Homer  speaks 
of  Sirius  (not  by  name,  but  as  the  star  of 
autumn)  shining  most  beautifully  when 
laved  of  ocean  s  wave — that  is,  when 
close  to  the  horizon.  And  our  own 
poet,  Tennyson,  following  the  older  poet, 
sings  how 

the  fiery  Sirius  alters  hue, 
And  bickers  into  red  and  emerald. 

The  new  star  was  brighter  than  Sirius, 
and  was  about  five  degrees  lower  down, 
when  at  its  highest  above  the  horizon, 
than  Sirius  when  /le  culminates.  Five 
degrees  being  equal  to  nearly  ten  times 
the  apparent  diameter  of  the  moon,  it 
will  be  seen  how  much  more  favorable 
the  conditions  were  in  the  case  of  Kep- 
ler's star  for  those  colored  scintillations 


which  characterised  that  orb.  Sirius 
never  rises  very  high  above  the  horizon. 
In  fact,  at  his  highest  (near  midnight  in 
winter,  and,  of  course,  near  midday  in 
summer)  he  is  about  as  high  above  the 
horizon  as  the  sun  at  mid-day  in  the  first 
week  in  February.  Kepler's  star's  great- 
est height  above  the  horizon  was  little 
more  than  three-fourths  of  this,  or  equal 
to  about  the  sun's  elevation  at  midday 
on  January  13  or  14  in  any  year. 

Like  Tycho  Brahe's  star,  Kepler's  was 
brighter  even  than  Jupiter,  and  only  fell 
short  of  Venus  in  splendor.  It  1  pre- 
served its  lustre  for  about  three  weeks, 
after  which  time  it  gradually  grew  fainter 
and  fainter  until  some  time  between  Oc- 
tober 1605  and  February  1606,  when  it 
disappeared.  The  exact  day  is  unknown, 
as  during  that  interval  the  constellation 
of  the  Serpent-Bearer  is  above  the  hori- 
zon in  the  daytime  only.  But  in  Febru- 
ary 1606,  when  it  again  became  possible 
to  look  for  the  new  star  in  the  night- 
time, it  had  vanished.  It  probably  con- 
tinued to  glow  with  sufficient  lustre  to 
have  remained  visible,  but  for  the  veil  of 
light  under  which  the  sun  concealed  it, 
for  about  sixteen  months  altogether.  In 
fact,  it  seems  very  closely  to  have  resem- 
bled Tycho's  star,  not  only  in  appear- 
ance and  in  the  degree  of  its  greatest 
brightness,  but  in  the  duration  of  its  vis- 
ibility. 

In  the  year  1670  a  new  star  appeared 
in  the  constellation  Cygnus,  attaining  the 
third  magnitude.  It  remained  visible, 
but  not  with  this  lustre,  for  nearly  two 
years.  After  it  had  faded  almost  out  of 
view,  it  flickered  up  again  for  a  while, 
but  soon  after  it  died  out,  so  as  to  be 
entirely  invisible.  Whether  a  powerful 
telescope  would  still  have  shown  it  is 
uncertain,  but  it  seems  extremely  proba- 
ble. It  may  be,  indeed,  that  this  new 
star  in  the  Swan  is  the  same  which  has 
made  its  appearance  within  the  last  few 
weeks ;  but  on  this  point  the  evidence  is 
uncertain. 

On  April  28,  1848,  Mr.  Hind  (Super- 
intendent of  the  Nautical  Almanac,  and 
discoverer  of  ten  new  members  of  the 
solar  system)  noticed  a  new  star  of  the 
fifth  magnitude  in  the  Serpent-Bearer, 
but  in  quite  another  part  of  that  large 
constellation  than  had  been  occupied  by ' 
Kepler's  star.  A  few  weeks  later,  i 
rose  to  the  fourth  magnitude.    But  after- 
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wards  its  light  diminished  until  it  became 
invisible  to  ordinary  eyesight.  It  did 
not  vanish  utterly,  however.  It  is  still 
visible  with  telescopic  power,  shining  as 
a  star  of  the  eleventh  magnitude,  that  is, 
five  magnitudes  below  the  faintesc  star 
discernible  with  the  unaided  eye. 

This  is  the  first  new  star  which  has 
been  kept  in  view  since  its  apparent  cre- 
ation. But  we  are  now  approaching  the 
time  when  it  was  found  that  as  so-called 
new  stars  continue  in  existence*  long 
after  they  have  disappeared  from  view, 
so  also  they  are  not  in  reality  new,  but 
were  in  existence  long  before  they  be- 
came visible  to  the  naked  eye. 

On  May  12,  1866,  shortly  before  mid- 
night, Mr.  Birmingham,  of  Tuam,  noticed 
a  star  of  the  second  magnitude  in  the 
Northern  Crown,  where  hitherto  no  star 
visible  to  the  naked  eye  had  been  known. 
Dr.  Schmidt,  of  Athens,  who  had  been 
observing  that  region  of  the  heavens  the 
same  night,  was  certain  that  up  to  11 
P.M.,  Athens  local  time,  there  was  no 
star  above  the  fourth  magnitude  in  the 
place  occupied  by  the  new  star.  So 
that,  if  this  negative  evidence  can  be  im- 
plicitly relied  on,  the  new  star  must  have 
sprung  at  least  from  the  fourth,  and  prob- 
ably from  a  much  lower  magnitude,  to 
the  second,  in  less  than  three  hours — 
eleven  o'clock  at  Athens  corresponding 
to  about  nine  o'clock  by  Irish  railway 
time.  A  Mr.  Barker,  of  London,  Cana- 
da, put  forward  a  claim  to  having  seen 
the  new  star  as  early  as  May  4 — a  claim 
not  in  the  least  worth  investigating,  so 
far  as  the  credit  of  first  seeing  the  new 
star  is  concerned,  but  exceedingly  im- 
portant in  its  bearing  on  the  nature  of 
the  outburst  affecting  the  star  in  Corona. 
It  is  unpleasant  to  have  to  throw  dis- 
credit on  any  definite  assertion  of  facts  ;. 
unfortunately,  however,  Mr.  Barker, 
when  his  claim  was  challenged,  laid  be- 
fore Mr.  Stone,  of  the  Greenwich  Ob- 
servatory, records  so  very  definite  of  ob- 
servations made  on  May  4,  8,  9,  and  10, 
that  we  have  no  choice  but  either  to  ad- 
mit these  observations,  or  to  infer  that 
he  fell  under  the  delusive  effects  of  a 
very  singular  trick  of  memory.  He 
mentions  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Stone  that 
he  had  sent  full  particulars  of  his  obser- 
vations on  those  early  dates  to  Professor 
Watson,  of  Ann  Arbor  University,  on 
May  1 7 ;  but  (again  unfortunately)  in- 


stead of  leaving  that  letter  to  tell  its  own 
story  in  Professor  Watson's  hands,  he 
asked  Professor  Watson  to  return  it  to 
him  :  so  that  when  Mr.  Stone  very  natu- 
rally asked  Professor  Watson  to  furnisii 
a  copy  of  this  important  letter.  Professor 
Watson  had  to  reply,  '  About  a  month 
ago,  Mr.  Barker  applied  to  me  for  this 
letter,  and  I  returned  it  to  him,  as  re- 
quested, without  preserving  a  copy.  I 
can,  however/  he  proceeded,  *  state  posi- 
tively that  he  did  not  mention  any  actual 
observation  earlier  than  May  14.  He 
said  he  thought  he  had  noticed  a  strange 
star  in  the  Crown  about  two  weeks  be- 
fore the  date  of  his  first  observation — 
May  14 — but  not  particularly,  and  that 
he  did  not  recognise  it  until  the  14th. 
He  did  not  give  any  date,  and  did  not 
even  seem  positive  as  to  identity.  .  .  . 
When  I  returned  the  letter  of  May  17,  I 
made  an  endorsement  across  the  first 
page,  in  regard  to  its  genuineness,  and 
attached  my  signature.  I  regret  that  I 
did  not  preserve  a  copy  of  the  letter  in 
question  ;  but  if  the  original  is  produced 
it  will  appear  that  my  recollection  of  its 
contents  is  correct.'  I  think  no  one  can 
blame  Mr.  Stone,  if,  on  the  receipt  of 
this  letter,  he  stated  that  he  had  not  the 
'  slightest  hesitation*  in  regarding  Mr. 
Barker's  earlier  observations  as  *  not  en- 
titled to  the  slightest  credit.'  * 

*  Still,  a  circumstance  must  be  mentioned 
which  tends  to  show  that  the  star  may  have 
been  visible  a  few  hours  earlier  than  Dr. 
Schmidt  supposed.  Mr.  M.  Walter,  surgeon 
of  the  4th  regiment,  then  stationed  in  North 
India,  wrote  (oddly  enough,  on  May  12,  1867, 
the  first  anniversary  of  Mr.  Birmingham's  dis- 
covery) as  follows  to  Mr.  Stone  : — *  I  am  cer- 
tain that  this  same  conflagration  was  distinct- 
ly perceptible  here  at  least  six  hours  earlier. 
My  knowledge  of  the  fact  came  about  in  this 
wise.  The  night  of  the  12th  of  May  last  year 
was  exceedingly  sultry,  and  about  eight 
o'clock  on  that  evening  I  got  up  from  the  tea- 
table  and  riished  into  my  garden  to  seek  a 
cooler  atmosphere.  As  my  door  opens  to- 
wards the  east,  the  first  object  that  met  my 
view  was  the  Northern  Crown.  My  attention 
was  at  once  arrested  by  the  sight  of  a  strange 
star  outside  the  crown '  (that  is,  outside  the 
circlet  of  stars  forming  the  diadem,  not  out- 
side the  constellation  itselQ*  The  new  star 
*  was  then  certainly  quite  as  bright — I  rather 
thought  more  so — as  its  neighbor  Alphecca/ 
the  chief  gem  of  the  Crown.  *  I  was  so  much 
struck  with  its  appearance,  that  I  exclaimed 
to  those  indoors, "  Why,  here  is  a  new  comet !"  ' 
He  made  a  diagram  of  the  constellation,  show- 
ing the  place  of  the  new  star  correctly.     Un- 
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It  may  be  fairly  taken  for  granted  that 
the  new  star  leapt  very  quickly,  if  not 
quite  suddenly,  to  its  full  splendor. 
Birmingham,  as  we  have  seen,  was  the 
first  to  notice  it,  on  May  12.  On  the 
evening  of  May  13,  Schmidt  of  Athens 
discovered  it  independently,  and  a  few 
hours  later  it  was  noticed  by  a  French 
engineer  named  Courbebaisse.  After- 
wards, Baxendell,  of  Manchester,  and 
others,  independently  saw  the  star. 
Schmidt,  examining  Argelander's  charts 
of  324,000  stars  (charts  which  I  have  had 
the  pleasure  of  mapping  in  a  single  sheet) 
found  that  the  star  was  not  a  new  one, 
but  had  been  set  down  by  Argelander  as 
between  the  ninth  and  tenth  magni- 
tudes. Referring  to  Argelander*s  list, 
we  find  that  the  star  .had  been  twice  ob- 
served— viz.,  on  May  18,  1855,  and  on 
March  31, 1856. 

Birmingham  wrote  at  once  to  Mr.  Hug- 
gins,  who,  in  conjunction  with  the  late 
Dr.  Miller,  had  been  for  some  time  en- 
gaged in  observing  stars  and  other  celes- 
tial objects  with  the  spectroscope. 
These  two  observers  at  once  directed 
their  telescope  armed  with  spectroscopic 
adjuncts — the  telespectroscope  is  the 
])leasing  name  of  the  compound  instru- 
ment— to  the  new-comer.  The  result 
was  rather  startling.  It  may  be  well, 
however,  before  describing  it,  to  indicate 
in  a  few  words  the  meaning  of  various 
kinds  of  spectroscopic  evidence. 

The  light  of  the  sun,  sifted  out  by  the 
spectroscope,  shows  all  the  colors  but 
not  all  the  tints  of  the  rainbow.  It  is 
spread  out  into  a  large  rainbow-tinted 
streak,  but  at  various  places  (a  few  thou- 
sand) along  the  streak  there  are  missing 
tints  ;  so  that  in  fact  the  streak  is  crossed 
by  a  multitude  of  dark  lines.  We  know 
that  these  lines  are  due  to  the  absorptive 
action  of  vapors  existing  in  the  atmo- 
sphere of  the  sun,  and  from  the  position 
of  the  lines  we  can  tell  what  the  vapors 
are.  Thus,  hydrogen  by  its  absorptive 
action  produces  four  of  the  bright  lines. 
The  vapor  of  iron  is  there,  the  vapor  of 

fortunately,  Mr.  Walter  does  not  state  why  he 
is  so  confident,  a  year  after  the  event,  that  it 
was  on  the  12th  of  May,  and  not  on  the  13th, 
that  he  noticed  the  new  star.  If  he  fixed  the 
date  only  by  the  star's  appearance  as  a  second- 
magnitude  star,  his  letter  proves  nothing ;  for 
we  know  that  on  the  13th  it  was  still  shining 
as  brightly  as  Alphccca,  though  on  the  14th  it 
was  perceptibly  fainter. 


sodium,  magnesium,  and  so  on.  Again, 
we  know  that  these  same  vapors,  which, 
by  their  absorptive  action,  cut  off  rays 
of  certain  tints,  emit  light  of  just  those 
tints.  In  fact,  if  the  glowing  mass  of  the 
sun  could  be  suddenly  extinguished, 
leaving  his  atmosphere  in  its  present  in- 
tensely heated  condition,  the  light  of  the 
faint  sun  which  would  thus  be  left  us 
would  give  (under  spectroscopic  scru- 
tiny) those  very  rays  which  now  seem 
wantihg.  There  would  be  a  spectrum  of 
multitudinous  bright  lines,  instead  of 
a  rainbow-tinted  spectrum  crossed  by 
multitudinous  dark  lines.  It  is,  indeed, 
only  by  contrast  that  the  dark  lines  ap- 
pear dark,  just  as  it  is  only  by  con- 
trast that  the  solar  spots  seem  dark. 
Not  only  the  penumbra  but  the  umbra 
of  a  sunspot,  not  only  the  umbra  but 
the  nucleus,  not  only  the  nucleus  but 
the  deeper  black  which  seems  to  lie  at 
the  core  of  the  nucleus,  shine  really 
with  a  lustre  far  exceeding  that  of  the 
electric  light,  though  by  contrast  with 
the  rest  of  the  sun*s  surface  the  penum- 
bra looks  dark,  the  umbra  darker  still, 
the  nucleus  deep  black,  and  the  core  of 
the  nucleus  jet  black.  So  the  dark  lines 
across  the  solar  spectrum  mark  where 
certain  rays  are  relatively  faint,  though 
in  reality  intensely  lustrous.  Conceive 
another  change  than  that  just  imagined. 
Conceive  the  sun's  globe  to  remain  as  at 
present,  but  the  atmosphere  to  be  excited 
to  many  times  its  present  degree  of  light 
and  splendor  :  then  would  all  these  dark 
lines  become  bright,  and  the  rainbow- 
tinted  background  would  be  dull  or  even 
quite  dark  by  contrast.  This  is  not  a 
mere  fancy.  At  times,  local  disturb- 
ances take  place  in  the  sun  which  pro- 
duce just  such  a  change  in  certain  con- 
stituents of  the  sun's  atmosphere,  caus- 
ing the  hydrogen,  for  example,  to  glow 
with  so  intense  a  heat  that,  instead  of  its 
lines  appearing  dark,  they  stand  out  as 
bright  lines.  Occasionally,  too,  the  mag- 
nesium in  the  solar  atmosphere  (over 
certain  limited  regions  only,  be  it  re- 
membered) has  been  known  to  behave 
in  this  manner.  It  was  so  during  the 
intensely  hot  summer  of  1872,  insomuch 
that  the  Italian  observer  Tacchini,  who 
noticed  the  phenomenon,  attributed  to 
such  local  overheating  of  the  sun's  mag- 
nesium vapor  the  remarkable  heat  from 
which  we  then  for  a  time  suffered. 
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Now  the  stars  are  suns,  and  the  spec- 
trum of  a  star  is  simply  a  miniature  of 
the  solar  spectrum.  Of  course,  there  are 
characteristic  differences.  One  star  has 
more  hydrogen,  at  least  more  hydrogen 
at  work  absorbing  its  rays,  and  thus  has 
the  hydrogen  lines  more  strongly  marked 
than  they  are  in  the  solar  spectrum. 
Another  star  shows  the  lines  of  various 
metals  more  conspicuously,  showing  that 
the  glowing  vapors  of  such  elements, 
iron,  copper,  mercury,  tin,  and  so  forth, 
either  hang  more  densely  in  the  star's 
atmosphere  than  in  our  sun's,  or,  being 
cooler,  absorb  their  special  tints  more 
effectively.  But  speaking  generally,  a 
stellar  spectrum  is  like  the  solar  spec- 
trum.. There  is  the  rainbow-tinted 
streak,  which  implies  that  the  source  of 
light  is  glowing  solid,  liquid,  or  high- 
ly compressed  vaporous  matter,  and 
athwart  the  streak  there  are  the  multi- 
tudinous dark  lines  which  imply  that 
around  the  glowing  heart  of  the  start  here 
are  envelopes  of  relatively  cool  vapors. 

We  can  understand,  then,  the  meaning 
of  the  evidence  obtained  from  the  new 
star  in  the  Northern  Crown. 

In  the  first  place,  the  new  star  showed 
the  rainbow-tinted  streak  crossed  by  dark 
lines,  which  indicated  its  sun-like  nature. 
^uif  stafiding  out  on  that  rainbow-tinted 
streak  as  on  a  dark  background^  were  four 
exceedingly  bright  lines — lines  so  bright^ 
though  fine^  that  clearly  most  of  the  star's 
light  came  from  the  glowing  vapors  to 
which  these  belonged.  Three  of  the  lines 
belonged  to  hydrogen,  the  fourth  was 
not  identified  with  any  known  line. 

Let  us  distinguish  between  what  can 
certainly  be  concluded  from  this  remark- 
able observation,  and  what  can  only  be 
inferred  with  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  * 
probability. 

It  is  absolutely  certain  that  when 
Messrs.  Huggins  and  Miller  made  their 
observation  (by  which  time  the  new  star 
had  faded  from  the  second  to  the  third 
magnitude),  enormous  masses  of  hydro- 
gen around  the  star  were  glowing  with  a 
heat  far  more  intense  than  that  of  the 
star  itself  within  the  hydrogen  envelope. 
It  is  certain  that  the  increase  in  the  star's 
light,  rendering  the  star  visible  which 
before  had  been  far  beyond  the  range  of 
ordinary  eyesight,  was  due  to  the  abnor- 
mal heat  of  the  hydrogen  surrounding 
that  remote  sun. 


But  it  is  not  so  clear  whether  the  in- 
tense glow  of  the  hydrogen  was  caused 
by  combustion  or  by  intense  heat  with- 
out combustion.  The  difference  between 
the  two  causes  of  increased  light  is  im- 
portant; because  on  the  opinion  we 
form  on  this  point  must  depend  our 
opinion  as  to  the  probability  that  our 
sun  may  one  day  experience  a  similar 
catastrophe,  and  also  our  opinion  as  to 
the  state  of  the  sun  in  the  Northern 
Crown,  after  the  outburst.  To  illustrate 
the  distinction  in  question,  let  us  take 
two  familiar  cases  of  the  emission  of 
light.  A  burning  coal  glows  with  red 
light,  and  so  does  a  piece  of  iron  placed 
in  a  coal  fire.  But  the  coal  and  the  iron 
are  undergoing  very  different  processes. 
The  coal  is  burning,  and  will  presently 
be  consumed ;  the  iron  is  not  burning 
(except  in  the  sense  that  it  is  burning 
hot,  which  means  only  that  it  will  make 
any  combustible  substance  bum  which  is 
brought  into  contact  with  it),  and  will 
not  be  consumed  though  the  coal  fire  be 
maintained  around  it  for  days  and  weeks 
and  months.  So  with  the  hydrogen 
flames  which  play  all  the  time  over  the 
surface  of  our  own  sun.  They  are  not 
burning  like  the  hydrogen  fiames  which 
are  used  for  the  oxyhydrogen  lantern. 
Were  the  solar  hydrogen  so  burning,  the 
sun  would  quickly  be  extinguished. 
They  are  simply  aglow  with  intensity  of 
heat,  as  a  mass  of  red-hot  iron  is  aglow  ; 
and,  so  long  as  the  sun's  energies  are 
maintained,  the  hydrogen  around  him 
will  glow  in  this  way  without  being  con- 
sumed. As  the  new  fires  of  the  star  in 
the  Crown  died  out  rapidly,  it  is  possi- 
ble that  in  their  case  there  was  actual 
combustion.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
also  possible,  and  perhaps  on  the  whole 
more  probable,  that  the  hydrogen  sur- 
rounding  the  star  was  simply  set  glowing 
with  increased  lustre  owing  to  some 
cause  not  as  yet  ascertained. 

Let  us  see  how  these  two  theories  have 
been  actually  worded  by  the  students  of 
science  themselves  who  have  maintained 
them. 

'  The  sudden  blazing  forth  of  this  star,' 
says  Mr.  Huggins, '  and  then  the  rapid 
fading  away  of  its  light,  suggest  the 
rather  bold  speculation  that  in  conse- 
quence of  some  great  internal  convul- 
sion, a  large  volume  of  hydrogen  and 
other  gases  was  evolved  from  it,  the  hy- 
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drogen,  by  its  combination  with  some 
other  element,'  in  other  words,  by  burn- 
ing^  *  giving  out  the  light  represented  by 
the  bright  lines,  and  at  the  same  time 
heating  to  the  point  of  vivid  incandes- 
cence the  solid  matter  of  the  star's  sur- 
face. *  As  the  liberated  hydrogen  gas 
became  exhausted  '  (I  now  quote  not 
Muggins's  own  words,  but  words  describ- 
ing his  theory  in  a  book  which  he  has 
edited)  *  the  flame  gradually  abated,  and, 
with  the  consequent  cooling,  the  star's 
surface  became  less  vivid,  and  the  star 
returned  to  its  original  condition.* 

On  the  other  hand,  the  German  phy- 
sicists, Meyer  and  Klein,  consider  the 
sudden  development  of  hydrogen,  in 
quantities  sufficient  to  explain  such  an 
outburst,  exceedingly  unlikely.  They 
have  therefore  adopted  the  opinion,  that 
the  sudden  blazing  out  of  the  star  was 
occasioned  by  the  violent  precipitation 
of  some  mighty  mass,  perhaps  a  planet, 
upon  the  globe  of  that  remote  sun,  *  by 
which  the  momentum  of  the  falling  mass 
would  be  changed  into  molecular  motion, 
or  in  other  words  into  heat  and  light.' 
It  might  even  be  supposed,  they  urge, 
that  the  star  in  the  Crown,  by  its  swift 
motion,  may  have  come  in  contact  with 
one  of  the  star  clouds  which  exist  in 
large  ? numbers  in  the  realms  of  space. 
*  Such  a  collision  would  necessarily  set 
the  star  in  a  blaze  and  occasion  the  most 
vehement  ignition  of  its  hydrogen.' 

Fortunately,  our  sun  is  safe  for  many 
millions  of  years  to  come  from  contact 
from  any  one  of  its  planets.  The  reader 
must  not,  however,  run  away  with  the 
idea  that  the  danger  consists  only  in  the 
gradual  contraction  of  planetary  orbits 
sometimes  spoken  of.  That  contraction, 
if  it  is  taking  place  at  all,  of  which  we 
have  not  a  particle  of  evidence,  would 
not  draw  Mercury  to  the  sun's  surface 
for  at  least  ten  million  millions  of  years. 
The  real  danger  would  be  in  the  effects 
which  the  perturbing  action  of  the  larger 
planets  might  produce  on  the  orbit  of 
Mercury.  That  orbit  is  even  now  very 
eccentric,  and  must  at  times  become 
still  more  so.  It  might,  but  for  the  act- 
ual adjustment  of  the  planetary  system, 
become  so  eccentric  that  Mercury  could 
not  keep  clear  of  the  sun ;  and  a  blow 
from  even  small  Mercury  (only  weigh- 
ing, in '  fact,  390  millions  of  millions  of 
millions  of  tons),  with  a  velocity  of  some 


300  miles  per  second,  would  warm  oar 
sun  considerably.  But  there  is  no  risk 
of  this  happening  in  Mercury's  case — 
though  the  unseen  and  much  more  shifty 
Vulcan  (in  which  planet  I  beg  to  express 
here  my  utter  disbelief)  might,  per- 
chance, work  mischief  if  he  really  exist- 
ed. 

As  for  star  clouds  lying  in  the  sun's 
course,  we  may  feel  equally  confident. 
The  telescope  assures  us  that  there  are 
none  immediately  on  the  track,  and  we 
know,  also,  that,  swiftly  though  the  sun 
is  carrying  us  onwards  through  space,* 
many  millions  of  years  must  pass  before 
he  is  among  the  star  families  towards 
which  he  is  rushing. 

Of  the  danger  from  combustion,  or 
from  other  causes  of  ignition  than  those 
considered  by  Meyer  and  Klein,  it  still 
remains  to  speak.  But  first,  let  us  con- 
sider what  new  evidence  has  been  thrown 
upon  the  subject  by  the  observations 
made  on  the  star  which  flamed  out  last 
November. 

The  new  star  was  first  seen  by  Profes- 
sor Schmidt,  who  has  had  the  good  for- 
tune of  announcing  to  astronomers  more 
than  one  remarkable  phenomenon.  It 
was  he  who  discovered  in  November 
1866  that  a  lunar  crater  had  disappeared, 
an  announcement  quite  in  accordance 
with  the  facts  of  the  case.  We  have 
seen  that  he  was  one  of  the  independent 
discoverers  of  the  outburst  in  the  North- 
ern Crown.  On  November  24,  at  the 
early  hour  of  5.41  in  the  evening  (show- 
ing that  Schmidt  takes  time  by  the  fore- 
lock at  his  observatory),  he  noticed  a 
star  of  the  third  magnitude  in  the  con- 
stellation of  the  Swan,  not  far  from  the 
tail  of  that  southward-flying  celestial 
bird.  He  is  quite  sure  that  on  Novem- 
ber 20,  the  last  preceding  clear  evening, 
the  star  was  not  there.  At  midnight  its 
light  was  very  yellow,  and  it  was  some- 
what brighter  than  the  neighboring  star 
Eta  Pegasi,  on  the  Flying  Horse's  south* 
emmost  knee  (if  anatomists  will  excuse 
my  following  the  ordinary  usage  whidi 
calls  the  wrist  of  the  horse's  fore-arm  the 
knee).    He  sent  news  of  the  discoveiy 

*  The  velocity  of  three  or  four  miles  per 
second  inferred  by  the  elder  Struve  must  now 
be  regarded  (as  I  long  since  pointed  out  would 
prove  to  be  the  case)  as  very  far  short  of  the 
real  velocity  of  our  Sjrstem's  naotion  throng 
stellar  space. 
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forthwith  to  Lever rier,  the  chief  of  the 
Paris  observatory;  and  the  observers 
there  set  to  work  to  analyse  the  light  of 
the  stranger.  Unfortunately,  the  star's 
suddenly  acquired  brilliancy  rapidly 
faded.  M.  Paul  Henry  estimated  the 
star's  brightness  on  December  2  as  equal 
only  to  that  of  a  fifth-magnitude  star. 
Moreover,  the  color,  which  had  been 
very  yellow  on  November  24,  was  by  this 
time  *  greenish,  almost  blue.'  On  De- 
cember 2,  M.  Cornu,  observing  during  a 
short  time  when  the  star  was  visible 
through  a  break  between  clouds,  found 
that  the  star's  spectrum  consisted  almost 
entirely  of  bright  lines.  On  DecembA" 
5,  he  was  able  to  determine  the  position 
of  these  lines,  though  still  much  inter- 
rupted by  clouds.  He  found  three 
bright  lines  of  hydrogen,  the  strong 
(really  double)  line  of  sodium,  the  (really 
triple)  line  of  magnesium,  and  two  other 
lines.  One  of  these  last  seemed  to  agree 
exactly  in  position  with  a  bright  line  be- 
longing to  the  corona  seen  around  the 
sun  during  total  eclipse. 

The  star  has  since  faded  gradually  in 
lustre  until,  at  present,  it  is  quite  invisi- 
ble to  the  naked  eye. 

We  cannot  doubt  that  the  catastrophe 
which  befell  this  star  is  of  the  same  gen- 
eral nature  as  is  that  which  befell  the  star 
in  the  Northern  Crown.  It  is  extremely 
significant  that  all  the  elements  which 
manifested  signs  of  intense  heat  in  the 
case  of  the  star  in  the  Swan,  are  charac- 
teristic of  our  sun's  outer  appendages. 
We  know  that  the  colored  flames  seen 
around  the  sun  during  total  solar  eclipse 
consist  of  glowing  hydrogen,  and  of 
glowing  matter  giving  a  line  so  near  the 
sodium  line  that  in  the  case  of  a  stellar 
spectrum  it  would,  probably,  not  be  pos- 
sible to  distinguish  one  from  the  other. 
Into  the  prominences  there  are  thrown 
from  time  to  time  masses  of  glowing 
sodium,  magnesium,  and  (but  in  less  de- 
gree) iron  and  other  metallic  vapors. 
Lastly,  in  that  glorious  appendage,  the 
solar  corona,  which  extends  for  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  miles  from  the 
sun's  surface,  there  are  enormous  quan- 
tities of  some  element,  whose  nature  is 
as  yet  unknown,  showing  under  spectro- 
scopic analysis  the  bright  line  which 
seems  to  have  appeared  in  the  spectrum 
of  the  flaming  sun  in  the  Swan. 

This  evidence  seems  to  me  to  suggest 


that  the  intense  heat  which  suddenly 
affected  this  star  had  its  origin  from 
without.  At  the  same  time,  I  cannot 
agree  with  Meyer  and  Klein  in  consider- 
ing that  the  cause  of  the  heat  was  either 
the  downfall  of  a  planetary  mass  on  the 
star,  or  the  collision  of  the  star  with  a 
star-cloudlet,  or  nebula,  traversing  space 
in  one  direction  while  the  star  swept  on- 
wards in  another.  A  planet  could  not 
very  well  come  into  final  conflict  with  its 
sun  at  one  fell  swoop.  It  would  gradu- 
ally draw  nearer  and  nearer,  not  by  the 
narrowing  of  its  path,  but  by  the  change 
of  the  path's  shape.  The  path  would,  in 
fact,  become  more  and  more  eccentric  ; 
until,  at  length,  at  its  point  of  nearest 
approach,  the  planet  would  graze  its  pri- 
mary, exciting  an  intense  heat  where  it 
struck,  but  escaping  actual  destruction 
that  time.  The  planet  would  make  an- 
other circuit,  and  again  graze  its  sun,  at 
or  near  the  same  part  of  the  planet's 
path.  For  several  circuits  this  would 
continue,  the  grazes  not  becoming  more 
effective  each  time,  but  rather  less.  The 
interval  between  them,  however,  would 
grow  continually  less  and  less.  At  last 
the  time  would  come  when  the  planet's 
path  would  be  reduced  to  the  circular 
form,  its  globe  touching  its  sun's  all  the 
way  round,  and  then  the  planet  would 
very  quickly  be  reduced  to  vapor,  and 
partly  burned  up,  its  substance  being  ab- 
sorbed by  its  sun.  But  all  the  success- 
ive grazes  would  be  indicated  to  us  by 
accessions  in  the  star's  lustre,  the  period 
between  each  seeming  outburst  being 
only  a  few  months  at  first,  and  becoming 
gradually  less  and  less  (during  a  long 
course  of  years,  perhaps  even  of  centu- 
ries), until  the  planet  was  finally  de- 
stroyed. Nothing  of  this  sort  has  hap- 
pened in  the  case  of  any  so-called  new 
star. 

As  for  the  rush  of  a  star  through  a 
nebulous  mass,  that  is  a  theory  which 
would  scarcely  be  entertained  by  any  one 
acquainted  with  the  enormous  distances 
separating  the  gaseous  star-clouds  prop- 
erly called  nebulae.  There  may  be  small 
clouds  of  the  same  sort  scattered  much 
more  densely  through  space;  but  we 
have  not  a  particle  of  evidence  that  this 
actually  is  the  case.  All  we  certainly 
know  about  star-cloudlets  suggests  that 
the  distances  separating  them  from  each 
other  are  comparable  with  those  which 
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separate  star  from  star,  in  which  case  the 
idea  of  a  star  coming  into  collision  with 
a  star-cloudlet,  and  still  more  the  idea  of 
this  occurring  several  times  in  a  century, 
is  wild  in  the  extreme. 

On  the  whole,  the  theory  seems  more 
probable  than  any  of  these,  that  enor- 
mous flights  of  large  meteoric  masses 
travel  around  those  stars  which  thus  oc- 
casionally break  forth  in  conflagration, 
such  flights  travelling  on  exceedingly  ec- 
centric paths,  and  requiring  enormously 
long  periods  to  complete  each  circuit  of 
their  vast  orbits.  In  conceiving  this,  we 
are  not  imagining  anything  new.  Such 
a  meteoric  flight  would  differ  only  in 
kind  from  meteoric  flights  which  are 
known  to  circle  around  our  own  sun.  I 
am  not  sure,  indeed,  that  it  can  be  defi- 
nitely asserted  that  our  sun  has  no  mete- 
oric appendages  of  the  same  nature  as 
those  which,  if  this  theory  be  true,  excite 
to  intense  periodic  activity  the  suns 
round  which  they  circle.  We  know  that 
comets  and  meteors  are  closely  connect- 
ed, every  comet  being  probably  (many 
certainly)  attended  by  flights  of  meteoric 
masses.  The  meteors  which  produce  the 
celebrated  November  showers  of  falling 
stars  follow  in  the  track  of  a  comet  in- 
visible to  the  naked  eye.  May  we  not 
reasonably  suppose,  then,  that  those  glo- 
rious comets  which  have  not  only  been 
visible  but  conspicuous,  shining  even  in 
the  day-time,  and  brandishing  round  tails 
which,  like  that  of  the  *  wonder  in  heaven, 
the  great  dragon,'  seemed  to  *  draw  the 
third  part  of  the  stars  of  heaven,'  are  fol- 
lowed by  much  denser  flights  of  much 
more  massive  meteors?  Now  some 
among  these  giant  comets  have  paths 
which  carry  them  very  close  to  our  sun. 
Newton's  comet,  with  its  tail  a  hundred 
millions  of  miles  in  length,  all  but  grazed 
the  sun's  globe.  The  comet  of  1843, 
whose  tail,  says  Sir  J.  Herschel,  *  stretched 
half-way  across  the  sky,'  must  actually 
have  grazed  the  san,  though  but  lightly, 
for  its  nucleus  was  within  80,000  miles 
of  his  surface,  and  its  head  was  more 
than  160,000  miles  in  diameter.  And 
these  are  only  two  among  the  few  com- 
ets whose  paths  are  known.  At  any  time 
we  might  be  visited  by  a  comet  mightier 
than  either,  travelling  on  an  orbit  inter- 
secting the  sun's  surface,  followed  by 
flights  of  meteoric  masses  enormous  in 
size  and  many  in  number,  which,  falling 


on  the  sun's  globe  with  the  enormous 
velocity  corresponding  to  their  vast  or- 
bital range  and  their  near  approach  to  the 
sun — a  velocity  of  some  360  miles  per 
second — would,  beyond  all  doubt,  excite 
his  whole  frame,  and  especially  his  sur- 
face regions,  to  a  degree  of  heat  far  ex- 
ceeding what  he  now  emits. 

We  have  had  evidence  of  the  tremen- 
dous heat  to  which  the  sun's  surface 
would  be  excited  by  the  downfall  of  a 
shower  of  large  meteoric  masses.  Car^ 
rington  and  Hodgson,  on  September  i, 
1859,  observed  (independently)  the  pas- 
sage of  two  intensely  bright  bodies  across 
3l  small  part  of  the  sun's  surface— the 
bodies  first  increasing  in  brightness,  then 
diminishing,  then  fading  away.  It  is 
generally  believed  that  these  were  mete- 
oric masses  raised  to  fierce  heat  by  fric- 
tional  resistance.  Now  so  much  brighter 
did  they  appear,  or  rather  did  that  part 
of  the  sun's  surface  appear  through  which 
they  had  rushed,  that  Carrington  sup- 
posed the  dark  glass  screen  used  to  pro- 
tect the  eye  had  broken,  and  Hodgson 
described  the  brightness  of  this  part  of 
the  sun  as  such  that  the  part  shone  like 
a  brilliant  star  on  the  background  of  the 
glowing  solar  surface.  Mark,  also,  the 
consequences  of  the  downfall  of  those 
two  bodies  only.  A  magnetic  disturb- 
ance affected  the  whole  frame  of  the 
earth  at  the  very  time  when  the  sun  had 
been  thus  disturbed.  Vivid  auroras  were 
seen  not  only  in  both  hemispheres,  but 
in  latitudes  where  auroras  are  very  sel- 
dom witnessed.  *  By  degrees,'  says  Sir  J. 
Herschel,  *  accounts  began  to  pour  in  of 
great  auroras  seen  not  only  in  these  lati- 
tudes but  at  Rome,  in  the  West  Indies, 
on  the  tropics  within  eighteen  degrees  of 
the  equator  (where  they  hardly  ever  ap- 
pear) ;  nay,  what  is  still  more  striking,  m 
South  America  and  in  Australia — ^whexe, 
at  Melbourne,  on  the  night  of  September 
2,  the  greatest  aurora  ever  seen  there 
made  its  appearance.  These  auroras 
were  accompanied  with  unusually  great 
electro-magnetic  disturbances  in  every 
part  of  the  world.  In  many  places  the 
telegraph  wires  struck  work.  They  had 
too  many  private  messages  of  their  own 
to  convey.  At  Washington  and  Phila^ 
delphia,  in  America,  the  electric  signal- 
men received  severe  electric  shocks.  At 
a  station  in  Norway,  the  telegrapliic  ap- 
paratus was  set  fire  to ;  and  at  Bostoniy  in 
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North  America,  a  flame  of  fire  followed 
the  pen  of  Bain's  electric  telegraph, 
which  writes  down  the  message  upon 
chemically  prepared  paper.'  Seeing  that 
where  the  two  meteors  fell  the  sun's  sur- 
face glowed  thus  intensely,  and  that  the 
effect  of  this  accession  of  energy  upon 
our  earth  was  thus  well  marked  at  our 
earth,  can  it  be  doubted  that  a  comet, 
bearing  in  its  train  a  flight  of  many  mil- 
lions of  meteoric  masses,  and  falling  di- 
rectly upon  the  sun,  would  produce  an 
accession  of  light  and  heat,  whose  con- 
sequences would  be  disastrous  ?  When 
the  earth  has  passed  through  the  richer 
portions  (not  the  actual  nuclei,  be  it  re- 
membered) of  meteor  systems,  the  mete- 
ors visible  from  even  a  single  station 
have  been  counted  by  tens  of  thousands, 
and  it  has  been  computed  that  millions 
must  have  fallen  upon  the  whole  earth. 
These  were  meteors  following  in  the 
train  of  very  small  comets.  If  a  very 
large  comet  followed  by  no  denser  a 
flight  of  meteors,  but  each  meteoric  mass 
much  larger,  fell  directly  upon  the  sun, 
it  would  not  be  the  outskirts  but  the 
nucleus  of  the  meteoric  train  which 
would  impinge  upon  him.  They  would 
number  thousands  of  millions.  The  ve- 
locity of  downfall  of  each  mass  would  be 
more  than  360  miles  per  second.  And 
they  would  continue  to  pour  in  upon  him 
for  several  days  in  succession,  millions 
falling  every  hour.  It  seems  not  im- 
probable that  under  this  tremendous  and 
long-continued  meteoric  hail,  his  whole 
surface  would  be  caused  to  glow  as  in- 
tensely as  that  small  part  whose  brillian- 
cy was  so  surprising  in  the  observation 
made  by  Carrington  and  Hodgson.  In 
that  case,  our  sun,  seen  from  some  re- 
mote star  whence  ordinarily  he  is  invisi- 
ble, would  shine  out  as  a  new  sun,  for  a 
few  days,  while  all  things  living  on  our 
earth,  and  whatever  other  members  of 
the  solar  system  are  the  abode  of  life, 
would  inevitably  be  destroyed. 

The  reader  must  not  suppose  that  this 
idea  has  been  suggested  merely  in  the 
attempt  to  explain  outbursts  of  stars. 
The  following  passage  from  a  paper  of 
considerable  scientific  interest  by  Profes- 
sor Kirkwood,  of  Bloomington,  Indiana, 
a  well-known  American  astronomer, 
shows  that  the  idea  has  occurred  to  him 
for  a  very  different  reason.  He  speaks 
here  of  a  probable  connection  between 


the  comet  of  1843,  ^^^  ^^^  great  sun- 
spot  which  appeared  in  June  1843.  I 
am  not  sure,  however,  but  that  we  may 
regard  the  very  meteors  which  seem  to 
have  fallen  on  the  sun  on  September  i, 
1859,  as  bodies  travelling  in  the  track  of 
the  comet  of  1843 — just  as  the  No^rem- 
ber  meteors  seen  in  1867-8-9,  &c.,  until 
1872,  were  bodies  certainly  following  in 
the  track  of  the  telescopic  comet  of 
1866.  *  The  opinion  has  been  expressed 
by  more  than  one  astronomer,*  he  says, 
speaking  of  Carrington's  observation, 
*  that  this  phenomenon  was  produced  by 
the  fall  of  meteoric  matter  upon  the 
sun's  surface.  Now,  the  fact  may  be 
worthy  of  note  that  the  comet  of  1843 
actually  grazed  the  sun's  atmosphere 
about  three  months  before  the  appear- 
ance of  the  great  sun-spot  of  the  same 
year.  Had  it  approached  but  little 
nearer,  the  resistance  of  the  atmosphere 
would  probably  have  brought  its  entire 
mass  to  the  solar  surface.  Even  at  its 
actual  distance  it  must  have  produced 
considerable  atmospheric  disturbance. 
But  the  recent  discovery  that  a  number 
of  comets  are  associated  with  meteoric 
matter,  travelling  in  nearly  the  same  or- 
bits, suggests  the  inquiry  whether  an 
enormous  meteorite  following  in  the  com- 
et's train,  and  having  a  somewhat  less 
perihelion  distance,  may  not  have  been 
precipitated  upon  the  sun,  thus  produc- 
ing the  great  disturbance  observed  so 
shortly  after  the  comet's  perihelion  pas- 
sage.' 

There  are  those,  myself  among  the 
number,  who  consider  the  periodicity  of 
the  solar  spots,  that  tide  of  spots  which 
flows  to  its  maximum  and  then  ebbs  to 
its  minimum  in  a  little  more  than  eleven 
years,  as  only  explicable  on  the  theory 
that  a  small  comet  having  this  period,  and 
followed  by  a  meteor  train,  has  a  path 
intersecting  the  sun's  surface.  In  an 
article  entitled  *The  Sun  a  Bubble,' 
which  appeared  in  the  *  Cornhill  Maga- 
zine '  for  October  1874, 1  remarked  that 
from  the  observed  phenomena  of  sun- 
spots,  we  might  be  led  to  suspect  the  ex- 
istence of  some  as  yet  undetected  comet 
with  a  train  of  exceptionally  large  mete- 
oric masses,  travelling  in  a  period  of 
about  eleven  years  round  the  sun,  and 
having  its  place  of  nearest  approach  to 
that  orb  so  close  to  the  solar  surface 
that,  when  the  main  flight  is  passing,  the 
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stragglers  fall  upon  the  sun's  surface. 
In  this  case,  we  could  readily  understand 
that,  as  this  small  comet  unquestionably 
causes  our  sun  to  be  variable  to  some 
slight  degree  in  brilliancy,  in  a  period  of 
about  eleven  years,  so  some  much  larger 
comet  circling  around  Mira,  in  a  period 
of  about  331  days,  may  occasion  those 
alternations  of  brightness  which  have 
been  described  above.  It  may  be  no- 
ticed in  passing,  that  it  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  the  time  when  the  sun  is 
most  spotted  is  the  time  when  he  gives 
out  least  light.  Though  at  such  times 
his  surface  is  dark  where  the  spots  are, 
yet  elsewhere  it  is  probably  brighter 
than  usual ;  at  any  rate,  all  the  evidence 
we  have  tends  to  show  that  when  the 
sun  is  most  spotted,  his  energies  are  most 
active.  It  is  then  that  the  colored  flames 
leap  to  their  greatest  height  and  show 
their  greatest  brilliancy,  then  also  that 
they  show  the  most  rapid  and  remarka- 
ble changes  of  shape. 

Supposing  there  really  is,  I  will  not  say 
danger,  but  a  possibility,  that  our  sun 
may  one  day,  through  the  arrival  of 
some  very  large  comet  travelling  directly 
towards  him,  share  the  fate  of  the  suns 
whose  outbursts  I  have  described  above, 
we  might  be  destroyed  unawares,  or  we 
might  be  aware  for  several  weeks  of  the 
approach  of  the  destroying  comet.  Sup- 
l)ose,  for  example,  the  comet,  which  might 
arrive  from  any  part  of  the  heavens,  came 
from  out  that  part  of  the  star-depths 
which  is  occupied  by  the  constellation 
Taurus — then,  if  the  arrival  were  so 
timed  that  the  comet,  which  might  reach 
the  sun  at  any  time,  fell  upon  him  in  May 
or  June,  we  should  know  nothing  of 
that  comet's  approach  :  for  it  would  ap- 
proach in  that  part  of  the  heavens  which 
was  occupied  by  the  sun,  and  his  splen- 
dor would  hide  as  with  a  veil  the  destroy- 
ing enemy.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
comet,  arriving  from  the  same  region  of 
the  heavens,  so  approached  as  to  fall 
upon  the  sun  in  November  or  Decem- 
ber, we  should  see  it  for  several  weeks. 
For  it  would  then  approach  from  the 
part  of  the  heavens  high  above  the 
southern  horizon  at  midnight.  Astron- 
omers would  be  able  in  a  few  days  after 
it  was  discovered  to  determine  its  path 
and  predict  its  downfall  upon  the  sun, 
precisely  as  Newton  calculated  the  path 
of  /lis  comet  and  predicted  its  near  ap- 


proach to  the  sun.  It  would  be  known 
for  weeks  then  that  the  event  which  New- 
ton contemplated  as  likely  to  cause  a 
tremendous  outburst  of  solar  heat,  com- 
petent to  destroy  all  life  upon  the  sur- 
face of  our  earth,  was  about  to  take 
place ;  and,  doubtless,  the  minds  of 
many  students  of  science  would  be  exer- 
cised during  that  interval  in  determining 
whether  Newton  was  right  or  wrong. 
For  my  own  part,  I  have  very  little 
doubt  that,  though  the  change  in  the 
sun's  condition  in  consequence  of  the 
direct  downfall  upon  his  surface  of  a 
very  large  comet  would  be  but  tempo- 
rary, and  in  that  sense  slight — for  what 
are  a  few  weeks  in  the  history  of  an  orb 
which  has  already  existed  during  thou- 
sands of  millions  of  years  .^ — yet  the 
effect  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth 
would  be  by  no  means  slight.  I  do  not 
think,  however,  that  any  students  of  sci- 
ence would  remain,  after  the  catastrophe, 
to  estimate  or  to  record  its  effects. 

Fortunately,  all  that  we  have  learned 
hitherto  from  the  stars  favors  the  belief 
that,  while  a  catastrophe  of  this  sort  may 
be  possible,  it  is  exceedingly  unlikely. 
We  may  estimate  the  probabilities  pre- 
cisely in  the  same  way  that  an  insurance 
company  estimates  the  chance  of  a  rail- 
way accident.  Such  a  company  consid- 
ers the  number  of  accidents  which  occur 
among  a  given  number  of  railway  jour- 
neys, and  from  the  smallness  of  the  num- 
ber of  accidents  compared  with  the 
largeness  of  the  number  of  journeys  esti- 
mates the  safety  of  railway  travelling. 
Our  sun  is  one  among  many  millions  of 
suns,  any  one  of  which  (though  all  but 
a  few  thousands  are  actually  invisible) 
would  become  visible  to  the  naked  eye, 
if  exposed  to  the  same  conditions  as  have 
affected  the  suns  in  flames  described  in 
the  preceding  pages.  Seeing,  then,  that 
during  the  last  two  thousand  years  or 
thereabouts,  only  a  few  instances  of  the 
kind,  certainly  not  so  many  as  twenty, 
have  been  recorded,  while  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  some  of  these  relate  to 
the  same  star  which  has  blazed  out  more 
than  once,  we  may  fairly  consider  the 
chance  exceedingly  small  that  during  the 
next  two  thousand,  or  even  the  next 
twenty  thousand  years,  our  sun  will  be 
exposed  to  a  catastrophe  of  the  kind. 

We  might  arrive  at  this  conclusion  in- 
dependently of  any  considerations  tend- 
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ing  to  show  that  our  sun  belongs  to  a 
safe  class  of  system-rulers,  and  that  all 
or  nearly  all  the  great  solar  catastrophes 
have  occurred  among  suns  of  a  particu- 
lar class.  There  are,  however,  several 
considerations  of  the  kind,  which  are 
worth  noting. 

In  the  first  place,  we  may  dismiss  as 
altogether  unlikely  the  visit  of  a  comet 
from   the  star-depths  to  our  sun,  on  a 
course  carrying  the  comet  directly  upon 
the   sun's   surface.     But   if,  among  the 
comets  travelling  in  regular  attendance 
upon  the  sun,  there  be  one  whose  orbit 
intersects   the    sun's    globe,   then    that 
comet  must  several  times  ere  this  have 
struck  the  sun,  raising  him  temporarily 
to  a  destructive  degree  of  heat.     Now, 
such  a  comet  must  have  a  period  of  enor- 
mous  length,  for  the  races   of  animals 
now   existing  upon   the   earth  must  all 
have  been  formed  since  that  comet's  last 
visit — on  the  assumption,  be  it  remem- 
bered, that  the  fall  of  a  large  comet  upon 
the  sun,  or  rather  the  direct  passage  of 
the  sun  through  the  meteoric  nucleus  of 
a  large  comet,  would  excite  the  sun  to 
destructive  heat.     If  all  living  creatures 
on  the  earth  are  to  be  destroyed  when 
some  comet  belonging  to  the  solar  sys- 
tem makes  its  next  return  to  the  sun, 
that   same  comet  at  its  last  visit  roust 
have  raised  the  sun  to  an  equal,  or  even 
greater,  intensity  of  heat,  so  that  either 
no  such  races  as  at  present  exist  had 
then  come  into  being,  or,  if  any  such  ex- 
isted, they  must  at  that  time  have  been 
utterly  destroyed.  We  may  fairly  believe 
that  all  comets  of  the  destructive  sort 
have  been  eliminated.     Judging  from  the 
evidence  we  have  on  the  subject,  the 
process  of  the  formation  of  the  solar  sys- 
tem* was  one  which  involved  the  utilisa- 
tion of   cometic   and  meteoric  matter; 
and  it  fortunately  so  chanced  that  the 
comets  likely   otherwise   to   have  been 
most  mischievous — those,  namely,  which 
crossed  the  track  of  planets,  and  still 
more  those  whose  paths  intersected  the 
globe  of  the  sun — were  precisely  those 
which  would  be  earliest  and  most  thor- 
oughly used  up  in  this  way. 


Secondly,  it  is  noteworthy  that  all  the 
stars  which  have  blazed  out  suddenly, 
except  one,  have  appeared  in  a  particu- 
lar region  of  the  heavens — the  zone  of 
the  Milky  Way  (all,  too,  on  one  half  of 
that  zone).     The  single  exception  is  the 
star  in  the  Northern  Crown,  and  that 
star  appeared  in  a  region  which  I  have 
found  to  be  connected  with  the  Milky 
Way  by  a  well-marked  stream  of  stars, 
not  a  stream  of  a  few  stars  scattered 
here  and  there,  but  a  stream  where  thou- 
sands of  stars  are  closely  aggregated  to- 
gether, though  not  quite  so  closely  as  to 
form  a  visible  extension  of  the  Milky 
Way.     In  my  map  of  324,000  stars  this 
stream  can  be  quite  clearly  recognised  ; 
but,  indeed,  the  brighter  stars  scattered 
along  it  form  a  stream  recognisable  with 
the  naked  eye,  and  have  long  since  been 
recorded  by  astronomers  as  such,  form- 
ing the  stars  of  the   Serpent  and  the 
Crown,  or  a  serpentine  streak  followed 
by  a  loop  of  stars  shaped  like  a  coronet. 
Now  the  Milky  Way,  and  the  outlying 
streams  of  stars  connected  with  it,  seem 
to  form  a  region  of  the  stellar  universe 
where  fashioning  processes  are  still  at 
work.    As  Sir  W.  Herschel  long  since 
pointed  out,  we  can  recognise  in  various 
parts  of  the  heavens  various  stages  of 
development,  and  chief  among  the  re- 
gions where  as  yet  Nature's  work  seems 
incomplete,  is  the  Galactic  zone — espe- 
cially that  half  of  it  where  the  Milky  Way 
consists  of  irregular  streams  and  clouds 
of  stellar  light.     As  there  is  no  reason 
for  believing  that  our  sun  belongs  to  this 
part  of  the  galaxy,  but  on  the  contrary 
good  ground  for  considering  that  he  be- 
longs to  the  class  of  insulated  stars,  few 
of  which  have  shown  signs  of  irregular 
variation,  while  none  have  ever  blazed 
suddenly  out  with  many  hundred  times 
their  former  lustre,  we  may  fairly  infer  a 
very  high  degree  of  probability  in  favor 
of  the  belief  that,  for  many  ages  still  to 
come,  the  sun  will  continue  steadily  to 
discharge  his  duties  as  fire,  light,  and  life 
of  the  solar  system. — Belgravta  Maga- 
zine, 
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The  tall  house  lowers  grimly, 

Deformed  by  smoke  and  rain; 
And  the  bleared  sunshine  dimly 

Blinks  on  the  window-pane. 

Though  sore  and  numb  her  fingers, 

And  slowly  fades  the  light, 
The  girl  nor  rests  nor  lingers, 

But  sews  from  mom  till  night. 

Her  bright  young  face  is  sunken, 

And  fails  her  gentle  breath ; 
Her  fair  young  form  is  shrunken, 

To  fit  the  robes  of  death. 

And  I  think  of  the  woodland  shadows 

That  she  has  never  seen ; 
Of  the  wonder  of  song  in  the  meadows, 

When  all  the  world  is  green. 

But  now  the  close  lips  quiver. 

The  nimble  hands  are  slow, — 
The  voice  she  dreams  of  ever 

Rings  in  the  room  below. 

The  mad  young  poet  is  singing, 

With  only  a  crust  to  eat ; 
But  a  fountain  of  light  is  springing 

Up  from  the  narrow  street. 

And  whether  he  sings  in  sorrow. 

Or  whether  he  sings  in  glee. 
He  hopes  that  the  world  to-morrow 

Will  list  to  his  melody. 

And  I  think  though  his  heart  were  burning 

With  words  no  man  e'er  said. 
The  world  would  be  turning  and  turning 

If  to-morrow  he  were  dead. 

Only,  both  late  and  early. 

The  girl,  as  maidens  will, 
Dreams  when  the  voice  comes  clearly 

Up  to  her  window-sill. 

A  brave  face  has  she  found  him, 

A  manner  frank  and  gay, 
And  long  ago  has  crowned  him 

With  myrtle  wreath  or  bay. 

A  good  sword  clanging  loudly, 

A  plume  on  waving  hair, 
A  cloak  that  drapes  him  proudly. 

Such  as  the  players  wear. 
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So  whether  in  glee  or  sadness 

He  sings,  he  has  won  the  prize, 
When  he  brings  the  light  of  gladness 

To  a  dying  maiden's  eyes. 

Blackwood's  Magazine, 
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ON   THE  INFLUENCE  OF  AUTHORITY   IN   MATTERS  OF  OPINION  * 


BY    THE    RIGHT    HON.  W.    E.    GLADSTONE,    M.P. 


Many  are  the  tricks  of  speech ;  and 
it  has  become  almost  a  common-place 
of  our  time  to  set  up,  in  matters  of  opin- 
ion, an  opposition  between  authority  and 
truth,  and  to  treat  them  as  excluding 
one  another.  It  would  be  about  as  rea- 
sonable to  set  up  an  opposition  between 
butcher's  meat  and  food.  Common- 
places of  this  character  are  no  better  than 
expressions  of  a  sentiment,  which  the 
understanding,  betraying  its  trust,  allows 
to  pass  unexamined  because  it  flatters 
the  prevailing  fashion.  For  the  fashion 
is  to  call  in  question,  and  to  reject  as 
needlessly  irksome,  all  such  rules  of 
mental  discipline  as,  within  the  sphere  of 
opinion,  require  from  us  a  circumspect 
consideration,  according  to  the  subject- 
matter,  of  the  several  kinds  as  well  as 
degrees  of  evidence.  These  rules  are 
troublesome  rules ;  they  sadly  detract 
from  the  ease  and  slacken  the  rapidity  of 
the  journey  towards  our  conclusions,  and 
thusj  postpone  the  enjoyment  of  mental 
rest. 

Sir  Gilbert  Lewis  has  done  good  ser- 
vice, which  I  hope  rather  than  expect 
will  be  appreciated,  in  republishing  the 
valuable  work  by  his  elder  brother.  Sir 
George,  On  the  Influence  of  Authority  in 
Matters  of  Opinion,  It  is  perhaps  the 
best  monument  of  that  learned,  modest, 
most  dispassionate,  and  most  able  man. 
The  volume  had  become  extremely  rare, 
and  could  only  be  obtained  at  a  high 
price.  Yet  though  the  admirers  were  in 
earnest,  the  circle  of  them  was  very  nar- 
row. Only  a  few,  a  very  few,  hundred 
copies  ever  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
public.  It  appeared  in  1849,  at  a  time 
when  comparative  calm  prevailed  in  the 
world  of  philosophy  and  speculation. 
The  remarkable  sobriety  of  the  author, 


*  An  Essay  on  the  Injltunce  of  Authority  in 
Matters  of  Opinion,  By  George  Cornewall 
Lewis,  Esq.     London,  1849  ;  2nd  edit.  1875. 


his  abhorrence  of  paradox,  his  indiffer- 
ence .  to  ornament,  his  rigidly  conscien- 
tious handling,  made  it  difficult  for  him 
to  please  the  palate  of  the  public,  which 
even  then  required,  as  it  now  greatly 
more  requires,  highly  seasoned  food. 
Still,  this  unpretending  book,  it  seems, 
could  not  die.  Its  republication  may 
probably  make  the  work  known  to  a  new 
set  of  readers ;  and,  as  the  students  of 
such  a  book  are  ordinarily  men  who  sev- 
erally act  upon  the  minds  of  others,  it 
may,  and  I  hope  will,  attain  to  an  influ- 
ence relatively  wide.  It  must  be  owned 
that  the  volume  contains  a  considerable 
amount  of  matter  which  would  be  more 
appropriately  placed  in  a  treatise  on  the 
Science  of  Politics.  But  the  main  argu- 
ment is  so  important,  that  I  am  desirous 
to  present  a  summary  which  may  convey 
a  fair  conception  of  its  contents,  and  in- 
vite to  a  direct  examination.  Nor  will 
this  be  done  in  the  spirit  of  a  partisan  ; 
for  I  shall  try  to  extend  the  conclusion 
of  this  weighty  writer  on  a  point  of  the 
utmost  weight,  affecting  not  the  frame  ot 
his  argument,  but  its  application. 

It  is  with  authority  for  belief  or  opin- 
ion alone,  not  distinguishing  the  two, 
that  the  work  before  us  deals.  It  leaves 
aside  authority  applicable  to  action, 
whether  freely  or  otherwise,  as  that  of 
the  law,  of  the  parent,  of  the  military 
officer,  physician,  clergyman,  or  other 
professional  or  specially  instructed  per- 
son. I  shall  presently  take  a  portion  of 
these  topics  into  view. 

Now,  it  would  sound  strangely  in  our 
ears  were  any  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished dealers  in  commonplace,  instead 
of  proclaiming,  *  not  authority,  but  truth,' 
to  take  for  his  text, '  not  examination, 
not  inquiry,  but  truth.'  We  should  at 
once  reply  that  examination  or  inquiry 
was  no  more  in  conflict  with  truth  than 
our  road  to  London  is  in  conflict  with 
London.    The   cases  are  parallel.    In- 
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quiry  is  a  road  to  truth,  and  authority  is 
a  road  to  truth.  Identical  in  aim,  di- 
verse in  means  and  in  effect,  but  both 
resting  on  the  same  basis.  Inquiry  is. 
the  more  normal,  the  more  excellent 
way ;  but  penury  of  time  and  faculty 
absolutely  precludes  the  human  being 
from  obtaining,  by  this  truly  royal  road, 
a  sufficient  stock  of  knowledge  for  the 
necessary  action  of  life ;  and  authority 
is  the  humble  but  useful  substitute.  Nor 
is  the  distinction  between  them  in  any 
sense  one  of  antagonism ;  on  the  con- 
trary, there  is,  besides  the  oneness  of 
their  ultimate  sanction,  this  notable  affin- 
ity betwixt  them  :  the  knowledge,  refer- 
able to  action,  which  we  obtain  by  in- 
quiry, is  altogether  or  commonly  proba- 
ble knowledge ;  and  authority  is  proba- 
ble knowledge  too.  Of  course  both  the 
authority  and  the  inquiry  must  be  regu- 
lated by  the  laws  that  belong  to  their  re- 
spective kinds.  The  rule  for  us,  in 
whatever  case,  is  one  :  to  make  the  best 
practicable  use  of  the  best  available 
means  for  thinking  truly  and  acting 
rightly,  using  inquiry  where  we  can, 
accepting  authority  where  we  cannot 
eflectually  use  inquiry. 

Having  taken  this  general  view  of  the 
region  before  us,  I  will  now  follow  the 
guidance  of  Sir  George  Lewis,  premising 
that  he  seems  to  aim  at  working  defini- 
tions rather  than  such  as  are  strictly  sci- 
entific. 

His  inquiry  has  no  reference  to  mat- 
ters of  fact ;  and  these  he  defines  as 
•  anything  of  which  we  obtain  a  convic- 
tion from  our  internal  consciousness,  or 
any  individual  event  or  phenomenon 
which  is  the  object  of  sensation.' 

Disputed  questions  of  fact  pass  into 
the  region  of  matters  of  opinion.  And, 
more  largely,  matters  of  opinion  are  *  gen- 
eral propositions  or  theorems  relating  to 
laws  of  nature  or  mind,  principles  and 
rules  of  human  conduct,  future  probabil- 
ities, deductions  from  hypotheses,  and 
the  like,  about  which  a  doubt  may  reason-- 
ably  exist* 

Opinions  may  be  entertained  from 
compulsion,  or  from  inducement  of  in- 
terest. These,  I  should  say,  may  con- 
veniently be  called  authority  improper ; 
but  they  rest  upon  authority  proper, 
when  embraced  without  reasoning  be- 
cause others,  believed  or  assumed  to  be 
competent,  entertain  them. 


'  A  large  proportion  of  the  general 
opinions  of  mankind  are  derived  merely 
from  authority.'  And  the  advice  of 
competent  judges  has  great  influence  in 
questions  of  practice.  When  truths  have 
been  discovered  by  original  inquirers, 
and  received  by  competent  judges,  it  is 
principally  by  authority  that  they  are 
accredited  and  diffused.  Such  adop- 
tion cannot  lead  to  an  improvement  of 
knowledge,  or  to  discovery  of  new 
truths :  *  the  utmost  he  can  hope  is  to 
adopt  the  belief  of  those  who,  at  the 
time,  are  least  likely  to  be  in  error.'  Wc 
are,  of  course,  to  assume  this  proposition 
to  apply  to  the  cases  where  it  is  neces- 
sary or  harmless  to  have  some  belief,  and 
where  there  are  not  such  patent  grounds 
for  doubt  or  question  as  to  recommend 
that  valuable  though  .sometimes  despised 
expedient,  suspense  of  judgment 

In  his  second  chapter.  Sir  George 
Lewis  shows  the  great  extent  of  the 
opinions  founded  upon  authority.  These 
are  such  as  we  derive  from  instruction  in 
childhood,  or  from  seniors,  or  from  fash« 
ion.  He  shows  the  extremely  limited 
power  of  inquiry  by  the  working  class ; 
and  how  even  the  well-informed  rely 
chiefly  on  compendia  and  secondary  au- 
thorities. He  shows  how,  in  strict  truth, 
when  we  act  upon  conclusions  of  our 
own,  for  which  the  original  reasons  are  no 
longer  present  to  our  minds,  we  become 
autiiorities  to  ourselves ;  and  the  direct 
action  of  reason  is  as  much  ousted,  as  if 
we  were  acting  on  some  authority  extrin- 
sic to  us.  Then  there  is  the  defescoce 
shown  in  the  region  of  practice  to  piD- 
fessional  or  specially  instructed  persow ; 
or  to  friends  having  experience,  which 
enables  a  man  to  discern  grounds  of  be- 
lief invisible  to  the  unpractised  eye.  In 
these  matters  we  take  into  view  the 
amount  of  attention  given,  the  ability  of 
the  person,  his  responsibility,  and  his 
impartiality.  In  his  third  chapter,  our 
author  delivers,  as  he  passes  on,  a  re- 
markable dictum  : 

'  That  high  degree  of  intellectual  power 
which  we  call  genius,  and  which  the  an- 
cients attributed  to  the  inspiration  of  the 
gods,  is  in  itself  inexplicable,  and  can 
only  be  judged  by  its  effects.  But  some 
ray  of  that  light  is  requisite  in  order  to 
enable  a  person  to  be  classed  among 
the  original  teachers  and  guides  of  man- 
kind.' 
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Nor  can  I  refuse  the  satisfaction  of 
making  another  citation : 

*  The  moral  sentiments  may  be  so  ill 
directed  as  to  deprave  the  judgment,  even 
when  the  understanding  is  remarkably 
strong.  Men  of  this  sort  may  be  greats 
but  cannot  be  wise  ;  for  by  wisdom  we 
mean  the  power  of  judging,  when  the  in- 
tellectual and  moral  faculties  are  both  in 
a  sound  state.  Napoleon  affords  a  strik- 
ing instance  of  the  corruption  of  the 
judgment  in  consequence  of  the  misdi- 
rection of  the  moral  sentiments.* 

The  authority  of  the  old  philosophers 
as  to  ethical  science  was  much  weakened 
by  their  dissensions  ;  while  *  astronomy 
furnishes  an  example  of  a  science  as  to 
which  there  has  been  a  general  agree- 
ment of  its  professors  for  more  than  a 
century.*  Mesmerism,  homoeopathy,  and 
phrenology  are  rather  contemptuously 
dismissed  as  *  mock  sciences.*  But  the 
general  description  of  pretenders  is  ad- 
mirable : 

*  Nothing  is  more  characteristic  of  the 
pretender  to  philosophy  than  his  readi- 
ness to  explain,  without  examination  or 
reflection,  all  phenomena  which  may  be 
presented  to  him.  Doubt,  hesitation, 
suspense  of  the  judgment,  inquiry  be- 
fore decision,  balancing  of  apparently 
opposite  facts,  followed,  perhaps,  by  a 
qualified  and  provisional  opinion — all 
these  are  processes  utterly  foreign  to  his 
mind,  and  indicative,  in  his  view,  of 
nothing  but  weakness  and  ignorance.* 

Medicine  has  always  been  the  favorite 
field  of  pretenders ;  and  medical  science 
(for  he  does  not  withhold  the  name)  forms 
an  important  exception  to  the  rule  that 
*  the  physical  are  better  ascertained  than 
the  moral  sciences.* 

Lewis  also  inquires  what  countries,  as 
well  as  what  persons  or  classes,  are  to  be 
allowed  to  weigh  in  the  matter  of  au- 
thority ;  and  finds,  that  we  may  justly 
confine  the  field  of  discussion  to  *  the 
civilised  nations  of  Europe,'  with  the 
Greeks  at  their  head,  and  the  Romans  as 
their  pupils  following  them  : 

*  They  made  the  first  great  step  from 
barbarism  to  scientific  knowledge ; 
which,  perhaps,  is  more  difficult,  and 
more  important,  than  any  further  advance 
which  they  left  to  be  made  by  their  suc- 
cessors.' 

He  excludes  not  only  barbarians,  but 
Chinese,  Hindoos,  Persians,  and  Turks, 
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on  the  ground  of  their  want  of  progress 
'in  political  institutions  and  scientific 
knowledge,*  from  the  suffrage,  so  to 
speak,  or  the  title*  to  count  in  that  con- 
sent which  makes  up  authority. 

In  the  light  of  these  remarks,  we  may 
approach  his  general  statement :' 

In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
authority  of  the  professors  of  any  science 
is  trustworthy  in  proportion  as  the  points 
of  agreement  among  them  are  numerous 
and  important,  and  the  points  of  differ- 
ence few  and  unimportant.* 

*  The  opposition  which  is  sometimes 
made  between  authority  and  reason  rests 
on  a  confusion  of  thought.* 

And  ihis  confusion  is  favored  partly 
by  the  fact  that  the  mind,  after  the 
choice  of  its  guide,  becomes  passive, 
partly  by  the  use  of  the  word  authority, 
in  certain  cases,  for  coercive  power. 
But— 

'  The  choice  of  a  guide  is  as  much  a 
matter  of  free  determination  as  the  adop- 
tion  of    an   opinion   on   argumentative 
grounds.*    He  illustrates  the  position  by 
reference  to  the  case  of  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic.    The  illustration  becomes  most  forci- 
ble when,  among  Roman  Catholics  of 
various  colors,   we  choose  the    school 
which  has  now  gained,  whether  finally  or 
provisionally,   the    upper  hand   in    the 
Latin  Church.     The   determination   to 
accept  as  the  final. rule  of  belief  all  dec- 
larations by  the  Pope,  which  the  Pope 
himself  may  define  to  be  ex  cathedrd^  is 
as  much  an  act  of  '  private  individual 
judgment  *  as  if  the  determination  were 
to  follow  Luther,  or  Wesley,  or  Sweden- 
borg.     I  venture  upon  adding  that,  if 
this  decision  be  taken  lightly  and  with- 
out observance  of  the  general  rules  which 
reasonably  guide  mankind  in  the  search 
for  truth,  it  may  even  be  an  use  of  pri- 
vate judgment  in  the    highest    degree 
licentious.    The  servant  in  the  parable 
who  wrapped  his  talent  in  a  napkin,  and 
thus  (as  it  were)  gave  it  away  from  his 
own  use,  exercised  his  private  judgment 
just  as  much  as  the  fellow-servant  who 
employed  it  constantly  and  steadily,  and 
obtained  large  increase  from  it.      He 
used   his  private    judgment  as  much ; 
only  he  used  it  in  a  wrong  direction — 
just  as  if  a  free  citizen  of  this  country 
were  to  repair  to  a  country  where  slavery 
prevails,  and  there  to  sell  himself  into 
bondage. 
36 
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The  fourth  chapter  treats  of  *  The  Ap- 
plicability of  the  Principle  of  Authority 
to  Questions  of  Religion.'  And  it  be- 
gins with  a  brief  description,  which 
seems  to  belong  to  the  general  subject, 
and  therefore  to  all  of  the  earlier  chapters. 
In  it  he  shows  how  the  authority  of  which 
he  treats  is  not  that  of  individuals  only. 
Traditive  systems  grow  up  in  a  course  of 
generations,  and  by  collection,  purga- 
tion, adjustment,  and  enlargement  or  ad- 
vance, acquire  those  kinds  and  degrees 
of  adhesion  according  to  which  *  a  trust- 
worthy authority  may  at  length  be 
formed,  to  which  a  person  uninformed 
on  the  subject  may  reasonably  defer.* 
He  proceeds : 

'  This  description,  however,  is  not  ap- 
plicable to  religion,  or  at  least  is  only  ap- 
plicable to  it  within  certain  limits.' 

Now,  thus  far  I  have  sat  at  the  feet  of 
Gamaliel :  I  must,  however,  canvass  the 
limits  within  which  the  principle  of  autho- 
rity is  legitimately  applicable  to  the 
choice  of  a  religion. 

The  *  at  least  *  of  the  sentence  I  have 
quoted  spans  a  gulf  of  a  breadth  im- 
measurable. The  assertion  without  *  at 
least  *  is  that  the  doctrine  of  authority 
has  no  application  to  religion.  But,  with 
the  pacifying  intervention  of  this  useful 
mediator,  the  proposition  only  asserts 
that  the  application  of  it  is  limited  and 
conditional.  To  this  assertion  there 
may  be  objectors ;  but  surely  no  other 
than  such  as  embrace,  in  all  its  extrava- 
gance, as  a  rule  of  belief  and  action  for 
the  human  being,  the  rule  that  he  is  to  be 
prout  cadaver^  vcl  baculus  in  manii  ambu- 
laniis.  Short  of  this,  there  would  not  be 
on  the  believing  or  affirmative  side  of 
the  gulf  a  single  opponent.  Vaticanism, 
for  example,  might  point  out  that  there 
are  many  Papal  utterances  beyond  the 
line  of  the  obligatory  definition,  many 
pious  opinions  broadly  distinguished 
from  articles  of  faith,  many  propositions 
belonging  to  the  subject-matter  of  relig- 
ion which  may  be  freely  affirmed  or  de- 
nied without  peril.  Such  would  be  its 
theory  ;  and  even  in  its  practice  it  does 
not  and  cannot  wholly  shut  out  the  im- 
mediate action  of  the  mind  on  the 
object,  or  the  impressions  or  conclusions 
which  may  follow  from  the  theory,  and 
which  are  things  distinct  from  it. 

It  is,  however,  clear  upon  the  whole, 
that  the  *  at  least '  in  the  foregoing  prop- 


osition really  sets  aside  the  unqualified 
form  which  immediately  precedes  it,  and 
that  the  candor  of  the  author's  mind  led 
him  to  conclude  that  the  principle  of 
authority  was  truly  applicable  to  the  sub- 
ject of  religion,  *  within  certain  limits.' 

What  those  limiis  are,  he  presently 
proceeds  to  explain. 

He  conceives,  in  the  first  place,  that 
'  all  nations  have  agreed  in  the  substan- 
tial recognition  of  a  divine  power,  super- 
human and  imperceptible  by  our  senses.' 
Nearly  all  human  opinion,  and  all  the 
human  opinion  entitled  to  weight,  has 
concurred  in  this  affirmation. 

Secondly,  he  conceives  that  the  whole 
civilised  or  authoritative  world  has  also 
agreed  in  the  acceptance  of  Christianity. 

*  Christendom  includes  the  entire  civi- 
lised world;  that  is  to  say  all  nations 
whose  agreement  on  a  matter  of  opinion 
has  any  real  weight  or  authority.* 

This,  however,  he  limits  to  the  accept- 
ance of  *  some  form  of  the  Christian 
religion.*  He  proceeds  to  show  that  the 
nations  are  not  agreed  in  the  acceptance 
of  a  particular  Church ;  that  the  rule  of 
Vincentius,  quod  semper  y  quodubique^  quod 
ab  omnibus^  is  incapable  of  a  strictly  lite- 
ral application ;  and  generally  '  there  is 
no  consent  of  competent  judges  over  the 
civilised  world.  Inconsistent  and  oppo- 
site forms  of  Christianity  continue  to 
exist  side  by  side.' 

He  has  still,  however,  another  very 
important  concession  to  make  to  partic- 
ular Churches.  The  authority  of  the 
Church  of  England  (and,  if  we  under- 
stand him  right,  of  every  Church)  is  lim- 
ited to  its  own  members.  So  limited,  he 
thinks  Hooker  is  right  in  considering  it 
to  be  *  more  competent,  in  a  corporate 
capacity,  to  decide  doubtful  questions 
than  any  of  its  individual  members/ 

The  candor,  acumen,  breadth,  and 
attainments  of  Lewis  give  a  great  weight 
to  the  convictions  he  has  thus  expressed. 
They  may  be  summed  up  in  a  few  words 
as  follows : 

1.  The  consent  of  mankind  binds  us 
in  rea.<>on  to  acknowledge  the  being  of 
God. 

2.  The  consent  of  civilised  mankind 
similarly  binds  us  to  the  acceptance  of 
Christianity. 

3.  The  details  of  Christianity  are  con- 
tested ;  but  in  doubtful  questions  the 
Church,  and,  ^^.,  the  Church  of  Eng- 
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land  at  large,  with  respect  to  its  own 
members,  is  more  competent  than  they 
are  individually;  and  the  business  and 
duty  of  a  reasonable  man,  so  far  as  in 
these  matters  he  is  bound  to  have  an 
opinion,  is  to  follow  the  best  opinion. 

At  the  same  time  I  do  not  suppose  that 
our  author  would  have  placed  the  obli- 
gation implied  by  the  third  proposition 
on  a  level,  in  point  of  stringency,  with 
that  of  the  two  former.  He  would,  I 
presume,  have  said  (in  technical  lan- 
guage), a  readiness  of  the  individual  to 
submit  himself  was  in  this  case  of  imper- 
fect, but  in  those  of  perfect  obligation. 

Nor,  we  are  safe  in  supposing,  would 
he  have  held  it  a  duty  to  know  all  that 
had  been  considered  and  determined  by 
a  Church,  or  to  refrain  from  any  testing 
inquiries,  but  only  to  have  practical  deal- 
ings with  what  offered  itself  to  the  mind, 
in  the  course  of  Providence  and  of  duty 
and  to  conduct  inquiry  according  to  the 
true  laws  of  reason. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  Hooker 
has  placed  the  doctrine  of  submission  in 
matter  of  opinion  to  a  local  or  special 
Church  higher  than,  if  he  had  had  the 
experience  of  the  last  three  centuries  to 
assist  him,  he  would  have  thought  safe ; 
and  that  Lewis,  who  had  not  a  particle 
of  egoism  or  self-assertion  to  sharpen 
unduly  his  critical  faculty,  may  in  this 
remarkable  instance  have  been  to  a  lim- 
ited extent  amiably  misled  by  deference 
to  a  great  writer.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
shall  endeavor  to  show  ground  for  sup- 
posing that,  on  the  premisses  which  sus- 
tain the  first  two  propositions,  we  ought 
to  widen  the  conclusions  at  which  Lewis 
has  arrived ;  and  this  not  so  much 
upon  ecclesiastical  principles,  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  authority  of  a  particular 
Church,  or  of  the  Church  at  large,  qud 
Church,  as  upon  philosophical  principles, 
in  deference  to  that  general  sense  of 
mankind,  which  in  such  matters  is  enti- 
tled to  claim  authority.  I  take  my 
departure,  however,  from  the  standing- 
ground  of  the  two  propositions,  and  do 
not  go  behind  them,  or  argue  with  such 
as  contend,  in  opposition  to  Lewis,  that 
there  is  no  just  authority  of  consent  in 
existence  with  respect  either  to  the 
existence  of  God,  or  the  acceptance  of 
the  Christian  religion. 

In  the  first  place,  belief  in  God  surely 
implies  much  more  than  that  He  is  su- 


perhuman and  imperceptible.  It  seems 
to  involve,  as  a  general  rule,  the  follow- 
ing particulars,  which  Lewis  has  not 
specified,  but  may  by  no  means  have  in- 
tended to  exclude. 

1.  That  He  is  conceived  of  as  possess- 
ing in  Himself  all  attributes  whatsoever 
which  conduce  to  excellence,  and  these 
in  a  degree  indefinitely  beyond  the  power 
of  the  human  mind  to  measure. 

2.  Over  and  above  what  He  is  in  Him- 
self, He  is  conceived  of  as  standing  in 
certain  relations  to  us  ;  as  carrying  on  a 
moral  government  of  the  world.  He  is 
held  to  prescribe  and  favor  what  is  right ; 
to  forbid  and  regard  with  displeasure 
what  is  wrong ;  and  to  dispose  the 
courses  of  events  in  such  a  way  that,  in 
general  and  upon  the  whole,  there  is  a 
tendency  of  virtue  to  bring  satisfaction 
and  happiness,  and  of  vice  to  entail  the 
reverse  of  these,  even  when  appearances, 
and  external  advantages,  might  not  con- 
vey such  an  indication. 

3.  The  same  wide  consent  of  man- 
kind, which  sustains  belief  in  a  God,  and 
invests  Him  with  a  certain  character,  has 
everywhere  perceptibly,  though  variably 
and  sometimes  with  a  great  vagueness  of 
outline,  carried  the  sphere  of  the  moral 
government  which  it  assigns  to  Him  be- 
yond the  limits  of  the  visible  world.  In 
that  larger  region,  though  it  lie  beyond 
the  scope  of  our  present  narrow  view, 
the  belief  of  theistical  mankind  has  been, 
that  the  laws  of  this  moral  government 
would  be  more  clearly  developed,  and 
the  normal  relation  between  good  and 
evil,  and  between  their  respective  conse- 
quences, fully  established. 

4.  Along,  therefore,  with  belief  in  a 
God  we  have  to  register  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  another  truth,  the  doctrine 
of  a  future  state  of  man,  which  has  had 
a  not  less  ample  acceptance  in  all  the 
quarters  from  whence  the  elements  of 
authority  can  be  drawn ;  and  has,  in- 
deed, in  the  darkest  periods  and  places 
of  religion,  been  found  difficult  to  eradi 
cale,  even  when  the  Divine  Idea  had 
been  so  broken  up  and  degraded,  as  to 
seem  divested  of  all  its  most  splendid  at- 
tributes. 

In  the  second  place,  I  come  to  the 
proposition  of  Sir  George  Lewis,  that  the 
acceptance  of  Christianity  is  required  of 
us  by  a  scientific  application  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  authority,  but  without  any  refer- 
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ence  to  this  or  that  particular  form,  or 
tenet,  of  the  religion. 

But  as  we  found,  in  the  prior  instance 
of  simple  theism,  that  the  authority  of 
consent  would  carry  us  much  beyond 
the  acknowledgment  of  a  disembodied 
abstraction,  so,  upon  examining  the  case 
of  Christianity,  we  shall  find  that  what 
has  been  handed  down  to  us  under  that 
name  as  part  of  the  common  knowledge 
and  common  patrimony  of  men  is  not  a 
bare  skeleton,  but  is  instinct  with  vital 
warmth  from  a  centre,  and  has  the  char- 
acter, notwithstanding  all  the  dissensions 
that  prevail,  of  a  living  and  working  sys- 
tem not  without  the  most  essential  fea- 
tures of  an  unity. 

This  I  shall  endeavor  to  show  as  to 
the  following  points  : 

1.  The  doctrine  of  Revelation. 

2.  The  use  of  Sacraments. 

3.  The  Christian  Ethics. 

4.  The  Creed. 

5.  The  doctrines  of  the  Trinity  and 
the  Incarnation. 

1.  Regarded  historically,  believers  in 
Christ,  casting  anchor,  so  to  speak,  in  an 
older  dispensation,  have  uniformly  ac- 
knowledged that  God  had  *  at  sundry 
times  and  in  divers  manners  '  *  made 
Himself  known  to  the  rational  mind  of 
man  by  a  special  communication  or  in- 
spiration, over  and  above  that  knowledge 
of  Himself  which  He  had  imparted  by 
the  books  of  nature  and  of  life  or  experi- 
ence. And  this  finally  in  the  Gospel. 
They  therefore  have  held  themselves  to 
be  in  possession  of  a  special  treasure  of 
divine  knowledge,  communicated  in  a 
manner  which  carried  with  it  a  peculiar 
certainty ;  and  such  a  belief,  called  the 
belief  in  inspiration^  and  pervading  the 
whole  of  Christendom  from  the  very 
first,  is  of  itself  a  material  amplification 
of  the  idea  conveyed  by  the  mere  name 
of  Christianity. 

2.  Next,  there  is  a  similar  universality 
of  Christian  testimony  in  favor  of  the 
use  of  certain  rites  called  Sacraments,  as 
essentially  belonging  to,  and  marking  out 
to  view,  the  Christian  scheme.  I  have 
nothing  here  to  do  with  the  question 
whether  the  Christian  Sacraments  are  two 
or  seven,  or  any  other  number  in  partic- 
ular, or  whether,  as  was  suggested  by 
Bishop  Pecock  in  conformity  with  St. 
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Augustine  and  others,  the  word  be  in  it- 
self susceptible  of  even  a  wider  applica- 
tion.    Nor  again  with  the  various  bodies 
of  separatists  who  at  different  times  have 
rejected  infant  baptism.     The  fact  that, 
rejecting  the  catholic  and   immemorial 
practice  of    baptism   in    infancy,    they 
should  still  have  retained  the  rite,  ren- 
ders them  even  stronger  witnesses  in  its 
favor  than  they  would  have  been  if  they 
had  agreed  as  to  the  proper  season  of 
administration.     Again,  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served that  the  sacraments  have  not  been 
held  as  bare   signs.     Even  the  Scotch 
early  Reformers,  who  may  be  said  to  rep- 
resent a  kind  of  ultima   Thule  in  the 
opinions  of  the  day,  did  '  utterly  damn  ' 
those  who  thus  held.    They  have  been 
deemed,  according  to  the  Anglican  defi- 
nition, to  be  '  outward  and  visible  signs 
of  an  inward  and  spiritual  grace.'    When 
the  exact  relation  of  the  sign  to  the  thing 
signified  comes  to  be  considered,  then 
indeed  no  inconsiderable  body  of  differ- 
ences comes  into  view,  and  the  argument 
of  consent  can  hardly  be  pressed  within 
the  definitions  of  our  author.     But  up 
to   that  point  it  is  strictly  applicable. 
The  very  limited  exception  of  a  society 
founded  among  the  English  more  than 
sixteen     hundred    years    after    Christ. 
scarcely  embracing  a  thousandth   part 
even  of  that  race,  and  unable  to  quote 
by  way  of  precedent  *  more  than  a  hand- 
ful of  dubious  individual  cases  in  all  his- 
tory, cannot,  however    respectable    on 
social  grounds,  constitute  an  appreciable 
deduction  from  the  weight  of  the  Chris- 
tian testimony.     It  could  hardly  be  taken 
into  account  if  it  had,  which  it  has  not, 
at  any  time  developed  into  a  theology 
that  basis  of  sentiment  on  which  it  mainly 
reposes. 

3.  Thirdly,  the  entire  breadth  of  the 
Christian  consent  sustains  a  system  of 
morality  which  is  no  less  distinctive  of 
the  Gospel  than  is  its  doctrine. 

Lewis  has  nowhere  applied  to  morality 
the  limitations  to  which  he  considered 
that  religion  must  submit  before  it  conld 
take  the  benefit  of  the  scientific  princi- 
ple of  authority.  He  appears  to  hold 
that  morality  enjoys  authority  in  a  man- 
ner substantially  the  same  as  other  estab- 
lished knowledge.  It  is  plain  that  the 
authority  of  consent  tells  in  its  bchd^ 

*  Barclay's  Apology,  Prop.  xii.  Objection  & 
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more  widely  than  in  behalf  of  Christian- 
ity. Not,  however,  as  to  any  complete 
code,  for  here  too  we  have  to  contend  with 
something  of  the  same  difficulty,  arising 
from  diversity  about  particulars,  as  in 
the  case  of  Christian  doctrine ;  but  as  to 
this  great  and  broad  proposition,  that 
there  exists  a  law  of  duty,  what  Sopho- 
cles called  a  oxljcTTovg  voiiog^  binding  man 
and  man.  We  find  abundant  evidence 
of  this  in  a  multitude  of  quarters  beyond 
the  precinct  of  Divine  Revelation :  in  the 
various  systems  of  religion,  especially  as 
they  were  projected  by  their  founders, 
for  example  in  that  of  Mahomet ;  in  the 
provisions  of  public  law,  in  the  works  of 
many  philosophers,  in  primitive  manners 
as  they  are  developed  by  the  monuments 
of  Egypt,  or,  much  more  fully  and  less 
conventionally,  by  the  poems  of  Homer. 
All  these  were  with  great  variation,  both 
as  to  the  behavior  enjoined,  and  as  to 
the  persons  towards  whom  such  behavior 
was  binding.  But  the  Christian  moral- 
ity, gathering  together  the  scattered  frag- 
ments, and  building  them  into  a  great 
temple  of  Duty,  was  a  new  thing  as  a 
whole,  though  in  respect  to  its  basis,  and 
to  the  acknowledgment  and  even  the 
practice  of  its  parts  disjointedly,  it  was 
able  to  call  in  the  aid  of  non-Christian 
and  pre-Christian  testimony.  The  cul- 
mination and  perfection  of  the  Christian 
morality  was  found  in  that  high  and 
severe  doctrine  of  marriage,  against 
which,  we  may  confidently  anticipate, 
and  almost  venture  to  predict,  that  the 
anti-Christian  spirit  will  direct  its  first 
great  attack,  encouraged  by  those  prelim- 
inary operations  in  the  legislative  recog- 
nition of  divorce  which  have  already, 
from  a  variety  of  ill-omened  causes,  found 
a  place  upon  our  own,  as  well  as  upon 
other  statute-books. 

Some  have  been  bold  enough  to  say 
that  the  wide  recognition,  at  the  present 
day,  of  ethical  doctrines  in  practical 
forms  is  due  not  to  Christianity,  but  to 
the  progress  of  civilisation.  In  answer 
to  them,  I  will  only  halt  for  a  moment, 
to  ask  the  question  how  it  came  that  the 
Greek  and,  in  its  turn,  the  Roman  civili- 
sation, each  advancing  to  so  great  a 
height,  did  not  similarly  elevate  the  moral 
standards.  And  I  shall  by  anticipation 
put  in  a  caveat  against  any  attempt  to  re- 
ply merely  by  exhibiting  here  and  there 
an  unit  picked  out   of  the   philosophic 


schools,  or  the  ideal  pictures  which 
may  be  found  in  the  writings  of  a  trage- 
dian ;  pictures  which  have  no  more  to 
do  with  the  practical  life  of  contemporary 
Greece,  than  have  the  representations  of 
the  Virgin  and  the  Child,  so  much  ad- 
mired in  our  galleries,  with  the  lives  and 
characters  of  those  who  look  on  them, 
or  in  most  instances  of  those  who  have 
painted  them.  A  comparison  between 
Epictetus  and  Paley,  or  between  Aristo- 
tle and  Escobar,  would  be  curious,  but 
would  not  touch  the  point.  I  do  not  in- 
quire how  low  some  Christian  may  have 
descended,  or  how  high  some  heathen 
may  have  risen,  in  theory,  any  more  than 
in  practice.  When  I  speak  of  the  mo- 
rality of  a  religion,  I  mean  the  principles 
and  practices  for  which  it  has  obtained 
the  assent  of  the  mind  and  heart  of  man  ; 
which  it  has  incorporated  into  the  ac- 
knowledged and  standing  code  of  its 
professors  ;  which  it  has  exhibited  in  the 
traditional  practices,  sometimes  of  the 
generality,  sometimes  only  of  the  best. 
But  this  is  a  large  subject,  and  lies  apart. 
My  present  argument  is  only  with  those 
who,  like  Sir  George  Lewis,  hold  that 
Christianity  lies  within  the  true  scope  of 
the  principle  of  authority,  but  do  not 
develope  the  phrase  Christianity  into  its 
specific  meanings. 

To  such  it  may  be  fairly  put  that 
under  this  name  of  Christianity  we  are 
to  understand  something  that  has  some 
sort  of  claims  and  sanctions  peculiarly 
its  own ;  for  it  is  not  religion  only,  but 
Christian  religion,  which  comes  to  us  ac- 
credited by  legitimate  authority.  Now 
I  hope  to  obtain  a  general  assent  when 
I  contend  that  Christianity  can  have  no 
exclusive  or  preferential  claim  upon  us, 
unless  that,  which  distinguishes  it  as  a 
religion,  has  some  proportionate  repre- 
sentation in  the  sphere  of  morality. 
In  its  ultimate,  general,  and  permanent 
effects  upon  morality,  largely  understood, 
the  test  of  the  value  of  a  religion  is  to 
be  found ;  and  if  mankind,  in  its  most 
enlightened  portions,  has  lent  the  weight 
of  its  authority  to  Christianity,  we  must 
needs  understand  the  word  to  carry  and 
include  some  moral  elements  due  and 
peculiar  to  the  religious  system. 

And  it  is  not  difficult  to  sketch  in 
outline  some  at  least  of  the  features 
which  give  speciality  to  Christian  morals, 
without  disturbing  their  relation  to  the 
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general,  and  especially  the  best,  non- 
Christian  morality  of  mankind.  First 
and  foremost,  they  are  founded  on  the 
character  and  pattern  of  a  Person,  even 
more,  if  possible,  than  on  his  words.  In 
Him  they  recognise  the  standard  of  con- 
summate and  divine  perfection.  Sec- 
ondly, they  draw  all  forms  of  duty,  to 
God,  to  men,  and  to  ourselves,  from  one 
and  the  same  source.  Thirdly,  they  are 
to  be  practised  towards  all  men  alike,  in- 
dependently of  station  or  race,  or  even 
life  or  creed.  Fourthly,  they  are  meant 
and  fitted  for  all  men  equally  to  hold ; 
and  their  most  profound  vitality,  if  not 
their  largest  and  most  varied  develop- 
ment, is  within  the  reach  of  the  lowly  and 
uninstructed,  in  whose  minds  and  hearts 
it  has,  for  the  most  part,  fewer  and  less 
formidable  barriers  to  surmount,  or 
*  strongholds,'  in  the  Apostle's  language, 
to  cast  down.  Fifthly,  the  Christian 
law  has  placed  the  relation  of  man  and 
woman,  as  such,  in  the  great  institution 
of  marriage,  and  the  provision  for  the 
continuance  through  the  family  of  the 
species,  upon  such  a  footing  as  is  no- 
where else  to  be  found.  I  do  not  say 
that  this  is  not  a  restitution  of  a  primi- 
tive law ;  but,  if  so,  it  was  one  the  strain 
of  which  was  found  too  great  for  those 
to  whom  it  was  given  to  bear.  This  law, 
with  all  its  restraints  of  kin,  of  unity,  and 
of  perpetuity,  is  perhaps  the  subtlest  as 
well  as  the  most  powerful  of  all  the  social 
instruments  which  the  Almighty  has  put 
into  use  for  the  education  of  the  race ; 
and  it  is  one,  I  am  firmly  persuaded, 
which  no  self-acting  force,  no  consider- 
ations of  policy,  will  ever  be  able  to  up- 
hold in  modern  societies,  when  it  shall 
have  been  severed  from  its  authoritative 
source. 

I  will  not  dwell  in  detail  on  the  mode 
in  which  the  Gospel  treats  the  law  of 
love,  the  law  of  purity,  or  that  which  is 
perhaps  most  peculiar  to  it,  the  law  of 
l)ain ;  but  will  be  content  with  saying, 
sixthly  and  lastly,  that  Christian  morals, 
as  a  whole — as  an  entire  system  covering 
the  whole  life,  nature,  and  experience  of 
man — stand  broadly  distinguished  by 
their  rich,  complete,  and  searching  char- 
acter from  other  forms  of  moral  teach- 
ing now  extant  in  the  world.  The  limi- 
tation impHed  in  these  last  words  has 
been  introduced  simply  because  it  would 
be  inconvenient  on  this  occasion  to  ex- 


amine whether,  and  in  what  respectSt  the 
Christian  morals  exhibit  a  reproduction 
of  a  primitive  law  once  in  force  among 
the  whole  or  a  portion  of  mankind. 

It  seems,  then,  that,  if  the  argument  of 
authority,  or  consent,  be  available  on  be- 
half of  Christianity,  we  cannot  do  other- 
wise than  include  in  the  scheme  thus 
recommended  a  peculiar  body  of  moral 
teaching,  together  with  the  notions  of  an 
inspired  origin,  and  of  certain  outward 
or  sacramental  rites,  universal,  perpetual, 
and  inseparable  from  the  system  to  which 
they  are  attached. 

4.  I  now  proceed  a  step  further ;  and 
contend  that  this  Christianity  must  in 
reason  be  understood  to  include  a  doc- 
trinal, as  well  as  a  moral  and  a  symboli- 
cal, system.     I  am  not  so  desirous  to  fix 
the  exact  particulars  of  that  doctrinal 
system,  as  to  show  that,  when  we  speak 
of  •  Christianity  as  having  received  the 
favorable  verdict  of  the  portion  of  man- 
kind alone  or  best  qualified  to  judge  in 
such  a  matter,  we  do  not  mean  the  mere 
acknowledgment    of    a  name,  but   we 
mean,  along  with  other  things,  the  ac- 
ceptance of  a  body  of  truths  which  hare 
for  their  centre  the  person  and  work  of 
Christ.     This  body  of  truths  has  its  fore- 
most expression  in  the  Creed  known  as 
that  of  the  Apostles,  and  in  a  document 
of  greater  precision  and  development  and 
of  equal  and  more  formal  authority — the 
Creed    of    Constantinople,     commonly 
called  the  Nicene  Creed.     If  the  author- 
ity of  civilised  and  intellectual  man  be 
available  on  behalf  of  something  that  we 
agree  to  call  Christianity,  my  contention 
is  that  it  is  likewise  available  for  these 
two  great  historic  documents.     We  can- 
not reasonably  make  any  sensible  deduc- 
tion from  the  weight  of  the  propounding 
authority  when,  in  the  formula  of  con- 
sent, for  the  word  Christianity  we  substi- 
tute the  Creed  of  the  Apostles,  together 
with  the  Nicene  Creed. 

The  human  mind  (£  have  said)  is  ac- 
customed to  play  tricks  with  itself  in 
every  form ;  and  one  of  the  forms,  in 
which  it  most  frequently  resorts  to  this 
operation,  is  when  it  attenuates  the  labor 
of  thought,  and  evades  the  responsibflitf 
of  definite  decision,  by  the  adoption  of  > 
general  word  that  we  purposely  keep  on* 
defined  to  our  own  consciousness.  So 
men  admire  the  British  Constitution 
without  knowing  or  inquiring  what  it  iSi 
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and  profess  Christidnity  but  decline  to 
say  or  think  what  it  means.  In  such 
cases  the  general  word,  instead  of  indi- 
cating, like  the  title  of  an  author's  works, 
a  multitude  of  particulars,  becomes  a 
blind,  which,  on  the  one  hand,  excludes 
knowledge,  and,  on  the  other,  leaves  us 
imbued  with  the  notion  that  we  possess  it. 

And  my  contention  is  that,  whatever 
be  the  momentary  fashion  of  thie  day  in 
which  we  live,  that  same  tradition  and 
testimony  of  the  ages,  which  commends 
Christianity  to  us,  has  not  been  a  chim- 
era or  a  chameleon,  but  has  had  from 
the  first,  up  to  a  certain  point  of  develop- 
ment, one  substantially  definite  meaning 
for  the  word,  a  meaning  of  mental  as 
well  as  moral  significance  ;  and  has,  as  a 
matter  of  history,  expressed  this  meaning 
in  the  Creeds.  This  Christianity  has 
shed  off  from  it,  on  this  side  and  on  that, 
after  debate  and  scrutiny,  and  further- 
more after  doubt  and  even  sometimes 
convulsion,  all  the  conceptions  irrecon- 
cilably hostile  to  its  own  essence,  by  a 
standing  provision  as  normal  as  are  the 
reparatory  processes  of  material  nature ; 
and  has  been  handed  on  continuously  in 
uniformity  of  life,  though  not,  it  may  be, 
in  uniformity  of  health.  So  that  reason 
requires  us,  when  we  speak  of  Christian- 
ity, to  expound  the  phrase  agreeably  to 
history,  if  we  mean  to  claim  on  its  behalf 
the  authority  of  civilised  man,  since  it  is 
to  the  expounded  phrase,  and  not  the 
bare  shell,  that  that  authority  attaches. 
It  is  in  this  sense  what  the  visible  Church 
also  claims  to  be,  a  city  set  on  a  hill ; 
not,  indeed,  a  city  within  walls  that  can 
neither  grow  nor  dwindle,  but  yet  a  city 
widely  spread,  with  a  fixed  heart  and 
centre,  if  with  a  fluctuating  outline ;  a 
mass  alike  unchangeable,  perceptible,  and 
also  determinate,  not  absolutely  or  math- 
ematically, but  in  a  degree  sufficient  for 
its  providential  purpose  in  the  education 
of  mankind.  Of  this  mass,  compounded 
of  tenets,  moral  laws,  and  institutions, 
the  core,  so  far  as  tenets  are  concerned, 
is  exhibited  in  the  Creeds. 

If  I  have  not  named  the  Athanasian 
Creed  as  standing  in  the  same  category, 
it  is  not  because  its  direct  doctrinal  state- 
ments have  received  an  inferior  accept- 
ance from  the  students  of  Christian  the- 
ology, but  because  it  has-  not  been,  in  at 
all  the  same  sense,  an  instrument  either 
of  Christian  profession  or  of  Christian 


instruction.  If  I  do  not  dwell  upon  the 
difference  between  the  East  and  the  West 
in  respect  to  what  is  called  the  Double 
Procession,  it  is  because  both  parties  are 
agreed  that  the  variance  of  form  does 
not  oblige  us  to  assert  a  difference  of 
meaning.  If  I  do  not  lay  stress  on  those 
dogmatic  distinctions  among  Christian 
communities  of  the  East,  which  cause 
some  of  them  to  be  placed  in  the  class 
of  heretical  bodies,  it  is  because,  so  far 
as  I  can  understand,  those  differences 
seem  to  rest  in  the  region  of  verbal  ex- 
pression, much  more  than  to  take  effect 
in  the  practical  conceptions  of  religion. 
If  I  pass  lightly  by  the  fact  that  large 
bodies  of  Protestants  do  not  formally 
recognise  the  Creeds  as  documents,  it  is 
because  I  apprehend  their  objection  not 
to  lie  against  the  contents,  but  only 
against  the  recognition,  so  that  they  con- 
tinue available  as  witnesses  to  the  sub- 
stance which  the  documents  enshrine. 
If  I  do  not  attach  importance  to  the 
want  of  absolute  coherency  between  the 
terminology  of  some  of  the  early  Fathers 
and  the  final  expression  of  doctrine 
adopted  by  the  Councils  and  sealed  by 
the  permanent  assent  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  it  is  because  I  conceive  such 
Fathers  to  have  spoken  without  scientific 
precision  in  matters  where  human  rash- 
ness and  conceit  had  not  yet  created  a 
necessity  for  scientific  discussion  and 
decision,  and  for  the  selection,  and  an 
authoritative  sealing  and  stamping,  of 
such  phrases  as  seemed,  upon  the  whole, 
the  best  and  safest  to  indicate,  rather 
thaS  express,  unfathomable  verities ;  on 
which  our  hands  indeed  (so  to  speak) 
may  lay  effectual  hold,  but  which  our 
arms  are  totally  unable  to  embrace.  If 
I  do  not  expatiate  upon  the  undoubted 
truth  that  the  recitals  of  the  Creeds  them- 
selves are  so  largely  those  of  fact  rather 
than  pure  dogma,  it  is  because  the  cir- 
cumstance is  no  more  than  a  normal  re- 
sult of  a  religious  system  founded  upon 
a  living  Person,  rather  than  an  abstract 
conception. 

5.  It  was  profoundly  observed  by 
Mohler,  in  his  Symbolik^  that  the  contro- 
versies of  the  sixteenth  century  had  been 
controversies  concerning  the  human,  not 
the  divine,  side  of  Christianity.  Our 
forefathers,  in  the  earlier  ages  of  the 
Church,  had  fought  and  won  for  us  the 
battles  in  which  the  question  lay  between 
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safe  and  unsafe,  adequate  and   inade- 
quate, conceptions  of  the  Divine  Object 
of  worship.     They  sowed,  and  we  reap ; 
they  suffered,  and  we  enjoy.     But  the 
primitive  Creeds,  which  have  now,  not 
less  than  heretofore,  their  great  office  to 
fulfil,  naturally  belong  to  that  supreme 
province,   that    theology    proper,   upon 
which,  among  the  great  body  of  Chris- 
tians, neither  the  din  of  debate,  nor  the 
pain  of  doubt,  is  now  or  has  for  many 
ages  been  sensible.     New  ranges  of  con- 
troversy have  been  opened,  lying  in  lower 
though  still  elevated  regions.     They  have 
turned  on  the  condition  of  man  apart 
from  the  Gospel,  the  mode  of  his  ap- 
proach to  God,  the  reflection  of  his  new 
state  in  his  consciousness,  his  relation  to 
the  Church,  his  relation  to  the  saints,  his 
existence  after  death.     To  the  common 
view,  it  is  rather  the  points  which  at  any 
given  time  are  most  contested,  than  those 
which  lie  deepest  in  the  system,  that  are 
tenaciously  held,  and,  because  tenaciously 
held,  are  placed  in  the  first  rank  of  dig- 
nity.    This  is  a  dislocation  of  the  natu- 
ral order  of   appreciation,  but  it  is  in 
great  part  due  to  the  fact  that  the  propo- 
sitions of  the  Creeds  are  taken  for  granted 
among  us.     For  the  modern  mind,  we 
may  use  a  translation  of  language.     We 
will  now  say  no  more  of  the  Creeds ;  but 
urge  that  that  authority  of  general  con- 
sent, which  presses  upon  us  the  claims  of 
Christianity,  means  by  the  phrase  a  sys- 
tem founded  on  the  doctrines  of  the  Holy 
Trinity  and  the  incarnation  of  our  Lord. 
All  notions  opposed  to  those  doctrines 
were,  in   early  times,   successively  put 
upon  their  trial,  and  decisively,  though 
not  always  easily,  ejected  from  the  great 
idea  of  the  Christian  revelation.     Since 
the  time  of  the  two  Socini,  a  different 
conception  of  the  Deity  and  of  redemp- 
tion, which  has  counted  among  its  adhe- 
rents men   remarkable   for  ability  and 
character,  has  just  been  able  to  maintain 
a  fluctuating  and  generally  rather  feeble 
existence.     Its  note  of  dissonance  has 
been  so  slightly  audible  in  the  great  and 
solemn  concert  of  the  ancient  belief,  that, 
like  the  deviations  of  the  first  four  cen- 
turies, it  can  make  no  appreciable  breach 
in,   or  deduction    from,   the    authority 
which  vindicates  for  these  great  concep- 
tions the  central  seat  in  the  Christian 
system. 
Here   I   break  off.     Desirous  to  re- 


nounce illusions,  and  to  eschew  the  in« 
dulgence  of    any  private  partiality,    I 
should  hesitate  to  ask  for  the  inclusion 
of  any  more  particular  or  complete  con- 
ception of  Christianity  in  that  use  of  the 
phrase  which,  according  to  the  reasoning 
of  Lewis,  is  entitled  to  the  same  benefit 
from  the  principle  of  authority,  as  the 
established  truths  of  other  sciences.     I 
should  regret  to  strain  the   argument; 
and  am  content  to  say  that  the  Christi- 
anity which  claims  our  obedience  is  a 
Christianity  inspired,  sacramental,  ethi- 
cal, embodied  in  certain  great  historic 
documents,  involving  certain  profoundly 
powerful  and  operative   doctrinal  con- 
ceptions.    A  great  mass  and  momentum 
of  authority  may  be  pleaded  for  much 
that  lies  beyond    the  outline    I    have 
drawn.     Nearly  half  the  Christian  world 
adopts  the  entire  Roman  system.    Throw- 
ing   in   the   Eastern    Churches,    nearly 
three-fourths  of  it  agree  in  certain  usages 
or  tenets,  such  as  the  invocation  of  saints, 
and  some  kind,  not  uniform,  of  religious 
devotion   towards  images.      This  large 
proportion  is  yet  further  swelled  by  the 
accession    of    the    Anglican    family   of 
Churches,  in  regard  to  the  framework  of 
the  visible  Church  or  polity  of  Chris- 
tians, and  to  those  other  points  in  which 
they  are  thought  by  many  to  savor  more 
of  the  unreformed  scheme  of  Christian- 
ity than  the  reformed.     But  all  these  are 
matters  on  which  a  large  section  of  the 
Christian  world,  amounting  to  perhaps  a 
sixth  of  the  whole,  and  composed  of  the 
many  active  bodies  of  evangelical  Prot- 
estants, introduce  so  large  an   element 
of  dissent,  that  although  authority  by  nu 
means  quits  the  field,  yet  it  calls  in  the 
aid  of  reasoning  to  decide  the  day,  inas- 
much as  nothing  short  of  the  general 
consent  approaching  to  universality,  or, 
as  it  has  been  called,  to  moral  unanimity, 
can  dispose  of  the  case  without  that  aid. 
The  sphere  of  religion  is  wide  and 
diversified  ;  and  authority,  in  this  regi(»i| 
stands  as  a  hierarchy,  constituted    in 
degrees  and  orders,  with  many  subaltern 
shades  of  diversity.    But  it  is  broadly 
distinguished  from  a  straiarchy^  from  the 
corps  of  officers  of  an  army,  where  an 
absolute  obedience  is  due  from  the  pri- 
vate soldier,  and  from  every  successive 
grade,  to  a  superior,  till  the  command  be 
reversed  from  above ;  and  there  is  not 
granted  to  the  inferior  even  that  bare 
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initiative  of  redress,  which  is  implied  in 
a  right  of  appeal. 

The  species  of  authority  with  which 
we  have  been  dealing  may  be  called,  for 
convenience,  the  major  authority.  Of 
that  minor  authority,  which  may  still 
constitute  a  great  element  in  rational 
discussion,  and  which  admits  great  diver- 
sity of  degree,  we  have  a  good  instance 
in  a  remarkable  passage,  which  was  quo- 
ted by  Dr.  Newman  in  one  of  his  contro- 
versial works  on  behalf  of  the  English 
Church,*  from  Bishop  Van  Mildert : 

If  a  candid  investigation  be  made  of  the 
points  generally  agreed  upon  by  the  Church 
Universal,  it  will  probably  be  found  that  at 
no  period  of  its  history  has  any  fundamental 
or  essential  truth  of  the  Gospel  been  authori- 
tatively disowned.  .  .  .  As  far  as  the 
Church  Catholic  can  be  deemed  responsible, 
the  substance  of  sound  doctrine  still  remains 
undestroyed  at  least,  if  not  unimpaired.  Let 
us  take,  for  instance,  those  articles  of  faith, 
which  have  already  been  shown  to  be  essen- 
tial  to  the  Christian  covenant :  the  doctrines 
of  the  Trinity,  of  our  Lord's  Divinity  and  In- 
carnation, of  his  Atonement  and  Intercession, 
of  our  Sanclification  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  of  the 
terms  of  acceptance,  and  the  Ordinances  of 
the  Christian  Sacraments  and  Priesthood. 
At  what  period  of  the  Church  have  these  doc- 
trines, or  either  of  them,  been  by  any  public 
act  disowned  or  called  in  question? 

Only  the  length  of  the  passage  checks 
my  adding  to  my  citation. 

Although,  then,  authority  loses  its 
commanding  position  when  the  great 
volume  of  human  consent  is  broken  into 
leaves  or  sections,  we  are  not  to  infer 
that  it  is  reduced  to  zero.  Admitting 
that,  while  the  Christian  world  is  won- 
derfully agreed  on  the  central  verities  of 
faith,  and  still  more  widely  on  those  of 
morals,  its  many  fractions  are  severed  in 
relation  to  matters  of  grave  import,  I 
would  still  contend  that  the  authority  of 
each  of  those  fractions  is  not  indeed 
final,  but  yet  real  and  weighty  for  those 
who  belong  to  it,  and  they  ought  not  to 
depart,  except  upon  serious  and  humble 
examination,  as  well  as  clear  conviction, 
from  the  religion  they  have  been  brought 
up  to  profess,  even  though  non-Chris- 
tian ;  for  it  is  the  school  of  character  and 
belief,  in  which  Providence  has  placed 
them.  Even  though  non-Christian  ;  and 
even  while  I  follow  Lewis  in  urging  that 

*  Lectures  on  the  Prophetical  Office  of  the 
Church,  p.  250,  from  Bishop  Van  Mildert's 
Bampton  Lectures,  viii. 


the  undivided  authority  of  civilised  and 
progressive  man  demands  of  us  the  ac- 
ceptance of  Christianity.  For  even  the 
acceptance  of  such  authority  is  a  moral 
act,  and  cannot  be  perfoimed  without 
certain  operations  both  of  the  mind  and 
of  the  heart.  Suppose  that  as  a  Hindoo 
or  Mahometan,  having  studied  history,  I 
am  moved  by  the  argument  of  Lewis  to 
embrace  Christianity,  I  must  still  learn 
what  it  is  that  I  accept,  and  the  very  as- 
sent to  such  an  argument  requires  time 
and  [implies  a  mental  process.  Nothing 
is  more  rash,  I  had  almost  said  more 
shocking,  than  levity  or  irreverence  in 
the  change  of  religion ;  and  this  levity, 
rashness,  and  irreverence  may  be  exhib- 
ited even  in  the  act  of  submission  to  au- 
thority when  clothed  in  its  mo^  extrava- 
gant and  exaggerated  form. 

Although  I  am  persuaded  that  the  sub- 
stance of  Lewis's  work  is  unassailable,  I 
am  not  insensible  to  the  defects  of  its 
form.  I  have  noticed  already  that  a 
large  portion  of  it  seems  to  belong  to  a 
work  on  politics.  It  is  oddly  annexed 
to  the  main  argument,  for  in  politics 
authority  is  coercive ;  and  nothing,  per- 
haps, has  more  tended  to  confuse  the 
public  mind  as  to  that  authority  which  is 
both  moral  and  graduated,  than  the  fact 
that  we  are  chiefly  familiar  with  an  au- 
thority which,  as  towards  the  individual, 
is  both  absolute  and  compulsory.  Next 
to  this  authority  of  the  State,  we  are  ac- 
customed to  the  idea  of  parental  author- 
ity. In  it  the  two  great  elements  are 
mingled ;  but  there  is  too  great  a  tend- 
ency on  the  part  of  parents,  and  that  not 
seldom  found  in  conjunction  with  strong 
affection,  to  give  prominence  to  the 
coercive  aspect.  Our  author  would  have 
done  us  a  further  service,  had  he  laid  out 
with  clearness,  and  even  sharpness,  the 
several  kinds  of  authority ;  for  the  region 
which  he  traverses  is  occupied  by  a  gar- 
rison of  jealous  and  self-interested  falla- 
cies, always  in  arms  against  the  intrusion 
of  those  sober  truths  which  bring  many 
a  catastrophe  upon  our  castles  of  con- 
ceit. I  will  endeavor  in  conclusion  to 
present  a  succinct  outline  of  the  case. 

Be  it  observed,  then,  that  authority 
claims  a  legitimate  place  in  the  province 
of  opinion,  not  as  a  bar  to  truth,  but  as 
a  guarantee  for  it ;  not  as  an  absolute 
guarantee,  but  only  when  it  is  as  the  best 
that  may  be  had ;  not  in  preference  to 
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personal  inquiry  reaching  up  to  the 
sources,  but  as  the  proper  substitute  in 
the  multitude  of  instances  where  this  is 
impracticable.  Authority,  rightly  under- 
stood, has  a  substantial  meaning :  in 
that  meaning,  it  is  not  at  variance  or  in 
competition  either  with  truth,  or  with 
private  inquiry  and  private  judgment. 
It  is  a  crutch,  rather  than  a  leg ;  but  the 
natural  energy  of  the  leg  is  limited,  and, 
when  the  leg  cannot  work,  the  crutch 
may. 

Further,  the  fact  to  which  we  ought  to 
be  alive,  but  for  the  most  part  are  not,  is 
that  the  whole  human  family,  and  the 
best  and  highest  races  of  it,  and  the  best 
and  highest  minds  of  those  races,  are  to 
a  great  extent  upon  crutches,  the  crutches 
which  authority  has  lent  them.  Even  in 
the  days  of  Bacon,  even  in  the  days  of 
Dante,  when  knowledge,  as  the  word  is 
commonly  understood,  was  so  limited 
that  some  elect  minds  of  uncommon  ca- 
pacity and  vigor  could  grasp  the  whole 
mass  of  it,  they  still  depended  largely 
upon  authority.  For  that  aggregate  of 
knowledge,  which  they  were  able  to 
grasp,  was  but  book-knowledge,  and  not 
source-knowledge.  It  was  to  a  great 
extent  not  knowledge  of  subjects,  but  of 
what  specially  qualified  men  had  said 
upon  subjects.  As  we  now  stand,  no 
individual  man  holds  or  can  hold  that 
relation  to  universal  knowledge,  which 
was  held  by  Dante,  or  by  Bacon,  or  by 
Leibnitz.  A  few  subjects,  in  most  cases 
a  very  few  indeed,  are  or  can  be  known 
in  themselves  by  direct  and  immediate 
study  ;  a  larger  number  by  an  immediate 
knowledge  of  what  writers,  or  the  most 
accredited  writers,  have  said  upon  them  ; 
the  largest  number  by  far  only  from  in- 
direct accounts,  or  as  it  were  rumors,  of 
the  results  which  writers  and  students 
have  attained. 

Ad  nos  vix  tenuis  fams  perlabitur  aura. 

It  seems,  however,  safe  to  say  that  the 
largest  part  even  of  civilised  nations,  in 
the  greater  proportion  of  the  subjects 
that  pass  through  the  mind,  or  touch  the 
course  of  common  action,  have  not  even 
this,  but  have  only  a  vague  unverified 
impression  that  the  multitude,  or  the 
best,  think  so  and  so,  and  that  they  had 
better  act  and  think  accordingly.  To 
some  this  may  be  an  unwelcome  an- 
nouncement.   The  fact  of  their  ignor- 


ance, and  its  burden,  they  have  borne 
in  patience ;  but  it  is  less  easy  to  bear 
equably  the  discovery  how  great  that 
burden  is. 

Authority,  in  matters  of  opinion,  divides 
itself  (say)  into  three  principal  classes. 
There  is  the  authority  of  witnesses. 
They  testify  to  matters  of  fact :  the  judg- 
ment upon  these  is  commonly  though  not 
always  easy ;  but  this  testimony  is  always 
the  substitution  of  the  faculties  of  others 
for  our  own,  which,  taken  largely,  consti- 
tutes the  essence  of  authority.  This  is 
the  kind  which  we  justly  admit  with  the 
smallest  jealousy.  Yet  not  always  :  one 
man  admits,  another  refuses,  the  author* 
ity  of  a  sea-captain  and  a  sailor  or  two 
on  the  existence  of  the  sea-serpent. 

Then  there  is  the  authority  of  judges. 
To  such  authority  we  have  constantly  to 
submit.  And  this  too  is  done  for  the 
most  part  willingly;  but  unwillingly, 
when  we  have  been  told  what  we  are 
about.  These  judges  sometimes  supply 
us  with  opinions  upon  facts,  sometimes 
with  facts  themselves.  The  results,  in 
pure  science,  are  accepted  by  us  as  facts ; 
but  on  the  methods  by  which  they  are 
reached,  the  mass,  even  of  intelligent  and 
cultivated  men,  are  not  competently 
informed.  Judgments  on  difficult  ques* 
tions  of  finance  are  made  into  compul- 
sory laws,  in  parliaments  where  only  one 
man  in  a  score,  possibly  no  more  than 
one  in  a  hundred,  thoroughly  compre- 
hends them.  All  kinds  of  professional 
advice  belong  to  this  order  in  the  classi- 
fication of  authorities. 

But,  thirdly,  as  Lewis  has  observed 
with  much  acuteness,  we  are  in  the  con- 
stant habit  of  following  yet  another  kind 
of  authority,  the  authority  of  ourselves. 
In  very  many  cases,  where    we   have 
reached    certain    results    by    our   own 
inquiries,  the  process  and  the  evidence 
have  been  forgotten,  and  are  no  longer 
present  to  the  mind  at  times  when  we  are 
called  upon  to  act ;  they  are  laid  aside 
as  no  longer  necessary ;  we  are  satisfied 
with  the  knowledge  that  we  inquired  at 
a  former  time.    We  now  hold  to  the 
conclusion,  not  remembering  accurately 
its  warrant,  but  remembering  only  that 
we  once  decided    that  it  had  a   war- 
rant.     In   its   essence,   this    is    acting 
upon  authority.     From  this  sort  of  action 
upon  authority  I    believe  no   man   of 
active  life,  however   tenacious    be   his 
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memory,  can  escape.  And  no  man  who 
is  content  to  act  on  this  kind  of  author- 
ity, is  entitled  to  object  in  principle  to 
acting  on  other  kinds.  That  I  myself 
am  the  authority  for  myself  is  only  an 
accident  of  the  case.  It  would  be  more, 
could  I  lay  down  the  dogma  that  an  in- 
quiry by  me  is  better  and  more  conclu- 
sive than  an  inquiry  by  others.  We  are 
bound  to  act  on  the  best  presumption, 
whether  that  presumption  happens  to  rest 
on  something  done  by  others,  or  on 
something  we  have  done  ourselves. 

While  the  naked  exhibition  of  the 
amount  of  guidance  found  for  us  by  au- 
thority is  certainly  unflattering,  it  has  a 
moral  use  in  the  inculcation  of  much 
humility.  It  also  offers  to  the  under- 
standing a  subject  of  profound  and  won- 
dering contemplation,  by  revealing  to  us, 
in  measureless  extent,  the  law  of  human 
interdependence,  which  again  should 
have  its  moral  use  in  deepening  the  sense 
of  the  brotherhood  of  man. 

A  general  revolt,  then,  against  author- 
ity, even  in  matters  of  opinion,  is  a 
childish  or  anile  superstition,  not  to  be 
excused  by  the  pretext  that  it  is  only  due 
to  the  love  of  freedom  cherished  in  ex- 
cess. The  love  of  freedom  is  an  essen- 
tial principle  of  healthy  human  action, 
but  is  only  one  of  its  essential  principles. 
Such  a  superstition,  due  only  to  excess 
in  the  love  of  freedom,  may  remind  us 
that  we  should  be  burned  to  cinders 
were  the  earth  capable  of  imitating  its 
wayward  denizens,  and  indulging  itself 
only  in  an  excess  of  the  centripetal  force. 
We  may  indeed  allow  that  when  personal 
inquiry  has  been  thorough,  unbiassed, 
and  entire,  it  seems  a  violation  of  natu- 
ral law  to  say  that  the  inquirer  should 
put  it  aside  in  deference  to  others,  even 
of  presumably  superior  qualification. 
Here  there  enters  into  the  case  a  kind 
of  sacred  right  of  insurrection,  essential 
as  a  condition  of  human  progress.  But 
the  number  of  the  cases  in  which  a  man 
can  be  sure  that  his  own  inquiry  fulfils 
these  conditions  is  comparatively  insig- 


nificant. Wherever  it  falls  short  of  ful- 
filling them,  what  may  be  called  the  sub- 
jective speciality  of  duty  disappears; 
there  remains  only  the  paramount  law 
of  allegiance  to  objective  truth,  and  that 
law,  commonly  dealing  with  probable 
evidence,  binds  us  to  take  not  that 
evidence  with  which  we  ourselves  have 
most  to  do,  but  that  which,  whether  our 
own  or  not,  offers  the  smallest  among  the 
several  likelihoods  of  error.  The  com- 
mon cases  of  opposition  lie  not  between 
authority  and  reasonable  conviction,  but 
between  authority  and  fancy ;  authority 
and  lame,  or  weak,  or  hasty,  or  shallow, 
processes  of  the  mind ;  authority  and 
sheer  self-conceit  or  headstrong  or  in- 
dolent self-love. 

There  is  something  noble  in  a  jealousy 
of  authority,  when  the  intention  is  to 
substitute  for  it  a  strong  persistent  course 
of  mental  labor.  Such  labor  involves 
sacrifice,  and  sacrifice  can  dignify  much 
error.  But  unhappily  the  rejection  of 
authority  is  too  often  a  cover  for  indo- 
lence as  well  as  wantonness  of  mind,  and 
the  rejection  of  solid  and  venerable  au- 
thority is  avenged  by  lapse  into  the  most 
ignoble  servitudes.  Those  who  think 
lightly  of  the  testimony  of  the  ages,  the 
tradition  of  their  race,  which  at  all  events 
keeps  them  in  communion  with  it,  are 
often  found  the  slaves  of  Mr.  A.  or  Mr. 
B.,  of  their  newspaper  or  of  their  club. 
In  a  time  of  much  mental  movement, 
'  men  are  apt  to  think  it  must  be  right 
with  them,  provided  only  that  they  move  ; 
and  they  are  slow  to  distinguish  between 
progress  and  running  to  and  fro.  If  it 
be  a  glory  of  the  age  to  have  discovered 
the  unsuspected  width  of  the  sway  of  law 
in  external  nature,  let  it  crown  the  ex- 
ploit by  cultivating  a  severer  study,  than 
is  commonly  in  use,  of  the  law  weighty 
beyond  all  others,  the  law  which  fixes,  so 
to  speak,  the  equation  of  the  mind  of 
man  in  the  orbit  appointed  for  the  con- 
summation of  his  destiny. — The  Nine^ 
teenth  Century . 
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Chapter  VII. 


WHAT    THE    CHILDREN    DID    AT    THE 

CASTLE. 

The  arrival  of  the  children  was  an  era 
at  Penninghame,  from  which  afterwards 
everything  dated  ;  but  the  immediate  re- 
sult  was  a  very  curious  and  not  very 
comfortable  one.     As  they  had  been  in- 
troduced into  the  house  so  they  lived  in 
it.     Mr.     Musgrave     never     mentioned 
them,  never  saw  them  or  appeared  to  see 
them,  ignored  their  existence,  in  short,  as 
completely  as  if  his  faculties  had  been 
deadened  in  respect  to  them.     His  life 
was  in  no  way  changed  indeed  ;  the  ex- 
traordinary revolution  which  had  been 
made  to  everyone  else  in  the  house  by 
this  change  showed  all  the  more  strongly 
from  the  absolute  absence  of  all  effect 
upon  him.     He  read,  he  wrote,  he  stud- 
ied, he  took  his  usual  quiet  exercise  ex- 
actly as  he  did  before,  and  never  owned 
by  a  word  or  look  that  he  was  conscious 
of  any  alteration  in  the  household.     For 
a  little  while  the  children  were  hushed 
not  to  make  a  noise,  and  huddled  away 
into  corners  to  keep  them  out  of  sight 
and  hearing ;  but  that  arrangement  was 
too  unnatural  to  continue,  and  it  very 
soon  happened  that  their  presence  was 
forced  upon  him  by  unmistakable  signs, 
by   both   sight   and    hearing.     But    the 
Squire  took  not  the  slightest  notice.     He 
looked  over  their  heads  and  never  saw 
them.     His  ear  was  engaged  with  other 
sounds,  and  he  did  not  hear  them.     By 
this  system  of  unconsciousness  he  de- 
prived himself  indeed  of  some  evident 
advantages;  for  how  can  you  interfere 
with  the  proceedings  of  those  whose  very 
existence   you   ignore.^     He  could  not 
give  orders  that  the  children  should  make 
less  noise,  because  he  professed  not  to 
be  aware  of  their  presence ;    nor  send 
them  out  of  his  sight,  when  he  was  sup- 
posed not  to  see  them ;  and  in  conse- 
quence this  blindness  and  deafness  on 
his  part  was  perhaps  a  greater  gain  to 
them  than  to  himself.     The  mental  com- 
"action  into  which  he  had  been  thrown 
y  their  arrival  had  never  been  known 


to  any  one  but  himself.     He  had  a  slight 
illness  a  few  days  after — his  liver  out  of 
order,  the  doctor  said ;  and  so  worked 
off  his  excitement  without  disclosing  it 
to  any  one.     After  this  he  resumed  his 
berenity,    and    completed    his    heraldic 
study^.     The  history  of  the  augmentation 
granted   to  the  Musgraves  in  the  year 
1393  in  remembrance  of  the  valor  of  Sir 
Egidio  or  Giles  Musgrave  in  the  Holy 
Land  made   rather  a  sensation  among 
kindred  students.     It  was  a  very  inter- 
esting monograph.    Besides  being  a  sin- 
gularly striking  chapter  of  family  history, 
it  was,  everybody  said,  a  most  interesting 
contribution   to  the  study  of    heraldic 
honors — how  and  why  they  were   be- 
stowed ;    especially  as  concerning  aug- 
mentations bestowed  on  the  field  for  acts 
of  valor — a  rare  and  exceptional  distinc- 
tion.    The  Squire  made  a  little  collec- 
tion of  the  notices  that  appeared  in  the 
newspapers  of  his  "  Monograph,"  pasting 
them  into  a  pretty  little  book,  as  is  not 
unusual  tc  amateur  authors.     He  enjoyed 
them  a  great  deal  more  than  if  he  had 
been  the  author  of  a  great  history,  and 
resented   criticism    with    corresponding 
bitterness.     He  was  very  proud  of  Egi- 
dio, or  Giles,  who  died  in  the  fifteenth 
century;  and  it  did  not  occur  to  him 
that  there  was  any  incongruity  in  feeling 
this,  yet  ignoring  the  little  boy  up  stairs. 
And  yet  day  by  day  it  grew  more  hard 
to  ignore   him.     Mr.   Musgrave  in  his 
study,  after  the  enthusiasm  of  his  mono- 
graph was  over,  could  not  help  hearing 
voices  which  it  was  difficult  not  to  re- 
mark.    The  enthusiasm  of  composition 
did  a  great  deal  for  him,  it  carried  him 
out  of  the  present.     It  filled  him  with  a 
delightful  fervor  and  thrill  of  intellec- 
tual excitement.    People  who  are  always 
writing  get  used  to  it,  and  lose  this  sense 
of    something  fine   and   great  which  is 
the  inheritance  of  the  amateur.     Even 
after  the  shock  of  that  renewed  inter- 
course with  the  son  whom  he  had  cast 
off,  Mr.  Musgrave,  so  long  as  his  work 
lasted,  found  himself  able  to  forget  every- 
thing in  the  happiness  it  gave.     When 
he  woke  in  the  morning  his  first  thought 
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was  of  this  work  which  he  had  to  do,  and 
he  went  to  bed  with  the  fumes  of  his 
own  paragraphs  in  his  head.     He  was 
carried  away  by  it.     But  when  all  this 
intellectual    commotion   was  over,   and 
when  the  ennui  of  having  nothing  further 
to  do  had  swallowed  up  the  satisfaction 
of  having  finished,  as  it  so  soon  does,  then 
there  came  a  very  difficult  interval  for 
the  Squire.     He  had  no  longer  anything 
to  absorb  him  and  keep  him  comfortably 
above  the  circumstances  of  ordinary  life, 
and  as  he  sat  in  his  library,  only  reading, 
only  writing  a  letter,  no  longer  absorbed 
by  any  special  study,  or  by  the  pride  and 
delight  of  recording  in  fine  language  the 
results  of  that  study,  ordinary  life  stole 
back,  as  it  has  a  way  of  doing.     He  be- 
gan to  hear  the  knocks  at  the  door,  the 
ringing  of  bells,  and  to  wonder  who  it 
was ;  to  hear  steps  going  up  and  down 
the  stairs,  to  be  aware  of  Eastwood  going 
to  and  from  the  dining-room,  and  the 
rustle  of  Mary's  dress  as  she  went  about 
the  house  in  the  morning,  and  in  the 
afternoon  passed  with  a  soft  boom  of  the 
swinging  door  into   her    favorite    hall. 
The  routine  of  the  house  came  back  to 
the  old  man.     He  heard  the  servants  in 
the  kitchen,  the  ticking  of  that  measured, 
leisurely  old  clock  in  the  hall  which  took 
about  fiWQ  minutes  to  spell  out  the  hour. 
He  was  not  consciously  paying  any  at- 
tention to   these   things.     On  the  con- 
trary, he  was  secluded  from  them,  wrapt 
in  his  books,  knowing  nothing  of  what 
was  going  on  ;  yet  he  heard  them  all ; 
and  as  he  sat  there  through  the  long  win- 
ter days  and  the  still  longer  winter  even- 
ings, when  there  was  rain  or  storm  out 
of  doors,  and  nothing  to  break  the  long, 
still  blank  of  hours  within,  a  sound  would 
come  to  him  now  and  then,  even  before 
the  care  of  the  household  relaxed — the 
cry  of  a  little  voice,  a  running  and  pat- 
tering of  small  feet,  sometimes  an  out- 
burst of  laughter,  a  small  voice  of  weep- 
ing, which  stirred  strangely  in  the  air 
about  him  and  vaguely  called  forth  old 
half-extinct  sensations,  as  one  might  run 
over  the  jarred  and  half-silent  keys  of 
an  old  piano  in  the  dark.     This  surprised 
him  at  first  in  his  loneliness — then,  when 
he  had  realised  what  it  was,  hurt  him  a 
little,  rousing  old  wrath  and  bitterness,  so 
that  he  would  sometimes  lay  down  his 
pen  or  close  his  book  and  all  the  past 
would   come  before   him — the    past   in 


which  John  his  son  had  disappointed, 
mocked,  insulted,  and  baffled  his  father. 
He  would  not  allow  himself  to  realise  the 
presence  of  these  children  in  the  house, 
but  he  could  not  avoid  thinking  of  the 
individual  who  stood  between  him  and 
them,  who  was  go  real  while  they  were  so 
visionary.  Always  John  !  He  had  tried 
to  live  for  years  without  thought  of  him 
and  had  been  tranquil ;  it  was  grievous 
to  be  compelled  thus  to  think  of  him 
again.  This  all  happened,  however,  in 
the  seclusion  of  his  own  mind,  in  the 
quiet  of  his  library,  and  no  one  knew 
anything  of  it;  not  his  daughter,  who 
thought  she  knew  his  looks  by  heart,  nor 
his  servant,  who  had  spelled  him  out  by 
many  guesses  in  the  dark — as  servants 
generally  do — and  imagined  that  he  had 
his  master  at  his  fingers*  ends.  But  dur- 
ing all  this  time  while  these  touches  were 
playing  upon  him,  bringing  out  ghosts  of 
old  sensations,  muffled  sounds  and  tones 
forgotten,  Mr.  Musgrave  publicly  ignored 
the  fact  that  there  were  any  children  in 
the  house,  and  contrived  not  to  see  them, 
nor  to  hear  them,  with  a  force  of  self- 
government  and  resolution  which,  in  a 
nobler  cause,  would  have  been  beyond 
all  praise. 

The  effect  of  the  change  upon  Miss 
Musgrave  was  scarcely  less  remarkable, 
though  very  different.  Her  mental  and 
moral  education  had  been  of  a  very 
peculiar  kind.  The  tragedy  which  swal- 
lowed up  her  brother  had  interrupted 
the  soft  flowing  current  of  her  young  life. 
All  had  gone  smoothly  before  in  the  nat- 
ural brightness  of  the  beginning.  And 
Mary,  who  had  little  passion  in  her  tem- 
perament, who  was  more  thoughtful  than 
intense,  and  whose  heart  had  never  been 
awakened  by  any  strong  attachment  be- 
yond the  ties  of  nature,  had  borne  the 
interruption  better  than  most  people 
would  have  borne.it,  and  had  done  her 
duty  between  her  offending  brother  and 
her  enraged  father  with  less  strain  and 
violence  of  suffering  than  might  have 
been  involved.  And  she  had  got  through 
the  more  quiet  years  since  without  bitter- 
ness, with  a  self-adaptation  to  the  primi- 
tive monotony  of  existence  which  was 
much  helped,  as  most  such  virtues  are, 
by  temperament.  She  had  formed  her 
own  theory  of  life  as  most  people  do  by 
the  time  they  reach  even  the  earliest 
stages  of  middle  age ;  and  this  theory 
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was  the  philosophical  one  that  happiness, 
or  the  calm  which  does  duty  for  happi- 
ness in  most  mature  lives,  was  in  reality 
very  independent  of  events ;  that  it  came 
from  within,  not  from  without ;  and  that 
life  was  wonderfully  equal,  neither  bring- 
ing so  much  good,  nor  so  much  evil,  as 
people    of  lively  imaginations  gave   it 
credit  for  doing.     Thus  she  had  herself 
lived,  not  unhappy,  except  at  the  very 
crisis  of  the  family  life.     She  had  suf- 
fered then.     Who  could  hope  (she  said 
to  herself)  to  do  other  than  suffer  one 
time  or  another  in  their  life  ?     But  since 
then  the  calm  and  regularity  of  existence 
had  come  back,  the  routine  which  charms 
time  away  and  brings  content.    There 
had  been  no  doubt  expectations  in  her 
mind  which  had  come  to  nothing — ex- 
pectations of  more  active  joy,  more  ac- 
tual well-being  than  had  ever  fallen  to 
her  lot ;  but  these  expectations  had  grad- 
ually glided  away,  and  no  harm  had  been 
done.     If  she  had  no  intensity  of  enjoy- 
ment, neither  had  she  any  wretchedness. 
She  had  enough  to  do  ;  her  life  was  full, 
and  she  was  fairly  happy.     So  she  said 
to  herself ;  so  she  had  said  many  a  day 
to  Mr.  Pen,  who  shook  his  mildly  melan- 
choly head  and  dissented — as  far  as  he 
ever  dissented  from  anything  said  by 
Miss  Mary.     Her  brother  was  lost — away 
— wandering  in  the  darkness  of  the  great 
world,  as  in  a  desert.     But  if  he  had 
been  near  at  hand,  absorbed  in  his  mar- 
ried life,  his  wife,  who  was  not  of  her 
species,  and  his  unknown  children,  would 
not  he  have  been  just  as  much  lost  to 
Mary.?      So   she  persuaded  herself    at 
least ;    and   so  lived   tranquilly,  happy 
enough — certainly  not    unhappy; — and 
why  should  an  ordinary  mortal,  youth 
being  over,  wish  for  more  ? 

Now  all  at  once  so  great  a  change  had 
happened  to  her,  that  Mary  could  no 
longer  understand,  or  even  believe  in, 
this  state  of  mind  which  had  been  hers 
for  so  many  years.  Perfectly  still,  tran- 
quil, fearing  nothing — when  her  own 
flesh  and  blood  were  in  such  warfare  in 
the  world !  How  was  it  possible  ? 
Wondering  pangs  of  self-reproach  seized 
her;  mysteries  of  death  and  of  birth, 
such  as  had  never  touched  her  maidenly 
quiet,  seemed  to  surround  her,  and  mock 
at  her  former  ease.  All  this  time  the 
gates  of  heaven  had  been  opening  and 
hutting    to    John.      Hope    sometimes, 


sometimes  despair,  love,  anguish,  want, 
pain,  had  struggled  for  him,  while  she 
had  sat  and  looked  on  so  calmly,  and 
reasoned  so  placidly  about  the  general 
equality  of  life.     How  could  she  have 
done  it  ?    The  revelation  was  as  painful 
as  it  was  overwhelming.     Nature  seized 
upon  her  with  a  grip  of  iron,  and  avenged 
upon  her  in  a  moment  all  the  indiffer- 
ences of  her  previous  life.    The  appeal 
of  these  frightened  children,  the  solemn 
charge  laid  upon  her  by  her  brother 
awoke  her,  with  a  start  and  shiver.     How 
had  she  dared  to  sit  and  look  through 
calm  windows,  or  on  the  threshold  by 
her  tranquil  door,  upon  the  struggles, 
pangs  and  labors  of  the  other  human 
creatures    about    her.?    Was  it   excuse 
enough   that  she  was  neither  wife  nor 
mother.?  had  she  therefore  nothing  to 
do  in  guarding,  and  continuing,  and  hand- 
ing down  the  nobler  successions  of  life  ? 
Mary  was  startled  altogether  out  of  the 
state  of  mind  habitual  to  her.     Instead 
of  the  calm  lady  of  the  manor,  the  female 
squire,  the  lawgiver  of  the  village  which 
she  had  hitherto  been,  a  little  above  the 
problems  that  were  brought  to  her,  a  lit- 
tle wanting  in  consideration  of  motives 
and  meaning,  perhaps  now  and  then  too 
decided  in  her  judgment,  seeing  the  dis- 
tinction between  right  and  wrong  too  clear- 
ly, and  entertaining  a  supreme,  though 
gentle  contempt  for  the  trimmings  and 
compromises,  as  well  as  for  the  fusses  and 
agitations  of  the  ordinary  world,  Mary 
felt  herself  to  have  plunged  all  at  once  into 
the  midst  of  those  agitations  at  a  single 
step.     She  was  anxious,   timorous,  yet 
rash,  faltering  even  in  opinion,  hesitating, 
vacillating,  she  who  had  been  so  decided 
and  so  calm.     Her  feelings  were  all  in- 
tensified ;  the  chords  of  her  nature  tight- 
ened, as  it  were,  vibrating  to  the  lightest 
touch.     And  at  the  same  time,  which 
was  strange  enough,  while  thus  the  little 
circle,  in  which  she  stood,  became  full  of 
such  intense,  unthought-of  interest,  the 
world  widened  around  her  as  it  had 
never  widened  before;  into  darknesses 
and  silences  indeed — but  still  with  an 
extended  horizon  which  expanded  her 
heart.     John  was  there  in  the  wide  un- 
known, which  stretched  round  this  one 
warm  lighted  spot,  wandering  she  knew 
not  where,   a  solitary  man.    She    had 
never  realised  him  so  before;  and  not 
only  John,  but  thousands  like  him,  stran- 
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gers,  wanderers,  strugglers  with  fate. 
The  sudden  breath  of  novelty,  of  enlight- 
enment expanded  her  heart  like  a  sob. 
These  silent  distances  were  dark ;  but 
yet  there  was  the  sense  of  space  in  them, 
and  life  and  pity.  Her  composure,  her 
satisfaction,  her  tranquillity,  fled  from 
her;  but  how  much  greater,  more  real 
and  true,  more  penetrating  and  actual 
became  her  existence  and  the  world. 
And  all  this  was  produced,  not  by  any 
great  mental  enlightenment,  any  sudden 
development  of  character,  but  by  the 
simple  fact  that  two  small  helpless  crea- 
tures had  been  put  into  her  hands,  and 
made  absolutely  dependent  upon  her. 
This  was  all ;  but  the  whole  world  could 
not  have  been  more  to  Mary.  It  changed 
her  in  every  way.  She  who  had  been  so 
rooted  in  her  place,  so  absorbed  in  her 
occupations,  would  have  relinquished  all, 
had  it  been  necessary,  and  gone  out  soli- 
tary into  the  world  for  the  children. 
Could  there  be  any  office  so  important, 
any  trust  so  precious  ?  This  which  was 
the  vulgarest  commonplace,  yet  high- 
flown,  sentiment  on  the  lips  of  Mrs.  Pen- 
nithorne  became  all  at  once,  in  a  mo- 
ment, the  leading  principle  of  Miss  Mus- 
grave*s  life. 

But  she  had  to  undergo  various  petty 
inconveniences  from  the  curiosity  of  her 
neighbors,  and  their  anxiety  to  advise 
her  as  to  what  she  should  do  in  the  "  try- 
ing circumstances.**  What  could  she 
know  about  children  ?  Mrs.  Pen  for 
one,  thought  it  very  important  10  give 
Miss  Musgrave  the  benefit  of  her  advice. 
She  made  a  solemn  visit  to  inspect  them, 
and  tell  her  what  she  ought  to  do.  The 
little  boy,  she  felt  sure,  was  delicate,  and 
would  require  a  great  deal  of  care ;  but 
the  thing  that  troubled  Mrs.  Pennithorne 
the  most  was  that  Miss  Musgrave  could 
not  be  persuaded  to  put  on  mourning  for 
her  brother's  wife.  Notwithstanding 
that  it  was,  as  Mary  pleaded,  five  years 
since  she  died,  the  vicar's  wife  thought 
that  crape  would  be  a  proof  that  all 
"  misunderstandings"  were  over,  and 
would  show  a  Christian  feeling.  And 
when  she  could  not  make  this  apparent 
to  Miss  Musgrave,  she  did  all  she  could 
to  impress  it  upon  her  husband,  whom 
she  implored  to  **  speak  to" — both  father 
and  daughter — on  the  subject.  Most 
people  would  have  been  all  the  more  par- 
ticular to  put  on  crape,  and  to  wear  it 


deep,  because  there  had  been  "  misun- 
derstandings." "  Misunderstandings !" 
cried  Mr.  Pen,  whose  mind,  however, 
was  much  relieved  by  this  word,  for  he 
had  been,  he  feared,  too  confidential  on 
the  subject ;  but,  thank  Heaven,  she  had 
not  understood.  Either  he  must  have 
been  more  prudent  than  he  thought ;  or 
else  he  must  have  done  it  so  cleverly  as  to 
leave  a  very  mild  impression  on  his  wife's 
mind.  It  was  not,  however,  he  who 
spoke  to  Miss  Musgrave,  but  she  who 
spoke  to  him  on  this  important  subject ; 
and  what  she  said  somewhat  bewildered 
the  vicar,  who  could  not  fathom  her 
mind  in  this  respect. 

"  Emily  thinks  we  should  put  on 
mourning,"  she  said.  "And,  do  you 
know,  I  really  believe  that  is  the  reason 
that  poor  John  is  so  much  more  in  my 
thoughts  ?** 

"What  —  the  mourning.^"  the  vicar 
asked  faltering. 

"  Her  death.  Hitherto  the  idea  of  one 
has  been  mingled  with  that  of  the  other. 
Now  he  is  *  John  ;*  everything  else  has 
melted  away  ;  there  is  nothing  but  him- 
self to  think  of.  He  has  never  been  only 
John  before.  Do  you  know  what  I 
mean,  Mr.  Pen  ?" 

The  vicar  shook  his  head.  He  won- 
dered if  this  could  be  a  touch  of  femi- 
nine jealousy,  knowing  that  even  Mary 
was  not  perfect,  and  this  gave  him  a  mo- 
mentary pang. 

"  I  don't  suppose  that  I  could  feel  so ; 
— I  was  very  fond  of  John — but  I,  of 
course,  could  not  be  jealous — I  mean  of 
his  love  for  one  unworthy " 

**  How  do  we  know  even  that  she  was 
unworthy  ?  It  is  not  that,  Mr.  Pen. 
But  she  was  nothing  to  us,  and  confused 
him  in  our  minds.  Now  he  is  himself — 
and  where  is  he  ?"  said  Miss  Musgrave 
with  tears  in  her  eyes. 

"  In  God's  hands — in  God's  hands. 
Miss  Mary  !  and  God  bless  him  wherever 
he  is — and  I  humbly  beg  your  pardon," 
cried  Mr.  Pen,  with  an  excess  of  emotion 
which  she  scarcely  understood.  His 
feelings  were  almost  too  warm  Mary 
thought. 

And  as  the  news  got  spread  through 
those  invisible  channels  which  convey 
reports  all  over  the  country,  many  were 
the  visitors  that  came  to  the  Castle  to 
see  what  the  story  meant,  though  they 
did  not  announce  this  as  the  object  of 
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their  visit.  Among  them,  the  visit  most 
important  was  that  of  Lady  Stanton,  who 
had  been  Mary's  rival  in  beauty  when 
the  days  were.  They  had  not  been  rivals 
between  themselves,  but  warm  friends, 
in  their  youth  and  day  of  triumph ;  but 
events  had  separated  the  two  girls,  and 
the  two  women  rarely  met,  and  had  out- 
grown all  acquaintance ;  for  Lady  Stan- 
ton had  been  involved,  almost  more  im- 
mediately than  Mary  Musgrave,  in  the 
tragedy  which  had  so  changed  life  at 
Penninghame,  and  this  had  changed 
their  relations  like  everything  else.  She 
came  in  with  a  timid  eagerness  and  haste, 
growing  red  and  growing  pale,  and  held 
out  her  hands  to  her  old  friend. 

"  We  never  quarrelled,"  she  said ; 
"  why  should  we  never  see  each  other  ? 
Is  there  any  reason  ?*' 

**  No  reason,"  said  Miss  Musgrave, 
making  room  upon  the  sofa  beside  her. 
But  such  an  unexpected  appeal  agitated 
her,  and  for  the  moment  she  could  not 
satisfy  herself  as  to  the  object  of  this 
visit.  Lady  Stanton,  however,  was  of  a 
very  simple  mind,  and  could  not  conceal 
what  that  object  was. 

**  Oh,  Mary,"  she  said,  the  tears  com- 
ing into  her  eyes,  "  I  heard  that  John's 
children  had  come  home.     Is  it  true  ? 

You  know  I  always  took  an  interest " 

And  here  she  stopped,  making  a  gulp  of 
some  emotion  which,  to  a  superficial 
spectator,  might  have  seemed  out  of 
place  in  Sir  Henry  Stanton's  wife.  She 
had  grown  stout,  but  that  does  not  blunt 
the  feelings.  **  I  should  like  to  see 
them,"  she  said,  with  an  appeal  in  her 
eyes  which  few  people  could  withstand. 
And  Mary  was  touched  too,  partly  by 
this  sudden  renewal  of  an  old  love, 
partly  by  the  thought  of  all  that  had 
happened  since  she  last  sat  by  her  old 
companion's  side,  who  was  a  Mary  too. 

"  I  cannot  bring  them  here,"  she  said, 
"  but  I  will  take  you  to  the  hall  to  see 
them.  My  father  likes  them  to  be  kept 
— in  their  own  part  of  the  house." 

*'  Oh,  1  hope  he  is  kind  to  them  !"  said 
Lady  Stanton,  clasping  her  white  dimpled 
hands.  '*  Are  they  like  your  family  ?  I 
hope  they  are  like  the  Musgraves.  But 
likenesses  are  so  strange — mine  are  not 
like  me,"  said  the  old  beauty,  plaintively. 
But  perhaps  the  trouble  in  her  face  was 
less  on  account  of  her  own  private  trials 
n  this  respect  than  out  of  alarm  lest  John 


Musgrave's  children  should  have  the 
likeness  of  another  face  of  which  she 
could  not  think  with  kindness.  There 
was  so  little  disguise  in  her  mind,  that 
this  sentiment  also  found  its  way  into 
words.  "  Oh,  Mary,"  she  cried,  "  you  and 
I  were  once  the  two  beauties,  and  every- 
body was  at  our  feet ;  but  that  common 
girl  was  more  thought  of  than  either  you 
or  me." 

"Hush!"  said  Mary  Musgrave,  put- 
ting up  her  hand  ;  "  she  is  dead." 

"  Is  she  dead  ?"  Lady  Sianton  was 
struck  with  a  momentary  horror ;  for  it 
was  a  contemporary  of  whom  they  were 
speaking,  and  she  could  not  but  be  con- 
scious of  a  little  shiver  in  her  own  well- 
developed  person,  to  think  of  the  other 
who  was  clay.  "  That  is  why  they  have 
come  home  ?**  she  said,  half  under  her 
breath. 

"Yes,  and  because  he  cannot  carry 
them  about  with  him  wherever  he  goes. 

"  You  have  heard  from  him,  Mary  ?  I 
hope  he  is  doing  well.  I  hope  he  is  not 
— very  heart-broken.  If  you  are  writing 
you  might  say  I  inquired.  He  might 
like  to  know  that  he  was  remembered ; 
and  you  know  I  always  took — an  inter- 
est  " 

"  I  know  you  always  had  the  kindest 
heart." 

"  I  always  took  an  interest,  notwith- 
standing everything ;  and — will  he  come 
home  ?  Now  surely  he  might  come 
home.  It  is  so  long  ago ;  Sir  Harry 
thinks  no  one  would  interfere." 

"  I  cannot  say  anything  about  that, 
for  I  don't  know,"  said  Miss  Musgrave; 
"  he  does  not  say.  Will  you  come  and 
see  the  children,  Lady  Stanton  ?'* 

"  Oh,  Mary,  what  have  I  done  that 
you  should  call  me  Lady  Stanton?  I 
have  never  wished  to  stand  aloof.  It 
has  not  been  my  doing.  Do  you  remem- 
ber what  friends  we  were  ?  and  I  couldn't 
call  you  Miss  Musgrave  if  I  tried.  When 
I  heard  of  the  children  I  thought  this 
was  an  opening,"  said  Lady  Stanton,  fal- 
tering a  little.  She  told  her  little  fib, 
which  was  an  innocent  one ;  but  she  was 
true  at  bottom  and  told  it  ill ;  and  what 
difference  did  it  make  whether  she  sought 
the  children  for  Mary's  sake,  or  Maiy 
for  the  children's  ?  Miss  Musgrave  ac- 
cepted her  proffered  embrace  with  kind- 
ness, yet  with  a  smile.  She  was  touched 
by  the  emotion  of  her  old  friendy  and  by 
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the  remnants  of  that  "interest"  which 
had  survived  fifteen  years  of  married  life, 
and  much  increase  of  substance.  Per- 
haps a  harsher  judge  might  have  thought 
the  emotion  slightly  improper.  But  poor 
John  had  got  but  hard  measure  in  the 
world ;  and  a  little  compensating  faith- 
fulness was  a  salve  to  his  sister's  feelings. 
She  led  her  visitor  down  stairs,  and 
through  the  narrow  passage,  in  all  her 
wealth  of  silk  and  amplitude  of  shadow. 
Mary  herself  was  still  as  slim  as  when 
they  had  skimmed  about  these  passages 
together;  and  she  was  Mary  still;  for 
once  in  a  way  she  felt  herself  not  without 
some  advantage  over  Sir  Harry's  wife. 

Nello  was  standing  full  in  the  light 
when  the  ladies  went  into  the  hall,  and 
he  it  was  who  came  forward  to  be 
caressed  by  the  pretty  lady,  who  took  to 
him  all  the  more  warmly  that  she  had  no 
boys  of  her  own.  Lady  Stanton  fairly 
cried  over  his  fair  head,  with  its  soft 
curls.  "  What  a  little  Musgrave  he  is," 
she  cried ;  "  how  like  his  father !  I  can- 
not help  being  glad  he  is  like  his  father." 
But  when  this  vision  of  splendor  and 
beauty,  which  Lilias  came  forward  to  ad- 
mire, saw  the  little  girl,  she  turned  from 
her  with  a  slight  shiver.  "Ah!"  she 
cried,  retreating,  "  is  that — the  little  girl  ?'* 
And  the  sight  silenced  her,  and  drove 
her  away. 

Chapter  VIII. 

LADY     STANTON. 

Lady  Stanton  drove  home  from  that 
visit  with  her  heart  and  her  eyes  full. 
She  was  not  intellectual  nor  even  clever, 
but  a  soft  creature,  made  up  of  feelings 
easily  touched,  not  perhaps  very  pro- 
found, nor  likely  to  obscure  to  her  the 
necessary  course  of  daily  living,  but  still 
true  enough  and  faithful  in  their  way. 
She  might  have  been  able  to  make  sacri- 
fices had  she  come  in  the  way  of  them  or 
found  them  necessary,  but  no  such  chance 
of  moral  devotion  had  come  to  her ;  nor 
had  any  teachings  of  experience  or  phi- 
losophy of  middle  age,  such  as  works 
upon  the  majority  of  us,  hardened  her 
soft  heart,  or  swept  away  the  little  roman- 
tic impulses,  the  quick  sensibilities  of 
youth.  A  nature  so  fresh  indeed  was 
scarcely  compatible  with  much  exercise 
of  the  intellectual  faculties  at  all.  Lady 
Stanton  rarely  read,  and  never  under  any 
circumstances  read  anything  (of  her  own 
New  Series.    Vol.  XXV.,  No.  5 


will  and  impulse)  which  rose  above  the 
most  primitive  and   familiar  elements ; 
but  on  the  other  hand  the  gentle  senti- 
mentalities which    she  did    read    went 
straight  to  her  heart.     She  thought  Mrs. 
Hemans  the  first  of  poets,  and  cried  her 
eyes  o^t  over    Mr.   Dickens's    **  Little 
Nell."      Anything    about    an    unhappy 
love,  or  about  a  dead  child,  would  move 
her  more  than  Shakspeare,  and  she  shed 
tears  as  ready  as  the  morning  dew.     Prac- 
tically, it  is  true,  she  had  gone  through  a 
certain  amount  of  experience  like  other 
people,  and  her  everyday  life  was  more 
or  less  affected  by  what  she  had  come 
through  ;  but  in  her  heart  Lady  Stanton 
was  still  the  same  Mary  Ridley,  whose 
gentle  being  had  been  involved  in  the 
wildest  of  tragic  stories,  even  though  she 
had  come  down  to  so  commonplace  a 
daily  routine  now.     That  story,  so  long 
past,  took  the  place  in  her  being  of  all 
the  poetry  and  romance  which  the  most 
of  us   get  glorified  from  the  hands  of 
genius,  and  all  her  love  came  from  that 
one  personal  episode,  which  was  unpar- 
alleled in  life  as  she  knew  life.    When 
she  read  one  of  the  novels  which  pleased 
her,  she  would  compare  the  situations  in 
it  with  this ;  when  she  lingered  over  the 
vague  melodious  verses  which  represent- 
ed poetry  to  her,  there  was  always  a  little 
appropriation  in  her  heart  of  their  soft 
measures  to  the  dim  long  past  emergency. 
And  now  here  it  was  brought  back  upon 
her  by  every  circumstance  that  could 
bring  the  past  near.     Her  love — was  it 
her  love  that  was  recalled  to  her  ?    But 
then  there  was  no  love  in  it  properly  so 
called.     She  had   taken   an  interest  in 
John  Musgrave,  her  friend's  brother — 
always  had  taken  an  interest  in  him ;  but 
she  had  no  right  to  du  so  at  any  time, 
being  betrothed  to  young  Lord  Stanton, 
who,  for  his  part,  had  forgotten  her  for 
the  sake  of  that  dressmaker's   girl  at 
Penninghame,  to  whom  John  Musgrave 
too  had  given  his  heart.     What  a  com- 
plication it  was  !     Mary  Ridley,  who  had 
a  pretty  property  close  to  his,  had  been 
destined  for  Lord  Stanton  from  the  be- 
ginning of  time,  and  the  boy  and  girl  had 
lightly  acquiesced,  and  had  been  happy 
enough    in   the    parental    arrangement. 
They  had  liked  each  other  well  enough 
— they  had  been  as  gay  as  possible  in  the 
light-heanedness  of  their  youth,  and  had 
taken  this  for  happiness.    Why  should 
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not  they  be  happy?  they  were  exactly 
suited  to  each  other.  She  was  the  pret- 
tiest girl  in  the  county  (except  the  other 
Mary),  and  he  was  proud  of  her  sweet 
looks,  and  fond  of  her,  certainly  fond  of 
her;  whereas  she,  unawakened,  undis- 
turbed, notwithstanding  the  interest  she 
had  always  taken  in  John  Musgrave, 
would  have  made  him  the  most  affection- 
ate and  charming  wife  in  the  world. 
Thus  the  early  story  had  flowed  on  all 
smoothness  and  sunshine,  the  flowers 
blooming,  the  sun  shining :  until  one 
fatal  day,  young  Lord  Stanton  riding 
through  Penninghame  village  on  his  way 
to  the  old  Castle,  had  seen  Lily,  Miss 
Price's  assistant,  at  the  window  of  the 
dressmaker's  parlor.  Fatal  day  !  full  of 
all  the  issues  of  death. 

It  is  needless  to  inquire  what  manner 
of  woman  this  Lily  was,  for  whom  these 
two  men  lost  themselves  and  their  exist- 
ence. She  did  not  know  of  any  tragedy 
likely  to  be  involved,  but  brushed  about 
in  her  homely  village  way  through  these 
webs  of  fate,  twisting  the  threads  inno- 
cently enough,  and  throwing  the  weaving 
into  endless  confusion.  Whether  Lord 
Stanton  was  murdered  by  John  Mus- 
grave, as  many  people  thought  at  first, 
or  killed  accidentally  in  a  hot,  sudden 
encounter,  as  most  people  believed  now, 
was  a  thing  which  perhaps  would  never 
be  cleared  up.  The  guilty  man  (if  he 
was  guilty)  had  paid  the  penalty  of  his 
deed  in  exile,  in  poverty,  in  misery,  ever 
since.  His  life  had  been  as  much  bro- 
ken off  at  that  point  as  Stanton's  was 
who  died — and  the  two  families  had  been 
equally  plunged  into  woe  and  mourning  ; 
though  indeed  it  was  the  Musgraves  who 
.suffered  most  by  reason  of  the  stigma 
put  upon  them,  by  the  shame  of  John's 
flight  and  of  his  marriage,  and  by  the 
fact  that  he  was  still  a  criminal  pursued 
by  justice,  though  justice  had  long  slack- 
ened her  pursuit.  As  for  the  Stantons 
there  was  nobody  to  mourn  much.  Aunts 
and  uncles  and  cousins  console  them- 
selves sooner  than  fathers  and  mothers, 
and  the  boy  brother,  who  had  succeeded 
to  the  title,  had  been  too  young  to  be  ca- 
pable of  sustained  sorrow.  Everybody 
at  that  time  had  sjinpathised  with  the 
young  bride  who  had  lost  her  future  hus- 
band, and  her  coronet,  and  all  the  joys 
of  life  in  this  sudden  and  miserable  way, 
for  there  was  no  concealing  what  the 


cause  of  the  quarrel  was,  and  that  Lord 
Stanton  had  been  unfaithful  to  the  beau- 
tiful Mary.     Nobody  knew,  however,  the 
complication  which  gave  her  a  double 
pang,  the  knowledge  that  not  only  the 
man  who  was  her  own   property,  her 
bretrothed    husband,   but  the    man    in 
whom,  innocently  in   eirlish  simplicity, 
she  had  avowed  herself  to  "  take  an  in- 
terest," had  preferred  to  her  the  village 
Lily,  who  was  nobody  and  nothing,  who 
had  not  been  blameless  between  them, 
and  whom  everybody  condemned.     Ev- 
erybody condemned  :  but  they  loved  her. 
Both  of  them !  this  secret  and  poignant 
addition  to  her  trial  Mar^  Ridley  never 
confided  to  any  one,  but  it  still  thrilled 
through  and  through  her  at  any  allusion 
to  that  old  long  past  tragedy.     Both  of 
them ! — the  man  whose   best  love   was 
due  to  her,  and  the  man  who  had  caught 
her  own  girlish  shy  eyes,  all  unaware  to 
either,  somehow  innocently,  unavowedly, 
in  such  a  visionary  way  as  harmed  no 
one  ;  both !     It  was  hard.     She  wept  for 
them  both  tenderly,  abundantly,  for  the 
one  not  less  than  the  other ;  and  a  little — 
with  a  cry  in  her  heart  of  protestation  and 
appeal — for  herself,  put  aside,  thrown  over 
for  this  woman  who  was  nothing,  who  was 
nobody,  yet  who  was  better  beloved  than 
she.  All  this  had  swelled  up  in  Lad^  Stan- 
ton's heart  when  she  saw  the  little  girl  who 
had  Lily's  face.     She  had  been  unable 
to  restrain  the  sting  of  old  wonder  and 
pain  ;  the  keen  piercing  of  the  old  wound 
which  she  had  felt  to  her  heart.     Bolh 
of  them  !  and  here  a  little  ghost  of  this 
Lily,  her  shadow,  her  representation  had 
come  to  look  her  in  the  face.     She  cried 
as  she  drove  back  that  long  silent  way 
by  herself  to  Elfdale.     It  was  seldom  she 
had  the  chance  of  being  so  long  alone, 
and  there  was  a  kind  of  luxury  about  it, 
not  unmingled  with  compunction  and  a 
sense  of  guilt. 

For  it  still  remains  to  be  told  how 
Mary  Ridley  came  to  be  Lady  Stanton, 
although  Lord  Stanton,  who  was  the  be- 
trothed husband  of  her  youth,  had  been 
killed)  and  all  that  apparently  smooth 
and  straightforward  story  had  ended  in 
grief  and  separation.  She  had  married 
after  some  years  a  middle-aged  cousin 
of  her  dead  lover,  Sir  Henry  Stanton, 
who  had  not  long  before  come  back  from 
India  where  he  had  spent  most  of  his 
life.    It  was  but  a  poor  fate  for  the  beau* 
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tiful  Mary.  Sir  Henry  had  left  his 
career  and  a  full  accomplished  life  be- 
hind him,  when  he  first  came  to  settle  at 
Elfdale  to  the  passive  existence  of  a  gen- 
tleman in  the  country,  who  could  not  be 
called  a  country  gentleman.  He  had 
been  married  and  had  children,  a  family 
of  sons  and  daughters,  and  had  only  a 
second  chapter  of  less  vivid  meaning,  a 
sort  of  postscriptal  life,  to  offer  her. 
Why  she  had  accepted  him  nobody  could 
well  say, — but  she  made  him  a  good 
wife,  kind,  smiling,  always  gentle,  though 
sadly  put  to  it  now  and  then  to  preserve 
unbroken  the  sweet  good-temper  with 
which  nature  had  gifted  her.  So  fair 
and  sweet  as  she  was,  to  get  only  the  re- 
mains of  a  man's  heart  after  all,  to  be 
made  use  of  as  their  chaperon  and  care- 
taker by  his  big,  unlovely  daughters ;  to 
have  her  own  children,  two  dainty,  love- 
ly, fairy  girls,  kept  in  the  backgiound, — 
no  more  than  "  the  little  ones" — of  no 
account  in  the  house — all  these  things 
were  somewhat  trying,  and  a  strange 
reversal  of  all  that  life  had  seemed  to 
promise  her,  and  all  that  had  been  indi- 
cated by  the  early  worship  which  sur- 
rounded her  youth.  But  perhaps  few 
women  could  have  carried  this  inappro- 
priate fate  so  well.  All  those  contradic- 
tions of  circumstances,  all  those  traves- 
ties of  what  might  have  been,  met  with 
no  gloom,  or  sourness  of  disappointment 
in  her.  The  very  fact  that  she  was  Lady 
Stanton  carried  with  it  a  certain  aggra- 
vation, a  parrot-like  adhesion  to  the  let- 
ter, and  change  of  the  spirit,  such  as  had 
been  in  the  promises  made  to  Macbeth. 
Mary  might  have  thought  herself  the 
victim  of  a  perverse  fate,  keeping  the 
word  of  promise  to  the  ear  and  breaking 
it  to  the  heart,  had  she  been  perversely 
disposed — but  instead  of  that  all  her 
thoughts  were  that  she  had  taken  an  un- 
fair advantage  of  Laura  and  Lydia,  in 
not  telling  them  where  she  was  going, 
that  they  might  have  come  with  her  had 
they  been  disposed.  She  had  stolen  a 
march  upon  them ;  they  would  think  it 
unkind.  But  then  she  could  not  have 
gone  to  Penninghame  had  Laura  and  Ly- 
dia been  with  her.  Though  they  were 
so  much  less  concerned  than  she  had 
been,  they  kept  up  the  Stanton  feud  with 
the  Musgraves.  They  had  no  "  interest" 
in  John — on  the  contrary,  they  were  of 
the  few  who  still  believed  that  he  had 


"  murdered  "  Lord  Stanton — and  would 
have  had  him  hanged  if  he  ever  returned 
to  England.  They  would  not  have  en- 
tered the  house,  or  permitted  any  kind 
inquiries  in  their  presence.  And  there- 
fore it  was  that  she  had  stolen  away 
without  letting  them  know,  and  was  at 
present  conscious — in  addition  to  all  the 
jumble  of  emotions  in  her  heart — of  a 
certain  prick  of  guilt. 

The  Stantons  were  a  great  county  fam- 
ily as  well  as  the  Musgraves,  but  in  a 
very  different  way.  When  the  Musgraves 
had  been  at  their  greatest,  the  Stantons 
had  been  nobody.  They  were  nothing 
more  than  persistent,  thrifty  folk  at  first, 
adding  field  to  field,  building  on  ever  a 
new  addition  to  their  old  house.  Then 
wealth  had  come,  and  then  local  import- 
ance ;  and  last  of  all  celebrity.  The  first 
who  brought  anything  like  fame  to  the 
name,  and  introduced  the  race  to  the 
knowledge  of  ihe  world,  was  a  soldier,  a 
general  under  the  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
who  got  a  baronetcy  and  a  reputation, 
and  had  a  handsome  new  coat  of  arms 
invented  for  him  —  very  appropriately 
gained  indeed,  on  the  field  of  battle,  just 
as  the  augmentation  of  the  Musgraves' 
blazon  had  been  gained,  but  a  few  hun- 
dred years  too  late  unfortunately,  and 
therefore  not  telling  for  nearly  so  much 
as  if  it  had  been  won  in  the  fifteenth 
century.  The  next  man  was  a  lawyer, 
who  so  cultivated  that  profession  that  it 
brought  his  son,  in  the  reign  of  the 
Georges,  to  the  bench,  and  a  peerage — 
and  since  that  time  the  family  had  taken 
their  place  among  the  magnates  of  the 
North  Country.  Young  Walter  Lord 
Stanton  was  a  much  greater  man  than 
John  Musgrave,  though  not  half  so  great 
a  man  in  one  sense  of  the  word.  Two 
or  three  generations,  however,  tell  just  as 
much  upon  the  individual  mind  as  twenty, 
and  the  young  peer  was  conscious  of  all 
his  advantages  over  the  commoner,  with- 
out any  sense  of  inferiority  in  point  of 
race.  And  now  the  other  Lord  Stanton, 
Geoffrey,  who  had  succeeded  that  unfor- 
tunate young  man,  was  the  greatest  per- 
sonage of  his  years  in  the  district,  re- 
garded with  interest  by  all  his  neighbors 
and  with  more  than  interest  by  some ; 
for  was  it  not  in  his  power  to  make  one 
of  his  feminine  contemporaries,  however 
humble  she  might  be  by  birth,  and  how- 
ever poor  in  this  world's  goods,  a  great 
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lady  ? — and  so  long  as  human  nature  re- 
mains as  it  is,  this  cannot  cease  to  be  a 
very  potent  attraction.  Indeed  the  won- 
der is  that  young  women  should  not  be 
altogether  demoralised  by  the  perpetual 
recurrence  of  such  chances  of  unde- 
served, unearned  elevation.  Young  Lord 
Stanton  could  do  this.  He  could  give 
fine  houses  and  lands,  a  title  and  all  the 
good  things  of  this  earth  to  his  cousin 
Laura,  or  liis  cousin  Lydia,  or  any  other 
girl  in  the  county  that  pleased  him. 
Therefore  it  cannot  be  wondered  at  if 
his  appearance  fluttered  the  dovecotes 
with  sentiments  as  powerful  and  more 
pleasant  than  those  which  fill  the  nests 
at  the  appearance  of  predatory  hawk  or 
eagle.  IJut  any  such  flutter  of  feeling 
was  held  in  Elfdale  to  be  an  unwarranta- 
ble impertinence  on  the  part  of  the  other 
ladies  of  the  county.  Long  ago,  at  the 
time  when  at  five  years  old  he  had  suc- 
ceeded to  his  stepbrother,  there  had  been 
a  tacit  family  understanding  to  the  effect 
that  one  of  Sir  Henry's  daughters  should 
be  the  young  lord's  wife.  Sir  Hejiry, 
though  old  enough  to  have  been  the  fa- 
ther of  his  murdered  cousin,  would  have 
been  his  heir  but  for  Geoff — and  it  was 
universally  allowed  to  be  hard  upon  him 
that  when  such  an  unlikely  chance  hap- 
pened, as  that  young  Lord  Stanton 
should  die,  there  should  be  this  boy 
coming  in  the  way  forestalling  his  claim. 
Nobody  had  wanted  that  child  who  was 
suddenly  turned  into  a  personage  of  so 
much  importance — not  even  his  father, 
who  had  married  with  a  single-minded 
idea  of  being  comfortable  in  his  own  per- 
son, and  who  was  much  annoyed  by  the 
prospect  of  **  a  family" — which  was  hap- 
pily, however,  cut  short  by  his  own 
speedy  death.  When  therefore  Walter 
Lord  Stanton  was  killed,  it  was  very  gen- 
erally felt  that  Sir  Henry  had  a  real 
grievance  in  the  existence  of  the  little 
step-brother,  who  was  in  the  way  of 
everybody  except  his  poor  mother,  whom 
the  old  lord  had  married  to  nurse  him, 
and  who  had  taken  the  unwarrantable 
liberty  of  adding  little  Geoffrey  to  the 
family.  Poor  little  Geoff  !  he  was  bullied 
on  all  hands  so  long  as  his  brother  lived, 
and  then  what  a  change  came  over  his 
life  and  that  of  his  mother,  who  was  as 
light-haired,  and  pale  and  shy  as  the  boy 
was !  Great  good  fortune  may  change 
even  complexion,  and  Geoff  as  he  grew 


to  be  a  man  was  no  longer  pale.  But 
Sir  Henry  never  quite  got  over  the  blow 
dealt  him  by  this  succession.  He  had 
not  resented  Walter.  Walter  was  so  to 
speak  the  natural  heir — and  nobody  ex- 
pected him  to  die ;  but  when  he  did  die, 
so  out  of  all  calculation,  to  think  there 
should  be  that  boy  !  Sir  Henry  did  not 
get  over  it  for  years — it  was  a  positive 
wrong  not  to  be  forgotten. 

Accordingly,  as  a  small  compensation 
to  his  injured  feelings,  all  the  family  had 
tacitly  decided  that  Geoff  should  many 
one  of  his  cousins.     This,  it  is  true,  was 
but  a  very  small  compensation,  for  Sir 
Henry  was  not  the  kind  of  parent  who 
lives  in  his  children,  and  is  indiflerent  to 
his  own  glory  and  greatness.     Even  now, 
fifteen  years  after  that  event,  he  was  not 
an  old  man,  and  it  made  up  very  poorly 
for  his    personal    disappointment    that 
Laura  or  Lydia  should  share  the  ad- 
vancement of  which  he  had  been  de- 
prived.   Still    it    was    so    understood. 
Geoff  paid  many  holiday  visits  at  Elfdale, 
though  there  was  no  particular  friendship 
between  Sir  Henry  and  the  widowed 
Lady  Stanton,  who  was  Geofl's  guardian 
as  well  as  his  mother  (to  distinguish  this 
lady  she  was  called  Maria,  Lady  Stanton 
among  the  kindred,  and  preferred  that 
title),  and  things  were  going  smoothly 
enough  between  the  young  people.    They 
liked  each  other,  and  had  no  objection 
to  be  together  as  much  as  was  possible, 
and  already  the  sisters  had  settled  be- 
tween them  *^  which  of  us  it  is  to  be." 
This  Lydia,  who  was  the  most  strong- 
minded,  had  thought  desirable  from  ti&e 
moment  when  she  had  become  aware 
what  was  intended.    *'  It  does  not  mat- 
ter at  present,"  she  said,  **  we  are  none 
of  us  in  love,  and  one  is  just  as  good  as 
another ;  but  we  had  better  draw  lots,  or 
something — or  toss  up,  as  the  boys  da" 
And  what  the  mystic  ordeal  had  been 
which  decided  this  question  we  are  una^ 
ble  to  say,  but  decided  it  was  in  favor  of 
Laura,  who  was  the  prettiest,  and  only  a 
year    younger    than    Geoflf.    Lydia,  as 
soon  as  the  die  was  cast,  constituted  her- 
self the  guardian  of  her  sister's  fortunes 
so  far  as  the  young  lord  was  concened, 
and  made  herself  into  a  quaint  and  really 
pretty  version  of  a  matchmaking  mother 
on  Laura's  behalf.    Thus  it  will  be  seen 
that  it  was  into  the  very  heart  of  the  op- 
posite faction  that  Lady  Stanton  drore 
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home  with  those  tears  in  her  soft  eyes, 
and  all  that  commotion  of  old  thoughts 
in  her  heart.  If  they  could  have  seen 
into  it  and  known  that  it  was  the  image 
of  John  Musgrave  that  had  roused  that 
commotion,  what  would  these  girls  have 
said,  towards  whom  she  felt  so  guilty  as 
having  stolen  a  march  upon  them  ? 
"  The  murderer !"  they  would  have  cried 
with  a  shriek  of  horror.  Lady  Stanton 
could  not,  it  is  clear,  have  taken  them  to 
Penninghame  with  her,  and  surely  she 
had  a  right  to  use  her  own  horses  and 
carriage ;  but  still  she  felt  guilty  as  she 
subdued,  with  all  the  eftort  she  could 
make,  the  excitement  in  her  heart.  When 
she  went  in,  she  retired  at  once  up  stairs, 
and  announced  herself,  through  her  maid, 
to  have  a  headache,  and  had  a  cup  of 
tea  in  her  own  room,  to  which  her  own 
children,  little  Fanny  and  Annie,  a  pair 
of  inseparables,  came  noiselessly  like  two 
doves  on  the  wing.  Annie  and  Fanny 
liked  nothing  in  the  world  so  much  as  to 
get  mamma  to  themselves  like  this,  in 
the  stillness  of  her  room,  with  everybody 
else  shut  out.  One  was  ten  and  the 
other  eleven ;  they  were  about  the  same 
iheight,  had  the  same  flowing  curly  locks 
of  light  brown  hair,  the  same  rose-tinted 
faces,  walked  in  each  other's  steps,  or 
rather  fiew  about  their  little  world  of 
carpeted  stairs  and  passages,  together, 
always  in  sudden  soft  flights,  like 
doves,  as  we  have  said,  on  the  wing. 
*'  Is  your  head  very  bad,  mamma  ?"  they 
said ;  and  the  gentle  hypocrite  blushed 
as  she  replied.  No,  it  was  not  very  bad  ; 
a  little  quiet  would  make  it  quite  well. 
They  took  of!  her  "  things"  for  her,  and 
brought  her  her  soft  white  dressing- 
gown,  in  which  she  looked  like  the  mother 
of  all  the  doves,  and  let  down  her  hair, 
which  was  not  much  darker,  and  quite  as 
abundant  as  their  own,  and  gave  her  her 
cup  of  tea  thus,  soothing  every  tingling 
nerve ;  and  by  this  time  Lady  Stanton's 
head  was  not  bad  at  all,  though  now  and 
then  one  of  them  would  administer  eau- 
de-cologne  or  rosewater.  She  told  them 
of  the  children  she  had  seen — little  or- 
phans who  had  no  mother — and  the  two 
crept  closer  to  her,  to  hear  of  that  awful, 
incomprehensible  desolation,  each  clasp- 
ing an  arm  of  hers  with  two  small,  eager 
hands.  To  be  without  a  mother  !  Annie 
and  Fanny  held  their  breath  in  reveren- 
tial silence  and  pity ;  but  wondered  a  lit- 


tle that  it  was  the  little  boy  ("  called  Nel- 
lo — what  a  funny  name  !")  that  mamma 
spoke  of,  not  the  girl,  who  was  ten  ("  just 
the  same  age  as  me.") 

But  not  even  the  sympathy  of  her  chil- 
dren, and  the  trance  of  interest  which 
kept  them  breathless,  could  make  Lady 
Stanton  speak  of  the  little  girl.  Her 
mother's  face  !  that  face  which  had  taken 
the  best  of  everything  in  existence  from 
Mary  Ridley — how  could  Lady  Stanton 
speak  of  it  ?  She  made  some  eflorts  to 
get  over  the  feeling,  but  not  with  much 
success.  But  the  rest  restored  her,  and 
enabled  her  to  appear,  her  headache 
quite  charmed  away,  and  her  nerves  still, 
at  dinner.  She  took  a  little  more  care 
with  her  toilette  than  usual,  by  way  of 
propitiation  to  the  angry  gods.  And 
though  Laura  and  I^ydia  were  not  much 
short  of  twenty  years  younger  than  their 
step-mother,  it  would  have  been  an  in- 
different judge  who  had  turned  from  her 
to  them,  even  in  the  fresh  bloom  of  their 
youth.  She  came  down  stairs  very  con- 
ciliatory, ready  to  make  the  best  of  every- 
thmg,  and  to  make  amends  to  them  for 
all  disloyal  thoughts,  and  for  having 
cheated  them  of  their  drive. 

"  I  hope  your  head  is  better,  my  lady," 
said  Laura.     "  We  have  been  wondering 
%ill  the    afternoon    wherever    you    had 
gone." 

These  girls  had  a  certain  strain  of  vul- 
garity in  them  somehow  which  could  not 
be  quite  eradicated  from  their  speech. 

'*  I  went  out  for  a  drive  as  usual,"  said 
Lady  Stanton.  *'  I  thought  I  heard  you 
say  that  you  meant  to  walk." 

"  Oh,  yes ;  we  wanted  to  walk  to  the 
village  to  settle  about  the  school  chil- 
dren," said  Laura ;  and  Lydia  added : 
**  But  I  am  sure  we  never  said  so,"  and 
looked  suspiciously  at  her  stepmother. 

"  I  went  by  the  Langdale  woods,  and 
all  the  way  to  Penninghame  water,"  said 
the  culprit,  very  explanatory.  "The 
lake  looked  so  cold.  I  should  not  like 
to  live  near  it.  It  chills  all  the  land- 
scape, and  I  am  sure  puts  dreary  thoughts 
into  people's  heads.  And  as  I  was  there, 
Henry,"  she  added,  addressing  her  hus- 
band, *'  I  did  what  you  will  think  an  odd 
thing."  Lady  Stanton's  bosom  heaved  a 
little,  and  her  breath  came  quick.  It 
would  have  been  far  easier  to  say  noth- 
ing about  it ;  but  then  she  knew  by  ex- 
perience that  everything  gets  found  out. 
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She  made  a  momentary  pause  before  the 
confession  which  she  tried  to  treat  so 
lightly.  "  I  ran  in  for  a  moment  to  the 
old  Castle  and  saw  Mary — Mary,  you 
know.  We  were  great  friends,  she  and  I, 
when  we  were  young ;  and  it  was  such  a 
temptation  passing  the  old  place." 

"  What  whim  took  you  near  the  old 
place  ?"  said  Sir  Henry,  gruffly.  "  I  can- 
not think  of  any  place  in  the  world' that 
should  lie  less  in  your  way." 

"  Well,  that  is  true,"  she  said,  breathing 
a  little  more  freely  now  that  the  worst 
was  told  ;  **  and  the  proof  of  it  is  that  I 
have  not  been  there  for  years." 

"  I  hope  it  will  be  still  longer  before 
you  go  again,"  said  her  husband. 

He  did  not  say  any  more  because  of 
the  servants,  and  because  he  had  too 
much  good  sense  to  do  or  say  anything 
that  would  lessen  his  wife's  importance  ; 
but  he  was  not  pleased,  and  this  troubled 
her,  for  she  had  a  delicate  conscience. 
She  looked  at  him  wistfully,  and  was  im- 
prudent enough  in  her  anxiety  to  pursue 
the  subject,  and  make  bad  worse. 

**  It  is  strange  to  see  an  old  friend 
whom  you  have  known  when  you  were 
young,  after  so  many  years,"  she  said ; 
"  though  Mary  is  not  so  much  altered  as 
I  am.  You  remember  her,  Henry  ?  She 
was  always  so  pretty  ;  handsomer  than — • 
anyone  I  know." 

It  was  on  her  lips  to  say  "  handsomer 
than  ever  I  was,"  which  was  the  real  sen- 
timent in  her  mind,  partly  dictated  by 
semi-guilt  and  humility  produced  by  the 
consciousness  of  having  grown  stout,  a 
kind  of  development  which  troubles 
women.  She  was  very  deeply  aware  of 
this,  and  it  silenced  all  the  claims  of  van- 
ity. She  had  lost  her  figure ;  whereas 
Mary  was  still  slim  and  straight  as  an 
arrow.  Whatever  might  have  been  once, 
there  was  now  no  comparison  between 
the  two. 

**  Do  you  mean  Miss  Musgrave,"  cried 
the  girls,  one  after  the  other.  "  Miss 
Musgrave !  that  old  creature — that  old 
maid — that  man's  sister  ?" 

**  She  is  no  older  than  I  am,"  said 
Lady  Stanton,  with  a  flush  on  her  face. 
"  She  was  my  dear  friend  in  the  old  days. 
She  is  beautiful  still,  as  much  as  she  ever 
was,  I  think,  and  good ;  she  has  always 
^een  good." 

"That    will   do,   I    think,"  said    Sir 

enry,  interposing.     "  We  need  not  dis- 


cuss that  family;  but  I  think  you  will 
see,  my  dear,  that  there  could  not  be 
much  pleasure  in  any  intercourse  at  this 
time  of  day — whatever  might  have  been 
the  case  when  you  were  young." 

"Intercourse  —  there  could  never  be 
any  intercourse,"  cried  Lydia,  coming  to 
the  front.  "  Fancy,  papa !  intercourse 
with  such  people — after  all  that  has  hap- 
pened. That  would  be  tempting  Provi- 
dence; and  it  would  be  an  insult  to 
Geoff." 

"  Let  Geoff  take  care  of  his  own  affairs," 
said  Sir  Henry,  angrily ;  and  he  gave  a 
forcible  twist  to  the  conversation,  and 
threw  it  into  another  channel ;  but  Lady 
Stanton  was  very  silent  all  the  evening 
afterwards.  She  had  wanted  to  concili- 
ate, and  she  had  not  succeeded ;  and 
how  indeed  could  she,  among  her  hostile 
family  keep  up  any  intercourse  with  her 
old  friend  ? 

Chapter  IX. 

AT   ELFDALE. 

Nevertheless  this  meeting  could  not 
be  got  out  of  Lady  Stanton's  mind.  She 
thought  of  it  constantly ;  and  in  the  still- 
ness of  her  own  room,  when  nobody  buH 
the  little  girls  were  by,  she  talked  to  them 
of  the  children,  especially  of  little  Nello 
who  had  attracted  her  most.  What  a 
place  of  rest  and  refreshment  that  was 
for  her,  after  all  her  trials  with  Laura 
and  Lydia,  and  the  seriousness  of  Sir 
Henry,  who  was  displeased  that  she 
should  have  gone  to  Penninghame,  and 
showed  it  in  the  way  most  painful  to  the 
soft-hearted  woman,  by  silence,  and  a 
gravity  which  made  her  feel  her  indis- 
cretion to  her  very  heart.  But  notwith- 
standing Sir  Henry's  annoyance,  she 
could  not  but  relieve  her  mind  by  going 
over  the  whole  scene  with  Fanny  and 
Annie,  who  knew,  without  a  word  said, 
that  these  private  talks  in  which  they  de- 
lighted, in  which  their  mother  told  them 
all  manner  of  stories,  and  took  them 
back  with  her  into  the  time  of  her  youth, 
and  made  them  acquainted  with  ail  her 
early  friends — were  not  to  be  repeated, 
but  were  their  own  special  privilege  to 
be  kept  for  themselves  alone.  They  had 
already  heard  of  Mary  Musgrave,  and 
knew  her  intimately,  as  children  do  know 
the  early  companions  of  whom  an  indul- 
gent mother  tells  them,  to  satisfy  their 
boundless  appetite  for  narrative.    "  And 
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what  are  they  to  Mary  ?"  the  little  girls 
asked,  breathless  in  their  interest  about 
these  strange  children.  They  had  al- 
ready been  told  ;  but  the  relationship  of 
aunt  did  not  seem  a  very  tender  one  to 
Annie  and  Fanny,  who  knew  only  their 
father's  sisters,  old  ladies  to  whom  the 
elder  girls,  children  of  the  first  marriage, 
seemed  the  only  legitimate  and  correct 
Stantons,  and  who  looked  down  upon 
these  little  interlopers  as  unnecessary. 
"  Only  their  aunt !— is  that  all  ?" 

They  were  not  in  Lady  Stanton's  room 
this  time,  but  seated  on  an  ottoman  in 
the  great  bow-window,  one  on  either  side 
of  her.  Laura  and  Lydia  were  out ;  Sir 
Henry  was  in  his  library ;  the  coast  was 
clear ;  no  one  was  likely  to  come  in  and 
dismiss  the  children  with  a  sharp  word, 
such  as — **  Go  away,  little  girls — there  is 
no  saying  a  word  to  your  mother  while 
you  are  there;"  or  "The  little  ones 
again  !  When  we  were  children  we  were 
kept  in  the  nursery."  The  children 
were  aware  now  that  when  such  speeches 
were  made,  it  was  better  for  them  not  to 
wait  for  their  mother's  half-pained,  half- 
beseeching  look,  but  to  run  away  at 
once,  not  to  provoke  any  discussion. 
They  were  wise  little  women,  and  were, 
by  nature,  of  their  mother's  faction  in 
this  house,  where  both  they  and  she, 
though  she  was  the  mistress  of  it,  were 
more  or  less  on  sufferance.  But  at  pres- 
ent everybody  was  out  of  the  way. 
They  were  ready  to  fly  off,  with  their 
pretty  hair  fluttering  like  a  gleam  of 
wings,  should  any  of  their  critics  appear  ; 
but  the  girls  had  gone  a  long  way,  and 
Sir  Henry  was  very  busy.  It  was  a 
chance  such  as  seldom  occurred. 

"  All  ?  when  children  have  not  a 
mother,  their  aunt  is  next  best ;  some- 
times she  is  even  better — much  better," 
said  Lady  Stanton,  thinking  in  her  heart 
that  John's  wife  was  not  likely  to  have 
been  any  great  advantage  to  her  chil- 
dren. "  And  Mary  is  not  like  any  one, 
you  know.  She  is  a  beautiful  lady — not 
old,  like  Aunt  Rebecca — though  Aunt 
Rebecca  is  always  very  kind.  I  hope 
you  have  not  forgotten  those  beautiful 
sashes  she  gave  you." 

*  I  don't  think  very  much  of  an  aunt," 
said  Fanny,  who  was  the  saucy  one,  with 
a  shrug  of  her  little  shoulders.  "  It  must 
be  different,"  said  Annie,  hugging  her 
mother's  arm.     They  were  not  impressed 


by  the  happiness  of  those  poor  little 
stranger  children  in  being  with  Mary. 
"  Has  the  little  girl  got  no  name,  mamma 
— don't  you  know  her  name  ?  You  say 
Nello  ;  but  that  is  the  boy ;  though  it  is 
more  like  a  girl  than  a  boy." 

"  It  is  German — or  something — I  don't 
remember.  The  little  girl  is  called 
Lilias.  Oh,  yes,  it  is  a  pretty  name 
enough,  but  I  don't  like  it.  I  once  knew 
one  whom  I  did  not  approve  of " 

"  We  knew,"  said  Fanny,  nodding  her 
head  at  Annie,  who  nodded  back  again  ; 
"  Mamma,  we  knew  you  did  not  like  the 
little  girl." 

"  I !  not  like  her !  oh,  children,  how 
can  you  think  me  so  unjust  ?  I  hope  I 
am  not  unjust,"  cried  Lady  Stanton,  al- 
most with  tears.  "  Mary  is  very  proud 
of  her  little  niece.  And  she  is  very  good 
to  little  Nello.  Yes,  perhaps  I  like  him 
best,  but  there  is  no  harm  in  that.  He 
is  a  delightful  little  boy.  If  you  could 
have  had  a  little  brother  like  that " 

"  We  have  only — big  brothers,"  said 
Annie,  regretfully ;  "  that  is  different." 

"  Yes,  that  is  different.  You  could 
net  imagine  Charley  with  long,  fair  curls, 
and  a  little  tunic,  could  you  ?"  This 
made  the  children  laugh,  and  concealed 
a  little  sigh  on  their  mother's  part ;  for 
Charley  was  a  big  dragoon,  and  Lady 
Stanton  foresaw  would  not  have  too 
much  consideration,  should  they  ever  re- 
quire his  help,  for  the  little  sisters  whom 
he  undisguisedly  felt  to  be  in  his  way. 

"  I  wonder  if  she  wishes  he  was  a  lit- 
tle girl." 

"  I  wonder  !  How  she  must  want  to 
have  a  sister !  A  little  brother  would  be 
very  nice,  too ;  we  used  to  play  at  hav- 
ing a  little  brother ;  but  it  would  not  be 
like  Fanny  and  me.  Does  she  like  be- 
ing at  the  Castle,  mamma  ?" 

It  troubled  Lady  Stanton  that  they 
should  think  of  nothing  but  this  little 
girl.  It  was  Lilias  that  had  won  their 
interest,  and  she  could  not  tell  them  why 
it  was  that  she  shrank  from  Lilias. 
"  They  have  left  their  poor  papa  all 
alone  and  sad,"  she  said,  in  a  low  voice. 
"  I  used  to  know  him  too.  And  it  must 
make  them  sad  to  think  of  him  so  far 
away." 

It  was  the  children's  turn  now  to  be 
puzzled.  They  were  not  on  such  terms 
of  tender  intimacy  with  their  father  as 
were  thus  suggested,  but,  on  the  whole, 
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were  rather  pleased  than  otherwise  when 
he  was  absent,  and  did  not  follow  him 
very  closely  with  their  thoughts.  They 
were  slightly  humbled  as  they  realized 
the  existence  of  so  much  greater  suscep- 
tibility and  lovingness  on  the  part  of  the 
little  girl  in  whom  they  were  so  much  in- 
terested, than  they  themselves  possessed. 
How  she  surpassed  them  in  this  as  well 
as  in  other  things,  though  Annie  was 
older  than  she !  She  talked  German  as 
well  as  English  (if  it  was  German  ;  their 
mother  was  not  clear  what  language  it 
was) — think  of  that !  So  perhaps  it  was 
not  wonderful  that  she  should  be  so 
much  fonder  of  her  papa.  And  a  mo- 
ment of  silence  ensued.  Lady  Stanton 
did  not  remark  the  confused  pause  in 
the  minds  of  her  children,  because  her 
own  mind  was  filled  with  wistful  com- 
passion for  the  lonely  man  whom  she  had 
been  thinking  of  more  or  less  since  ever 
she  left  Penninghame.  Where  was  he, 
all  alone  in  the  world,  shut  out  from  his 
own  house,  an  exile  from  his  country — 
even  his  children  away  from  him,  in 
whom  perhaps  he  had  found  some  com- 
fort? 

This  momentary  silence  was  interrupt- 
ed abruptly  by  the  sound  of  a  voice. 
**  Are  you  there,  Cousin  Mary  ?  and 
what  are  you  putting  your  heads  together 
about  ?*; 

At  this  sound,  before  they  found  out 
what  it  was,  the  children  disengaged 
themselves  suddenly  each  from  her  sepa- 
rate clinging  to  her  mother's  arm,  and 
approached  each  other  as  if  for  flight ; 
but,  falling  back  to  their  places,  when 
they  recognised  the  voice,  looked  at  each 
other,  and  said  both  together,  with  tones 
of  relief,  "  Oh,  it's  only  Geoff !" 

Nothing  more  significant  of  the  inner 
life  of  the  family,  and  the  position  of 
these  two  little  intruders,  could  have 
been. 

Geoff  came  forward  with  his  boyish 
step  and  voice  in  all  the  smiling  confi- 
dence of  youth.  '*  I  thought  I  should 
startle  you.  Is  it  a  story  that  is  being 
told,  or  are  you  plotting  something.^ 
Fanny  and  Annie,  leave  her  alone  for  a 
moment.     It  is  my  turn  now." 

**  O  Geoff  !  it  is  about  a  little  girl  and  a 
boy — mamma  will  tell  you  too  if  you  ask 
her;  and  there's  nobody  in.  We  thought 
^^  first  you  were  papa,  but  he's  so  busy, 

una  and  sit  here." 


Geoff  came  up,  and  kissed  Lady  Stan- 
ton on  her  soft,  still  beautiful  cheek. 
He  was  a  son  of  the  house,  and  privi- 
leged. He  sat  down  on  the  stool  the 
children  had  placed  for  him.  *'I  am 
glad  there's  nobody  in,"  he  said.  "  Of 
course  the  girls  will  be  back  before  1 
go;  but  I  wanted  to  speak  to  you — 
about  something." 

"  Shall  the  children  go,  Geoff  .>" 

"  Fancy !  do  you  want  them  to  hate 
me  ?  No,  go  on  with  the  story.  This  is 
what  I  like.  Isn't  it  pleasant,  Annie  and 
Fanny,  to  have  her  all  to  ourselves  ?  Do 
you  mind  me  ?" 

"  Oh,  not  in  the  least,  Geoff — not  in 
the  very  least.  You  are  like — what  is  he 
like,  Annie  ? — a  brother,  not  a  big  brother 
like  Charley;  but  something  young, 
something  nice,  like  what  mamma  was 
telling  us  of — a  ////&  brother — grown 
up " 

"  Is  this  a  sneer  at  my  height  ?"  he 
said ;  "  but  go  on,  don't  let  me  stop  the 
story.  I  like  stories — and  most  other 
pleasant  things." 

"  It  was  no  story,"  said  Lady  Stanton. 
^'  I  was  telling  them  only  of  some  chil- 
dren : — you  are  very  good  and  forgiving; 
Geoff — but  I  fear  you  will  be  angry  with 
me  when  you  know.  I  was — out  by  my- 
self— and  notwithstanding  all  we  have 
against  them,  I  went  to  see  Mary  Mus- 
grave.  There  !  I  must  tell  you  at  once, 
and  get  it  over.  I  shall  be  sorry  if  it 
annoys  you  ;  but  Mary  and  I,"  she  said, 
faltering,  *'  were  such  friends  once,  and  I 
have  not  seen  her  for  years." 

"Why  should  I  be  annoyed  —  why 
should  I  be  angry  ?  I  am  not  an  avenger. 
Poor  Cousin  Mary !  you  were  out — by 
yourself ! — was  that  your  only  reason  for 
going?" 

"  Indeed  it  is  true  enough.  It  is  very 
seldom  I  go  out  without  the  girls ;  and 
they — feel  strongly,  you  know,  about 
that." 

"  What  have  they  to  do  with  it  ?  Ycf, 
I  know ;  they  are  flus  royalistes  que  le 
roi.    But  this  is  not  the  story." 

^'  Yes,  indeed  it  is,  my  dear  boy.  I 
was  telling  Annie  and  Fanny  of  two  poor 
children.  They  belong  to  a  man  who  is 
— banished  from  his  own  country.  He 
did  wrong — when  he  was  young — oh  so 
many,  so  many  years  ago ! — and  he  ia  stQI 
wandering  about  the  world  without  a 
home  and  far  from  his  friends.    He 
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young  then,  and  now — it  is  so  long  ago ; 
— ah,  Geoff,  you  must  not  be  angry  with 
me.  The  little  children  are  with  Mary. 
She  did  not  tell  me  much,  for  her  heart 
did  not  soften  to  me  as  mine  did  to  her. 
But  there  they  are ;  the  mother  dead 
who  was  at  the  bottom  of  it  all ;  and 
nobody  to  care  for  them  but  Mary ;  all 
through  something  that  happened  before 
they  were  born." 

Lady  Stanton  grew  red  as  she  spoke, 
her  voice  trembled,  her  whole  aspect  was 
full  of  emotion.  The  young  man  shook 
his  head — 

"  I  suppose  a  great  many  of  us  suffer 
for  harm  done  before  we  were  bom,"  he 
said  gravely.  "  This  is  no  solitary  in- 
stance.** 

"  Ah,  Geoff,  it  is  natural,  quite  natu- 
ral that  you  should  feel  so.  I  forgot 
how  deeply  you  were  affected  by  all  that 
happened  then." 

"  I  did  not  mean  that,"  he  said  gravely. 
His  youthful  face  had  changed  out  of  its 
light-hearted  calm.  "  Indeed  I  had  heard 
something  of  this  and  I  wanted  to  speak 
to  you — " 

"  Run  away,  my  darlings,"  said  Lady 
Stanton ;  "  go  and  see  what — nurse  is 
about.  Make  her  go  down  with  you  to 
the  village  and  take  the  tea  and  sugar  to 
the  old  women  in  the  Almshouses.  This 
is  the  day — don*t  you  remember  ?** 

**  So  it  is,"  said  Annie.  **  But  we  did 
not  want  to  remember,"  said  Fanny, "  we 
liked  better  to  stay  with  you." 

However,  they  went  off,  reluctant  but 
obedient.  They  were  used  to  being  sent 
away.  It  was  seldom  their  mother  who 
did  it  willingly — but  everybody  else  did 
it  with  peremptory  determination — and 
the  little  girls  were  used  to  obey.  They 
untwined  themselves  from  her  arms  to 
which  they  had  been  clinging,  and  went 
away  close  together,  with  a  soft  rush  and 
sweep  as  of  one  movement. 

"  There  go  the  doves,"  said  Geofi 
looking  after  them  with  kind  admiration 
like  that  of  a  brother.  It  pleased  Lady 
Stanton  to  see  the  friendly  pleasure  in 
them  which  lighted  the  young  man's 
eyes.  Whoever  married  him  he  would 
always,  she  thought,  be  a  brother  to  her 
neglected  children,  who  counted  for  so 
little  in  the  family.  She  looked  after 
them  with  that  mother-look,  wliich, 
whether  in  joy  or  sorrow,  is  close  upon 
tears.     Then   she  turned  to   him  with 


eyes  softened  by  that  unspeakable  ten- 
derness. 

"  Whatever  you  wish,"  she  said.  "  Tell 
me,  Geoff ;  I  am  ready  to  hear." 

"  I  am  as  bad  as  the  rest.  You  have 
to  send  them  away  for  me  too." 

"  There  is  some  reason  in  it  this  time. 
If  you  have  heard  about  the  little  Mus- 
graves  you  know  how  miserable  it  all  is," 
said  Lady  Stanton.  "  The  old  man  will 
have  nothing  to  say  to  them.  He  lets 
them  live  there,  but  takes  no  notice — His 
son's  children!  And  Mary  has  every- 
thing upon  her  shoulders." 

"  Cousin  Mary,  will  it  hurt  you  much 
to  tell  me  all  about  it  ?"  said  the  young 
man.  "  Forgive  me,  I  know  it  must  be 
painful ;  but  all  that  is  so  long  over  and 
everything  is  so  changed — " 

"  You  mean  I  have  married  and  for- 
gotten," she  said,  her  lips  beginning  to 
quiver. 

"  I  scarcely  remember  anything  about 
it,"  Jsaid  Geoff,  looking  away  from  her 
that  his  eyes  might  not  disturb  her  more, 
"  only  a  confused  sort  of  excitement  and 
wretchedness,  and  then  a  strange  new 
sense  of  importance.  We  had  been  no- 
bodies till  then — my  mother  and  I.  But 
I  have  heard  a  few  things  lately.  Wal- 
ter— will  it  pain  you  if  I  speak  of  him  ?" 

"  Poor  Walter ! — no.  Geoff,  you  must 
understand  that  Walter  loved  somebody 
else  better  than  me." 

She  said  this  half  in  hcKiest  avowal  of 
that  humiliation  which  had  been  one  of 
the  great  wonders  of  her  life,  partly  in 
excuse  of  her  own  easy  forgetfulness  of 
him. 

"  I  have  heard  that  too.  Cousin  Mary, 
with  wonder ;  but  never  mind.  He  paid 
dearly  for  his  folly.    The  other — " 

**  Geoff,"  said  Lady  Stanton  with  a 
trembling  voice,  "  the  other  is  living  stilly 
and  he  has  paid  dearly  for  it  all  this  time. 
We  must  not  be  hard  upon  him.  I 
do  not  want  to  excuse  him — it  would  be 
strange  if  I  should  be  the  one  to  excuse 
him ;  but  only —  " 

**  I  am  very  sorry  for  him.  Cousin 
Mary.  I  am  glad  you  feel  as  I  do. 
Walter  may  have  been  in  the  wrong  for 
anything  I  know.  I  do  not  think  it  was 
murder." 

"  That  I  am  stire  it  was  not !  John 
Musgrave  was  not  the  man  to  do  a  mur- 
der— oh,  no,  no,  Geoff,  he  was  not  that 
kind  of  man !" 
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Geoff  looked  up  surprised  at  her  eager 
tone  and  the  trembling  in  her  voice. 

"  You  knew  him — well  ?"  he  said,  with 
that  indifferent  composure  with  which 
people  comment  upon  the  past,  not 
knowing  what  depths  those  are  over 
which  they  skim  so  lightly.  Could  he 
have  seen  into  the  agitation  in  Lady 
Stanton's  heart !  But  he  would  not  have 
understood  nor  realised  the  commotion 
that  was  there. 

"  I  always — took  an  interest  in  him," 
she  said,  faltering,  and  then  she  felt  it 
her  duty  to  do  her  best  for  him  as  an  old 
friend.  "  I  had  known  him  all  my  life, 
Geoff,  as  well  as  I  knew  Walter.  He 
was  hasty  and  high-spirited,  but  so  kind 
— he  would  have  gone  out  of  his  way  to 
help  anyone.  Before  he  saw  that  young 
woman  everybody  was  fond  of  John.'* 

**  Did  you  know  her  too.^'* 

"  No,  no  ;  I  did  not  know  her.  God 
forbid !  She  was  the  destruction  of 
every  one  who  cared  for  her,"  said  Lady 
Stanton  with  a  little  outburst.  Then  she 
made  an  effort  to  subdue  herself.  "  Per- 
haps I  am  not  just  to  her,"  she  said  with 
a  faint  smile.  "  She  was  preferred  to  me, 
you  know,  (ieoflf ;  and  they  say  a  woman 
cannot  forget  that — perhaps  it  is  true." 

"  How  could  he  ?  was  he  mad  ?**  Geoff 
said.  Geoff  was  himself  tenderly,  filially 
in  love  with  his  cousin  Mary.  He  thought 
there  was  nobody  in  the  world  so  beau- 
tiful and  so  kind.  And  even  now  she 
was  not  understood  as  she  ought  to  be. 
Sir  Henry  thought  her  a  good  enough 
wife,  a  faithful  creature,  perfectly  trust- 
worthy, and  so  forth.  It  was  in  this 
light  that  all  regarded  her.  Something 
better  than  an  upper  servant,  a  little 
dearer  than  a  governess.  Something  to 
be  made  use  of,  to  do  everything  for 
everybody.  She  who,  Geoff  thought  in 
his  enthusiasm,  was  more  lovely  and 
sweet  than  the  youngest  of  them,  and 
ought  to  be  held  pre-eminent  and  sacred 
by  everybody  round  her.  This  was  not 
the  lot  that  had  fallen  to  her  in  life. 

'*  So  I  am  not  the  best  judge,  you  see," 
said  Lady  Stanton  with  a  little  sigh. 
"  In  those  days  one  felt  more  strongly 
perhaps.  It  all  seems  so  vivid  and 
clear,"  she  added  half  apologetically, 
though  without  entirely  realizing  how 
much  light  these  half  confessions  threw 
on  her  present  state  of  less  lively  feel- 
ing, "  that  is  the  effect  of  being  young — " 


"  I  think  you  will  always  be  young," 
he  said  tenderly;  then  added  after  a 
pause — "  was  it  a  quarrel  about  — ^the 
woman  .^ "    He  blushed  himself 


he  said  so,  feeling  ihe  wrong  to  her — yet 
only  half  knowing  the  wonder  it  was  in 
her  thoughts,  the  double  pain  it  brought. 

"  I  think  so.  They  were  both  fond  of 
her ;  and  Walter  ought  not  to  have  been 
fond  of  her.  John — was  quite  free.  He 
was  in  no  way  engaged  to  any  one.  He 
had  a  right  to  love  her  if  he  pleased. 
But  Walter  interfered,  and  he  was 
richer,  greater,  a  far  better  match.  So  I 
suppose  she  wavered.  This  is  my  own 
explanation  of  it.  They  met  then  when 
their  hearts  were  wild  against  each  other, 
and  there  was  a  struggle.  Ah  Geofll! 
Has  it  not  cost  John  Musgrave  his  life 
as  well  as  Walter  ?  Has  he  ever  ven- 
tured to  show  himself  in  his  own  coun- 
try since  ?  And  now  their  poor  little 
children  have  come  home  to  Mary ;  but 
he  will  never  be  able  to  come  home." 

"  It  is  hard,"  said  Geoff  thoughtfully. 
''  I  wish  I  knew  the  law.  Fourteen  years 
is  it  ?  I  was  about  six,  then.  Could 
anything  be  done?  I  wonder  if  any- 
thing could  be  done." 

She  put  her  hand  on  his  shoulder  with 
an  affectionate  caressing  touch,  *'  Thanks 
for  the  thought,  my  dear  boy — even  if 
nothing  could  be  done — " 

'^  You  take  a  great  deal  of  interest  in 
him,  Cousin  Mary  .^" 

"  Yes,"  she  said  quickly ;  "  I  told  you 
we  were  all  young  people  together ;  and 
his  sister  was  my  dear  friend.  Wc  were 
called  the  two  Maries  in  those  days.  We 
were  thought — pretty,"  she  said  with  a 
vivid  blush  and  a  little  laugh.  *'You 
may  have  heard." 

Geofl  kissed  the  pretty  hand  Which 
had  been  laid  on  his  shoulder,  and  which 
was  perhaps  a  little  fuller  and  more 
dimply  than  was  consistent  with  perfec- 
tion. "  I  have  eyes,"  he  said,  with  a  lit- 
tle of  the  shyness  of  his  years,  *'  and  I 
have  always  had  a  right  as  a  Stanton  to 
be  proud  of  my  cousin  Mary.  I  wonder 
if  Miss  Musgrave  is  as  beautiful  as  you 
are ;  I  don't  believe  it  for  my  part — 

*'  She  is  far  prettier — she  is  not  stout,** 
said  Lady  Stanton  with  a  sigh ;  and  then 
she  laughed,  and  made  her  confession 
over  again  with  a  half  jest,  which  did  not 
make  her  regret  less  real,  '*  and  I  have 
lost  my  figure.    I  have  developedy  as 
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people  say.  Mary  is  as  slim  as  ever.  Ah, 
you  may  laugh,  but  that  makes  a  great 
difference  ;  I  feel  it  to  the  bottom  of  my 
heart." 

Geoff  looked  at  her  with  tender  ad- 
miration in  his  eyes.  '*  There  has  never 
been  a  time  when  I  have  not  thought  you 
the  most  beautiful  woman  in  all  the 
world,"  he  said,  "  and  that  all  the  great 
beauties  must  have  been  like  you.  You 
were  always  the  dream  of  fair  women  to 
me — now  one,  now  the  other — all  except 
Cleopatra.  You  never  could  have  been 
like  that  black-browed  witch " 

"  Hush !  boy.  I  am  too  old  to  be 
flattered  now ;  and  I  am  stout,"  she  said 
with  that  faint  laugh  of  annoyance  and 
humiliation,  just  softened  by  jest.  Geoff's 
honest  praise  brought  no  blush  to  her 
soft  matronly  cheeks,  but  she  liked  it,  as 
it  pleased  her  when  the  children  called 
her  "  Pretty  Mamma."  They  loved  her 
the  best,  though  people  had  not  always 
done  so.    The  fact  that  she  had  grown 


stout  did  not  affect  their  admiration. 
Only  those  who  have  known  others  to  be 
preferred  to  themselves  can  realise  what 
this  is.  After  a  moment's  hesitation,  she 
added  in  a  low  voice  :  "  I  wonder — will 
you  go  and  see  them  }  It  would  have  a 
great  effect  in  the  neighborhood.  *  Oh, 
Geoff,  forgive  me  if  I  am  saying  too 
much  ;  perhaps  it  would  not  be  possible, 
perhaps  it  might  be  wrong  in  your  posi- 
tion. You  must  take  the  advice  of 
somebody  more  sensible,  less  affected  by 
their  feelings.  Everybody  likes  you, 
Geoff,  and  you  deserve  it,  my  dear ;  and  . 
you  are  Lord  Stanton.  It  would  have  a 
great  effect  upon  the  county ;  it  would 
be  almost  clearing  him " 

"  Then  I  will  go — at  once — this  very 
day,"  said  Geoff,  starting  up. 

**  Oh,  no,  no,  no,"  she  said,  catching 
him  by  the  arm,  "  first  of  all  you  must 
speak  to — some  one  more  sensible  than 
me. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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In  spite  of  all  that  has  been  written 
and  said — not  without  truth — about  the 
errors  of  public  taste,  it  may  be  safely 
affirmed  that  when  a  book  reaches  its 
twenty-ninth  edition  it  possesses  consid- 
erable merit  of  some  kind.  It  may  be 
useful,  instructive,  clever,  or  simply 
amusing,  but  one  of  these  things  it  must 
be,  for  even  the  work  of  the  best  known 
writer  will  not  go  beyond  a  certain  limit 
of  success  without  something  more  sub- 
stantial than  a  name  to  recommend  it. 
With  the  exception  perhaps  of  useful- 
ness, M.  Daudet's  novel  possesses  all  the 
virtues  we  have  enumerated, — we  say 
perhaps,  in  deference  to  the  opinion  of 
those  who  hold  that  truth  of  any  kind  is 
always  useful.  Indeed  a  glance  at  the 
cover  of  the  book  reminds  us  that  it  has 
been  couronn^  par  VAcadimie  Fran^aise^ 
and  the  title  to  such  **  crowning"  is  pre- 
cisely the  fact  of  being  "  un  ouvrage  utile 


*  Fromont  jfeune  ei  RisUr  AinJ  :  Maurs  Pa* 
risiennes,  by  Alphonse  Daudet.  Published 
under  title  of  "  Sidonie,"  by  W.  F.  Gill  &  Co., 
Boston. 


aux  moeurs'*  Personally,  we  confess  our 
inability  to  discover  the  usefulness  of 
these  pictures  of  bourgeois  vice  so  un- 
sparingly exposed,  but  the  French  Acad- 
emy and  the  French  public  ought  to 
know  best,  and  these  two  great  authori- 
ties have  proclaimed  in  their  several 
ways  the  morality  of  M.  Alphonse  Dau- 
det *s  work. 

It  must  be  said  that  novels  are  judged 
in  France,  as  regards  their  moral  tenden- 
cy, by  singularly  indulgent  rules.  They 
may  be  summed  up  thus : — The  author 
has  not  held  up  vice  to  our  admiration, 
or  rendered  virtue  ridiculous  and  disa- 
greeable; his  bad  people  are  not  suc- 
cessful in  the  long  run,  or,  if  they  are, 
they  do  not  succeed,  thanks  to  their  bad- 
ness ;  ergb,  his  book  is  worthy  of  being 
crowned.  Judged  by  this  lenient  code, 
M.  Daudet  is  undoubtedly  entitled  to  a 
triumphant  acquittal.  He  has  certainly 
not  rendered  vice  attractive.  In  his 
pages  it  has  neither  wit,  grace,  elegance, 
nor  even  gaiety,  and  Sidonie,  his  entirely 
bad  heroine,  the  embodiment  of  unmiti- 
gated selfish  vice,  without  one  redeeming 
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point  or  even  an  amiable  weakness,  leads 
a  life  which  seems  to  us  only  by  a  few 
shades  less  dull  than  that  of  her  virtu- 
ous, long-suffering  rival.  The  poetry  of 
vice — if  we  may  be  excused  so  immoral 
an  expression — is  entirely  absent.  M. 
Daudet  has  painted  good  and  bad  bour- 
geois of  both  sexes,  but  th6  same  prosaic 
atmosphere  envelopes  them  all,  and  in 
this  perhaps  consists  the  perverting  tend- 
ency of  this  well-meaning  book.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  after  reading  it,  the 
land  of  Bohemianism,  with  its  surprises 
and  its  excitement,  the  varied  land  into 
which  outcasts  from  the  dull  paradise  of 
bourgeois  respectability  must  wander 
forth,  acquires  a  false  prestige  of  romance 
when  contrasted  with  the  monotonous 
circle  in  which  good  Madame  Fromont 
and  bad  Madame  Risler  suffer  and  sin. 

When  we  have  added  that  M.  Daudet, 
in  spite  of  his  subject,  has  carefully 
avoided  all  those  glowing  descriptions 
and  perilous  scenes  in  which  French 
novelists  love  to  indulge,  and  that  his 
book  may  lie  on  the  drawing-room  table, 
we  shall  have  disposed  of  one  part  of 
our  subject,  which  we  are  well  aware, 
however,  is  not  the  one  which  chiefly  in- 
terests English  readers.  The  main  at- 
traction for  them  lies  in  the  second  title 
of  the  book, "  Mceurs  Parisiennes."  Are 
these  really  Parisian  manners?  is  the 
natural  question  of  a  foreigner.  If  the 
])icture  is  not  a  likeness,  it  is  worthless. 
We  can  safely  afHrm  that  it  is  not  only  a 
likeness,  but  a  life-like  photograph  of 
one  ugly  aspect  of  French  society — un- 
flattering no  doubt,  as  photographs 
mostly  are,  but  cruelly  real.  And  hav- 
ing said  so  much  it  is,  we  think,  unnec- 
essary to  dwell  on  the  story.  Those 
whom  our  remarks  would  interest  should 
turn  to  the  volume  itself,  if  they  have 
not  read  it  already.  No  one  who  has 
read  it  is  likely  to  have  forgotten  it,  and 
we  would  not  spoil  the  pleasure  of  others. 

A  few  words  will  suffice.  M.  Dau- 
det's  heroine  is  an  irredeemably  bad 
woman,  selfish,  ignorant,  and  totally  un- 
scrupulous. As  a  poor,  vain,  working- 
girl,  she  is  devoured  with  envy  and  all 
the  vulgar  longings  of  her  kind.  Her 
beauty  and  her  cunning  raise  her  to  the 
bourgeois  class,  and  she  becomes  the 
wife  of  an  honorable  man,  the  respected 
partner  in  a  large  house  of  business. 
But    '' ia    petite    Chlbe^*    in    becoming 


"  Madame  Risler,"  has  not  changed  her 
nature,  and  her  ''little  venal  soul'*  (xa 
petite  dme  v^nale\  as  M.  Daudet  has  it, 
remains  unaltered.  She  passes  through 
respectability  unpurified  and  unelevated, 
scatters  shame  and  misery  around  hcfi 
and  at  last  drives  her  husband  to  suicide. 
Finally,  having  lost  all  she  has  toiled  and 
plotted  for,  husband,  station,  wealth, 
good  name,  we  leave  her,  still  beautiful 
and  always  callous,  sinking  gaily  into 
depths  even  below  her  starting  point,  and 
taking  to  a  life  of  glitter  and  tawdry  vice 
as  to  her  native  element.  We  found  her 
in  a  garret,  and  take  our  leave  of  her  on 
the  stage  of  a  caf ^-concert — the  right 
woman  in  the  right  place. 

It  is  a  story  full  of  dramatic,  and,  in 
parts,  even  of  tragic  interest,  with  numer- 
ous and  varied  personages ;  and  yet  so 
flowingly  told  that,  but  for  its  length,  one 
might  suppose  it  to  have  been  written  off 
at  a  single  sitting.  There  is  none  of 
that  labored  building  up  of  incidents, 
that  toilsome  tangling  and  then  unravel- 
ling of  the  story  which  is  perceptible  in 
most  novels.  The  shortest  tale  could 
not  be  more  easily  told.  Thanks  to  this 
work,  M.  Alphonse  Daudet  became  sud- 
denly famous.  He  had  been  before  the 
public  more  than  a  dozen  years,  and  was 
known  as  the  author  of  many  short  tales 
and  clever  sketches,  that  were  both 
graceful  and  life-like,  but  which  scarcely 
gave  promise  of  a  novelist  of  the  first 
order,  such  as  he  has  proved  himself  to 
be.  Had  he  possessed  far  less  literaiy 
merit,  the  reality  of  his  pictures  would 
have  entitled  him  to  a  foremost  place ; 
but  he  is  something  more  than  truthful, 
he  is  aesthetically  truthful.  He  belongs 
to  a  realistic  school,  it  is  true,  and  tbe 
hackneyed  comparison  of  the  photo- 
grapher came  naturally  under  our  pen ; 
but  his  personages,  photographed  though 
they  may  be,  are  grouped  with  the  skill 
of  a  true  artist. 

A  novel  which  depicts  truthfully  any 
of  the  aspects  of  French  social  life  should 
be  highly  prized,  for  it  is  a  rare  phenom- 
enon. The  French  novelist  may  have^ 
and  often  has,  wit,  fancy,  and  power; 
his  dialogues  may  be  brilliant,  his  inci- 
dents skilfully  combined,  his  scenes  of 
passion  eloquent  and  thrilling,  but,  as  a 
rule,  his  portraiture  of  manners  and  soci- 
ety is  utterly  valueless.  The  characters 
and  the  homes  he  paints  belong  to  the 
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domain  of  fancy,  and  might  well  be  the 
inventions  of  some  foreigner  who  had 
never  visited  France.  English  readers 
are  often  scandalized,  and  with  reason, 
at  the  strange  doings  attributed  in  French 
novels  to  English  "  milords"  and  "  charm- 
ing misses,*'  but  they  would,  perhaps,  be 
somewhat  appeased  if  they  could  be 
aware  that  the  French  personages  of  the 
book  are  only  a  trifle  less  exaggerated 
and  improbable.  We  appeal  to  that  nu- 
merous class  in  England  v/hose  experi- 
ence is  limited  to  the  novels  published  in 
the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes^  which  may 
be  supposed  to  be  among  the  best :  who 
has  not  remarked  that  one  of  the  stock 
characters  among  heroines  is  a  lovely 
and  imperious  heiress,  who  lives  alone 
in  a  chateau  with  one  or  two  faithful 
domestics,  and  gallops  about  the  country 
day  and  night  in  the  wildest  manner,  on 
the  most  unmanageable  of  steeds  ?  Even 
if  there  is  an  elderly  relative  in  the  back- 
ground, the  young  and  wilful  Amazon  is 
never  thwarted.  Now  this  kind  of  liberty 
is  simply  impossible  in  France.  Again, 
there  is  another  favorite  female  person- 
age, the  impassioned  heroine  who,  re- 
gardless of  social  censure,  indulges  in 
the  most  daring  and  compromising  freaks 
on  the  slightest  provocation — certainly  a 
most  exceptional  type  in  a  country  where 
even  vice  usually  respects  appearances, 
and  where  social  and  family  ties  are  val- 
ued so  highly  that  passion  hardly  ever 
relinquishes  them  voluntarily. 

As  to  the  heroes,  it  may  be  remarked 
that  their  chief  characteristic  is  generally 
prodigality  pushed  to  a  fearful  extent, 
and  this,  again,  is  decidedly  not  a  distin- 
guishing trait  of  the  national  character. 
Indeed  one  might  say,  generally  speak- 
ing, that  French  society  is  depicted  by 
its  novelists,  as  the  children's  game  has 
it,  "  by  the  rules  of  contrary."  As  a  last 
instance,  we  may  point  to  the  immense 
amount  of  travel  that  the  French  novel- 
ist imposes  on  his  heroes  whenever  their 
loves  or  their  fortunes  take  an  unfavora- 
ble turn.  Who  does  not  know  the  stere- 
otyped phrase :  **  Un  beau  jour  le  Vi- 
comte"  (or  shall  it  be  le  Marquis  .>) 
**  disparut  de  Paris,  et  personne  ne  put 
dire  ce  qu'il  ^tait  devenu.  La  soci6t6 
Parisienne  s'6mut  pendant  quelques 
jours  de  cette  disparition,  puis  elle  Tou- 

blia "    When  the  Vicomte  comes 

back  to  astonish  oblivious  society  he  has 


invariably  visited  Japan,  Cochin  China, 
and  Central  Africa,  to  say  the  least. 
Now,  do  we  not  know  that  a  French 
traveller  is  a  rare  being,  and  that  in  real 
life  when  the  Vicomte  or  the  Marquis 
has  failed  in  the  romance  of  life  he  gen- 
erally, in  the  bitterness  of  his  despair, 
gives  a  sullen  consent  to  his  own  union 
with  the  eligible  young  lady  his  family 
have  provided  for  him — ^marriage  being 
the  mitigated  form  of  suicide  usually 
adopted  by  young  viveurs  when  reduced 
to  desperation  ? 

It  may  be  said  that  French  novelists, 
by  choosing  their  chief  actors  among 
possessors  of  long  pedigrees  and  large 
rent-rolls,  have  wilfully  rendered  accura- 
cy impossible,  as  they  neither  belong  nor 
are  admitted  to  the  blessed  regions  where 
these  things  are  to  be  found.  A  French- 
man of  high  birth  and  large  fortune  does 
not  write  novels  himself,  and  there  are 
usually  very  good  reasons  why  he  should 
not  associate  with  those  who  do.  He  is 
well  educated,  and  has  even  been  made 
to  study  hard  enough,  perhaps,  up  to  the 
age  of  twenty  or  thereabouts — ^probably 
to  pass  his  examination  for  the  military 
school  of  St.  Cyr ;  but,  this  point  gained, 
with  a  few  splendid  exceptions,  the  intel- 
lectual effort  is  relaxed  for  life.  Even 
the  exceptions  belong  to  politics  or  sci- 
ence, and  light  literature  finds  few  or  no 
recruits  among  the  higher  class.  The 
scenes  of  aristqcratic  life  to  be  found  in 
French  novels  are  necessarily  mere  fancy 
pictures  painted  by  outsiders  gifted  with 
strong  imaginative  powers.  At  the  other 
end  of  the  social  scale  we  have  the  ideal 
working  man  of  socialist  writers,  who,  if 
possible,  is  still  less  life-like  and  upon 
whom  it  is  needless  to  dwell.  Sufficient 
to  say  that  he  is  as  unreal  as  he  is  tire- 
some, and  that  is  saying  a  great  deal. 

Nor  is  family  life  in  the  middle  class 
more  truthfully  described.  When  a  nov- 
elist condescends  to  represent  it,  the  re- 
sult is  almost  always  a  hideous  caricature. 
All  the  unlovely  and  prosaic  features  of 
bourgeois  life,  which  are  evident  enough, 
are  made  so  prominent  that  they  cast 
into  shade  the  pleasanter  lines.  For  the 
literary  artist,  the  bourgeois  is  a  Philis- 
tine whose  function  in  a  novel  can  only 
be  to  serve  as  a  foiF  for  the  brilliant  per- 
sonages of  that  fantastic  world  where 
perfidious  Russian  princesses,  with  unbri- 
dled caprice,  green  eyes  and  boundless 
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wealth,  artists  of  transcendent  genius, 
and  the  bhie-blooded  patricians,  male 
and  female,  of  whom  we  have  spoken, 
disport  themselves.  Even  such  a  man 
as  M.  Taine,  writing  some  years  ago  in 
one  of  his  lightest  moods  under  the 
name  of  Thomas  Graindorge,*  described, 
we  remember,  a  bourgeois  ball  in  these 
words : — 

••  Dans  ce  monde-li  les  femmcs  ne  sont  pas 
des  fcmmes ;  dies  n'ont  pas  des  mains,  mais 
des  pattes  ;  un  air  grognon,  vulgaire,  une  demi- 
toilcttc,  des  rubans  qui  jurent.  On  ne  sail 
pas  pourquoi,  mais  on  a  les  yeux  choqu6s  et 
comme  salis.  Les  gestes  sont  anguleux,  la 
grace  manque.  On  sent  des  machines  de 
travail,  rien  de  plus." 

These  are  cruel  words,  and  there  has 
not  been  much  change  in  the  tone  of  the 
French  novelist  since  they  were  written. 
He  is  not  only  generally  a  snob,  he  is, 
above  all,  a  "liberated"  bourgeois— to 
borrow  Heine's  expression — who  hates 
with  the  hate  of  a  renegade  the  class 
from  which  he  has  escaped,  while  he 
shares  unconsciously  many  of  its  mean 
and  envious  admirations. 

To  estimate  pretty  accurately  how  far 
novels  in  any  country  are  likely  to  repre- 
sent faithfully  its  manners,  one  need  only 
consider  who  are  the  people  who  write, 
and  who  are  those  that  read  them.  In 
P^lngland  any  one  casting  his  eye  round 
a  room  filled  with  tolerably  educated 
people,  might  boldly  affirm  that  nine- 
tenths  of  them  were,  if  not,  properly 
speaking,  novel-readers,  at  any  rate  read- 
ers of  novels,  and  he  would  scarcely  be 
safe  in  asserting,  whatever  might  be  the 
appearances,  that  no  novel-writer  was 
present.  Novels  in  England  are  written 
by  people  of  all  kinds.  Old  maids,  and 
even  young  maids,  widows  of  every  vari- 
ety, briefless  young  barristers  and  well- 
to-do  elderly  squires,  idle  attaches  and 
overworked  statesmen,  all  may,  and  manjr 
do,  write  novels.  English  society,  as  it 
is  to  be  found  in  works  of  fiction,  has 
been  viewed  and  painted  from  all  sides, 
and  although  the  writer  is  often  incom- 
petent to  describe  well  what  he  or  she 
has  seen,  and,  moreover,  not  unfrequcntly 
attempts  to  describe  what  he  or  she  has 
not  seen,  still,  on  the  whole,  any  foreigner 
going  through  a  wejl-ordered  course  of 


*  No  Us  sur  Paris,      Vie  et  Opinions  de  M, 
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English  novel-reading  would  have  a  very 
fair  idea  of  English  society.  The  real 
drawback  to  this  universal  vocation, 
where,  after  all — here  as  elsewhere — few 
are  really  chosen  is  the  production  of  an 
immense  amount  of  writing  which  is  not 
literary.  But  this  remark  does  not  apply 
only  to  novelists,  and  has  nothing  to  do 
with  our  present  subject. 

In  France  the  case  is  altogether  differ- 
ent.   There   are  whole  classes  of   the 
community  which  furnish  no  readers  to 
the  novelist.      No    well-educated    girl, 
whether  noble    or    bourgeoise,  is  ever 
allowed  to  read  novels ;  no  man  who  as- 
pires to  the  title  of  "  homme  sirieux**  ever 
admits  that  he  allows  himself  to  read 
them.     M.   Guizot,   it  is  true, — ^and  if 
ever  a  man  was  **  serious"  he  was — used 
to  confess  that,  to  rest  his  mind,  he  often 
indulged  in  a  novel,  but  then  he  took 
care  to  add  that  the  novels  he  read  were 
English.     It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that 
French  girls  do  not  read  the  few  novels 
which   might  safely  be  put  into  their 
hands,  for  the  unfailing  operation  of  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand  would  in  that 
case  stimulate  the  production  of  works 
of  a  purer  and  healthier  tone  to  suit  this 
new  class  of  customers.     Even  as  it  is, 
French  writers  should  be  encouraged  to 
greater  discretion  by  the  immense  sale  of 
certain  works — like  Mrs.  Craven's  Ricit 
(Tun:  Saury  for  example — which  must 
evidently  be  attributed  in  great  measure 
to  the  difficulty  of  finding  books  which 
can  interest  without  corrupting  the  younj^ 
The  chief  consumers  of  novels  are,  m 
fact,  shop-girls  and  ladies'  maids,  who 
devour  them ;  then,  alas  !  young  married 
women,  whose  first  use  of  their  newly- 
acquired  liberty  is  to  seize  on  the  forbid- 
den fruit  of  their  girlhood,  novels  and 
the  minor  theatres ;  idle  men  who  smoke 
over  the  small  daily  dose  of  fiction  in  the 
newspapers  without  paying  much  atten- 
tion to  what  they  read  ;  and,  lastly,  the 
large  class  of  provincial  human  molluski 
whose  only  literary  food  is  the  feuilleton 
of  their  journal.     These  latter  often  cut 
off  the  feuilleton s  day  by  day  and  pin 
them  together,  and  when  the  story  is 
completed    exchange    them    with  their 
neighbors  for  another  equally  defaced 
and  crumpled  collection  of  strips  de- 
tached from  some  other  newspaper ;  for 
the  bourgeois  is  thrifty  and  does  not  buy 
books.    Few  people,  indeed,  buy  novels 
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in  France,  except  a  cheap  volume  now 
and  then  for  a  railway  jourpey,  and  the 
only  customers  publishers  can  reckon 
on,  in  ordinary  cases,  are  the  circulating 
libraries.  The  volumes  which  come 
from  these  pass  from  the  grisette  to  the 
great  lady,  but  are  never  allowed  to  lie 
on  the  table  of  a  well-ordered  drawing- 
room.  She  who  reads  them  hides  them 
in  her  bedroom,  or  secretes  them  under 
the  sofa  cushion  if  a  visitor  is  announced. 
There  is  a  guilty  joy  in  the  indulgence, 
and  the  volume,  moreover,  is  generally 
soiled  and  unseemly  in  more  than  a  fig- 
urative sense. 

A  public  such  as  we  have  described  is 
not  likely  to  be  fastidious,  or  to  keep  its 
suppliers  of  fiction  in  order.  Plays  con- 
stantly form  the  subject  of  conversation 
in  a  Parisian  salon,  and  are  minutely 
criticised,  but  novels  are  rarely  discussed. 
The  personages  of  French  fiction  never 
seem  to  enter  into  the  circle  of  real  ac- 
quaintance, and  their  sayings  do  not  be- 
come household  words.  How  should 
they  ?  They  are  almost  always  the  pro- 
duct of  the  author's  invention,  not  of  his 
observation — mere  book-monsters  who 
can  claim  kindred  with  none  of  us. 

Nor  is  the  difference  less  great  between 
novelists  on  either  side  of  the  Channel 
than  between  their  readers.  We  have 
said  that  in  France  novelists  almost  in- 
variably belong  to  the  bourgeoisie,  and 
very  often  to  the  lowest  ranks  of  it, 
whereas  in  England  they  are  to  be  found 
in  all  classes  of  society ;  but  this  is  not 
all,  nor  the  worst.  In  England,  when  a 
writer  makes  his  first  attempt  in  fiction, 
he  commonly  has  either  independent 
means,  or  some  other  bread-winning  oc- 
cupation ;  he  feels  his  way,  and  only 
gives  himself  up  to  the  regular  produc- 
tion of  novels  when  he  is  pretty  well  as- 
sured of  a  certain  amount  of  success. 
Or,  maybe,  he  divides  his  time  between 
literature  and  some  humdrum  remunera- 
tive calling  which  keeps  him  in  commu- 
nication with  the  ever)'day  working  world 
he  has  to  paint.  The  young  French 
writer,  on  the  contrary,  takes  a  leap  in 
the  dark  into  the  arms  of  the  Muses — 
who  may,  or  may  not,  let  him  fall  to  the 
ground — and  generally  forswears  all  other 
means  of  livelihood  but  his  pen.  He  is 
an  author  by  profession,  enrolled  in  a 
literary  corps,  puts  on  bravely  his  "  paper 


uniform  turned  up  with  ink,"  and  thence- 
forward keeps  aloof  with  contempt  from 
the  uncongenial  unlettered  crowd,  which 
in  its  turn  regards  him  with  suspicion. 

His  education  has  probably  been  com- 
passed at  the  price  of  great  sacrifices  on 
the  part  of  his  family.  After  going 
through  the  classes  of  a  provincial  lycScy 
he  has  been  sent  to  |Paris  on  a  small  al- 
lowance to  prosecute  his  studies  at  the 
schools  of  law  or  medicine.  Paris  life, 
and  liberty  especially,  are  attractive  at 
twenty,  even  under  difficulties ;  and  the 
pleasures  of  youth  are  not  necessarily  ex- 
pensive. He  goes  to  the  play  cheaply, 
and  often  gratuitously;  haunts  cafSs 
with  his  friends,  where  they  talk  a  great 
deal  and  spend  very  little ;  and  their 
conversation  is  of  politics,  literature,  art, 
and  pleasure.  To  speak  of  his  intellec- 
tual enjoyments  only,  he  leads  a  life 
which,  with  all  its  poor  surroundings  and 
even  privations,  is  removed  far  above  the 
narrow  penurious  home  of  which  his  hol- 
idays have  left  him  the  remembrance. 
He  has  very  little  money,  it  is  true,  but 
that  little  he  may  squander  as  he  likes ; 
and  he  has  his  small  prodigalities.  No 
wonder  he  dreads  the  return  to  his  ex- 
pectant family,  for  he  knows  exactly  what 
awaits  him  at  home — l^-bas^  as  he  calls 
it.  Lh'bas^  during  all  these  years,  while 
he  has  been  acquiring  other  tastes  and 
habits,  his  future  has  been  carefully 
mapped  out  for  him,  for  French  parents 
do  not  willingly  leave  to  chance  the  hap- 
piness of  their  children.  He  knows  be- 
forehand not  only  where  he  is  to  live, 
and  what  he  is  to  do,  but  also  the  woman 
he  is  expected  to  marry.  It  may  be  the 
daughter  of  the  notary,  to  whose  office 
he  hopes  to  succeed ;  or  the  unmeaning 
cousin  with  the  small  contiguous  proper- 
ty. In  any  case  he  is  not  expected  to 
have  either  initiative  or  hesitation.  He 
can  foresee  what  his  life  is  to  be  till  he 
becomes — horrid  thought ! — ^just  what 
his  father,  his  bonhomme  de  plre^  is  !  It 
may  be  happiness  that  is  in  store  for 
him,  but  it  is  not  the  sort  of  happiness 
that  allures  a  heart  full  of  hopeful  fan- 
cies, and  a  mind  stirred,  perhaps,  with 
the  consciousness  of  talent.  So  after 
many  delays  he  informs  his  family  that 
he  has  no  vocation  for  a  provincial  life, 
and  that  he  wishes  to  seek  emplo3rment 
in  Paris.     This  soon  calls  forth  a  threat 
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to  cut  off  the  supplies,  followed  by  a 
quick  retort  from  the  rebel  that  he  will 
support  himself  by  his  pen. 

Then  begins  the  literary  life.  The 
material  difficulties  may  be  easily  imag- 
ined ;  and  our  business  is  only  with  the 
future  novelist,  and  his  chances  of  learn- 
ing his  business.  These  are  very  small. 
France  does  not  possess  innumerable 
magazines  and  reviews  of  all  degrees, 
with  their  short  and  varied  articles ;  and 
the  French  beginner  cannot,  like  his 
English  brother,  try  his  hand  on  unpre- 
tending and  anonymous  "padding." 
The  habit  of  signing  contributions  closes 
the  columns  of  papers  of  the  higher  class 
against  unknown  contributors,  however 
talented ;  so  our  debutant  enrolls  himself 
on  the  staff  of  some  obscure  journal, 
and,  if  his  line  is  fiction,  undertakes  to 
furnish  a  romance  for  the  feuilleton. 
The  pay  is  small,  therefore  the  necessi- 
ties of  life  require  that  it  should  be  fre- 
quent, and  the  writer,  however  conscien- 
tious he  might  wish  to  be,  cannot  spend 
much  care  or  time  on  his  work.  More- 
over, the  feuilleton  is  doled  out  to  the 
public  in  small  daily  fragments,  and  the 
reader's  interest  must  be  kept  alive  by  a 
succession  of  startling  incidents.  These 
two  conditions  under  which  he  labors 
would  be  quite  sufficient  to  spoil  any 
young  writer's  hand ;  but  there  is  more 
besides.  In  the  great  city  he  has  neither 
family  nor  connections;  no  respectable 
and  cheerful  homes  are  open  to  him ; 
no  cultivated  and  refined  female  society 
is  accessible  to  him ;  and  if  it  were,  he 
could  not  afford  to  frequent  it.  Of  the 
women  he  does  see  we  had  better  say 
nothing ;  his  male  associates  are  almost 
exclusively  his  fellow- workers  in  the  field 
of  literature  or  art.  Their  chief  relaxa- 
tion is  to  **  exchange  ideas ;"  in  other 
words,  to  talk  over  their  own  or  their 
friends*  work — past,  present,  or  future. 
This  constant  intercourse  with  competi- 
tors in  the  race  for  public  favor  engen- 
ders an  insane  desire  for  novelty  and  orig- 
inality at  any  price,  than  which  nothing 
can  be  more  dangerous  for  a  novelist. 
When  a  writer  is  bent  on  depicting  what 
no  one  else  has  ever  painted,  he  runs  a 
great  risk  of  depicting  what  no  one  has 
ever  seen. 

Such  are  the  early  influences  which 
shut  out  the  French  novelist  from  the 
knowledge  of  home  life  and  the  normal 


aspects  of  the  society  which  surrounds 
him.  The  *i  interloping"  world — to  bor- 
row a  French  phrase — in  which  he  seeks 
his  recreation,  he  can  portray  truthfully 
enough.  Later  on,  when  fame,  and 
maybe  money  too,  have  been  attained, 
nothing  would  prevent  his  becoming  a 
bon  bourgeois  himself,  and  perhaps  he 
would  like  it ;  but  by  that  time  life  has 
got  into  its  grooves,  and  his  literary  hab- 
its— to  speak  only  of  those — are  formed. 
Success,  however,  is  the  exception.  Light 
literature,  which  begins  in  Bohemia,  too 
often  ends  there.  M.  Alphonse  Daudet, 
in  a  novel  entitled  Jack^  which  followed 
JFromont  Jeune  et  Risler  Atni^  has  de- 
scribed with  painful  accuracy  a  group  of 
literary  failures — les  Ratisy  as  he  calls 
them.  Those  that  miss  fire  or  flash  in 
the  pan — to  translate  literally  the  pithy 
French  word — are  a  numerous  and  not 
always  a  harmless  class  in  France,  as  her 
revolutions  have  abundantly  shown.  The 
admirably-sketched  character  of  the  actor 
Delobelle  in  the  novel  now  before  us  is  an 
excellent  specimen  of  M.  Daudet's  talent 
for  painting  "  failures." 

But,  it  may  be  said,  how  are  we  to  re- 
concile this  sort  of  antagonism  between 
society  and  the  literary  class  in  France, 
with  the  fact  that  some  of  her  most  emi- 
nent statesmen  and  politicians  have  been 
literary  men,  and  more  especially  jour- 
nalists in  their  day  ?  The  answer  is  sim- 
ple. They  may  have  been  political  jour- 
nalists, but  they  were  not  novelists,  dra- 
matists, or  poets.  Revolution,  of  course^ 
takes  men  where  it  pleases,  and  may 
bring  a  Rochefort  to  the  front ;  but,  as 
a  rule,  the  men  of  letters  who  in  France 
have  risen  from  obscurity  to  the  fore* 
most  ranks,  are  men  who  began  life  by 
devoting  themselves  either  to  public  in- 
struction, or  to  private  tutorship,  and  by 
these  occupations  kept  themselves  in 
contact  with  the  varied  every-day  world, 
from  which  the  high  priests  of  pure  lite- 
rature affect  to  keep  aloof.  The  profes- 
sor easily  slides  into  the  journalist,  or  a 
tutor  in  an  influential  family  is  often 
converted  into  a  private  secretary,  and 
so  an  entrance  into  political  life  iseflfect- 
ed.  Patronage  lies  at  the  root  of  more 
successes  than  is  supposed  in  democratic 
France.  The  recently  published  corre- 
spondence of  M.  Doudan,*  for  examplCi 

*  X.  Doudan,  Milanges  et  Letires,  Pairis»l876i 
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shows  the  standing  and  social  influence 
which  purely  literary  merit*  of  a  certain 
order  could  obtain  for  a  man  whose  ori- 
gin was  so  obscure  that  it  seems  not  to 
have  been  known  even  to  the  illustrious 
personages  who  listened  to  him  with  such 
deference.  M.  Doudan  played  no  polit- 
ical part,  because  his  bad  health  and  still 
more  his  essentially  dilettante  turn  of 
mind,  made  him  dread  the  drudgery  of 
office,  but  it  is  evident  that  his  own  will 
was  the  only  obstacle  to  his  preferment. 
But  then,  M.  Doudan  belonged  to  the 
circle  of  the  Due  de  Broglie,  in  whose 
family  he  was  at  first  a  tutor. 

French  novelists,  we  have  shown,  are 
both  unable  and  unwilling  to  paint  soci- 
ety truthfully  ;  as  regards  bourgeois  life, 
it  should  in  fairness  be  added  that  its 
features  are,  in  general,  neither  attract- 
ive nor  romantic.     Before  going  further, 
we  must  remind  the  reader  that  bourgeois 
and  bourgeoisie  are  comprehensive  terms 
which  serve  to  designate  persons  of  very 
different  social  standing.     Strictly  speak- 
ing, the  bourgeoisie  includes  every  one 
who  is  neither  noble,  priest,  nor  peasant, 
and  who  does  not  work  for  wage  or  hire. 
M.  Guizot  was  a  bourgeois,  and  so  is  M. 
Thiers,   and  so   likewise   is    the    small 
tradseman   who   keeps  his    own    shop. 
But  just  as  we  recognise  an  upper  and  a 
lower  middle  class  in  England,  so  the 
French,  in  less  awkward    phraseology, 
distinguish  between  a  haute,  and  a  petite 
bourgeoisie.     The  haute  bourgeoisie  has  as 
much  culture  and  wealth  as  the  aristoc- 
racy, and  differs  from  it  chiefly  in  having 
more    self-assertion    and    less    religion. 
There  was  a  time,  no  doubt,  when  the 
title  of  burgess  was  a  coveted  appellation, 
but  in  the  present  day  those  only  are 
proud  of  it  who  can  just  attain  it  on  tip- 
toe.    The  petit  bourgeois  even,  prefers  to 
style  himself  rentier  or  propriitaire,  as 
the  case  may  be.     Used  as  an  adjective, 
the  word  bourgeois  is  not  taken  in  good 
part ;  air  bourgeois  is  synonymous  with 
vulgarity,  just  as  luxe  bourgeois  means 
show  without  taste.     There  are,  however, 
two  characteristic  exceptions  to  this  rule  : 
vin  bourgeois  means  unadulterated  wine, 
and  an  ordinaire  bourgeois  conveys  the 
idea  of  simple  but  excellent  fare.     Words 
in  this  case  are  the  true  representatives 
of  things. 

Even  the  smallest  of  bourgeois  eats 
and  drinks  well,  but  these  are  poor  mate- 
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rials  for  romance.  In  all  countries,  peo- 
ple who  from  their  youth  upwards  have 
had  to  think  a  great  deal  about  getting 
money  and  have  enjoyed  little  leisure, 
are,  as  a  rule,  neither  romantic,  nor  poet- 
ical, but  with  the  French  petit  bourgeois 
there  is  this  aggravating  peculiarity :  that 
while  he  spends  all  the  first  part  of  his 
life  in  gettmg  money,  he  generally  devotes 
all  the  latter  part  to  saving  it  up  for  his 
children,  and  that  having  had  no  leisure 
in  his  youth,  he  gives  himself  up  after- 
wards to  unmitigated  idleness.  He  has 
'*  retired  ;**  he  is  henceforward  a  rentier, 
one  of  those  petty  fund-holders  of  whose 
numbers  France  is  so  proud.  No  man 
possesses  to  the  same  degree  the  art  of 
doing  nothing,  without  being  absolutely 
asleep.  He  invents  no  self-imposed 
tasks,  none  of  those  pleasurable  toils  or 
toilsome  pleasures,  which  with  an  Eng- 
lishman give  value  to  leisure.  He  does 
not  require  them,  and  takes  his  leisure 
undiluted.  The  worked  worsted  slippers 
which,  in  the  country,  he  loves  to  wear 
during  the  whole  forenoon,  speak  vol- 
umes. The  torturing  shoe  of  the  Chinese 
lady  is  not  a  surer  impediment  to  activity 
than  those  easy  slippers  of  his.  What 
can  a  man  do  who  has  embroidered  slip- 
pers on,  but  stand  on  his  door-step  and 
talk  to  his  neighbors  next  door,  or  to  the 
passers-by  on  the  muddy  road  where  he 
cannot  venture  ? 

This  uninteresting  being  is  not  with- 
out his  good  qualities.  He  is  no  snob. 
He  toadies  no  man,  asks  nothing  of  any 
body,  is  honest  in  his  dealings,  has  a 
holy  horror  of  debt,  honors  his  father 
and  his  mother — especially  his  mother, 
like  all  Frenchmen — and  what  is  more, 
maintains  them  ungrudgingly,  if  neces- 
sary, out  of  his  hardly-earned  little  in- 
come. He  admits  the  equal  claims  of 
his  wife's  parents  to  his  deference  and 
support,  and,  in  a  word,  shirks  no  family 
duty.  Inclined  as  he  is  to  self-indulg- 
ence, he,  nevertheless,  perseveringly  cur- 
tails his  own  enjoyments  in  order  to  leave 
his  children  as  well,  or  better  of!,  than 
himself.  He  is  easy-tempered  too, 
though  you  would  hardly  think  so  if  you 
heard  him  holding  forth  after  dinner 
against  nobles  and  priests.  It  is  only 
talk,  for  in  his  heart  he  is  far  more  afraid 
of  the  Reds,  when,  by  his  silly  votes,  he 
has  made  their  advent  to  power  appear 
probable.    He  has  not  the  same  excuse 
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as  the  peasant,  and  does  not  in  reality 
believe  that  any  political  revolution  would 
restore  to  the  nobility  or  the  priesthood 
their  lost  privileges ;  nor  is  he  moved  by 
the  feeling  of  envy  which  actuates  the 
haute  bourgeoisie^  for  he  is  too  far  re- 
moved from  the  aristocrats  he  denounces 
to  think  either  of  outshining  them,  or  of 
purchasing  their  alliance  with  the  dot  of 
his  daughter.  He  is  merely  following 
unconsciously  the  revolutionary  tradition. 
Nobles  and  priests  were  confounded  in 
one  common  execration,  and  he  goes  on 
hating  where  his  fathers  hated  before 
him,  because — paradoxical  as  it  may  ap- 
pear— he  is,  unknown  to  himself,  in- 
tensely conservative,  and  has  not  suffi- 
cient originality  to  have  an  opinion  of 
his  own.  Generally  speaking,  it  is  as 
natural  to  him  to  be  irreligious  as  for 
the  grande  dame  to  be  the  reverse.  It 
is  his  birthright,  and  nobody  expects 
any  thing  else  of  him.  Even  the  curt^ 
if  he  is  a  ton  diable^  as  our  bourgeois — 
irreverent  even  in  his  praise — loves  to 
call  him,  will  merely  shake  his  head  in 
good-humored  hopelessness  when  some 
profane  joke  is  uttered,  as  much  as  to 
say :  **  It  is  very  sad,  but  of  course  a 
petit  bourgeois  must  be  a  Voltairian  and 
a  free  thinker."  Even  his  wife,  if  she 
happens  to  be  more  devout, — which  is 
not  very  likely, — will  take  the  thing 
quietly,  being  accustomed  in  her  class  to 
see  unbelief  considered  as  an  attribute 
of  the  other  sex.  "What  would  you 
have  ?     Men  will  be  men,"  she  says. 

Most  Frenchwomen  have  a  strong 
sense  of  duty,  for  which  they  scarcely 
get,  we  think,  due  credit  among  other 
nations,  their  lighter  qualities  being  gen- 
erally supposed  to  be  incompatible  with 
it.  To  no  woman  is  it  more  necessary, 
for,  in  spite  of  great  independence  and 
even  social  power,  their  lot  is  generally 
a  trying  one.  Marriage  is  the  turning 
point  of  woman's  life,  and  in  France, 
except  in  the  strictly  proletaire  class,  all 
marriages  are  more  or  less  arranged. 
That  these  turn  out  as  well  as  they  do  is 
mainly  owing,  we  venture  to  assert,  to 
the  wife's  willing  and  cheerful  accept- 
ance of  her  duty.  Englishmen  are  apt 
to  exalt  the  domestic  virtues  of  their 
countrywomen  at  the  expense  of  all 
other  nations,  and  we  sometimes  wonder 
whether  Englishwomen,  while  receiving 
their  due  meed  of  praise,  ever  take  into 


account  the  far  greater  difficulties  under 
which  other  women — their  French  sis- 
ters, for  example — practise  those  same 
virtues.  Do  they  realize  the  fact  that 
in  the  life  of  nearly  every  well-conducted 
Frenchwoman  there  has  been  no  ro- 
mance, no  novel-acting,  no  love-making 
at  all,  at  any  time  ?  Mr.  John  Smith  is 
not,  perhaps,  a  romantic  being,  and  after 
a  while  his  wife  has  probably  found  it 
out,  but,  rightly  or  wrongly,  he  was  a 
hero  of  romance  once  for  her,  and  Mrs. 
Smith  has  had  her  own  novel,  the  re- 
membrance of  which  makes  it  more  easy 
for  her  to  forgive  poor  John  his  short- 
comings. 

What  is  a  woman's  life  without  ro- 
mance ?  So  strong  is  the  natural  crav- 
ing for  it  that  many  a  young  French 
bride  tries  to  persuade  herself,  against 
all  evidence,  that  she  has  been  the  choice 
of  her  husband  and,  if  he  is  a  consenting 
party,  begins  her  novel  at  what  an  Eng- 
lish girl  would  consider  the  end  of  the 
last  volume.  This  is  sometimes  success^ 
ful,  and  love  springs  out  of  marriage 
more  frequently  than  people,  judging 
from  an  English  point  of  view,  would 
think  possible.  In  many  cases,  howe\*er, 
the  void  has  to  be  filled  up  by  maternal 
love  exalted  into  a  passion.  It  takes 
possession  of  the  empty  heart  and  reigns 
supreme — the  one  absorbing  passion  of 
a  whole  life.  Among  the  upper  classes 
religion  holds  a  great  place  in  women's 
lives,  and  the  constant  intervention  and 
observances  of  the  Catholic  Church 
afford  not  only  encouragement  and  sup- 
port, but,  what  is  scarcely  less  necessary, 
occupation.  But  the  petite  bourgeoist 
does  not  turn  to  the  Church  for  com- 
fort, and  the  lower  we  descend  is  die 
social  scale — in  large  towns  especially — 
the  greater  we  find  religious  indifference. 
M.  Daudet  has  exemplified  this  when  he 
makes  little  D^sir6e  Delobelle  commit 
suicide  as  soon  as  she  finds  out  that 
work  is  no  longer  for  her  a  refuge 
against  despair.  She  does  not  give  a 
thought  to  any  other  world  than  the  one 
in  which  there  is  no  hope  left  for  her. 
She  looks  neither  above  it  nor  besrond  it, 
to  fear  punishment  or  to  seek  for  help. 

"  Qu'est-ce  qui  aurait  pu  done  U  sontenir 
au  milieu  de  ce  grand  d6sastre?  Dieu?  Ce 
qu'on  appelle  le  Ciel?  EUe  n*jr  songea 
mSme  pas.  A  Paris,  surtoat  dansles  qnartiers 
ouvriers,  les  maisons  sont  trop  hautes,  lesnics 
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trop  6troites,  Tair  trop  trouble  pour  qu'on 
aper9oive  le  ciel.  II  se  perd  dans  la  fum^e 
des  fabriques  et  le  brouillard  qui  monte  des 
toits  humides;  et  puis  la  vie  est  tellement 
dure  pour  la  plupart  de  ces  gens-Ill,  que  si 
rid6e  d'une  Providence  se  melait  k,  leurs  mis- 
^res,  ce  serait  pour  lui  montrer  le  poing  et  la 
maudirc.  Voili  pourquoi  il  y  a  tant  de  sui- 
cides k  Paris.  Ce  peuple  qui  ne  sait  pas  prier 
est  pr^t  k  mourir  k  toute  heure." 

Poor  little  D^siree  had  tasted — ever 
so  little — of  the  honey  of  romance,  and 
she  had  to  die.  Fortunately  few  of  her 
countrywomen  take  matters  so  tragically. 
In  general,  the  girl  of  the  ^^///^  dour- 
geoise  marries  the  most  prosperous  of  her 
suitors  and  makes  the  best  of  him, 
whether  she  can  manage  to  love  him  or 
not.  She  is  the  partner,  if  not  of  her 
husband's  soul,  at  any  rate  of  his  busi- 
ness, and  no  inactive  partner  either.  We 
have  sometimes,  indeed,  been  tempted  to 
think  that  the  thrift  which  distinguishes 
Frenchwomen  of  this  class  is  an  instinct 
implanted  in  their  hearts  by  a  beneficent 
and  pitying  Providence  to  furnish  some 
poor  nutriment  for  the  imaginative  fac- 
ulty which  otherwise  would  perish  by 
atrophy.  Everything  which  gives  the 
future  predominance  over  the  present 
ofilers  in  its  way  food  for  imagination, 
and  though  gaining  and  saving  may  not 
be  romantic  in  themselves,  they  contain 
some  of  the  true  elements  of  romance — 
trust  in  the  unknown  and  forgetfulness 
of  the  real  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
unreal.  The  visions  that  "  rise  from  a 
cheeseparing"  are  not  lofty,  but  they 
are  visions  nevertheless,  and,  in  so  much, 
partake  of  the  nature  of  poetry.  A  dull 
sort  of  poetry  if  you  will.  Still  these 
visions  give  strength  to  the  young  and 
pretty  mother  to  relinquish  finery  and 
pleasure  and  submit  to  daily  labor  and 
privations  to  put  by  the  dot  of  her  little 
daughter,  in  order  that  she  may  in  her 
turn  marry  and  save.  Economy  and 
frugality  are  not  elevating  influences, 
but,  on  the  whole,  it  is  perhaps  more 
ennobling  to  save  for  others  than  to 
spend  recklessly  on  one's  self.  So  it 
may  be  that  thrift  has  other  uses  than 
that  of  repairing  the  losses  caused  by  the 
Franco-German  war.  As  soon  as  we  saw 
that  M.  Daudet  had  made  Sidonie  un- 
thrifty and  childless  we  knew  that  he 
had  doomed  her  to  perdition. 

As  we  v/rite  we  are  reminded  of  one 
particularly  bright  little  bourgeoise,whose 


life  we  followed  from  afar  during  many 
years.  When  we  first  knew  her,  more 
than  twenty  years  ago,  she  was  a  young 
and  blooming  bride,  who  took  possession 
of  the  seat  reserved  for  her  at  the  till  in 
her  husband's  shop  as  proudly  as  if  it  had 
been  a  throne.  It  was  a  large  grocery 
shop  in  the  Rue  St.  Denis,  and  the  busi- 
ness was  flourishing.     Madame  M 's 

throne  was  fenced  off  from  the  shop  oh 
three  sides  by  a  brass-wire  netting,  leav- 
ing only  an  opening  in  front  which 
served  as  a  frame  for  her  bright  and 
ever-pleasant  countenance.  There  she 
sat  day  after  day,  with  the  heavy  leather- 
bound  books  and  ledgers  before  her, 
always  busy  and  never  hurried ;  with  a 
gracious  smile  for  every  customer,  and  a 
vigilant  eye  for  all  the  shopmen.  In  the 
summer,  when  the  Rue  St.  Denis  was 
hot  and  stifling ;  in  the  winter,  when  the 
ever-opening  door  sent  in  cold  draughts 
of  wind,  there  she  sat.  One  would  like 
to  think  that  in  the  evening  there  was 
some  relaxation ;  but  as  every  account 
that  was  sent  in  by  that  house,  was  in 
her  handwriting,  we  fear  there  was  often 
evening-work  as  well.  After  a  time,  a 
little  girl  took  her  seat  beside  her  within 
the  sanctuary  of  brass-wire  netting,  and 
played  with  her  doll,  or  did  some  little 
bit  of  childish  needlework  under  the 
mother's  eye.  The  doll  soon  made  room 
for  slates  and  copybooks ;  but  still  the 
child  was  there,  and  kept  her  mother 
company.  In  time,  she  took  her  place 
now  and  then  at  the  heavy  books  by  way 
of  initiathlb^into  the  mysteries,  while  her 
mother  wMb^l  by  her  side.    Years  went 

by,  and  Madame  M was  still  there ; 

her  eye  was  as  vigilant,  perhaps  more 
vigilant  than  ever,  but  it  was  less  bright ; 
her  smile  was  as  gracious  and  as  unfail*- 
ing,  but  it  was  less  varied  and  more  con- 
ventional; in  a  word,  her  youth  was 
gone,  utterly  passed  away  behind  that 
commercial  cage  of  brass-wire.  The 
other  day,  looking  into  the  shop,  we  no- 
ticed that  there  was  a  new  master.  But 
the  mistress  was  not  new ;  the  child,  the 
girl,  the  woman  whose  whole  life  had 
been  spent  there,  now  reigned  in  her 
mother's  stead.  The  shop,  her  doi^  her- 
self, had  been  handed  over  together  to 
the  same  purchaser.  "  Her  father  and 
mother  had  retired,"  she  said.  "  They 
live  in  the  country  now,"  she  added,  not 
without  a  touch  of  pride. 
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If  any  one  wishes  to  know  what  be- 
comes of  the  retired  Parisian  tradesman, 
he  should  "  view" — as  the  house-agents 
say — the  small  country  houses  with  one 
or  two  acres  of  land  which  are  for  sale, 
at  prices  varying  from  800/.  to  1200/.,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Paris.  They  are  con- 
stantly changing  hands,  as  each  success- 
ive owner  finds  out  that  he  is  not  fitted 
for  country  life.  It  has  been  the  dream 
of  his — and  especially  his  wife's — life  to 
have  a  country  house  some  day.  When 
they  used  to  go  into  the  country  for  their 
Sunday  holiday,  the  little  houses  with 
their  green  window  blinds  seemed  so 
cool  and  pleasant  when  compared  to  the 
hot,  dusty  road  over  which  they  trudged. 
There  can  be  no  greater  difference  of 
position  than  that  which  exists  between 
one  man  who  stands  on  the  high  road, 
on  a  broiling  summer's  day,  and  looks  at 
a  house  with  pretty  flowers  and  green 
trees,  and  another  who  looks  at  the  hot 
Jiigh  road  out  of  the  windows  of  that 
same  house.  And  then  to  think  that 
while  they  were  toiling  wearily  back  to 
the  railway  station  and  baked-up  Paris, 
the  happy  owners  of  that  house  were 
dining  with  their  windows  open,  and  sip- 
ping their  coffee  on  those  green  benches 
outside  the  door  !  No  wonder  they  reg- 
ister a  vow  to  have  such  another  paradise 
of  their  own  some  day !  and,  unfor- 
tunately for  them,  they  keep  their  vow. 

The  house,  viewed  dispassionately,  is 
hideous — a. square  box  with  white  plas- 
tered walls,  and  a  complete  absence  of 
that  creeping  leafy  ornament  which  Eng- 
lishmen associate  with  the  idea  of  a  cot- 
tage. If  there  is  a  view,  the  house  may, 
or  may  not,  turn  its  back  to  it ;  the  bour- 
geois does  not  much  care.  The  garden 
is  inclosed  within  four  high  walls,  for 
there  must  be  plenty  of  fruit-bearing 
espaliers.  These,  in  their  season,  have 
their  charms ;  but  they  require  sun  and 
air,  so  no  large,  unprofitable  trees  are 
suffered  in  their  neighborhood.  The 
whole  establishment  betrays  the  utilita- 
rian tendencies  of  the  owners.  There  is  a 
pigeon-house,  a  fowl-house,  rabbit-hutch- 
es innumerable,  and  standard  fruit  trees 
in  every  available  comer,  but  few  flow- 
ers. The  idea  evidently  is  to  live 
cheaply,  and  especially  to  make  a  great 
many  confitures.      There   is   no  greater 


bliss  for  the  petite  bourgeoise  during  the 
honeymoon  of  proprietorship  than  to 
make  her  own  confitures  from  her  own 
fruity  out  of  her  own  garden.  But  no 
bliss  is  lasting,  and  ennui  soon  creeps 
into  the  ugly  little  paradise.  Monsieur 
begins  to  be  bored  and  runs  up  to  Paris 
"  on  business ;"  then  Madame  is  still 
more  bored,  and  vows  that  she  is  afraid 
when  she  is  left  alone.  She  is  too  eco- 
nomical to  spend  her  money  in  going  up 
to  town,  and  too  prudent,  moreover,  to 
leave  her  little  bonne  unwatched  during  a 
whole  day.  So,  at  last,  she  speaks  out 
boldly,  and  the  dream  of  her  life  is  got 
rid  of  to  her  infinite  satisfaction.  They 
return  to  Paris ;  Monsieur  to  his  boule- 
vards, his  caf6,  and  his  games  of  piquet 
or  dominoes;  Madame  to  her  market- 
ing, her  gossip,  and  her  envying  friends 
with  whom  she  dilates  on  the  charms  of 
the  country  house  her  husband  would  sell. 

In  a  still  humbler  line,  M.  Daudet  has 
given  an  excellent  picture  of  the  life  of 
M.  and  Madame  Ch^be  at  Montrouge, 
and  there  is  not  much  exaggeration  when 
he  describes  Madame  Chebe  following 
with  her  eye  the  omnibus  as  it  starts  for 
Paris,  and  compares  her  to  an  employ6 
of  Cayenne  or  New  Caledonia  watching 
the  departure  of  the  packet  for  France. 

With  one  remark  we  must  conclude. 
M.  Daudet 's  book  may  be  taken  as  a 
picture  of  bourgeois  manners,  but  not  of 
bourgeois  morals.  The  particular  form 
which  vice  assumes  in  George  Fromont 
and  Sidonie,  and  the  immorality  of  old 
Gardinois,  are  evidently  the  results  of 
their  social  station,  and  M.  Daudet,  not 
uninfluenced  perhaps  by  the  prejudices 
of  the  literary  caste,  has  dwelt  with  com- 
placency on  the  ugliness  of  bourgeois 
vice ;  but  it  would  be  very  unfair  to  take 
such  people  as  samples  of  their  class.  It 
is  in  the  details  of  life,  in  the  mise  en 
scbtCy  so  to  speak,  of  the  story,  and  in  his 
minor  personages,  that  he  is  an  inimita- 
ble portrayer  of  bourgeois  life.  The 
opening  marriage  scene,  the  death  and 
funeral  of  Desiree,  are  wonderfully  accu- 
rate pictures.  Above  all,  the  long  fruit- 
less waiting  of  Frantz  Risler  at  the  rail- 
way terminus  is  a  scene  which  could  only 
have  been  painted  by  the  hand  of  a  mas- 
ter.— Macmillans  Magazine. 
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ALICE. 

The  winds  gently  sighing  one  star-lighted  night, 

Waft  the  fishing-boats  out  from  the  bay ; 

And  golden-haired  Alice,  with  eyes  gleaming  bright. 

Waits  and  watches  them  sailing  away : 

And  she  murmurs  these  words  as  they  fade  from  her  sight, 

*  O  bounteous,  beautiful  sea, 
Send  the  spoil  to  their  nets, 
A  fair  breeze  to  their  sails. 

And  my  true  love,  to-morrow,  to  me.* 

The  morning  broke  darkly — the  shingle  was  white 

With  the  feathery  far-driven  foam  ; 

And  Alice,  with  lips  white  as  snow  with  affright. 

Passes,  speeding  away  from  her  home : 

And  they  hear  her  sad  voice  in  the  grey  morning  light, 

*  O  powerful,  ravenous  sea, 
Keep  the  spoil  in  thy  depths, 
Hold  the  breeze  on  thy  breast. 
But  return  my  true  lover  to  me.' 

She  lose  him  for  ever.     And  when  the  cold  sheen 

Of  the  star-shine  illumines  the  waves, 

The  form  of  fair  Alice  may  often  be  seen, 

On  the  sands,  near  the  tempest-arched  caves : 

And  she  sings  her  weird  song  in  the  morning  air  keen, 

*  O  merciless,  death-dealing  sea, 
That  steals  from  us  our  best. 
Take  me  into  his  rest. 

Or  restore  my  lost  treasure  to  me.* 

JSelgravia  Magazine, 
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Lecture  H. 

'  Several  years  ago,  an  eminent  Colo- 
nial Judge  with  whom  I  was  discussing 
the  subject  on  which  I  am  now  to 
address  you,  said  to  me,  *  According  to 
the  ordinary  rules  of  evidence  by  which 
I  am  accustomed  to  be  guided  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  I  can  not  refuse 
credit  to  persons  whose  honesty  and 
competence  seem  beyond  doubt,  in  re- 
gard to  facts  which  they  declare  them- 
selves to  have  witnessed ;  and  such  is 
the  character  of  a  great  body  of  testi- 
mony I  have  received  in  regard  to  the 


phenomena  of  Spiritualism.'  In  arguing 
this  matter  with  my  friend  at  the  time,  I 
took  my  stand  upon  the  fact,  well  known 
not  only  to  lawyers  but  to  all  men  of 
large  experience  in  affairs,  that  thoroughly 
honest  and  competent  witnesses  contin- 
ually difier  extremely  in  their  accounts 
of  the  very  same  transaction,  according 
to  their  mental  prepossessions  in  regard  to 
it ;  and  I  gave  him  instances  that  had 
occurred  within  my  own  experience,  in 
which  a  prepossession  in  favor  of  *  occult ' 
agencies  had  given  origin  and  currency 
to  statements  reported  by  witnesses 
whose  good  faith  could  not  be  called  in 
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question,  which  careful  enquiry  after- 
wards proved  to  have  no  real  foundation 
in  fact. 

Subsequent  study,  however,  of  the 
whole  subject  of  the  validity  of  Testi- 
mony, has  led  me  not  only  to  attach  yet 
greater  importance  to  what  metaphysi- 
cians call  its  subjectwe  element — that  is, 
the  state  of  mind  of  the  witness  who 
gives  it;  but,  further,  to  see  that  we 
must  utterly  fail  to  appreciate  the  true 
value  of  evidence,  if  we  do  not  take  the 
general  experience  of  intelligent  men, 
embodied  in  what  we  term  *  educated 
common  sense,'  as  the  basis  of  our  esti- 
mate. In  all  ordinary  legal  procedures, 
the  witnesses  on  each  side  depose  to 
things  which  might  have  happened ;  and 
in  case  of  a  *  conflict  of  testimony,'  the 
penetration  of  the  presiding  judge,  and 
the  good  sense  of  the  jury,  are  exerted 
in  trying  to  find  out  what  really  did  hap- 
]>en  ;  their  search  being  guided  partly  by 
the  relative  confidence  they  place  in  the 
several  witnesses,  but  partly  by  the  gen- 
eral probabilities  of  the  case. 

Now,  it  would  be  at  once  accepted  as 
a  guiding  principle  by  any  administrator 
of  justice,  that  the  more  extraordinary 
any  assertion — that  is,  the  more  widely 
it  departs  from  ordinary  experience — the 
stronger  is  the  testimony  needed  to  give 
it  a  claim  on  our  acceptance  as  tnith  ; 
so  that  while  ordinary  evidence  may  very 
properly  be  admitted  as  adequate  proof 
of  any  ordinary  occurrence,  an  extraor^ 
dinary  weight  of  evidence  would  be 
rightly  required  to  establish  the  credibility 
of  any  statement  that  is  in  itself  inhe- 
rently improbable,  the  strength  of  the 
proof  required  being  proportional  to  the 
improbability.  And  if  a  statement  made 
by  any  witness  in  a  Court  of  Justice 
should  be  completely  in  opposition  to  the 
universal  experience  of  mankind^  as  embod- 
ied in  those  laws  of  nature  which  are  ac^ 
cepted  by  all  men  of  ordinary  intelligence^ 
the  judge  and  jury  would  most  assuredly 
put  that  particular  statement  *  out  of 
court '  as  a  thing  that  could  not  have  hap- 
pened— whatever  value  they  might  assign 
to  the  testimony  of  the  same  witness  as 
to  ordinary  matters.  Thus  if,  in  order 
to  account  for  the  signature  of  a  will  in 
London  at  a  certain  time,  by  a  person 
who  could  be  proved,  beyond  reasonable 
doubt,  to  have  been  in  Edinburgh  only 
an  hour  before,  either  a  single  witness, 


or  any  number  of  witnesses,  were  to 
affirm  that  the  testator  had  been  carried 
by  'the  spirits' through  the  air  all  the 
way  from  Edinburgh  to  London  in  that 
hour,  I  ask  whether  the  '  common  sense ' 
of  the  whole  Court  would  not  revolt  at 
such  an  assertion,  as  a  thing  not  in  rerum 
naturd  f  And  yet  there  are  at  the  pres- 
ent time  numbers  of  educated  men  and 
women,  who  have  so  completely  surren- 
dered their  '  common  sense '  to  a  domi- 
nant prepossession,  as  to  maintain  that 
any  such  monstrous  fiction  ought  to  be 
believed,  even  upon  the  evidence  of  a 
single  witness,  if  that  witness  be  one 
upon  whose  testimony  we  should  rely  in 
the  ordinary  affairs  of  life  ! 

There  is,  indeed,  no  other  test  than 
that  of  '  common  sense,*  for  distinguish- 
ing between  the  delusions  of  a  Mono- 
maniac and  the  conclusions  drawn  by 
sane  minds  from  the  same  data.  There 
are  many  persons  who  are  perfectly  la- 
t^ional  upon  every  subject  but  one  :  and 
who,  if  put  on  their  trial,  will  stand  a 
searching  cross-examination  without  be- 
traying themselves,  especially  if  they 
know  from  previous  experience  what  it 
is  that  they  should  endeavor  to  conceaL 
But  a  questioner  who  has  received  the 
right  cue,  and  skilfully  follows  it  up,  will 
generally  succeed  at  last  in  extracting  an 
answer  which  enables  him  to  turn  to  the 
jury  and  say — *  You  see  that  whilst  sane 
enough  in  other  matters,  the  patient 
upon  this  point  is  clearly  mad.'  Yet  the 
proof  of  such  madness  consists  in  noth- 
ing else  than  the  absurd  discordance  be- 
tween the  fixed  conviction  entertained 
by  the  individual,  and  what  is  accepted 
by  the  world  at  large  as  indubitably 
true ;  as  for  example,  when  he  declares 
himself  to  be  one  of  the  persons  of  the 
Trinity,  or  affirms  (as  in  a  case  now  be- 
fore me)  that  he  is  a  victim  to  the  mach- 
inations of  Infernal  powers,  whom  he 
overhears  to  be  conspiring  against  him. 
We  have  no  other  basis  than  the  dictates 
of  '  common  sense  '  for  regarding  such 
persons  as  the  subjects  of  pitiable  delu- 
sions, and  have  no  other  justification  for 
treating  them  accordingly.  Their  con- 
victions are  perfectly  true  to  themselves  ; 
they  maintain  in  all  sincerity  that  it  it 
only  they  who  are  sane,  and  that  the  rest 
of  mankind  must  be  mad  not  to  see  the 
matter  in  the  same  light;  and  all  this 
arises  from  their  having  allowed  their 
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minds  to  fall  under  subjection  to 
some  '  dominant  idea,*  which  at  last  takes 
full  possession  of  them.  Thus,  for  ex- 
ample, a  man  suffering  under  incipient 
vielancholia  begins  by  taking  gloomy 
views  of  everything  that  concerns  him ; 
his  affairs  are  all  going  to  ruin  ;  his  fam- 
ily and  friends  are  alienated  from  him ; 
the  world  in  general  is  going  to  the  bad. 
Under  the  influence  of  this  morbid  col- 
oring, he  takes  more  and  more  distorted 
views  of  the  occurrences  of  his  present 
life,  and  looks  back  with  exaggerated 
reprobation  at  the  errors  of  his  past; 
and  in  time,  not  only  ideal  misrepresenta- 
tions of  real  occurrences,  but  ideal  con- 
structions having  scarcely  any  or  perhaps 
no  basis  in  actual  fact,  take  full  posses- 
sion of  his  mind,  which  credits  only  his 
own  imaginings,  and  refuses  to  accept 
the  corrections  given  by  the  assurances 
of  those  who  surround  him.  So  I  have 
seen  a  woman  who  has  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  fix  her  affections  upon  a  man 
%  who  did  not  return  them,  first  misinter- 
pret ordinary  civilities  as  expressions  of 
devoted  attachment,  and  then,  by  con- 
stantly dwelling  upon  her  own  feelings, 
mentally  construct  ideal  representations 
of  occurrences  which  she  comes  to  be- 
lieve-in as  real ;  not  allowing  herself  to 
be  undeceived,  even  when  the  object  of 
her  attachment  declares  that  the  sayings 
and  doings  attributed  to  him  are  alto- 
gether imaginary. 

It  is  in  this  way  that  I  account  for 
what  appear  to  me  to  be  the  strange  de- 
lusions, which  have  laid  hold  at  the  pres- 
ent time  of  a  number  of  persons  who 
are  not  only  perfectly  sane  and  rational 
upon  all  other  subjects,  but  may  be  emi- 
nently distinguished  by  intellectual  abil- 
ity. They  first  surrender  themselves, 
without  due  enquiry,  to  a  disposition  to 
believe  in  *  occult  *  agencies  ;  and  hav- 
ing so  surrendered  themselves,  they  in- 
terpret everything  in  accordance  with 
that  belief.  The  best  protection  against 
such  surrender  appears  to  me  to  be  the 
early  culture  of  those  scientific  habits  of 
thought,  which  shape,  when  once  estab- 
lished, the  whole  future  intellectual 
course  of  the  individual. 

The  case  is  not  really  altered  by  the 
participation  of  large  numbers  of  per- 
sons in  the  same  delusion  ;  in  fact,  the 
majority  sometimes  goes  mad,  the  few 
who  retain  their  '  common  sense '  being 


the  exceptions.  Of  this  we  have  a  nota- 
ble instance  in  the  Witch  persecutions 
of  the  17th  century,  mainly  instigated  by 
King  James  I.  and  his  Theological 
allies ;  who,  because  *  witchcraft  *  and 
other  *  curious  arts '  are  condemned  both 
by  the  Mosaic  law  and  by  Apostolic  au- 
thority, *  stirred  up  the  people  '  against 
those  who  were  supposed  to  practise 
them,  and  branded  every  doubter  as  an 
atheist.  The  *  History  of  Human  Error ' 
seems  to  me,  in  fact,  to  have  no  pages 
more  full  of  instruction  to  such  as  can 
read  them  aright,  than  those  which 
chronicle  the  trials  for  witchcraft  in  the 
seventeenth  century;  presided  over  by 
judges — like  Sir  Matthew  Hale — of  the 
highest  repute  for  learning,  uprightness, 
and  humanity.  Not  only  were  the  most 
trivial  and  ridiculous  circumstances  ad- 
mitted as  proofs  of  the  charge,  but  the 
most  monstrous  assertions  were  accepted 
without  the  slightest  question.  Thus  in 
1663  a  woman  was  hanged  at  Taunton, 
on  the  evidence  of  a  hunter  that  a  hare 
which  had  taken  refuge  from  his  pursuit 
in  a  bush  was  found  on  the  opposite  side 
in  the  likeness  ofj  a  witch,  who,  having 
assumed  the  form  of  the  animal,  took 
advantage  of  her  hiding-place  to  resume 
her  proper  shape.  And  the  proof  of 
these  marvels  did  not  rest  on  the  testi- 
mony of  single  witnesses.  In  1658  a 
woman  was  hung  at  Chard  Assizes  for 
having  bewitched  a  boy  of  twelve  years 
old,  who  was  seen  to  rise  in  the  air,  and 
pass  some  thirty  yards  over  a  garden 
wall ;  while  at  another  time  he  was  found 
in  a  room  with  his  hands  flat  against  a 
beam  at  the  top,  and  his  body  two  or 
three  feet  above  the  floor — nine  people  at 
a  time  seeing  him  in  this  position. 

The  Witch-persecution  carried  on  by 
James  VI.  in  Scotland,  before  his  acces- 
sion to  the  English  throne,  is  believed  to 
have  caused  the  sacrifice  of  several  thou- 
sand lives ;  but  in  England,  under  the 
too  celebrated  Witch  Act,  which  was 
passed  by  Parliament  under  his  influence, 
in  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  it  was  far 
more  terribly  destructive.  No  fewer 
than  seventy  thousand  persons  are  be- 
lieved to  have  been  executed  for  witch- 
craft between  the  years  1603  and  1680; 
a  number  far  larger  than  that  of  the 
sufferers  in  all  the  religious  persecutions 
of  the  later  Tudors. 

In  1677,  however,  an  able  work  was 
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published  under  the  title  of  The  Display^ 
ing  of  Supposed  Witchcraft^  in  which  the 
author,  Webster,  who  had  seen  a  great 
deal  of  the  witch-trials,  maintained  the 
opinion  that  the  whole  system  of  witch- 
craft was  founded  on  natural  phenom- 
ena,   credulity,    torture,    imposture,  or 
delusion ;    and   a   reaction   seems  then 
to   have  be^un   in   favor  of  *  common 
sense,'  which  was  fostered  by  the  Revo- 
lution   of    1688.     Though    accusations 
continued  to  be  made,  the  judicious  con- 
duct of  Lord  Chief  Justice  Holt,  who 
presided  over  trials  for  this  offence  in 
various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  generally 
caused  the  acquittal  of  the  prisoners ; 
and  when  they  were  found  guilty  and 
condemned,  the  capital  sentence  was  not 
carried  out.     The  last  witch-execution 
in  Scotland,  where  the  Theological  pre- 
possession longest  maintained   its  hold 
over  the  public,  was  in  1722;  and  the 
Witch  Act  was  repealed  in  1736.     The 
belief  in  witchcraft  still  survived,  how- 
ever, not  only  among  the  ignorant  vul- 
gar, but  among  some  of  the  most  enlight- 
ened men  of  the  last  century.     We  find 
Addison,  in  the  earlier  part  of  it,  speak- 
ing of  witchcraft  as  a  thing  that  could 
not  reasonably  be  called  in  question ; 
while,   towards  its  close.  Dr.   Johnson 
maintained  that  as  the  w<7//-existence  of 
witches  could  not  be  proved,  there  was 
no   sufficient  ground  for  denying  their 
diabolical  powers.     This  is  one  of  the 
cases,  however,  in  which  an  enlightened 
*  common  sense ' — the  intelligent  embodi- 
ment of  the  general  experience  of  man- 
kind— is  a  much  safer  guide  than  logic. 
The  belief  in  Witchcraft  was  not  killed 
by  discussion,  but  perished  by  neglect. 
The  *  childish  things  '  believed  in  by  our 
ancestors  have  been  *  put  away  *  by  the 
full-grown  sense  of  the  present  genera- 
tion ;  the  testimony  in  their  favor,  once 
unquestionably  accepted  as  convincing, 
is  no  longer  deemed  worthy  of  being 
even  considered ;  and  it  is  only  among 
those  of    our    hereditarily  uneducated 
population,  whose  general  intelligence  is 
about  upon  a  par  with  that  of  a  Hotten- 
tot or  an  Esquimaux,  that  *  cunning  wo- 
men '  are  able  to  turn  this  lingering  su- 
perstition to  the  purposes  of  gain. 

Of  the  rapid  spread  of  the  Witchcraft 
delusion  in  a  population  whose  theologi- 
cal *  prepossession'  favored  its  develop- 
ment, and  of  its  equally  rapid  decline 


when  '  common  sense '  resumed  its  due 
ascendancy,  no  case  was  more  remarka- 
ble   than    the    Epidemic    that    spread 
through  Puritan  New  England,  near  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  centur}'.     This 
was  initiated  by  the  trial  and  execution 
of  a  poor  Irishman,  who,  being  obnox- 
ious as  a  papist,  was  accused  of  having 
bewitched    two  children   who   suffered 
from    convulsive    attacks.    Dr.   Cotton 
Mather,  Fellow  of  Harvard  College,  re- 
ceived one  of  these  children   into  his 
house ;  and  it  was  chiefly  on  his  testi- 
mony as  to  the  fact  of  the  girl's  posses- 
sion  by  evil  spirits,  that  the  unfortunate 
Irishman  was  convicted  and  executed. 
The  judicial   persecution,  once    begun, 
soon  raged  with  such  severity,  that  its 
victims  were  hung  by  half  a  dozen  or 
more  at  a  time;  one  of  them  being  a 
minister,  who  had  provoked  his  judges 
by  calling  in  question  the  very  existence 
of  witchcraft.    The  accusations  became 
more  and  more  numerous,  and  at  last 
implicated  people  of  the  highest  consid-  « 
eration,  among  them  the  wife  of  a  minis- 
ter who  had  been  one  of  the  most  active 
promoters  of  these  proceedings ;  so  that 
the  authorities  felt  it  necessary  for  their 
own  safety  at  once  to  check  the  further 
progress  of  the  infection.    Judges  and 
juries  then  found  out  that  they  had  been 
'  sadly  deluded  and  mistaken,'  only  Dr. 
Cotton  Mather's  father,  the  President  of 
Harvard,  and  other  theologians  still  hold- 
ing their  ground ;  and  the  release,  by  the 
Governor,  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  witches 
who  were  under  arrest,  and  the  stoppage 
of  proceedings  against  two  hundred  more 
who  were  about  to  be  arrested  came  to 
be  accepted  in  a  short  time  with  general 
approval,  though  vehemently  protested 
against  by  Cotton  Mather  m  these  re- 
markable terms : — 

Fleshy  people  may  burlesque  these  things  ; 
but  when  hundreds  of  the  most  solemn  peo- 
ple, in  a  country  where  they  have  as  much 
mother-wit,  certainly,  as  the  rest  of  mankinds 
know  them  to  be  true^  nothing  but  the  frowvd 
spirit  of  Sadduceeism  can  question  them.  I 
have  not  yet  mentioned  so  much  as  one  thing 
that  will  not  be  justified,  if  it  be  required,  by 
the  oaths  of  more  considerate  persons  than  aajr 
that  can  ridicule  these  odd  phenomena. 

Now  this  is  precisely  the  position 
taken  by  the  modem  Spiritualists ;  who 
revive  under  new  forms  the  doctrines 
which  were  supposed  to  have  faded  away 
under    the    light   of  Modem  Science. 
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The  *  hundreds  of  the  most  solemn  pec* 
pie,'  who  are  ready  to  justify  their  convic- 
tion of  such  wonders  as  Mr.  Home's  and 
Mrs.  Guppy-Volckman*s    aerial  flights, 
the  elongation  of  the  body  of  the  former, 
or  the  bringing  in  of  ice,  flowers,  and 
fruits  by  the  ministering  spirits  of  the 
latter,  are  equally  bound  to  accept  the  tes- 
timony given  on  oath  and  in  solemn  form 
of  law,  which  satisfied  able  judges  and 
honest  juries  two  centuries  ago,  that  tens 
of  thousands  of  innocent  people  had  en- 
tered into  the  guilty  league  with  Satan, 
whose  punishment  was  death  here  and 
everlasting   damnation    hereafter.     The 
unbelieving   Sadducees  of  the  present 
time,  on  the  other  hand,  can  appeal  to 
the  same  sad  history,  in  justification  of 
their  refusal  to  admit  the  testimony  of 
the  votaries  of  a  system  which  is  to  their 
minds  quite  as  absurd  and  irrational  as 
that  of  witchcraft,  and  of  their  disbelief 
in    the    reality   of    alleged   occurrences 
which  they  deem  it  an  insult  to  their 
common  sense  to  be  asked   to  credit. 
For  the  faithful  few,  who  two  centuries 
ago  rallied  round  the  standard  of  Ra- 
tionalism, in  antagonism  not  only  to  the 
dead  weight  of  ignorant  prejudice,  but 
to  the  active  force  of  learning  and  au- 
thority, had  no  other  defence  of  their 
position  than  the  inherent  incredibility  of 
the  opposing  testimony;    notwithstand- 
ing that  this  was  clearly  given  (in  many 
cases,  if  not  in  all)  in  perfect  good  faith, 
and  often  admitted  as  true  even  by  the 
unfortunate  victims  it  incriminated,  who 
seem  to  have  themselves  participated  in 
what  every  person  of  ordinary  intelli- 
gence now  admits  to  have  been  a  pitiable 
delusion. 

But,  it  may  be  objected,  the  accept- 
ance of  this  test  would  equally  justify  a 
disbelief  in  any  of  those  marvels  which 
are  rightly  esteemed  the  glories  of  Mod- 
ern Science.  Tell  a  man,  for  instance, 
to  whom  the  fact  is  new,  that  the  hand 
may  be  held  without  injury  in  the  stream 
of  liquid  iron  issuing  from  the  smelting 
furnace,  or  dipped  and  moved  about  in 
a  bucket  of  the  molten  metal ;  and  he 
will  probably  reject  your  assertion  as 
altogether  incredible.  Yet  this  state- 
ment, while  apparently  antagonistic  to 
universal  experience,  can  be  shown  to 
be  really  conformable  to  it.  For  the 
protection  of  the  hand  from  being  burned 
by  the  hot  metal,  when  the  intervention 


of  a  film  of  vapor  hals  been  secured  by 
moistening  its  surface,  is  just  what  you 
may  see  every  day  in  the  rolling-off  of 
drops  of  fluid  from  a  heated  iron,  in  the 
application  of  the  familiar  test  by  which 
the  ironer  judges  of  the  suitability  of  its 
temperature. 

Take,  again,  the  case  of  the  Electric 
Telegraph,  and  especially  that  of  the 
Atlantic  cable.  If  submarine  telegraphy 
had  not  been  led  up  to  by  progressive 
steps,  the  mass  of  mankind  would  have 
undoubtedly  scoffed  at  the  idea  of  *  put- 
ting a  girdle  round  the  earth  in  twenty 
minutes  ;*  and  even  after  the  first  Atlan- 
tic cable  had  actually  conveyed  messages 
of  great  importance,  to  the  full  satisfac- 
tion of  those  who  sent  them,  there  were 
obstinate  sceptics  who  maintained  that 
its  asserted  success  must  be  a  falsehood, 
as  opposed  to  Vcommon  sense.'  But 
every  person  sufficiently  educated  to 
understand  the  scientific  principle  of  its 
construction,  was  perfectly  prepared  to 
accept  it  as  a  real  success ;  the  speedy 
failure  of  the  first  cable,  so  far  from  jus- 
tifying the  original  scepticism,  only  8erv- 
ing  to  show  what  the  conditions  were,  by 
due  observance  of  which  permanent  suc- 
cess might  be  assured. 

Compare  this  with  another  curious  de- 
mand upon  public  credence — the  *  pana- 
silinic  telegraph  ' — which  was  made  by 
an  ingenious  hoaxer  about  the  time  that 
the  success  of  land  electric  telegraphy 
first  set  the  world  to  dream  of  uniting 
the  New  World  with  the  Old  by  the  like 
means.  It  was  gravely  announced  that 
a  French  savan  had  discovered,  that  if 
two  snails  were  brought  for  a  time  into 
mutual  relation,  such  a  sympathy  would 
be  established  between  them,  that,  how- 
ever widely  they  might  be  separated,  the 
movements  of  each  would  correspond 
with  those  of  the  other;  so  that  if  a 
couple  of  friends,  one  in  New  York  and 
the  other  in  Paris,  wished  to  converse, 
they  had  only  to  provide  themselves  with 
an  alphabet  and  figure  dial,  get  a  pair  of 
sympathetic  snails,  and  appoint  a  time 
for  their  conversation.  The  one  who 
led  off  was  to  make  his  snail  walk  over 
the  dial,  and  stop  him  at  the  letter  or 
figure  he  wished  to  indicate ;  his  friend's 
snail  would  do  exactly  the  same,  and 
thus  the  message  would  be  gradually 
spelled  out.  Now  I  perfectly  well  re- 
member that  this  ridiculous  absurdity 
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found  many  believers.  My  old  friend 
Dr.  Robert  Chambers,  ever  on  the  watch 
for  scientific  novelties,  gave  currency  to 
the  statement  in  Chambers's  Journal^ 
without,  however,  committing  himself  to 
its  truth.  And  I  am  sure  that  its  very 
marvellousness  had  an  attraction  for 
those  credulous  subjects  who  are  ready 
to  surrender  their  common  sense  to  any 
pretender  to  occult  powers — the  more 
readily,  it  often  seems,  in  proportion  to 
the  extravagance  of  his  claims. 

I  might  cite  the  Spectroscope  and  the 
Radiometer  as  additional  cases,  not 
merely  of  the  readiness,  but  of  the  eager- 
ness, of  scientific  men,  to  extend  their 
knowledge  of  the  agencies  of  Nature  in 
entirely  new  directions;  and  to  accept 
with  implicit  confidence,  upon  adequate 
evidence^  revelations  in  regard  to  matters 
lying  so  completely  beyond  the  domain 
covered  by  previous  experience,  as  en- 
tirely to  transcend  if  not  directly  to  vio- 
late it.  Now  this,  in  the  first  case,  is  be- 
cause the  whole  of  that  wonderful  fabric 
of  Spectrum-analysis,  by  which  we  are 
now  enabled  to  study  the  chemical  and 
physical  constitution  of  every  kind  of 
celestial  object  which  the  telescope  can 
lender  visible  to  us,  has  been  built  up, 
course  by  course,  on  the  basis  of  one  of 
our  most  familiar  scientific  experiences 
— the  dark  lines  that  cross  the  solar 
spectrum.  So,  Mr.  Crookes's  invention 
of  the  Radiometer  was  the  culmination 
of  a  long  series  of  experimental  enqui- 
ries, the  results  of  which  could  be  de- 
monstrated at  any  time  and  to  any  num- 
ber of  persons ;  the  fundamental  fact  of 
the  vanes  being  driven  round  by  radiant 
force  being  thus  put  beyond  dispute. 
And  while,  as  I  stated  to  you  in  my  pre- 
vious lecture,  what  at  first  seemed  the 
obvious  interpretation  of  this  fact — 
namely,  that  radiant  force  here  acted  in 
a  manner  altogether  new  to  science,  by 
direct  mechanical  impact  on  the  vanes — 
was  almost  universally  accepted  by  even 
the  most  distinguished  Physicists,  fur- 
ther investigations  of  the  most  ingenious 
and  elaborate  nature  have  now  conclu- 
sively proved  that  the  action  is  really 
an  indirect  one,  capable  of  being  ac- 
counted for  on  previously  understood 
principles. — I  hold  the  warning  given  by 
the  history  of  this  enquiry,  in  regard  to 
the  duty  of  the  Scientific  man  to  exhaust 
every  possible  mode  of  accounting  for 


new  and  strange  phenomena,  before  at- 
tributing it  to  any  previously  unknown 
agency,  to  be  one  of  the  most  valuable 
lessons  afforded  by  Mr.  Crookes*s  discov- 
eries. 

Now  I  maintain  that  it  requires  ex- 
actly the  same  kind  of  specially  trained 
ability,  to  elicit  the  trutb  in  regard  to 
the  phenomena  we  are  now  considering, 
as  have  been  exerted  in  the  researches 
made  by  the  instrumentality  of  the  Spec- 
troscope and  the  Radiometer.  And  I 
cannot  but  believe  that  if  Mr.  Crookes 
had  been  prepared  by  a  special  training 
in  the  bodily  and  mental  constitution, 
abnormal  as  well  as  normal,  of  the  Hu- 
man instruments  of  his  Spiritualistic  en- 
quiries, and  had  devoted  to  them  the 
ability,  skill,  perseverance,  and  freedom 
from  prepossession,  which  he  has  shown 
in  his  Physical  investigations,  he  would 
have  arrived  at  conclusions  more  akin  to 
those  of  the  great  body  of  scientific  men 
whom  I  believe  to  share  my  own  convic- 
tions on  this  subject. 

So  far  are  we  from  regarding  Science 
as  having  unveiled  all  the  mjrsteries  of 
Nature,  that  we  hold  ourselves  ready  to 
accept  any  new  agency,  the  evidence  for 
which  will  stand  the  test  of  cross-exam- 
ination by  skilled  experts.  But,  in  de- 
fault of  such  evidence,  we  are  fully  justi- 
fied by  experience,  in  regarding  it  as 
more  probable  that  the  most  honest  wit- 
nesses have  either  been  intentionally  de- 
ceived, or  have  deceived  themselves, 
than  that  assertions  in  direct  contradic- 
tion to  all  the  1^  natural  knowledge '  we 
possess  should  have  any  real  justification 
in  fact. 

In  support  of  this  position,  I  shall  now 
show  you  that  in  every  instance  (so  far 
as  I  am  aware)  in  which  a  thorough  in- 
vestigation has  been  made  into  those 
^  higher  phenomena '  of  Mesmerism  which 
are  adduced  in  support  of  Spiritualism, 
the  supposed  proof  has  completely  failed* 
generally  by  the  detection  of  intentional 
fraud ;  while  it  may  be  fairly  presumed 
that  the  unexplained  marvels  of  the  same 
kind  which  are  still  appealed  to  as  valid 
proofs,  would  be  equally  discredited  by 
the  like  searching  enquiry,  since  thej 
rest  on  no  better  evidentiary  foundation 
than  seemed  originally  to  be  possessed  by 
those  which  have  entirely  broken  down 

It  was  in  France  that  the  pretensions 
of  mesmeric  clairvoyance  were  first  ad- 
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vanced ;  and  it  was  by  the  French  Acad- 
emy of  Medicine,  in  which  the  mesmeric 
state  had  been  previously  discussed  with 
reference  to  the  performance  of  surgical 
operations,  that  this  new  and  more  ex- 
traordinary claim  was  first  carefully  sift- 
ed ;  in  consequence  of  the  offer  made  in 
1837  by  M.  Burdin  (himself  a  member 
of  that  Academy)  of  a  prize  of  3,000 
francs  to  any  one  who  should  be  found 
capable  of  reading  through  opaque  sub- 
stances. The  money  was  deposited  in 
the  hands  of  a  notary  for  a  period  of 
two  years,  afterwards  extended  to  three ; 
the  announcement  was  extensively  pub- 
lished ;  numerous  cases  were  offered  for 
examination ;  every  imaginable  conces- 
sion was  made  to  the  competitors,  that 
was  compatible  with  a  thorough  testing 
of  the  reality  of  the  asserted  power ;  and 
not  one  was  found  to  stand  the  trial. 

But  not  only  was  there  complete  and 
ignominious  failure ;  the  fraudulent  mode 
in  which  the  previous  successes  had  been 
obtained  was  detected  in  two  out  of  the 
three  cases  which  were  brought  most 
prominently  forward,  and  was  made 
scarcely  less  evident  in  the  third. 

The  first  case  was  presented  by  M. 
Houblier,  a  physician  of  Provence,  who, 
after  a  long  period  of  preparation,  sent 
his  clairvoyante^  Mile.  Em6lie,  to  Paris,  to 
the  care  of  a  friend  and  mesmeriser,  M. 
Frappart.  This  gentleman,  before  pre- 
senting her  to  the  Commissioners,  thought 
it  well  to  put  her  asserted  power  of  read- 
ing with  the  back  of  her  head  to  some 
preliminary  trials  :  and  soon  finding  rea- 
son to  suspect  her  good  faith,  he  set  a 
trap  Jfor  her,  into  which  (supposing  him 
to  be  her  friend)  she  unsuspectingly  fell. 
Very  judiciously,  however,  he  did  not 
immediately  expose  her,  but  let  her  con- 
tinue her  performances ;  bringing  up  M. 
Houblier  from  Provence  to  meet  other 
persons  interested  in  the  enquiry,  that 
they  might  see  for  themselves  through 
the  keyhole  of  the  room  in  which  Mile. 
Emelie  was  supposed  to  be  lying  en- 
tranced in  a  mesmeric  sleep,  that  she  got 
up  and  examined,  here  and  there,  the 
pages  of  the  book — purposely  left  in  the 
room — in  which  her  alleged  clairvoyant 
power  was  to  be  tested.  Of  course,  Mile. 
Em6lie  was  never  presented  to  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  Academy ;  and  M. 
Houblier  confessed  with  grief  and  shame 
that  he  had  not  only  himself  been  for 


four  years  the  dupe  of  this  mattresse 
femme,  but  that  he  had  unconsciously 
helped  her  to  impose  upon  many  most 
respectable  persons  in  his  own  neighbor- 
hood. Now,  all  these,  with  M.  Houblier 
himself,  might  be  presumed  to  have  been 
both  competent  and  trustworthy  wit- 
nesses ;  so  that  if  M.  Burdin*s  prize  had 
never  been  offered,  this  case  would  have 
been  put  on  record  (like  others  of  which 
I  shall  presently  tell  you)  as  an  unim- 
peachable attestation  of  the  reality  of 
clairvoyance.  Again,  the  immediate  de- 
tection of  the  fraud,  not  by  a  hostile 
sceptic,  but  by  a  friendly  mesmeriser, 
shows  how  easily,  under  the  influence  of 
a  'prepossession,'  numbers  of  intelligent 
people  may  be  led  to  surrender  their 
'common  sense,'  to  the  extent  of  believ- 
ing, not  only  that  the  seat  of  vision  may 
be  transferred  to  the  back  of  the  head, 
but  that  a  distinct  picture  of  a  page  of  a 
book  can  be  formed  without  any  optical 
apparatus.  The  conduct  of  M.  Frappart 
in  the  matter  should  serve  as  a  lesson  to 
honest  Spiritualists  at  the  present  time ; 
who,  when  they  begin  to  suspect  trick- 
ery, would  much  better  serve  their  own 
cause  by  helping  to  expose  it,  than  by 
lending  themselves  to  the  defence  of  the 
trickster. 

Among  the  earliest  claimants  of  the 
Burdin  prize  was  a  M.  Pigeaire  of  Mont- 
pellier ;  who  affirmed  that  his  daughter,  a 
girl  eleven  years  old,  was  able,  when  her 
eyes  were  completely  blinded,  to  read 
with  the  points  of  her  fingers,  which  then 
became  her  visual  organs  :  the  sole  con- 
dition he  required  being  that  she  should 
be  blinded  by  himself  with  a  bandage  of 
black  velvet.  Her  power  of  reading  in 
this  condition  was  attested  by  peers, 
deputies,  physicians,  distinguished  /////- 
rateurs  (amongst  others,  by  George  Sand) 
and  newspaper  editors,  to  whom  it  had 
been  exhibited  in  Paris  before  she  was 
presented  to  the  Commission.  But  its 
members  were  nevertheless  sceptical 
enough  to  require  proof  satisfactory  to 
themselves ;  and  desired  to  render  the 
girl  'temporarily  blind'  (to  use  her 
father's  words)  by  their  own  methods ; 
objecting  that  his  velvet  bandage  might 
be  so  disarranged  by  the  working  of  her 
facial  muscles,  as  to  allow  her  to  |  see 
downwards  beneath  its  lower  edge,  when 
the  book  was  held  in  a  suitable  position. 
M.  Pigeaire,  however,  objecting  to  this 
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test,  the  Commissioners  having  satisfied 
themselves  of  the  opacity  of  the  band- 
age, stipulated  only  that  the  book  should 
not  be  put  into  the  girl's  hands,  to  be 
held  by  her  wherever  she  wished,  but 
should  be  placed  opposite  her  eyes  at  any 
distance  her  father  should  desire.  As 
he  would  not  consent  to  this  condition, 
the  Commissioners,  of  course,  declined 
to  accept  his  daughter's  performances  as 
furnishing  any  valid  evidence  of  clairvoy* 
ance.  Though  the  bandage  was  opaque, 
the  trick  now  became  transparent ;  yet 
it  had  taken-in  peers,  deputies,  and 
George  Sand ;  and  only  experts  in  such 
enquiries  succeeded  in  discovering  it. 

The  third  case  was  brought  forward 
bjr  M.  Teste,  a  well-known  magnetiser  of 
that  date,  who  affirmed  that  every  expe- 
rienced mesmerist  had  witnessed  the  ex- 
ercise of  this  faculty  at  least  twenty 
times.  Confident  in  his  position,  he 
offered  to  submit  his  clairvoyante  (a 
young  girl)  to  the  experimentum  crucis — 
the  reading  of  print  or  writing  enclosed 
in  opaque  boxes ;  stipulating  only  that 
the  direction  of  the  lines  should  be  pre- 
viously indicated.  Such  a  box  was  pre- 
pared and  placed  in  the  girl's  hands,  with 
the  required  indication.  Being  presently 
asked  by  M.  Teste  whether  she  would  be 
able  to  read  what  was  in  the  interior  of  the 
box,  she  answered  Oui  ;  and  on  his  ask- 
ing her  how  soon,  she  replied  confidently, 
dix  minutes.  She  then  turned  the  box 
about  in  her  hands,  and  in  doing  so  tore 
one  of  the  bands  that  secured  it.  This 
being  remarked  upon,  she  made  no  fur- 
ther attempt  of  the  same  kind,  but  con- 
tinued (as  it  appeared)  to  exert  herself 
in  fatiguing  efforts  to  discern  the  con- 
cealed lines.  Whole  hours  having  thus 
passed,  and  M.  Teste  having  asked  his 
clairvoyante  how  many  lines  there  were 
in  the  box,  she  answered  deux.  He  then 
pressed  her  to  read,  and  she  announced 
that  she  saw  the  word  nous^  and  later  the 
word  sommes.  As  she  then  declared 
that  she  could  read  no  more,  the  box 
was  taken  from  her  hands,  and  the  girl 
dismissed ;  and  the  box  being  then 
opened,  the  printed  slip  it  contained  was 
shown  to  M.  Teste  to  have  on  it  six  lines 
of  French  poetry,  in  which  neither  of 
the  words  nous  sommcs  occurred. 

Of  course  this  failure  does  not  disprove 
any  of  M.  Teste's  assertions,  either  in 

^ard  to  the  same  girl  under  other  con- 


ditions, or  in  regard  to  other  alleged 
clairvoyantes  ;  but  it  fully  justifies  the  al- 
legation, that  as  this  was  a  picked  case, 
presented  by  himself,  near  the  expiration 
of  the  third  year  during  which  M.  Bur- 
din's  prize  was  open,  with  unhesitating 
confidence  in  the  girl's  success,  his  other 
reported  cases,  of  which  not  one  rests 
upon  better  authority  than  his  own,  have 
not  the  least  claim  upon  our  acceptance. 
He  seems  to  have  been  very  easily  satis- 
fied ;  and  it  is  clear  that  if  he  was  not  a 
consenting  party,  he  was  not  adequately 
on  his  guard  against  the  possibility  of  a 
furtive  peep  being  taken  by  his  clairv€y~ 
ante  into  the  interior  of  the  box  while  it 
was  being  turned  about  in  her  hands, — 
the  method  which  Houdin  avows  himself 
to  have  practised  in  performing  his  '  sec- 
ond sight '  trick,  and  by  which,  as  I  shall 
presently  tell  you,  one  of  our  own  most 
noted  advocates  of  the  '  transcendental ' 
was  afterwards  completely  taken  in. 

It  was  in  1S44  that  the  clairvoyant 
Alexis  came  hither  from  Paris,  with  the 
reputation  of  extraordinary  powers ;  and 
though  these  had  not  been  submitted  to 
the  test  of  investigation  by  the  French 
Academy  of  Medicine,  it  was  confidently 
affirmed  by  the  leading  mesmerisers  in 
this  country,  that  there  was  nothing  in 
the  way  of  *  lucidity/  that  this  youth  had 
not  done  and  could  not  do.  Not  only 
had  he  divined  the  contents  of  sealed 
packets  and  thick  wooden  boxes,  but  he 
could  give  an  exact  account  of  the  con- 
tents of  any  room  in  any  house  never 
before  seen  or  heard  of ;  he  had  describ- 
ed occurrences  taking  place  at  a  distance, 
which,  to  the  great  surprise  of  the  ques- 
tioners (who  expected  something  very 
different),  were  afterwards  found  to  have 
transpired  exactly  as  he  had  stated ;  he 
had  revealed  to  persons  anxious  to  recover 
important  papers  the  unknown  places  of 
their  lodgment ;  in  fact,  if  all  was  true 
that  was  affirmed  of  him,  the  power  for 
which  he  could  claim  credit  would  have 
been  little  less  than  omniscience — if  only 
it  could  have  been  commanded  at  will. 
But,  by  the  admission  of  his  best  friends, 
it  was  extremely  variable,  coming  in 
gushes  or  fiashes  ;  while,  as  he  was  often 
unable  to  see  clearly  at  first,  and  had  an 
unfortunate  habit  of  '  thinking  aloud,'  he 
continually  made  a  great  many  blunders 
before  he  arrived  at  anything  like  the 
truth. 
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Having  myself  settled  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  London  just  as  Alexis  came 
over,  and  having  found  my  friend  Dr. 
Forbes  (then  editor  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Medical  Reinew)  extremely  in- 
terested in  the  enquiry  into  the  reality 
of  his  asserted  clairvoyant  powers,  I  ac- 
companied Dr.  F.,  time  after  time,  to 
public  and  private  stances  at  which  these 
powers  were  exhibited^  though  not  ade- 
quately tested.  So  far  from  being  at  that 
time  an  opponent,  I  was  much  more 
nearly  a  believer;  the  weight  of  testi- 
mony seemed  too  strong  to  be  over- 
borne ;  and  it  was  only  after  repeated 
experience  of  the  numerous  sources  of 
fallacy  which  the  keen-sightedness  of 
Dr.  Forbes  enabled  him  to  discern,  that 
I  became,  like  him,  a  sceptic  as  to  the 
reality  of  Alexis's  reputed  clairvoy- 
ance.  My  scepticism  was  increased  by 
seeing  how,  whilst  he  was  *  thinking 
aloud  *  (according  to  his  friends),  but 
*  fishing '  or  *  pumping '  (according  to  un- 
believers), he  was  helped  by  the  informa- 
tion he  gleaned  from  the  unconscious 
promptings  of  his  questioners.  And  my 
confidence  in  testimony  was  greatly 
weakened,  by  finding  that  extraordinary 
successes  were  reported  to  have  been 
obtained  in  some  cases  which  Dr.  Forbes 
and  I  regarded  as  utter  failures,  as  well 
as  in  others  in  which  it  was  clear  to  us 
that  no  adequate  precautions  had  been 
taken  to  prevent  the  use  of  ordinary 
vision.  For  we  satisfied  ourselves  that 
when  he  was  going  to  read  or  to  play 
cards  with  his  eyes  bandaged,  it  was  his 
habit  so  to  manoeuvre,  as  to  prevent  the 
bandage  from  being  drawn  tight, — cela 
nCetouffe  being  his  constant  complaint, 
even  when  his  nostrils  were  left  perfectly 
free ;  and  that  at  first,  when  he  could 
not  see  under  its  lower  edge,  he  worked 
the  muscles  of  his  face  until  he  displaced 
it  sufificiently  for  his  purpose.  And  thus 
we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  no  test 
of  his  *  lucidity '  could  be  of  any  value, 
which  did  not  involve  the  reading  of 
print  or  writing  enclosed  in  perfectly 
opaque  boxes  or  other  envelopes,  with- 
out the  asistance  of  any  response  to  his 
guesses.  A  test-seance  of  this  kind  hav- 
ing been  arranged  by  Dr.  Forbes  at  his 
own  house,  the  general  result  (as  admit- 
ted by  M.  Marcillet,  the  mesmeriser  who 
accompanied  Alexis)  was  utter  failure  ; 
the  only  noteworthy  exception  being  in 


a  case  in  which,  having  selected  the  thin- 
nest of  the  paper  envelopes,  Alexis  cor- 
rectly stated  that  the  word  within  it  con- 
sisted of  three  letters,  without,  however, 
being  able  to  name  them.  And  the  value 
of  even  this  very  slight  success  was  after- 
wards completely  neutralised  by  the  dis- 
covery I  shall  recount  in  connection  with 
the  case  of  the  brother  and  successor  of 
Alexis,  that  nothing  else  than  ordinary 
vision  was  required  to  obtain  it. 

As  M.  Marcillet  could  not  dispute  the 
fairness  with  which  the  investigation  was 
conducted,  he  could  offer  no  other  ex- 
planation of  Alexis's  failure  on  this  oc- 
casion, than  the  presence  of  an  '  atmos- 
phere of  incredibility  *  emanating  from  the 
persons  of  the  sceptical  doctors  present. 
It  may  be  shrewdly  suspected,  however, 
that  Alexis  recognised  the  presence  of  a 
maitre  homme  in  clear-sightedness^  and 
felt  himself  foiled  at  every  point  by  the 
keener  intelligence  of  Dr.  Forbes.  For 
he  and  M.  Marcillet  forthwith  left  Lon- 
don for  Paris,  and  never  publicly  reap- 
peared in  this  country. 

His  place,  however,  was  taken  after 
a  year  or  two  by  his  brother  Adolphe, 
whose  powers  were  highly  vaunted  by 
believers  as  even  surpassing  those  of  his 
predecessor.  Again  Dr.  Forbes  applied 
himself  to  the  investigation;  and  again 
I  took  every  opportunity  afforded  me  of 
witnessing  their  exercise.  It  was  at  a 
public  siance  at  which  I  was  myself  pres- 
ent, though  Dr.  Forbes  was  not,  that  a 
circumstance  occurred  which  made  at 
the  time  a  considerable  impression. 
Slips  of  writing-paper  having  been  dis- 
tributed, any  person  who  wished  to  put 
Adolphe's  powers  to  the  test  was  desired 
to  write  a  word  at  the  top  of  the  slip, 
and  then  to  fold  it  over  and  over  several 
times,  so  that  the  writing  should  be  cov- 
ered both  in  front  and  behind  by  two  or 
three  layers  of  the  paper.  Having  my- 
self written  Paris,  I  folded  it  up  in  the 
prescribed  manner ;  my  friend  Mr.  Ott- 
ley  wrote  Toulon  ;  several  other  persons 
did  the  like ;  and  we  satisfied  ourselves, 
by  holding  up  our  folded  slips  between 
our  eyes  and  the  light,  that  the  writing 
within  was  completely  invisible.  Yet, 
taking  one  of  them  after  another  into  his 
hands,  and  making  no  attempt  to  unfold 
the  papers  (some  of  which,  I  think,  were 
secured  by  seal  or  wafer),  Adolphe 
named,  without  hesitation,  the  word  writ- 
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ten  on  each.  Within  a  day  or  two,  how- 
ever, I  learned  from  Mr.  Ottley  that  his 
sister  had  discovered  that  she  could  read 
by  her  natural  eyesight  the  writing  on 
his  slip,  which  it  was  supposed  could 
only  be  discerned  by  clairvoyant  power ; 
and  on  trying  her  method  upon  my  own 
slip,  I  found  myself  able  to  do  the  same. 
The  secret  consisted  in  holding  the  slip, 
not  between  the  eye  and  the  light,  but  in 
such  a  position  that  the  light  of  the  win- 
dow or  lamp  should  be  reflected  obliquely 
from  its  surface.  And  any  of  you  will 
find  that  after  a  little  practice,  words 
written  in  a  legible  but  not  large  hand 
can  be  thus  read,  though  covered  by 
three  folds  of  ordinary  writing-paper. 
This  discovery  fully  accounts  for  various 
successes,  as  well  of  Alexis  and  Adolphe, 
as  of  other  reputed  clairvoyants;  and 
affords  a  further  warning  as  to  the  scru- 
pulous care  required  to  exclude  all  pos- 
sible sources  of  fallacy  in  conducting 
such  trials. 

The  conclusions  drawn  by  Dr.  Torbes 
from  his  critical  examination  of  Adolphe's 
pretensions  tallied  exactly  with  those  to 
which  he  had  been  led  by  his  previous 
search.  All  the  instances  of  success 
could  be  fairly  explained  without  credit- 
ing the  performer  with  any  extraordinary 
powers ;  where,  on  the  other  hand,  due 
care  was  taken  to  render  the  ordinary 
operation  of  the  visual  sense  impossible, 
failure  invariably  resulted.  Thus  the 
claims  of  Adolphe,  like  those  of  Alexis, 
vanished  into  thin  air  at  the  wand  of  the 
expert;  and,  notwithstanding  the  great 
efforts  made  to  rehabilitate  his  reputa- 
tion, he  soon  found  his  stay  in  London 
no  longer  profitable,  and  went  the  way 
of  his  predecessor.  Nothing,  so  far  as  I 
am  aware,  has  ever  been  since  heard  of 
this  par  nobile  fratrum  ;  certainly  they 
never  challenged  the  French  Academy 
of  Medicine  to  an  investigation  of  their 
pretensions. 

And  so  it  always  proves  in  the  end  with 
these  s/iam  marvels;  which,  however 
specious  they  may  appear  at  a  distance, 
vanish  under  critical  investigation  like 
the  mirage  of  the  desert  on  nearer  ap- 
proach. The  real  marvels  of  Science, 
on  the  other  hand,  not  only  stand  the 
test  of  the  most  critical  examination,  but 
prove  more  marvellous  the  more  thor- 
oughly they  are  investigated.  Reason, 
it  has  well  been  said,  can  guide  where 


Imagination  scarcely  dares  to  follow. 
And  those  who  desire  to  find  a  true  spring 
at  which  to  slake  their  thirst  for  know- 
ledge, need  only  follow  the  guidance  of 
the  Spectroscope  and  the  Radiometer^  to 
be  led  to  wonders  of  which  neither  the 
*  Poughkeepsie  Seer,*  the  *  Seeress  of 
Prevorst,*  nor  any  other  of  the  reputed 
'  prophets '  of  Mesmerism  or  Spiritualism 
had  ever  dreamed. 

My  anxiety  to  impress  on  you  the  les- 
sons which  (as  it  seems  to  me)  such  ex- 
posures ought  to  afford  in  regard  to  the 
object  of  our  present  enquiry,  leads  me 
to  ask  your  further  attention  to  two  otiier 
cases ;  in  each  of  which  a  number  of  ap- 
parent successes  of  a  most  remarkable 
kind  were  obtained  by  what  was  subse- 
quently shown  to  have  been  an  ingenious 
fraud,  practised  upon  the  honest  patnm 
of  the  performer,  who  was  (like  M.  Hoa- 
blier)  his  unsuspecting  dupe. 

In  the  course  of  his  further  search  for 
clairvoyance^  Dr.  Forbes  was  requested 
by  a  legal  gentleman  whom  he  calls  Mr. 
A.  B.,  to  witness  the  performances  of  a 
copying  clerk  in  his  employ,  by  name 
George  Goble;  whom  he  stated  to  be 
capable,  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  of 
reading  printed  words  enclosed  in  opaque 
boxes,  without  either  mistake  or  prelimi- 
nary guessing.  Being  at  that  time  in  the 
country,  I  did  not  accompany  Dr.  Forbes 
in  his  repeated  visits  to  Mr.  A.  B.'s  cham- 
bers ;  but  I  well  remember  his  writing 
to  me  in  some  excitement  after  the  first 
of  them,  that  at  last  he  seemed  to  have 
got  hold  of  a  genuine  case  of  clairtmy- 
ance.  He  soon,  however,  recovered  his 
equanimity  and  his  scepticism,  and  felt 
that  he  must  make  a  much  more  thor- 
ough enquiry  before  he  could  be  justified 
in  accepting  the  case  as  genuine.  George's 
dodge  consisted  (as  was  subsequently 
proved)  in  furtively  opening  the  box  or 
other  envelope  so  as  to  get  a  peep  at  its 
contents,  whilst  sitting  or  lying  face 
downwards  on  a  sofa ;  and  in  managing 
to  conceal  his  having  done  so  by  tearing 
open  the  box  at  the  moment  he  pro- 
claimed the  word  :  his  failures  occurring 
when  the  box  was  so  secured  that  he 
could  not  succeed  in  opening  it,  after 
manoeuvring  (it  might  be)  for  half  an 
hour  or  more.  Finding  that  in  every 
one  of  George's  successes  the  envelme 
might  have  been  opened,  whilst  all  the 
cases  in  which  the  boxes  bad  certainly 
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not  been  opened  were  complete  failures — 
a  consideration  which,  though  very  obvi- 
ous, seemed  never  to  have  suggested  it- 
self to  the  legal  mind  of  George's  patron 
— Dr.  I'orbes  and  Professor  Sharpey 
(whom  he  had  taken  into  council)  de- 
vised a  simple  *  counter-dodge,'  by  which 
it  should  be  rendered  impossible  for 
George  to  open  the  box  for  the  purpose 
of  reading  the  contained  word,  without 
the  detection  of  his  trick.  This  entirely 
succeeded ;  George  was  brought  upon 
his  knees  and  confessed  his  roguery,  but 
protested  that  it  was  his  first  offence. 
You  would  scarcely  credit  the  fact  if  it 
had  not  been  self -recorded,  that  George's 
patron  still  continued  to  believe  in  his 
clairvoyant  power ;  accepting  his  assur- 
ance that  he  had  only  had  recourse  to 
trickery  when  the  genuine  power  failed 
him,  and  requesting  Dr.  Forbes  10  give 
him  another  trial.  This  Dr.  F.  con- 
sented to  make,  upon  the  sole  condition 
that  a  small  sealed  box,  containing  a  sin- 
gle word  printed  in  large  type,  should  be 
returned  to  him  unopened  with  the  word 
written  upon  the  outside  of  it.  Some 
days  elapsed  before  George's  *  lucidity  * 
recovered  from  the  shock  of  the  expos- 
ure ;  but  his  master  then  informed  Dr. 
F.  that  G.  had  read  the  word  implements, 
or,  as  he  spelled  it,  impelments^  with  great 
assurance  of  correctness.  This,  how- 
ever, proving  altogether  wrong,  the  box 
was  left  in  Mr.  A.  B.'s  hands  for  a  fur- 
ther space  of  two  months,  and  no  second 
guess  having  been  then  made,  the  real 
word  was  disclosed  by  Dr.  F.  to  be  ob- 
jections. 

The  history  of  this  enquiry,  as  detailed 
by  Dr.  Forbes,*  brings  into  the  strong- 
est contrast  the  patient  and  honest  search 
for  truth  of  the  cautious  sceptic,  willing 
to  be  convinced  if  satisfactory  evidence 
could  be  adduced,  and  the  ready  credu- 
lity of  the  enthusiastic  disciple,  who  not 
only  eagerly  accepted  a  conclusion  op- 
posed to  universal  experience  without 
taking  any  adequate  precautions  against 
trickery,  but  held  to  that  conclusion 
after  the  trick  had  been  not  only  exposed 
but  confessed.  And  here,  again,  we  see 
how,  but  for  the  interposition  of  a  scep- 
tical *  expert,'  a  case  of  sham  clairvoyance 
would  have  been  published  to  the  world 
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with  the  same  unhesitating  affirmation  of 
its  genuineness,  as  that  which  now  claims 
credit  for  the  exercise  of  *  psychic  force ' 
in  causing  accordions  to  play,  and  heavy 
tables  to  turn  round  or  even  rise  in  the 
air,  without  muscular  agency. 

In  the  other  case,  I  have  now  to  men- 
tion— that  of  Mr.  Hewes'  *  Jack,'  publicly 
exhibited  at  Manchester  about  the  same 
time  that  Alexis  was  performing  in  Lon- 
don— the  proof  of  clairvoyance,  as  shown 
in  reading  when  the  eyes  had  been  effect- 
ually closed,  seemed  as  complete  as  it 
was  possible  to  obtain.  Jack's  eyelids 
were  bound  down  by  surgeons  of  that 
town  (who  were  assuredly  not  confeder- 
ates) with  strips  of  adhesive  plaster,  over 
which  were  placed  folds  of  leather,  which 
again  were  kept  in  place  by  other  plas- 
ters ;  the  only  condition  made  by  Mr. 
Hewes  being  that  the  ridges  of  the  eye- 
brows should  not  be  covered,  as  it  was 
there  that  Jack  saw  when  *  lucid.*  The 
results  were  truly  surprising ;  there  was 
no  guessing,  no  need  of  prompting,  no 
failure ;  '  Jack'  read  off,  without  the 
least  hesitation,  everything  that  was  pre- 
sented to  him.  The  local  newspapers 
were  full  of  this  new  wonder;  and  no 
documentary  testimony  in  favor  of  clair- 
voyance  could  possibly  be  more  conclu- 
sive. But,  as  usual,  the  marvel  would 
not  stand  the  test  of  close  examination. 
A  young  Manchester  surgeon,  who  had 
been  experimenting  upon  himself,  gave  a 
public  exhibition  of  his  power  of  reading 
when  his  eyes  had  been  *  made  up  '  in 
precisely  the  same  manner  as  '  Jack's,' 
and  by  the  same  gentlemen ;  the  means 
he  adopted  being  simply  to  work  the 
muscles  of  his  face,  until  he  so  far  loos- 
ened the  plasters  as  to  obtain  a  crevice 
through  which  he  could  read  by  looking 
upwards.  Mr.  Hewes,  who  witnessed 
this  performance,  readily  agreed  that 
^  Jack '  should  be  further  tested  ;  and  it 
was  settled,  en  petite  comitS,  that  after 
protecting  his  eyelashes  with  narrow 
strips  of  plaster,  his  eyelids  should  be 
covered  with  a  thick  coating  of  shoemak- 
ers' wax,  leaving  the  superciliary  ridges 
free.  When  this  was  done  (not  without 
considerable  resistance  on  the  part  of 

*  Jack,'  only  kept  under  by  the  influence 
of  his  patron),  the  clairvoyant  power  was 
completely  annihilated;   but  one  thing 

*  Jack '  plainly  saw,  even  with  his  eyes 
shut — that  *  his  little  game  was  up.'    His 
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patron,  a  gentleman  of  independent  for- 
tune, who  had  become  an  active  propa- 
gandist of  the  belief  he  had  honestly  em- 
braced, returned  all  the  money  which  had 
been  received  for  Jack's  performances, 
and  Jack  withdrew  into  private  life. 

Now  I  readily  concede  that  neither 
the    detection   of    *Jack*  and    George 
Goble,  nor  the   failure  of  Alexis  and 
Adolphe  under  test-conditions,  disproves 
the  reality  of  clairvoyance  ;  but  my  posi- 
tion is,  that  since  the  choicest  examples 
of  its  manifestation  are  found  to  break 
down  when  thoroughly  investigated,  not 
one  of  the  reported  instances  in  which 
110  such  thorough  investigation  has  been 
made,  has  the  least  claim  to  be  accepted 
as  genuine.     It  must,  I  think,  have  be- 
come abundantly  obvious  to  you,  that 
until  the  existence  of    the   clairvoyant 
power  shall  have  been   established  be- 
yond question,  by  every  test  that   the 
skill  of  the  most  wary  and  inveterate 
sceptic  can  devise,  the  scientific  expert 
is  fully  justified  in  refusing  to  accept  the 
testimony  of  any  number  of  witnesses, 
however  honest,  but  of  no  special  intelli- 
gence in  regard  to  the  subject  of  the  en- 
quiry, as  to  particular  instances  of  this 
power.     George  Goble's  master  would 
have  recounted  the  performances  of  his 
proiSge  in  perfect  good  faith,  and  would 
have  been  very  angry  with  any  one  who 
should  express  a  doubt  either  of  his 
veracity  or  his  competence.     And  not 
only  Mr.  Hewes,  but  a  large  body  of 
lookers-on,  would  have  stoutly  contended 
for  the  impossibility  of   *  Jack  '  having 
read  with  his  eyes  when  they  had  been 
carefully  covered    by  a  surgeon    with 
plasters  and  leather.     But  to  me  it  seems 
the  *  common  sense  *  view  of  the  matter, 
that  the  fact  of  *  Jack*  having  read  with 
his  eyes  covered  should  have  been  ac- 
cepted as  a  proof — not  of  his  clairvoyance 
— but  of  his  eyes  not  having  been  effect- 
ually covered  ;  and  that  the  very  fact  of 
George   Goble    having    found  out  the 
words  in  certain  boxes  which  he  might 
have  opened,  while  he  did  not  find  out 
any  in   the  boxes   he  could  not  open, 
should  have  been  accepted  as  valid  evi- 
dence— not  of  his  clairvoyance — but  of 
his  having  taken  a  furtive  peep  with  his 
natural  eyes  into  the  unsecured  boxes. 
And  in  both  cases  *  common  sense '  would 
have  been  justified  by  the  results. 

The  ordinary  rules  of  evidence,  as  I 


have  endeavored  to  show  you,  apply  only 
to  ordinary  occurrences.    To  establish 
the  reality  of  such  an  extraordinary  con- 
dition as  clairvoyance^  extraordinary  evi- 
dence is  required ;  and  it  is  the  entire 
absence  of  this,  which  vitiates  the  whole 
body  of  testimony  put  forward  by  Prof. 
Gregory  {Letters  on  Animal  Mc^neiism), 
doubtless  with  the  most  complete  good 
faith,  in  regard  to  the  performances  of 
Major  Buckley's  clairvoyantes;  whom  he 
states  to  have  collectively  read  the  mot- 
toes enclosed  in  4,860  nut-shells  (one  of 
them  consisting  of  98  words),  and  up- 
wards of  36,000  words  on  papers  enclosed 
in  boxes,  one  of  these  papers  containing 
371  words.     Now,   that  Prof.   Gregory 
lent  not  only  himself,  and  the  authority  . 
of  his  public  position,  with  reprehensible 
facility,  to  the  attestation  of  Major  Buck- 
ley's statements,  might  be  fairly  con- 
cluded from  his  eager  endorsement  of 
Reichenbach's    doctrines,    of    which  I 
spoke  in  my  previous  lecture ;  and  the 
complete  untrustworthiness  of  his  state^ 
ments  in  regard  to  clairvoyance  becomes 
obvious  to  any  sceptical  reader  of  his 
*  Letters.'    For    not   only  is  there  an 
entire  absence  of  detail,  in  regard  to  the 
precautions  taken  to  prevent  the  ingeni- 
ous tricks,  to  which  (as  all  previous  ex- 
perience indicated)  the  claimants  to  this 
power  are  accustomed  to  have  recourse ; 
but  the  narrative  of  one  of  his  cases 
shows  such  an  easy  credulity  on  the  very 
face  of  it,  as  at  once  to  deprive  his  other 
statements  of  the  least  claim  to  credence. 
I  refer  to  that  (p.  364)  in  which  folded 
papers  or  sealed  envelopes  were  for- 
warded to  the  clairvoyantes^  who  returned 
them — the  seals  apparently  unbroken*- 
with  a  correct  statement  of  the  contained 
words.      Now  the  unsealing  of  sealed 
letters,  and  the  resealing  them    so 
to  conceal  their  having  been  opened, 
practised  on  occasion  in  the  Post-office 
of  probably  every  Continental  capital,  if 
not  in  our  own ;  and,  as  some  of  yon 
have  probably  seen  in  the  public  printSi 
the  doings  in  this  line  of  a '  medium '  who 
professed  to  be  able  to  return  answers 
under  spiritual  influence  to    questions 
contained  in  sealed  letters,  liave  latdy 
been  exposed  in  the  Law-courts  of  New 
York  ;  the  medium's  own  wife  disclosiiig 
the  manner  in  which  the  unsealing  and 
resealing  of  these  letters  were  effected. 
Common    sense,  it    might   have    been 
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thought,  would  dictate  that  if  the  con- 
tents of  a  sealed  letter  had  been  made 
known  by  a  person  in  whose  possession 
it  had  lain,  that  letter  had  been  opened 
and  resealed.  Yet  Prof.  Gregory  pre- 
ferred to  believe  that  these  letters  had 
been  read  by  clairvoyance  ;  and  numbers 
of  persons  in  various  parts  of  the  Union, 
including  many  of  high  social  considera- 
tion, were  found  to  place  such  confidence 
in  the  *  spiritual '  pretensions  of  the  New 
York  swindler,  as  to  submit  to  him  ques- 
tions of  the  most  private  nature,  with 
fees  that  gave  him  an  annual  income  of 
more  than  a  thousand  pounds  ! 

It  was  to  put  the  value  of  Professor 
Gregory's  evidence  in  support  of  ciair" 
voyance  to  the  test,  that  his  colleague. 
Dr.  (afterwards  Sir  James)  Simpson, 
offered  a  bank-note  of  large  value,  en- 
closed in  a  sealed  box  and  placed  in  the 
hands  of  a  public  official  in  Edinburgh, 
as  a  prize  to  any  one  who  could  read  its 
number ;  and  I  am  informed  by  Sir 
Dominic  Corrigan,  M.P.,  that  Sir  Philip 
Crampton  (Surgeon  to  the  Queen  in  Ire- 
land) did  the  like  in  Dublin.  Though 
these  rich  prizes  remained  open  to  all 
comers  for  at  least  a  year,  none  of 
Major  Buckley's  one  hundred  and  forty- 
eight  clairvoyantes  succeeded  in  establish- 
ing a  claim  to  either  of  them ;  in  fact,  I 
believe  that  not  even  a  single  attempt 
was  made.  And  yet  there  are  even  now 
men  of  high  scientific  distinction  who 
adduce  Professor  Gregory's  testimony 
on  this  subject  as  unimpeachable  !  * 

Still  more  akin  to  the  powers  claimed 
for  Spiritualistic  *  mediums,'  is  that  form 


*  It  was  publicly  suggested  by  Mr.  Wallace 
at  the  Glasgow  Meeting  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion, that  the  failure  of  the  clairvoyantes  in  the 
case  of  Dr.  Simpson's  bank-note  might  be  due 
to  there  having  been  reall)'  no  note  placed  in 
the  box.  This  suggestion  I  indignantly  lepu- 
diated  at  the  time,  as  an  unworthy  imputation 
upon  the  character  of  a  public  man  whose 
honesty  was  above  all  suspicion.  But  I 
might  have  replied  that  if  the  fact  had  been  so, 
some  of  Major  Buckley's  148  clairvoyantes 
ought  to  have  found  it  out.  Dr.  Simpson  in- 
formed me  that  on  asking  Dr.  Gregory  the 
reason  of  their  complete  abstention,  he  could 
give  no  other  account  of  it,  than  that  the  very 
offer  of  the  reward,  by  introducing  a  selfish 
motive  for  the  exercise  of  this  power,  pre- 
vented its  access  ;  as  if  Alexis,  Adolphe,  and 
numerous  other  professors  of  the  art  of  read- 
ing without  eyes,  had  not  been  daily  practis- 
ing it  for  the  purpose  of  pecuniary  gain. 
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of  alleged  Mesmeric  clairvoyance  which 
consists  in  the  vision  of  scenes  or  occur- 
rences at  a  distance ;  so  that  they  are 
described  exactly  as  they  are  at  the  time, 
and  not  according  to  the  expectation  of 
the  questioners.  Numerous  cases  of  this 
kind  have  been  very  circumstantially 
recorded ;  and  I  most  freely  admit 
that  a  body  of  thoroughly  well-attested 
and  well-sifted  evidence  in  their  favor 
would  present  a  strong  claim  to  accept- 
ance. Every  one  knows,  however,  that 
plenty  of  mar\'els  of  the  same  class  have 
been  current  as  *  ghost  stories ;'  and 
that  even  some  of  what  were  regarded  as 
the  best  attested  of  these,  have  faded  out 
of  the  credit  they  once  enjoyed  under 
the  advancing  light  of  a  healthy  Ration- 
alism. And  while  such  as  have  a  *  tran- 
scendental *  turn  of  mind  will  accept  the 
most  wonderful  story  of  clairvoyance  at  a 
distance  with  little  or  no  hesitation,  those 
of  a  more  sceptical  habit  will  admit  none 
that  has  not  been  subjected  to  the  test 
of  a  searching  cross-examination  ;  think- 
ing it  more  probable  that  some  latent 
fallacy  is  concealed  beneath  the  ostensi- 
ble facts,  than  that  anything  so  marvel- 
lous should  have  really  happened. 

My  own  attention  was  very  early  drawn 
to  this  subject,  by  certain  occurrences 
which  fell  under  my  immediate  observa- 
tion. A  Mesmeric  *  somnambule  '  said  to 
be  possessed  of  this  power  of  *  mental 
travelling  *  being  the  subject  of  a  stance 
at  my  own  house,  and  being  directed  to 
describe  what  she  saw  in  the  rooms 
above,  gave  a  correct  and  unhesitating 
reply  as  to  the  occupants  of  my  nursery  ; 
whilst  in  regard  to  the  very  unusual  con- 
tents of  a  store-room  above,  she  was  en- 
tirely at  fault,  until  I  purposely  prompted 
her  by  leading  questions.  The  next  day 
I  found  out  that  she  had  enjoyed  ample 
previous  opportunities  of  information  as 
to  the  points  which  she  had  described 
correctly;  whilst  it  soon  came  to  my 
knowledge  that  a  most  circumstantial 
narrative  was  current  in  Bristol  (where  I 
then  resided)  of  her  extraordinary  suc- 
cess in  discerning  the  very  objects  in 
the  store-room  which  she  had  entirely 
failed  to  see.  Here,  then,  was  a  marked 
instance  of  two  sources  of  fallacy  in  nar- 
ratives of  this  description ;  first,  the  dis- 
position to  attribute  to  ^  occult '  agencies 
what  may  be  readily  explained  by  natu- 
ral causes ;  and  second,  the  '  myth-mak- 
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ing  *  tendency — far  more  general  than  is 
commonly  supposed — which,  as  I  have 
already  shown  you,  builds  up  the  most 
elaborate  constructions  of  fiction  upon 
the  slenderest  foundation  of  fact. 

In  my  interviews  with  Alexis  and 
Adolphe,  also,  both  of  whom  were  re- 
puted to  possess  a  very  high  degree  of 
this  power,  I  tested  them  as  to  the  con- 
tents of  my  house,  which  they  described 
in  a  vague  and  general  way  that  would 
apply  to  almost  any  ordinary  domicile. 
But  both  of  them  spoke  of  my  drawing- 
room  as  having  pictures  on  its  walls, 
which  was  not  the  fact ;  and  neither  of 
them,  though  pressed  as  to  something 
very  conspicuous  which  they  could  not 
help  seeing,  gave  the  least  hint  of  the 
presence  of  an  organ  with  gilt  pipes. 
Their  failure  with  me  does  not,  of  course, 
invalidate  any  real  successes  they  may 
have  gained  with  others ;  but  my  previ- 
ous experience  had  led  me  to  entertain 
grave  doubts  as  to  the  reality  of  the  re- 
puted successes ;  and  these  doubts  were 
subsequently  strengthened  by  the  com- 
plete break-down,  under  the  persevering 
and  sagacious  enquiries  prosecuted  by 
Dr.  Forbes,  of  a  most  notable  case  which 
excited  great  public  interest  at  the  time. 

The  wonderful  peiformances  of  Miss 
Martineau's  servant  J.,  which  she  an- 
nounced to  the  public  in  1844,  through 
the  medium  of  the  Athenccum,  culminated 
in  a  detailed  description — given  by  J. 
in  the  mesmeric  sleep — of  the  particu- 
lars of  the  wreck  of  a  vessel  of  which 
her  cousin  was  one  of  the  crew,  as 
also  of  the  previous  loss  of  a  boy 
overboard ;  with  which  particulars  it 
was  positively  affirmed  by  Miss  Martin- 
eau,  and  believed  by  many  on  her  au- 
thority, that  the  girl  could  not  possibly 
have  been  previously  informed,  as  her 
aunt  had  only  brought  the  account  to 
the  house  when  the  stance  was  nearly 
terminated.  On  being  asked,  says  Miss 
M..  two  evenings  afterwards,  when  again 
in  the  sleep,  whether  she  had  come  to 
know  what  she  related  by  seeing  her 
aunt  telling  the  people  below.  J.  replied 
*  No ;  I  saw  the  place  and  the  people 
themselves — like  a  vision.'  And  Miss 
Martineau  believed  her. 

My  sceptical  friend  Dr.  Forbes,  how- 
ever, would  not  pin  his  faith  to  hers ; 
and  determined  to  institute,  through  a 
medical  friend  on  the  spot,  a  more  search- 


ing investigation  than  Miss  M.  had 
thought  necessary.  The  result  of  this 
inquiry  was  to  prove,  unequivocally,  that 
J.'s  aunt  had  told  the  whole  story  to  her 
sister,  in  whose  house  Miss  M.  was  resid- 
ing, about  three  hours  before  the  stance ; 
and  that,  though  J.  was  not  then  in  the 
room,  the  circumstances  were  fully  dis- 
cussed in  her  presence  before  she  was 
summoned  to  the  mesmeric  performance. 
Thus  not  only  was  J.  completely  discred- 
ited as  a  seer  ;  but  the  value  of  all  testi- 
mony to  such  marvels  was  seriously  low- 
ered, when  so  honest  and  intelligent  a 
witness  as  Harriet  Martineau  could  be  so 
completely  led  astray  by  her  *  preposses- 
sion,' as  to  put  forth  statements  as  facts, 
which  were  at  once  upset  by  the  careful 
enquiry  which  she  ought  herself  to  have 
made  before  committing  herself  to  them. 

It  is  the  wise  rule  of  our  law,  that  no 
Evidence  (save  that  of  dying  declara- 
tions) is  admissible  in  Court,  that  is  not 
capable  of  being  tested  by  cross-examin- 
ation ;  and  no  well-trained  investigator 
will  put  forth  a  new  discovery  in  Sci- 
ence, until  he  has  verified  it  by  '  putting 
it  to  the  question '  in  every  mode  he  can 
think  of. 

If,  in  the  case  I  have  just  cited,  the 
'common  sense*  view  had  been  taken 
from  the  beginning,  the  correspondence 
of  J.'s  circumstantial  narrative  with  the 
actual  facts  of  the  case,  would  have  been 
accepted  as  proving — not  that  she  had 
received  them  in  mesmeric  vision — ^but 
that  she  had  learned  them  through  some 
ordinary  channel ;  and  the  truth  of  this 
conclusion  would  have  at  once  become 
apparent,  when  the  proper  means  were 
taken  to  verify  it.  The  same  ground 
should  (I  contend)  be  taken,  in  regiird 
to  all  the  marvels  of  this  class  which  rest 
on  the  testimony  of  believers  only.  For 
no  one  of  them  is  better  attested  than 
that  which  I  have  just  cited ;  and  until 
the  evidence  in  support  of  any  case  of 
clain^oyance  can  be  shown  to  have  been 
sifted  in  the  same  thorough  manner,  I 
maintain  that  it  has  no  more  claim  on 
our  acceptance,  than  has  the  specious 
opening  of  a  case  in  a  court  of  law,  be- 
fore it  has  been  subjected  to  the  hostile 
scrutiny  of  the  counsel  on  the  other  side. 

I  need  not  detain  you  long  with  the 
scientific  discussion  of  the  phenomena  of 
Table-turning  and  Table-talking ;  since 
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no  facts  have  been  established  in  regard 
to  them,  which  are  not  susceptible  of  a 
very  simple  explanation.  A  number  of 
persons  seat  themselves  round  a  table, 
and  place  their  hands  upon  it,  with  a 
preconceived  idea  that  the  table  will 
turn ;  and  after  some  time,  it  may  be, 
during  which  the  movement  has  been 
attentively  waited  for,  the  rotation  begins. 
If  the  parties  retain  their  seats,  the  turn- 
ing only  takes  place  as  far  as  the  length 
of  their  arms  allows,  but  not  unfrequently 
they  all  rise,  feeling  themselves  obliged 
(as  they  assert)  io  follow  the  table  ;  and, 
from  a  walk,  their  pace  may  be  acceler- 
ated to  a  run,  until  the  table  actually 
spins  round  so  fast  that  they  can  no 
longer  keep  up  with  it.  And  as  this 
happens,  not  merely  without  any  con- 
sciousness on  the  part  of  the  performers 
that  they  are  exercising  any  force  of 
their  own,  but  for  the  most  part  under 
the  full  conviction  that  they  do  not ;  and 
since,  moreover,  tables  thus  move,  which 
the  performers  declare  themselves  una- 
ble to  move  to  ihe  same  extent  by  any 
voluntary  effort,  it  is  not  unnatural  that 
ihey  should  conclude  that  some  other 
force  than  their  own  muscular  action 
must  have  put  it  in  motion. 

But  the  man  of  science,  whether  Phys- 
icist or  Physiologist,  cannot  rest  content 
without  adequate  proof  of  this  conclu- 
sion ;  and  a  test  is  very  easily  applied. 
You  see  here  a  little  apparatus  consisting 
of  two  pieces  of  board,  two  cedar  pen- 
cils, two  india-rubber  bands,  two  pins, 
and  a  slender  index-rod  ;  which  was  de- 
vised by  Faraday  to  ascertain  whether  the 
table  ever  moves  round  without  a  lateral 
pressure  from  the  hands  of  the  operators. 
For  this  *  indicator  *  is  so  constructed, 
that  when  the  hands  are  placed  upon  it, 
instead  of  immediately  upon  the  table, 
any  lateral  pressure  exerted  by  them 
makes  the  upper  board  roll  upon  the 
lower ;  and  the  slightest  movement  of 
this  kind  is  so  magnified  by  the  leverage 
oif  the  index,  as  to  show  itself  by  a  very 
decided  motion  of  its  point  in  the  oppo- 
site direction.  By  this  simple  test,  any 
one  may  experimentally  satisfy  himself 
that  the  table  never  goes  round  unless 
the  index  of  the  '  indicator  *  shows  that 
lateral  muscular  pressure  is  being  exerted 
in  the  direction  of  its  movement ;  and, 
conversely,  that  when  such  lateral  pres- 
sure, as  shown  by  the  *  indicator,'  is  be- 


ing adequately  exerted,  the  table  moves 
round.  The  Physicist,  therefore,  has  a 
right  to  assert,  that,  until  a  table  shall  be 
found  to  turn  without  lateral  pressure  of 
the  hands  laid  upon  the  *  indicator,'  as 
shown  by  the  fixity  of  its  index,  there  is 
no  evidence  whatever  of  the  exertion  of  any 
other  force  than  the  muscular  action  of 
the  operators.  And  the  Physiologist  who 
is  familiar  with  the  fact  that  every  human 
being  is  continually  putting  forth  a  vast 
amount  of  muscular  energy,  of  the  exer- 
cise of  which  he  is  entirely  unconscious, 
and  who  has  also  studied  that  uncon- 
scious influence  of  mental  preconception, 
of  which  I  have  already  given  you  illus- 
trations in  the  pendule  explorateur^  at 
once  perceives  that  the  absence  of  any 
consciousness  of  exertion  on  the  part  of 
the  operators,  affords  no  proof  whatever 
that  it  is  not  being  put  forth ;  while  he 
is  further  well  aware  that  involuntary 
muscular  contractions  are  often  far  more 
powerful  than  any  which  the  will  can 
excite. 

The  same  explanation  applies  to  the 
tilting  of  the  table,  which  is  made  in  re- 
sponse to  questions  asked  of  '  the  spirits  ' 
by  which  it  is  supposed  to  be  influenced. 
Nothing  but  a  strange  prepossession  in 
favor  of  some  '  occult  *  agency  can  at- 
tribute such  tilting  to  anything  but  the 
downward  pressure  of  the  hands  laid 
upon  it ;  the  hypothetic  exertion  of  any 
other  force  being  scientifically  inadmissi- 
ble, until  it  shall  have  been  experiment- 
ally shown  that  the  table  tilts  without 
being  manually  pressed  down.  An  *  in- 
dicator' might  be  easily  constructed, 
which  should  test  downward  pressure, 
on  the  same  principle  that  Faraday's  in- 
dicator tests  lateral  pressure ;  but  no 
one,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  has  ever  ven- 
tured to  affirm  that  he  has  thus  demon- 
strated the  absence  of  muscular  pressure, 
although  I  long  since  pointed  out  that 
only  in  this  manner  could  the  matter  be 
scientifically  tested.  Until  such  demon- 
stration shall  have  been  given,  the  tilting 
— like  the  turning — of  tables,  may  be 
unhesitatingly  attributed  to  the  uncon- 
scious muscular  action  of  the  operators  ; 
while  the  answers  which  are  brought  out 
by  its  instrumentality  may  be  shown  to 
be  the  expressions,  either  —  like  the 
movements  of  the  pendule  explorateur — 
of  ideas  actually  present  to  the  mind  of 
one  or  other  of  the  performers ;  or — as 
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tables,  and  even  of  men  and  women  ;  the 
*  elongation '  of  Mr.  Home's  body,  his 
handling  of  heated  bodies,  and  his  heap- 
ing hot  coals  on  the  head  of  a  bald  gen- 
tleman without  any  discomfort  to  him ; 
the  untying  of  knots  and  change  of 
coats ;  the  production  of  '  spiritual  pho- 
tographs ;*  the  bringing-in  of  fruits,  flow- 
ers, live  lobsters,  in  dark  seances ^  and  the 
like — I  have  left  myself  no  time  to  speak. 
The  very  catalogue  speaks,  to  any  sober 
and  unprepossessed  mind,  of  the  extreme 
improbability  that  any  *  spiritual '  agents 
should  so  manifest  their  presence.  And 
in  regard  to  the  spirit-writing  by  pens  or 
pencils,  I  can  only  say  that  of  the  revela- 
tions given  by  its  means,  I  have  seen 
none  that  could  claim  any  higher  char- 
acter than  that  of  unmitigated  *  twaddle.* 
It  is  because  the  present  generation 
knows  little  of  the  history  of  former  Epi- 
demics of  this  kind,  and  is  therefore  not 
in  a  position  to  profit  by  the  experience 
they  have  afforded,  that  I  have  rather 
dwelt  in  these  lectures  on  the  lessons  of 
the  past  in  regard  to  the  credibility  of 
testimony  on  these  subjects,  than  dis- 
cussed the  truth  or  falsehood  of  state- 
ments now  in  currency  in  regard  to  the 
recent  doings  of  *  the  spirits/  It  is  not 
because  I  have  not  investigated  Spirit- 
ualism for  myself,  that  I  refrain  from 
bringing  before  you  in  detail  the  results 
of  my  inquiries.  I  devoted,  at  the  out- 
break of  the  epidemic,  an  amount  of  time 
and  attention  which  might  have  been  far 
more  profitably  employed,  to  the  exam- 
ination of  its  pretensions ;  and  it  was 
only  after  I  had  satisfied  myself  by  long 
and  careful  study  that  its  character  was 
fundamentally  the  same  with  that  of  the 
epidemics  I  had  previously  witnessed, 
differing  only  in  the  particular  form  of 
its  manifestations,  that  I  gave  up  the  en- 
quiry. I  could  not  afford  to  sacrifice 
the  lime  that  might  be  much  more  profit- 
ably spent  in  adding  to  our  stock  of 
real  knowledge,  in  the  (so-called)  scien- 
tific investigation  of  such  performances 
as  those  of  the  '  Davenport  Brothers  ;* 
when  I  found  that  the  investigation 
was  to  be  so  carried  on,  that  I  should  be 
precluded  from  using  either  my  eyes  or 
my  hands,  the  most  important  instru- 
ments of  scientific  enquiry.  I  felt  as- 
ured  that  these  performances  would 
rn  out  to  be  mere  conjuring  tricks : 
.d  that   they   really  are  so   has  been 


shown,  not  merely  by  Mr.  Maskelyne's 
discovery  of  the  secret,  and  his  repetition 
of  the  performances  as  conjurine  tricks, 
but  by  the  recent  public  expose  of  the 
whole  method,  in  Boston  (N.E.),  by  one 
who  formerly  practised  it  for  gain.  So, 
again,  in  other  cases  in  which  I  strongly 
suspected  the  supposed  'spiritualistic' 
manifestations  to  be  intentional  decep- 
tions, and  proposed  their  repetition  un- 
der test-conditions  admitted  to  be  fair,  I 
waited  hour  after  hour  for  the  manifesta- 
tions, the  non-production  of  which  was 
attributed  to  my  '  atmosphere  of  incre- 
dulity.* 

Thus,  having  accompanied  a  scientific 
'friend  to  a  Spiritualistic  s^ance^  at  which 
we  saw  a  small  light  table  dance  up  and 
down  under  the  hands  of  a  professional 
'medium'  (Mrs.  M.)  as  she  moved  across 
the  room,  I  pointed  out  to  my  friend,  who 
regarded  tliis  as  an  example  of '  spiritual ' 
agency,  that  since  the  '  medium  '  wore  a 
large  crinoline  which  completely  con- 
cealed her  feet,  it  was  quite  possible  for 
her  to  have  lifted  the  table  upon  one 
foot,  while  moving  across  the  room  on 
the  other — as  any  opera-dancer  could 
do.  My  friend,  candidly  admitting  the 
possibility  of  this  explanation,  subse- 
quently invited  me  to  a  stance  at  his  own 
house,  with  a  non -professional  '  medium,' 
and  asked  me  if  I  was  satisfied  with  the 
*  crinoline-guard '  of  wire  and  paper, 
which  he  had  so  placed  round  the  legs  of 
a  small  table,  that  the  '  medium '  could 
not  lift  the  table  on  her  foot  without 
breaking  through  the  'guard.'  I  replied 
that  I  was  perfectly  satisfied,  and  that  if 
I  should  see  the  table  dance  up  and 
down  under  his  '  medium's '  hands,  in  the 
same  manner  as  at  Mrs.  M.*s,  I  should 
admit  that  it  was  a  case  for  further  in- 
vestigation. During  a  siance  of  two 
hours,  however,  no  other  manifestation 
took  place  than  'raps,'  indicating  the 
presence  of  *"  spirits ; '  the  interposition 
of  the  '  crinoline  guard  '  apparently 
keeping  them  away  from  the  table.* 


*  Since  the  delivery  of  this  lecture,  Mr. 
Wallace  has  publicly  avowed  himself  to  be  Ae 
'  scientific  friend '  to  whom  I  referred ;  and  has 
asserted  that  on  subsequent  occasions  thfi 
tabic  did  rise  within  the  'crinoline  guard.' 
Has  it  ever  done  so,  I  ask,  in  the  presence  of 
a  sceptical  expert?  With  reference  to  the 
charge  which  Mr.  Wallace  makes  against  ne 
of  *  habitually  giving  only  one  side  of  the  qnet- 
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usual  way,  and  that  after  the  performers 
had  sat  for  some  time  in  silent  expecta- 
tion, the  operator  called  upon  the  spirit 
of  *  Samson*  to  move  the  table,  which 
then  obediently  went  round.     Sometimes 
the  essential  fact,  under  the  influence  of 
this  proclivity,  completely  passes  out  of 
the  mind  of  the  narrator ;  as  in  the  in- 
stance of  a  lady,  cited  by  Miss  Cobbe  in 
her  paper  on  the  Fallacies  of  Memory, 
who  assured  Miss  C.  that  a  table  in  her 
drawing-room   had    some  years  before 
correctly  rapped-out  her  age  in  the  pres- 
ence of  several  persons,  none  of  whom 
were  near  the  table  ;  the  fact  being  im- 
pressed on  her  mind  by  her  annoyance 
at   the  disclosure,  which  was  so  great 
that  she  sold  the  table  !     Having  assured 
Miss  Cobbe  that  she  could  verify  the 
statement  by  reference  to  notes  made 
at  the  time,  she  subsequently  corrected 
it,  very  honestly,  by  telling  Miss  C.  that 
she  found  that  there  ivere  hands  on  the 
table.     So,  I  have  been  recently  request- 
ed by  a  gentleman  to  go  and  see  a  light 
table  made  heavy  at  the  will  of  a  person 
standing  apart  from  it ;  a  table  which 
could    be   ordinarily  lifted   on   a  sin- 
gle  finger,  requiring  the  strength  of  the 
hands  to  raise  it  when  so  commanded. 
Thinking  that  this  might  be  a  trick  of 
the  kind  that  Houdin  played  upon  the 
Arabs  by  means  of  an  electro-magnet,  I 
made  some  preliminary  inquiries  with  a 
view  to  satisfy  myself  whether  the  phe- 
nomenon was  to  be  thus  accounted  for  ; 
and  finding  that  it  was  not,  I  was  about 
to  go  to  witness  it,  when  I  received  a 
letter  from   the   brother  of  my  corre- 
spondent, who  told  me  that  he  thought  I 
ought  to  know  the  real  conditions  of  the 
performance  ;  which  were  that  the  hands 
of  two  of  the  operator's  family  being  first 
laid  upon  the  table,  the  table  was  upset 
and  lay  on  the  floor  on  its  side ;  and 
that  then,  their  hands  still  pressing  side- 
ways upon  the  top  of  the  table,  it  could 
be  made  light  or  heavy  by  the  will  of 
the  operator  at  a  distance,  a  single  finger 
being  able  to  raise  it  up  in  the  one  case, 
while  the  whole  hand  was  required  in 
the  other.     And  thus,  as  in  the  case  of 
*  the  spirit  of  Samson,*  it  became  evident 
that  the  will  of  the  operator  was  exer- 
cised in  regulating  the  pressure  of  the 
hands  in  contact  with  the  table,  there 
being  no  evidence  whatever  of  any  alter- 
"•lion  in  its  actual  weight. 


I  have  thus  endeavored  to  set  before 
you  what  a  long  sequence  of  experiences 
seems  to  me  to  teach  in  regard  to  this 
subject;   namely,  that  we  should  trust 
rather  to  the  evidence  of  our  sense  than 
to  that  of  our  senses.    That  the  latter  is 
liable  to  many  fallacies,  we  are  almost 
daily  finding  out.     If  we  go  to  see  the 
performances  of  a  conjuror,  we  see  things 
which  we  know  to  be  impossibilities ;  and 
that  knowledge  makes  us  aware  that  they 
cannot  really  happen  as    they  seem    to 
happen.     Thus  every  conjuror  can  pour 
out  scores  of  glasses  of  different  kinds 
of  wine  from  a  single  bottle;    or  can 
tumble  a  great  pile  of  bouquets  out  of  a 
single  hat ;  but  we  know  that  he  must 
do  this  from  some  larger  store,  which  he 
dexterously  conceals  from  our  view.    So 
the  celebrated  conjuror,  Bosco,  seemed 
even  to  those  who  were  closely  watching 
him  within  a  very  short  distance,  to  con- 
vert a  living  hare  into  two  living  rab- 
bits ;  the  movements  by  which  he  made 
the  exchange  from  a  bag  behind  him, 
being  so  extraordinarily  rapid  as  to  elude 
the  observation  of  the  bystanders,  whose 
attention  he  fixed  (the  great  secret  alike 
of  conjurors  and  professional '  mediums ') 
upon  something  else.    And  I  conclude 
therefore,  as  I  began,  with  the  affirma- 
tion that  we  have  a  right  to  reject  the 
testimony  of  the  most  truthful  and  hon- 
est witnesses,  as  to  asserted  phenomena 
which  are  as  much  opposed  to  the  '  Laws 
of  Nature '  as  the  transport  of  a  human 
being  through  the  air,  or  the  conversion 
of  a  hare  into  two  rabbits ;  until  the  facts 
of   the  case  shall   have  been  so  thor* 
oughly  sifted  by  the  investigation    of 
'  sceptical  experts,'  as  to  present  an  irre* 
sistible  claim  on  our  belief.     In  every 
case  within  my  knowledge  in  which  such 
investigation  has  been  made,  its  fallacies 
have  become  apparent ;  and  when,  there- 
fore, I  receive  narratives  from  persons 
quite  credible  as  to  ordinary  matters,  as 
to  extraordinary  occurrences  which  have 
taken  place  within  their  knowledge,  I 
think  myself  justified   in  telling  them 
plainly  that  their  conviction  cannot  gov- 
ern my  belief,  because  both  theory  and 
experience  have  led  me  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  no  amount  of  testimony  is  good 
for  anything  which  is  given  by  persons 
'  possessed  *  with  a  '  dominant  idea  '  in 
regard  to  the  subject  of  it. 

As  I  wrote  twenty-three  years 
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In  all  ages  the  possesnion  of  men's  minds 
by  dominant  ideas  has  been  most  complete 
when  these  ideas  have  been  religions  [aberra- 
tions. The  origin  of  such  aberrations  has 
uniformly  lain  in  the  preference  given  to  the 
feelings  over  the  judgment,  in  the  inordinate 
indulgence  of  emotional  excitement,  without 
adequate  control  on  the  part  of  the  rational 
will.  Those  who  are  thus  affected  place  them- 
selves beyond  the  pale  of  any  appeals  to  their 
reasoning  faculty,  and  lead  others  into  the 
same  position.  They  are  no  more  to  be  argued 
with  than  are  insane  patients.  They  cannot 
accept  any  proposition  which  they  fancy  to 
be  in  the  least  inconsistent  with  their  pre- 
possessions ;  and  the   evidence  of  their  own 


feelings  is  to    them    the    highest    attainable 
truth.* 

t 

Many  of  the  victims  of  these  delusions 
have  become  the  subjects  of  actual  In- 
sanity ;  which  has  been  attributed  by 
believers  to  *  a  spirit  having  entered  in 
and  taken  possession.'  What  kind  of 
*  spirits  *  they  are  which  thus  take  posses- 
sion of  credulous  and  excitable  minds,  I 
hope  that  I  have  now  made  sufficiently 
plain  : — they  are  Dominant  Ideas. — Fra- 
set's  Magazine. 

*  Quarterly  Review^  October  1853. 
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The  artist  and  lover  of  the  pictur- 
esque, in  which  sense  only  I  can  speak, 
must  find  pleasure,  even  in  winter,  on 
the  shores  of  the  Bosphorus,  and  so 
much  the  more  so  naturally  when  as  now 
they  form  the  stage  on  which  a  great 
historical  drama  is  in  course  of  action. 
The  first  and  tragic  part  has  not  long 
been  over,  the  second  was  last  Christmas 
about  to  begin ;  while  for  the  third  the 
curtain  may  rise  at  any  moment.  In 
truth  I  cannot  say  that  the  raptures  of 
Anastasius — immortalised  though  they 
are  by  a  place  in  the  Vade  Mecum  of  the 
British  tourist — appear  to  me  fully  justi- 
fied ;  but,  then,  he  was  an  adventurer 
and  a  subject  of  Turkey,  no  less  than  a 
clever  Greekling.  To  his  eyes  the  chief 
city  of  the  Empire  would  naturally  swell 
in  proportion  to  his  own  self-conceit : 
for  the  greater  the  subject  the  greater 
must  be  the  glory  of  the  ruler  :  while  to 
his  mind,  the  domes  of  Stamboul  might 
well  glitter  with  gold,  and  the  waters  of 
the  Strait  run  in  a  silver  tide,  when  he 
hoped  to  find  even  the  streets  of  Galata 
paved  with  those  precious  metals. 

Most  people  approach  Constantinople 
from  the  Dardanelles  and  the  Sea  of 
Marmora  ;  partly  from  a  natural  wish  to 
steam  through  the  romantic  channels  of 
the  Isles  of  Greece,  partly  because  they 
imagine  that  the  road  which  does  not 
overshoot  its  mark  must  be  the  shortest ; 
but  if  they  would  be  content  to  make  for 
the  Black  Sea  at  Varna  and  then  come 
back  again,  they  would  in  fact  reach 
their  goal  in  little  more  than  half  the 
time ;  and  would  find,  moreover,  that 
what  they  had  lost  in  romance  they  had 


gained  in  comfort  by  avoiding  some 
eight-and-forty  hours  of  capricious  sea ; 
which,  all  isle-bespangled  as  it  is,  is  apt 
to  have  in  December  or  January  some 
disturbing  effects.  The  arrival  from  the 
east  is  greatly  more  imposing  than  that 
from  the  west,  and  has  all  the  advan- 
tage, to  use  a  commonplace  illustration, 
that  has  the  gradual  approach  by  a 
handsome  lodge  and  noble  avenue  to 
some  country  mansion,  over  the  sudden 
turning  into  its  courtyard  from  the  pub- 
lic highway.  Tall  mountains  rise  as 
sentries  on  either  side  of  the  first  open- 
ing to  the  Bosphorus,  and  others  behind 
them  force  the  blue  waters  of  the  Strait 
to  make  a  series  of  bold  curves  which 
form  in  appearance  as  many  land-locked 
lakes.  In  the  largest  of  these,  at  Buyuk- 
der6,  lies  at  anchor  the  Turkish  ironclad 
fleet  round  the  Massoudieh^  the  grand- 
looking  flag-ship  of  Admiral  Hobart 
Pacha.  Even  before  reaching  that  bay 
a  few  hamlets  have  caught  the  sunbeams 
on  their  yellow  walls  and  red-tiled  roofs, 
while  from  each  at  least  one  minaret  has 
shot  up  its  slender  white  spire  against 
the  mountain-side.  But  from  Buyukdere 
some  ten  miles  onward  to  the  city  there 
is  a  continual  succession  of  buildings, 
either  palaces  on  the  water's  edge  with 
wide  slopes  of  garden  behind  them,  or 
villages  clustering  in  every  nook  of  the 
steep  shores  both  of  Europe  and  Asia. 
At  this  season  the  hills  are  brown  and 
bare,  but  in  the  gardens  many  cypresses 
and  stone  pines  give  the  requisite  warmth 
of  color.  No  doubt  the  palaces  are 
nearly  all  more  or  less  Frenchified,  but 
the  smaller  houses  are  still  mostly  of 
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wood  painted  yellow  or  brown,  with  bay 
windows,  bright  roofs,  and  broad  over- 
hanging eaves ;  not  unlike  the  cottages 
of  Switzerland,  if  the  constant  neighbor- 
hood of  a  minaret  did  not  banish  any 
but  Oriental  comparisons.  So  much  has 
been  written  about  Turkey  during  the 
last  few  months  that  the  Bosphorus  is 
nearly  as  familiar  as  the  Thames,  and  I 
will  not  repeat  an  old  story  further  than 
seems  necessary  to  paint  broadly  this 
most  striking  spectacle  of  a  vast  street 
of  water  sweeping  on  for  miles  with  many 
a  graceful  bend  through  an  almost  un- 
broken suburb.  It  is  tnie  that  half  the 
great  houses  are  duplicates.  Your  Turk- 
ish magnate  likes  elbow-room,  and,  from 
the  Sultan  downwards,  possesses  as  many 
palaces  as  he  can  by  any  means  contrive 
to  buy  or  build.  The  European  resi- 
dents follow  suit,  when  rich  enough ; 
and  the  result  is  that  an  inquisitive 
stranger  who  comes,  as  the  writer  came, 
on  board  the  Varna  boat,  fancies  him- 
self back  among  old  nursery  friends,  and 
in  the  land  of  that  ubiquitous  Marquis 
of  Carabas.  But  when  every  allowance 
is  made  for  this  repetition  of  ownership, 
a  startling  residuum  of  population  and 
of  wealth  is  still  left.  No  wonder  that 
the  crowd  of  provincial  Turks,  who  had 
made  their  beds  on  deck,  rolled  up  their 
mattresses  ;  and  with  their  many-colored 
garments  somewhat  saddened  by  the  dis- 
comfort of  a  voyage,  collected  as  soon  as 
the  morning  broke  into  groups  to  watch 
the  scene  with  curiosity  and  pride.  For 
its  beauty  called  on  deck  also  a  highly- 
cultivated  Pacha,  who  was  received  with 
much  respect  on  coming  on  board  the 
night  before.  The  attention  to  him 
would,  no  doubt,  have  been  doubled, 
had  it  been  foreseen  that  three  months 
would  make  him  first  subject  of  the  Em- 
pire ;  and  the  unconcealed  exultation  of 
that  courteous  gentleman  with  the  close 
gray  beard  and  quick  glance  through  his 
double  gold  eyeglass,  who  spoke  French 
so  perfectly,  must,  now  that  he  is  Grand 
Vizier,  be  taken  as  a  factor  in  politics. 
He  pointed  out  the  apparent  signs  of 
wealth  and  prosperity  with  the  evidently- 
implied  question  trembling  on  his  lips, 
**  Is  this  the  look  of  a  man  sick  beyond 
recovery  ?"  With  Edhem  Pacha  as  a 
statesman  I  have  nothing  however  now 
to  do,  and  merely  take  an  artist's  liberty 


to  paint  him  in  the  foreground  of  my 
picture,  as  I  chanced  to  find  him. 

When  praising  the  Bosphorus  so  highly 
it  may  seem  a  contradiction  to  say  that 
on  the  whole  Constantinople,  even  from 
the  outside,  does  not  come  up  to  expec- 
tation. The  size  of  town  and  faubourgs 
is  enormous,  greatly  larger  than  their 
reputation,  and  by  approaching  from  the 
east  one  gets  the  full  effect  of  this ;  but 
the  hills  of  Stamboul  itself  are  sadly 
wanting  in  height :  after  the  steep  and 
mountainous  shore  of  the  Strait  it  is  a 
disappointment  to  see  the  long,  low, 
mere  swell  of  land  on  which  the  main 
city  rises,  and  of  which  the  outline,  if 
not  helped  by  numerous  domes  and  min- 
arets, would  be  very  tame  indeed.  Then 
the  Seraglio  Point  is  too  much  broken 
up  by  unconnected  lines  of  building  and 
straggling  rows  of  trees  to  form  a  well- 
marked  group;  while  the  far-famed 
Golden  Horn  is  disappointingly  smaller 
than  it  ought  to  be.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  crowd  of  shipping,  boats,  and  people 
is  marvellous. 

Perhaps  this  crowd  is,  altogether,  the 
most  striking  feature  of  the  place  both 
on  land  and  sea.  Of  course  the  traflSc 
is  really  nothing  compared  with  London 
or  Paris,  but  yet  both  these  capitab  seem 
empty  after  that  of  Turkey.  About 
half-past  ten  or  eleven  in  the  morning 
on  Monday,  which  is  about  the  busiest 
hour  of  the  busiest  day,  the  long  line  of 
the  Grande  Hue  de  Pera  and  the  chief 
streets  below  it,  all  round  from  Tophan6 
to  the  arsenal  at  Kassim  Pacha,  seem  to 
a  stranger  as  crowded  as  streets  can  be, 
until  he  has  to  fight  his  way  through  the 
shoulder-to-shoulder  mass  of  speculators 
in  front  of  the  Bourse  at  Galata,  and  the 
porters,  money-changers,  fish  and  fmit- 
sellers  between  that  and  the  bridge  lead- 
ing to  Stamboul.  Upon  this  bridge 
there  is  just  room  to  thread  your  way, 
and  not  more ;  while  in  all  but  the  back 
streets  of  Stamboul — although  it  is  a 
huge  town  with  numerous  great  open 
spaces — there  is  scarcely  walking  or  even 
standing  space.  So  much  for  peoplei 
but  to  them  must  be  added  carriages  not 
a  few,  horses  and  mules  innumerable, 
and  pretty  frequent  bullock  carts.  On 
one  side  of  the  way  a  train  of  recruits  is 
landing  from  the  Scutari  boat,  a  troop 
of  excursionists  from  the  Prince's  Islancb 
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in  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  or  a  party  of 
Greek  and  Levantine  merchants  coming 
to  business  from  their  lovely  homes  at 
Candilli  or  Ortakeui.  The  recruits  are 
tattered  and  travelwom ;  some  of  them 
have  evidently  marched  from  the  far  in- 
terior of  Asia  Minor  to  reach  the  rendez- 
vous ;  and  all  look  as  if  the  most  meagre 
fare,  both  as  to  quantity  and  quality,  had 
been  the  best  they  could  obtain.  They 
shuffle  off  in  uneven  file  towards  Galata ; 
but  it  is  surprising  how  contented  and 
alert  they  will  appear,  when  they  return 
a  few  hours  hence  equipped  and  armed 
as  soldiers,  and  on  their  way  to  barracks 
in  Stamboul.  From  the  opposite  side  of 
the  bridge  start  the  smaller  steamers 
which  ply  to  Eyoub  at  the  head  of  the 
Golden  Horn.  The  sea  is  everywhere 
of  great  depth,  and  men-cf-war  or  great 
passenger  vessels  lie  all  about  the  har- 
bor, while  smaller  merchant  ships  are 
ranged  in  endless  rows  along  the  shore ; 
every  vacant  space  of  water  is  dotted 
over  with  the  pretty  fanciful  caiques ; 
while  as  background  to  the  whole  the 
houses  are  piled  together  as  closely  as 
the  inhabitants.  On  the  hill  of  Galata 
they  rise  thickly — each  one  on,  seem- 
ingly, the  roof  of  that  below  it,  scarce 
leaving  room  for  the  gray  mass  of  the  old 
round  Genoese  tower,  which  marks  the 
point ;  while  Stamboul,  which  has  from 
the  distance  almost  a  level  outline,  is 
found  on  closer  view  to  be  broken  up 
into  numerous  valleys  and  heights,  on 
which  houses  and  mosques  jostle  each 
other  in  the  most  singular  confusion.  If 
the  throng  of  people  were  all  dressed 
alike  it  would  be  less  striking ;  if  it  were 
talkative,  like  that  of  Naples,  it  would 
be  far  more  bewildering,  for  the  lan- 
guages here  are  almost  as  various  as  are 
the  costumes.  The  fez  is  sufficiently 
general  to  give  a  red  flush  to  the  sea  of 
heads,  but  that  is  the  only  prevalent 
color.  The  European  coat  and  trousers 
are  common  enough  on  the  Pera  side,  but 
in  Stamboul  they  make  their  wearer  re- 
markable among  the  brown-braided  jack- 
ets and  pantaloons  of  the  hamals ;  the 
long  robes  and  white  or  green  turbans  of 
the  old  Turks,  of  the  Ulemas,  and  of  the 
large  and  restless  class  of  the  Softas ;  the 
dark  graceful  pelisses  of  the  dignified 
and  high-bred-looking  Persians;  the 
scarlet-jacketed  Croats,  or  much-em- 
broidered Albanians,  with  an  armory  of 


rusty  silver-mounted  weapons  in  their 
girdles ;  the  great  fur  bonnets  and  coarse 
leathern  tunics,  with  a  double  row  of 
cartridges  sown  on  either  breast  of  the 
Circassians;  the  flowing  gaberdines  of 
the  Jews ;  and  the  wild  garment  of  skins 
of  the  gipsies.  Women  are  plenty  enough, 
but  the  walkers  are  merely  blots  of  color 
without  feature  or  outline  in  their  shape- 
less wrappers  of  some  brilliant  silk,  and 
with  their  heads  bound  up  in  the  disfig- 
uring Yashmak  and  Feringhee.  A  short 
experience  teaches  one  the  different 
types  of  face  among  the  men ;  they  are 
as  various  as  their  garments,  and  as  each 
race  usually  lodges  apart,  it  is  easy  to 
study  any  particular  type  by  visiting  any 
one  quarter  of  the  town.  The  pure 
Turk  of  the  lower  orders  himself  is  fre- 
quently handsome  and  well  made,  and 
has  usually,  too,  a  contented  pleasing 
countenance ;  but  there  is  another  and 
most  disagreeable  type  of  Turkish  face, 
not  quite  uncommon,  and  which  bears  a 
look  not  less  cruel  than  cunning. 

Of  all  main  channels  of  communica- 
tion between  the  two  halves  of  a  great 
capital,  the  worst  I  have  seen  is  that 
crazy  bridge  of  boats  connected  by  un- 
even planking,  which  contrives,  as  by  a 
miracle,  to  support  the  monstrous  stream 
of  traffic  across  the  Golden  Horn.  There 
is  certainly  another  and  better  bridge 
near  the  arsenal  at  Tershane,  but  that 
has  been  ingeniously  contrived  so  as  to 
start  from  a  point  at  which  few  people 
arrive,  and  to  lead  where  not  one  wants 
to  go.  Thus  happily  situated  it  is  in 
good  repair,  but  desolate;  while  the 
other  is  as  populous  as  it  is  ruinous. 
Had  Turkey  the  same  care  that  other 
nations  have  to  put  the  best  foot  fore- 
most, she  would  avoid  giving  shocks  to 
each  stranger  at  the  outset.  She  would 
repave  the  streets  of  Constantinople  and 
would  replace  the  tottering  structure 
spoken  of  by  something  more  solid  than 
the  iron  wreck  alongside  it.  That  was 
soon  after  its  arrival  and  before  comple- 
tion run  into  by  a  man  of  war,  and  has 
since  remained  for  now  many  months  in 
melancholy  evidence  of  the  strength  of  a 
Turkish  ironclad  and  the  emptiness  of 
the  Ottoman  exchequer.  The  arsenal 
and  dockyard  are  higher  up  the  Horn, 
so  that  a  large  part  of  any  bridge  must 
be  movable :  but  constructive  engineers 
are  not  wanting  in  the  world  ;  while  the 
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^oll  of  many  thousand  daily  passengers 
ought,  if  properly  managed,  soon  to  pay 
the  cost.  Even  by  an  artist  the  fine 
dome  and  beautiful  minarets,  with  their 
triple  galleries,  of  the  Sultana  Valide 
Mosque  just  beyond,  would  be  more  ap- 
preciated if  they  could  be  approached  at 
less  danger  to  neck  and  ankles. 

A  charming  picture  is  this  Valid<^  from 
every  point  of  view.  Around  the  front, 
facing  the  end  of  the  bridge,  collected 
every  morning  a  crowd  of  costermongers 
(as  we  should  call  them  in  England), 
who  plied  a  busy  trade  at  the  foot  of  and 
upon  the  high  flight  of  marble  steps 
which  lead  to  the  recessed  and  shrouded 
entrance,  while  intending  worshippers 
purified  themselves  at  the  long  succes- 
sion of  small  fountains,  which  are  never 
absent  from  the  facade  of  a  mosque. 
On  another  front  is  a  courtyard,  and 
within  it  I  often  found  groups  of  peas- 
ants or  of  Tchinganees  encamped  under 
a  noble  arcade  lined  with  Persian  tile- 
work,  and  resting  its  particolored  arches 
upon  granite  and  porphyry  pillars.  To 
reach  the  back  a  quaint,  oblique  gateway 
must  be  passed,  leading  beneath  the 
covered  staircase  and  corridor  which 
provide  a  private  entrance  for  the  Com- 
mander of  the  Faithful,  and  issuing  out 
upon  a  considerable  space  surrounded 
by  the  various  buildings  of  the  priestly 
quarters,  and  full  from  dawn  to  sunset  of 
an  animated  fair.  A  hundred  kinds  of 
sweetmeat  or  fruit  are  displayed  on  a 
hundred  little  tables,  while  a  line  of 
moustached  and  turbaned  shoeblacks 
squat  under  the  wall  of  a  small  inclosed 
cemetery  and  earn  a  handsome  income 
by  their  hopeless  battle  with  the  mud  of 
Stamboul. 

A  crack  from  the  long  lash  of  a 
mounted  negro's  whip  warns  you  perhaps 
to  jump  aside,  and  stand  a  little  removed 
from  the  throng,  where  the  money- 
changers display  piles  of  medjidies  (a 
silver  coin  not  unlike,  in  size  or  value, 
our  old  crown  piece),  beshiliques  (be- 
tween a  shilling  and  a  franc),  and  bun- 
dles of  caime  and  mounds  of  copper  in 
their  little  glass-covered  tables,  while 
spectacled  scribes  are  ready  with  pen 
and  ink-horn  to  register  a  bargain  or  in- 
dite a  love-letter.  This  impatient  cava- 
lier, with  braided  uniform,  high  jack- 
boots and  mighty  spurs,  with  pistols  in 
his  belt,  and  a  truculent  sabre  clattering 


by  his  side,  turns  out  to  be  the  cavass  of 
an  ambassadress  on  her  way  to  the  Great 
Bazaar,  so  you  may  avail  yourself  of  the 
channel  made  in  the  crowd  to  avoid  that 
grave  and  handsome  Persian,  who  might 
for  dignity  be  the  Shah  himself,  but  is 
only  a  small  merchant  anxious  to  sell  the 
rug  he  carries  gracefully  draped  over  one 
shoulder,  and  pick  your  way  up  the 
crooked  climbing  street  of  Mahmoud 
Pacha.  Alas  !  the  Great  Bazaar  dispels 
another  illusion  !  and  is  not  the  scene  of 
mysterious  and  seductive  splendors  that 
fancy  and  the  Arabian  Nights  have 
painted  it !  It  is  nothing  but  a  most  ex- 
tensive labyrinth  of  vaulted  not  lofty 
passages,  very  badly  lit  from  round  win- 
dows in  the  roof  and  lined  with  misera- 
ble little  shops.  No  doubt  every  con- 
ceivable article  is  to  be  found  there,  from 
the  revolver  of  the  newest  American 
fashion,  the  cretonne  chintz  of  the  latest 
pattern,  or  the  most  gaudy  piece  of  Man- 
chester cotton  stuff  to  the  scimitar  of 
Saladin,  the  prayer-carpet  of  Eyoub,  or 
the  richly-embroidered  towel  on  which 
Suleiman  the  Magnificent  condescended 
to  dry  his  hands  :  but  the  incessant  pur- 
suit of  Jew  commissionaires  and  the 
solicitations  of  Greek  or  Armenian  mer- 
chants are  so  bewildering  that  escape  at 
the  other  end  is  welcome  through  the 
loftier  arcade  of  the  old  Bezestein. 

The  finest  situation  in  Stamboul  is  oc- 
cupied by  the  Seraskierat,  or  war  office, 
and  it  is  worth  scaling  the  winding  stair 
to  the  summit  of  the  tower  here  in  order 
to  study  the  panorama  of  the  far-stretch- 
ing masses  of  building.  On  one  side 
they  run  for  three  or  four  miles  along 
the  Sea  of  Marmora,  while  on  others  they 
surround  the  Golden  Horn,  and  line  both 
sides  of  the  Bosphorus  as  far  as  the  eye 
can  reach.  Close  under  you  is  the  Pig- 
eon Mosque  of  which  the  picturesque 
courtyard  is  almost  filled  by  the  enor- 
mous flock  of  those  birds  which  have  re- 
sulted from  Sultan  Bajazet's  care,  and 
are  maintained  under  a  spedal  provision 
of  his  will.  This  mosque  occupies  one 
side  of  a  large  irregular  square,  and  this 
square,  on  the  day  when  I  first  saw  it, 
was  so  encumbered  with  numerous  flocks 
of  sheep,  and  would-be  buyers,  that  a 
calvacade  had  much  difficulty  in  making 
its  way  up  to  the  great  gate  of  the  Sera- 
skierat, which  Abdul  Aziz  built  in  that 
bastard  Franco  Moorish  style  which  he 
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seems  to  have  established  as  the  national 
architecture  of  Turkey.  Through  the 
crowd  at  last  it  came,  and  the  soldiers 
who  accompanied  the  carriage  would 
have  proclaimed  his  dignity,  even  if  I 
had  not  recognised  the  face  of  Midhat 
Pacha,  then  only  Grand  Vizier  of  a  few 
days  old.  Midhat's  following  was  of 
course  larger  than  that  of  any  other  min- 
ister, but  all  the  great  Pachas  have  a  cer- 
tain retinue,  and  to  accommodate  these 
retainers  the  ground  floor  of  the  Konaks, 
or  large  town  houses,  consists  of  a  cov- 
ered court  with  a  wide  staircase  at  one 
end  leading  up  to  the  dwelling-rooms 
above.  These  are  arranged  and  fur- 
nished much  as  in  France,  except  that 
there  are  more  divans  and  fewer  tables. 
Great  dinners,  too,  are  apt  to  be  disap- 
pointingly like  a  Western  banquet;  at 
one  oddly  enough  the  chief  novelty  was 
a  pretty  little  girl  who  peeped  round  the 
dining-room  door,  and  mixed  shyly  with 
the  guests  afterwards ;  while  one  alone 
of  a  dozen  Ottoman  gentlemen,  sat  with 
foot  tucked  under  him  on  his  arm- 
chair, and  smoked  the  bubbling  narghileh 
of  tradition.  Mahmoud  Damat  Pacha  is 
in  the  prime  of  life,  portly  and  hand- 
some, but  has  not  cared  to  acquire  either 
the  postures  or  the  language  of  any 
Frankish  nation. 

The  Turkish  Passover,  called  the 
Courban  Bairam,  or  Feast  of  Sacrifice, 
had  called  together  the  flocks  of  sheep, 
but  they  were  soon  dispersed,  most  of 
them  to  make  one  last  uncomfortable 
journey,  each  on  the  back  of  his  pur- 
chaser. Nothing  was  more  quaint  to  see 
than  the  unlucky  animals  with  iheir  fore- 
legs held  firmly  one  over  each  shoulder 
of  the  bearer,  so  that  their  poor  patient 
heads  nodded  gravely  above  the  red  fez 
or  green  turban.  Every  true  believer 
ought  properly  himself  to  buy  and  con- 
duct home  the  sheep,  which  must  be 
killed  that  night  by  his  own  hand  for  the 
atonement  of  the  household.  At  sunset 
cannon  announced  that  the  festival  had 
begun,  and  as  the  twilight  faded  into 
darkness  it  was  very  pretty  to  watch, 
gleam  brightly  one  after  another,  the 
lights  which  had  been  hung  out  from  the 
gallery  of  ever}'  minaret,  from  the  public 
buildings,  and  from  the  men-of-war  all 
about  the  harbor.  To  a  Christian  of 
course  there  was  some  profanation  in  the 
grand     ceremony    early    the    following 


morning  in  St.  Sophia;  but  when  the 
original  consecration  of  the  edifice  can 
be  forgotten  the  spectacle  of  these  great 
Mohammedan  festivals  is  little  less  im- 
posing than  the  services  of  Holy  Week 
at  Rome.  The  Sultan  and  all  his  minis- 
ters in  full  uniform ;  the  Scheik-ul-Islam 
and  a  vast  train  of  priests  in  splendid 
robes  are  there  with  a  countless  throng 
of  meaner  people,  to  fill  in  long  kneeling 
rows  the  spacious  floor  with  masses  of 
brilliant  color,  while  the  sunbeams  find 
entrance  through  the  numerous  though 
small  windows  of  the  great  dome,  and 
die  away  in  warm  masses  of  golden 
shadow,  which  reflect  the  tone  of  the 
paint  or  fresco  with  which  the  entire  in- 
terior is  covered.  The  exterior  of  St. 
Sophia  is  as  ugly  as  its  interior  is  impos- 
ing ;  and  the  purely  Turkish  mosque  of 
Sultan  Suleiman  is  scarcely  inferior  to  it 
within,  while  it  is  incomparably  more 
graceful  and  effective  without.  That  too 
is  in  good  repair,  being  the  only  not 
new  building  in  Constantinople  that  is 
so.  At  first  one  thinks  that  there  must 
have  been  a  time  when  the  Ottomans 
were  great  architects,  and  when  the 
whole  town  was  in  harmony  with  the 
many  fine  mosques,  the  numerous  and 
beautiful  fountains,  or  rather  kiosks  for 
water,  and  the  massive  stone-built  khans 
one  sees  on  every  side.  Longer  ac- 
quaintance, however,  with  the  disjointed 
effort  at  architectural  effect,  which  char- 
acterizes even  the  most  modem  streets 
of  the  city  makes  one  doubt  if  any  por- 
tion has  at  any  time  formed  a  harmoni- 
ous whole.  In  point  of  style,  the  old 
buildings  greatly  excel  the  new. 

In  this  city  of  contrasts  civilisation 
and  barbarism  go  hand  in  hand,  and  a 
line  of  tramway-cars,  which  have  a  spe- 
cial compartment  to  shield  veiled  women 
from  the  profaning  eye  of  man,  carries  a 
quantity  of  passengers  during  the  day  at 
Stamboul  through  streets  that  are  lit  at 
night  by  only  the  paper  lanterns  of  the 
few-and-far-between  passers-by.  It  is 
strange,  as  at  one  of  the  brilliant  balls  at 
the  Austrian  palace,  to  dance  to  the  ex- 
quisitely civilised  music  of  Vienna,  while 
an  Egyptian  Princess  holds  mysterious 
court — ^to  which  of  course  only  ladies 
are  admitted — behind  the  gauze  curtains 
of  a  gallery  above.  She  can  see  the  gay 
scene  below,  but  she  is  as  closely  shroud- 
ed from  the  public  eye  as  was  the  prophet 
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of  Khorassan.  Nor  is  the  assembly  ren- 
dered more  commonplace  by  the  splen- 
did blue  and  silver  uniforms  of  the  Hun- 
garian Count  Zichy's  private  hussars. 
At  Pera  a  subterranean  railway  saves  a 
weary  climb  up  hill,  but  the  gas  lamps 
are  very  few,  and  the  best  street  is  so 
narrow,  that  two  carriages  can  hardly 
pass — and  so  badly  paved,  that  a  sedan- 
chair  is  the  only  comfortable  convey- 
ance. In  this  street,  however,  are  all  the 
Embassy  palaces,  except  that  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  upon  its  execrable  pavement 
were  to  be  met,  so  full  was  Constantino- 
ple of  notabilities,  some  three  or  four  in 
an  ordinary  stroll.  You  could  scarcely 
miss,  and  would  not  fail  to  notice,  in 
particular,  one  sturdy  martial  man  with 
a  resolute,  restless  face,  and  ever-watch- 
ful eye.  General  Ignatieff  and  his  suffi- 
ciently numerous  colleagues  had  each 
his  little  court  of  secretaries  and  com- 
patriots. There  are  also  one  or  two 
wealthy  residents,  but  Turkish  aristoc- 
racy in  any  European  sense  there  is  none 
whatever,  and  can  be  none  under  the 
Mohammedan  view  of  domestic  life. 
Then  it  requires  to  be  an  Oriental  to 
understand  the  charms  of  kief,  or  the  art 
of  doing  absolutely  nothing ;  and  an  or- 
dinary man  misses  terribly  the  galleries, 
the  libraries,  the  theatres,  and  other  ad- 
vantages which  are  to  be  obtained  to 
some  extent  even  in  the  most  moderate 
Western  capital. 

i^ilsthetically  it  is  perhaps  agreeable  to 
find  that  a  great  city  still  exists  where 
sound  sense  and  economical  science  are 
not  likely  to  have  for  some  years  to  come 
the  same  highly  laudable,  but  somewhat 
tame,   pre-eminence   they   have    gained 


elsewhere.  It  is  certainly  pleasant  to 
find  that  one  of  the  prettiest  relics  of  the 
fanciful  stateliness  of  the  land  of  Alad- 
din is  also,  from  a  practical  point,  a  de- 
cided success.  No  more  fairy-like  scene 
can  be  imagined  than  the  state  proces- 
sion by  water  on  a  fine  morning,  of  the 
Sultan  to  the  Selamlik,  or  Friday-Pray- 
ers, at  some  mosque  of  his  choosing. 
No  more  fanciful  bark  can  be  conjured 
up  by  the  imagination  than  the  painted 
and  gilded  galley  which  bears  the  Khalif 
under  a  canopy  of  crimson  velvet,  looped 
back  with  golden  cords.  But  this  relic 
of  Haroun-al-Raschid  can  yet  beat  the 
latest  effort  of  modern  boat  construction, 
and  can  and  does,  with  nothing  but  its 
six-and- twenty  silk-clad  rowers,  leave  a 
steam-launch  going  at  full  speed  far  be- 
hind even  in  the  first  hundred  yards. 
Followed  by  six  or  seven  scarcely  less  gor- 
geous barks  with  the  sun  gleaming  on  the 
eagle  at  the  prow,  on  the  crescents  which 
crown  each  pinnacle  of  the  canopy,  and 
on  the  green  and  gold  robes  of  the  Alba- 
nian at  the  helm,  the  state  caique  glides 
over  the  water  as  majestically  as  it  does 
rapidly;  while  the  numerous  war-ships 
of  every  nation  round  dress  their  masts 
with  flags  and  man  their  yards.  Abdul 
Hamid  has  a  slight  figure,  but  a  shrewd 
as  well  as  commanding  expression,  in 
spite  of  the  look  of  ill-health  and  nerv- 
ousness on  his  pale,  somewhat  Armenian 
face,  with  its  long  features  and  close 
black  beard,  and  he  seems  to  wonder,  as 
he  bows  courteously,  whether  the  cannon 
fired  by  his  own  subjects,  or  the  honor 
paid  him  by  his  powerful  neighbors,  be- 
token the  most  lasting  respect. — Mac^ 
millan's  Magazine, 
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A  TELEGRAM  from  Rome  has  been 
going  the  round  of  the  daily  papers, 
which  has  not,  so  far  as  we  are  aware, 
been  contradicted,  though  neither  has  it 
been  confirmed,  while  on  the  other  hand 
it  has  formed  the  subject  of  comment  in 
various  quarters.  Yet  it  is  not  easy  to 
believe  that  the  Pope  has  seriously  con- 
templated reassembling  the  Vatican 
Council,  though  it  is  abundantly  intelli- 
gible that  the  Cardinals,  to  whom  His 
Holiness  is  said   to  have  referred  the 


question,  should  have  replied  that  such 
k  step  would  be  inopportune.  Pius  IX. 
indeed,  to  do  him  justice,  has  never 
lacked  the  courage  of  his  opinions,  and 
if  he  deemed  it  for  his  interest,  which  is 
identified  in  his  own  mind  with  the  in- 
terests of  the  Church,  that  the  suspendal 
Council  should  resume  its  sittings,  lio 
considerations  of  mundane  policy — still 
less  any  reclamations  on  the  ptrt  of  the 
much-enduring  episcopate  who  have 
suffered  so  many  things  at  his  hands  al- 
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ready — would  be  likely  to  restrain  him 
from  acting  in  the  matter.  But  the  one 
chief  reason  for  distrusting  the  accuracy 
of  the  report  is  that,  so  far  as  fallible 
human  judgment  may  presume  to  med- 
dle with  such  high  matters,  it  would  very 
clearly  be  not  at  all  for  the  interests 
which  Pius  IX.  has  at  heart  that  the 
Council  should  meet  again.  Whether  its 
meeting  originally  was  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  a  ques- 
tion which  has  been  asked,  and  some- 
what trenchantly  answered,  by  many  of 
her  most  distinguished  divines  during 
the  seven  years  that  have  elapsed  since 
the  too  famous  Vatican  decrees  were 
passed.  Into  that  inquiry  however  we 
need  not  enter  here.  From  the  Ultra- 
montane point  of  view,  which  is  that  of 
Pius  IX.  and  the  Curia,  the  Council  has 
on  the  whole  proved  a  success.  It  was 
summoned  for  a  very  special  and  definite 
purpose,  and  that  purpose  was  Eventually 
achieved.  We  do  not  of  course  forget 
that  of  the  many  grave  subjects  previ- 
ously announced  as  under  preparation  in 
the  various  preliminary  Committees  very 
few  were  ever  brought  into  debate  at  all. 
But  there  was  one  point  which  found  no 
place  in  the  official  programme,  and  was 
yet  declared  from  the  first  by  writers 
like  "  Janus"  who  knew  something  of 
what  was  going  on  behind  the  scenes  to 
be  the  supreme,  if  not  the  sole,  motive 
of  the  anxiety  of  the  dominant  party  at 
Rome  to  invoke  that  very  resource  of  a 
General  Council  which  the  traditional 
jealousy  of  Rome  has  taught  her  most 
studiously  to  evade.  They  were  de- 
nounced, vilified,  and  ridiculed  by  the 
organs  of  the  Curia,  but  the  event  proved 
they  were  right.  The  Council  was  con- 
voked to  proclaim  the  infallibility  of  the 
Pope,  and  was  prorogued  the  moment  it 
had  done  so.  But  inasmuch  as  the  dar- 
ling scheme  of  the  Jesuit  Camarilla  who 
ruled  the  Court  was  strenuously  resisted 
by  an  opposition  numerically  weak  but 
overwhelmingly  preponderant  in  moral 
and  intellectual  force,  the  business  which 
was  meant  to  have  been  settled  in  three 
weeks — as  the  Civiltct  Catiolica  had  im- 
prudently hinted — had  to  be  prolonged 
over  eight  months.  And  meanwhile  sev- 
eral Schemata  were  proposed,  changed, 
and  withdrawn,  to  occupy  the  time  and 
divert  attention  from  the  real  question 
at  issue.     The  Curia  triumphed  at  last, 


as  under  the  circumstances  was  inevita- 
ble, and  the  Jesuit  conductors  of  the 
Civilth^  as  "  Pomponio  Leto"  has  in- 
formed us,  offered  their  solemn  acknowl- 
edgments to  Archbishop  Manning  for 
his  conspicuous  services  in  the  attain- 
ment of  the  result.  So  far  therefore  as 
the  immediate  object  of  the  Council  was 
concerned,  the  end  was  gained,  though 
not  without  some  trouble,  and  the  entry 
of  the  Italian  troops  into  Rome  a  few 
weeks  afterwards  supplied  an  excellent 
excuse  for  not  resuming  the  interrupted 
sittings  after  the  summer  was  over. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  **  the  intrud- 
ing Government"  would  not  have  offered, 
as  it  had  in  fact  no  reason  or  right  to 
offer,  any  opposition  to  the  continuance 
of  the  Synod,  and,  if  we  remember  right- 
ly, express  assurances  to  this  effect  were 
given.  But  the  Court  of  Rome  had  no 
wish  for  its  continuance,  least  of  all  un- 
der the  altered  political  conditions  of  the 
case,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it 
judged  wisely,  for  more  reasons  than 
one.  As  the  force  of  those  reasons  is 
rather  increased  than  abated  since,  it 
may  be  worth  while  briefly  to  indicate 
why  the  Pope  and  his  advisers  did  not 
think  fit  to  reopen  the  Synod  then,  and 
are  still  less  likely  to  desire  it  now. 

The  infallibilist  dogma  was  carried,  not 
without  vigorous  and  very  damaging  op- 
position, and  has  been  received  through- 
out the  Roman  pale,  not  without  mur- 
murs in  some  quarters  and  open  protest 
in  others,  but  on  the  whole  with  a  kind 
of  sullen,  half -contemptuous  acqui- 
escence. This  was  the  utmost  that  the 
innovating  party  could  expect,  and  even 
this  measure  of  external  success  is  partly 
due  to  a  combination  of  favorable  acci- 
dents which  could  not  have  been  fore- 
seen. Among  these  favoring  circum- 
stances must  be  reckoned  first  the  occu- 
pation of  Rome,  which  could  not  fail,  for 
the  moment  at  least,  to  elicit  or  strength- 
en a  chivalrous  sentiment  of  loyalty  to 
the  spiritual  claims  of  the  pontifi  whose 
temporal  grandeur  had  suffered  so  rude 
a  shock.  That  feeling  was  further  in- 
tensified by  the  Franco-Prussian  war, 
ending  in  the  humiliation  of  '*  the  eldest 
daughter  of  the  Church"  by  a  Protestant 
Power,  and  at  once  breaking  the  neck  of 
the  French  opposition  to  Vaticanism, 
which  had  fought  under  German  leader- 
ship, by  enlisting  all  the  ardor  of  patri- 
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otic  sentiment  against  everything  Ger- 
man. Meanwhile  the  great  standard- 
bearer  of  the  French  opposition,  who 
towered  morally  and  intellectually  above 
his  fellows,  Mgr.  Darboy,  had  been  swept 
away  by  the  Commune,  to  the  hardly 
concealed  satisfaction  of  Rome  which 
breathed  more  freely  when  he  was  re- 
moved. But  the  impetus  and  main 
strength  of  the  opposing  forces  had  been 
derived  from  Germany,  where  almost  the 
entire  episcopate  had  committed  itself 
beforehand  to  a  rejection  of  the  new 
dogma  and  had  gone  to  Rome  pledged 
to  resist  it  to  the  last.  With  one  or  two 
exceptions  they  beat  a  speedy  and  igno- 
minious retreat  on  their  return  from  the 
Council,  and  one  of  them,  who  was  both 
publicly  and  personally  committed  to 
agreement  with  DoUinger  against  the 
dogma,  excommunicated  him  for  re- 
fusing to  accept  it.  That  they  lost  caste 
among  their  countrymen,  Catholic  as 
well  as  Protestant,  w?^  a  necessarj'  sequel 
of  such  conduct.  But  here  help  came  to 
the  Vatican  from  a  most  unexpected 
quarter.  It  pleased  Prince  Bismarck — 
whether,  as  he  himself  alleged,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  Council,  or  not — to  under- 
take a  crusade  against  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic bishops  and  clergy,  which  to  the  vast 
body  of  their  co-religionists  all  the  world 
over,  and  to  many  others  also,  had  all 
the  look  of  downright  persecution.  They 
were  challenged,  not  for  submitting  to 
the  Vatican  dogma,  but  for  maintaining 
what  they  had  always  been  accustomed 
to  regard,  before  just  as  well  as  after  the 
Council,  as  the  inalienable  rights  and 
liberties  of  their  Church.  Only  one 
course  was  open  to  them  as  ecclesiastics 
or  as  men  of  honor — to  resist  and  take 
the  consequences.  Some  half-dozen 
bishops  have  accordingly  been  fined,  im- 
prisoned, or  deprived  ;  and  several  hun- 
dred—  we  believe  over  a  thousand  — 
priests  have  incurred  similar  penalties. 
Whether  the  policy  embodied  in  theFalk 
laws  was  or  was  not  a  wise  and  just  pol- 
icy in  itself  is  not  the  point.  If  we  as- 
sume for  argument's  sake  that  it  has  all 
the  justification  which  its  promoters  claim 
for  it,  the  fact  remains  equally  certain 
that  no  greater  service  could  well  have 
been  rendered  to  the  cause  of  Vatican- 
ism than  this  opportune  rehabilitation  of 
he  German  Bishops.  The  bitterness  of 
lie  antagonism  provoked  by  the  Falk 


legislation  may  be  measured  by  the  start- 
ling news  recently  given  in  the  German 
papers,  that  an  alliance  offensive  and 
defensive  is  being  formed  between  the 
Catholics  and  the  Democratic  Socialists, 
who  can  have  hardly  a  single  idea  in 
common  beyond  hostility  to  the  existing 
State. 

Here  then  are  some  of  the  circum- 
stances which  have  conspired  to  bring 
about  so  wide  a  passive  acquiescence  in 
the  Vatican  dogma.  But  even  so  it 
would  hardly  have  escaped  keener  criti- 
cism, had  not  submission  or  indifference 
been  secured  by  the  latitude  of  interpre- 
tation virtually  tolerated.  From  the 
rigid  and  consistent  ultramontanism  of 
the  Dublin  -/?m^7£',  which  invests  all  the 
eighty  propositions  of  the  Syllabus .  and 
a  host  of  earlier  Papal  deqrees  on  all 
sorts  of  subjects  with  the  sanction  of  in- 
fallible authority,  to  the  very  dif!erent 
reading  of  the  decree  enounced  in  Dr. 
Newman's  Letter — not  to  speak  of  still 
laxer  interpretations  professed  without 
censure  in  less  influential  quarters — there 
is  a  very  long  interval  indeed.  And  Dr. 
Newman,  as  well  as  others,  has  suggested 
for  the  relief  of  troubled  consciences 
that,  although  the  obnoxious  dogma  can- 
not be  rescinded,  it  may  be  "  explained  " ; 
and  explanation  is  a  very  elastic  term. 
The  Pope  declared  on  some  public  occa- 
sion that  he  would  not  explain  it  himself, 
and  he  showed  his  discretion  by  saying; 
so  ;  otnne  ignotum  pro  mirifico^  or,  if  we 
may  be  allowed  to  coin  a  word  for  the 
occasion,  pro  mystificOy  and  the  mystery 
is  very  useful  in  so  perplexing  a  matter. 
But  if  the  Council  reassembled  now, 
these  advantages,  and  especially  the  last, 
might  be  entirely  or  partially  lost.  All 
the  old  disputes  and  heart-burnings 
would  revive,  and  attention  would  once 
more  be  directed  to  the  bishops  in  their 
conciliar  capacity,  so  to  speak,  and  not 
in  their  diocesan  attitude  at  home  to- 
wards their  own  or  neighboring  Govern- 
ments. Above  all  it  would  be  about 
equally  difficult  to  explain  the  decree  or 
to  leave  it  unexplained.  The  latter 
course  would  give  a  tacit  sanction  to  the 
great  variety  of  differing  and  almost  con- 
tradictory senses  in  which  it  is  now  ac- 
cepted as  falling  wuthin  the  range  of 
legitimate  speculation.  To  explain  would 
mean  either  to  give  an  express,  instead 
of  a  tacit,  sanction  to  this  laxity  of  inter- 
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pretation,  or  to  invite  fresh  opposition 
and  possibly  risk  another  schism  by 
tightening  the  bond.  We  may  be  sure 
that  Pius  IX.  would  never  consent  to  the 
first  plan,  and  there  is  probably  enough 
of  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent  in  his 
trusted  advisers,  if  not  in  himself — and 
he  does  not  lack  shrewdness — to  preclude 
the  second.  There  is  another  objection 
of  a  more  vulgar  and  prosaic  but  very 
practical  kind  to  the  reassembling  of  the 
Council  in  the  present  state  of  Rome. 
Readers  of  the  Letters  of  Quirinus  will 
not  require  to  be  reminded  how  very 
efficient  a  part  the  Papal  police  played 
in  the  subjugation  of  the  recalcitrant 
minority.  Thus,  to  take  but  a  few  exam* 
pies  which  could  easily  be  multiplied,  no 
member  of  the  opposition  was  allowed  to 
publish  a  line  in  Rome,  and  what  was 
printed  on  that  side  elsewhere  could  only 
be  smuggled  into  the  holy  city  by  some 
ingenious  evasion  of  the  established  reg- 
ulations. The  Giornale  di  Roma  plainly 
reminded  the  Bishops  that  they  were  lia- 
ble to  arrest,  and  could  not  leave  Rome 
without  permission.  The  whole  impres- 
sion of  a  work  ascribed  to  Ketteler  was 
seized  at  the  Post  Office ;  some  prelates 
were  threatened  with  imprisonment ;  and 
an  Armenian  Archbishop  with  his  secre- 
tary and  interpreter  was  actually  incar- 
cerated for  a  time  by  the  Inquisition,  in 
spite  of  his  appeal  to  the  protection  of 
the  Turkish  ambassador.  It  is  obvious 
that  with  the  loss  of  the  temporal  power 
this  means  of  controlling  the  action  of 
the  Council  is  at  an  end.  The  instru- 
ment which  in  Papal  Rome  required  a 
good  deal  of  manipulation  might  prove 
more  unruly  in  the  freer  atmosphere  of 
the  capital  of  Italy. 

Other  reasons  might  be  added,  but 
enough  has  perhaps  been  said  to  show 
the  extreme  improbability  of  the  rumor 
that  the  Pope  has  in  contemplation  the 
reopening  of  the  Vatican  Council.     That 


the  Synod  has  been  adjourned  and  not 
dissolved  is  no  doubt  a  remarkable  fact ; 
and  to  prelates  who,  like  the  late  Cardi- 
nal Vitelleschi,  regard  the  decrees  of 
1870  with  alarm  and  disgust  and  look 
anxiously  for  future  explanations  of  what 
cannot  decorously  be  repealed,  it  will 
naturally  seem  to  offer  a  providential 
opportunity  of  escape  from  a  serious  di- 
lemma, whenever  the  time  for  taking  ad- 
vantage of  it  shall  arrive.  But  they  will 
be  the  first  to  acknowledge  that  no  such 
opportunity  can  occur  during  the  life  of 
the  present  pontiff.  All  speculation  about 
the  person  or  policy  of  the  successor 
of  Pius  IX.  is  not  only  premature  but  pure 
guess-work.  There  are  no  adequate 
data  to  form  the  basis  of  even  plausible 
conjecture,  and  it  is  worse  than  idle  to 
waste  time  in  twisting  ropes  of  sand. 
What  may  pretty  safely  be  assumed  is 
that  a  Council  which  has  been  dragooned 
into  committing  moral  felo  de  se^  by  ab- 
dicating in  favor  of  the  Papacy  what 
were  supposed  to  be  the  exclusive  and 
inalienable  prerogatives  of  such  bodies, 
will  not  be  galvanized  into  a  second  and 
shadowy  existence  for  no  intelligible  ob- 
ject and  at  risk  of  serious  inconvenience, 
by  the  very  authorities  who  extorted  from 
it  this  confession  of  its  own  inherent  fu- 
tility. Indeed  a  later  telegram  only  two 
days  ago  reports  that,  in  consequence  of 
the  declaration  of  the  Sacred  College 
that  it  is  not  opportune  for  the  Council 
to  resume  its  labors,  "  the  Pope  has  dis- 
tributed for  study  the  questions  left  un- 
decided, with  a  view  to  determine  if  by 
his  proper  authority  he  can  solve  them." 
But  that  point  has  been  already  "  deter- 
mined **  by  the  Vatican  decree,  and  Pius 
IX.  is  the  last  person  living  likely  to  for- 
get it.  Whatever  questions  may  have 
been  left  unsolved,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
**  proper"  and  the  only  proper  authority 
for  solving  them  rests  with  the  infallible 
pontiff. — Saturday  Review, 
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The  old  question  of  the  relation  of 
Knowledge  and  Experience  is  generally 
thought  to  have  passed  into  a  new  phase 
in  recent  years.  Nobody  nowadays  seri- 
ously maintains  the  sensationalist  posi- 
New  Series.— Vol.  XXV.,  No.  5 


tion  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Even 
those  who  attach  most  value  to  Locke*s 
way  of  thinking  are  ready  to  scout  the 
notion  of  tabula  rasa,  and  to  allow  that 
the  old  supporters  of  innate  ideas^  native 
40 
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intuitions  or  whatever  else  they  were 
called)  had  a  real  insight  into  the  nature 
of  knowledge  as  manifested  by  every 
human  mind.  There  is  an  element  or 
factor  in  the  individual's  knowledge  that 
is  there  before  or,  at  all  events,  apart 
from  that  which  happens  to  come  to  him 
by  way  of  ordinary  experience. 

This  other  element  or  factor  is  now 
most  commonly  represented  as  an  inher- 
itance that  each  human  being  brings  into 
life  with  him.  The  inheritance  can  per- 
haps be  most  definitely  conceived  in 
terms  of  the  nervous  organisation  which, 
it  is  practically  certain,  is  involved  in  all 
mental  goings-on,  but  it  must  admit  of 
expression  in  terms  of  consciousness 
also.  We  are  to  understand  that  a  hu- 
man child  being  what  he  is — the  off- 
spring of  particular  parents,  of  a  partic- 
ular nation,  of  a  particular  race,  born  at 
a  particular  stage  in  the  race's  develop- 
ment— does  know  and  feel  and  will 
otherwise  than  he  would  if  all  or  any  of 
these  circumstances  were  different.  Nor 
does  this  apply  only  to  the  general  laws 
and  limits  of  his  knowing,  feeling  and 
willing  :  it  must  apply  also  to  his  simplest 
conscious  experience  of  any  sort.  An 
artist's  sense  of  color  or  sound  will  be 
something  different  from  a  costermon- 
ger's,  and  not  merely  because  of  a  differ- 
ence in  the  experience  they  have  had 
and  stored  up.  Their  sensible  experi- 
ence will  have  been  of  intrinsically  dif- 
ferent quality  from  the  beginning ;  and 
the  principle  of  heredity  must  contain 
the  explanation  of  such  differences,  if  it 
does  explain  the  general  uniformities  to 
which  intelligence  appears  to  be  subject 
in  all  minds  alike. 

Confining  attention,  however,  on  the 
present  occasion,  with  philosophers  in 
general,  to  the  uniformities  of  knowledge 
— such,  for  example,  as  the  reference  we 
all  make  of  sensible  qualities  to  a  sub- 
stance or  underlying  thing  in  which  they 
inhere,  or  the  conviction  we  have  that 
every  event  has  been  caused — I  cannot 
for  my  own  part  doubt  that  human 
beings  are  determined  by  inherited  con- 
stitutions (mental  or  nervous,  or  mental 
and  nervous)  to  interpret  and  order  their 
incidental  experience  in  a  certain  com- 
mon fashion.  In  the  absence  of  a  defi- 
nite mental  constitution,  which  must  be 
inherited  because  the  corresponding  ner- 
vous  organism  is  inherited,  there  is,  I 


think,  no  way  of  conceiving  how  human 
beings  come  by  the  knowledge  that  we 
seem  all  to  have  in  normal  circum- 
stances ;  as,  accordingly,  when  the  inher- 
itance is  plainly  abnormal, — for  instance, 
in  idiots — the  mode  or  amount  of  know- 
ledge is  clearly  different  from  what  it  is 
in  other  men.  At  the  same  time  it  does 
not  seem  possible  upon  this  line  to  get 
beyond  a  general  conviction  that  the 
way  of  men's  knowing  is  prescribed  for 
them  by  ancestral  conditions.  Or,  if  the 
attempt  is  made  to  determine  the  details 
of  our  intellectual  heritage,  it  seems  im- 
possible to  stop  and  not  fall  into  the  no- 
tion that  original  endowment  is  every- 
thing, and  a  man's  life-experience  little 
or  nothing,  towards  the  sum  of  his  know- 
ledge. The  latest  phase  of  modern  phi- 
losophic thought,  then,  becomes  hardly 
distinguishable  from  the  high  speculative 
doctrine  of  Leibniz — that  in  knowledge 
there  is,  properly  speaking,  no  acquisition 
at  all,  but  every  mind  (or  monad)  simply 
developes  into  activity  all  the  potency 
within  it,  not  really  affected  by  or  affect- 
ing any  other  mind  or  thing.  The  no- 
tion is  of  course  suicidal ;  for  how  can 
there  be,  on  the  whole,  a  progressive 
evolution  of  all,  except  there  be  action 
and  reaction  among  individuals,  as  the 
condition  of  working  up  to  higher  and 
higher  stages  of  being?  Nevertheless, 
it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  ten- 
dency of  recent  evolutionism  in  psychol- 
ogy is  to  reduce  to  a  minimum,  or  even 
crush  out,  the  influence  of  incidental 
experience  as  a  factor  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  individual's  knowledge. 
What  can  happen  to  the  individual  in 
his  little  life  seems  to  be  so  mere  a  trifle 
by  the  side  of  all  that  has  before  hap- 
pened for  him  through  the  ages  ! 

Once  recognise  a  more  or  less  con- 
stant h  priori  element  in  knowledge  as 
coming  by  way  of  inheritance,  and  what 
is  then  wanted  for  the  explanation  in  de- 
tail of  the  uniformity  that  appears  in  the 
knowledge  of  different  men  is  an  ade- 
quate conception  of  the  actual  life-expe- 
rience of  individuals.  It  is  truly  sur- 
prising how  meagre  and  artificial — arti- 
ficial in  the  sense  of  coming  short  of  the 
fulness  of  natural  fact — the  conception 
current  among  philosophers  has  been. 
Sensationalists  in  particular  were  con- 
cerned to  take  no  narrow  view  of  the 
case.    In  point  of  fact,  they  so  read 
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their  famous  formula  about  Sense  and 
Intellect  as  to  throw  away  a  cause  that 
in  itself  was  far  from  weak.  The  notion 
was  that  children  coming  into  the  world 
had  everything  to  do  and  find  out  for 
themselves.  The  world  was  there,  and 
the  little  creatures,  all  naked  without 
and  their  minds  like  a  sheet  of  white 
paper  within,  were  thrown  down  before 
it,  at  once  to  struggle  for  bodily  exist- 
ence and  to  take  on  mentally  what  im- 
press they  might  from  surrounding  things. 
If  they  managed  to  survive,  as  somehow 
they  generally  did,  they  were  found  after 
a  time  in  possession  of  a  certain  amount 
of  knowledge  about  the  world  and  them- 
selves ;  and  (most  remarkable !)  this 
knowledge,  though  it  might  be  limited, 
as  of  course  children's  knowledge  must 
be  expected  to  be,  was  yet  so  definite  in 
each  and  uniform  in  all,  that  it  had  only 
to  be  expressed  by  a  system  of  signs 
(which,  after  long  doing  without  them, 
men  had  somehow  agreed  to  use),  and 
the  children  were  turned  into  sociable 
creatures  with  whom  it  was  possible  to 
hold  rational  converse.  Now  it  is  not 
to  be  denied  that,  in  working  out  their 
theory,  the  Sensationalists  were  the  first 
to  determine  with  some  exactness  the 
elements  of  sensible  experience  involved 
in  many  of  our  most  important  cogni- 
tions, and  also  those  intellectual  laws  of  as- 
sociation under  which  these  elements  are 
ordered  or  fused  (as  the  case  may  be). 
But  it  cannot  be  allowed  that  they  gave 
anything  like  an  adequate  analysis  of 
knowledge  generally,  or,  in  particular, 
rendered  a  likely  account  of  the  way  in 
which  the  swarm  of  jostling  sensations 
and  other  strictly  subjective  experiences 
settled  down  and  were  transformed  into 
the  coherent  and  orderly  mental  repre- 
sentation of  boys  and  girls  beginning  to 
communicate  with  one  another  and  with 
their  parents  and  friends.  The  least 
consideration,  indeed,  might  have  re- 
vealed the  error  of  the  point  of  view. 
Children  are  as  little  left  to  work  out 
their  knowledge  for  themselves  as  to 
nurture  their  bodies.  If  thev  were  left 
to  struggle  alone  against  the  world  for 
bodily  life,  they  would  assuredly  perish. 
If  they  were  left  to  find  out  everything 
in  the  way  of  knowledge  by  themselves, 
they  might  (always  supposing  their  bod- 
ily life  sustained  for  the  first  year  or  two) 
come  to  combine  sensible   impressions 


for  the  guidance  of  muscular  acts ;  but 
they  would  not  be  the  rational  educable 
creatures  that  even  mudlarks,  living  the 
social  life,  are  at  the  age  of  three. 

*  The  social  life  ' — in  these  words  is  in- 
dicated the  grand  condition  of  intellect- 
ual development  which  the  older  psy- 
chologists are  far  more  to  be  condemned 
for  overlooking,  than  they  can  be  blamed 
for  not  anticipating  the  notion  of  hered- 
ity that  has  grown  out  of  the  biology  of 
the  present  century.  In  the  last  cen- 
tury, other  sciences  had  not  advanced 
far  enough  to  make  scientific  biology 
possible  ;  and  psychology,  in  as  far  as  it 
depends  on  true  biological  notions,  could 
not  but  suffer  accordingly.  But  in  the 
last  century,  as  at  other  times,  it  was 
sufficiently  plain  that  children,  in  being 
born  into  the  world,  are  born  into  society, 
and  are  under  overpowering  social  influ- 
ences, before  (if  one  may  so  speak)  they 
have  any  chance  of  being  their  proper 
selves.  To  say  nothing  of  the  bodily 
tendance  they  receive — though  this  is 
really  a  fundamental  condition  of  their 
ever  having  an  intellectual  development 
— let  it  be  considered  how  determinate 
their  experience  is  rendered  by  cir- 
cumstances or  the  will  of  those  about 
them.  For  long  months— such  are  the 
conditions  of  human  life  —  children 
are  confined  to  the  experience  of  but 
a  few  objects ;  and  even  these  they 
become  familiar  with  more  through  the 
direct  action  of  others,  carrying  them 
about,  than  through  initiative  of  their 
own.  Apparently  a  restriction,  this  first 
effect  of  the  social  relation  is,  in  truth, 
a  potent  factor  in  the  development  of 
knowledge.  It  supplies  the  best  condi- 
tions for  that  association  and  fusion  of 
impressions  on  the  different  senses  which 
in  some  form  must  unquestionably  be 
got  through  at  the  earliest  stage  of  intel- 
lectual growth.  Being  destined  to  enter 
into  a  fabric  of  general  knowledge,  the 
discrete  sense-impressions  received  by 
children  must  be  elaborated  in  quite  an- 
other way,  and  to  quite  another  extent, 
than  if,  as  in  animals,  they  were  merely 
to  be  used  for  the  guidance  of  immedi- 
ate action.  It  is  no  small  thing  for  chil- 
dren, that  the  range  of  their  early  expe- 
rience is  so  narrowed  as  to  give  them  a 
chance  of  becoming  perfectly  familiar 
with  all  the  details  of  it. 

It  is  not,  however,  till  a  stage  after  the 
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earliest — though  still  a  very  early  one — 
that  the  effect  of  social  conditions  upon 
the  intellectual  development  of  children 
becomes  most  marked.  Before  they  are 
themselves  able  to  speak  and  become 
full  social  factors,  they  begin  to  have  the 
benefit  of  the  spoken  language  that  holds 
a  society  together.  What  can  better  help 
a  child  to  identify  as  one  object  a  com- 
plex of  impressions  appearing  amid  ever- 
varying  circumstances,  than  hearing  it 
always  indicated  by  the  sound  of  the 
same  name  ?  The  first  business  of  chil- 
dren, before  they  rise  to  comprehensive 
knowledge,  is  to  have  a  definite  appre- 
hension of  objects  in  space ;  and  to  this 
they  are  helped  not  least  effectively  by 
the  fact  that  there  is  a  current  medium 
of  social  communication  about  things, 
the  advantage  of  which  is,  strictly  speak- 
ing, forced  upon  them.  Constraint  there 
is,  when  one  thinks  how  people  are  for 
ever  obtruding  names  upon  the  child's 
ear,  both  when  they  have  occasion  to 
speak  among  themselves,  and  when  they 
take  occasion  (as  some  are  always  found 
ready)  to  lavish  attention  upon  babies. 
And  though  it  may  well  be  doubted 
whether  children  always  relish  the  out- 
pourings of  social  tenderness  to  w^hich 
they  must  submit,  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion as  to  the  intellectual  advantages 
that,  even  through  suffering,  they  receive. 
Their  chief  end,  on  emerging  from  in- 
fancy with  their  little  stock  of  know- 
ledge, is  to  understand  and  be  under- 
stood by  others ;  and,  meanwhile,  they 
have  entered,  without  effort  of  their 
own,  into  possession  of  a  store  of  names 
adapted  to  all  the  exigencies  of  intelli- 
gent intercourse. 

But  this  is  only  the  first,  and  not  the 
chief,  intellectual  gain  that  accrues  to 
children  from  the  existence  of  ready- 
made  language.  Whatever  the  occasion 
may  have  been  that  first  called  into  play 
the  expressive  faculty  between  man  and 
man,  it  is  beyond  dispute  that  language 
is  required  mainly  for  purposes  of  gene- 
ral knowledge.  The  language  spoken 
by  a  race  of  men  is  an  accurate  index  to 
the  grade  of  intellectual  comprehension 
attained  by  that  race,  and  the  intellect- 
ual progress  of  the  race  may  be  traced 
in  the  gradual  development  of  its  speech. 
See,  then,  what  comes  to  the  opening 
mind  of  the  child  with  the  use  of  his 
mother-tongue.     The  words  and  senten- 


ces that  fall  upon  his  ear  and  are  soon 
upon  his  lips,  express  not  so  much  his 
subjective  experience,  as  the  common 
experience  of  his  kind  which  becomes, 
as  it  were,  an  objective  rule  or  measure 
to  which  his  shall  conform.     Why,  for 
example,  does  a  child  have  no  difficulty 
about  the  relation  of  substance  and  qual- 
ities that  has  given  philosophers  so  much 
trouble  ?  and  why  do  all  children  under- 
stand or  seem  to  understand   it   alike, 
whatever    their    experience    may    have 
been  ?    Why  ?  but  because  the  language 
put  into  their  mouths,  and  which  they 
must  e*en  use,  settles  the  point  for  them, 
one   and   all ;    involving,   as  it  does,  a 
metaphysical  theory  which,  whether  in 
itself  unexceptionable  or  not,  has  been 
found  serviceable  through  all  the  genera- 
lions  of  men.     Or,  to  take  that  other 
great   uniformity  or  law  of  knowledge 
which  has  become  so  prominent  in  phi- 
losophical speculation  since  the  time  of 
Leibnitz  and  Kant, — why  do  we  all  as- 
sume  that   every    event    must    have  a 
cause  ?     Let  it  be  granted — though  this 
is,  perhaps,  doubtful — that  all  men  do 
and  must  always  make  the  assumption. 
The  philosophical  difficulty  is  how  any 
human  mind  can  so  far  transcend  its  own 
limited  experience  as  to  make  an  asser- 
tion about  all  possible  experience  in  all 
times  and  places,  and  it  is  well  known 
how  it   has  been  met  by  the  opposite 
schools  :  those  at  one  extreme  declaring 
in  various  phrase  that  it  is  the  mind's 
nature,  before  all  experience,  so  to  inter- 
pret any  experience ;  and  those  at  the 
other  extreme  making  what  shift  they 
can  to  show  how  the  conviction  sprinss 
up  with,  or  is  developed  from,  the  indi- 
vidual's experience.     For  my  part,  I  can 
agree  with   neither.     I  cannot  go  with 
those  who  declare  that  no  amount  of  ex- 
perience, in  any  shape  or  form,  can  be 
the  ground  of  such  conviction  as  we  do, 
infact^  have  of  universal  causation.     But 
I  can  as  little  go  with  the  other  class  of 
thinkers,  when  they  suppose  that  a  con- 
viction like  that  is  left  to  the  individual 
to   acquire    by    private    experience  or 
effort.     Long  before  children  have  the 
least  occasion  to  try  what  they  can  do  in 
the  way  of  generalisation  upon  their  in- 
cidental  experiences,  it  is   sounded  in 
their  ears  that  things  in  the  world  are 
thus  and  thus ;  and  that  child  were  in- 
deed  a  prodigy  of  pure    reason  *  who^ 
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should  pause  and  gravely  determine  not 
to  take  on  the  yoke  of  social  opinion 
till  he  could  prove  it,  of  himself,  well 
founded.  He  does — he  must — accept 
what  he  is  told;  and  in  general  he  is 
only  too  glad  to  find  his  own  experience 
in  accordance  with  it.  And  if  to  this  it 
be  objected  that  children  cannot  ifhder- 
stand  the  generalities  they  hear  unless 
by  reason  of  native  principles  in  their 
intellectual  consciousness,  the  answer  is, 
that  they  do  not  by  any  means  begin  by 
understanding  them.  This  comes  only 
very  gradually  to  the  best  of  us,  and  to 
some  comes  hardly  at  alL 

On  the  whole,  then,  the  description  I 
would  give  of  our  early  progress  in 
knowledge — and  the  early  progress  is 
decisive  of  our  whole  manner  of  knowing 
till  the  end — is  something  like  this  :  that 
we  use  our  incidental,  by  which  I  mean 
our  natural  subjective,  experience  mainly 
to  decipher  and  verify  the  ready-made 
scheme  of  knowledge  that  is  given  to  us 
en  bloc  with  the  words  of  our  mother- 
tongue.  This  scheme  is  the  result  of  the 
thinking,  less  or  more  conscious,  and 
mainly  practical,  of  all  the  generations  of 
articulately  speaking  men,  passed  on  with 
gradual  increase  from  each  to  each. 
For  the  rest,  I  should  be  the  last  to 
deny,  having  before  asserted,  that  the 
part  we  are  intellectually  called  to  play 
is  predetermined  for  each  of  us  by  a  na- 
tive constitution  of  mind,  which,  on  one 
side,  assimilates  us  in  way  of  thinking  to 
all  other  men  of  our  race  and  time,  if 
also,  on  another  side,  it  marks  us  off 
from  all  other  men  and  contains  the 
deepest  ground  of  what  is  for  each  of  us 
our  proper  self.  But  I  desire  to  express 
the  opinion  that  there  is  no  explanation 
of  any  mind's  knowledge  from  this  posi- 
tion, even  when  account  is  taken  also 
of  all  the  modes  of  natural  experience 
noted  by  psychologists,  unless  there  is 
added,  over  and  above,  the  stupendous 
influence  of  social  conditions,  exercised 
mainly  through  language.  How  far 
would  his  native  mental  constitution 
(whether  regarded  as  an  inheritance  or 
not)  with  all  his  senses  and  all  his  natu- 
ral activities  carry  a  child  in  the  direc- 
tion of  knowledge,  supposing  him  to 
grow  up  face  to  face  with  nature  in  utter 
loneliness  ?  I  believe  it  would  need  an 
effort  which  none  of  us  can  so  far  ab- 
stract from  the  conditions  of  our  know- 


ledge as  to  be  able  fully  to  make — to 
conceive  how  insignificant  such  a  crea- 
ture's knowledge  would  be. 

It  should  be  understood  that  the  ques- 
tion raised  in  this  short  paper  (written 
originally  as  a  mere  thesis  for  discussion) 
is  a  strictly  psychological  one.  The  psy- 
chologist's concern  in  knowledge  is  to 
show  how  it  is  generated  in  the  mind. 
For  this,  he  must  carefully  analyse  know- 
ledge, as  it  appears  in  himself  and  oth- 
ers, so  as  to  have  insight  into  the  matter 
he  would  explain,  and  his  work  is  done 
when  he  then  shows  how  knowledge  arises 
in  each  of  us  naturally.  It  is  another 
and  very  different  question — what  know- 
ledge is  to  be  held  as  objectively  true  or 
valid  for  all  minds  alike.  When  is  my 
knowledge  such  that  I  may  claim  your 
assent  to  it  .^  To  answer  this  question, 
or,  in  other  words,  to  determine  the  con- 
ditions of  scientific  knowledge,  belongs 
to  philosophy  in  general  or  logic  in  par- 
ticular, and  remains  an  imperative  task 
after  any  amount  of  psychological  in- 
quiry. But  the  psychological  question, 
within  its  own  limits,  is  a  very  real  one, 
and  it  is  indeed  the  natural,  if  not  the 
necessary,  preliminary  to  the  other. 

Even  as  psychological,  however,  the 
question  is  here  in  various  ways  nar- 
rowed. It  is  a  question  referring  only 
to  knowledge,  to  the  exclusion  of  feeling 
and  willing,  and  to  knowledge  only  as  it 
appears  (naturally)  with  a  character  of 
uniformity  among  different  men.  The 
social  influence  insisted  upon  does  noth- 
ing to  explain  the  intellectual  idiosyn- 
crasies of  each  individual :  these,  if  ex- 
plicable at  all  in  their  variety,  must  be 
traced  to  special  inheritance  (as  suggest- 
ed above)  or  incidental  experience.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  plain  that  the  influ- 
ence extends  beyond  intelligence  proper 
to  the  other  great  mental  phases  of  feel- 
ing and  willing.  The  tendency  of  men 
to  feel  and  act  alike  is  indeed  even  more 
apparent  than  to  think  alike,  and  as- 
suredly has  its  explanation  not  least  from 
the  social  tie  which,  from  the  first,  is  as 
a  spell  upon  the  individual ;  though  here 
again,  it  may  be  remarked,  there  is  an 
ulterior  question — whether  the  feelings 
and  acts  naturally  excited  in  men,  from 
association  with  their  fellows,  are  justifi- 
able in  the  sight  of  philosophic  reason. 
The  effect  of  the  social  relation  on  the 
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menial  development  of  the  individual  is, 
I  repeat,  a  purely  natural  factor  for  the 
psychologist  to  reckon  with  ;  or,  at  least, 
it  is  so  in  the  first  instance,  however  it 
may  afterwards  seem,  on  evolutionist 
principles,  to  carry  its  justification  with 
it.  Yet  it  has  by  psychologists  generally 
been  quite  ignored. 

The  same  century  that  has  seen  the 
development  of  the  *  historical  sense '  has 
first  begun  to  comprehend  the  relation 
of  perfect  solidarity  subsisting  between 
the  individual  and  society,  and  for  a  very 
good  reason.  It  is,  in  fact,  but  one  con- 
ception differently  applied — when  the 
varied  life  or  history  of  a  nation  is  viewed 
as  growing  out  of  its  past,  and  when  the 
mental  life-history  of  individuals  is  seen 
to  be  determined  by  the  social  conditions 
and  traditions  into  the  midst  of  which 
they  are  born.  Nor  is  the  doctrine  of 
general  organic  evolution  itself,  tiie  latest 
outcome  of  thought  in  the  century,  aught 
but  a  more  extended  and  intenser  read- 
ing of  the  same  conception.  So  far  as 
concerns  the  social  relation  in  particular, 
it  may  truly  be  said  that  to  no  one  thinker 
or  school  of  thinkers  belongs  the  exclu- 
sive credit  of  having  grasped  its  import 
for  psychological  theory.  The  notion  of 
man  as  never  separable  (except  by  ab- 
straction) from  the  social  organism  has 
emerged  at  the  most  different  planes  of 
thought,  and  been  suggested  by  various 
lines  of  scientific  inquiry.  Yet  it  were 
almost  an  injustice  not  to  recognise  the 
peculiar  impressivcness  with  which  it  was 
proclaimed  by  Comte,  considering  where 
he  stands  between  those  who  went  before 
him  and  those  who  have  come  after.  If 
he  had  much  to  learn  in  the  matter  of 
psychological  analysis  from  the  *  ideolo- 
gists '  whom  his  soul  abhorred,  the  lesson 
contained  in  his  protest  against  their  in- 
dividualism has  in  turn  been  too  little 
or  too  slowly  regarded.  It  is  remarkable 
how  much  of  the  celebrated  English 
work  of  the  present  century  in  philoso- 
phy or  psychology  has  continued  to  be 
done  from  the  individualistic  point  of 
view.  Mill's  theory  of  knowledge,  for 
example,  greatly  as  it  is  in  advance  of 
Hume's  as  a  serious  constructive  effort, 
"s  yet  only  such  a  doctrine  (whether  of 
eryday  experience  or  of  organised  sci- 
re) as  Hume  himself  might  have  set 
I'th  a  hundred  years  ago,  had  he  been 
ally  minded,  as  he  at  first  professed,  to 


work  towards  a  positive  theory,  instead 
of  spending  his  strength  in  pricking  the 
bubbles  blown  by  dogmatic  metaphysi- 
cians. Professor  Bain's  psychological 
researches  have  been  almost  wholly  ana- 
lytic, in  the  manner  of  Hartley's :  of  ex- 
treme importance  as  such — witness,  in 
regard  to  the  very  question  of  the  sources 
of  knowledge,  his  discovery  (for  it  was 
hardly  less)  of  the  element  of  muscular 
activity  in  objective  perception — yet 
merely  adding  to  the  list  of  formal  fac- 
tors involved  in  a  complete  psychologi- 
cal construction.*  Mr.  Spencer,  it  is 
true,  has  always  looked  beyond  the  indi- 
vidual for  an  explanation  of  the  facts  of 
mental  life,  intellectual  or  other,  but  he 
has  concentrated  his  energy  as  a  psy- 
chologist on  the  elucidation  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  heredity.  It  is  only  in  more 
recent  psychological  works,  like  Mr. 
Lewes's,  or  as  yet  in  less  systematic  essays 
and  general  literature,  that  the  social  in- 
fluence of  man  on  man  is  forcing  its  way 
to  recognition  as  a  condition  second  to 
none  in  the  actual  process  of  mental  de- 
velopment. 

A  few  words  may  be  added,  before 
closing,  on  one  question  that  suggests 
itself.  How  does  the  recognition  of  so- 
cial infiuence  in  the  development  of  the 
individual's  knowledge  affect  the  position 
now  commonly  called  Experientialism  ? 
It  is  here  conceded,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
that  no  one's  knowledge  is  explicable 
from  his  individual  experience.  Al- 
though, of  course,  there  is  a  sense  in 
which  all  that  a  man  knows  must  have 
been  experienced  by  himself,  it  is  never- 
more true  that  it  depends  upon  the  indi- 
vidual as  such,  either  actively  or  pass- 
ively, what  his  knowledge  shall  be. 
Doubly,  as  we  have  seen,  is  he  beholden 
to  his  fellows.  He  comes  into  the  world 
what  he  is,  even  on  the  most  strictly  per- 
sonal side,  through  his  ancestors  having 
been  what  they  were  and  done  and  borne 
what  they  did  in  their  time.  And  no 
sooner  is  he  in  the  world  but  he  enten 


*  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  in  one 
of  his  most  characteristic  researches — ^his  doc- 
trine of  the  growth  of  Volition — Professor 
Bain  has  by  no  means  confined  himself  to  the 
analytic  attitude  ;  and  here  it  is  interesting  to 
observe  that  he  distinctly  posits  the  social  in- 
fluence as  a  factor  in  the  development,  when 
showing  how  volition  is  '  extended '  by  imiH* 
tion. 
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upon  the  heritage  of  social  traditions  in 
the  speech  and  ways  of  his  kind.  Not 
his  to  wrestle  by  himself  with  a  confused 
and  perplexing  experience,  if  haply  he 
may  attain  to  some  rude  construction  of 
a  world  not  too  unlike  that  of  other 
struggling  human  atoms.  His  task  at 
the  first  is  but  to  accommodate  his  expe- 
rience to  well-approved  working  rules 
supplied  from  without,  which  more  than 
anticipate  his  wants ;  nor  is  it  other  to 
the  last,  unless  he  be  one  of  the  few  in 
each  generation  who,  having  assimilated 
existing  knowledge,  are  moved  to  enlarge 
the  intellectual  horizon — to  pluck  up  the 
stakes  where  they  found  them  and  plant 
them  farther  out  for  others  slowly  to 
work  up  to.  The  experientialist  doc- 
trine thus  appears  wholly  at  fault  if  it 
means  (as  it  has  often  been  taken  by 
supporters  and  opponents  alike  to  mean) 
that  all  intellection  was  first  sensation  in 
the  individual,  or  even  (in  a  more  refined 
forni)  that  general  knowledge  is  elabo- 
rated afresh  by  each  of  us  from  our  own 
experience.  Neither  position  can  be 
maintained  in  psychology.  And  yet  it 
is  notorious  that  exactly  those  who  now 
urge  the  presence  of  such  d.  priori  and 
ab  exieriori  factors  in  the  individual's 
knowledge  as  are  here  contended  for, 
and  are  not  the  least  forward  to  make 
light  of  incidental  experience,  set  most 


store  by  the  teaching  of  the  older  experi- 
entialists,  and  would  affiliate  their  doc- 
trine upon  the  work,  such  as  it  was,  of 
Locke  and  Hume.  For  this  there  is  a 
deeper  reason  than  is  commonly  as- 
signed. It  is  common  to  say  that  inher- 
ited aptitudes  are,  after  all,  only  a  slower 
result  of  experience,  developed  in  the 
race  instead  of  the  individual ;  and  the 
like  may  be  said  still  more  evidently  of 
the  social  tradition  deposited  in  the 
growing  languages  of  mankind.  The 
real  bond,  however,  between  experien- 
tialists  at  the  present  day  and  those  of  an 
earlier  time  is  that  both  declare  experi- 
ence to  be  the  test  or  criterion  of  general 
knowledge,  let  its  origin  for  the  individ- 
ual be  what  it  may.  Experientialism  is, 
in  short,  a  philosophical  or  logical  theory, 
not  a  psychological  one.  The  fact  that 
the  pioneers  of  scientific  psychology  in 
the  last  century  were  experientialists  in 
their  philosophy  is  not  without  signifi- 
cance, but  the  two  spheres  of  inquiry 
should  not  therefore  be  confounded. 
One  may  be  Lockian  in  the  spirit  of 
one's  general  thinking,  without  allowing 
that  Locke  or  his  immediate  successors 
read  aright  the  facts  of  mental  develop- 
ment. It  is  as  a  philosophical  theory 
that  Experientialism  goes  on  steadily 
gaining  ground. —  The  Nitieteenth  Cen^ 
tury. 


♦  ♦  ♦ 
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Like  Mr.  Howells,  whose  portrait  ap- 
peared in  the  March  number  of  the 
magazine,  Mr.  Higginson  belongs  to  the 
younger  generation  of  American  authors, 
and  also  like  him  has  exercised  a  more 
or  less  decided  influence  upon  the  na- 
tional literary  taste.  As  an  essayist,  in 
which  capacity  he  has  made  the  greater 
part  of  his  reputation,  he  is  noted  for 
the  precision,  finish,  and  easy  elegance 
of  his  style,  and  for  that  cultured  amen- 
ity of  sentiment  and  manner  which  Mat- 
thew Arnold  has  characterized  as  "  sweet- 
ness and  light."  The  material  for  the 
following  brief  sketch  of  his  life  is  taken 
chiefly  from  the  new  edition  of  "  Apple- 
ton's  American  Cyclopaedia." 

Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson,  son 
of    Stephen  Higginson,  a  Boston  mer- 


chant and  philanthropist,  and  lineal  de- 
scendant of  the  famous  Francis  Higgin- 
son, was  born  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  on 
the  2  2d  of  December,  1823.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Harvard  College  in  1841  and  at 
the  Theological  School  of  Cambridge  in 
1847,  and  then  became  pastor  of  the 
"  First  Religious  Society"  at  Newbury- 
port.  In  1850  he  was  the  Freesoil  can-' 
didate  for  Congress,  but  was  defeated. 
His  anti-slavery  principles  being  distaste- 
ful to  a  portion  of  his  congregation,  he 
resigned  his  pastorate  in  1850,  and  two 
years  later  became  minister  of  a  "  Free 
Church"  at  Worcester.  He  took  an  ac- 
tive part  in  the  anti-slavery  agitation  of 
this  period,  and  in  1853  headed  an  at- 
tack on  the  Boston  court-house  for  the 
purpose  of  rescuing  Anthony  Burns,  a 
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fugitive  slave  then  in  custody  of  the 
United  States  marshal.  In  this  affair  he 
was  wounded  in  the  face  by  a  sabre-cut ; 
and  one  of  the  marshal's  men  having 
been  killed,  Higginson  was  indicted  for 
murder,  but  the  prosecution  failed  from 
a  flaw  in  the  indictment.  In  1856  he 
went  to  Kansas,  where  he  took  part  in 
the  military  struggle  of  the  free-State  set- 
tlers against  the  pro-slavery  invaders 
from  Missouri,  being  a  brigadier-gene- 
ral on  the  staff  of  **  Jim"  Lane. 

Previously  to  this,  in  1853,  he  had 
published  his  first  book,  a  compilation, 
in  conjunction  with  Samuel  Longfellow, 
of  poetry  for  the  seaside,  entitled  "  Tha- 
latta."  In  1858  he  retired  from  the  min- 
istry in  order  to  devote  himself  exclu- 
sively to  literature,  and  became  a  lead- 
ing contributor  to  the  Atlantic  Mcnthly^ 
in  the  pages  of  which  the  contents  of 
most  of  his  books  first  appeared.  Soon 
after  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  he  re- 
cruited several  companies  of  volunteers 
for  a  Massachusetts  regiment,  and  was 


commissioned  as  captain.  In  1862  he 
was  appointed  colonel  of  the  first  regi- 
ment of  South  Carolina  volunteers,  the 
first  black  regiment  mustered  into  the 
Federal  service.  He  served  with  them 
for  t\^o  years,  chiefly  in  South  CaroliDa 
and  Florida,  making  various  expeditions 
into  the  interior,  in  one  of  which  he  cap- 
tured Jacksonville,  Fla.  He  was  wound- 
ed in  August,  1863,  and  in  1864  hajd  to 
retire  from  the  service  in  consequence. 
He  then  took  up  his  residence  at  New- 
port, Rhode  Island,  and  has  since  been 
occupied  with  literary  pursuits  and  pub- 
lic lecturing.  The  list  of  his  works  pub- 
lished subsequently  to  the  one  already 
mentioned  comprises  *'  Outdoor  Papers  *' 
(1863);  "Harvard  Memorial  Biogra- 
phies" (1866);  "Malbone,  an  Oldport 
Romance"  (1869);  "Army  Life  in  a 
Black  Regiment"  (1870);  ''Atlantic 
Essays"  (1871);  and  "Oldport  Days" 
(1873).  Besides  these,  he  published  in 
1865  a  new  translation  of  Epictetus. 
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The  Papacy  and  the  Civil  Power.  By 
R.  W.  Thompson.  New  York  :  Harper  &* 
Bros. 

Mr.  Thompson  in  this  treatise  adopts  the 
same  stand-point  as  Mr.  Gladstone  in  his  re- 
cent pamphlets — namely,  that  of  the  states- 
man rather  than  of  the  theologian.  He  makes 
no  pretense  of  discussing  dogmas  or  religious 
doctrine,  but  confines  himself  almost  exclu- 
sively to  the  endeavor  to  prove  that  a  man 
can  not  be  at  the  same  time  a  good  Catholic 
and  a  good  citizen  of  a  state  which  has  incor- 
porated or  is  incorporating  into  its  constitu- 
tion and  laws  the  principles  of  modern  civili- 
zation, and  that  in  particular  he  cannot  be  a 
good  Catholic  in  the  papist  sense  and  a  loyal 
citizen  of  the  United  States.  His  method  of 
proof  lies  in  an  elaborate  and  detailed  com- 
parison of  the  doctrines  of  the  Syllabus,  of  re- 
cent encyclicals,  and  of  the  Vatican  Council, 
with  those  embodied  in  our  national  and  State 
constitutions  and  laws,  and  which  have  been 
for  two  centuries  the  very  breath  of  our  na- 
tional life.  The  antagonism  thus  developed 
is  certainly  of  the  most  radical  kind,  and  could 
hardly  be  stated  too  strongly  ;  and  lest  any 
one  should  imagine  that  the  antagonism  is 
merely  "  logical "  or  *'  theoretical,"  Mr. 
Thompson  proceeds  to  demonstrate  by  copi- 
ous citations  from  their  most  popular  and  au- 


thoritative periodicals  and  books  that  the  ex- 
tremest  papal  doctrines  are  being  taught  In 
their  most  uncompromising  form  and  with 
singular  energy  and  ability  by  substantially 
the  whole  Roman  Catholic  press  and  hier- 
archy of  the  United  States.  The  teaching, 
moreover,  is  by  no  means  of  a  theoretical  or 
transcendental  character,  but  is  directed  to 
pre-eminently  practical  ends  and  purposes — 
these  purposes  being  the  establishment  of  the 
absolute  supremacy  of  the  Pope  in  every 
department  in  which  he  may  declare  himself 
supreme,  and  the  discrediting  of  every  idee 
or  sentiment  which  American  Protestantf 
have  been  taught  to  venerate.  Throughout 
all  this  portion  of  his  argument,  which  is  the 
essential  feature  of  his  book,  Mr.  Thompson 
does  not  rely  upon  assertion  or  content  him- 
self with  giving  *'  the  substance"  of  the  doc- 
trine discussed,  but,  in  spite  of  the  great  ex- 
penditure of  space  which  it  involves,  cites  the 
actual  words.  He  presents  the  Catholic  pre- 
tensions as  they  are  formulated  by  the  chnrcfa'f 
best  authenticated  and  most  widely-accepted 
teachers,  so  that  there  can  be  no  just  ground 
for  accusations  of  misunderstanding,  unfiUr- 
ness,  or  misrepresentation. 

After  witnessing  the  pains  taken  in  point- 
ing out  and  defining  the  true  proportions  of 
the  danger  from  papal  pretensions,  one  natil- 
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rally  expects  the  author  to  indicate  some 
practical  remedy  ;  for  it  is  in  the  application 
of  remedies  to  perplexing  political  situations 
that  the  people  stand  in  greatest  need  of  in- 
struction. Here,  however,  Mr.  Thompson 
contents  himself  with  a  page  of  **  glittering 
generalities"  which  absolutely  tend  to  befog 
the  mind  which  by  aid  of  the  argument  has 
probably  been  groping  its  way  toward  a  con- 
clusion. An  astute  Jesuit  will  smile  to  him- 
self at  the  fervent  exhortation  to  the  people  to 
"  maintain  at  every  hazard  and  in  the  face  of 
all  consequences  their  right  to  enact  their  own 
laws,  to  preserve  their  own  constitutions,  and 
to  regulate  their  own  affairs  according  to  their 
own  sovereign  will,  and  without  foreign  dic- 
tation," knowing  as  he  does  that  long  before 
the  Roman  Catholics  secure  an  actual  major- 
ity of  the  voters,  they  can  establish  absolute 
sway  over  politicians  who  would  spend  their 
lives  in  assuring  the  people  that  the  way  to 
maintain  all  these  things  is  to  obey  the  benig- 
nant precepts  of  the  priesthood. 

The  real  remedy  lies  in  education,  and  our 
own  firm  conviction  is  that  this  remedy  can 
not  be  applied  too  soon  or  too  thoroughly. 
The  first  step  should  be  to  make  our  schools 
absolutely  secular,  so  as  to  afford  no  just 
ground  of  offense  to  any  sect  or  faction  ;  the 
next  step  should  be  to  establish  and  rigidly 
enforce  universal  compulsory  education  ;  and 
the  third  step  should  be  the  introduction  into 
the  curriculum  of  every  school  of  systematic 
though  simple  instruction  concerning  the 
fundamental  principles  that  underlie  our  gov- 
ernment and  society.  This,  of  course,  would 
not  be  sufficient  to  eradicate  the  evil,  but  it  is  as 
far  as  a  republican  government  can  go,  and  it 
would  do  much  to  dissipate  that  dense  mass 
of  ignorance  from  which  Roman  Catholicism 
draws  the  great  majority  of  its  recruits. 

Mr.  Thompson  deserves  praise  for  the  tem- 
per and  tone  of  his  exposition.  He  is  neither 
a  bigot  in  religion  nor  a  fanatic  in  politics, 
and  if  his  style  is  dry  and  sometimes  tedious, 
he  has  undoubtedly  presented  material  for 
earnest  thought  on  the  part  of  both  the  patriot 
and  the  scientific  student  of  politics. 

An  Introduction  to  Political  Economy. 
By  Arthur  Latham  Perry,  LL.D.  New 
York  :   Scribncr^  Armstrong  &*  Co, 

This  compact  and  instructive  little  treatise 
is  designed  primarily  for  use  as  a  text-book 
in  high-schools  and  academies,  and  the  au- 
thor believes  that  **  young  persons  of  ordinary 
intelligence  and  training,  who  have  reached 
the  age  of  fourteen  years,  will  find  no  difficulty 
in  mastering  every  point  in  its  pages."  No 
concession,  however,  is  made  to  what  are 
supposed   to  be   the   peculiar  needs  of    the 


school-room  ;  every  principle  is  expounded 
with  as  much  clearness  and  thoroughness 
and  exactitude  as  in  any  of  the  larger  treatises  ; 
and  the  foundations  of  the  science  are  laid  on 
such  a  basis  that  the  students  who  have  once 
mastered  them  as  here  presented  will  have 
nothing  to  unlearn,  but  will  only  need  now 
and  then  to  extend  their  knowledge  in  cer- 
tain directions  which  are  clearly  pointed  out. 
Professor  Perry  justly  observes  that  it  is  of 
"  no  advantage,  but  quite  the  reverse,  for  any 
young  person  to  gain  a  conception  of  a  sci- 
ence that  will  have  to  be  discarded  afterwards 
for  a  better  one,  or  to  lay,  in  the  interest  of 
ease  and  quickness,  temporary  foundations 
that  will  have  to  be  relaid  before  any  solid 
and  extended  superstructure  can  be  built 
upon  them  ;'*  and  his  book  is  elementar}-, 
not  in  the  sense  that  inevitable  difficulties  are 
either  ignored  or  obscured,  but  that  the  state- 
ment of  principles  is  simplified  and  clarified 
as  far  as  possible,  and  rendered  intelligible  by 
illustrations  drawn  from  those  recent  facts 
and  events  in  this  country'  and  in  Europe 
with  which  a  reader  or  student  is  necessarily 
most  familiar.  Mere  controversial  topics  are 
to  a  great  extent  avoided — the  debatable 
ground  of  the  science  is  appropriately  left  for  a 
later  and  more  detailed  survey  ;  and  the  au- 
thor confines  himself  to  giving  clear  and  ex- 
act ideas  of  the  principles  and  processes  which 
underlie  •'Value,"  "Production,"  "Com- 
merce," **  Money,"  "  Credit,"  and  "  Taxation." 
These  are  treated  with  satisfactory  fulness 
and  completeness,  and  the  single  chapter  on 
**  Value"  constructs  a  broad  highway  through 
the  densest  jungles  of  the  science. 

What  we  have  already  said  will  be  sufficient, 
perhaps,  to  indicate  that  the  book  will  prove 
useful  to  many  others  besides  youths  and  stu- 
dents. Such  **  grown-up "  readers  as  have 
neither  time  nor  disposition  for  more  volu- 
minous works  can  obtain  from  it  a  fair  and 
adequate  conception  of  what  political  econ- 
omy is  in  its  essence  ;  while  those  who  are 
already  familiar  with  its  literature  will  find 
here  a  convenient  summary  of  the  knowledge 
which  they  have  arduously  gathered  from 
many  sources. 

Tales  from  Two  Hemispheres.  By  Hjal- 
mar  Hjorth  Boyesen.  Boston  :  J,  R,  Osgooa 
6-  Co, 

The  difficulty  of  procuring  really  good  short 
stories  is  one  which  is  very  familiar  to  editors 
of  magazines,  and  presumably  also  to  their 
readers,  so  that  Mr.  Boyesen  will  doubt- 
less prove  an  especially  welcome  recruit  to 
American  letters.  Since  Bret  Harte's  earlier 
sketches,  we  have  had  nothing  better  than 
these  **  Tales  from  Two  Hemispheres,"  and  it 
is  difficult  to  say  in  what  respect  two  of  them 
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at  least,  "  The  Man  Who  Lost  His  Name"  and 
*'  A  Scientific  Vagabond,"  fail  of  being  mas- 
terpieces. They  are  artistic  in  purpose,  and 
finished  in  design  ;  the  characters  are  clearly 
individualized  and  easily  awaken  our  sympa- 
thies ;  the  accessories  are  appropriate  and 
sufficient  for  local  color,  but  not  obtrusive ; 
and  the  style  is  remarkably  pure  and  graceful 
— the  latter  fact  being  especially  noteworthy, 
as  Mr.  Boycsen  is  writing  an  alien  and  unfa- 
miliar language.  Three  of  the  six  stories 
which  the  volume  contains  have  their  scenes 
laid  in  Norway,  and  the  action  of  the  others 
occurs  partly  in  Norway  and  partly  in  this 
countr}^  most  of  the  leading  characters  in 
all  being  Norwegians.  In  less  skilful  hands 
this  mixture  of  heterogeneous  elements  would 
be  apt  to  produce  confusion  ;  but  Mr.Boyesen 
is  equally  at  home  in  depicting  the  scenery 
and  portraying  the  society  of  both  countries, 
and  he  uses  with  admirable  effect  the  contrast 
between  the  two  nationalities. 

One  feature  of  Mr.  Boyesen's  work  which 
perhaps  hardly  affords  legitimate  grounds  of 
praise  from  a  literary  point  of  view,  but 
which  nevertheless  predisposes  us  to  kind- 
ness, is  that  he  is  an  ardent  admirer  and  gen- 
erous critic  of  the  American  people,  as  well 
as  of  American  institutions.  He  burns  a 
subtle  incense  under  our  nostrils,  and,  in  par- 
ticular, is  so  enchanted  with  our  ladies  as  to 
forget  the  time-honored  foreign  practice  of  ob- 
jecting to  their  **  independent  ways.** 

The  Two  Americas;  An  Account  of  Sport 
and  Travel.  With  Notes  on  Men  and  Man- 
ners in  North  and  South  America.  By  Ma- 
jor Sir  Rose  Lambart  Price.  Illustrated. 
Philadelphia:  y.  B.  Lippincott  ^  Co, 

The  author  of  this  book  is  evidently  more 
at  home  with  rod  or  gun  than  with  the  pen, 
and  if  he  were  asked  his  candid  opinion, 
would  probably  say  that  the  life  of  a  sports- 
man  is  the  loftiest  and  most  enjoyable  to 
which  man  can  aspire.  His  travels  embraced 
a  voyage  across  the  Atlantic  in  one  of  Iler 
Majesty's  naval  vessels  via  the  Madeiras  and 
West  Indies  to  Rio  Janeiro,  a  long  cruise 
down  the  eastern  coast  of  South  America  and 
up  the  western  to  San  Diego,  and  a  number 
of  excursions  in  California,  Utah,  and  Ne- 
braska ;  but  the  record  is  little  more  than  a 
detailed  account  of  how  he  **shot"  game  and 
"  killed  "  fish  in  the  various  localities  visited, 
the  relative  attractiveness  of  each  place  being 
to  a  great  extent  gauged  by  the  opportunities 
which  it  afforded  for  this  pastime.  True,  Sir 
Rose  manages  to  convey  in  general  terms  his 
impression  of  society  and  cities,  and  he  in- 
dulges now  and  then  in  brief  political  disqui- 
sitions ;  but  his  descriptive  powers  are,  to  say 
the  least,  not   remarkably  striking,  and  his 


thoughts  about  politics  are  so  infantine  in 
their  simplicity  that  they  can  hardly  awaken 
other  than  a  smile,  while  he  himself  evidently 
regards  all  these  as  mere  asides  from  his 
serious  work  of  telling  us  how  and  where  he 
made  his  "  bags." 

In  spite  of  its  limitations,  however,  the  book 
takes  a  certain  interest  from  its  author's  char- 
acter, which  is  unmistakably  that  of  -a  frankf 
hearty,  unaffected  soldier.  He  would  prob- 
ably prove  more  agreeable  as  a  personal 
acquaintance  than  as  a  writer,  though  one 
would  doubtless  feel  toward  him  as  Charles 
Lamb  did  to  Crabbe  Robinson: — "Decent 
respect  shall  be  Crabbe  Robinson's,  but  short 
of  reverence.*' 

The  Heritage  of  Langdale.  By  Mrs.  Alex- 
ander, Author  of  "The  Wooing  O't,"  etc. 
Leisure  Hour  Series.      New  York  :  Htmy 

Holt  6*  Co, 

One  thing  at  least  is  clearly  proved  by  "The 
Heritage  of  Langdale,"  and  that  is  that  histor 
ical  romance  is  not  Mrs.  Alexander's  forte. 
The  scene  of  the  story  is  laid  at  the  beginning 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  great  pains 
have  evidently  been  taken  to  reproduce  the 
manners,  ideas,  customs,  and  modes  of  speech 
of  that  period  ;  but  there  is  an  utter  failure  to 
maintain  the  perspective,  so  to  call  it,  and 
there  is  no  genuinely  antique  flavor  to  the 
book,  in  spite  of  its  studiously  archaic  forms 
of  language.  Regarded  simply  as  a  narrative, 
the  story  is  not  without  merit,  though  some- 
what sensational  in  character,  and  it  exhibits 
Mrs.  Alexander's  skill  in  devising  interesting 
situations  and  enlisting  our  sympathies  in 
behalf  of  her  imaginar}'  persons  ;  but,  taken 
as  a  whole,  it  is  so  decidedly  inferior  to  the 
standard  established  by  her  previously  pub- 
lished works  that  it  should  suffice  to  warn 
her  against  a  repetition  of  the  mistake. 

The  Best  Reading.  A  Classified  Record  of 
Current  Literature.  Fourth  Revised  and 
Enlarged  Edition.  Edited  by  Frederic 
Bcecher  Perkins.  New  York  :  G.  P.  Put- 
nam*s  Sons. 

The  fact  that  this  work  has  passed  through 
fourteen  editions  since  1872,  and  has  been 
four  times  enlarged,  is  sufficient  evidence  of 
its  adaptation  to  a  widespread  want,  and  we 
can  testify  from  personal  experience  that  it  if 
not  less  useful  to  the  private  purchaser  of 
books  than  to  libraries  and  booksellers.  In 
its  present  edition  the  work  has  been  greatly 
improved.  The  list  of  topics  under  which  the 
books  are  classified  has  been  simplified  and 
enlarged  ;  many  titles  of  suitable  books  pre- 
viously omitted,  and  of  others  subsequently 
published  down  to  August,  1876,  have  been 
added  in  their  proper  places  ;  and  short  lists 
have  been  included  of  French,  German,  Span- 
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ish,  and  Italian  books,  *'with  the  intention 
of  pointing  out  cheap  editions  of  such  stand- 
ard writers  and  such  easy  and  amusing  in- 
troductory books  as  can  probably  be  procured 
at  any  time,  and  as  are  most  likely  to  be  use- 
ful to  students."  The  book  is  still  far 
from  being  a  complete  bibliography  even  of 
current  literature,  but  then  it  makes  no  claim 
to  be  considered  as  such,  aiming  only  to  fur- 
nish the  name  and  price  of  the  *'  principal 
good  books  that  can  be  got"  on  the  vari- 
ous topics  in  which  the  average  reader  will 
feel  interested. 
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Mr.  Ruskin  is  now  publishing  in  shilling 
parts  Sf.  Mark's  Rest :  **  the  history  of  Venice 
written  for  the  help  of  the  few  travellers  who 
still  care  for  her  monuments." 

M.  GusTAVE  Flauhert  has  in  the  press  four 
new  legends,  etc.,  two  of  which  are  borrowed 
from  antiquity,  and  two  from  modern  life. 
They  are  said  to  be  superior  to  all  his  later 
works. 

Professor  Luigi  Ferri,  who  fills  with  so 
much  distinction  the  Chair  of  Theoretical 
Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Rome,  is  at 
work,  it  is  said,  on  an  elaborate  criticism  of 
the  Scottish  school  of  metaphysics. 

M.  Michelet,  the  historian,  and  author  of 
*'  Priests,  Women,  and  Families,"  '*  La 
Femme,"  "L'Oiseau."  "  L'Insect,"  etc.,  has 
left  behind  him  a  voluminous  diary,  full  of 
personal  anecdotes  of  the  men  of  his  day. 
His  widow  is  engaged  in  preparing  the  MS. 
for  the  press. 

Mr.  Grote,  the  late  President  of  Univer- 
sity College,  bequeathed  a  sum  of  6,000/.  for 
the  endowment  of  the  Professorship  of  Phi- 
losophy of  Mind  and  Logic,  which  bequest 
was  to  be  received  by  the  college  on  the  death 
of  Mrs.  Grote.  That  lady,  however,  desiring 
that  the  endowment  should  be  made  available 
immediately,  has  handed  over  to  the  council 
of  the  college  a  cheque  for  6,000/. 

A  brochure,  entitled  "  The  Catholic  Press 
in  Europe  in  1877,"  has  just  appeared  in 
Wtirzburg,  and  gives  the  following  particulars 
as  to  the  number  of  Roman  Catholic  publica- 
tions in  the  German  empire:  Hesse  produces 
II,  with  75,500  subscribers;  Baden,  12,  with 
37,400  ;  Wlirtemberg,  11,  with  42,700  ;  Saxony, 
3,  with  2,000;  Bavaria,  54,  with  more  than 
380,000  ;  and  Prussia,  144,  with  at  least  500,000 
subscribers. 

Messrs.  Trubner  &  Co.  announce  an  **  Eng- 
lish and  Foreign  Philosophical  Library." 
Among  the  works  either  in  the  press  or  in  ac- 


tive preparation  are  *'  The  History  of  Material- 
ism," by  Professor  F.  A.  Lange,  translated  by 
Ernest  C.  Thomas;  and  "Outlines  of  the  His- 
tory of  Religion  to  the  Supremacy  of  the  Uni- 
versal Religions,"  by  Professor  C.  P.  Tiele, 
translated  from  the  Dutch. 

The  ingenious  writer  of  Mr.  Carlyle's  let- 
ter on  Mr.  Darwin  may  congratulate  himself 
on  having  successfully  mystified  no  less  a 
critic  than  Mr.  Ruskin,  who  does  not  seem  to 
have  noticed  the  semi-official  denial  of  its  au- 
thenticity which  appeared  in  the  papers  at  the 
time.  In  the  new  number  of  Fors  Clavigera 
Mr.  Ruskin  prefaces  it  with  the  remark  that 
**the  following  noble  letter  will  not  eventually 
be  among  the  least  important  of  the  writings 
of  my  Master." 

Ram  Das  Sen,  whose  essays  on  some  ot 
the  principal  poets  of  India  have  excited 
great  interest  among  Sanskrit  scholars,  has 
just  published  a  second  volume,  called  His^ 
tofical  Essays  {Aitihasika  Rohasayd),  They 
treat  on  various  subjects,  the  most  important 
being  **  The  Vedas,"  "  Buddhism,"  "  The  Pali 
Language  and  Literature."  "Jainism,"  "  The 
Era  of  Saiiv^hana,"  "The  Indian  Stage,"  etc. 
An  English  translation  of  these  essays,  or  of 
a  selection  from  them,  would  be  welcomed  by 
all  friends  of  Oriental  literature. 

Prof.  Paul  de  Lagarde,  of  G6ttingen,  is 
going  to  bring  out  a  revised  edition  of  R. 
Saadi3rah  Gaon's  Arabic  translation  of  Isaiah. 
This  translation  was  edited  from  the  unique 
MS.  of  the  Bodleian  Library,  by  Prof.  Paul  us, 
in  1791,  somewhat  incorrectly.  The  Paris 
Library  has  lately  acquired  another  MS.  ol 
this  translation,  written  in  Yemen.  It  is  more 
correct  and  fuller  than  the  Bodleian  MS. 
Prof.  Lagarde's  accurate  editions  of  texts  are 
well  known,  and  we  scarcely  need  state  that 
we  may  expect  from  him  a  final  correct  edition 
of  this  early  translation  of  Isaiah. 

According  to  the  Vasamap  Ujsdg,  at  the 
commencement  of  this  year  268  periodicals, 
or  an  increase  of  28  over  last  year,  were  ap- 
pearing in  the  Magyar  tongue.  Buda-Pesth 
maintains  128  of  these  publications,  139  are 
issued  in  provincial  towns  and  cities,  and  one 
is  published  abroad.  Only  17  dailies  and  26 
weeklies  are  devoted  to  politics,  non-political 
local  news  filling  the  pages  of  the  majority. 
Hungary  supports  also  146  foreign  journals, 
85  of  which  are  in  German,  42  in  Sclavonic, 
13  in  Romanish,  4  in  Italian,  i  in  Hebrew, 
and  I  in  French. 

Salomon  Hirzel,  the  publisher,  has  left 
the  whole  of  his.precious  collection  of  Goethe 
books  and  MSS.  to  the  Leipzig  University, 
upon  the  condition  that  it  be  kept  undivided 
and  be  exhibited  as  the  *'  Hirzel  Goethe  Li- 
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hizTy."  Its  importance  to  Goethe  students 
may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that,  amongst 
other  things,  it  contains  nearly  four  hundred 
original  MSS.,  besides  sixteen  quarto  volumes 
of  extracts  from  various  publications  concern- 
ing the  author  of  '*  Faust."  Hirzel  also  pos- 
sesses a  **  Zwingli  Library,"  which  he  has 
bequeathed  to  the  University  of  Strasbourg. 

Mr.  Trevelyan  accompanies  the  second 
edition  of  his  Li/e  of  Lord  Afacaulay  ytiih  a 
preface,  in  which  he  announces  that  he  has  been 
able  to  draw  upon  ''a  certain  quantity  of  sup- 
plementary matter"  which  has  been  furnished 
to  him  since  the  appearance  of  the  first  edi- 
tion. The  letters  which  he  has  received,  he 
tells  us,  bear  witness  to  the  wide  interest  with 
which  Lord  Macaulay  inspired  his  readers. 
**  It  is  not  too  much  to  say,"  he  says,  "that, 
in  several  instances,  a  misprint,  or  a  verbal 
error,  has  been  brought  to  my  notice  by  at 
least  fivc-and-tvventy  different  persons."  To 
another  class  of  criticism  he  has  been  unable 
to  defer. 

'*  I  have  frequently  been  told  by  reviewers  that  I  should 
*have  better  consulted  Macaulay 's  reputation,' or  *  done 
more  honor  to  Macaulay's  memory,'  if  I  had  omitted 
passages  in  the  letters  or  diaries  which  may  be  said 
to  bear  the  trace  of  intellectual  narrowness,  or  politi- 
cal and  religious  intolerance.  I  cannot  but  think  that 
stricture<i  of  this  nature  imply  a  serious  misconception  of 
the  biographer's  duty.  It  was  my  business  to  show  my 
uncle  as  he  was,  and  not  as  I  or  anyone  else  would  have 
had  him." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  reproof  is  just. 
Mr.  Trevelyan  has  done  more  for  his  uncle's 
fame  by  revealing  the  blemishes  in  his  char- 
acter, than  if  he  had  attempted  to  conceal 
them. 

SCIENCE   AND   ART. 

Astronomical  Oijservations  on  the  At- 
mosphere OF  THE  Rocky  Mountains.— Prof. 
Henry  Draper  has  taken  advantage  of  a  hunt- 
ing-excursion to  observe  the  effect  of  elevation 
on  the  transparency  and  steadiness  of  the  air, 
as  bearing  on  the  question  of  establishing  an 
observatory  at  a  great  height  above  the  sea,  an 
idea  which  suggested  Prof.  Piazzi  Smyth's  ex- 
pedition to  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe,  and  which 
was  further  carried  out  in  the  selection  of  a 
mountain  station  for  observing  the  solar 
eclipse  of  1871  in  Southern  India.  Prof.  Dra- 
per's experience  is  certainly  not  encouraging. 
At  Salt  Lake  City,  nearly  5,000  feet  above  the 
sea,  and  also  at  higher  elevations  on  the  Pa- 
cific railroad,  he  found  the  air  very  unsteady, 
and  the  twinkling  of  the  stars  very  trouble- 
some, while  on  inquiry  it  turned  out  that  on 
the  average  194  days  of  the  year  are  cloudy, 
though  the  rainfall  is  only  about  eighteen 
inches.  Other  places  at  higher  elevations  were 
equally  disappointing,   the   air,  though  very 


transparent,  being  very  tremulous,  with  the 
exception  of  one  station,  8,900  feet  above  the 
sea,  where  on  two  successive  nights  the  air 
was  remarkably  pure  and  tranquil,  though  the 
furious  wind  would  make  it  difficult  to  use  a 
large  telescope,  while  the  intense  cold  at  all 
these  elevated  stations  would  prove  a  great 
hindrance  to  effective  work.  In  any  case,  ob- 
servations could  only  be  carried  out  for  five 
months  of  the  year,  the  district  being  impassa- 
ble from  snow  during  the  months  from  Octo- 
ber to  May. 

Mr.  Crookes'  Radiometer. — Mr.  Crookes' 
last  accounts  of  experiments  with  his  radi- 
ometer are  full  of  interesting  detail.  By 
means  of  a  pendulum  vibrating  within  the 
glass  bulb  of  the  radiometer,  he  determined 
what  he  calls  the  "  viscosity"  of  the  impris- 
oned air.  The  rate  at  which  the  pendulum's 
vibrations  are  diminished  indicates  and  meas- 
ures this  viscosity.  While  the  air  in  the  bulb 
is  rarefied  to  such  a  point  that  the  vanes  re- 
volve, they  having  become  susceptible  to 
radiation,  there  is  scarcely  any  change  in  vis- 
cosity. When  the  air  is  still  further  rarefied, 
up  to  the  point  when  the  vanes  are  most  sus- 
ceptible, the  viscosity  is  somewhat  thoogfa 
not  greatly  diminished  ;  but  after  this,  if  the 
air  be  furthed  rarefied,  the  viscosity  JTalis  oif 
with  great  rapidity.  In  the  most  complete 
vacuum  attainable,  the  facility  with  which  the 
vanes  rotate  by  radiation  is  reduced  one-half; 
the  obstruction  to  the  vibration  of  the  pendu- 
lum is  reduced  to  a  twentieth.  In  this  ex- 
treme rarefaction  the  radiant  force  no  longer 
acts  suddenly ;  it  takes  time,  thereby  giving 
proof  that  it  acts  not  directly  but  indirectly. 
Mr.  Crookes  candidly  announces  his  adhe- 
sion to  the  generally  received  theory  of  the  ra- 
diometer in  the  following  explicit  words: 
"The  repulsion  from  radiation  is  due  to  an 
action  of  thermometric  heat  between  the  sur- 
face of  the  moving  body  and  the  case  of  the 
instrument,  through  the  intervention  of  the 
residual  gas." 

Preservation  of  Iron  from  Rust. — Pro- 
fessor Barff,  Professor  of  Chemistry  at  the 
Royal  Academy,  has  made  a  great  practical 
discovery.  He  has  discovered  how  to  treat 
iron  vessels  so  as  to  render  them  wholly  safe 
from  the  tendency  to  rust,  so  that  boilers,  if 
the  iron  of  which  they  are  made  had  beco 
thus  treated,  would  be  safe  against  the  cor- 
rosion caused  by  the  water;  and  cooking 
vessels  would  no  longer  need  either  to  bs 
made  of  copper  or  furnished  with  a  tin  lining; 
while  spades  and  rails,  and  iron  keels  and 
plates,  and  the  locomotives  on  our  lines,  and 
all  the  countless  iron  instruments  of  our 
modern  life,  would  be  safe  against  the  moit 
destructive  of  all   the  agencies  which  waste 
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them  away.  The  process  is  to  coat  the  iron 
with  the  magnetic  or  black  oxide  of  iron, 
which  is  not  only  incapable  of  rust,  but 
harder  than  the  iron  itself,  and  which  adheres 
to  the  iron  with  a  tenacity  greater  than  that 
with  which  the  various  strata  of  the  iron  ad- 
here together.  Professor  BarfF  subjects  the 
iron  to  superheated  steam  at  a  temperature  of 
from  500"  to  1200  Fahrenheit,  and  if  the  ex- 
posure is  continued  for  from  five  to  seven 
hours,  this  coating  will  be  fairly  formed  ;  and 
if  the  latter  temperature  be  secured,  it  will  ad- 
here so  closely  that  not  even  a  file  will  scrape 
it  off.  Professor  Barff  left  iron  vessels  thus 
treated  out  on  the  lawn  for  six  weeks  during 
the  late  rainy  weather,  and  when  brought  in 
they  were  as  bright  as  before  their  exposure. 
The  coating  does  not  affect  the  surface,  ex- 
cept by  turning  it  black.  If  the  surface  were 
rough  before,  it  will  be  rough  still  ;  and  if 
polished  before,  it  will  be  polished  still. 
Nor  in  case  the  magnetic  oxide  is  detached 
in  parts,  will  the  rust  which  then  begins  on 
the  exposed  iron,  spread  underneath  the 
magnetic  oxide.  On  the  contrary,  the  coat 
clings  so  close  that  though  the  rust  will  eat 
into  the  iron  at  any  exposed  part,  it  will  not 
extend  laterally  to  the  iron  still  coated  by  the 
magnetic  oxide. 

The  New  Star  of  1866. — After  the  disap- 
pearance  of  this  star  to  the  naked  eye,  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  watched  in  the  telescope 
by  only  two  observers,  SchOnfeld  and 
Schmidt.  The  latter  has  now  discussed  in 
the  Astronomische  Nachrichten  the  observa- 
tions which  he  has  made  pretty  continuously 
for  the  past  eleven  years,  tending  to  show 
that  there  has  been  a  decline  of  brightness 
from  the  second  to  the  tenth  magnitude,  at 
first  very  sudden,  and  then  more  and  more 
gradual,  till  in  the  last  year  or  two  it  has  be- 
come nearly  imperceptible.  During  the 
whole  period  there  have  been  fluctuations  of 
brightness  at  tolerably  regular  intervals  of 
ninety-four  days,  which  SchOnfeld  was  the 
first  to  point  out,  and  which  Schmidt  has  con- 
firmed from  the  whole  series  of  observations. 
While  these  changes  of  brightness  were  tak- 
ing place,  the  color  of  the  star  appears  to 
have  remained  pretty  constant,  being  pale 
yellow  as  long  as  it  could  be  distinguished 
with  certainty. 

The  Spirophore. — A  doctor  in  Paris  has 
invented  an  apparatus  which  he  calls  a  spiro- 
phore, to  be  employed  for  the  relief  of  per- 
sons suffering  from  asphyxia  or  suffocation. 
It  may  be  described  as  a  chamber  constructed 
of  zinc  :  in  this  chamber  the  patient  is  placed, 
but  his  head  remains  outside.  Air  is  then 
drawn  from  the  chamber  by  a  pump  ;  the 
patient's  lungs  expand  :  air  is  then  pumped 


into  the  cylinder,  and  the  lungs  contract ; 
and  this  operation  is  continued  at  intervals 
until  the  patient  recovers. 

The  Electrical  Conductivity  of  Water. 
— Many  determinations  have  been  made  ot 
the  electrical  conductivity  of  water.  The  re- 
sults differ  greatly,  Pouillet's  value,  for 
instance,  being  about  sixty  times  as  great  as 
that  obtained  by  Magnus.  Prof.  Kohlrausch 
has  recently  turned  his  attention  to  the  gene- 
ral subject  of  liquid  resistances,  and  in  the 
case  of  water  has  taken  the  utmost  care  that 
the  specimens  experimented  upon  should  be 
absolutely  pure,  being  satisfied  that  the  enor- 
mous differences  between  the  results  pre- 
viously obtained  were  due  to  impurities.  In 
order  to  prevent  polarisation-— one  of  the 
chief  difficulties  in  determining  the  resistance 
of  a  liquid — Prof.  Kohlrausch  employed  an 
arrangement  by  which  currents  alternately  in 
opposite  directions  could  be  passed  through 
the  water,  a  method  which  was  found  to  be 
entirely  successful.  During  the  measurement 
of  the  resistance  the  water  was  only  in  con- 
tact with  platinum,  being  contained  in  a 
platinum  spherical  basin,  which  served  as  one 
electrode.  The  other  electrode  consisted  of 
a  similar  spherical  platinum  surface,  which 
when  placed  within  the  first  could  be  made 
concentric  with  it.  The  water  was  placed  be- 
tween the  two  and  thus  formed  a  portion  of  a 
spherical  shell.  The  sample  of  water  which 
gsve  the  lowest  conductivity  had  been  twice 
distilled,  the  second  time  being  condensed  in 
a  platinum  worm,  and  passed  at  once  into  the 
vessel  in  which  its  resistance  was  to  be 
tested.  This  sample  had  a  resistance  twice  as 
great  as  that  found  for  water  by  Magnus,  and 
120  times  as  great  as  that  found  by  Pouillet. 
Its  magnitude  may  be  better  appreciated 
when  it  is  stated  that  a  column  of  such  water 
one  millimetre  in  length  ofifers  a  greater  re- 
sistance than  a  copper  wire  of  the  same  sec- 
tion, extending  all  the  way  from  the  earth  to 
the  moon  and  back  again.  When  the  water 
during  distillation  was  condensed  in  a  glass 
worm,  its  conductivity  was  found  to  be  in-  \ 
creased  more  than  tenfold,  the  explanation 
being  no  doubt  that  the  water  had  dissolved 
some  of  the  alkali  out  of  the  glass.  Prof. 
Kohlrausch's  paper  quoted  above  contains 
also  the  results  of  similar  experiments  with 
ether,  alcohol,  and  other  badly-conducting 
liquids. 

Preservative  Effects  of  Ozone. — The 
following  account  of  an  experiment  with 
ozone  may  be  interesting  to  non-professional 
readers  :  "  A  piece  of  fresh  beef  was  cut  into 
two  equal  parts,  one  of  which  was  placed  in  a 
stoppered  bottle  containing  ordinary  air,  and 
the    other    in    a   similar   bottle    containing 
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ozonised  air.  In  five  days  the  meat  in  the 
first  bottle  was  in  full  putrefaction,  while 
that  in  the  second  bottle  containing  ozonised 
air,  was  as  fresh  as  when  put  in,  nor  was  any 
change  manifested  on  the  tenth  day,  when 
the  bottle  was  opened  to  see  if  the  meat  had 
any  offensive  odor.  Although  the  stopper 
was  then  quickly  replaced,  putrefaction  had 
commenced  on  the  following  day.  Milk  was 
kept  in  ozonised  oxygen  for  eight  days  with- 
out undergoing  any  change." 

Swiss  Health  Records. — From  a  paper 
read  before  the  Helvetic  Society  of  Science  at 
Basel  we  learn  that  the  fever  districts  of 
Switzerland  arc  the  valley  of  the  Rhone  in  its 
middle  course  between  Martigny  and  Brieg, 
and  some  parts  of  the  canton  Tessin.  Owing 
to  the  large  extent  of  marshes  in  these  districts, 
malaria  and  intermittent  fevers  and  neuralgia 
prevail  in  the  summer  and  autumn.  The  ef- 
fect of  town-life  in  promoting  consumption  is 
made  evident  by  the  fact  that  in  Zurich  the 
deaths  from  pulmonary  phthisis  are  one  hun- 
dred and  four  to  the  thousand,  while  in  Zug 
they  are  not  more  than  seventeen.  Tillers  of 
the  ground  have  thus  an  important  advantage 
over  those  who  work  in  shops  and  factories. 
Consumption  disappears  with  altitude,  and 
dwellers  on  the  mountains  or  in  the  upper 
valleys  are  free  from  it ;  but  on  the  other 
hand  they  are  very  liable  to  inflammation  of 
the  respiratory  organs.  Deaf  and  dumb  per- 
sons, in  proportion  to  the  population,  are 
more  numerous  than  in  any  other  country  of 
Europe.  And  lastly,  we  gather  that  "  alco- 
holism" is  on  the  increase  in  Switzerland  as 
well  as  elsewhere. 

The  Range-Finder.  —  Captain  Watkin, 
R.A.,  has  invented  a  range-finder,  under  dif- 
ferent forms,  for  use  in  military  and  naval 
training  and  in  time  of  war.  If  a  hostile  ship 
is  approaching  our  coast  or  working  her  way 
into  a  harbor,  it  is  important  to  know  her 
exact  distance,  so  that  she  may  be  hit  by  the 
heavy  shot  of  the  defensive  battery.  The 
range-finder,  which  is  a  combination  of  a 
telescope  and  a  spirit-level,  requires  not  more 
than  eight  seconds  to  indicate  the  distance  in 
yards  on  a  scale,  and  the  guns  can  then  be 
brought  to  bear  with  unerring  accuracy. 
Should  the  ship  be  hidden  by  smoke,  ob- 
servers with  an  electric  position-linder  are 
stationed  some  way  off.  and  make  known  her 
movements  by  telegraph,  whereby  the  gunners 
can  keep  up  their  fire  although  they  cannot 
see  the  enemy.  This  seems  incredible  ;  but 
the  explanation  is,  that  by  means  of  charts 
ruled  in  squares,  the  position  of  a  ship  in  any 
square  or  any  part  of  a  square  can  be  identi- 
fied, and  aim  taken  accordingly.  Another 
form  of  range-finder,  of  ver>'  simple  construc- 


tion, is  intended  for  use  on  land.  It  is  a 
japanned  metal  box  ten  inches  by  four,  with  a 
few  holes  in  two  sides,  and  one  half  of  the 
top  free  to  open  by  a  hinge.  Inside  is  an  ar- 
rangement of  mirrors,  and  a  boxwood  scale  of 
yards  from  six  hundred  to  four  thousand. 
With  this  instrument  and  three  staves,  used 
in  determining  a  base,  one  man  by  himself 
can  ascertain  the  range  of  an  object — a  bat- 
tery, a  wood,  a  river,  or  a  body  of  men— in 
three  minutes ;  with  two  men  it  can  be  ac- 
complished in  one  minute.  Truly  we  may 
say  that  the  art  of  killing  becomes  more  and 
more  scientific. 
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VARIETIES. 

Novel-writing  as  an  Art. — Thackeray 
made  it  his  boast  that  he  had  never  written  a 
line  which  any  girl  need  blush  to  read.  Wc 
wish  the  same  could  be  said  of  every]writer  of 
the  present  day.  Ladies  are  now  the  chief 
novel-writers  ;  and  it  is  not  to  the  credit  of  the 
sex  that  so  many  stories,  objectionable  both 
in  tone  and  style,  should  proceed  from  their 
pens.  Yet  the  fact  is  not  to  be  wondered  at. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  just  such  a  result  as 
might  have  been  anticipated.  From  the  more 
restricted  circumstances  of  their  lives,  they 
have  been  forced  to  rely  for  the  interest  of  their 
story  less  on  objective  than  on  subjective 
themes ;  and  this  has  obliged  them  to  touch 
on  topics  and  open  questions  which  men 
avoided.  How  far  these  themes  are  a  legitimate 
viotifiox  art  is,  and  probably  always  will  be, 
a  disputed  point.  Whatever  is  is  a  fit  subject 
for  the  artist,  poet,  or  novelist,  is  the  principle 
of  a  certain  school,  in  spite  of  the  teaching  of 
experience  that  there  are  hideous  realities  of 
life  utterly  unfit  for  artistic  treatment,  and 
which,  however  handled,  can  only  debase.  A 
great  master — a  Shakespeare  or  a  Geoige 
Eliot— may  venture  to  point  a  moral  from 
such  things ;  but  even  in  his  hands  they 
are  painful,  and  no  inferior  artist  should 
touch  them.  And  here  has  been  the  fatal 
mistake  made  by  ordinary  lady  novelists. 
They  have  ventured  on  ground  which  could 
only  with  safety  be  trodden  by  a  Madame  Sand 
or  a  George  Eliot.  In  inferior  hands  Adam 
Bfde  would  have  been  repulsive,  and  ConsueU 
unreadable.  The  melancholy  fact  remainf 
that  these  objectionable  novels  find  a  public; 
and  so  long  as  that  is  the  case  moralists  may 
lament  and  protest  in  vain.  Whether  demand 
creates  supply,  or  supply  demand,  is  a  ques- 
tion for  the  political  economists  to  settle.  In 
cither  case  there  is  no  doubt  that  increase  of 
appetite  is  bred  by  what  it  feeds  on,  and  a 
vitiated  taste  continues  to  crave  for  stronger 
and  stronger  doses,  till  the  perplexed  purvey* 
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or  of  such  poisoned  food  has  not  a  sentiment 
of  modesty  left  to  outrage,  nor  a  law  of  moral- 
ity to  scoff  at.     He  ransacks  heaven  and  earth 
for  a  questionable   '•  situation  ;"  and  when  he 
has   found  it,  rejoices  that  he  can  leave  his 
reader  tenfold  more  the  child  of  perdition  than 
before.     His  sole  fear  is  that  he  may  have  been 
anticipated  by  some  lival  dealer  in  such  wares. 
In  truth  his  novels  are  mentally  what  adulter- 
ated drink   is  physically  ;  and  in  both  cases 
the  remedy  can  only  be  hoped  for  in  an  im- 
proved tone  of  feeling  on  the  subject.  Among 
these  vicious  novels  we  are  far  from  placing 
the  sensational  stories,  against  which  so  much 
has  been  written  and  said,  and  even  preached. 
Sensational  novels — mere  stories  full  of  mur- 
der and  mystery — do  answer  to  a  certain  want 
in  the  human  mind.     Men  who  have  been  en- 
gaged all   day  in  hard   intellectual  work  find 
relaxation   in  a  fiction  where  horrors  and  im- 
possibilities are  piled  on  each  other  with  ap- 
parently  reckless   disregard    of   probability. 
Apparently,  for  we  should  remember  that  sen- 
sations are  always  occurring  in  real  life.  Every 
scandal,  every  mercantile  failure,  every  murder 
or  robbery,  is  a  sensation  in  its  own  way,  the 
history  of  which  is  eagerly  read  and  canvassed 
by  thousands.     All   important  news  is  sensa- 
tional ;  and  so  long  as  a  plot  is  considered  es- 
sential to  a  story  there  must  be  more  or  less 
of  sensation  in  it. —  TinsUys  Magazine, 

Napoleon's  Manners. — Macaulay,  in  com- 
paring Napoleon   to  Caesar,  very  rightly  says 
that  Caesar  was  greatly  his  superior  on  one 
point,  he  was  2^  perfect  gentleman,     Talleyrand 
wittily  expressed  nearly  the  same  thing  when 
he  said,  "  What  a  pity  that  such  a  great  man 
should  have  been   so  badly  brought  up  !"     If 
we  may  judge,  not  from  the  reports  of  his 
enemies,  but  from  the  disclosures  of  his  most 
faithful  and  devoted  servitors,  Napoleon  treat- 
ed those  who  were  admitted  into  his  intimacy 
with  a  familiarity  that  no  man  who  had  any 
self-respect  would  have  tolerated  for  a  minute. 
Meneval,  his  former  secretary,  represents  him 
as  pulling  the  cars  of  his  interlocutors,  some- 
times hard  enough  to  make  the  blood  flow, 
giving  them  a  slap  on  the  cheek,  at  limes  even 
sitting  on  their  knees.      These  acts  of  gra- 
ciousncss   were   marks   of  special   kindness 
with  him,  and  men  of  the  highest  rank  were 
proud  of  such  tokens  of  favor.  Such  habits  were 
calculated  to  produce  stiffness  in  his  manners 
with  strangers.     He  was  too  familiar  when  he 
wished  to  please,  and  too  stiffly  declamatory 
when  he  wished  to  command  respect.  As  to  his 
body,  the  fatigues  of  war  had  strengthened  his 
iron  constitution,  and  given  him  a  stoutness  bor- 
dering on  embonpoint.     Napoleon  acknowl- 
edged  that  he  never  was  better  than  during 
this  hard  campaign,  in  which  he  often  rode 


thirty  leagues  a  day  over  the  snow.    The  agita- 
tions of  war  maybe  said  to  have  become  needful 
to  his  temperament,  a  necessity  for  his  health, 
and  in  some  sort  the  indispensable  aliment  of 
that  immense  activity  which  was  the  predomi- 
nant characteristic  of  his  nature.    He  literally 
lived  on  what  would  have  killed  others.   War 
gave  him  both  sleep  and  appetite.     A  great 
deal  of  the  Corsican  still  remained  in  him.  He 
had  passed  through  the  refined   civilization, 
the     kind    of   philosophical    chaos,    of    the 
eighteenth  century,  appropriating  to  himself 
with  a  wonderful  faculty  of  assimilation  all 
that  could  be  of  service  to  him  ;  he  had  turned 
to  account  its  ideas,  adopted  its  forms  and 
language,  but  in   reality  the   primitive   man 
had  been  but  little  modified.  He  had  retained 
even   certain  superstitions  of  his  countrymen, 
which  were  like  stamps  of  his  origin.     He 
whose  only  religion  was  a  faith,  more   often 
affected  than  real,  in  his  star,  was  sometimes 
seen,  says  Meneval,  suddenly  to  make  an  in- 
voluntary sign   of  the  cross  on  the  announce- 
ment of  some  great  danger  or  some  grave 
event.     And  the  naif  secretary  adds,  in  order 
to  give  a  philosophical  turn  to  the  fact,  that 
this  gesture  might  be  interpreted  by  the  ex- 
pression. Almighty  God  !     Under  his  appar- 
ent good  nature  too,  and  his  feline  graceful- 
ness of  manner  when  he  wished  to  appear 
kind,  was  hid  the  old  harshness  and  insur- 
mountable mistrust  of  the  islander  always  on 
his  guard  against  his  enemies.   It  was  noticed 
that  during  the  nineteen  days  that  the  two 
emperors  spent  together,  in  the  midst  of  effu- 
sions of  the  tenderest  friendship,  Alexander 
took  his  meals  every  day  with  Napoleon,  but 
Napoleon  never  once  broke  bread  with  Alex- 
ander.— Lanfre^s  History  of  Napoleon  the  First, 

Requisites  for  a  Happy  Marriage.— A 
certain  sort  of  talent  is  almost  indispensable 
for  people  who  would  spend  years  together 
and  not  bore  themselves  to  death.  But  the 
talent,  like  the  agreement,  must  be  for  and 
about  life.  To  dwell  happily  together  they 
should  be  versed  in  the  niceties  of  the  heart, 
and  born  with  a  faculty  for  willing  compromise. 
The  woman  must  be  talented  as  a  woman, 
and  it  will  not  much  matter  although  she  is 
talented  in  nothing  else.  She  must  know  her 
m/tier  de  femme,  and  have  a  fine  touch  for  the 
affections.  And  it  is  more  important  that  a 
person  should  be  a  good  gossip,  and  talk 
pleasantly  and  smartly  of  common  friends, 
and  the  thousand  and  one  nothings  of  the  day 
and  hour,  than  that  she  should  speak  with  the 
tongues  of  men  and  angels ;  for  a  while  to- 
gether by  the  fire  happens  more  frequently  in 
marriage  than  the  presence  of  a  distinguished 
foreigner  to  dinner.  That  people  should 
laugh  over  the  same  sort  of  jests,  and  have 
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many  a  story  of  **  grouse  in  the  gun-room," 
many  an  old  joke  between  them  which  time 
cannot  wither  nor  custom  stale,  is  a  better 
preparation  for  life,  by  your  leave,  than  many 
other  things  higher  and  better-sounding  in 
the  world's  ears.  You  could  read  Kant  by 
3'ourself,  if  you  wanted,  but  you  must  share 
a  joke  with  some  oiie  else.  You  can  forgive 
people  who  do  not  follow  you  through  a  phi- 
losophical disquisition,  but  to  find  your  wife 
laughing  when  you  had  tears  in  your  eyes,  or 
staring  when  you  were  in  a  fit  of  laughter, 
would  go  some  way  toward  a  dissolution  of 
the  marriage.  I  know  a  woman  who  from 
some  distaste  or  disability  could  never  so 
much  as  understand  the  meaning  of  the  word 
politics,  and  has  given  up  trying  to  distin- 
guish Whigs  from  Tories  ;  but  take  her  on 
her  own  politics,  ask  her  about  other  men  or 
women,  and  the  chicanery  of  everyday  exist- 
ence— the  rubs,  the  tricks,  the  vanities  on 
which  life  turns — and  you  will  not  find  many 
more  shrewd,  trenchant,  and  humorous.  Nay, 
to  make  plainer  what  I  have  in  mind,  this 
same  woman  has  a  share  of  the  higher  and 
more  poetical  understanding,  frank  interest  in 
things  for  their  own  sake,  and  enduring  as- 
tonishment at  the  most  common.  She  is  not 
to  be  deceived  by  custom,  or  made  to  think  a 
mystery  solved  when  it  is  repeated.  I  have 
heard  her  say  that  she  could  wonder  herself 
crazy  over  the  human  eyebrow.  Now  in  a 
world  where  most  of  us  walk  very  contentedly 
in  the  little-lit  circle  of  their  own  reason,  and 
have  to  be  reminded  of  what  lies  without 
by  specious  and  clamant  exceptions — earth- 
quakes, eruptions  of  Vesuvius,  banjos  float- 
ing in  mid  air  at  a  stance,  and  the  like — a 
mind  so  fresh  and  unsophisticated  is  no  des- 
picable gift.  I  will  own  I  think  it  a  better 
sort  of  mind  than  goes  necessarily  with  the 
clearest  views  on  public  business.  It  will 
wash.  It  will  find  something  to  say  at  an  odd 
moment.  It  has  in  it  the  spring  of  pleasant 
and  quaint  fancies.  Whereas  I  can  imagine 
myself  yawning  all  night  long  until  my  jaws 
ached  and  the  tears  came  into  my  eyes,  al- 
though my  companion  on  the  other  side  of 
the  hearth  held  the  most  enlightened  opin- 
ions on  the  franchise  or  the  ballot. — Comhill 
Magazine, 

Things  New  and  Old.— It  is  frequently 
remarked  that  the  literature  of  Punch  in  the 
present  day  is  far  inferior  to  the  past.  The 
truth  is  the  art  of  humorous  writing  is  rapid- 
ly becoming  lost  in  the  practical  and  money- 
making  habits  of  the  day.  Moreover,  the  lit- 
tdraieur,  the  journalist,  and  the  author  have 
been  bitten  with  the  ostentation  and  false 
glitter  of  the  times.     A  Punch  writer  nowa- 


days does  five  times  the  work  that  a  Pumeh 
writer  found  necessary  five-and-twenty  years 
ago.  He  pays  double  his  former  rent*  his  wife 
gives  receptions,  he  belongs  to  several  clubs, 
he  drinks  champagne  regularly — in  short,  he 
is  dragged  at  the  chariot- wheels  of  Mammon. 
He  imitates  his  rich  neighbor,  who  makes 
money  in  the  City ;  he  must  dress  up  to  my 
lord  whom  he  meets  at  a  West-end  saUm, 
Therefore  he  must  do  all  kinds  of  work;  any 
body  can  engage  his  pen  at  a  price ;  he  writes 
for  the  newspapers ;  magazine  editors  may 
always  rely  upon  him  for  copy;  he  writes 
books  ;  and  he  is  continually  cudgelling  his 
brains  to  know  how  he  may  make  money. 
In  the  old  times  his  chiefanxiety  was  his  copy 
for  Punch.  The  Arcadian  days  of  leap-lrop  on 
Jerrold's  lawn  are  over.  Solemn  dinner  par- 
ties at  Lavender  Sweep,  the  residence  of  Tom 
Taylor,  Esq.,  are  more  in  keeping  with  the 
dignity  of  journalism.  Nobody  is  to  blame 
for  the  change.  Times  alter.  We  have  en- 
tered a  new  phase  of  the  world's  history.  Bnt 
one  has  no  right  to  expect  the  broad 'genial 
humor  of  free  and  natural  manners  to  accom- 
pany the  feverish  desire  to  be  rich  and  osten- 
tatious which  afflicts  modern  society.  C3micism 
has  taken  the  place  of  humor.  Men  are  all  too 
much  alike  now.  To  be  different  from  your 
neighbor  is  to  be  odd  ;  to  be  eccentric  is  to  be 
sneered  at ;  and  nobody  can  afford  to  be  treated 
with  indifference,  much  less  with  contempt.  In 
the  most  prosperous  days  of  Punchy  Mark  Le- 
mon, Leech,  Jcrrold,Stanficld,and  even  Thack- 
eray found  time  to  play  ;  they  romped  in  a  hay- 
field  ;  they  indulged  in  picnics  ;  and  a  friend  of 
mine  saw  Dickens  in  a  difificulty  with  Mark  Le- 
mon's back  as  an  incident  in  a  game  of  "  tuck- 
in-your-twopenny."  Fancy  Mr.  Tom  Taylor 
encouraging  this  kind  of  thing.  There  are 
two  or  three  young  men  on  Punch  who  could 
easily  be  tempted  into  a  revival  of  the  old 
days ;  but  the  fun  would  be  forced,  the  jocu- 
larity would  not  be  genuine.  No ;  the  good 
old  days  are  over  and  it's  no  use  lamenting 
them.— /'w/;/  ••  The  True  Ilistoiy  of  Punch  "  im 
London  Society, 

AT   THE    PLAY. 

Dora  sealed  at  the  play 

Weeps  to  see  the  hero  perish,— 
Hero  of  a  Dresden  day, 

Fit  for  china  nymphs  to  cherish  ; 
O  that  Dora*s  heart  would  be 
Half  so  soft  and  warm  for  me  t 


When  the  flaring  lights  are  out 

His  heroic  deeds  are  over. 
Gone  his  splendid  strut  and  shout. 

Gone  his  raptures  of  a  lover, 
While  my  humdrum  heart  you*d  find 
True,  though  out  of  sight  and  mind. 

EDMum  W. 
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over  their  eggs — an  act  which  one  is 
much  tempted  to  refer  to  forethought, 
and  which  in  such  a  case  implies  a  de- 
gree of  prudence  superior  to  that  of 
some  savages.  Besides  these  aphides, 
many  other  insects  live  in  ants*  nests.  If 
they  are  to  be  regarded  as  domestic  ani- 
mals, then  ants  have  more  domestic  ani- 
mals than  we  have.  The  majority  of 
these  ant-guests  are  beetles.  Some  of 
them — as,  for  instance,  the  curious  little 
Ciaviger — are  quite  blind,  and  are  only 
found  in  ants*  nests,  the  ant  taking  just 
as  much  care  of  them  as  of  their  own 
young.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  in 
some  way  they  are  useful  or  agreeable  to 
the  ants.  The  subject,  however,  is  one 
as  yet  but  little  understood,  and  very 
difficult  to  study.  Grimm  and  Lesp^s 
consider  that  some  of  these  beetles  se- 
crete a  sweet  fluid  like  the  aphides,  and 
from  analogy  this  seems  probable.  Oth- 
er creatures  which  habitually  live  in  ants* 
nests,  like  the  little  Beckia  albinoSy  or  the 
blind  woodlouse  {^Platyarthrus\  perhaps 
make  themselves  useful  as  scavengers. 

Nor  are  ants  without  their  enemies. 
In  addition  to  birds  and  other  larger 
foes,  if  you  disturb  a  nest  of  the  brown 
ants  at  any  time  during  the  summer  you 
will  probably  see  some  very  small  flies 
hovering  over  them,  and  every  now  and 
then  making  a  dash  at  some  particular 
ant.  These  flies  belong  to  the  genus 
Fhora,  and  to  a  species  hitherto  un- 
named, which  Mr.  Verrall  has  been  good 
enough  to  describe  for  me.  They  lay 
their  eggs  on  the  ants,  inside  which  the 
larvx  live.  Other  species  of  the  genus 
are  in  the  same  way  parasitic  on  bees. 
On  the  14th  of  October  last  I  observed 
that  one  of  my  ants  had  a  mite  attached 
to  the  underside  of  its  head.  The  mite, 
which  is  still  in  the  same  position,  is  al- 
most as  large  as  the  head.  The  ant  can- 
not remove  it  herself.  She  has  never 
come  out  of  the  nest,  so  that  I  could  not 
do  it  for  her,  and  none  of  her  own  com- 
panions from  that  day  to  this  have 
thought  of  performing  this  kind  office. 

In  character  the  different  species  of 
ants  differ  very  much  from  one  another. 
F.  fusca^  the  one  which  is  pre-eminently 
the  enslaved  ant,  is,  as  might  be  expect- 
ed, extremely  timid ;  while  the  nearly 
allied  F.  cinerea  has,  on  the  contrary,  a 
considerable  amount  of  individual  au- 
dacity.    F\  ru/a,  the  horse  ant,  accord- 


ing to  M.  Forel,  is  especially  character- 
ized by  the  want  of  individual  initiative, 
and  always  moves  in  troops  ;  he  also  re- 
gards the  genus  Formica  as  the  most 
brilliant,  though  some  others  excel  it  in 
other  respects,  as,  for  instance,  in  the 
sharpness  of  their  senses.  F.  pratensis 
worries  its  slain  enemies ;  F,  sanguinea 
never  does.  The  slave-making  ant  (-P. 
rufescetis)  is,  perhaps,  the  bravest  of 
all.  If  a  single  individual  finds  herself 
surrounded  by  enemies,  she  never  at- 
tempts to  fly,  as  any  other  ant  would, 
but  transfixes  her  opponents  one  after 
another,  springing  right  and  left  with 
great  agility,  till  at  length  she  suc- 
cumbs, overpowered  by  numbers.  M. 
scabrinodis  is  cowardly  and  thievish  ;  dur- 
ing wars  among  the  larger  species  they 
haunt  the  battle-fields  and  devour  the 
dead.  Tetramorium  is  said  to  be  very 
greedy ;  Myrmecina  very  phlegmatic. 

In  industry  ants  are  not  surpassed 
even  by  bees  and  wasps.  They  work  all 
day,  and  in  warm  weather,  if  need  be, 
even  at  night  too.  I  once  watched  an 
ant  from  six  in  the  morning,  and  she 
worked  without  intermission  till  a  quar- 
ter to  ten  at  night.  I  had  put  her  to  a 
saucer  containing  larvae,  and  in  this  time 
she  carried  off  no  less  than  a  hundred 
and  eighty-seven  to  the  nest.  I  once 
had  another  ant,  which  I  employed  in  my 
experiments,  under  observation  several 
days.  When  I  came  up  to  London  in 
the  morning,  and  went  to  bed  at  night,  I 
used  to  put  her  in  a  small  bottle,  but  the 
moment  she  was  let  out  she  began  to 
work  again.  On  one  occasion  I  was 
away  from  home  a  week.  On  my  return 
I  let  her  out  of  the  bottle,  placing  her  on 
a  little  heap  of  larvae  about  three  feet 
from  the  nest.  Under  these  circum- 
stances I  certainly  did  not  expect  her  to 
return.  However,  though  she  had  thus 
been  six  days  in  confinement,  the  bra.ve 
little  creature  immediately  picked  up  a 
larva,  carried  it  of!  to  the  nest,  and  after 
half  an  hour*s  rest  returned  for  another. 

We  have  had  hitherto  very  little  infor- 
mation as  to  the  length  of  life  in  ants.  So 
far,  indeed,  as  the  preparatory  stages  are 
concerned,  there  is  little  difficulty  in  ap- 
proximately ascertaining  the  facts  — 
namely,  that  while  they  take  only  a  few 
weeks  in  summer,  in  some  species,  as  our 
small  yellow  meadow  ants,  the  autumn  , 
larvae  remain  with  comparatively  little 
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change  throughout  the  winter.  It  is 
much  more  difficult  to  ascertain  the 
length  of  life  of  the  perfect  insect,  on 
account  of  their  gregarious  habits,  and 
the  difficulty  of  recognising  individual 
ants.  It  has,  however,  generally  been 
supposed  that  they  live  about  a  season, 
and  this  is  probably  the  case;  but  I  have 
still  some  workers  of  F,  cinercay  which  I 
captured  at  Castellamare  in  November, 
1S75,  and  some  of  F,  san^uinea  and  F, 
fusca  since  September  in  that  year. 
They  must  now,  therefore,  be  at  least  a 
year  and  a  half  old.  I  have  also  some 
queens  of  F,  fusca  which  have  been  with 
me  since  December,  1874,  and  still  seem 
in  perfect  health.  If  they  lived  much 
longer,  and  could  compare  their  experi- 
ences, anls  would,  from  their  immense 
numbers,  even  in  temperate  regions,  con- 
tend with  mankind  on  no  such  very  un- 
equal terms. 

The  behavior  of  ants  to  one  another 
differs  very  much  according  as  they  are 
alone  or  supported  by  numerous  com- 
panions. An  ant  which  would  run  away 
in  the  first  case,  will  fight  bravely  in  the 
second. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that,  as  a 
general  rule,  each  species  lives  by  itself. 
There  are,  however,  some  interesting  ex- 
ceptions. The  little  Stenamma  IFcs^- 
woodii  is  found  exclusively  in  the  nests 
of  the  much  larger  F,  rtifa  and  the  iallied 
F.  pratctisis.  We  do  not  know  what  the 
relations  between  the  two  s])ecies  are. 
The  Stcnammas^  however,  follow  the 
Formicas  when  they  change  their  nest, 
running  about  among  them  and  between 
their  legs,  tapping  them  inquisitively  with 
their  antennae,  and  even  sometimes  climb- 
ing on  to  their  backs,  as  if  for  a  ride, 
while  the  large  ants  seem  to  take  little 
notice  of  them.  They  almost  seem  to 
l>e  the  dogs — or  rather  cats — of  the 
ants.  Another  small  species,  Solctwp- 
sis  fugaxy  which  makes  its  chambers 
and  galleries  in  the  walls  of  the  nests 
of  larger  species,  is  the  bitter  enemy  of 
its  hosts.  The  latter  cannot  get  at  them, 
because  they  are  too  large  to  enter  the 
galleries.  The  little  Solenopsisy  there- 
fore, arc  quite  safe,  and,  as  it  appears, 
make  incursions  into  the  nurseries  of 
the  larger  ant,  and  carry  off  the  larvaj 
as  food.  It  is  as  if  we  had  small  dwarfs, 
about  eighteen  inches  to  two  feet  long, 
harboring  in  the  walls  of  our  houses,  and 


every  now  and  then  carrying  off  some  of 
our  children  into  their  horrid  dens. 

Most  ants,  indeed,  will  cany  off  the 
larvae  and  pupae  of  others  if  they  get  a 
chance ;  and  this  explains,  or  at  any  rate 
throws  some  light  upon,  that  most  remark- 
able phenomenon,  the  existence  of  sla- 
very among  ants.  If  you  place  a  number 
of  larvae  and  pupae  in  front  of  a  nest  of 
the  Horse  ant,  for  instance,  they  are  soon 
carried  off;  and  those  which  are  not 
immediately  required  for  food  remain 
alive  for  some  days,  though  I  have  never 
been  able  to  satisfy  myself  whether  they 
are  fed  by  their  captors.  Both  the  horse 
ant  and  the  slave  ant  {F,  fusca)  are 
abundant  species,  and  it  must  not  unfre- 
quently  occur  that  the  former,  being 
pressed  for  food,  attack  the  latter  and 
carry  off  some  of  their  larvae  and  pupae. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  occasion- 
ally happens  that  the  pupae  come  to  ma- 
turity in  the  nests  of  the  horse  ant,  and 
nests  are  sometimes,  though  rarely,  found 
in  which  with  the  legitimate  owners  there 
are  a  few  F,  fuscas.  With  the  horse  ant 
this  is,  however,  a  very  rare  and  excep- 
tional phenomenon ;  but  with  an  allied 
species,  F,  sanguinea^  a  spedes  which 
exists  in  our  southern  counties  and 
throughout  Europe,  it  has  become  an  es- 
tablished habit  The  F,  sanguineas  make 
periodical  expeditions,  attack  neigh- 
boring nests  of  F.  fusca^  and  carry  off 
the  pupae.  When  the  latter  come  to  ma* 
turity,  they  find  themselves  in  a  nest 
consisting  partly  of  F.  sanguineas^  partly 
of  F,  fuscas — the  results  of  previous  ex- 
peditions. They  adapt  themselves  to 
circumstances,  assist  in  the  ordinary 
household  duties,  and,  having  no  yoang 
of  their  own  species,  feed  and  tend  those 
of  the  F,  sanguinea.  But  though  the  F* 
safiguineas  are  thus  aided  by  the  F.  fus* 
r^f,'they  have  not  themselves  lost  the  in- 
stinct of  working.  It  seems  not  improb- 
able that  there  is  some  division  of  func- 
tions between  the  two  species,  but  we 
have  as  yet  no  distinct  knowledge  on  this 
point,  and  at  any  rate  the  F.  sanguimai 
can  '*  do"  for  themselves,  and  cany  on  a 
nest,  if  necessary,  without  slaves. 

In  another  species,  however, /'o^jv/^fitf 
rufescensy  which  is  not  British,  this  is  not 
the  case.  They  present  a  striking  lesson 
of  the  degrading  tendency  of  slavery, 
for  they  have  become  entirely  dependent 
on  their  slaves.    Even  their  bodily  stnic- 
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ture  has  undergone  a  change :  their 
mandibles  have  lost  their  teeth,  and  have 
become  mere  nippers — deadly  weapons 
indeed,  but  useless  except  in  war.  They 
have  lost  the  greater  part  of  their  in- 
stincts :  their  art,  that  is,  the  power  of 
building  ;  their  domestic  habits,  for  they 
take  no  care  of  their  own  young,  all  this 
being  done  by  the  slaves  ;  their  industry 
— they  take  no  part  in  providing  the 
daily  supplies  ;  if  the  colony  changes  the 
situation  of  its  nest,  the  masters  are  all 
carried  by  the  slaves  to  the  new  one ; 
nay,  they  have  even  lost  the  habit  of 
feeding.  Huber  placed  thirty  of  them 
with  some  larvoe  and  pupae  and  a  supply 
of  honey  in  a  box. 

**  At  first,"  he  says,  "  they  appeared  to  pay- 
some  little  attention  to  the  larvae  ;  thev  car- 
ried them  here  and  there,  but  presently  re- 
placed them.  More  than  one  half  of  the  Am- 
azons died  of  hunger  in  less  than  two  days. 
They  had  not  even  traced  out  a  dwelling,  and 
the  few  ants  still  in  existence  were  languid 
and  without  strength.  I  commiserated  their 
condition,  and  gave  them  one  of  their  black 
companions.  This  individual,  unassisted, 
established  order,  formed  a  chamber  in  the 
earth,  gathered  together  the  larvae,  extricated 
several  young  ants  that  were  ready  to  quit  the 
condition  of  pupae,  and  preserved  the  life  of 
the  remaining  Amazons."* 

This  observation  has  been  fully  con- 
firmed by  other  naturalists.  However 
small  the  prison,  however  large  the  quan- 
tity of  food,  these  stupid  creatures  will 
starve  in  the  midst  of  plenty  rather  than 
feed  themselves.  I  have  had  a  nest  of 
this  species  under  observation  for  a  long 
time,  but  never  saw  one  of  the  masters 
feeding.  I  have  kept  isolated  specimens 
for  weeks  by  giving  them  a  slave  for  an 
hour  or  two  a  day  to  clean  and  feed 
them,  and  under  these  circumstances 
they  remained  in  perfect  health,  while 
but  for  the  slaves  they  would  have  per- 
ished in  two  or  three  days.  I  know  no 
other  case  in  nature  of  a  species  having 
lost  the  instinct  of  feeding. 

In  /*.  rufescens^  the  so-called  workers, 
though  thus  helpless  and  stupid,  are  nu- 
merous, energetic,  and  in  some  respects 
even  brilliant.  In  another  slave-making 
species,  however,  Strongyiognathus,  the 
workers  are- much  less  numerous,  and  so 
weak  that  it  is  an  unsolved  problem  how 
they  contrive  to  make  slaves. 

Lastly,  in  a  fourth  species,  Anergates 
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atratulus^  the  workers  are  absent,  the 
males  and  females  living  in  nests  with 
workers  belonging  to  another  ant,  Tetra- 
tnorium  c(zspiium.  In  these  cases  the 
TctrajnoriumSy  having  no  queen,  and  con- 
sequently no  young  of  their  own,  tend 
the  young  of  the  Anergates.  It  is  there- 
fore a  case  analogous  to  that  of  Polyer- 
gus^  but  it  is  one  in  which  slave-owning 
has  almost  degenerated  into  parasitism. 
It  is  not,  however,  a  case  of  true  parasi- 
tism, because  the  Tetramoriums  take  great 
care  of  the  Anergates^  and  if  the  nest  is 
disturbed,  carry  them  off  to  a  place  of 
safety. 

M.  Forel,  in   his  excellent   work   on 
ants,  has  pointed  out  that  very  young 
ants   devote  themselves  at  first  to  the 
care  of  the  larvae  and  pupae,  and  that 
they  take  no  share  in  the  defence  of  the 
nest  or  other  out-of-door  work  until  they 
are  some   days   old.     This  seems  natu- 
ral, because  at  first  their  skin  is  compar- 
atively soft ;  and  it  would  clearly  be  un- 
desirable to  undertake   rough  work  or 
run  into  danger  until  their  armor  had 
had  time  to  harden.     There  are,  how- 
ever, reasons  for  thinking  that  the  divi- 
sion of  labor  is  carried  still  further.     I 
do  not  allude  merely  to  those  cases  in 
which    there    are    completely    different 
kinds  of  workers,  but  even  to  the  ordi- 
nary workers.     In  L,flavus^  for  instance, 
it  seems  probable  that  the  duties  of  the 
small  workers   are   somewhat    different 
from  those  of  the  large  ones,  though  no 
such  division  of  labor  has  yet  been  de- 
tected.    In  F,  fusca  I  made  an  observa- 
tion which  surprised  me  very  much.     In 
the  autumn  of  1875  I  noticed  an  ant  out 
feeding  alone.     The  next  day  the  same 
ant  was  out  by  herself,  and  I  could  easily 
recognise  her  because  by  some  accident 
she  had  lost  the  claws  of  one  of  her  hind 
feet.      My    attention    being    roused,   I 
watched  the  nest  for  some  weeks,  and 
saw  this  same  ant  out  repeatedly,  but  no 
other.     This  winter  I   have    kept   two 
nests  under  close  observation — that  is, 
I  arranged  with  my  daughters  and  their 
governess,  Miss  Wendland,  most  consci- 
entious obserA:ers,  that  we  should  look  at 
the  nest  once  every  hour  throughout  the 
day,  and  this  has  been  done  since  the 
middle  of  November,  with  a  few  excep- 
tions not  enough  to  affect  the  conclusion. 
The  former  nest  contains  about  two  hun- 
dred, the  second  about  four  hundred  in- 
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dividuals;  but  as  they  are  somewhat 
torpid,  and  there  are  no  larvae  to  be  fed, 
much  food  is  not  required.  In  each 
case  only  two  or  three  individuals  came 
out  for  food,  each  about  twice  a  day, 
though  some  days  they  did  not  come  out 
at  all.  Thinking  that  possibly  these  spe- 
cimens were  unusually  voracious,  or  in 
some  other  way  abnormal,  I  imprisoned 
the  foragers  belonging  to  one  of  the 
nests.  The  following  day  two  others 
came  out  for  food,  and  continued  com- 
ing for  several  days.  I  then  imprisoned 
them  also,  when  two  others  came  out — 
showing,  I  think,  that  the  community  re- 
quires food,  and  that  it  was  the  function 
of  certain  individuals  to  obtain  it. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  problems 
about  ants  is,  of  course,  to  determine  the 
amount  of  their  intelligence.  In  order 
to  test  this,  it  seemed  to  me  that  one  way 
would  be  to  ascertain  some  object  which 
they  would  clearly  desire,  and  then  to  in- 
terpose some  obstacle  which  a  little  in- 
genuity would  enable  them  to  overcome. 
With  this  object  in  view,  I  placed  food 
in  a  porcelain  cup  on  a  slip  of  glass  sur- 
rounded by  water,  but  accessible  to  the 
ants  by  a  bridge,  consisting  of  a  strip  of 
paper  two-thirds  of  an  inch  long  and  one- 
third  wide.  Having  then  put  a  F,  nigra 
from  one  of  my  nests  to  this  food,  she 
began  carrying  it  off,  and  by  degrees  a 
number  of  friends  came  to  help  her.  I 
then,  when  about  twenty-five  ants  were  so 
engaged,  moved  the  little  paper  bridge 
slightly,  so  as  to  leave  a  chasm  just  so 
w  ide  that  the  ants  could  not  reach  across. 
They  came  to  the  edge  and  tried  hard 
to  get  over,  but  it  did  not  occur  to  them 
to  push  the  paper  bridge,  though  the  dis- 
tance was  only  about  one-third  of  an 
inch,  and  they  might  easily  have  done 
so.  After  trying  for  about  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  they  gave  up  the  attempt,  and 
returned  home.  This  I  repeated  several 
times.  Then,  thinking  that  paper  was  a 
substance  to  which  they  were  not  accus- 
tomed, I  tried  the  same  with  a  bit  of 
straw  one  inch  long  and  one-eighth  of  an 
inch  wide.  The  result  was  the  same.  I 
repeated  this  twice.  Again  I  placed  par- 
ticles of  food  close  to  and  directly  over 
the  nest,  but  connected  with  it  only  by  a 
passage  several  feet  in  length.  Under 
these  circumstances  it  would  be  obvi- 
ously a  saving  of  time  and  labor  to  drop 
the  food  on  to  the  nest,  or  at  any  rate  to 


spring  down  with  it,  so  as  to  save  one 
journey.  But  though  I  have  frequently 
tried  the  experiment,  my  ants  never 
adopted  either  of  these  courses.  I  ar- 
ranged matters  so  that  the  glass  on  which 
the  food  was  placed  was  only  raised  one- 
third  of  an  inch  above  the  nest.  The 
ants  tried  to  reach  down,  and  the  dis- 
tance was  so  small  that  occasionally,  if 
another  ant  passed  underneath  just  as 
one  was  reaching  down,  the  upper  one 
could  step  on  to  its  back,  and  so  descend ; 
but  this  only  happened  accidentally,  and 
they  did  not  think  of  throwing  the  parti- 
cles down,  nor,  which  surprised  me  very 
much,  would  they  jump  down  them- 
selves. I  then  placed  a  heap  of  fine 
mould  close  to  the  glass,  but  just  so  far 
that  they  could  still  not  reach  across. 
It  would  have  been  of  course  quite  easy 
for  any  ant,  by  moving  a  particle  of  earth 
for  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  to  have  made  a 
bridge  by  which  the  food  might  have 
been  reached,  but  this  simple  expedient 
did  not  occur  to  them.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  then  put  some  provisions  in  a 
shallow  box  with  a  glass  top,  and  a  sin- 
gle hole  on  one  side,  and  put  some  spe- 
cimens of  Lasius  niger  to  the  food.  As 
soon  as  a  stream  of  ants  was  at  work, 
busily  carrying  supplies  ofi  to  the  nest, 
and  when  ihey  had  got  to  know  the  way 
thoroughly,  I  poured  some  fine  mould  in 
front  of  the  hole  so  as  to  cover  it  up  to 
a  depth  of  about  half  an  inch.  I  then 
took  out  the  ants  which  were  actually  in 
the  box.  As  soon  as  they  had  recovered 
from  the  shock  of  this  unexpected  pro- 
ceeding on  my  part,  they  began  to  run 
all  round  and  about  the  box,  looking  for 
some  other  place  of  entrance.  ^  Finding 
none,  however,  they  began  digging  down 
into  the  earth  just  over  the  hole,  carry- 
ing off  the  grains  of  earth  one  by  one^ 
and  depositing  them,  without  any  order, 
all  round  at  a  distance  of  from  half  an 
inch  to  six  inches,  until  they  had  exca- 
vated down  to  the  doorway,  when  they 
again  began  carrying  off  the  food  as  before 
This  experiment  I  repeated  on  following 
days  three  or  four  times,  always  with  the 
same  result. 

As  evidence  both  of  their  intelligence 
and  of  their  afTection  for  their  (friends,  it 
has  been  said  by  various  observers  that 
when  ants  have  been  accidentally  buried 
they  have  been  very  soon  dug  out  and 
rescued  by  their  companions.    Without 
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for  a  moment  doubting  the  facts  as  stated, 
we  must  remember  the  habit  which  ants 
have  of  burrowing  in  loose  fresh  soil,  and 
especially  their  practice  of  digging  out 
fresh  galleries  when  their  nests  are  dis- 
turbed. It  seemed  to  me,  however,  that 
it  would  not  be  difficult  to  test  whether 
the  excavations  made  by  ants  under  the 
circumstances,  were  the  result  of  this 
general  habit,  or  really  due  to  a  desire  to 
extricate  their  friends.  With  this  view  I 
tried  (20th  August)  the  following  experi- 
ments. I  placed  some  honey  near  a  nest 
of  Lasius  niger  on  a  glass  surrounded 
with  water,  and  so  arranged  that  in  reach- 
ing it  the  ants  passed  over  another  glass 
covered  with  a  layer  of  sifted  earth  about 
one-third  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  I  then 
put  some  ants  to  the  honey,  and  by  de- 
grees a  considerable  number  collected 
round  it.  Then,  at  1.30  p.m.,  I  buried 
an  ant  from  the  same  nest  under  the 
earth,  and  left  her  there  till  5  p.m.,  when 
I  uncovered  her.  She  was  none  the 
worse,  but  during  the  whole  time  not 
one  of  her  friends  had  taken  the  least 
notice  of  her. 

Again,  September  ist,  I  arranged  some 
honey  in  the  same  way.  At  5  p.m.  about 
fifty  ants  were  at  the  honey,  and  a  con- 
siderable number  were  passing  to  and 
fro.  I  then  buried  an  ant  as  before,  of 
course  taking  one  from  the  same  nest. 
At  7  P.M.  the  number  of  ants  at  the  honey 
had  nearly  doubled.  At  10  p.m.  they 
were  still  more  numerous,  and  had  car- 
ried off  about  two-thirds  of  the  honey. 
At  7  A.M.  the  next  morning  the  honey 
was  all  gone ;  two  or  three  ants  were  still 
wandering  about,  but  no  notice  had  been 
taken  of  the  prisoner,  whom  I  then  let  out. 
In  this  case  I  allowed  the  honey  to  be 
finished,  because  I  thought  it  might  per- 
haps be  alleged  that  the  excitement  pro- 
duced by  such  a  treasure  distracted  their 
attention ;  or  even,  on  the  principle  of 
doing  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest 
number,  that  they  were  intelligently  wise 
in  securing  a  treasure  of  food  before 
they  rescued  their  comrade,  who,  though 
in  confinement,  was  neither  in  pain  nor 
danger.  So  far  as  the  above  ants,  how- 
ever, are  concerned,  this  cannot  be  urged. 
I  may  add  that  I  repeated  the  same  ex- 
periment several  times,  in  some  cases 
with  another  species,  Myrmica  ruginodiSy 
and  always  with  the  same  results. 

Ants  have  been  much  praised  on  ac- 


count of  their  affection  for  their  friends. 
In  this  respect,  however,  they  seem  to 
vary  greatly.  At  any  rate,  any  one  who 
has  watched  them  much  must  have  met 
with  very  contradictory  facts.  I  have 
often  put  ants  which  were  smeared  with 
a  sticky  substance  on  the  boards  attached 
to  my  nests,  and  very  rarely  indeed  did 
their  companions  take  any  notice  of,  or 
seek  to  disentangle  them. 

I  then  tried  the  following  experiment. 
A  number  of  the  small  yellow  ants  (Z. 
ftavus)  were  out  feeding  on  some  honey. 
I  took  five  of  them,  and  also  five  others 
of  the  same  species,  but  from  a  different 
nest,  chloroformed  them,  and  put  them 
close  to  the  honey,  and  on  the  path  which 
the  ants  took  in  going  to  and  from  the 
nest,  so  that  these  could  not  but  see 
them.  The  glass  on  which  the  honey 
was  placed  was  surrounded  by  a  moat  of 
water.  This,  then,  gave  me  an  oppor- 
tunity of  testing  both  how  far  they  would 
be  disposed  to  assist  a  helpless  fellow- 
creature,  and  what  difference  they  would 
make  between  their  nest  companions  and 
strangers  from  a  different  community. 
The  chloroformed  ants  were  put  down 
at  ten  in  the  morning.  For  more  than 
an  hour,  though  many  ants  came  up  and 
touched  them  with  their  antenna,  none 
of  them  did  more.  At  length  one  of  the 
strangers  was  picked  up,  carried  to  the 
edge  of  the  glass,  and  quietly  thrown,  or 
rather  dropped,  into  the  water.  Shortly 
afterwards  a  friend  was  taken  up  and 
treated  in  the  same  way.  By  degrees 
they  were  all  picked  up  and  thrown  into 
the  water.  One  of  the  strangers  was,  in- 
deed, taken  into  the  nest,  but  in  about 
half  an  hour  she  was  brought  out  again 
and  thrown  into  the  water  like  the  rest. 
I  repeated  this  experiment  with  fifty  ants 
half  friends  and  half  strangers.  In  each 
case  twenty  out  of  the  twenty-five  ants 
were  thrown  into  the  water  as  described. 
A  few  were  left  lying  where  they  were 
placed,  and  these  also,  if  ^we  had  watched 
longer,  would  no  doubt  have  been  also 
treated  in  the  same  way.  One  out  of 
the  twenty-five  friends,  and  three  out  of 
the  twenty-five  strangers  were  carried 
into  the  nest,  but  they  were  all  brought 
out  again  and  thrown  away  like  the  rest. 
Under  such  circumstances,  then,  it  seems 
that  ants  make  no  difference  between 
friends  and  strangers. 

It  may,  however,  be  said  in  this  experi- 
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ment,  that  as  ants  do  not  recover  from 
chloroform,  and  these  ants  were  there- 
fore to  all  intents  and  purposes  dead,  we 
should  not  expect  that  much  difference 
would  be  made  between  friends  and 
strangers.  I  therefore  tried  the  same 
experiment,  only,  instead  of  chloroform- 
ing the  ants,  I  made  them  intoxicated. 
This  was  a  rather  more  difficult  experi- 
ment. No  ant  would  voluntarily  degrade 
herself  by  getting  drunk,  and  it  was  not 
easy  in  all  cases  to  hit  off  the  requisite 
degree  of  this  compulsory  intoxication. 
In  all  cases  they  were  made  quite  drunk, 
so  that  they  lay  helplessly  on  their 
backs.  The  sober  ants  seemed  much 
puzled  at  finding  their  friends  in  this 
helpless  and  discreditable  condition. 
They  took  them  up  and  carried  them 
about  for  awhile  in  a  sort  of  aimless  way, 
as  if  they  did  not  know  what  to  do  with 
their  drunkards,  any  more  than  we  do. 
Ultimately,  however,  the  results  were  as 
follows.  The  ants  removed  twenty-five 
friends  and  thirty  strangers.  Of  the 
friends,  twenty  were  carried  into  the 
nest,  where  no  doubt  they  slept  off  the 
effect  of  the  spirit — at  least  we  saw  no 
more  of  them — and  five  were  thrown  into 
the  water.  Of  the  strangers,  on  the  con- 
trary, twenty-four  were  thrown  into  the 
water ;  only  six  were  taken  into  the  nest, 
and  four  of  these  were  shortly  afterwards 
brought  out  again  and  thrown  away. 

The  difference  in  the  treatment  of 
friends  and  strangers  was,  therefore,  most 
marked. 

Dead  ants,  I  may  add,  are  always 
brought  out  of  the  nest,  and  I  have  more 
than  once  found  a  little  heap  on  one 
spot,  giving  it  almost  the  appearance  of 
a  burial-ground. 

I  have  also  made  some  experiments  on 
the  power  possessed  by  ants  of  remem- 
bering their  friends.  It  will  be  recol- 
lected that  Huber  gives  a  most  interest- 
ing account  of  the  behavior  of  some 
ants,  which,  after  being  separated  for  four 
months,  when  brought  together  again, 
immediately  recognised  one  another,  and 
"  fell  to  mutual  caresses  with  their  an- 
tenna;." Forel,  however,  regards  these 
movements  as  having  indicated  fear  and 
surprise  rather  than  affection,  though  he 
is  also  quite  inclined  to  believe,  from  his 
own  observation,  that  ants  would  recog- 
nise one  another  after  a  separation  of 
some  months.     The  observation  recorded 


by  Huber  was  made  casually ;  and  neither 
he  nor  any  one  else  seems  to  have  taken 
any  steps  to  test  it  by  subsequent  experi- 
ments. The  fact  is  one,  however*  of  so 
much  interest,  that  it  seemed  to  me  de- 
sirable to  make  further  experiments  on 
the  subject.  On  the  4th  of  August, 
1875,  therefore,  I  separated  one  of  my 
nests  of  F,  fusca  into  two  halves,  which  I 
kept  entirely  apart. 

I  then  from  time  to  time  put  an  ant 
from  one  of  these  nests  into  the  other, 
introducing  also  a  stranger  at  the  same 
time.  The  stranger  was  driven  out,  or 
sometimes  even  killed.  The  friend,  on 
the  contrary,  was  never  attacked,  though 
I  am  bound  to  say  that  I  could  see  no 
signs  of  any  general  welcome,  or  that  she 
was  taken  any  particular  notice  of. 

I  will  not  trouble  you  with  all  the  evi- 
dence, but  will  content  myself  with  one 
case. 

On  the  1 2th  November  last — that  is  to 
say,  after  the  ant  had  been  separated  for 
a  year  and  three  months — I  put  a  friend 
and  a  stranger  into  one  of  the  divisions. 
The  friend  seemed  quite  at  home.  One 
of  the  ants  at  once  seized  the  stranger 
by  an  antenna,  and  began  dragging  her 
about.    At — 

11.45.   The  friend  is  quite  at   home 
with  the  rest.    The  stranger  is  being 
dragged  about. 
12.0.  The  friend  is  all  right.    Three 
ants  now  have  hold  of  the  stran- 
ger by  her  legs  and  an  antenna. 
12.15.  Do.  do. 
12.30.  Do.  do. 
12.45.  Do.  do. 
I.e.       Do.  do. 

1 .30.  Do.  One  now  took  hold  of  the 
friend,  but  soon  seemed  to  find  out 
her  mistake  and  left  go  again. 
1.45.  The  friend  is  ^1  right  The 
stranger  is  being  attacked.  The 
friend  also  has  been  almost  cleaned ; 
while  on  the  stranger  the  color  has 
been  scarcely  touched. 
2.15.  Two  ants  are  licking  the  friendp 
while  another  pair  are  holding  the 
stranger  by  her  legs. 
2.30.  The  friend  is  now  almost  deany 
so  that  I  could  only  just  perceive 
any  color.  The  stranger,  on  the 
contrary,  is  almost  as  much  colored 
as  ever.  She  is  now  near  the  doofv 
and  I  think  would  have  come  out, 
but  two  ants  met  her  and  seized  her. 
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3.0.  Two  ants  are  attacking  the  stran- 
ger. The  friend  was  no  longer  dis- 
tinguishable from  the  rest. 

3.30.  Do. 

4.0.     Do. 

5.0.     Do. 

6.0.  The  stranger  now  escaped  from 
the  nest,  and  I  put  her  back  among 
her  own  friends. 

The  difierence  of  behavior  to  these 
two  ants  was  most  marked.  The  friend 
was  gradually  licked  clean,  and  except 
for  a  few  moments,  and  that  evidently  by 
mistake,  was  never  attacked.  The  stran- 
ger, on  the  contrary,  was  not  cleaned, 
was  at  once  seized,  was  dragged  about 
for  hours  with  only  a  few  minutes'  inter- 
val, by  one,  two,  or  three  assailants,  and 
at  length  made  her  escape  from  the  nest 
at  a  time  when  no  other  ant  was  out. 

In  most  species  of  ants  the  power  of 
smell  is  very  keen.  I  placed  ants  on  a 
strip  of  paper,  each  end  of  which  was 
supported  on  a  pin,  the  foot  of  which 
was  immersed  in  water.  They  then  ran 
backwards  and  forwards  along  the  paper, 
trying  to  escape.  If  a  camelVhair  pen- 
cil be  suspended  just  over  the  paper, 
they  pass  under  it  without  taking  any 
notice  of  it ;  but  if  it  be  scented,  say 
with  lavender-water,  they  at  once  stop 
when  they  come  near  it,  showing  in  the 
most  unmistakable  manner  that  they  per- 
ceive the  odor.  This  sense  appears  to 
reside,  though  not  perhaps  exclusively, 
in  the  antennae.  I  tethered,  for  instance, 
a  large  specimen  of  Formica  ligniperda 
with  a  fine  thread  to  a  board,  and  when 
she  was  quite  quiet  I  approached  a 
scented  camel's-hair  pencil  slowly  to  the 
tip  of  the  antenna,  which  was  at  once 
withdrawn,  though  the  antenna  took  no 
notice  of  a  similar  pencil,  if  not  scented. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  regards  their 
sense  of  liearing,  the  case  is  very  diffe- 
rent. Approaching  an  ant  which  was 
standing  quietly,  I  have  over  and  over 
again  made  the  loudest  and  most  shrill 
noises  I  could,  using  a  penny  pipe,  a 
dog-whistle,  a  violin,  as  well  as  the  most 
piercing  and  startling  sounds  I  could 
produce  with  my  own  voice,  without 
effect.  At  the  same  time  I  by  no  means 
would  infer  from  this  that  they  are  really 
deaf,  though  it  certainly  seems  that  their 
range  of  hearing  is  very  different  from 
ours.  We  know  that  certain  allied  in- 
sects produce  a  noise  by  rubbing  one  of 


their  abdomin<il  rings  against  another. 
Landois  is  of  opinion  that  ants  also  make 
sounds  in  the  same  way,  though  these 
sounds  are  inaudible  to  us.  Our  range 
is,  however,  after  all,  very  limited,  and 
the  universe  is  probably  full  of  music 
which  we  cannot  perceive.  There  are, 
moreover,  in  the  antennae  of  ants  certain 
curious  organs  which  may  perhaps  be  of 
an  auditory  character.  There  are  from 
ten  to  a  dozen  in  the  terminal  segment 
of  Lasius  flavuSy  the  small  meadow  ant, 
and  indeed  in  most  of  the  species  which 
I  have  examined,  and  one  or  two  in  each 
of  the  short  intermediate  segments.  These 
organs  consist  of  three  parts :  a  small 
spherical  cup  opening  to  the  outside,  a 
long  narrow  tube,  and  a  hollow  body 
shaped  like  an  elongated  clock- weight. 
They  may  serve  to  increase  the  reso- 
nance of  sounds,  acting,  in  fact,  to  use  the 
words  of  Professor  Tyndall,  who  was 
good  enough  to  look  at  them  with  me, 
like  microscopic  stethoscopes. 

The  organs  of  vision  are  in  most  ants 
very  complex  and  conspicuous.  There 
are  generally  three  eyes  arranged  in  a 
triangle  on  the  top  of  their  heads,  and 
on  each  side  a  large  compound  eye  con- 
taining sometimes  more  than  two  thou- 
sand facets  between  them.  Neverthe- 
less the  sight  of  ants  does  not  seem  to  be 
very  good.  In  order  to  test  how  far 
ants  are  guided  by  vision  I  made  the 
following  experiments.  I  placed  a  com- 
mon lead  pencil  on  a  board,  fastening  it 
upright,  so  as  to  serve  as  a  landmark. 
At  the  base  I  then  placed  a  glass  con- 
taining food,  and  then  put  a  Z.  7iiger  to 
the  food  ;  when  she  knew  her  w^y  from 
the  glass  to  the  nest  and  back  again  per- 
fectly well,  she  went  quite  straight  back- 
wards and  forwards.  I  then  took  an  op- 
portunity when  the  ant  was  on  the  glass, 
and  moved  the  glass  with  the  ant  on  it 
about  three  inches.  Now,  under  such 
circumstances,  if  she  had  been  much 
guided  by  sight,  she  could  not  of  course 
have  had  any  difficulty  in  finding  her 
way  to  the  nest.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
however,  she  was  entirely  at  sea,  and 
after  wandering  about  for  some  time;  got 
back  to  the  nest  by  another  and  very 
round-about  route.  I  then  again  varied 
the  experiment  as  follows.  I  placed  the 
food  in  a  small  china  cup  on  the  top  of 
the  pencil,  which  thus  formed  a  column 
seven  and  a  half  inches  high.    When  the 
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ant  once  knew  her  way,  she  went  very 
straight  to  and  from  the  nest.  I  then 
moved  the  pencil  six  inches.  This  puz- 
zled her  very  much  :  she  went  over  and 
over  the  spot  where  the  pencil  had  pre- 
viously stood,  retraced  her  steps  several 
times  almost  to  the  nest,  and  then  re- 
turned along  the  old  line,  showing  great 
perseverance,  if  not  much  power  of  vis- 
ion. She  found  the  pencil  at  last,  but 
only  after  many  meanderings. 

I  then  repeated  the  obser\'ation  on 
three  other  ants,  with  the  same  result : 
the  second  was  seven  minutes  before  she 
found  the  pencil,  and  at  last  seemed  to 
do  so  accidentally ;  the  third  actually 
wandered  about  for  no  less  than  half  an 
hour,  returning  up  the  paper  bridge  sev- 
eral times. 

Let  us  compare  this  relatively  to  man. 
An  ant  measuring,  say  one-sixth  ^  an 
inch,  and  the  pencil  being  seven  inches 
high,  is  consequently  forty-two  times  as 
long  as  the  ant.  It  bears,  therefore, 
somewhat  the  same  relation  to  the  ant  as 
a  column  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
high  does  to  a  man.  The  pencil  having 
been  moved  six  inches,  it  is  as  if  a  man 
in  a  country  he  knew  well  would  be  puz- 
zled at  being  moved  a  few  hundred  feet, 
or  if  put  down  in  a  square  containing 
less  than  an  acre,  could  not  find  a  col- 
umn two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high, 
that  is  to  say,  higher  than  the  Duke  of 
York's  Column. 

Another  evidence  of  this  consists  in 
the  fact  that  if,  when  my  Z.  fiii^ers  were 
carrying  off  food  placed  in  a  cup  on  a 
piece  of  board,  I  turned  the  board  round 
so  that  the  side  which  had  been  turned 
towards  the  nest  was  away  from  it,  and 
vice  vcrsd,  the  ants  always  returned  over 
the  same  track  on  the  board,  and  conse- 
quently directly  away  from  home.  If  I 
moved  the  board  to  the  other  side  of  my 
artificial  nest,  the  result  was  the  same. 
Evidently  they  followed  the  road,  not 
the  direction. 

It  is  remarkable  that  we  do  not  even 
now  know  exactly  how  an  ants*  nest  is 
begun.  Whether  they  always  commence 
as  a  colony  from  some  older  establish- 
ment ;  whether  wandering  workers  who 
chance  to  find  a  queen,  under  certain 
circumstances  remain  with  her  and  begin 
a  new  nest ;  or  whether  the  queen  ant, 
like  the  queen  wasp,  forms  a  cell  for  her- 
self, and  then  brings  up  a  few  workers, 


who  afterwards  take  upon  themselves 
the  labors  of  the  family — as  yet  we  know 
not.  When  once  started,  the  communi- 
ties last  for  years,  being  kept  up  by  a 
succession  of  individuals.  The  queens 
themselves  rarely  or  never  quit  the  nest, 
but  receive  their  food  from  the  workers, 
and  indeed  appear  to  do  nothing  except 
lay  eggs. 

A  nest  of  ants  must  not  be  confused 
with  an  ant-hill  in  the  ordinary  sense. 
Very  often  indeed  a  nest  has  only  one 
dwelling,  and  in  most  species  seldom  more 
than  three  or  four.  Some,  however,  form 
numerous  colonies.  M.  Forel  even  found 
a  case  in  which  one  nest  of  F,  exsecta  had 
no  less  than  two  hundred  colonies,  and 
occupied  a  circular  space  with  a  ludius 
of  nearly  two  hundred  yards.  Within 
this  area  they  had  exterminated  all  the 
other  ants,  except  a  few  oests  of  Topi- 
noma  erratic um^  which  survived,  thanks 
to  their  great  agility.  In  these  cases  the 
number  of  ants  thus  associated  together 
must  have  been  enormous.  Even  in  sin- 
gle nests  Forel  estimates  the  numbers  at 
from  five  thousand  to  half  a  million. 

In  their  modes  of  fighting,  different 
species  of  ants  have  their  several  peculi- 
arities. Some  also  are  much  less  military 
than  others.  Myrmecina  Latreillii^  ioT 
instance,  never  attack,  and  scarcely  even 
defend  themselves.  Their  skin  is  very 
hard,  and  they  roll  themselves  into  a 
ball,  not  defending  themselves  even  if 
their  nest  is  invaded,  to  prevent  which, 
however,  they  make  the  entrances  small, 
and  often  station  at  each  a  worker,  who 
uses  her  head  to  stop  the  way.  The 
smell  of  this  species  is  also,  perhaps,  a 
protection.  Tetramorium  ccespitum  has 
the  habit  of  feigning  death.  This  spe- 
cies, however,  does  not  roll  itself  up,  but 
merely  applies  its  legs  and  antennae 
closely  to  the  body. 

Formica  rufa^  the  common  horse  ant, 
attacks  in  serried  masses,  seldom  sending 
out  detachments,  while  single  ants  scarce- 
ly ever  make  individual  attacks.  They 
rarely  pursue  a  flying  foe,  but  give  no 
quarter,  killing  as  many  enemies  as  pos- 
sible, and  never  hesitating,  with  this  ob- 
ject, to  sacrifice  themselves  for  the  com- 
mon good. 

Formica  sanguinea^  on  the  contrary,  at 
least  in  their  slave-making  expeditions, 
attempt  rather  to  terrify  than  to  kill. 
Indeed,  when  they  are  invading  a  nestf 
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they  do  not  attack  the  flying  inhabitants 
unless  they  are  attempting  to  carry  off 
pupae,  in  which  case  they  are  forced  to 
abandon  the  pupae.  When  fighting  they 
attempt  to  crush  their  enemies  with  their 
mandibles. 

Formica  exseda  is  a  delicate,  but  very 
active  species.  They  also  advance  in 
serried  masses,  but  in  close  quarters  they 
bite  right  and  left,  dancing  about  to  avoid 
being  bitten  themselves.  When  fighting 
with  larger  species  they  spring  on  to  their 
backs,  and  then  seize  them  by  the  neck 
or  by  an  antenna.  They  also  have  the 
instinct  of  combining  in  small  parties, 
three  or  four  seizing  an  enemy  at  once, 
and  then  pulling  different  ways,  so  that 
she  on  her  part  cannot  get  at  any  one  of 
her  foes.  One  of  them  then  jumps  on 
her  back  and  cuts,  or  rather  saws,  off  her 
head.  In  battles  between  this  ant  and 
the  much  larger  7^  pratensis^  many  of 
the  latter  may  be  seen  each  with  a  little 
F,  exseda  on  her  back  sawing  off  her 
head  from  behind. 

One  might,  at  first  sight,  be  disposed 
to  consider  that  the  ants  with  stings  must 
have  a  great  advantage  over  those  with 
none.  In  some  cases,  however,  the  poi- 
son is  so  strong  that  it  is  sufficient  for  it 
to  touch  the  foes  to  place  them  hors  de 
combat^  or  at  least  to  render  them  inca- 
pacitated, with  every  appearance  of  ex- 
treme pain.  Such  species  have  the  ab- 
domen unusually  mobile. 

The  species  of  Lasius  make  up  in 
numbers  what  they  want  in  strength. 
Several  of  them  seize  an  enemy  at  once, 
one  by  each  of  her  legs  or  antennae,  and 
when  they  have  once  taken  hold  they 
will  suffer  themselves  to  be  cut  in  pieces 
rather  than  leave  go. 

Polyergus  rufescens^  the  celebrated 
slave-making  or  Amazon  ant,  has  a  mode 
of  combat  almost  peculiar  to  herself. 
The  jaws  are  very  powerful,  and  pointed. 
If  attacked — if,  for  instance,  another  ant 
seizes  her  by  a  leg — she  at  once  takes 
her  enemy's  head  into  her  jaws,  which 
generally  makes  her  quit  her  hold.  If 
she  does  not,  the  Polyergus  closes  her 
mandibles,  so  that  the  points  pierce  the 
brain  of  her  enemy,  paralysing  the  ner- 
vous system.  The  victim  falls  in  con- 
vulsions, setting  free  her  terrible  foe.  In 
this  manner  a  comparatively  small  force 
of  Polyergus  will  fearlessly  attack  much 


larger  armies  of  other  species,  and  suffer 
themselves  scarcely  any  loss. 

Much  of  what  has  been  said  as  to  the 
powers  of  communication  possessed  by 
bees  and  ants  depends  on  the  fact  that 
if  one  of  them  in  the  course  of  her  ram- 
bles has  discovered  a  supply  of  food,  a 
number  of  others  soon  find  their  way  to 
the  store.  This,  however,  does  not  nec- 
essarily imply  any  power  of  describing 
localities.  If  the  bees  or  ants  merely  fol- 
low their  more  fortunate  companion,  or 
if  they  hunt  her  by  scent,  the  matter  is 
comparatively  simple  ;  if,  on  the  contrary, 
the  others  have  the  route  described  to 
them,  the  case  becomes  very  different. 
To  determine  this,  therefore,  I  have 
made  a  great  number  of  experiments,  of 
which,  however,  I  will  here  only  mention 
a  few.  Under  ordinary  circumstances, 
if  an  ant  discovers  a  stock  of  food,  she 
carries  as  much  as  possible  away  to  the 
nest,  and  then  returns  for  more,  accom- 
panied generally  by  several  friends.  On 
their  return  these  bring  others,  and  in 
this  way  a  string  of  ants  is  soon  estab- 
lished. Unless,  therefore,  various  pre- 
cautions are  taken — and  this,  so  far  as  I 
know,  has  never  been  done  in  any  of  the 
previous  observations — the  experiment 
really  tells  very  little. 

I  therefore  made  the  following  ar- 
rangement. One  of  my  nests  of  the 
small  brown  garden  ant,  Lasius  niger^ 
was  connected  with  a  board,  on  which  I 
was  in  the  habit  of  placing  a  supply  of 
food  and  water.  At  a  short  distance 
from  the  board  I  placed  two  glasses 
(b  ^'),  and  onb  \  placed  some  food.  I 
then  connected  the  glass  b  with  the  board 
a  by  three  slips  of  paper,  r,  //,  ^,  and  put 
an  ant  to  the  food.  She  carried  off  a 
supply  to  the  nest,  returning  for  more, 
and  so  on.  Several  friends  came  with 
her,  and  I  imprisoned  them  till  the  ex- 
periment was  over.  When  she  had 
passed  several  times  over  the  paper 
bridges,  I  proceeded  as  follows.  Any 
friends  who  came  with  her  were  excluded 
from  the  bridges  when  she  was  on  them. 
If  she  was  not  there,  as  soon  as  a  friend 
arrived  at  the  bridge  r,  I  took  up  e  in  my 
fingers  and  rubbed  it  lightly,  with  a  view 
of  removing  or  blurring  the  scent ;  and 
as  soon  as  the  ant  arrived otidl  took  up 
the  bridge  r,  and  put  it  across  the  chasm 
from  d  to  b\     Now,  if  the  ant  went  by 
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description,  she  would  of  course  cross 
e  to  b.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  she  went 
by  scent,  then  she  would  be  at  the  least 
as  likely  to  go  over  c  to  b\  The  results 
were  that  out  of  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty  friends  who  passed  over  //,  only 
twenty  went  to  the  food,  while  nearly 
one  hundred  passed  over  c  to  the  empty 
glass.  In  this  case  the  friends  generally 
came  more  or  less  in  sight  of  one  another 
to  the  bridge  r,  and  once  there,  could 
hardly  avoid  arriving  either  at  b  or  b' ,  I 
therefore  modified  the  experiment  as 
follows.  I  established  and  endowed  an 
ant  as  before,  imprisoning  the  friends 
who  came  with  her.  When  she  got  to 
know  her  way  thoroughly,  I  allowed  her 
to  return  to  the  nest  on  her  own  legs, 
but  as  soon  as  she  emerged  again  I  took 
her  up  and  transferred  her  to  the  food. 

Under  these  circumstances,  as  will  be 
seen,  very  few  ants  indeed  ever  found 
their  way  to  the  food.  I  began  this  at 
5.30,  when  she  returned  to  the  nest.  At 
5.34  she  came  out  with  no  less  than  ten 
friends,  and  was  then  transferred  to  the 
food.  The  others  wandered  about  a  lit- 
tle, but  by  degrees  returned  to  the  nest, 
not  one  of  them  finding  her  way  to  the 
food.  The  first  ant  took  some  food,  re- 
turned, and  again  came  out  of  the  nest 
at  5.39  with  eight  friends,  when  exactly 
the  same  happened.  She  again  came 
out — 
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(39  journeys:    11   alone,  28  with    120 
friends.) 

Thus,  during  these  two  hours  more 
than  one  hundred  and  twenty  ants  came 
out  of  the  nest,  in  company  with  the  one 
under  observation.  She  knew  her  way 
perfectly,  and  it  is  clear  that  if  she  had 
been  left  alone  all  these  ants  would  have 
accompanied  her  to  the  store  of  food. 
Three  of  them  were  accidentally  allowed 
to  do  so,  but  of  the  remainder  only  five 
found  their  way  to  the  food  ;  all  the  oth- 
ers, after  wandering  about  awhile,  re- 
turned empty-handed  to  the  nest. 

I  conclude,  then,  that  when  large  num- 
bers of  ants  come  to  food  they  follow 
one  another,  being  also  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent guided  by  scent.  The  fact,  there- 
fore, does  not  imply  any  considerable 
power  of  intercommunication.  There 
are,  moreover,  some  circumstances  which 
seem  to  point  in  an  opposite  direction. 
For  instance,  I  have  already  mentioned 
that  if  a  colony  of  Polycrgus  changes  the 
situation  of  its  nest,  the  masters  are  all 
carried  to  the  new  one  by  the  slaves. 
Again,  if  a  number  of  F,fusca  are  put  in 
a  box,  and  in  one  comer  a  dark  place  of 
retreat  is  provided  for  them  with  some 
earth,  one  soon  finds  her  way  to  it.  She 
then  comes  out  again,  and  going  up  to 
one  of  the  others,  takes  her  by  the  jaws. 
The  second  ant  then  rolls  herself  into  a 
heap,  and  is  carried  off  to  the  place  of 
shelter.  They  then  both  repeat  the  same 
manoeuvre  with  other  ants,  and  so  on 
until  all  their  companions  are  collected 
together.  Now  it  seems  to  me  difficult 
to  imagine  that  so  slow  a  course  would 
be  adopted  if  they  possessed  any  power 
of  communicating  description. 

On  the  other  hand,  ihtj  certainly  can^ 
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I  think,  transmit  simpler  ideas.  In  sup- 
port of  this  I  may  adduce  the  following 
experiment.  Two  strips  of  paper  were 
attached  to  the  board  just  mentioned 
and  parallel  to  one  another,  and  at 
the  other  end  of  each  I  placed  a  piece 
of  glass.  In  the  glass  at  the  end  of 
one  tape  I  placed  a  considerable  number 
(three  to  six  hundred)  of  larvae.  In 
the  second  I  put  two  or  three  larvae  only. 
I  then  took  two  ants,  and  placed  one  of 
them  to  the  glass  with  many  larvae,  the 
other  to  that  with  two  or  three.  Each 
of  them  took  a  larva  and  carried  it  to  the 
nest,  returning  for  another,  and  so  on. 
After  each  journey  I  put  another  larva 
in  the  glass  with  only  two  or  three  larvae 
to  replace  that  which  had  been  removed. 
Now,  if  other  ants  came  under  the  above 
circumstances  as  a  mere  matter  of  acci- 
dent, or  accompanying  one  another  by 
chance,  or  if  they  simply  saw  the  larvae 
which  were  being  brought,  and  conse- 
quently concluded  that  they  might  them- 
selves also  find  larvae  in  the  same  place, 
then  the  numbers  going  to  the  two  glasses 
ought  to  be  approximately  equal.  In 
each  case  the  number  of  journeys  made 
by  the  ants  would  be  nearly  the  same ; 
consequently,  if  it  w^ere  a  matter  of  smell, 
the  two  routes  would  be  in  the  same 
condition.  It  would  be  impossible  for 
an  ant,  seeing  another  in  the  act  of  bring- 
ing a  larva,  to  judge  for  itself  whether 
there  were  few  or  many  larvae  left  be- 
hind. On  the  other  hand,  if  the  stran- 
gers were  brought,  then  it  would  be  curi- 
ous to  see  whether  more  were  brought 
to  the  glass  with  many  larvae  than  to 
that  which  only  contained  two  or  three. 
I  should  also  mention  that  every  stranger 
was  imprisoned  until  the  end  of  the  ex- 
periment. I  will  select  a  few  of  the  re- 
sults : — 

Exp.  I.  Time  occupied,  one  hour. 
The  ant  with  few  larvae  made  6  visits, 
and  brought  no  friends.  The  one  with 
many  larvae  made  7,  and  brought  11 
friends. 

Exp.  3.  Time  occupied,  three  hours. 
The  ant  with  few  larvae  made  24  jour- 
neys, and  brought  5  friends.  The  one 
with  many  larvae  made  38  journeys,  and 
brought  22  friends. 

Exp.  5.  Time*  occupied,  one  hour. 
The  ant  with  few  larvae  made  10  jour- 
neys, and  brought  3  friends.  The  other 
made  5  journeys,  and  brought  16  friends. 


Exp.  9.  Time  occupied,  one  hour. 
The  ant  with  few  larvae  made  11  jour- 
neys, and  brought  i  friend.  The  one 
with  many  larvae  made  15  journeys,  and 
brought  13  friends. 

Exp.  10.  I  now  reversed  the  glasses, 
the  same  two  ants  being  under  observa- 
tion ;  but  the  ant  which  in  the  previous 
observation  had  few  larvae  to  carry  off 
now  consequently  had  many,  and  vice 
versd.  Time  occupied,  two  hours.  The 
ant  with  few  larvae  made  21  journeys, 
and  brought  i  friend.  The  one  with 
many  larvae  made  22  journeys,  and 
brought  20  friends.  These  two  experi- 
ments are,  I  think,  especially  striking. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  I  found  that  in 
about  fifty  hours  the  ants  which  had  ac- 
cess to  many  larvae  brought  257  friends, 
while  those  visiting  a  glass  with  few  larvae 
only  brought  82.  The  result  will  appear 
still  more  striking  if  we  remember  that  a 
certain  number,  say  perhaps  25,  would 
have  come  to  the  larvae  anyhow,  which 
would  make  the  numbers  232  as  against 
57,  a  very  striking  difference. 

I  have  elsewhere  discussed  the  rela- 
tions of  flowers  to  insects,  and  especially 
with  bees,  and  particularly  the  mode  in 
which  the  flowers  were  modified  so  that 
the  bees  might  transfer  the  pollen  from 
one  flower  to  another.  Ants  are  also  of 
considerable  importance  to  plants,  espe- 
cially in  keeping  down  the  number  of  in- 
sects which  feed  on  them.  So  far  as  I 
know,  however,  there  are  no  plants  which 
are  specially  modified  in  order  to  be  fer- 
tilised by  ants ;  and,  indeed,  even  to 
those  small  flowers  which  any  little  in- 
sect might  fertilise,  the  visits  of  winged 
insects  are  much  more  advantageous,  be- 
cause, as  Mr.  Darwin  has  shown  in  his 
excellent  work  on  cross  and  self  fertilisa- 
tion of  plants,  it  is  important  that  the 
pollen  should  be  brought,  not  only  from 
a  different  flower,  but  also  from  a  differ- 
ent plant,  while  creeping  insects,  such  as 
ants,  would  naturally  pass  from  flower  to 
flower  of  the  same  plant. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  im- 
portant to  plants  that  ants  should  not 
obtain  access  to  the  flowers,  for  they 
would  otherwise  rob  them  of  their  honey 
without  conferring  on  them  any  compen- 
sating advantage.  Accordingly,  we  not 
only  find  in  flowers  various  modes  of  at- 
tracting bees,  but  also  of  excluding  ants ; 
and  in  this  way  ants  have  exercised  more 
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influence  on  the  vegetable  kingdom  than 
might  be  supposed.  Sometimes,  for  in- 
stance, the  flowers  are  protected  by  che^ 
vaux  de  /rise  of  spines  and  fine  hairs 
pointing  downwards  (Carlina^  Lamiunt); 
some  have  a  number  of  glands  secreting 
a  glutinous  substance  over  which  the 
ants  cannot  pass  (Linncea^  Gooseberry)  ; 
in  others  the  tube  of  the  flower  is  itself 
very  narrow,  or  is  almost  closed  either 
by  hairs  or  by  internal  ridges,  which  just 
leave  space  for  the  proboscis  of  a  bee, 
but  no  more.  Lastly,  some,  and  espe- 
cially pendulous  flowers  (Cyclamen^  Snow- 
drop), are  so  smooth  and  slippery  that 


ants  cannot  easily  enter  them,  but  often 
slip  ofl  in  the  attempt,  and  thus  are  ex- 
cluded, just  as  the  pendulous  nests  of 
the  weaver-birds  preclude  the  entrance 
of  snakes.  This,  however,  is  a  large 
subject,  into  which  I  cannot  now  enter. 

Let  me  in  conclusion  once  more  say 
that,  as  it  seems  to  me,  notwithstanding 
the  labors  of  those  great  naturalists  to 
whom  I  gratefully  referred  in  commenc- 
ing, there  are  in  natural  history  few  more 
promising  or  extensive  fields  for  research 
than  the  habits  of  Ants. — Fortnightly 
Revitiv, 


LIEUTENANT  CAMERON'S  JOURNEY  ACROSS  AFRICA.* 


Note.— Wc  have  already  published  in  the 
Eclectic  Lieutenant  Cameron's  sketch  of  his 
journey  across  Africa,  as  contributed  to  Good 
Words.  The  present  article  is  published  be- 
cause of  its  valuable  summary  of  the  results, 
geographical  and  other,  of  the  expedition. — 
Ed. 

The  record  of  African  travel  has  a 
personal  interest  to  almost  every  class  of 
educated  readers  :  to  the  lover  of  adven- 
ture, it  is  the  story  of  adventures  wild 
beyond  even  the  wildest  of  dreams ;  to 
the  sportsman,  it  tells  of  the  biggest  of 
big  game  ;  to  the  geographer,  it  is  an  on- 
ward step  towards  the  solution  of  one  of 
the  great  geographical  problems  of  the 
day ;  to  the  merchant  or  trader,  to  the 
geologist,  botanist,  or  zoologist,  it  equally 
tells  of  new  fields  for  the  exercise  of 
commerce,  of  industry,  or  of  science ; 
and  to  those  who  more  especially  recog- 
nize that  *  the  proper  study  of  mankind 
is  man,*  it  offers  the  newest  of  novelties 
— it  brings  to  the  knowledge  of  the  an- 
thropologist customs  yet  unheard  of,  and 
soon  again,  we  may  hope,  to  be  heard  of 
no  longer ;  or  marshals  before  the  mis- 
sionary countless  hordes  as  yet  ignorant 
of  the  Sacred  Name. 

Appealing  thus  to  so  many  distinct  in- 
terests, it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
the  occasional  short  notices  of  Lieuten- 
ant Cameron's  remarkable  journey  across 
Africa  have  been  eagerly  seized  on  ;  that 


*  Across  Africa.  By  Vcrney  Lovett  Came- 
ron, C.H.,  D.C.L.,  Commander  Royal  Nav}'. 
''••w  York  :  Harper  &  Bros. 


crowds  have  everywhere  gathered  to  hear 
Commander  Cameron  tell  his  own  story 
in  the  fewest  of  words ;  and  that  the 
book,  whose  title  stands  at  the  head  of 
this  article,  has  been  demanded  at  all  the 
libraries  for  many  months  before  its  pub- 
lication. Could  it  by  any  possibility 
have  come  out  on  the  day  that  Mr.  Cam- 
eron landed  in  England,  it  would  have 
had  a  success  such  as  perhaps  no  book 
has  had  for  many  years.  Now  that  it 
appears,  after  the  lapse  of  a  considerable 
interval,  it  has  been  in  a  measure  fore- 
stalled ;  so  much  of  its  subject-matter 
has  been  made  public  in  other  ways,  that 
it  may  almost  run  a  risk  of  falling  dead 
in  the  literary  market.  It  would  be  a 
pity  if  such  should  be  the  case  ;  for  the 
book,  though  carelessly,  or  perhaps  we 
should  rather  say  clumsily,  put  together, 
has  a  very  real  and  permanent  interest, 
as  the  genuine  story  of  difficult  and  dan- 
gerous exploration  ;  and  it  will,  of  neces- 
sity, continue  for  many  years  to  be  the 
text-book  for  the  geography  and  anthro- 
pology of  south  tropical  Africa. 

It  is,  we  may  suppose,  within  the  re- 
collection of  our  readers  that  Mr.  Came- 
ron was  appointed  by  the  Royal  Geo- 
graphical Society  to  the  command  of  an 
expedition  which  should  enter  Africa 
from  Zanzibar ;  should  look  for  and  join 
Dr.  Livingstone — supposed  then  to  be 
somewhere  to  the  west  of  Lake  Tangan- 
yika— and,  under  his  orders,  should  con- 
tinue the  exploration  of  Central  Africat 
'  for  the  purpose  of  supplementing  his 
great    discoveries.*    Joined    with     Mr. 
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Cameron,  was  his  old  messmate,  Dr.  Dil- 
lon, a  surgeon  in  the  navy;  and  the  two 
left  England  on  the  30th  of  November, 
1872.  At  Zanzibar,  or  at  Bagamoyo  on 
the  mainland  opposite,  they  were  joined 
by  Mr.  Murphy,  a  lieutenant  of  artillery, 
and  afterwards  by  Mr.  Robert  Moffat,  a 
nephew  of  Dr.  Livingstone,  who,  on 
hearing  of  the  expedition,  had  sold  his 
sugar  plantation  at  Natal,  and  was  now 
eager  to  devote  himself  and  the  whole  of 
his  little  fortune  to  the  cause  of  African 
exploration.  His  devotion  was  indeed 
to  the  death  :  he  died  of  fever,  at  Simbo, 
within  a  few  weeks  after  the  beginning 
of  the  journey. 

From  the  time  of  their  arrival  at  Zan- 
zibar it  was  some  two  months  before  the 
stores  were  all  ready,  and  a  sufficient 
number  of  men  enlisted  to  carry  them  ; 
and  after  the  many  and  usual  vexatious 
delays,  the  expedition  made  its  final  start 
fromKikokaon  the  28th  of  March,  1873. 

We  may  pass  lightly  over  the  earlier 
part  of  Mr.  Cameron's  journey,  through 
a  country  which  the  travels  of  Burton, 
Speke,  Grant,  and  Stanley  have  made 
almost  classical :  it  is  now  well  mapped 
along  the  different  routes,  and  is,  or  may 
be,  familiar  to  every  student  of  geogra- 
phy. The  expedition  arrived  at  Unyan- 
yembe  on  the  2nd  of  August,  without 
further  hindrance  than  that  commonly 
experienced  from  the  laziness  or  dishon- 
esty of  the  pagazi^  or  porters,  the  only 
system  of  carriage  yet  devised  in  this 
roadless  and  rugged  country. 

The  question  of  portage  is,  beyond 
doubt,  next  to  the  want  of  coinage,  the 
great  obstacle  in  the  way  of  African  trav- 
el ;  and  until  some  substitute  can  be 
found  for  the  idle,  cowardly,  thievish 
scoundrels  picked  up  at  Zanzibar  or  near 
the  coast,  whether  this  substitute  is  the 
horse,  the  honest,  hardworking,  and  faith- 
ful donkey,  the  bullock,  useful  in  life, 
useful  also  in  death,  or  even  a  locomotive 
engine  on  a  line  of  railway,  travelling 
will  continue  to  be  slow  and  costly,  and 
remunerative  traffic  quite  impossible. 
We  will  not  doubt  that  some  improve- 
ment will  soon  be  made.  The  London 
Missionary  Society  has,  we  believe,  deter- 
mined to  establish  a  station  at  Mpwapwa, 
half-way  to  Unyanyembe ;  and  one  of 
their  missionaries,  the  Rev.  Roger  Price, 
by  taking  a  more  northerly  route  from 
Sidani,   and    so   avoiding    the    Makata 


swamp,  succeeded  last  July  in  reaching 
that  place,  with  fou**  oxen  and  a  donkey, 
all  in  good  health,  and  in  bringing  them 
back  again  to  the  coast.  This  must  of 
itself  tend  to  settle  the  difficulty,  which, 
once  conquered,  will  probably  disappear. 
There  seems  no  reason  why  others  should 
not  do  easily  what  Mr.  Price  has  shown 
them  how  to  do  ;  the  London  Missionary 
Society  means  to  make  the  attempt  on  a 
large  scale,  intending,  if  success  crowns 
its  efforts,  to  push  on  to  Ujiji ;  and  there 
is,  we  understand,  a  remote  possibility 
that  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  may  see  it 
advantageous  to  his  government  to  carry 
a  caravan  road  through  from  Bagamoyo, 
or  more  probably  from  Sidani. 

Taborah,  the  chief  town  or  settlement 
of  Unyanyembe,  has  been  from  time  im- 
memorial a  centre  of  inland  traffic.  It 
is  a  point  to  which  all  caravans  come, 
and  from  which  they  diverge,  whether  to 
the  north,  south,  or  west,  to  carry  on 
their  trade  in  slaves  or  ivory  with  distant 
tribes.  It  is  now  held  by  a  detachment 
of  Balooch  and  Arab  troops,  in  the  pay 
of  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar,  and  is  the 
home  of  a  considerable  number  of  Arab 
settlers,  who  live  there  in  comfort  and 
oriental  luxury,  untroubled  even  by  the 
social  want  of  which  we,  in  England, 
hear  so  much — the  want  of  good  cooks, 
for  the  best  is  to  be  bought  for  200  dol- 
lars. The  trade  is,  however,  by  no  means 
exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the  Arabs : 
the  natives  take  their  share  in  it  with  ea- 
gerness and  remarkable  industry,  being, 
according  to  Speke,  the  only  people  of 
Africa  who  have  shown  any  commercial 
aptitude. 

Some  years  previous  to  Cameron's  visit 
this  industrious  community  had  been 
drawn,  by  some  peculiarly  *  smart  *  trick 
on  the  part  of  one  of  their  number,  into 
a  savage  war  with  a  neighboring  chief, 
Mirambo,  who  had  indeed — if  Cameron's 
information  was  correct — been  foully 
swindled  in  the  first  instance ;  though 
Mr.  Stanley  has  taken  a  different  view  of 
the  affair :  but,  as  matter  of  fact,  the  dis- 
turbed state  of  the  country,  added  to 
continually  recurring  attacks  of  fever, 
detained  Cameron  and  his  companions 
there  for  some  weeks ;  and  he  was  still 
there  on  the  20th  of  October,  when,  as 
he  lay  in  bed  prostrate  from  fever,  his 
servant  came  running  in  with  a  letter.  It 
was    from    Jacob  Wainwright,   Living- 
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stone's  attendant,  and  contained  the  mel- 
ancholy news  of  Livingstone's  death. 

It  is  no  part  of  our  present  purpose  to 
speak  of  the  character  or  labors  of  Da- 
vid Livingstone  :  they  are  known  wher- 
ever the  English  tongue  extends,  wher- 
ever African  geography  or  exploration 
has  anv  interest,  and  thev  have  been  verv 
fully  noticed  in  two  recent  numbers  of 
this  Review. 

The  effect  of  this  news  on  the  expedi- 
tion was,  however,  important.  The  ex- 
pedition had  been  fitted  out,  primarily,  to 
relieve  and  assist  Livingstone ;  and  now 
that  he  was  dead,  and  the  party  bearing 
his  body  to  the  coast  was  on  the  way  to 
Taborah,  its  special  work  seemed  to  be 
prematurely  ended.  Murphy  according- 
ly announced  his  intention  of  returning. 
Dillon  and  Cameron,  on  the  contrary, 
determined  to  go  on,  at  least  to  Ujiji,  to 
secure  Livingstone's  remaining  effects ; 
and  then,  if  possible,  to  push  westward 
and  follow  up  his  explorations.  Unhap- 
pily, Dillon  fell  sick  a  few  days  before 
the  time  fixed  for  their  start,  and  was 
compelled  to  give  up  the  idea.  Murphy 
offered  to  go  on  with  Cameron,  but  the 
everlasting  difficulty  about /a-^rt 2/— por- 
ters, beasts  of  burden — determined  him 
to  decline  the  offer.  He  resolved  to  go 
on  alone ;  and  from  this  time  the  story 
of  the  expedition  is  simply  the  story  of 
Cameron's  adventure — of  what  he  suf- 
fered, what  he  endured,  and,  let  us  not 
forget  it,  what  he  did. 

On  the  9th  of  November,  Livingstone's 
caravan,  with  Dillon  and  Murphy,  started 
for  the  coast,  and  Cameron  on  his  west- 
ward route.  The  parting  was  a  solemn 
one,  for  Dillon  was  very  ill,  and  Cameron 
far  from  well.  He  was,  he  tells  us,  nearly 
blind  from  o[)hthalmia,  and  very  weak 
from  the  fever  which  was  still  hanging 
about,  and  had  reduced  him  to  a  mere 
skeleton  :  his  weight  on  leaving  Taborah 
was  only  seven  stone  four.  It  seemed 
more  than  probable  that  the  two  friends 
then  separating  would  meet  no  more  in 
life,  and  this  jjrobability  was  in  fact  ful- 
filled ;  for  on  the  i8th,  Dillon,  who  was 
suffering  from  the  complicated  effects  of 
dysentery  and  fever,  being  left  alone,  in 
an  access  of  delirium  shot  himself  through 
the  head. 

Diplomatic  difficulties  and  the  caprice 
of  his  mob  of  pa^^azi  compelled  Cameron 
from  this  point  to  make  a  considerable 


bend  to  the  southward,  and  to  follow  a 
route  midway  between  the  direct  line 
taken  by  Burton,  and  the  still  more  devi- 
ous track  which  had  been  forced  on 
Stanley.  This  was,  in  reality,  fortunate, 
as  it  opened  out  to  him  a  district  till 
then  unexplored,  and  thus  threw  new 
light  on  the  river  system  which  feeds 
Tanganyika  on  the  east.  The  country, 
at  a  high  level  (3,800  feet),  was  for  the 
most  part  flat,  though  here  and  there  un- 
dulating and  of  a  parklike  beauty,  in 
which  *  clumps  of  magnificent  trees  were 
grouped  with  an  effect  that  could  not 
have  been  surpassed  had  they  been  ar- 
ranged by  the  art  of  the  landscape  gar- 
dener.' Owing  to  this  prevailing  flat- 
ness, the  rivers  during  the  wet  season 
spread  to  a  great  width.  The  South 
Xgomb6,  one  of  the  southern  affluents  of 
the  Malagarazi,  spreads,  in  time  of  flood, 
*  about  three  miles  on  either  side,'  giving 
thus  to  a  minor  tributary  a  total  width 
of  six  miles. 

Passing  through  Ugara,  he  was  heavily 
mulcted  in  tnhongo^  or  toll.  But  that  be- 
ing paid,  the  natives  were  friendly  enough, 
and  supplied  him  with  guides,  one  of 
whom  was  the  proud  possessor  of  an  um- 
brella, under  the  shade  of  which  he 
strutted  in  a  condition  of  pristine  nudity. 
Throughout,  the  country  was  beautiful, 
apparently  fertile  to  an  exuberant  de- 
gree ;  the  climate,  too,  does  not  appear 
to  be  bad  ;  and  the  rain,  though  at  times 
extremely  heavy,  is  so  only  in  sharp  and 
short  bursts,  with  occasional  storms  of 
thunder  and  lightning:  even  during  the 
rainy  season  it  is  not  excessive.  Colonel 
Grant  has  estimated  the  annual  rainfall 
at  Unyanyembe  and  northwards  at  about 
thirty-four  inches,  or  three-fourths  of 
what  it  is  at  Plymouth ;  and,  without 
any  measurements,  that  of  Ugara  would 
appear  to  b»  about  the  same. 

But  the  country,  notwithstanding  its 
great  natural  advantages,  is  desolate.  A 
state  of  war  is  perpetual,  and  is  kept  up 
as  a  matter  of  interest  by  slave-drivers, 
with  whom  commercial  success  means-^ 
plundering  a  village.  Travelling  through 
a  land  in  this  ingrained  state  of  anarchy 
is  necessarily  difficult,  and  so  Cameron 
found  it.  Belonging  to  no  party,  he  was 
suspected  by  all.  His  intentions  were 
peaceful,  but  that  the  natives  could 
neither  believe  nor  understand  :  they  at- 
tributed his  moderation  to  weakness,  and 
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their  demands  for  mhongo — tribute — in- 
creased accordingly.  They  were  to  some 
extent  right ;  for  whilst  he  had  laid  down 
as  a  rule  that  exploration  was  not  to  be 
pushed  at  the  risk  of  bloodshed,  he  had 
neglected  that  great  political  rule  which 
teaches  that  the  best  security  for  peace 
is  a  preparation  for  war,  and  he  was  thus 
at  the  mercy  of  every  black  ruffian  who 
called  himself  a  chief,  and  had  some  half- 
hundred  other  ruffians  in  his  train.  He 
had  no  warlike  equipment,  and  his  men 
would  seem  to  have  been  the  veriest  set 
of  cowards  that  were  ever  got  together, 
even  in  tropical  Africa.  Some  illus- 
trations of  this  read  comically  enough 
now%  though  they  could  scarcely  have 
appeared  so  at  the  time.  On  one  occa- 
sion a  solitary  buffalo,  taking  a  playful 
gallop  over  the  plain,  caused  a  general 
stampede :  burdens,  guns,  everything 
that  could  impede  flight  was  thrown  away, 
and  the  bearers  with  one  consent  sought 
safety  up  or  behind  the  nearest  trees. 

On  the  2nd  of  February  they  crossed 
the  Sindi,  the  main  southern  branch  of 
the  Malagarazi,  and  which  indeed  is 
formed  by  the  junction  of  every  import- 
ant tributary  on  the  south.  Its  size  ap- 
pears to  be  quite  equal  to  that  of  the 
northern  branch,  which  Burton  has  spo- 
ken of  as  the  Malagarazi  itself,  being  so 
far  in  error  that  the  Malagarazi  which 
falls  into  the  Tanganyika  Lake  is  as  much 
a  southern  as  a  northern  stream,  and 
drains  the  country  to  the  south-east  as 
well  as  to  the  north-east.  The  manner 
of  crossing  the  Sindi,  a  deep  stream  a 
hundred  yards  wide,  was  peculiar.  A 
dense  vegetable  growth,  extending  about 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  down  the  river, 
had  covered  the  whole  breadth,  leaving 
only,  on  each  side,  a  channel  about  two 
feet  wide.  This  growth,  becoming  closely 
matted  together  and  mixed  up  with  earth 
and  mud,  in  which  different  plants  take 
root  and  twine  into  a  compact  mass, 
forms  an  island  or  bridge,  over  which 
one  may  walk  safely,  though  with  a  feel- 
ing like  stepping  on  a  quaking  bog.  Such 
bridges  continue  to  grow  for  about  six 
years,  when  they  are  from  three  to  four 
feet  thick  :  they  then  begin  to  rot,  and  in 
about  four  years  more  they  break  up. 
In  this  latter  stage  of  decay,  while  seem- 
ing still  sound,  they  are  very  dangerous, 
and  cases  are  on  record  of  whole  caravans, 
attempting  to  pass  over  them,  being  en- 
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gulfed  and  lost.  The  bridge  over  the 
Sindi,  however,  held  firm,  and  Cameron's 
party  passed  without  accident. 

A  few  days  later,  travelling  in  a  north- 
erly direction,  they  came  to  the  northern 
branch  of  the  Malagarazi,  which,  after  a 
tedious  dispute  about  the  necessary  pay- 
ment, was  crossed  in  canoes ;  and  a 
march  of  nine  days  brought  them  to  the 
eastern  shore  of  Lake  Tanganyika,  where 
Cameron  was  able  to  take  boat  on  to 
Ujiji,  a  distance  of  little  more  than  an 
hour. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Lake  Tan- 
ganyika, the  semi-mythical  existence  of 
which  had  been  reported  three  centuries 
ago  by  Portuguese  writers,  was  first  au- 
thentically seen  by  Captain  Burton  on 
the  13th  of  February,  1858  ;  and  the  pecu- 
liar features  of  its  geography  have  been, 
ever  since,  the  cause  of  much  dispute, 
which  is  so  far  needless,  as  they  can  not 
possibly  be  settled  without  actual  and 
positive  evidence.  The  all-important 
question  has  been,  and — notwithstanding 
all  that  has  been  done  and  said — still  is, 
whether  the  Tanganyika  drains  into  Ba- 
ker's Albert  Nyanza,  or  not :  in  other 
words,  is  Tanganyika  the  head  of  the 
Nile  ?  Burton,  in  1858,  taking  boat  at 
Ujiji,  crossed  over  to  the  north-west, 
and  sailed  along  some  forty  miles  of  its 
north-west  coast  to  Uvira,  beyond  which 
his  boatmen  refused  to  proceed.  He 
had  been  told  of  a  northerly  outflow,  but 
the  information  gathered  at  Uvira  con- 
tradicted this,  and  named  the  Rusize 
as  flowing  into  the  lake. 

Owing  to  the  imperfections  of  his  in- 
struments, Speke's  observations,  on  this 
occasion,  gave  the  height  of  the  Lake 
above  sea  level  as  only  1,850  feet ;  and 
though  this  was  suspected  to  be  wrong 
from  the  first  comparison  of  the  instru- 
ments ;  and  though,  on  the  strength  of 
this  comparison,  Mr.  Firtdlay  very  posi- 
tively laid  down  the  height  as  2,800  feet, 
a  correction  which  was  very  generally  ac- 
cepted ;  it  was  not  till  Cameron  visited 
the  lake,  with  a  mercurial  barometer,  that 
its  height  above  sea  level  was  really  es- 
tablished. According  to  his  observa- 
tions, it  is  2,710  feet,  and  there  is  no  rea- 
son to  doubt  that  that  is  approximately 
correct. 

When  Baker  had  found  the  level  of 
the  Albert  Nyanza  to  be  about  2,720  feet, 
an  estimate  which  was  supposed  to  err 
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in  excess,  the  very  great  importance  of 
this  question  was  at  once  felt ;  for  if 
Findlay's  correction  of  Speke's  observa- 
tion was  to  be  received,  the  correspond- 
ence between  the  levels  of  the  two  lakes 
inevitably  suggested  the  idea  of  a  con- 
nection ;  and  we  do  not  think  that  the 
doubt  on  this  point  has  yet  been  satis- 
factorily cleared  up.  And  it  is  just  this 
point  on  which  the  old  problem  of  the 
Nile  sources  now  hangs.  We  propose, 
therefore,  to  state  what  is  really  known 
about  Lake  Tanganyika,  distinguishing 
it  from  what  is  only  guessed  at,  or  be- 
lieved. 

When  the  American  traveller,  Stanley, 
joined  Livingstone  at  Ujiji,  in  Novem- 
ber, 187 1,  Livingstone,  speaking  of  the 
geography  of  Tanganyika,  at  first  said 
that  he  had  not  the  least  doubt  that  the 
lake  was  connected  with  the  Albert  Ny- 
anza  by  a  river  flowing  out ;  basing  his 
opinion  on  native  reports,  and  still  more 
on  the  current  which  he  had  observed 
constantly  flowing  northwards,  past  Ujiji, 
a  northerly  current,  which  had  been  ob- 
served also  by  Burton,  more  especially 
near  Uvira. 

When,  however,  Livingstone  was  made 
to  understand  the  importance  which  was 
attached  in  England  to  a  search  for  the 
outlet,  he  agreed  to  accompany  Stanley 
to  the  north  end  of  the  lake.  On  arriv- 
ing there,  they  found  the  shape  to  be 
very  different  from  what  it  appears  on 
Speke's  map ;  the  north  coast  running 
for  about  fourteen  miles  nearly  west  and 
east,  and  indented  with  bayst«\'o  or  three 
miles  deep,  which  are  separated  from 
each  other  by  sandy  spits  overgrown  with 
cane  grass.  A  stream,  the  mouth  of 
which  was  hidden  by  the  grass,  to  which 
they  were  guided  ])y  a  fishing  canoe,  and 
which  they  were  told  was  the  Kusize,  was 
found  to  flow  />//<>>  the  lake,  and  they 
seem  to  have  at  once  accepted  the  con- 
clusion that  this  was  the  only  opening. 
The  other  bays  were  examined  in  the 
most  cursory  manner,  and  some  ten  miles 
of  coast-line  in  the  north-east  corner 
were  looked  at  only  from  a  distance. 

We  can  not  therefore  attach  to  this 
search,  and  the  conclusion  arrived  at,  the 
very  great  importance  which  Stanley  and 
Mr.  VValler,  the  editor  of  Livingstone's 
*  Last  Journals,'  have  done.  It  is  far  from 
impossible,  or  even  from  improbable, 
what  cippeared  to  be  the  end  of  the 


lake  was  but  a  false  coast-line  of  vegeta- 
ble growth,  similar  to  what  we  have  al- 
ready described  as  choking  the  Sindz,  a 
growth  peculiar  to  this  countr>',  and  to 
which  we  shall  have  again  to  refer.  It 
is  thus  neither  impossible  nor  improbable 
that  behind  a  false  coast  an  outlet  lay 
hidden ;  and  there  is  nothing  particularly 
exceptional  in  the  supposition  that  the 
outlet  may  be  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bouihood  of  an  inlet. 

Not  to  speak  of  the  Albert  Nyanza, 
where  the  main  stream  enters  and  leaves 
the  lake  within  a  short  distance,  and 
without  ever  going  out  of  England,  we 
have  in  Derwcntwater  a  very  striking 
illustration  of  our  meaning.  The  Greta 
bursts  violently  into  the  lake  at  the  very 
spot  where  the  Derwent  itself  sluggishly 
flows  out  to  Bassenthwaite ;  and  that, 
too,  through  a  channel  which  is  some- 
times so  choked  with  weeds  and  water 
grass,  that  it  might  easily  escape  the  no- 
tice of  a  careless  observer  in  a  boat  on 
the  lake. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  evidence  which 
Baker  gathered  near  the  north  end  of 
the  Albert  Nyanza  as  to  the  existence  of 
a  connection  between  the  two  lakes, 
seems  to  us  to  be  too  strong  to  be  easily 
disposed  of.  Sir  Samuel  Baker  is  quite 
competent  to  cross-examine  even  such 
accomplished  liars  as  native  Africans; 
and  the  very  distinct  testimony  of  two 
merchants  —  *  that  they  had  formerly 
travelled  from  one  lake  to  the  other  by 
boats,  but  had  ceased  to  perform  the 
journey  in  that  way,  because  the  canoes 
were  too  small  to  carry  the  ivory  * — can 
not  be  altogether  put  on  one  side. 

Cameron's  survey  of  Tanganyika  Lake 
is  much  more  satisfactory.  As  a  naval 
officer  and  a  trained  observer,  he  had 
peculiar  advantages ;  and  by  equipping 
a  couple  of  boats  at  Ujiji,  and  sailing 
thence  round  the  southern  half  of  the 
lake,  he  was  enabled  to  give  us  a  map, 
which,  so  far  as  it  goes,  is  the  most  per- 
fect thing  of  the  kind  which  has  yet  been 
attempted.  His  evidence,  and  more  es- 
pecially when  collated  with  that  of  Cap- 
tain Burton,  may  be  regarded  as  estab- 
lishing that  Tanganyika  is,  in  its  origin, 
a  volcanic  cleft  in  the  rocks,  and  not  a 
mere  basin  of  surface  drainage,  such  as 
the  Victoria  Nyanza ;  that  it  is  of  great 
depth  ;  and  is  surrounded,  or  nearly  sur- 
rounded, by  precipitous  cliffs  rather  than 
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mountains,  of  a  height  reaching  up  to 
2,000  or  3,000  feet  above  the  water  level ; 
and  that,  in  this  southern  part  of  the 
lake,  there  is  no  outlet  or  possibility  of 
an  outlet.  His  evidence  is,  therefore, 
peculiarly  valuable  when  he  states  that 
about  the  middle  of  the  western  side, 
opposite  to  and  some  sixty  miles  south 
of  Ujiji,  is  an  outlet,  which  appears  on 
his  map  as  the  Lukuga  River,  a  name 
that  it  will  probably  hold,  though  he  has 
proposed  to  call  it  after  the  Duchess  of 
Edinburgh — the  Marie  Alexandrovna. 
The  extreme  importance  of  this  discov- 
ery must  be  our  excuse  for  pausing  a 
moment  on  his  exact  statement. 

About  noon,  on  the  3rd  of  May,  with 
a  strong  easterly  wind,  he  arrived  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Lukuga,  which  was  found 
to  be  *  more  than  a  mile  across,  but 
closed  by  a  grass-grown  sandbank,  with 
the  exception  of  a  channel  three  or  four 
hundred  yards  wide,*  which  also  is  par- 
tially choked  by  a  sill,  over  which  the 
depth  is  but  one  fathom.  The  chief  of 
the  district  adjoining  said  *  that  the  river 
was  well  known  to  his  people,  who  often 
travelled  for  more  than  a  month  along  its 
banks,  until  it  fell  into  a  larger  river,  the 
Lualaba.*  In  company  with  this  chief, 
Cameron  went  four  or  five  miles  down 
the  river,  until  further  progress  was  im- 
possible, owing  to  masses  of  floating  veg- 
etation. *  Here  the  depth  was  three 
fathoms ;  breadth,  six  hundred  yards ; 
current,  one  knot  and  a  half,  and  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  drive  us  well  into  the 
edge  of  the  vegetation.' 

There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that, 
through  this  channel,  at  the  time  that 
Mr.  Cameron  was  there,  the  water  was 
flowing  out  of  the  lake.  Cameron's  nau- 
tical training  renders  it  quite  impossible 
that  he  should  be  mistaken  on  such  a 
point.  But  whether  this  outflow  is  per- 
manent or  not,  is  a  totally  different  ques- 
tion, which  unfortunately  has  not  been 
answered.  In  his  book,  now  published, 
Lieutenant  Cameron  has  not  expressed 
any  doubt  on  this  point,  and  has  spoken 
of  the  Lukuga  as  a  permanent  outflowing 
stream  ;  but  in  his  earlier  letters  to  the 
Geographical  Society,  he  did  express 
great  doubt,  and  was  inclined  *  to  think 
that  in  the  dry  season,  or  when  the  lake 
is  at  its  lowest  level,  little  or  no  water 
leaves  it.' 

He  had  intended  to  examine  the  Lu- 


kuga more  closely.  On  the  9th  of  May, 
1874,  he  wrc^e  from  Ujiji :  *  I  propose 
buying  three  canoes,  which  will  hold  all 
I  intend  to  take,  and  then,  wherever  that 
river  goes,  d.v.,  I  go  too.'  But  six  days 
later  he  had  to  write :  *  I  have  aban- 
doned the  idea  of  proceeding  down  the 
Lukuga,  as  such  a  journey  would  be 
most  expensive,  and  require  a  very  long 
time,  as  cutting  the  grass  for  a  way  would 
be  hard  work,  and  we  should  most  likely 
require  the  assistance  of  the  natives,  for 
which  one  would  have  to  pay  heavily.' 
Those  who  remember  the  account  which 
Sir  Samuel  Baker  has  given  of  the  ob- 
struction which  stopped  his  passage  up 
the  Nile,  in  1870,  or  have  read  Colonel 
Long's  account  of  how,  in  1874,  the 
*  putrid  mass  of  vegetable  matter '  was 
cut  through  by  a  battalion  of  Soudan 
soldiers,  after  the  sickly  and  deadly  work 
of  three  weeks,  will  the  better  understand 
the  decisive  nature  of  the  obstacle  which 
stopped  Cameron. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  then,  the  Lukuga 
was  not  examined.  There  is  no  proof 
that  it  is  anythipg  more  than  an  overflow 
into  an  adjoining  swamp  ;  and  there  is, 
equally,  no  proof  that  it  is  not  a  river, 
and  a  very  important  branch  of  a  great 
river  system.  Whatever  conviction  Lieu- 
tenant Cameron  now  has,  it  is  not  the  re- 
sult of  observation,  but  is  based  on  na- 
tive testimony ;  as  such  it  is,  after  all, 
still  a  matter  of  opinion ;  and  on  that 
there  is  little  to  be  said,  for  mere  opinion 
can  never  decide  a  point  of  geography. 

The  sluggishness  of  the  stream  might, 
indeed,  seem  to  be  proof  that  the  Lukuga 
can  not  be  the  outflow  of  such  a  body  of 
water ;  but  it  is  rightly  enough  answered 
that  the  outlet  of  great  lakes  is  very  often 
extremely  sluggish.  On  a  smaller  scale, 
we  have  already  referred  to  the  outlet  of 
Derwentwater ;  and  Mr.  Clements  Mark- 
ham  has  instanced  two  similar  cases — the 
Kirkaig  and  the  Inver,  on  the  west  coast , 
of  Sutherlandshire.  The  Niagara  itself 
issues  from  Lake  Erie  with  a  current  al- 
most imperceptible,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
observe  the  flow  of  the  Nile  as  it  leaves 
the  Albert  Nyanza;  so  that  from,  the 
sluggishness  of  the  stream  no  argument 
can  fairly  be  drawn  one  way  or  the  other. 

If  the  natives'  testimony  is  to  be  ac- 
cepted, the  Lukuga,  flowing  into  the  Lu- 
alaba,  is  a  main  branch  of  that  river 
which,  near  the  sea,  we  know  as  the. 
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Congo ;  and  one  piece  of  evidence  in 
support  of  this,  one  to  wflich  perhaps 
sufficient  weight  has  not  been  given,  is 
that  a  Portuguese  map,  dated  1623,  and 
now  in  the  British  Museum,  shows  one 
large  lake — clearly  Nyassa  and  Tangan- 
yika combined,  a  pardonable  enough 
mistake — with  an  outlet  to  the  south- 
east, which  we  may  identify  with  the 
Shire  flowing  towards  the  Indian  Ocean, 
and  another  outlet  to  the  west,  shown  as 
a  head  stream  of  the  Congo.  We  are 
perhaps  too  prone  to  refuse  the  very 
loose  testimony  of  an  inexact  and  unsci- 
entific age ;  but  when  we  bear  in  mind 
that  1,700  years  ago  Ptolemy  described 
the  Nile  as  issuing  from  two  lakes  lying 
east  and  west  of  each  other,  lakes  which 
we  now  know  as  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Nyanzas ;  and  that  the  old  map  of 
250  years  ago  shows,  with  fair  accuracy, 
what  we  know  to  be  the  course  of  the 
Shire,  we  cannot  but  attach  some  import- 
ance to  its  testimony  as  regarding  the 
origin  of  the  Congo. 

But  if  the  Lukuga  is  to  be  accepted  ys 
a  veritable  outlet  of  Tanganyika,  does  it 
necessarily  follow  that  there  is  no  outlet 
to  the  north,  no  connection  with  the  Al- 
bert Nyanza,  the  lake  so  near,  and  so  ex- 
actly on  the  same  level  ?  If  there  is  no 
connection,  the  correspondence  of  level 
is  an  extraordinary  freak  of  nature  ;  and 
if  there  is  a  connection,  then  Tanganyika 
presents  to  us  the  very  remarkable  phe- 
nomenon of  a  lake  with  two  outlets. 

The  opinion  held  by  many  geogra- 
phers is  that  a  lake  with  two  outlets  is 
absolutely  unknown ;  but  this  opinion  is 
certainly  too  sweeping,  too  comprehen- 
sive. There  are,  beyond  doubt,  lakes 
which,  on  authority  more  or  less  good, 
are  said  to  have  a  double  outlet — Lake 
Masanga  (Colonel  Long's  Lake  Ibrahim 
Pasha)  is  one  of  these ;  and  the  bifurca- 
tion of  a  river  is  by  no  means  the  very 
rare  thing  which  it  was  long  maintained 
to  be.  Strictly  speaking,  a  river  bifur- 
cates at  every  island  or  eyot  which  lies 
in  its  stream  :  it  is  the  mere  accident  of 
position  which  permits  it  to  close  again. 
Signor  Gessi,  an  officer  of  the  staff  of 
Colonel  Gordon,  in  his  account  of  the 
recent  survey  of  the  Albert  Nyanza,  has 
mentioned  an  important  bifurcation  of 
the  Nile,  a  few  miles  north  of  its  escape 
from  the  lake  ;  *  and  we  know  of  at  least 


This  bifurcation,  as  well  as  the  second  out- 


one  instance  which  can  be  examined  by 
any  tourist  in  our  own  lake  country.  It  is 
that  of  the  stream  which  rises  between 
Eel-Crags  and  Grasmoor.  This  for  the 
most  part,  as  the  Liza  Beck,  runs  west  to 
join  the  Cocker  and  fall  into  Loweswa- 
ter ;  but  in  wet  weather  it  divides  on  the 
shoulder  of  Grasmoor,  and  sends  off  a 
branch  eastwards,  which  falls  into  the 
Coledale  Beck,  and  so  into  Bassen- 
thwaite. 

Whilst,  then,  admitting  the  great  prob- 
ability of  Cameron's  Lukuga  being  really 
the  outlet  of  Lake  Tanganyika,  and  a 
head  stream  of  the  Congo,  we  can  not 
but  regret  that  he  was  unable  to  establish 
it  by  eye-proof;  failing  which,  we  are 
not  prepared  to  admit  the  impossibility 
of  a  northerly  stream  to  the  Albert  Ny- 
anza, and  the  more  so,  as  the  latest  ac- 
counts from  Mr.  Stanley  speak  of  an  ex- 
tension of  that  lake  to  the  southward,  far 
beyond  what  has  lately  been  received  on 
the  report  of  Signor  Gessi.  We  may 
fairly  entertain  a  hope  that  Stanley,  whose 
energy  has  recently  done  so  much  for 
African  exploration,  has  by  this  time 
cleared  up  the  question  beyond  all 
doubt ;  but  we  feel  that  that  can  not  be 
done  except  by  actually  passing  between 
the  two  lakes,  down  the  west  side  of 
Tanganyika  to  the  Lukuga,  and  follow- 
ing it  to  its  junction  with  the  Lualaba, 
or  elsewhere ;  and  when  that  has  been 
done,  the  sources  of  the  Nile  will  be 
definitely  known. 

As  it  actually  was,  the  different  re- 
ports that  Mr.  Cameron  was  able  to  col- 
lect led  him  eventually  to  think  that  the 
Lukuga  did  flow  into  the  Lualaba ;  and 
being  unable,  by  reason  of  the  obstruct- 
ive growth,  to  follow  it  down  in  canoes, 
and  learning  that  boats  could  be  got 
without  difficulty  at  Nyangwe.  a  position 
on  the  Lualaba  which  Livingstone  had 
already  determined,  he  resolved  to  make 
the  best  of  his  way  thither.  This  he 
did,  and  after  a  journey  of  rather  more 
than  two  months,  through  a  country  gen- 
erally marshy,  often  wooded,  sometimes 
beautiful,  occasionally  hilly,  he  arrived 
there  on  the  3rd  of  August,  1874. 

Space  would  fail  us  to  speak  at  appro- 
priate length  of  the  difficulties  of  his 
route,  of  the  misadventures  and  hard- 
let  of  Lake  Masanga,  is  shown  in  the  map  pub- 
lished in  the  last  number  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  vol.  xxi.p.  56. 
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ships  to  which  he  was  subjected,  or  of 
the  disgusting  abominations  with  which 
he  was  made  familiar.  If  we  make  spe- 
cial mention  of  one  of  these  last,  it  is  not 
so  much  on  account  of  its  horrible  na- 
ture, as  of  its  peculiarity.  In  the  history 
of  savage  life  we  do  not  remember  any 
custom  at  all  approaching  one  which  is 
now  recorded  of  a  tribe  in  Manyu6ma, 
near  the  River  Luama,  subject  to  a  chief, 
Moene  Boote.  These  people  are  de- 
scribed as  very  affectionate  among  them- 
selves, and  decidedly  more  prolific  than 
any  race  in  that  part  of  the  country ; 
but  also,  as  being  not  only  cannibals,  but 
*  most  filthy  cannibals.* 

The  horrors  of  ordinary  cannibalism, 
as  exercised  on  the  carcasses  of  enemies 
slain  in  fight,  are  too  familiar  to  call  for 
remark.  They  have  in  them  a  certain 
ferocity  of  hatred  that  seems  not  out  of 
place  in  the  savage;  neither  does  the 
practice  appear  to  be  opposed  to  the  best 
traits  of  savage  nature,  and  is,  in  fact,  in 
vogue  amongst  those  tribes  which  in 
many  respects  excel  in  manly  dignity  and 
capability  of  receiving  instruction,  the 
Maoris  of  New  Zealand,  and  the  Nyam- 
nyams,  as  latelv  described  by  Colonel 
Long.  But  the  abominations  habitual  to 
the  people  of  Manyu6maare,  we  believe 
and  trust,  without  a  parallel  on  the  face 
of  the  earth.  *  Not  only,*  writes  Camer- 
on, *  do  they  eat  the  bodies  of  enemies 
killed  in  battle,  but  also  of  people  who 
die  of  disease.  They  prepare  the  corpses 
by  leaving  them  in  running  water  until 
they  are  nearly  putrid,  and  the  a  devour 
them  without  any  further  cooking.  They 
also  eat  all  sorts  of  carrion,  and  their 
odor  is  very  foul  and  revolting.'  As- 
suredly the  story  of  anthropology  has 
disagreeable  features  from  which  the 
study  of  geography  is  free.  We  will  en- 
deavor to  wash  away  the  foul  taint. 

The  very  remarkable  water  system 
which  stretches  through  some  eight  de- 
grees of  latitude,  or  about  five  hundred 
miles  to  the  south  of  Nyangw6,  has  been 
described  at  great  length  in  Livingstone's 
'  Last  Journals  ;*  and  if  we  are  at  all  to 
accept  the  interpretation  of  it  as  shown 
in  the  map  published  with  them,  and  re- 
ferred to  Livingstone*s  own  observa- 
tions, or  in  the  very  clear  little  map  by 
Mr.  Turner,  of  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society,  which  accompanies  Commander 
Cameron's  book,  Lake  Bangw6olo,  with 


a  height  above  sea  level  estimated  by 
Livingstone  as  3,688  feet,  is  the  real  ori- 
gin of  the  Congo ;  although,  of  course, 
the  remote  heads  of  such  streams  as  the 
Chambezi  would  more  properly  be  called 
its  sources.  And  though  much  of  these 
maps  is  hypothetical,  or  based  on  the  al- 
ways doubtful  testimony  of  natives,  the 
whole  seems  to  agree  so  well  with  what 
has  been  definitely  established,  that  Mr. 
Turner*s  map  may,  we  think,  be  provi- 
sionally accepted  as  a  fair  representation 
of  the  country,  and  as  the  base  of  future 
examination.  But  a  country  which  is 
such  a  confused  net-work  of  bogs  and 
rivers,  a  country  which  Livingstone  finds 
no  other  name  for  than  *  sponge,'  is  not 
a  country  to  tempt  the  traveller.  And 
as,  with  all  the  promise  of  Central  Africa, 
this  particular  bit  of  it  can  scarcely  be  a 
land  of  either  commerce,  or  mining,  or 
agriculture,  it  will  assuredly  be  left  to 
the  mere  explorer  for  many  years  to  come. 

For  the  explorer,  however,  there  is 
still  plenty  to  do  before  we  can  know, 
and  not:  merely  guess  at,  even  the  main 
features  of  this  extraordinary  river  sys- 
tem. That  Cameron's  Lukuga,  if  a  river 
at  all,  is  a  tributary  of  the  Lualaba,  is 
almost  certain;  but  the  Lualaba  itself 
flows  away  into  the  unknown.  Cameron, 
collating  much  hearsay  evidence  at  Ny- 
angw^  and  other  places  on  the  Lualaba 
and  its  known  tributaries,  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  certainly  was  the  Con- 
go. Livingstone,  it  is  well  known,  held 
to  the  last  the  opinion  that  it  was  the 
Nile  ;  but  that,  at  any  rate,  is  positively 
disproved,  for  the  level  at  Nyangw6,  as 
measured  by  Cameron,  is  a  hundred  feet 
or  more  lower  than  that  at  Gondokoro, 
and  it  is  very  well  established  that  below 
that  point,  the  Nile,  or  rather  the  Bahr- 
el-Abiad,  receives  no  important  tributary 
from  the  west;  whilst  the  Lualaba  at 
Nyangw^  is  a  larger  stream,  and  carries 
down  five  times  more  water  than  the  Nile 
itself  at  Gondokoro.  Where  else  than  in 
the  Congo,  Cameron  fairly  argues,  could 
such  a  volume  of  water  find  an  outlet  ? 
Where  else  than  from  the  Lualaba  and 
its  congeners  could  such  a  volume  of 
water  as  the  Congo  pours  into  the  Atlan- 
tic be  collected  ? 

So  far  as  argument  has  anything  to  do 
with  a  geographical  question,  we  would 
entirely  agree  with  Lieutenant  Cameron ; 
but  unfortunately  he  was  compelled  to 
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give  up  his  idea  of  following  the  river 
down,  and  the  certainty  of  actual  dis- 
covery remains  for  some  successor  who 
may  be  more  fortunate  or  less  scrupulous 
than  he  was;  and  meantime  there  are 
those  who  maintain — and  an  adventur- 
ous German  naturalist,  Dr.  Pogge,  after 
travelling  far  to  the  south  and  collecting 
the  evidence  of  natives  of  Ulunda,  has 
quite  lately  maintained  before  the  Geo- 
graphical Society  of  Berlin — that  the 
Lualaba  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
the  Congo,  and  that  the  main  head  of 
that  river  is  the  Kasai  or  Kassab^,  which 
is  marked  in  Mr.  Turner's  map  as  join- 
ing the  Lualaba  in  Lake  Sankorra.  As 
to  the  Lualaba,  Dr.  Pogge  has  no  definite 
opinion,  but  thinks  that  it  may  possibly 
appear  on  the  seaboard  as  the  Ogovai. 
This  seems  to  us  as  nearly  an  impossibil- 
ity as  any  j)iece  of  unknown  geography 
can  be ;  for  the  volume  of  the  Ogovai 
does  not  correspond  to  that  of  its  reput- 
ed tributary  nearly  two  thousand  miles 
away ;  and,  however  unwillingly,  we 
would  prefer  believing  in  the  hypotheti- 
cal inland  and  salt-water  sea  of  Caspian- 
like dimensions.  But  we  will  not,  we 
absolutely  refuse  to  believe  in  any  such 
thing,  without  further  demonstration. 
And  it  seems  to  us,  that,  so  far  as  the 
Lualaba  is  concerned.  Dr.  Pogge,  collect- 
ing native  evidence  at  a  distance,  was  at 
a  disadvantage  as  compared  with  Lieu- 
tenant Cameron  collecting  evidence  at 
Nyangwe,  actually  on  the  Lualaba. 

Let  us  then  consider  what  this  evi- 
dence of  Cameron's  amounts  to.  That 
the  Lualaba,  flowing  past  Nyangwe,  con- 
tinues its  course  in  a  westerly  direction  ; 
that  it  is  joined  by  three  large  rivers 
coming  from  the  north,  the  Lilwa,  the 
Lindi,  the  Lowa,  this  last-named  being 
as  large  as  the  Lualaba  itself ;  that  from 
the  south  it  receives  an  important  tribu- 
tary, the  Lomiimi ;  that  the  river,  thus 
swollen  to  about  three  times  its  volume 
at  Nyangwe,  enters  a  large  lake,  Sankor- 
ra, at  a  distance  of  some  two  or  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles  to  the  westward ; 
that  there  is  communication,  more  or  less 
direct,  between  Lake  Sankorra  and  the 
west  coast,  as  is  absolutely  proved  by  the 
cloth  and  beads  which  had  been  brought 
from  there,  which  Cameron  actually  saw, 
and  which  were  distinctly  different  from 
the  cloth  and  beads  of  the  east  coast ; 
whilst  the  directness  of  this  communica- 


tion IS  implied  in  the  report  that  these 
were  brought  to  Sankorra  by  traders 
'  wearing  hats  and  trowsers,  and  having 
boats  with  two  masts.' 

But  Cameron's  desire  to  explore  the 
Lualaba  from  Nyangw^,  or  to  visit  Lake 
Sankorra,  was  fruitless.  At  Nyangw6  he 
could  not  get  canoes,  and  he  decided  to 
go  with  an  Arab  trader,  Tipo-tipo,  to  his 
camp,  ten  marches  off,  on  the  LumSmi, 
from  whence,  according  to  Tipo,  he 
would  have  no  difficulty  about  procuring 
guides,  crossing  the  Lomanii,  and  march- 
ing to  the  lake.  But  at  Tipo's  camp 
things  wore  a  less  favorable  aspect.  There 
was,  as  we  have  just  said,  no  doubt  about 
the  traffic  with  some  place  that  the  na- 
tives agreed  in  calling  Lake  Sankorra, 
and  through  it,  with  the  west  coast ;  but 
the  chief  of  the  intervening  country  pos- 
itively refused  to  allow  Cameron  to  pass. 
No  strangers  with  guns,  he  said,  had 
ever  passed  through  his  country,  and 
none  should,  without  fighting  their  way. 

Cameron's  resolve  in  this  most  difficult 
and  disappointing  position  was  worthy 
of  his  country  and  the  service  to  which  he 
belongs.  We  state  it  emphatically  in  his 
own  words  : — *  Although  I  could  have 
obtained  sufficient  men  from  Nyangw£ 
and  Tipo-tipo  to  have  easily  fought  my 
way  through,  I  recognized  it  as  my  duty 
not  to  risk  a  single  life  unnecessarily,  for 
I  felt  that  the  merit  of  any  geographical 
discovery  would  be  irretrievably  marred 
by  shedding  a  drop  of  native  blood,  ex- 
cept in  self-defence.' 

It  is  to  this  resolve,  which  the  country 
with  one  voice  has  approved,  that  the 
partial  failure  of  this  part  of  Cameron's 
journey  is  alone  to  be  attributed.  That 
he  could  have  passed  through,  had  he 
made  up  his  mind  to  do  so,  we  see  no 
reason  to  doubt ;  that  the  conclusion  he 
came  to  was  painful,  is  certain ;  but 
Lieutenant  Cameron's  training  had  been 
that  of  a  service  whose  traditions  all 
teach  the  sacredness  of  duty,  and  to  the 
dictates  of  duty  he  now  sacrificed  his 
long  hopes. 

Other  travellers,  following  after  him, 
and  reaping  the  benefit  of  his  modera- 
tion, may  possibly  succeed  where  he  has 
failed ;  but  we  are  quite  sure  that  even 
the  most  complete  geographical  success 
will  be  coldly  received  if  it  is  won  by  a 
violation  of  what  we,  in  England,  have 
learned  to  consider  the  laws  of  humanity. 
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We  have  stated  Cameron's  evidence 
with  regard  to  the  Lualaba;  but  the 
Kassabe  runs  altogether  out  of  his  coun- 
try, and  though  he  afterwards  passed  by 
and  amongst  its  sources,  far  to  the  south, 
he  has  nothing  to  tell  us  of  its  course. 
But  that  the  Kassab6,  from  the  very  first 
a  river  of  great  volume,  draining,  as  it 
goes  on,  a  wide  tract  of  wet  country,  is 
a  main  feeder  of  the  Congo,  has  never, 
we  believe,  been  doubted,  and  certainly 
not  by  Livingstone  or  Cameron  ;  although 
*  a  Portuguese,*  writing  to  the  *  Times,' 
in  apparent  ignorance  of  all  that  Living- 
stone and  Cameron  have  done,  has  spo- 
ken of  the  connection  of  the  Kassab6 
with  the  Congo  as  a  thing  unthought  of 
by  either  of  these  travellers. 

From  a  statistical  point  of  view,  so  far 
as  our  information  goes,  the  case  stands 
thus.  The  discharge  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Congo  is  estimated  at  about  2,000,000 
cubic  feet  per  second.  Cameron  esti- 
mates the  volume  of  the  Lualaba  at  Ny- 
angwe,  during  the  dry  season,  as  123,000 
cubic  feet  per  second,  which  we  may 
perhaps  consider  as  equivalent  to  an  av- 
erage of  150,000.  The  northern  tributa- 
ries which  Cameron  heard  [of,  together 
with  the  Lomami,  may  treble  this  ;  so  that 
the  Lualaba  may  be  supposed  to  pour 
into  Lake  Sankorra  about  500,000  cubic 
feet  per  second.  If  the  Kassai36  does  as 
much,  its  volume  is  enormous ;  and  the 
remaining  million  which  the  Congo  dis- 
charges must  come  from  the  Kwango, 
which  drains  the  whole  country  east  of 
Angola  for  many  hundreds  of  miles,  and 
from  other,  probably  northern  sources, 
as  yet  unknown. 

We  would  thus  say  decidedly  that  we 
prefer  the  river  system,  as  laid  down  by 
Cameron,  to  any  other  yet  before  us ; 
and  we  accept  it  provisionally,  waiting 
none  the  less  eagerly  for  the  more  cer- 
tain solution  of  the  problem,  which  may 
perhaps  be  given  us,  ere  long,  by  Mr. 
Stanley,  if  he  should  have  resolved  to  go 
west,  as,  in  his  last  letters,  he  spoke  of 
doing. 

From  Tipo's  camp  on  the  LomSmi 
Cameron  decided  to  take  a  southerly 
route  :  there  seemed  a  possibility  of  his 
being  yet  able  to  turn  to  the  north-west 
and  strike  Lake  Sankorra ;  and  whether 
or  not,  it  was,  from  there,  the  only  way 
open  to  him  ;  besides  which,  the  evidence 
was  convincing  that  Kileraba,  the  resi- 


dence of  Kasongo,  chief  or  king  of  Urua, 
the  country  he  was  now  in,  was  visited 
by  Portuguese  traders,  through  whom  he 
would,  at  the  worst,  be  able  to  reopen  a 
communication  with  the  civilized  world. 
To  Kilemba  he  accordingly  went  The 
chief,  Kasongo,  was  absent  from  his  cap- 
ital, and  the  government,  such  as  it  was, 
was  mean  time  carried  on  by  his  favorite 
wife,  Fum^-a-Kenna,  who  received  Cam- 
ei*on  with  flattering  attention,  in  which 
curiosity  played  a  great  part,  but  who, 
nevertheless,  refused  to  let  him  go  on 
until  Kasongo  returned. 

Meanwhile  he  met,  and  became  asso- 
ciated with,  a  certain  Jos6  Antonio  Alvez, 
one  of  the  Portuguese  traders  of  whom 
he  had  heard  so  much.  He  had  almost 
taken  for  granted  that  Alvez  was  a  white 
man :  great,  therefore,  was  his  disap- 
pointment when  he  turned  out  to  be  an 
ugly  old  negro,  and  though  dressed  in  very 
dirty  European  garments,  and  speaking 
Portuguese,  to  have  but  a  very  small  de- 
gree of  civilization.  Unprincipled  scoun- 
drel as  Alvez  no  doubt  was,  we  think  that 
this  disappointment  has  made  Mr.  Came- 
ron's estimate  .unduly  harsh,  or,  rather,  has 
inclined  him  to  judge  by  a  civilized  stand- 
ard ;  but  if  we  were  to  consider  Alvez  as 
a  negro,  his  conduct  seems  to  have  been 
more  humane  than  that  of  his  fellows ; 
and  the  small  tincture  of  civilization, 
which  had  in  some  respects  given  point 
to  his  vices,  had  also  rendered  him  more 
sensible  to  his  own  interests,  and  able  to 
see  that  he  might  make  a  good  thing  out 
of  Cameron,  whose  stores  were  running 
short,  and  who  was  thus  in  a  position  of 
some  difficulty.  He  agreed  to  conduct 
Cameron  to  Loanda  or  Benguella,  of 
course  *  for  a  consideration,'  which  the 
necessities  of  Cameron's  party  enabled 
him  to  fix  proportionately  high.  Lieu- 
tenant Cameron,  from  his  personal  point 
of  view,  naturally  enough  considers  this 
as  a  most  dishonest  and  rascally  extor- 
tion, which  none  but  a  ruffian  such  as 
Alvez  would  have  attempted ;  but  we  fear 
that  making  capital  out  of  the  needs  of 
business  acquaintance  is  not  altogether  a 
peculiarity  of  the  dirty  old  Portuguese 
negro. 

But  independent  of  this,  Alvez,  was,  by 
the  habit  and  trade  of  a  long  life,  a  trav- 
eller through  that  part  of  the  country  : 
he  must  have  been  comparatively  well 
acquainted  with  the  topography  of  it,  and 
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may  perhaps  have  spoken  a  little  truth 
where  he  had  no  special  interest  to  lie. 
So  far  as  his  evidence  is  worth  anything, 
he  knew  Lake  Sankorra  by  hearsay,  but 
had  never  been  to  it.  Some  of  his  men 
had  gone  within  a  few  days  of  it,  but 
they  had  found  no  ivory,  and  had  turned 
back  :  the  road  by  which  they  went  was 
practicable  only  in  the  dry  season,  for  it 
led  across  wide  plains  which  were  inter- 
sected by  numerous  rivers,  and  which,  in 
the  rainy  season,  were  converted  into 
swamps. 

Not  the  least  interesting  or  important 
part  of  the  geography  of  this  country 
would  be  an  examination  into  its  meteor* 
ology ;  but  on  this  point  Lieutenant 
Cameron  has  given  us  nothing  more  than 
a  few  accidental  hints.  Strange  omission 
for  a  sailor,  he  has  scarcely  once  men- 
tioned the  word  wimi  ;  he  has  barely  al- 
luded to  a  distinction  between  the  wet 
and  dry  seasons,  and  has  made  no  at- 
tempt to  connect  changes  of  season  and 
changes  of  weather  with  each  other.  This 
is  a  most  serious  omission,  and  we  would 
express  a  hope  that  it  is  due  to  an  unwil- 
lingness to  interrupt  a  popular  narrative 
— though  the  book  professes,  indeed,  to 
be  something  more — with  scientific  de- 
tails, rather  than  to  any  want  of  mate- 
rial ;  and  that  we  may  therefore  have,  at 
some  future  time,  exact  information  on 
this  point,  with  regard  to  which  our 
knowledge  is  very  defective. 

That  the  rainfall  in  the  interior  of  Af- 
rica to  the  west  of  Tanganyika,  and  from 
14^  S.  to  the  Equator,  is  excessive,  is 
evident ;  but  the  point  left  in  doubt,  and 
which  if  settled  would  clear  up  some  very 
interesting  questions  with  regard  to  at- 
mospheric circulation,  is — Where  does 
this  rain  come  from  ?  It  is  a  meteoro- 
logical axiom,  of  which  some  v/riters  are 
curiously  ignorant,  that  any  such  rainfall 
must  come  from  the  sea  :  but  from  which 
sea  does  this  come  ?  from  the  Atlantic 
or  Indian  Ocean  }  from  the  northern  or 
southern  hemisphere  }  Cameron  leaves 
us  quite  in  the  dark ;  Livingstone  does 
the  same ;  Burton  only,  of  South  African 
travellers,  has  noticed  the  problem,  and 
has  done  so  rather  with  the  assumption 
that  the  rainfall  which  drains  into  Tan- 
ganyika comes  from  the  South  Indian 
Ocean,  borne  inland  by  the  South-east 
Trade.  But  in  the  absence  of  any  ob- 
servations to  confirm  this  view,  we  doubt 


it,  and  for  this  reason ;  that  during  the 
months  from  October  to  March,  between 
which  the  rainy  season  lies,  and  more  es- 
pecially in  January,  the  South-east  Trade 
of  the  South  Indian  Ocean  does  not  blow 
home  to  the  African  coast,  and  over  a 
great  part  of  the  tropical  belt  of  that  sea 
gives  place  to  the  middle  or  North- 
west Monsoon.  And,  beside5^  there  is 
between  the  cast  coast  and  the  low  land 
to  the  west  of  Tanganyika  a  ranj^e  of 
high  land,  from  4,000  to  5,000  feet  above 
sea  level,  which  would,  which  must,  in- 
tercept any  rain-bearing  currents  of  air. 
And  when  we  further  consider  that  dur- 
ing these  months  a  wet  wind  from  south- 
west does  blow  home  to  the  Atlantic 
coast  of  intertropical  South  Africa, 
bringing  the  rainy  season  all  along  the 
coast  from  the  Equator  southwards,  and 
especially  near  the  mouth  of  the  Congo* 
we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  rain 
which  feeds  the  sources  and  affluents  of 
such  streams  as  the  Lualaba  or  the  Kas- 
sabe  is  derived  from  the  South  Atlantic 
Ocean,  and  is  borne  inland  on  this  south- 
west wind,  which,  curling  back  on  itself, 
will  appear  as  a  north-westerly,  northerly, 
or  even  north-easterly  wind.  On  this 
point  the  evidence  of  Lieutenant  Came- 
ron would  have  an  important  bearing, 
and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  he 
has  altogether  passed  it  by. 

Whilst  detained  at  Kilemba,  awaiting 
Kasongo's  return,  Cameron  visited  the 
neighboring  Lake  Mohrya,  which  is  of 
but  small  extent,  but  noticeable  as  the 
home  of  a  lake  tribe,  who  build  on  piles. 
There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  particu- 
lar reason  why  they  should  live  in  this 
manner,  for,  though  distrustful  of  stran- 
gers, they  are  on  friendly  terms  with  the 
dwellers  on  the  shore ;  but  they  had  a 
monopoly  of  the  canoes,  and  declined  to 
lot  the  white  man  come  near  them. 

As  Kasongo  was  still  away  when  he 
got  back  from  this  excursion,  he  was  al- 
lowed to  make  another  to  Lake  Kassali, 
through  which  flows  one  of  the  main 
branches  of  the  Lualaba;  and  it  is  to 
this,  and  the  information  collected  during 
his  tedious  detention  at  Kilemba,  that  we 
owe  not  only  the  very  important  contri- 
butions to  our  geographical  knowledge 
of  this  remarkable  river  system,  but  a 
most  interesting  and  valuable  account  of 
the  vast  territory  of  Urua,  extending 
over  some   100,000  square  milesi  and 
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subject  to  Kasongo,  a  chief  to  v.-hom  the 
sense  of  absolute  power  has  given  per- 
haps a  certain  dignity,  and  whose  rela- 
tive wealth  permits  a  certain  degree  of 
rude  luxury,  but  who  is  described  as  a 
brutal,  ignorant,  and  sensual  savage. 

When  Kasongo  at  last  returned,  he  was 
accompanied  by  Coimbra,  a  mongrel  ne- 
gro and  slave-driver  of  the  worst  descrip- 
tion, who  was  closely  associated  with  Al- 
vez  in  many  atrocities  connected  with 
that  loathsome  trade,  the  horrors  of 
which  cannot  be  related  without  repeat- 
ing a  great  part  of  the  volumes  now  be- 
fore us.  It  is  enough  to  say,  that  after 
being  detained  at  Kilemba  for  nearly 
nine  months,  and  having  endeavored  in 
vain  to  get  back  to  what  he  believed  to 
be  the  line  of  the  Congo,  Cameron  was 
at  last  compelled  to  start  as  the  vassal,  ra- 
ther than  the  companion,  of  Alvez  and  the 
more  bestial  Coimbra;  and  from  June, 
1875,  travelled  with  them  in  a  south- 
westerly direction,  through  a  country 
naturally  rich  and  fertile,  but  devastated 
by  the  atrocities  which  he  could  not 
avoid  witnessing,  and  which  he  was  pow- 
erless to  prevent.  Nor  was  it  till  they 
reached  Alvez's  settlement  in  Bih^,  that 
he  was  able  to  leave  them,  Alvez  selling 
him,  for  bills  at  an  extortionate  rate,  such 
stores  as  he  was  obliged  to  purchase. 

From  Bih^  to  the  sea  is  less  than  two 
hundred  miles,  and  it  is  worthy  of  notice 
that  in  this  last  short  distance,  over  a 
route  not  unknown,  Mr.  Cameron  incurred 


his  most  serious  danger.  His  stores  ran 
out,  his  people  were  exhausted,  and  on 
the  point  of  dying  of  starvation.  The 
situation  was  critical,  and,  as  a  last  des- 
perate resource,  he  determined  to  lesve 
the  bulk  of  his  p^rty,  with  all  his  posses- 
sions, except  the  instruments  and  jour- 
nals ;  and,  with  a  few  picked  men,  make 
a  forced  march  to  the  coast,  from  whence 
he  could  send  back  assistance ;  and  in 
this  way  he  did  achieve  safety  and  suc- 
cess. 

Of  his  reception  at  Katombela  and 
Benguella,  as  later  on  at  Loanda  and  in 
England,  it  is  needless  here  to  speak : 
nor  indeed  does  the  limited  space  at  our 
disposal  permit  us  to  do  more  than  allude 
to  the  many  interesting  and  important 
points  which  are  related  in  detail  by 
Lieutenant  Cameron.  Of  these,  the 
sketches  that  he  gives  of  native  customs 
are  perhaps  the  most  interesting,  and  his 
ideas  of  a  possible  traffic  the  most  im- 
portant. As  closely  connected  with  these 
are  his  contributions  to  the  science  of 
physical  geography ;  and  if  in  this  arti- 
cle wx  have  dwelt  more  fully  on  these 
geographical  considerations,  it  is  that 
they  seem  to  us  to  influence  the  whole, 
and,  as  such,  to  have  claims  superior  to 
all  others,  as  tending,  more  than  any 
other  one  set  can  do,  to  elucidate  the 
great  problems  which  the  wishes  of  civ- 
ilization and  Christianity  would  pro- 
pound.— British  Quarterly  Review, 
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Paris,  March  1877. 

If  any  sort  of  disadvantage  to  France 
could  result  from  a  continuation  in  these 
pages  of  the  discussion  which  was  com- 
menced here  in  1875,  there  would  be 
good  reason  for  hesitating  to  pursue  it. 
It  seems,  however,  to  be  so  distinctly  to 
the  interest  of  France  that  knowledge  of 
the  realities  of  her  military  position 
should  not  be  limited  to  special  students 
— it  appears  to  be  so  self-evident  that 
she  can  but  gain  by  the  formation 
throughout  the  world  at  large  of  correct 
opinions  as  to  her  strengths  and  her 
weaknesses — that  her  friends  may  justly 
feel  that  they  are  forwarding  her  cause 
by    openly    scrutinising    her    situation. 


That  situation,  as  it  now  is,  presents  cer- 
tain facts  and  certain  probabilities  which 
it  will  aid  her  to  indicate  distinctly. 
That  situation,  of  course,  may  change ; 
new  circumstances  may  arise  ;  but  in  its 
actual  form  it  points  to  two  unmistakable 
conclusions :  the  first,  that  France  can- 
not attack  Germany ;  the  second,  that, 
if  invaded,  she  can  now,  most  certainly, 
defend  herself.  In  other  words,  the 
present  evidence  goes  to  show  that  the 
maintenance  of  peace  between  the  two 
countries  depends  on  the  will  of  Ger- 
many alone ;  that  it  cannot  be  endan- 
gered by  France ;  but  that,  all  the  same, 
Germany  will  have  real  hard  work  before 
her  if  she  tries  to  conquer  France  again. 
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Signal  progress  has  been  made  since 
1875  ;  more  vigor  has  been  thrown  into 
the  inanagement ;  in  many  directions  en- 
ergy has  been  substituted  for  routine ; 
force  has  gone  on  steadily  accumulat- 
ing ;  and,  though  defects  of  system  and 
of  management  are  still  terribly  numer- 
ous, though  a  large  variety  of  points  are 
still  open  to  just  criticism,  the  organisa- 
tion is  so  advanced,  the  general  improve- 
ment is  so  real,  that  it  may  now  be  said, 
at  last,  that  France  has  indisputably  an 
army. 

The  causes  of  this  amelioration  are 
distinctly  evident.  Abundance  of  money 
is  the  foremost  of  them  all ;  France  has 
been  able  to  pay  for  what  she  needed. 
The  steady  zealous  action  of  the  regi- 
mental officers  is,  as  manifestly,  the  sec- 
ond source  of  strength.  And  next  may 
be  classed,  successively,  the  influences  of 
opinion,  of  time,  of  experience,  and  of 
accumulated  labor. 

The  War  Minister  has  been  changed. 
General  Berthaiit  has  replaced  General 
de  Cissey.  The  new-comer  is  a  man  of 
undeniable  ability  and  of  much  scientific 
knowledge.  His  book  *  I)es  Marches  et 
des  Combats  *  is,  perhaps,  though  rather 
too  condensed,  the  cleverest  composition 
which  has  been  written  by  a  French 
officer  since  the  war.  He  is  excessively 
laborious.  But  his  great  qualities  are 
mixed  up  with  little  ones  :  he  is  consti- 
tutionally afraid  of  trusting  anybody, 
and  tries,  therefore,  to  do  everything 
himself;  as  a  necessary  consequence  he 
gets  into  arrears  with  his  work,  and  he  is 
of  course  cordially  disliked  by  his  bu- 
reaux. Still,  in  the  utt'er  dearth  of  geni- 
us which  so  strangely  distinguishes  the 
present  generation  of  Frenchmen,  (xene- 
ral  Berthaut  may  be  regarded  as  a  valua- 
ble functionary. 

He  is  struggling  honestly  to  root  out 
faults  and  to  suppress  abuses ;  he  is 
fighting  conscientiously  not  only  against 
disorder,  but  also  against — what  is  almost 
as  bud — too  much  order.  With  time  he 
may  succeed  ;  but  he  has  still  a  tremen- 
dous deal  to  do.  Many  of  the  gravest 
of  the  old  deficiencies  remain  unreme- 
died. The  Intendance,  for  instance,  is 
still  in  the  same  unsatisfactory  position 
as  before.  A  law  has  been  brought  for- 
ward about  it,  but  though  that  law  has 
passed  the  Senate,  it  has  not  yet  been 
discussed  in  the  Chamber.     The  Intend- 


ance is  still  the  marrowless  institution 
which  we  saw  hobbling  through  its  work 
in  1870 ;  it  still  fondly  clings  to  its  im- 
memorial feebleness  and  to  its  hereditary 
defects.  Even  at  the  last  autumn  man- 
oeuvres, where  every  movement  was  ex- 
actly known  beforehand,  it  seems  to  have 
felt  that  it  would  be  a  disgrace  to  it  to 
do  its  work  properly ;  so,  to  keep  up  its 
traditions,  the  troops  were  left  occasion- 
ally without  food.  Whether  the  pro- 
posed new  law  will  change  all  this,  re- 
mains to  be  seen.  Its  principle  is,  that 
the  Intendance  shall  be  deprived  of  in- 
dependent action,  and  that  it  shall  work 
exclusively  and  entirely  under  the  orders 
of  the  general  commanding.  It  therefore 
introduces  unity  into  the  army,  and  de- 
stroys the  duality  of  powers  which  has 
thus  far  existed.  With  generals  who  are 
really  generals  this  change  would  indis- 
putably be  a  progress ;  but  it  may  most 
legitimately  be.  doubted  whether  actual 
French  commanders,  taken  as  a  whole, 
and  excluding  certain  brilliant  exceptions, 
will  be  able  to  direct  the  feeding  of  their 
soldiers  any  better  than  they  direct  their 
movements.  The  system  is  a  wise  one ; 
but  where  are  the  men  who  are  to  apply 
it.? 

It  is  consoling  to  be  able  to  turn  one*s 
eyes  elsewhere,  and  to  recognise  that,  in 
certain  other  directions,  the  march  ahead 
has  been  prodigious.  .  The  system  of 
tactics  has  been  entirely  changed ;  and 
in  no  army  in  the  world  is  the  substitu- 
tion of  open  order  for  close  formations 
likely  to  produce  better  results.  The 
new  rlglemcnt  des  manoeuvres  is  consid- 
ered to  be  the  best  in  Europe.  It  is  ad- 
mirably fitted  to  the  temperament  of  the 
French  soldier,  and  will  enable  him  to 
exercise  his  personal  qualities.  If  that 
r^jrlefficnt  had  been  in  force  on  the  14th 
and  1 6th  of  August  1870,  it  is  not  impos- 
sible that  the  battles  of  Bomy  and  of 
Rezonville  would  have  been  victories  for 
fVance.  The  mattriel  is,  at  last,  almost 
entirely  reconstituted;  the  fortresses 
and  the  intrenched  camps  which  have 
been  established  to  defend  the  open  fron- 
tier are  nearly  finished — some  of  them, 
indeed,  are  already  armed,  stored,  and 
victualled  for  a  siege ;  the  more  essential 
of  the  new  forts  round  Paris  are  termin- 
ated, armed,  and  even  garrisoned.  To 
do  all  this,  one  hundred  and  sixty  mil- 
lions sterling  have  been  laid  out  upon  the 
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army  in  the  five  years  between  1872  and 
1876  ;  ninety  millions  thereof  have  gone 
in  ordinary  annual  expenditure,  and  sev- 
enty millions  for  special  outlay  on  matS-- 
riel  and  defences.  The  result  is,  that 
France  has  now  reached  a  point  at  which 
she  can  at  last  begin,  if  necessary,  to  use 
the  instrument  she  has  created. 

What  would  happen  if  she  needed  it  ? 
How  would  she  manage  a  mobilisation 
of  her  forces  ?  On  previous  occasions 
we  have  examined  principles  of  direction 
and  systems  of  organisation  ;  in  1875  we 
looked  into  actual  details  and  immediate 
elements ;  this  time,  instead  of  appreci- 
ating the  present,  it  will  be  more  useful 
to  gaze  curiously  at  the  future,  and  to  try 
to  estimate  what  a  mobilisation  would 
produce.  Mobilisation  alone  would  give 
the  precise  measure  of  the  work  done 
since  187 1  ;  it  alone  would  indicate 
the  ultimate  realisable  value  of  that 
work  ;  it  alone  would  supply  a  thorough, 
searching  test  of  the  military  institutions 
of  the  country ;  it  alone  would  furnish 
reliable  evidence  of  the  practical  ade- 
quacy of  the  preparations  made.  How 
would  it  be  carried  through }  Would 
everything  break  down  again  as  in  1870  ? 
W^ould  the  results  of  the  last  war  be  re- 
produced under  the  present  system } 
Would  the  helpless  disorder  of  seven 
years  ago  be  renewed  all  over  again  ? 
Or  has  France  at  last  developed  not  only 
an  army,  but  also  an  organisation  which 
would  enable  her,  in  spite  of  the  weak 
points  of  her  system,  to  get  that  army 
rapidly,  smoothly,  and  steadily  into  the 
field  ? 

In  seeking  a  reply  to  these  questions, 
it  is  of  course  essential  to  commence  by 
examining  the  rules  which  determine  the 
conditions  under  which  a  mobilisation 
would  now  be  conducted.  Those  rules 
are  detailed  in  the  third  section  of  the 
law  of  24th  July  1873  on  the  general  or- 
ganisation of  the  army,  supplemented  by 
the  additional  laws  of  19th  March  and 
i8th  November  1875.  It  is  prescribed 
in  those  laws  that  the  French  army  may 
be  mobilised  henceforth  either  by  a  di- 
rect written  order  addressed  to  each  in- 
dividual member  of  the  reserves  and  de- 
livered to  him  in  person  by  the  gendar- 
me?'iey  or  that  it  may  be  called  out  en 
masse  by  the  far  simpler  and  more  expe- 
ditious process  of  ''  publication  par  voie 
d'affiches  sur  la  voie  publique,  sans  at- 


tendre  la  notification  individuelle."  By 
th  is  latter  plan  (which  is  entirely  new) 
every  man  liable  to  serve,  whether  in  the 
active  or  the  territorial  army,  may  be  di- 
rected to  start  off  to  the  depot  of  his  reg- 
iment without  waiting  for  an  individual 
summons ;  a  simple  posting-bill  stuck  up 
in  his  village  will  fix  the  day  on  which  he 
is  ta  join.  This  measure  is  so  practical 
and  so  intelligent,  that  of  course  the 
Germans  have  just  copied  it  from  France. 
It  cannot,  indeed,  be  doubted  that  it 
will  be  successively  adopted  throughout 
Europe,  and  that  it  will  be  the  only  plan 
employed  in  all  future  mobilisations ; 
for  it  implies  a  gain  of  two  days  in  the 
joining  of  the  reservists,  and  consequently 
in  the  concentration  of  troops.  And, 
with  war  conducted  as  it  is  now,  two 
days  may  mean  a  victory. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  laws  which 
set  forth  the  duties  of  reservists  are  not 
all  easy  to  be  understood ;  they  ought 
to  be  as  clear  as  words  can  make  them, 
but  the  latest  and  most  important  of 
them-is,  on  the  contrary,  the  least  com- 
prehensible of  all  the  new  military  enact- 
ments. All  the  other  laws,  without  ex- 
ception, are  to  be  carried  into  execution 
by  some  one  in  authority  who  can  ex- 
pound them  to  the  soldiers  under  him ; 
but  the  law  of  November  1875  relating 
to  the  functions  of  reservists,  which  is  to 
be  carried  out,  for  a  large  part,  by  the 
reservists  themselves,  is  couched  in  a 
language  which  must  render  it  hopelessly 
unintelligible  to  laborers  and  peasants. 
And  yet  those  laborers  and  peasants  are 
supposed  to  be  ready  to  obey  it  scrupu- 
lously, without  any  aid  from  anybody. 
It  is  true  that  extracts  from  this  law  are 
printed  in  the  register-book  which  each 
reservist  has  in  his  possession  ;  but  what 
is  the  use  of  that  if  he  cannot  compre- 
hend the  extracts  ?  Why,  the  mere  title 
of  the  law  is  enough  to  frighten  the  best- 
intentioned  soldier.  It  bears  the  scarcely 
credible  heading  of  "  Loi  ayant  pour  ob- 
jet  de  coordonner  les  lois  du  27  Juillet 
1872,  24  Juillet  1873,  12,  19  Mars  et  6 
Novembre  1875,  avec  le  code  de  justice 
militaire."  And  yet  all  this  means  in 
reality, "  Law  defining  the  duties  of  the 
reservists  of  the  French  army"  ! 

There  is  no  space  here  to  point  out 
all  the  defects  of  this  law,  but  a  couple 
of  examples  of  them  may  be  given  at 
hazard.    One  is,  that  the  two  totally  dis- 
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tinct  words, "  domicile"  and  "  residence," 
are  employed  in  it  perpetually,  without 
any  definition  of  the  meaning  of  either 
of  them.  The  other  is,  that  it  establishes 
two  sorts  of  military  justice — one  for  the 
active  army,  and  one  for  the  territorial 
corps.  If  a  fortress  is  surrendered  by  a 
regular  officer,  he  is  liable  to  be  shot; 
but  if  its  capitulation  is  signed  by  a  ter- 
ritorial commander,  he  can  only  be  im- 
prisoned. Crime  in  one  case  ^becomes 
misdemeanor  in  the  other.  Further- 
more, while  the  Code  of  Military  Justice 
adopts  the  universal  principle  of  never 
admitting  extenuating  circumstances  for 
military  offences,  this  law  of  1875  c^^" 
cedes  them  in  certain  cases.  All  this  is 
in  absolute  contradiction  to  the  law  of 
general  organisation,  which  declares 
(Art.  35)  that  "  the  territorial  army,  when 
mobilised,  is  governed  by  the  laws  and 
regulations  which  apply  to  the  active 
army." 

This  law  must  be  made  over  again. 
It  must  be  brought  into  harmony  with 
the  principles  and  the  practice  of  the 
other  pre-existing  army  laws  ;  and,  what 
is  almost  more  urgent  still,  it  must  be 
made  comprehensible  to  uneducated  in- 
telligences :  it  must  indicate  with  explic- 
itness  and  lucidity  the  duties  which  it 
imposes. 

And  when  the  law  shall  have  been  re- 
drafted— when  it  shall  be  rendered  abso- 
lutely clear — it  must  be  brought  to  the 
distinct  knowledge  of  those  who  may 
have  to  execute  it.  On  this  point  the 
military  authorities  have  at  their  disposal 
a  means  of  action  of  extreme  simplicity, 
and  of  indisputable  efficacy.  Why  do 
they  not  use  the  civil  institutions  for  the 
purpose  ? 

In  France,  as  elsewhere,  men  occupy 
themselves  more  willingly  about  laws 
which  assign  rights  to  them  than  about 
those  which  impose  duties  on  them. 
Every  Frenchman  knows,  understands, 
and  applies  in  his  own  person,  the  re- 
quirements of  the  electoral  law.  Why, 
then,  should  not  that  law  and  the  mobil- 
isation law  be  made  identical,  so  far  as 
their  ])rcscriptions  fit  together,  in  all 
that  concerns  domicile  and  residence,  for 
instance  ?  Why  not  teach  military  du- 
ties by  the  very  document  which  confers 
civil  rights  ?  The  municipal  law,  also, 
might  be  utilised  for  the  same  end  ;  for 
the  mayors  have  now  to  play  a  part  in 


the  matter,  and  are  destined  to  act  as 
agents  of  the  State  in  certain  details  of 
mobilisation.  Yet  when  that  intermina- 
ble discussion  about  municipalities  took 
place  in  the  Chamber,  not  one  single 
word  was  said  on  this  point — not  one 
line  was  introduced  into  the  law  with  the 
object  of  drawing  the  attention  of  the 
mayors  to  the  fact  that  new  duties  de- 
volve upon  them  in  consequence  of  the 
new  military  organisation  of  the  coun- 
try. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that,  under  such 
defective  conditions  as  these,  with  every- 
thing new,  undeveloped,  and  unprac- 
tised, there  would  be  many  hitches  and 
some  disorder  in  a  mobilisation. 

And  now  that  we  have  got  a  rough 
idea  of  the  conditions  and  the  imperfec- 
tions of  the  law,  let  us  go  on  to  the  prac- 
tical working  out  of  the  process  itself. 

The  walls  are  covered  all  over  France 
with  placards  calling  up  the  men;  the 
mayors  and  the  other  civil  authorities  are 
spreading  in  their  villages  the  news  of 
the  order  of  mobilisation ;  the  gendar- 
7nerie  and  the  employes  of  the  military 
offices  of  each  district  (the  bureaux  de 
recrutement)  are  looking  after  the  men  to 
the  best  of  their  power,  and  are  serving 
notices  and  feuilles  de  route  on  all  the 
laggards  they  can  find.  The  men  get 
ready  as  fast  as  they  can  ;  short  time  is 
allowed  to  them  ;  both  the  placards  and 
the  feuilles  de  route  specify  the  day  on 
which  they  are  to  reach  their  depot. 
How  are  they  to  travel  to  it  ?  singly  or 
in  groups  ?  Both  plans  have  been  tried 
daring  the  partial  callings-up  of  the  re- 
serves for  the  autumn  manoeuvres  in 
1875  and  1876.  For  short  distances  the 
men  have  been  grouped ;  for  long  dis- 
tances they  have  generally  been  allowed 
to  go  singly.  Grouping  necessitates  a 
muster  at  the  office  of  one  of  the  dis- 
tricts into  which  France  is  now  divided,* 
and  this  means  loss  of  time ;  but  it  pro- 
duces order,  and  it  facilitates  the  pay- 
ment of  travelling  expenses  to  the  men, 
an  operation  which  becomes  extremely 
difficult  when  they  travel  separately. 
The  question  varies  in  importance  for 
the  different  branches  of    the  service. 


*  There  arc  one  hundred  and  forty-four  01 
these  districts,  each  one  corresponding  to 
one  regiment  of  infantr}',  and  controlling  the 
reservists  of  that  regiment. 
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Infantry  reservists  have  rarely  to  migrate 
very  far  4:o  join,  for  (with  the  exception 
mentioned  hereafter  of  the  men  from 
Paris  and  Lyons)  they  almost  always  be- 
long to  regiments  which  are  quartered  in 
their  own  immediate  neighborhood.  But 
for  reservists  of  the  special  arms  the  case 
is  often  different ;  it  has  been  found  im- 
possible to  attach  them  all  to  regiments 
in  their  districts,  and  they  (as  well  as  the 
men  on  leave  of  absence  from  the  in- 
fantry) may  have  to  cross  half  France  to 
reach  their  corps.  For  such  of  them  as 
have  money  no  real  difficulty  would, 
however,  arise  from  this  ;  but  the  greater 
part  of  them  would  probably  be  either 
unable  or  unwilling  to  advance  their  rail- 
way fare,  and  in  all  such  cases  time 
would  be  lost  by  going  to  the  district 
office  for  money,  or  for  one  of  the  rail- 
way passes  which  the  military  authorities 
are  now  empowered  by  the  Minister  to 
issue.  But  the  sole  object  of  this  new 
plan  of  mobilisation  by  proclamation  is 
to  obtain  speed  and  to  economise  not 
only  days  but  hours.  Why,  then,  should 
it  not  be  enacted  that  travelling  expenses 
may  be  advanced  to  mobilised  soldiers 
(as  in  Germany)  by  the  municipal  treas- 
urers or  by  the  local  tax-receivers  ?  It 
is  true  that  this  could  only  be  done  on 
the  production  of  z.  feuille  de  route  speci- 
fying the  sum  receivable  by  each  man, 
and  that  waiting  for  tht  feuilie  might  in- 
volve a  delay  of  a  day  or  two  ;  but,  after 
all,  that  [delay  would  not  arise  in  every 
case,  and,  furthermore,  it  would  only 
represent  the  time  necessary  for  the  de- 
livery of  the  feuille  by  the  gendarmerie^ 
and  not  the  additional  time  required  for 
a  journey  to  the  district  office  to  fetch 
money.  By  this  plan  each  man  would 
find  at  once,  even  in  the  smallest  cantons, 
a  resident  local  functionary  prepared  to 
pay  him. 

Let  us,  however,  suppose  that  all  these 
difficulties  have  been  surmounted,  and 
let  us  now  follow  the  men  to  the  depots  of 
their  regiments.  Their  arms,  uniforms, 
and  equipments  are  ready  for  them 
there ;  the  men  receive  them,  put  them 
on,  and  then  wait  until  the  number  of 
each  article  is  inscribed  in  the  books. 
The  crowding  is  tremendous ;  the  men 
are  all  on  each  other's  backs,  and  in  each 
other's  way.  According  to  the  loi  des 
cadres,  the  depot  consists  of  two  compa- 
nies— that  is   to   say,  in  peace  time  of 


about  150  men  ;  but  the  mobilisation  of 
the  whole  regiment  brings  in  more  than 
2500  men  on  the  same  day !  Where  are 
they  to  be  put } — where  are  they  even  to 
stand  ?  There  is  another  danger  here, 
and  it  will  be  well  to  look  to  it  in  time. 

Each  of  the  sixteen  companies  of  the 
regiment  sends  a  cadre  de  conduite  to  the 
depot  to  fetch  the  men  which  belong  to 
it.  Each  cadre  is  composed  of  one  offi- 
cer and  a  few  non-commissioned  officers 
and  steady  privates.  Directly  each 
group  is  complete,  the  men  are  marched 
away  to  the  company. 

But  where  is  the  company  ">  In  cer- 
tain cases  the  depot  is  quartered  with 
the  service  companies ;  but  as  a  rule  it 
is  detached  from  them,  and  may  be  even 
at  some  distance.  Until  the  late  war 
they  were  always  separated  from  each 
other;  but  such  extreme  inconvenience 
resulted  from  this  cause  during  the  mo- 
bilisation of  1870,  that  the  principle  of 
keeping  the  service  and  depot  companies 
together  has  been  laid  down  since.  In 
consequence,  however,  of  the  new  distri- 
bution of  the  army  into  permanent  re- 
gional corps,  many  regiments  are  quar- 
tered in  places  where  no  garrisons  pre- 
viously existed,  and  where,  consequently, 
there  are  no  barracks.  The  army,  on  its 
peace  footing,  is  more  numerous  than  it 
used  to  be.  The  abundant  barracks 
which  existed  in  Alsace-Lorraine  have 
disappeared.  For  these  various  reasons, 
therefore,  though  the  building  of  new 
barracks  has  gone  on  actively — though 
about  nine  millions  sterling  have  been 
voted  for  them  from  State  and  municipal 
sources — it  has  not  yet  been  found  prac- 
ticable to  provide  room  enough  in  the 
casernes  of  each  region  to  lodge  the  de- 
pots with  the  regiments.  Two  years 
must  still  pass  before  the  change  can  be 
completely  effected.  It  is  only  in  the 
ist  and  7th  corps  (Lille  and  Besan^on) 
that  the  measure  is  thus  far  regularly  ap- 
plied. In  the  2d  corps,  two  regiments 
out  of  eight  are  separated  from  their 
depots ;  four  regiments  are  in  the  same 
condition  in  the  3d  and  4th  corps  :  and 
so  on  with  the  others. 

Another  cause  of  difficulty  in  bringing 
together  the  depots  and  the  regiments 
arises  from  the  special  organisation  which 
has  been  adopted  for  the  garrisons  of 
Paris  and  Lyons.  The  French  active 
army  is  recruited  all  over  the  territory  ; 
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conscripts  from  all  the  provinces  are 
mixed  up  in  the  same  regiment ;  and  not 
only  is  no  attempt  made  to  group  to- 
gether men  of  the  same  department,  but 
care  is  even  taken  to  prevent  that  result, 
it  being  considered,  for  both  special  and 
general  reasons,  that  great  inconvenience 
would  accrue  from  the  bestowal  of  a  lo- 
cal character  on  the  regiments  of  the  ac- 
tive army.  But  with  the  men  of  the  re- 
serve, as  has  been  explained,  the  exactly 
opposite  system  is  employed ;  they  are 
attached  exclusively  (for  the  infantry,  at 
least)  to  regiments  permanently  quartered 
in  their  own  region ;  and  the  territorial 
army  is  composed  on  the  same  principle. 
For  the  troops  of  Paris,  however  (and  to 
some  extent  for  those  of  Lyons),  an  ex- 
ception has  been  made  ;  the  reservists  of 
the  departments  of  the  Seine  and  Seine- 
et-Oise  are  attached  to  corps  (Tarmie  of 
four  different  regions,  whose  headquar- 
ters and  regimental  depots  are  not  in 
Paris,  but  in  those  regions.  The  result 
is  that,  in  the  event  of  a  mobilisation,  all 
the  reservists  in  Paris  would  have  first  to 
start  off  to  their  depots  at  Amiens,  Or- 
leans, Rouen.  Laval,  Le  Mans,  and  all 
sorts  of  equally  distant  places,  in  order 
to  get  themselves  equipped,  and  then  to 
return  to  Paris,  or  go  elsewhere,  to  their 
regiments.  When  it  is  remembered  that 
the  garrison  of  Paris  and  its  neighbor- 
hood amounts  to  120,000  men  (more  than 
a  quarter  of  the  whole  active  army),  it 
will  be  recognised  that  a  serious  cause 
of  delay  will  arise  here.  And  there  ex- 
ists no  ])resent  reason  for  supposing  that 
this  diflficulty  will  ever  be  got  over.  It 
should,  however,  be  added  that,  in  peace 
time,  this  system  presents  many  serious 
advantages  :  it  mixes  up  the  Parisians 
with  the  rural  soldiers ;  it  does  not  en- 
cumber the  Paris  barracks  (where  there 
is  no  space  to  spare)  with  the  extra  men 
belonging  to  the  depots  ;  and  it  keeps 
the  system  of  corps  {farmre  intact  and 
separate  from  the  huge  mixed  garrison  of 
Paris,  which  does  not  form  a  permanent 
corps  iVarmce  by  itself,  but  is  almost  en- 
tirely com])osed  of  regiments  temporarily 
detached  from  the  surrounding  cor])S. 

As  an  attempt  will  i)resently  be  made 
to  calculate  the  time  which  would  be  re- 
quired for  a  mobilisation,  it  is  essential 
to  complete,  as  far  as  can  be  foreseen, 
the  list  of  the  apparent  causes  of  possi- 
ielay,  so  as  to  be  able  to  allow  ap- 


proximately for  their  efifect.  It  is,  for 
this  reason,  necessary  to  add  to  the  cata- 
logue of  difficulties  already  enumeratedy 
the  observation  that  the  rapidity  of  the 
first  stage  of  mobilisation  may  somewhat 
depend  on  the  degree  of  organisation  of 
the  regional  and  district  magazines  of 
stores.  The  organisation  of  those  mag- 
azines is  determined  by  Articles  3  and  4 
of  the  law  of  24th  July  1873  :  decentral- 
isation is  its  essential  principle ;  not 
only  must  each  region  suffice  for  its 
own  needs  and  borrow  nothing  from 
its  neighbors,  but  each  subdivision  of 
each  region  is  to  be  equally  com- 
plete. Each  subdivision  corresponds  to 
a  regiment  of  infantry,  and  possesses 
two  magazines.  Those  magazines  are 
now  ready  everywhere.  But  several  of 
the  corps  (Tarmce  have  no  regional  stores 
yet,  and  are  still  dependent  for  their  sup- 
plies on  the  great  central  magazines. 
Thus,  the  2d,  3d,  and  5th  corps  draw 
their  equipment  from  Paris ;  the  9th  from 
Nantes;  the  12th  from  Bordeaux;  and 
the  13th  from  Lyons.  All  this  is  of 
course  provisional,  but  how  much  longer 
is  the  provisional  to  last  ?  France  will 
not  be  really  ready  until  it  has  disap- 
peared for  good. 

It  must,  however,  be  acknowledged 
that,  according  to  the  experience  sup- 
plied by  the  partial  calling  out  of  the  re- 
serves during  the  last  two  years,  these 
provisional  arrangements  have  worked 
fairly  well.  The  men  on  those  two  oc- 
casions were  dressed  with  sufficient  ra- 
pidity :  from  five  to  six  hours  were  re- 
quired to  equip  the  reservists  of  each 
company,  and  the  only  serious  defect  re- 
vealed was  that  the  clothes  in  store  were 
not  sufficiently  varied  in  size  to  fit  all  the 
new-comers,  some  of  whom,  consequent- 
ly, could  not  be  put  into  uniform  at  all. 
It  is  probable  that  the  Ministry  of  War 
has  taken  measures  to  remedy  this,  for 
the  military  newspapers  took  up  the 
question  energetically  at  the  time. 

Another  fault  which  still  remains  un- 
cured  is  the  tendency  of  the  officials  of 
the  Ministry  of  War  to  delay  things  till 
the  Inst  moment,  instead  of  doing  as 
much  as  possible  beforehand.  The  ofitt- 
cers,  for  instance,  have  not  yet  got  their 
cantines  ready,  either  for  luggage  or  for 
food.  On  this  particular  point  the  ar- 
rangements are  positively  less  forward 
than  they  were  in  1870 ;  for  then  each 
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officer  had  his  caniines  de  campagne  at 
his  own  disposal,  whereas  now  they  have 
all  been  collected  into  store,  and  are  kept 
there  empty.  The  filling  them  at  the 
last  moment  will  be  a  source  of  delay  and 
difficulty,  and  of  much  personal  annoy- 
ance. As  a  mobilisation  can  only  be  suc- 
cessfully performed  on  condition  that 
every  detail  of  it  has  been  thoughtfully 
worked  out  beforehand,  it  is  quite  worth 
while  to  allude  even  to  such  seeming  tri- 
fles as  these.  The  Minister  of  War  does 
really  seem,  however,  to  be  giving  his  at- 
tention to  small  questions  of  this  kind. 
For  instance,  it  has  just  been  ordered 
that,  in  the  event  of  a  mobilisation,  each 
vivandiire  shall  receive  a  horse  for  her 
cart,  and  that  all  carts  shall  be  of  the 
same  model. 

It  was  stated  in  a  previous  article  that, 
during  a  small  private  trial  of  mobilisa- 
tion made  some  time  ago,  three  days  had 
been  absorbed  by  the  registration  of  the 
equipments  supplied  to  two  companies. 
It  was  obligatory,  according  to  the  rules 
then  in  force,  to  write  down  in  three  sep- 
arate books,  for  each  man,  the  number 
of  every  article  supplied  to  him — of  his 
pouch,  his  waist-belt,  knapsack,  cart- 
ridge-box, sword-strap,  and  gun-strap. 
Each  number  was  composed,  on  an  aver- 
age, of  six  figures,  so  that  each  man  re- 
quired 108  figures,  or  16,200  figures  for 
the  one  hundred  and  fifty  reservists  of  a 
company.  The  Ministry  has  at  last  given 
its  attention  to  this  absurd  abuse  of  red- 
tape.  Simplifications  have  been  intro- 
duced into  the  system  of  registration,  and 
the  time  required  for  the  work  has  been 
reduced  one-half. 

Let  us  now  suppose  that  all  the  men 
have  passed,  through  successive  stages, 
from  their  homes  to  their  company.  The 
mobilisation,  properly  so  called,  is  termi- 
nated. Concentration  is  about  to  begin. 
The  time  has  come  to  ask  what  is  the 
strength  of  the  army.  How  many  men 
has  the  mobilisation  produced  } 

As  military  service,  in  various  degrees, 
for  successive  terms  of  years,  has  become 
a  universal  obligation  in  France,  it  fol- 
lows theoretically  that  all  the  young  men 
between  the  ages  of  20  and  25  ought  to 
be  found  in  the  active  army ;  that  all 
those  from  26  to  29  should  form  part  of 
the  reserve ;  and  that  all  the  men  be- 
tween 30  and  40  ought  to  be  found  in 
the  territorial  army  and  its  reserve.     But 


fact,  in  this  case,  does  not  quite  corre- 
spond with  theory.  In  reality,  not  more 
than  about  half  the  available  men  of  each 
year  appear  in  the  ranks  of  the  active 
army.  In  order  to  explain  completely 
the  causes  of  this  great  difference,  let  us 
take  the  last-published  report  of  an  an- 
nual conscription.  It  refers  to  the  con- 
tingent of  the  year  1875. 

The  total  number  of  young  men  avail- 
able in  that  year  was,       •        .        .283,768 
Of  these— 

29,797  were  physically  unfit. 
42,268  were  dispersed  during  peace, 

for  family  and  pther  reasons. 
19,508  were  postponed. 
25,778  were  already  in  the  army  as 

volunteers. 
4,295  were  conditionally  released,  as 

professors,  teachers,  &c. 


121,646 


121,646 


There    remained,   therefore,  for    ser- 
vice,      162,122 

These  men  were  dealt  with  as  follows  : 
they  were  divided  (according  to  the  num- 
bers they  had  drawn)  into  two  unequal 
parts,  called  the  first  and  second  portions 
of  the  contingent.  The  first  portion  was 
incorporated  in  the  regiments  for  five 
years ;  the  second — from  motives  of 
economy,  and  for  want  of  barrack-room 
— was  called  up  only  for  six  months,* 
and  was  then  sent  home  on  leave.  The 
respective  numbers  of  these  portions 
were  as  follows  : — 

1st   portion,  ""for  combatant  services 
(including  7040  marines),         .        .     95,788 

Do.,  for  auxiliary  services  (In- 
tendance,  stores,  &c.),     .        .        .    21,259 

2d  portion,  [for  combatant  services,  .    45,075 

Total,        .        .  162,122 

Furthermore,  8345  men  who  had  been 
postponed  from  preceding  years  were 
called  up  in  1875;  5142  of  them  were 
placed  in  the  first  portion  of  the  contin- 
gent, arid  3^03  in  the  second  portion,  so 
carrying  the  exact  numbers  of  the  year 
to  the  following  totals  : — 


1st  portion  :  combatants,    . 

Do.,  auxiliary  services, 

2d  portion:  combatants,     . 


200,930 
21.259 
48,278 


170,467 

It  happened  that  the  numbers  of  1875 
were  rather  below  the  average ;  but,  tak- 

*  Henceforth,  the    minimum    duration   of 
service  will  be  a  year  instead  of  sixth  months. 
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ing  them  as  a  minimum,  they  indicate 
that  the  combatant  part  of  the  French 
army,  deducting  the  7000  marines,  is  re- 
cruited in  peace  time  at  the  rate  of  93,000 
men  per  annum,  all  of  whom  are  sup- 
posed to  remain  for  five  years  under  the 
colors.  But  in  consequence  of  the  delay 
of  about  six  months  which  takes  place 
each  year  in  calling  up  the  conscripts, 
and  of  the  fact  that  men  are  habitually 
discharged  from  their  regiments  six 
months  before  the  expiration  of  their 
lime,  the  term  of  real  service  is  practi- 
cally reduced  to  four  years ;  so  that  in 
peace  time  the  army  is  composed  of 
four  times  93,000  men — that  is  to  say, 
372,000  men,  plus  45,000  men  for  one 
year's  second  portion  of  the  contin- 
gent, and  pluSy  also,  25,000  men  already 
in  the  ranks  as  volunteers.  The  general 
total  of  combatants,  in  time  of  peace,  is 
therefore  442,000  men ;  or,  allowing  for 
deaths,  about  425,000.  No  deduction 
is,  however,  made  here  for  men  away  on 
leave,  who  usually  represent  a  considera- 
ble number. 

And  to  this  again  must  be  added  the 
portion  permanente^  which  includes  such 
members  of  the  anny  as  are  independent 
of  the  annual  contingent ;  that  is  to  say, 
the  officers,  the  gendarmerie^  the  foreign 
troops  in  Algeria,  the  re-engaged  men, 
bandsmen,  and  certain  special  workmen. 
This  portion  amounts,  altogether,  to 
85,000  men,  so  carrying  the  final  total  to 
510,000. 

The  reserve  of  the  active  army  in- 
cludes : — 

1.  Four  classes  of  the  2(1  portion  of 
the  contingent,  of  50,oqo  men  each 

on  an  average 200,000 

2.  Four  classes  of  the  reserve  men 

from  26  to  29,  at  150,000  each,  .  600,000 

3.  Four  classes  of  the  men  dispersed 
during  peace,  at  40,000  each  .        .  160,000 


Total,        .        .  960,000 

But,  allowing  for  mortality  and  other 
causes,  this  total  cannot  be  counted  to 
produce  more  than  920,000  men.  Add- 
ing thereto  the  510,000  men  under  the 
colors,  the  general  total  available  for  the 
active  army  (not  including  the  territorial 
corps)  when  all  the  reserves  are  called 
up,  is  1,430,000  men.  It  may,  however, 
be  supposed  that  this  total,  though  theo- 
retically exact,  would  not  be  altogether 
realised  in  practice,  and  that  the  effective 
number  would  not  exceed  1,300,000. 


Here,  however,  we  meet  with  a  diffi- 
culty. The  French  army  is  now  com- 
posed of  nineteen  corps  aarmie^  and  of 
a  certain  number  of  unattached  brigades, 
regiments,  and  battalions,  consisting  es- 
pecially of  cavalry  and  foot-chasseurs. 
The  precise  war  footing  of  2i  corps  d^arm/e 
is  not  yet  determined  by  any  special 
law ;  but  as  regards  its  main  element — 
the  infantry — no  doubt  is  possible,  for 
everybody  knows  that  the  companies  are 
to  be  composed  of  250  men  each.  It  is 
only  as  regards  the  cavalry,  artillery,  and 
train  that  any  real  uncertainty  exists, 
and  for  those  special  arms  the  margin  of 
possible  error  is  limited.  We  may  con- 
sequently adopt  with  tolerable  confidence 
the  following  approximate  computation 
of  the  fighting  force  of  a  French  corps 
d'armSe : — 


It  will  contain — 

8  regiments    of    infantry,    of    three 
battalions  each  (the   4th   battalion 
being  kept  in  reserve) ;  24  battal 
ions  of  1000  men, 

1  battalion  of  foot-chasseurs,      • 

2  regiments  of  cavalry,  say 
2  regiments    of   artillery,    23  batter 

ies,  at  say  250  men  each, 
I  battalion  of  engineers,  say       • 
Artillery  train,  3  companies,  say 
Train,  3  companies,  say       •        . 


Total, 
Say  35,000. 

So  that,  on  this  showing,  the  19  eotps 
(farm/e  at  their   full  war  strength, 

would  absorb 

To  which  must  be  added  the  follow- 
ing troops,  not  included  in  the  corps 
(Tarmac  : — 
Z'^    regiments    of    cavalry,    at     800 

sabres       .        .        ... 
II  battalions  of  foot-chasseurs, 
57  batteries  of  garrison  artillery, 
144  4th  battalions  of  the  line,     . 
Depots  of  the  144  line  regiments,  at 

2  companies  each,    . 
Depots  of  foot-chasseurs,    . 
Depots  of  artillery,  76  batteries, 
Depots  of  cavalry,  70  squadrons 
Depots  of  engineers,  train,  &c.. 
Railway  and  telegraph  services,  ar 

tificers,  and  sundries,      .        . 
Pontoon-train,  28  companies,     . 

General  total  of  the  active  army  and 
depots,       .  .       •       • 


24.000 
x,ooo 
z,6oo 

5,750 

1,200 

750 

600 

34,900 


665,000 


25,600 

IZ,O00 

14.250 

144,000 
72,000 

7.500 
19,000 
14,000 

6,000 

5.000 
7.000 


It  results,  therefore,  from  these  figuresy 
that  although  1,300,000  men  would  be 
available  in  the  event  of  a  mobiJisationi 
only  990,000  of  them  could  be  utilised 
in  the  ranks  in  the  first  instance.    The 
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other  310,000  would  remain  en  disponi- 
bilite  at  the  depots,  to  fill  up  gaps  as  they 
arose. 

An  additional  force  of  25,000  excel- 
lent soldiers  would  be  supplied  by  the 
coast  and  forest  guards,  all  of  whom  have 
now  received  a  military  organisation. 

As  regards  mere  numbers,  therefore, 
the  result  is  clear  :  France  has  positively 
more  men  than  she  can  use.  Measured 
by  quantity  alone,  a  mobilisation  would 
produce  too  much. 

But  quantity  and  quality  are  not  iden- 
tical. The  new  army  laws  have  not  been 
in  force  long  enough  to  have  made  all 
Frenchmen  into  capable  soldiers ;  and 
out  of  the  1,300,000  men  who  form  the 
mobilisable  total,  it  is  certain  that,  at  this 
moment,  not  more  than  750,000  are  really 
educated.  Of  the  remainder  it  may  be 
estimated  that  about  300,000  have  had 
six  months*  drilling,  while,  250,000  have 
never  served  at  all.  Still,  as  all  the  men 
of  the  two  latter  categories  would  of 
course  be  placed,  in  the  first  instance,  in 
the  reserves,  it  is  quite  possible  that  they 
would  have  time  to  learn  their  business, 
partially,  at  least,  before  they  were  sent 
out  to  fight.  Consequently  we  may  fairly 
say,  not  only  that  quantity  is  abundant, 
but  also  that  quality  is  sufficient. 

And  now  we  reach  the  second  part  of 
the  mobilisation — the  concentration.  On 
this  point  we  are  altogether  in  the  dark ; 
for  it  is  impossible  to  foresee  the  politi- 
cal or  strategic  conditions  under  which 
a  war-mobilisation  might  have  to  be 
efTectsd.  The  Minister  of  War  himself 
could  not  speak  with  any  certainty  on 
the  question,  especially  as,  in  the  case  of 
a  defensive  campaign  (and  that  is  the 
sole  theory  admissible  in  the  present 
case),  the  defender  can  initiate  nothing 
and  must  necessarily  adapt  his  own 
movements  to  those  of  the  invader.  It 
will,  however,  surprise  nobody  to  learn 
that  the  French  Staff  Office  has  at  last 
applied  the  Prussian  system  of  drawing 
up  a  plan  of  action  at  the  commence- 
ment of  each  year — an  "  academical  " 
project,  as  the  Germans  call  it.  An  at- 
tack is  supposed  ;  its  possible  conditions 
are  conjectured  and  weighed,  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  then  situation  of  the 
French  army  and  to  the  available  infor- 
mation of  the  state  of  the  other  side,  a 
scheme  of  resistance  is  prepared.  An 
imaginary  mobilisation  is  composed  on 
New  Series.— .Vol.  XXV.,  No.  6 


paper ;  the  probable  points  of  concentra- 
tion are  indicated ;  the  corps  (Tarmee  are 
grouped  up  into  fighting  armies;  their 
commanders  are  selected  ;  everything  is 
prepared.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
add,  that  the  details  of  all  this  are  kept 
profoundly  secret ;  but  the  fact  that  it  is 
done  is  known,  and  that  fact  supplies  a 
striking  proof  of  the  progress  which  has 
been  effected. 

As  regards  the  exact  nature  of  the 
concentration,  therefore,  nothing  what- 
ever can  be  said.  But  as  regards  the 
time  it  would  occupy,  we  are  able  to  make 
reasonable  guesses.  Could  both  mobil- 
isation and  concentration  be  completed 
in  nineteen  days,  as  it  was  by  the  Ger- 
mans in  1870 — or  in  fifteen  days,  as  it  is 
believed  that  they  could  do  now  ?  Per- 
haps not.  It  is  prudent  to  admit  at  once 
— ^but  without  attempting  to  be  precise — 
that  France  would  be  slower  than  Ger- 
many. Yet  notwithstanding  the  possi- 
ble and  even  very  probable  causes  of  de- 
lay which  have  been  set  forth  here,  there 
is  no  just  reason  for  supposing  that  the 
difference  would  be  considerable.  It 
could  scarcely  exceed  three  or  four  days. 
This  opinion  is  based  upon  a  calculation 
which  can  easily  be  verified.  In  1870, 
according  to  the  official  reports,  the  or- 
der of  mobilisation  was  sent  out  on  14th 
July ;  it  was  calculated  that  the  arrival 
of  men  at  their  regiments  would  be  ter- 
minated on  the  31st — (not  including  the 
concentration  into  corps  d'armie  and 
armies,  which  was  to  be  effected  after- 
wards). Now,  however,  according  to 
the  actual  plan  of  keeping  the  infantry 
reservists  in  the  same  regions  as  their 
regiments,  a  notice  issued  on  the  14th 
could  order  the  reservists  to  be  at  their 
depots  on  the  evening  of  the  17th.  The 
1 8th  would  be  passed  in  equipping  them. 
They  could  start  the  same  night  for  their 
regiments  (which  is  most  cases  would  not 
be  very  far  off),  and  on  the  morning  of 
the  19th  each  company  could  be  on  its 
war  footing.  Counting,  however,  anoth* 
er  forty-eight  hours,  to  compensate  for 
the  possible  delays  which  have  been  enu- 
merated, it  follows  that  it  is  now  possible 
to  do  in  seven  days  the  same  work  that 
took  seventeen  days  in  1870.  It  is  trua 
that,  as  regards  the  special  arms,  whose 
reservists  would  have  greater  distances 
to  travel,  the  time  might  be  a  little  long- 
er ;  but,  allowing  largely  for  that  con^n- 
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f^rnry^  then:  »f:cm<t  to  be  no  fair  ground 
for  (Iryiihtin^  that  the  mobilisation  (prop- 
erly HO  r.'illcd)  could  be  finished  in  a 
time  whirh  could  Hcarccly  exceed  twelve 
d;iyH  in  :ill. 

Thf?  conrcnlration  of  the  regiments 
into  brif{:i(1rK,  divisions,  and  corps  d^ar" 
;////•,  iind  of  tlie  corps  iVarmh  into  armies, 
could  probably  be  effected  in  ten  days 
more,  for  evtrrytliing  is  ready. 

It  may  thrrefore  be  asserted — so  far, 
at  least,  as  apparent  ])robabilitics  can 
^uide  us-  that  the  entire  process  might 
bi*  couiplctcd  in  a  time  which  would 
range  between  eighteen  and  twenty-two 
ilays. 

And  even  if  France  were  a  little  longer 
c^ver  it  than  (lermany  would  be,  no  per- 
ceptible disadvantage  to  her  could  result 
from  the  delay  ;  for,  as  it  is  morally  cer- 
tain (as  will  be  shown  presently)  that 
I' ranee  djnnot  attack  (lermany,  and  that, 
if  another  war  takes  j>laco,  the  attack  must 
bo  made  bv  (iermany,  it  follows  that  the 
invader  would  have  to  travel  a  greater 
dislaui-e  to  the  tighling  ground  than  the 
detender  would  have  to  cover,  and  would 
iheietore  lose  in  distance  what  ho  might 
gain  in  tiuu\  t\>nsoquontlv.  as  regards 
sjHvd,  thv^  two  sitles  would  probably  tind 
then^solves  on  a  looting  of  virtual  oquaU 
itv. 

Well,  we  will  now  suppose  the  co n cen- 
tra tii>n  to  bo  com  pi  0  led.  confonnably  to 
the  cxiiioncios  ol  llio  situation  as  it  mnv 
present  itsolt  at  the  lime.  The  troops 
have  lorntcd  uo  into  throe  or  lour  ticht- 
u\»;  armios,  auvl  have  drat"; 00  o:Y  the 
iian\c>w^:ss  vM"  ilu"'  carrisons  o:  the  groat 
•n!ioncl'.v\'.  camps,  and  ot  iho  forces  des- 
:;;u\;  to  »;;:,ud  Paris  and  I  yo:*.s.     In-cs;;- 
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backed  up  by  the  rest  of  the  1,300,000 
men  of  the  active  army — that  is  to  say, 
by  210,000  in  the  intrenched  camps,  by 
an  unconcentrated  second  line  of  325,- 
000,  and  by  an  unutilised  depot  reserve 
of  310,000  more. 

And  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  if 
instead  of  leaving  the  144  fourth  battal- 
ions unconcentrated,  they  were  at  once 
developed  into  regiments,  a  large  part  of 
the  unincorporated  reservists  could  be 
immediately  thrown  into  them,  and  a 
second  series  of  complete  armies,  amount- 
ing, with  cavalry  and  artillery,  to  at  least 
350,000  men,  could  be  got  together. 
Plenty  of  non-commissioned  officers 
could  be  found  amongst  the  one-year 
volunteers  who  would  have  rejoined. 
45,000  of  those  young  gentlemen  have 
now  passed  through  the  army;  and 
though  the  institution  which  has  pro- 
duced them  is  most  objectionable,  and  is 
on  the  point  of  being  abandoned,  they 
would,  at  all  events,  serve  a  useful  pur- 
pose in  this  case.  The  front  army  would 
of  course  require  part  of  them  to  keep 
up  its  supply  of  soiis-officiers^hMt  8,000  or 
10,000  of  them  could  easily  be  spared  to 
start  the  extra  companies  su^ested  here. 
This  second  series  of  armies  could  be 
established  either  by  grouping  two  fourth 
battalions  to  form  a  new  regiment,  or  bv 
converting  each  fourth  battalion,  wim 
the  addition  of  the  two  depot  companies, 
into  a  separate  regiment.  In  either  case 
the  unutilised  reservists  of  the  original 
regiment  would  be  at  once  incorporated 
into  the  new  regiment  thus  formed. 

This  general  scheme  of  action  woald 
t;i  in  equally  with  either  of  the  h3rpotlie- 
sos  of  victory  or  defeat,  provided  always 
:>..%:  the  g.irrisons  of  the  intrenched 
c,r.-.v,>s  were  ci.>nst:i'j:ed  at  the  very  cooi- 
mcncer.:er,:  of  the  concentration,  and  act 
.i:  :>.e  r.ior.:er.:  c*:  a  disaster.  The  troops 
which  00c  ;:ry  them  would  hare  ngbtiag 
•.x^  v'.x\  :Vr  :he  crea:  space  covered  by  these 
Cat'aV.rs.   efv-eciol-v  bv  ihe  tonifcataaas 
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and  that  it  should  be  intrusted  to  thor- 
oughly solid  troops. 

The  successful  holding  of  fortifications 
depends,  however,  in  these  days,  almost 
as  much  on  the  power  of  the  artillery  on 
the  ramparts  as  on  the  vigor  and  tenacity 
of  the  garrison  ;  and  in  the  organisation 
of  their  artillerie  deforteresse  the  French 
have  still  a  great  deal  to  do.  Each  of 
their  nineteen  brigades  of  gunners  in- 
cludes three  dismounted  batteries,  mak- 
ing fifty-seven  batteries  in  all.  It  is, 
then,  with  the  men  of  these  fifty-seven 
batteries  that,  thus  far,  the  French  army 
is  supposed  to  be  able  to  serve  the  im- 
mense defensive  works  which  have  been 
constructed  at  so  much  cost !  There  is 
here  one  of  those  strange  negligences 
which  puzzle  foreigners.  Why  has  this 
essential  point  been  so  neglected  ?  Why, 
after  six  years  of  organisation,  is  France 
still  unable  to  completely  man  her  ram- 
parts ?  The  mixing  up  of  garrison  and 
field  batteries  in  the  same  brigades  is  an 
inexcusable  error ;  they  ought  to  be  sep- 
arated at  once ;  and  the  fifty-seven  bat- 
teries of  heavy  guns  ought  to  be  carried 
as  rapidly  as  possible  to  two  or  three 
times  as  many.  Until  this  is  done,  the 
question  of  the  practical  defensibility  of 
the  new  forts  will  remain  somewhat  in 
doubt ;  for  though,  of  course,  it  may  be 
said  that  sailors  can  be  called  up  to  work 
the  batteries,  yet  still,  from  a  military 
point  of  view,  that  solution  settles  noth- 
ing. 

It  is  now  time  to  go  on  to  the  territo- 
rial army  and  its  reserves,  of  neither  of 
which  has  anything  been  said  yet. 

The  territorial  army  includes,  theoreti- 
cally, all  Frenchmen  between  the  ages 
of  30  and  34,  and  its  reserve  takes  all 
those  between  35  and  40.  But  as  no  at- 
tempt whatever  has  been  made,  even  on 
paper,  to  organise  the  reserve  of  the  Ter- 
ritoriale,  it  may  be  left  out  of  the  ac- 
count, for  the  present  at  all  events,  as  a 
non-existing  force.  The  territorial  army, 
properly  so  called,  is,  however,  on  the 
contrary,  a  progressing  reality.  It  is 
composed,  nominally,  like  the  active 
army,  of  five  annual  contingents.  As 
there  are  scarcely  any  exemptions,  each 
of  those  contingents  may  be  roughly 
guessed  at  200,000  men  ;  its  general  total 
would  seem  therefore  to  reach  1,000,000. 
But  that  figure  is  illusory ;  it  allows 
nothing  for  mortality  or  for  other  causes 


of  diminution  ;  and  furthermore,  the  145 
regiments  of  infantry  into  which  the  Ter- 
ritoriale  is  divided,  are  composed,  by 
law,  of  three  battalions  of  1000  men  each, 
and  can  only  absorb,  therefore,  435,000 
men;  so  that,  allowing  the  additional 
proportion  of  1 20,000  more  for  cavalry, 
artillery,  engineers,  and  auxiliary  ser- 
vices, the  utilisable  total  of  this  force 
would  not  exceed — or,  perhaps,  not  even 
attain — 555,000  men.  Practically,  in- 
deed, it  would  be  wiser  not  to  count  on 
the  mobilisation  of  more  than  500,000 — 
the  surplus  men,  if  any,  remaining  dis- 
posable for  ulterior  needs.  Of  that  num- 
ber it  may  be  calculated  that,  at  the  pres- 
ent moment,  about  280,000  are  old  sol- 
diers of  the  active  army,  that  120,000 
served  in  the  last  war  as  Mobiles,  and 
that  the  remaining  100,000  have  had  no 
military  training.  The  ratio  of  old  sol- 
diers is,  however,  increasing  now  each 
year  with  the  regular  application  of  the 
universal  service  law,  and  from  and  after 
1886  every  man  in  the  territorial  regi- 
ments will  have  passed  through  the  active 
army.  Meanwhile  these  regiments  con- 
tain a  large  proportion  of  men  who  have 
been  non-commissioned  ofHcers,  and  who 
would,  for  that  reason,  contribute  to  the 
rapid  instruction  of  the  others. 

As  regard  the  officers  of  the  Territori- 
ale,  the  situation  is  not  very  satisfactory. 
About  two-thirds  of  them  (8000  out  of 
12,000)  are  appointed.  They  have  been 
selected  after  a  personal  examination, 
and  such  of  them  as  happen  to  be  retired 
ofHcers  of  the  active  army  will  of  course 
do  their  work  well.  But  it  is  notorious 
that  political  and  social  considerations 
have  been  largely  consulted  in  choosing 
these  ofHcers,  and  that  most  of  them  have 
been  named,  not  because  they  were  sol- 
diers, but  because  they  were  gentlemen 
in  position  or  Conservatives  in  opinion. 
Certain  applicants  who  were  profession- 
ally capable  have  been  excluded  because 
they  were  too  Republican.  Further- 
more, it  is  becoming  more  and  more  dif- 
ficult to  find  candidates  for  commissions 
both  in  the  territorial  regiments  and  in 
the  reserve  of  the  active  army.  It  is  ab- 
solutely forbidden  to  ofHcers  of  those  two 
services  to  wear  uniform  off  duty  ;  con- 
sequently the  applicants  who  thought  it 
would  be  agreeable  to  them  to  swagger 
about  in  red  trousers  find  their  dream 
unrealisable,  and  no  longer  pursue  it. 
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Then,  again,  though  Ihtre  is  no  pay  (ex- 
cept when  under  arms),  officers  have  to 
provide  their  own  clothes  and  equip- 
ment. Finally,  almost  all  the  great  finan- 
cial and  industrial  institutions  of  the 
country,  with  the  Bank  of  France  at 
their  head,  have  very  practically,  but  not 
very  patriotically,  announced  to  their 
employes  that  if  any  of  them  accept  a 
grade  in  either  the  reserve  or  the  territo- 
rial army,  they  will  instantly  be  dismissed 
from  their  places.  The^  result  is,  that 
by  refusing  the  permission  to  wear  uni- 
form when  not  convoked  for  service,  all 
the  vainglorious  aspirants  have  been  dis- 
couraged ;  by  obliging  officers  to  pay  for 
their  dress  and  arms,  all  the  fortuneless 
are  driven  away  (and  the  fortuneless  are 
numerous) ;  and  by  proclaiming  incom- 
patibility between  clerkship  and  soldier- 
ii^gj  a  great  part  of  the  lower  bourgeoisie 
is  shut  out. 

The  result  of  all  this  has  been,  that 
the  enthusiasm  of  1873 — when  crowds 
of  men  of  all  ranks  petitioned  to  be  made 
.  Qfficers  of  the  Territoriale — began  to  die 
out  in  1874.  In  1875  it  became  neces- 
sary to  reduce  the  difficulties  of  admis- 
sion ;  non-commissioned  officers  of  the 
Mobile  were  admitted  to  the  examina- 
tions for  the  reserve  artillery ;  soon  after- 
wards the  same  measure  was  extended  to 
all  other  arms.  It  was  constantly  de- 
clared that  each  examination  would  be 
the  last,  and  that  the  list  was  on  the  point 
of  being  closed ;  but  more  examinations 
followed  all  the  same.  Their  level  was 
lowered  ;  and  only  last  month  the  *  Jour- 
nal Officiel '  of  the  army  published  an- 
other new  programme,  still  less  developed 
than  its  predecessors,  for  another  series 
of  examinations  in  April. 

These  insufficiencies  are,  however,  of 
no  very  serious  importance  ;  they  supply 
some  further  evidence  of  the  want  of  mil- 
itary administrative  power  which  is  so 
strangely  evident  in  the  present  genera- 
tion of  Frenchmen,  but  they  will  not  do 
much  real  damage.  If  a  war  broke  out, 
it  would  at  once  be  seen  that  the  armee 
territoriale  is  not  a  mere  imaginary  corps  ; 
officers  would  then  be  forthcoming  in 
any  numbers,  for  everybody  would  have 
to  serve.  The  resources  of  France  would 
not  be  limited  to  the  active  army  and  its 
reserves ;  the  territorial  troops  would 
rapidly  acquire  value,  and  would  present 
a  very  different  character  from  the  Mo- 


biles of  1870.  It  is  true  that  they  are 
not  yet  in  a  state  of  cohesion  which 
would  permit  them  to  render  immediate 
service  as  a  separate  army ;  but  they  may 
certainly  be  relied  on  as  auxiliary  forces^ 
the  more  so  as  they  would  not,  in  all 
probability,  be  needed  so  much  for  cam- 
paign work  as  for  guarding  itapes^  for 
keeping  open  communications,  and  for 
aiding  to  supply  garrisons  for  the  in- 
trenched camps,  and  for  Paris  and  Ly- 
ons. And  it  should  be  particularly  re- 
marked that  the  engineering  element  of 
the  Territoriale  will  be  most  useful,  for  it 
will  include  the  most  efiective  part  of  the 
Corps  of  Fonts  et  Chaussees. 

The  organisation  of  the  Territoriale  is 
now  quite  complete  on  paper,  but  the 
men  have  only  been  called  together  once^ 
for  one  day,  to  receive  their  register- 
books.  At  least  a  month  would  be  ze- 
buired  (supposing  even  that  their  anni 
and  uniform  are  really  ready,  which  docs 
not  appear  to  be  quite  certain)  before 
the  battalions  could  be  formed  into  reg- 
iments and  brigades. 

Still,  notwithstanding,  it  must  be  re- 
peated that  the  Territoriale  presents  suflB- 
cient  elements  of  number,  of  solidity,  and 
of  reality,  to  justify  its  admission  hence- 
forth into  the  list  of  the  disposable  forces 
of  France. 

Recapitulating  the  figures  at  which  we 
have  now  successively  arrived  for  the 
various  elements  of  those  forces,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  entire  combatant  strength 
of  which  France  could  now  dispose  (oce^ 
half  of  it  within  three  weeks,  and  the 
rest  successively),  would  be  made  up  as 
follows : — 


Field  armies,        .        .        • 
Camps  and  garrisons, 
Unconccntrated  troops. 
Unincorporated  men  at  depots. 

Total  of  active  army. 
Forest  and  coast  guards,     . 
Territorial  army,  .        • 

General  total,  • 


45S.OOO 

2X0,000 

3*5.000 
310.000 

1,300,000 
35,000 

500,030 

1,825,000 


In  1870  only  250,000  men  could  be 
concentrated  in  a  month,  while  the  le^ 
serves  and  garrisons  did  not,  at  first,  reach 
300,000.  The  position  is  therefore  com- 
pletely changed ;  money,  work,  and  time 
have,  in  spite  of  obstacles  and  incapaci- 
ties, converted  the  French  army  into  a 
machine  of  power. 
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For  what  purpose  can  this  machine  be 
used  ? 

Can  it  possibly  be  employed  for  at- 
tacking Germany  ? 

Or  is  it,  by  the  force  of  things,  utilisa- 
ble  solely  and  exclusively  for  defence  ? 

To  obtain  answers  to  these  questions 
it  is  essential  to  look  at  them  from  three 
different  standpoints  —  to  measure  the 
strategical,  the  material,  and  the  politi- 
cal considerations  which  seem  likely  to 
influence  the  action  of  France. 

When  the  Germans  took  the  Alsace- 
Lorraine  fortresses,  and  surrounded  them 
with  additional  fortifications,  which  have 
rendered  them  impregnable  without  a 
long  siege,  they  thereby  rendered  it  vir- 
tually impossible  for  France  to  under- 
take an  offensive  campaign.  The  annex- 
ation of  those  fortresses  has  turned  out 
to  mean  something  more  than  territorial 
conquest,  something  else  than  homage  to 
a  German  sentiment ;  it  is  now  proved 
to  be  an  act  of  the  profoundest  military 
wisdom.  They  close  the  road  to  Ger- 
many. 

The  experience  of  recent  campaigns, 
and  especially  of  1870,  has  clearly  shown, 
that  though  an  army  can  advance  into 
hostile  territory  without  immediately  in- 
vesting the  fortresses  on  its  way  (unless, 
indeed,  they  contain  a  numerous  garri- 
son, in  which  case  that  garrison  must  of 
course  be  watched  by  a  more  than  equal 
force),  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  advance 
at  all — with  the  masses  of  men  which 
modern  war  puts  in  motion — unless  the 
invader  has  a  railway  at  his  complete 
disposal  for  the  carriage  of  his  supplies. 
It  happens,  however,  that  the  new  Ger- 
man strongholds  between  France  and  the 
Rhine  would,  in  consequence  of  the 
space  covered  by  their  fortifications,  be, 
of  necessity,  heavily  garrisoned  in  the 
event  of  a  P'rench  attack,  and  that  it 
would  therefore  be  indispensable  to  in- 
vest them  at  once.  Such  an  investment 
would  mean  the  immobilisation,  for  an 
undetermined  period,  of  a  force  which 
can  scarcely  be  estimated  at  less  than 
400,000  men.  But  the  loss  of  the  Alsace- 
Lorraine  fortresses  means  much  more 
than  this ;  it  means,  also,  the  total  stop- 
page of  all  traffic  on  the  railways  which 
pass  through  and  are  commanded  by 
those  fortresses.  Consequently,  suppos- 
ing even  that  France  were  able  to  devote 
400,000  men   to   the  merely  secondary 


task  of  reducing  the  lateral  obstacles  in 
her  path — supposing  that  she  had  enough 
men  to  besiege  several  first-class  fort- 
resses, and  to  simultaneously  conquer 
all  the  German  armies  in  the  field — she 
would  not,  even  then,  have  the  command 
of  a  single  railway  until  one  or  more  of 
the  fortresses  were  taken,  and  would  have 
to  contend,  meanwhile,  against  difficul- 
ties of  transport,  which  it  is  impossible  to 
suppose  that  she  could  overcome.  The 
holding  out  for  a  few  weeks  of  a  little 
place  like  Toul  caused  the  very  gravest 
difficulties  to  the  Germans  in  1870,  be- 
cause it  deprived  them  of  the  use  of  the 
line  to  Paris,  which  passed  under  the 
guns  of  that  fortress.  What  would  hap- 
pen then  to  the  French,  with  their  infe- 
rior organisation,  if  such  an  obstacle 
arose  in  every  direction  at  the  very  ori- 
gin of  the  campaign,  if  they  had  to  try  to 
fight  their  way  ahead  without  a  railway  ? 
Turn  and  twist  this  difficulty  as  you  like, 
you  cannot  get  over  it.  There  it  is,  ab- 
solute and  unchangeable.  If,  then,  we 
follow  up  the  idea  of  an  attack  by  France 
on  Germany,  we  are  bound  to  suppose, 
first,  that  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  1,300,000 
men  of  the  French  active  army  can  be 
brought  on  to  German  soil  at  the  very 
commencement  of  the  campaign  ;  sec- 
ondly, that  the  supplies  for,  say,  800,000 
men  (no  weaker  army  could  be  supposed 
to  force  a  road  against  united  Germany), 
could  be  carried  regularly  to  constantly 
increasing  distances  in  carts. 

It  is  surely  needless  to  pursue  such  an 
hypothesis  as  this. 

Yet,  all  the  same,  let  us  go  one  step 
further,  in  order  to  exhaust  the  wildest 
possibilities  of  the  case.  Let  us  con- 
ceive (if  we  are  capable  of  so  mad  an 
imagining)  that  the  armies  are  forth- 
coming, that  all  the  fortresses  are  invest- 
ed, that  the  Germans  are  defeated  and 
are  driven  across  the  Rhine,  and  that  the 
French  follow  them  and  advance  into 
pure  German  ground.  An  offensive  war 
under  such  conditions,  with  the  prodi- 
gious quantities  of  men  which  would  be 
employed  on  both  sides, — ^with  all  the 
Fatherland  in  arms  in  front,  and  with  all 
the  men  of  France  surging  onwards  from 
behind, — would  necessitate  a  vigor  of 
command,  a  unity  of  action,  a  perfection 
of  administration,  which  would  imply 
not  mere  ordinary  capacity,  but  the  very 
highest  genius,  in  the  chiefs.    But  are 
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we  justified  in  presuming,  from  what  the 
world  has  seen  of  the  French  army  since 
Waterloo,  that  the  needed  genius  would 
be  there?  Can  the  most  earnest,  the 
most  enthusiastic,  the  least  reasoning 
friend  of  France  pretend  that  the  experi- 
ence of  the  last  fifty  years  justifies  the 
hope  that  there  is  one  single  soldier  in 
the  French  army  who  is  capable  of  dis- 
charging so  tremendous  a  task  ? 

No. 

It  may,  however,  be  urged — it  has,  in- 
deed, been  urged  occasionally  in  private 
talks — that  though,  in  scientific  war,  Ger- 
many is,  for  the  moment,  incontestably 
superior  to  France ;  though,  in  this  gen- 
eration, the  thinking  power  of  battle  ap- 
pears to  lean  most  heavily  to  her  side ; 
yet  that  France  has  sometimes  shown  a 
might  of  an  altogethei^  special  kind,  a 
might  peculiar  to  herself  alone,  a  might 
which  rides  down  obstacles  and  which 
extorts  success  from  impossibility.  Twice, 
in  recent  centuries,  has  that  out-breaking 
potency  revealed  itself ;  it  was  awakened 
for  the  first  time  by  Joan  of  Arc,  for  the 
second  time  by  the  French  Revolution. 
It  was  the  potency  of  an  idea,  of  glowing 
ardors,  of  hot  passions  ;  it  was  resistless 
then  :  but  would  it  conquer  now  ?  Are 
fervors  capable  of  overthrowing  science  ? 
The  contrary  result  is  probable.  The 
conditions  of  war  are  so  radically  changed 
that  emotions  would  only  be  in  the  way, 
and  the  more  fervid  they  were  the  more 
cumbersome  would  they  be.  If  some 
totally  fresh  sentiment,  some  unknown 
and  uninvented  quantity,  some  new 
**  French  fury,"  were  to  unveil  itself  to- 
morrow, it  would  simply  break  its  heated 
head  against  the  cold  wall  of  science. 

Neither  stragetically  nor  materially, 
nor  even  emotionally,  can  France  expect, 
then,  to  fight  her  way  into  Germany  in 
our  time. 

And  the  political  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  an  offensive  war  are  not  less  import- 
ant or  less  real.  By  the  constitutional 
law  of  i6th  July  1875,  it  is  enacted  that 
war  can  only  be  declared  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  two  Chambers.  Under  what 
conceivable  circumstances  is  it  to  be 
imagined  that  the  two  Chambers  would 
vote  a  voluntary  attack  on  Germany  ? 
Where  is  the  Minister  of  War  who  will 
dare  to  proclaim  once  more  that  "  France 
is  ready"  ?  Where  is  the  President  of 
t  he  Council  who,  **  with  a  light  heart/' 


will  mount  into  the  tribune  and  call  on 
France  to  fight  again  ? 

No  conditions  are  reasonably  supposa- 
ble  under  which  all  this  could  happen ; 
and  certainly,  so  long  as  the  Republic 
lasts,  the  world  will  see  nothing  of  the 
kind.  The  Republic  has  no  dynastic  in- 
terests to  serve — no  personal  or  special 
reasons  for  desiring  a  revanche.  On  the 
contrary,  it  has  everything  to  lose  by 
war :  for  if  war  produced  victory,  a  suc- 
cessful general  might  make  himself  dic- 
tator; while  if  it  produced  defeat,  a 
Bonapartist  quatre  Septembre  would  im- 
mediately become  possible. 

And  then,  again,  France  longs  earnest- 
ly for  peace;  she  shrinks  instinctively 
from  all  idea  of  conquest.  Of  course 
she  would  take  back  Alsace  and  Lorraine 
if  she  could  get  them ;  but  would  she 
provoke  a  war  (even  if  she  believed  her- 
self to  be  quite  ready)  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  regaining  them  }  Solferino,  Mex- 
ico, Mentana,  would  not  be  voted  now 
by  the  Parliament  at  Versailles — nor 
"  Berlin"  either. 

One  more  point  should  be  looked  at. 
France  has  vainly  sought  for  an  ally 
since  1871.  She  has  not  found  one  in 
Europe  :  and  perhaps  it  is  lucky  for  her 
that  she  has  failed ;  for  we  may  rest  as- 
sured that,  if  she  had  succeeded,  the 
very  instant  the  news  got  out  that  she 
had  signed  an  offensive  and  defensive  al- 
liance— no  matter  with  whom — the  Ger- 
man armies  would  instantaneously  have 
been  mobilised  and  France  have  been  in- 
vaded. She  has,  though,  one  unprovok- 
ing  ally  at  her  disposal — an  ally  who  is 
waiting  for  her  at  home,  and  whose  pre- 
cious aid  she  would  lose  the  very  instant 
she  crossed  the  frontier.  That  ally  is 
not  a  nation  or  a  monarch,  it  is  simply^*- 
Distance. 

France  at  home  has  every  man  at 
hand ;  France  in  Germany  would  be 
forced  to  leave  a  constantly  increasing 
proportion  of  her  soldiers  behind  her  to 
guard  the  road  she  has  followed.  And, 
as  the  argument  applies  equally  to  both 
sides,  it  follows  that  just  as  France  would 
lose  by  distance  if  she  attacked  Germany^ 
so  would  she  profit  by  it  if  she  were  her- 
self attacked.  It  cannot  be  argued  that 
the  transfer  of  the  German  frontier  to 
this  side  of  the  Vosges  in  any  way  dimin- 
ishes  the  difficulty  of  distance  for  Ger« 
many ;  if  she  were  to  enter  France  again. 
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she  would  have  at  once  to  contend  with 
it — and  it  is  in  that  fact  that  France 
would  find  her  only  probable  ally. 

These  reasons  are  evident,  simple,  and 
real.  Nobody  will  deny  their  truth. 
France  cannot  attack  Germany. 

But  if  she  is  attacked,  she  can,  most 
certainly,  defend  herself.  After  six  years 
of  loitering,  hesitating,  and  bungling,  she 
has  at  last — almost  in  spite  of  herself — 
manufactured  an  enormous  army.  She 
may  be  incapable  of  using  it  to  the  best 
effect,  or  of  extracting  from  it  all  that  it 
is  susceptible  of  producing ;  but,  how- 
ever weak  may  be  her  management  of  it, 
the  material  force  is  there.  She  still 
needs  two  years  to  finish  up  the  details ; 
she  has  still  to  finally  terminate  her 
materiel  and  her  fortresses,  to  re-model 
her  garrison  artillery,  to  reorganise  her 
Intendance  and  her  staff  corps.  But  all 
the  really  heavy  work  is  done.  She  is 
ready  now  to  fight  upon  her  own  ground 
if  needful.  At  home,  one- half  of  her 
difficulties  would  disappear.  Her  fort- 
resses and  her  intrenched  camps  would 
supply  her  armies  with  magazines  and 
solid  poifits  (Tappui,  Her  railways  would 
furnish  ample  means  of  transport  from 
the  rear.    Of  course  she  will  grow  stronger 


with  each  year ;  of  course  with  time  her 
army  will  steadily  improve;  of  course 
its  faults  will  gradually  diminish, —  at 
least  it  may  be  hoped  so.  But  it  is  an 
army  now  ;  and  it  is  useful  not  only  to 
declare  that  fact,  but  to  add  to  it  the  dis- 
tinct statement  that  if  Germany  were  to 
once  more  raise  the  menace  of  two  years 
ago,  France  would  no  longer  depend  for 
her  existence  on  the  intervention  of  Eu- 
rope. She  would,  most  assuredly,  accept 
that  intervention  gratefully  and  heartily, 
in  order  to  avoid  war ;  but  she  no  longer 
imperiously  needs  it,  as  she  did  in  1875, 
to  save  her  from  destruction.  If  another 
"  scare"  burst  out  to-morrow,  it  would 
find  her,  at  last,  in  a  situation  to  effica- 
ciously protect  herself.  She  would  no 
longer  talk  of  withdrawing  her  useless 
soldiers  behind  the  Loire,  and  of  leaving 
the  invader  to  overrun  an  undefended 
country.  If  Germany  again  proclaimed 
the  wish  to  crush  up  France  for  good, 
before  she  is  fit  to  fight,  France  would, 
this  time,  look  her  calmly  in  the  face, 
and  would  say  to  her,  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  sufficient  strength, — 
It  is  too  late. 

Blackwood's  Magazine, 
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There  is  no  profession  in  which  such 
striking  contrasts  of  character  and  career 
are  presented  as  in  that  of  the  actor. 
Here,  indeed,  extremes  meet ;  vice  and 
virtue,  the  highest  rectitude  and  the  most 
pronounced  rascality  may  stand  shoulder 
to  shoulder :  at  one  end  we  have  the 
gentleman  in  the  best  sense  of  the 
word ;  at  the  other  the  vagabond  in 
the  worst,  and  with  every  shade  of  each 
to  form  a  continuity.  Both  in  the 
abstract  and  the  practical,  the  actor's 
is  a  high  and  noble  calling.  He  wields 
an  enormous  power  for  good  or  evil. 
Say  that  his  influence  is  transitory, 
that  it  does  not  endure  beyond  the 
night,  in  that  he  is  scarcely  inferior 
to  the  greater  preacher  who  exhorts 
each  Sunday  his  congregation  to  live 
in  peace  and  love  with  all  mankind, 
to  banish  malice,  greed  and  uncharitable- 
ness  from  their  hearts,  and  follow  in  the 
steps  of  a  Divine  Guide.    His  audience 


go  forth  next  day  to  hate,  to  plunder,  to 
raven  for  gold,  and  to  oppress  their  fel- 
low-man, with  no  echo  of  his  noble  teach- 
ings lingering  in  their  souls.  Yet  it 
would  be  presumption  in  us  to  say  that 
such  lessons  are  wholly  fruitless.  For 
who  knows  what  latent  seed  may  have 
escaped  the  scattering?  So  it  is  with 
the  stage :  the  man  or  woman  who  at 
night  applauds  a  generous  sentiment,  or 
weeps  over  the  imaginary  wrongs  of  a 
fictitious  hero  or  heroine,  may  the  next 
day  commit  the  very  acts  which  excited 
their  tears  and  indignation ;  but  even  to 
have  done  homage  to  virtue  in  the  ab- 
stract tends  to  preserve  their  souls  from 
becoming  wholly  indurated,  and  none 
can  tell,  not  even  the  person  wrought 
upon,  whether  at  some  time  those  chas- 
tening memories  may  not  have  inclined 
them  to  some  gentleness  inexplicable 
even  to  themselves.  Our  experiences 
form  a  strange  inextricably  woven  web, 
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yet  every  thread  might  be  traced  back  to 
some  forgotten  impulse.  There  is  no 
waking  hour  of  our  lives  but  some  new 
thought,  good  or  bad,  is  cast  upon  it ; 
like  seeds,  perhaps,  upon  a  stony  soil, 
thousands  perish  where  one  germinates, 
but  that  one,  even  after  long  years  have 
passed,  and  with  them  the  memory  of 
the  hand  that  sowed,  grows  into  a  strong 
and  healthy  plant. 

In  my  last  paper*  I  attempted  to 
trace  the  career  of  a  great,  but  most  err- 
ing and  unhapi)y  genius ;  in  my  present 
I  have  taken  that  of  an  actor  who  in 
every  respect  was  his  opposite.  Yet  man 
is  much  as  his  opportunities  make  him, 
and  while  Kean  was  reared  miserably, 
cursed  in  a  bad  mother,  a  proud  soul 
exposed  to  every  humiliation  of  destitu- 
tion. Young  was  brought  up  in  comfort, 
almost  affluence,  and  received  the  train- 
ing and  education  of  a  gentleman.  Few 
if  any  of  the  actor's  vicissitudes  and  trials 
fell  to  his  lot ;  whether  by  force  of  abil- 
ity or  good  fortune,  probably  a  little  of 
both,  he  escaped  that  dreary  progression, 
those  toils  and  hardships,  which  have 
usually  embittered  and  chequered  the 
lives  of  the  most  fortunate  actors.  He 
mounted  at  once  to  the  highest  rung  of 
the  ladder,  and  after  a  few  years  of  pro- 
bation in  comfortable  provincial  engage- 
ments, he  took  that  position  upon  the 
London  stage  which  he  relinquished  only 
by  his  own  free  will,  and  retired  into  pri- 
vate life  a  man  honored  by  all  who  knew 
him. 

Such  contrasts  set  us  thinking.  Had 
those  two  children  changed  places  in 
their  infancy,  would  their  lives  have  still 
been  the  same,  or  might  they  have 
changed  places  ?  Of  course  in  such 
speculations  we  must  make  allowance  for 
idiosyncrasies. 

Charles  Mayne  Young  was  born  in 
Fenchurch  Street  in  1777.  His  father, 
who  was  a  surgeon,  appears  to  have  been 
anything  rather  ihan  an  estimable  char- 
acter. While  yet  a  child,  Charles  weni 
on  a  visit  to  his  aunt  and  uncle.  Dr.  MUl- 
ler,  the  court  physician,  at  Copenhagen. 
There  the  King  and  Queen  and  Queen 
Dowager  became  so  fond  of  the  boy  that 
they  would  have  kept  him  altogether. 
At  parting  they  gave  him  a  purse,  which 
the   Queen   had   worked  for  him,  filled 
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with  gold,  a  watch,  and  two  portraits  which 
had  been  taken  of  him — one  of  these  was 
hung  in  the  King's  private  cabinet. 

He  commenced  his  education  at  Eton, 
but  altered  circumstances  at  home, 
through  the  dissipated  habits  of  the  head 
of  the  household,  rendered  his  stay  there 
brief,  and  he  was  removed  to  Merchant 
Taylors'.  By-and-by  the  father's  con- 
duct rose  to  such  a  height  of  infamy,  that 
the  sons  removed  their  mother  from  be- 
neath the  paternal  roof,  and  Charles  took 
her  support  upon  himself. 

His  first  entrance  into  life  was  as  a 
merchant's  clerk.  It  does  not  appear 
how  he  first  came  to  entertain  the  idea  of 
taking  to  the  stage;  the  only  informa- 
tion to  be  gleaned  upon  the  subject  is 
that  given  in  the  '  Memoirs '  of  Mathews, 
who  relates  that  he  met  him  as  an  ama- 
teur in  some  theatricals  held  in  a  loft 
over  a  stable  in  Short's  Gardens,  Drury 
Lane.  Young  soon  grew  tired  of  the  dull 
drudgery  of  office  work,  and  in  1798  we 
find  him  making  his  dibut  at  Liverpool, 
under  the  name  of  Mr.  Green,  in  Young 
Norval.  His  success  appears  to  have 
been  immediate  and  assured.  The  year 
after  his  dSbut^  we  find  him  engaged  for 
the  principal  business  at  Manchester. 
Thence  he  migrated  to  Edinburgh,  and 
at  once  established  himself  in  so  high  a 
position,  both  histrionically  and  socially, 
that  in  1802  we  hear  of  his  being  a  guest 
at  the  table  of  Walter  Scott,  with  whom 
he  contracted  an  intimate  friendship. 

It  was  in  1804  that  he  first  met  the 
beautiful  Julia  Grimani  who  soon  after- 
wards became  his  wife.  There  was 
something  of  romance  attached  to  this 
lady's  history.  The  Grimanis  were  an 
ancient  and  illustrious  family,  who  had 
given  five  Doges  to  Venice.  Gaspar, 
Julia's  father,  had  been  destined  for  the 
church,  but  not  only  did  he  break  his 
own  vow  of  celibacy,  but  persuaded  a  nun 
to  do  the  same.  They  were  married,  and 
coming  over  to  England  they  took  up 
their  abode  here.  After  some  years  he 
became  professor  of  mathematics  at  Eton. 
But  ere  this  his  first  wife  had  died*  and 
he  had  married  a  beautiful  girl  named 
Mile.  Wagner,  who  became  the  mother  of 
Julia.  This  child  was  a  prottfg6e  of  the 
Countess  of  Suffolk,  under  whose  loof 
she  resided  some  time.  There  she  re- 
ceived offers  of  marriage  from  more  than 
one  nobleman,  but  declined  them  all,  and 
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on  her  father's  death  determined  to  take 
to  the  stage.  Her  friends,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  did  all  in  their  power  to  dis- 
suade her  from  such  a  career,  but  in 
vain.  She  appeared  towards  the  close  of 
the  Haymarket  season  of  1804  as  Juliet, 
and  made  so  decided  a  success,  that  the 
managers  of  all  three  theatres  were  anx- 
ious to  secure  her.  She  determined, 
however,  to  go  into  the  provinces  for  a 
time,  and  appeared  at  Liverpool  that 
same  year.  Charles  Young  was  the  lead- 
ing man,  the  Romeo,  Jaffier,  Hamlet  of 
the  theatre.  Very  soon  their  stage  love 
became  a  reality,  and  early  in  the  follow- 
ing year  they  were  married.  It  was  a 
deep  and  passionate  love  upon  both  sides. 
But  their  happiness  was  doomed  to  be 
short-lived.  The  lady  died  within  fif- 
teen months,  after  giving  birth  to  her 
first  child,  now  the  Rev.  Julian  Young, 
his  father's  biographer,  to  whose  reminis- 
cences I  am  largely  indebted  for  this  ar- 
ticle. 

This  gentleman  relates  a  romantic  and 
pathetic  anecdote  touching  his  mother's 
death,  which  is  worth  transcribing.  Dur- 
ing the  summer  months,  when  their  pro- 
fessional duties  permitted  them,  she  and 
her  husband  were  in  the  habit  of  taking 
excursions  into  the  country  around  Man- 
chester ;  sometimes  they  extended  their 
walks  so  far  that  they  would  put  up  for 
the  night  at  a  village  inn  and  return  to 
town  next  morning.  In  one  of  these 
rambles  they  strolled  into  the  pretty  vil- 
lage churchyard  of  Prestwich,  and  sat 
down  under  the  sweeping  shadow  of  a 
beautiful  birch-tree.  It  was  a  glorious 
summer's  day,  and  the  peaceful  calm  of 
the  scene  produced  a  deep  impression 
upon  the  mind  of  the  young  wife,  then 
shortly  to  become  a  mother.  **  If  any- 
thing should  happen  to  me,"  she  said, 
laying  her  hand  upon  her  husband's 
shoulder,  "  promise  that  you  will  lay  me 
beneath  this  tree."  A  few  weeks  after- 
wards both  her  sad  forebodings  and  re- 
quest were  fulfilled.  In  such  respect 
were  both  held  that  every  shop  was  shut 
along  the  whole  route  by  which  the  fune- 
ral passed. 

Although  he  survived  her  fifty  years 
he  never  married  again.  His  heart  was 
buried  widi  his  dead  wife  beneath  that 
tree  in  the  little  Lancashire  graveyard, 
and  her  memory  remained  green  and 
beautiful  to  him  through  all  that  time. 


As  he  grew  old  this  feeling  intensified ; 
he  was  continually  reverting  to  her 
beauty,  her  tenderness  to  him,  her  devo- 
tion to  her  parents.  At  such  times  he 
would  take  her  miniature  from  the  re- 
cesses of  a  secret  drawer,  and,  as  he  gazed 
upon  it  until  the  tears  ran  down  his  fur- 
rowed cheeks,  he  would  deplore  its  un- 
worthy presentment  of  her  sweet  face, 
and  then  he  would  produce  from  a  cher- 
ished morocco  case  a  long  tress  of  chest- 
nut hair.  His  very  hopes  of  heaven 
were  interwoven  with  her  image,  and 
"  Thank  God  !  I  shall  soon  see  my  Ju- 
lia," were  almost  his  last  words. 

The  innocent  cause  of  this  bereave- 
ment was  christened  Julian,  a  combina- 
tion of  his  mother's  names,  Julia  Ann. 
That  mother's  old  friend.  Lady  Catharine 
Howard,  the  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Suf- 
folk, offered  to  take  the  infant ;  but  the 
father  wisely  disapproving  of  the  boy 
being  reared  in  a  sphere  so  much  above 
his  prospects  in  life,  preferred  confiding 
him  to  the  care  of  another  kind  lady  who 
made  a  similar  proposal,  the  daughter  of 
one  Captain  Forbes,  an  officer  in  the 
Royal  Navy. 

Thanks  to  the  warm  recommendation 
of  his  friend  and  old  fellow-amateur, 
Mathews,  a  correspondence  was  opened 
between  him  and  George  Colman.  Young 
asked  ;^2o  a  week  and  a  benefit ;  to 
which  the  manager  replied  that  such 
terms  "much  exceeded  any  bargain 
formed  within  my  memory  between  a 
manager  of  the  Haymarket  Theatre  and 
a  performer  coming  to  try  his  fortunes 
upon  the  London  boards."  **  We  pro- 
pose, then,"  he  says,  in  the  last  paragraph 
of  his  letter, "  ;^i4  a  week  and  a  benefit ; 
you  to  take  all  the  profits  of  that  benefit, 
however  great,  after  paying  the  estab- 
lished charges.  Should  there  be  a  defi- 
ciency, we  ensure  that  you  shall  clear 
;^ 1 00  by  it.  This  upon  mature  deliber- 
ation is  all  we  think  prudence  enables 
us  to  offer," 

The  ofller  was  accepted,  and  Young 
made  his  dShut  at  the  Haymarket  on  the 
22nd  of  Jane,  1807,  as  Hamlet.  It  was 
an  undoubted  success.  But  from  one 
corner  of  the  theatre  came  a  persistent 
hiss.  Young  soon  succeeded  in  detect- 
ing the  malevolent  personage,  and  recog- 
nized in  him  his  own  father.  It  was  not 
the  first  time  this  excellent  gentleman 
had   given  public  proof  of    animosity 
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against  his  children.  Once  he  entered  a 
stage-coach  in  which  one  of  his  sons 
(who  afterwards  attained  some  eminence 
as  a  surgeon)  was  sitting,  and  without 
speaking  a  word  struck  him  a  heavy 
blow  in  the  face.  The  young  man  or- 
dered the  coach  to  stop,  and  as  he  alight- 
ed turned  to  the  astonished  passengers 
and  said,  *^  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  is 
my  father." 

But  to  return  to  Charles's  dSduf,  Peake, 
writing  of  this  period  in  *  The  Memoirs 
of  the  Colman  Family,'  says,  "Colman 
was  fortunate  this  year  in  the  engagement 
of  Mr.  Charles  Young  from  Manchester, 
who  proved  himself  for  many  succeeding 
years  an  actor  of  sterling  merit,  a  perfect 
gentleman  in  his  manners,  and  a  most 
delightful  companion  in  private  life. 
Mr.  Young  was  indeed  an  honor  to  his 
profession."  Boaden,  in  his  *  Memoirs 
of  the  Kembles,'  gives  the  following  no- 
tice of  his  first  appearance  : 

*'  My  amiable  and  accomplished  friend  Mr. 
R.  Westall,  I  remember,  begged  that  wc  might 
see  this  t/Sut  together ;  he  had  a  side  box  at 
the  Haymarket  on  that  night,  and  we  received 
very  great  satisfaction  from  that  able  and  ju- 
dicious actor.  Confessedly,  however,  it  was 
the  Hamlet  of  Kemblc  ;  discriminated  only  by 
the  personal  perfections,  or,  if  you  will,  im- 
perfections of  the  performer.  It  was  not  so 
philosophic,  but  more  solemn ;  there  was 
more  vehemence  and  less  pathos  ;  the  volume 
of  voice  was  great,  and  of  good  tone,  but  the 
articulation  was  not  nice,  and  he  labored  under 
a  lisp  whenever  the  letter  s  occurred.  But 
there  was  great  ardor,  vast  animation,  power- 
ful action,  untiring  energy,  good  sense." 

He  played  a  round  of  characters  :  Don 
Felix  in  *  The  Wonder,'  Rolla  in  *  Pizar- 
ro,'  Penruddock  in  *  The  Wheel  of  For- 
tune,' Petruchio,  *  The  Stranger,*  and  Sir 
Edward  Mortimer  in  *  The  Iron  Chest,' 
with  considerable  success.  'J'he  follow- 
ing year,  1808,  he  received  an  offer  to 
join  the  Covent  Garden  company  for  the 
ensuing  winter  at  ;^i8  per  week  and  a 
benefit. 

"  Harris  thinks,"  wrote  Colman,  between 
whom  and  the  tragedian  there  had  sprung  up 
a  strong  intimacy,  **  that  a  little  interval  be- 
tween the  close  of  the  Haymarket  and  the 
opening  of  the  grand  winter  warehouse  would 
be  politic.  I  think  so  too.  He  proposes 
yon  fill  up  your  hours  as  pleases  you  best; 
either  by  sitting  still  in  town,  or  playing  in 
the  country,  till  towards  the  end  of  Novem- 
ber, at  which  period  he  wishes  you  to  appear 
at  Covent  Garden  with  all  due  honors,  be- 
ginning from  that  time  on  a  regular  engage- 
ment for  three  years  at  the  salary  of  ^i8  a 


week,  a  benefit  each  year  being  of  courae  ia- 
cluded,  which  benefit,  from  your  salaiy,  will 
rank  as  one  of  the  very  earliest  ones.  My 
opinion  is  you  should  certainly  accept  the 
offer.  .  .  .  The  fullest  assurances  are  given 
that  you  shall  be  treated  with  the  utmost  can* 
dor  and  fairness,  and  with  every  attention  to 
your  fame,  of  which  assurances  I  have  no 
doubt.  After  all  this,  I  say,  close  with  this 
liberal  offer." 

John  Kemble  was  of  course  the  para- 
mount power  at  Covent  Garden,  Cooke 
was  also  one  of  the  company,  yet  Young 
held  his  ground  firmly,  played  Hamlet 
three  times  to  Kemble's  four,  Othello  to 
Cooke's  lago  ;  Reuben  Glenroy,  Sir  Ed- 
ward Mortimer,  Macbeth,  Beverley,  Lord 
Townley,  &c.  He  achieved  his  greatest 
success,  however,  in  Kemble's  celebrated 
revival  of  *  Julius  Caesar '  (181 2),  of  which 
Mr.  Julian  Young  gives  the  following 
vivid  description : 

"One  would  have  imagined,'*  he  tayt, 
*'  that  the  invariable  white  toga.common  to  aJl 
the  male  performers,  beautiful  as  it  is  when 
properly  worn  and  tastefully  adjusted,  would 
have  rendered  it  difficult,  at  first,  for  any  but 
frequenters  of  the  theatre  to  distinguish,  in  the 
large  number  of  the  dramatis  persona  on  the 
stage,  John  Kemble  from  Daniel  Terry,  or 
Charles  Young  from  Charles  Kemble.  Where- 
as I  feel  persuaded  that  any  intelligent  ob- 
server, though  he  had  never  entered  the  walls 
of  a  theatre  before,  if  he  had  but  studied  the 
play  in  his  closet,  would  have  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  recognising  in  the  calm,  cold,  self- 
contained,  stoical  dignity  of  John  Kemble's 
7valk  the  very  ideal  of  Marcus  Brutus ;  or  in 
the  pale,  wan,  austere,  '  lean  and  hungry  look ' 
of  Young,  and  in  his  quiet  and  nervous  pace, 
the  irritability  and  nervous  impetuosity  of 
Caius  Cassius  ;  or  in  the  handsome  Joyous 
face  and  graceful  joyous  tread  of  Charles 
Kemble,  his  pliant  body  bending  forward  in 
courtly  adulation  of  *  Great  Caesar,'  Mark 
Antony  himself;  while  Fawcett's  sour,  sar- 
castic countenance  would  not  more  aptly  por- 
tray *  quick-mettled '  Casca,  than  his  abrupt 
and  hasty  stamp  upon  the  ground  when  Brutus 
asked  him,  *  What  had  chanced  that  Caesar 
was  so  sad  ?' " 

Many  people  even  said  that  the  Cas- 
sius was  superior  to  the  Bnitus.  Young 
always  had  a  great  admiration  for  John 
Kemble,  who  was  undoubtedly  the  model 
upon  which  he  formed  his  style;  and 
the  latter  seems  to  have  been  partial  to 
his  young  rival  and  confrere.  The  last 
time  they  played  together  was  in  '  Julius 
Caesar.'  After  the  play  Kemble  entered 
Young's  dressing-room,  and  presented 
him  with  several  "properties"  he  had 
worn  in  favorite  characters,  and  begged 
him  to  keep  them  in  memory  of  their 
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having  fought  together,  alluding  to  the 
battle  of  Sardis  in  the  play.  "  Well/'  he 
said,  "  we  have  often  had  high  words  to- 
gether on  the  stage,  but  never  off."  On 
Young  saying  something  that  touched 
him  he  caught  hold  of  his  hand,  wrung  it 
in  his  and  then  hurried  from  the  room. 

In  1821  his  son  not  being  old  enough 
for  admission  to  Oxford,  he  proposed  to 
give  him  three  5*ears  at  the  University  of 
St.  Andrews,  and  wrote  to  his  old  friend 
Scott  upon  the  subject.  Thereupon  he 
received  an  invitation  to  visit  Abbotsford 
for  a  few  days,  bring  the  boy  with  him, 
and  talk  over  the  matter  with  Lockhart. 
Mr.  Julian  Young  gives  a  capital  account 
of  this  visit  in  his  journal,  from  which 
we  will  make  one  or  two  extracts  : 

"  As  wc  turned  into  the  gate  and  were  being 
driven  round  towards  the  stables  my  father 
jogged  my  elbow,  and  told  me  to  look  to  the 
right.  On  doing  so  I  perceived,  at  a  table  in 
a  window,  a  figure  busily  engaged  in  writing, 
which  was  none  other  than  the  *  Wizard's*  self. 
I  saw  his  hand  glibly  gliding  over  the  pages 
of  the  paper  ;  the  hand  whose  unwearied  ac- 
tivity had  dispensed  pleasure  to  many  thou- 
sands, &c." 

They  are  shown  into  the  dining-room, 
where  breakfast  is  prepared. 

"It  was  not  long  before  we  heard  the  eager 
tread  of  a  stamping  heel  resounding  through 
the  corridor,  and  in  another  second  the  door 
was  thrown  open,  and  in  limped  Scott  him- 
self. Although  eight-and-forty  years  have 
passed  away  since  that  memorable  morning 
the  great  man's  person  is  as  palpably  present 
to  me  as  it  then  was  in  the  flesh.  His  light 
blue,  waggish  eye,  sheltered,  almost  screened, 
by  its  overhanging  penthouse  of  straw-colored, 
bushy  eyebrows,  his  scant,  sandy-colored 
hair,  the  Shaksperian  length  of  .his  upper  lip, 
his  towering  Pisgah  of  a  forehead,  which  gave 
elevation  and  dignity  to  a  physiognomy  other- 
wise deficient  in  both,  his  abrupt  movements, 
the  mingled  humor,  urbanity,  and  benevolence 
of  his  smile,  all  recur  to  me  with  startling  re- 
ality. He  was  dressed  in  a  green  cutaway 
coat,  with  brass  buttons,  drab  vest,  trowsers, 
and  gaiters,  with  thick  shoes  on  his  feet,  and 
a  sturdy  staff  in  his  hand.  He  looked  like  a 
yeoman  of  a  better  class ;  but  his  manner  be- 
spoke the  ease,  self-possession,  and  courtesy 
of  a  highly  bred  gentleman.  Nothing  could 
exceed  the  winning  cordiality  of  his  welcome. 
After  wringing  my  father's  hand,  he  laid  his 
own  gently  on  my  shoulders,  and  asked  my 
Christian  name.  As  soon  as  he  heard  it  he 
exclaimed  with  emphasis,  '  Why,  whom  is  he 
called  after?'  'It  is  a  fancy  name  in  memo- 
riam  of  his  mother.'  '  Well,  it  is  a  capital 
name  for  a  novel,  I  must  say.*  This  circum- 
stance would  be  too  trivial  to  mention,  were 
it  not  that  in  the  very  next  novel  which  ap- 


peared by  the  author  of  *  Waverley,'  the  hero's 
name  was  Julian.  I  allude  of  course  to  '  Pev- 
eril  of  the  Peak.*" 

Here  is  an  anecdote  of  Lady  Scott, 
whose  want  of  appreciation  of  the  genius 
of  her  husband  quite  "  startled  "  the  wri- 
ter: 

"  My  father  had  been  admiring  the  propor- 
tions of  the  room  and  the  fashion  of  its  ceil- 
ing: when  observing  his  head  uplifted,  and 
his  eyes  directed  towards  it,  she  exclaimed  in 
her  aroll  Guernsey  accent  :  '  Ah,  Mr.  Young, 
you  may  look  up  at  the  bosses  on  the  ceiling 
as  long  as  you  like,  but  you  must  not  look 
upon  my  poor  carpet,  for  I  am  ashamed  of  it. 
I  must  get  Scott  to  write  some  more  of  his 
nonsense  books  and  buy  me  a  new  one.' " 

After  passing  the  day  in  a  very  agree- 
able manner,  exploring,  shooting,  &c., 
dinner  being  over,  and  the  gentlemen 
having  partaken  of  their  quantum  of 
wine : 

"They  withdrew  to  the  armory  for  coffee, 
when  the  ladies  joined  them.  In  the  centre 
of  a  small  dimly  lighted  chamber,  the  walls  of 
which  were  covered  with  morions,  and  clay- 
mores, and  pistols,  and  carbines,  and  cuirasses, 
and  antique  shields  and  halberds,  &c.,  &c., 
each  piece  containing  a  history  in  itself,  sat 
the  generous  host  himself,  in  a  high-backed 
chair.  He  would  lead  the  conversation  to  the 
mystic  and  supernatural,  and  tell  us  harrow- 
ing tales  of  glamour  and  second  sight  and 
necromancy ;  and  when  he  thought  he  had 
filled  the  scene  enough,  and  sufficiently  chilled 
our  marrows,  he  would  call  on  Adam  Fergus- 
son  for  one  of  his  Jacobite  relics,  such  as, 
•Hey,  Johnny  Cope,  are  ye  waking  yet?'  or 
'The  Laird  o'  Cockpen,^  or  *  Wha'  wad  na 
fecht  for  Charlie  ?  * — and  these  he  sang  with 
such  point  and  zest,  and  such  an  undercurrent 
of  implication,  that  you  felt  sure  in  what  di- 
rection his  own  sympathies  would  have  flowed 
had  he  been  out  in  the  '45.  When  he  had  ab- 
dicated the  chair  my  father  was  called  upon  to 
occupy  it,  and  he  gave  from  memory  the  whole 
of 'Tamo'Shanter.'" 

He  relates  several  anecdotes  of  Scott's 
indifference,  and  even  dislike,  to  music 
of  a  higher  class.  At  a  dinner  at  Lock- 
hart's,  while  two  young  ladies  with  fine 
voices  were  singing  French  and  Italian 
duets  in  a  most  charming  manner,  he  de- 
scribes him  as  sitting  absent  and  ab- 
stracted, his  chin  resting  on  his  crutch 
stick,  and  his  countenance  betokening 
"  a  sad  civility."  Presently  Mrs.  Lock- 
hart  began  to  play  upon  her  harp  "  Char- 
lie is  my  darling."  The  effect  was  elec- 
trical :  his  whole  countenance  lighted  up 
in  a  moment,  '*  he  sprang  from  his  chair, 
limped  across  the  room,  and  to  the  peril 
of  those  within  his  reach,  brandishing 
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his  crutch,  shouted  forth  with  more  vigor 
than  melody,  *  And  a'  the  folk  cam  run- 
ning out  to  greet  the  chevalier.  Oh, 
Charlie  is  my  darling,*  etc." 

Young  remained  at  Covent  Garden 
until  1822.  His  salary  had  been  raised 
to  ;^25  a  week,  but  in  that  year  the  great 
attraction  of  Edmund  Kean  at  Drury 
Lane  so  lowered  the  receipts  of  the  rival 
house  that  a  general  reduction  of  sala- 
ries was  proposed,  and  Young  was  in- 
formed that  from  that  time  the  manage- 
ment could  not  afford  to  give  him  more 
than  ;j£^2o  a  week.  He  refused  to  sub- 
mit to  the  proposal.  The  Drury  Lane 
managers  hearing  of  this,  immediately 
offered  him  ;^5o  a  night,  the  same  sum 
they  were  paying  Edmund  Kean,  to  per- 
form three  nights  a  week  for  nine  months. 
The  offer  was  immediately  accepted,  and 
bills  were  forthwith  posted  all  over  Lon- 
don, announcing  that  Edmund  Kean  and 
Charles  Young  would  appear  together  in 
*  Othello.*  Places  were  secured  six  weeks 
in  advance,  and  the  excitement  between 
the  partisans  of  the  two  tragedians  was 
enormous  ;  for  here  were  the  representa- 
tives of  the  two  opposing  schools — the 
classic  and  romantic,  into  which  the  the- 
atrical world  was  divided — brought  face 
to  face,  thus  affording  a  fine  opportunity 
for  impartial  judgment  upon  their  several 
merits. 

"  Since  Qiiin  and  Garrick,  or  Garrick  and 
Barry,"  saj's  Dr.  Doran,*  "no  conjunction  of 
great  names  moved  the  theatrical  world  like 
this.  Hoth  men  put  out  all  their  powers,  and 
the  public  profited  by  the  magnificent  display. 
Kean  and  Youn^  acted  together — Othello  and 
lago,  Lothaireand  Guiscard,  Jaffier  and  Pierre, 
Alexander  and  Clytus,  Posthumus  and  lachi- 
mo,  eliciting  enthusiasm  b}' all,  but  none  so 
much  as  by  Othello  and  lago." 

The  *  Examiner  *  critic,  writing  of  this 
performance,  characterises  Kean's  acting 
as  infinitely  surpassing  all  his  former 
efforts  : 

"  How  shall  we  convey,"  he  says,  "  an  idea 
of  these  performances  to  those  who  were  not 
present  at  them,  and  who  will,  we  greatly  fear, 
never  have  another  opportunity  of  seeing 
such  ?  For  it  is  not  in  human  nature  to  reach 
the  pitch  of  excellence  attained  by  Mr.  Kean 
on  the  two  occasions,  without  some  extraordi- 
nary, involuntary  stimulus,  or  sustain  itself 
there  for  any  length  of  lime  even  with  that 
stimulus." 


*  He  is  writing  also  of  his  appearance  with 
Booth. 


It  had  been  arranged  that  they  should 
alternate  these  two  parts,  but  after  play- 
ing Othello  to  Young's  lago,  Kean  re- 
fused to  comply  with  this  condition  : 

'*  I  will  rather  throw  up  my  engage- 
ment," he  said,  "  and  you  may  seek  your 
redress  in  the  law  courts.  I  had  never 
seen  Young  act.  Every  one  has  told  me 
he  could  not  hold  a  farthing  rushlight  to 
me,  but  he  can !  He  is  an  actor,  and 
though  I  flatter  myself  he  could  not  act 
Othello  as  I,  yet  what  chance  should  I 

have  in  lago  after  him  with  his  d 

musical  voice  ?  I  tell  you  what :  Young 
is  not  only  an  actor,  such  as  I  did  not 
dream  him  to  be,  but  he  is  a  gentleman. 
Go  to  him  ;  tell  him  then  from  me  that  if 
he  will  allow  me  to  keep  Othello  and 
Jaffier  I  shall  esteem  it  a  personal  obli- 
gation. Tell  him  he  has  made  as  great  a 
hit  in  lago  as  ever  I  did  in  Othello." 

But  Kean  could  never  reconcile  him- 
self to  a  rival,  and  he  was  particularly 
irritable  against  Young.  "  How  much 
longer  am  I  to  play  with  that  Jesuit  ?" 
he  demanded  of  the  managers.  So  ex- 
cessive was  his  jealousy  that  even  the 
triumph  of  a  foreign  actor  was  insup- 
portable to  him.  While  at  Paris  he  went 
to  see  Talma  in  Orestes.  The  ovation 
was  tremendous;  Kean  was  of  course 
loud  in  his  praises.  "  Ah,"  replied  Tal- 
ma, "  if  you  are  so  pleased  with  Orestes, 
you  must  see  me  to-morrow  night  in 
Cinna ;  that  is  a  far  finer  performance." 
When  they  returned  home  Mrs.  Kean  was 
enthusiastic  in  her  praises  of  the  great 
French  tragedian.  The  next  morning 
her  husband  quitted  Paris ;  he  could  not 
endure  to  witness  such  a  second  triumph. 

In  1823  Young  returned  to  Covent 
Garden.  A  twelvemonth  before  the 
managers  had  lost  his  services  for  a  paltry 
;^5  a  week  ;  they  were  now  glad  to  give 
him  his  Drury  Lane  salary,  ;^5o  per 
night,  and  from  that  time  he  never  re- 
ceived a  less  sum.  In  1828  he  essayed 
Cooke's  great  part,  Sir  Pertinax  Macsyc- 
ophant,  with  decided  success.  And  in 
the  same  year  he  played  Kienzi  in  Miss 
Mitford's  tragedy  of  that  name.  Strange 
to  say,  in  an  age  that  was  so  fruitful  in 
dramatic  writing,  good,  bad,  and  indiffer- 
ent, while  Kean,  the  Kembles,  and  even 
Macready,  then  only  just  rising  out  of 
obscurity,  had  authors  more  than  enough'^ 
to  write  for  them,  Y^'oung  continued  only 
to  repeat  the  old  parts  or  perform  such 
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new  ones  as  did  not  rise  in  importance 
above  two  or  three  others  in  the  same 
play. 

In  1829  he  received  an  offer  from  the 
United  States  of  ;,£"  12,000  for  a  ten 
months*  engagement,  but  having  already 
made  up  his  mind  to  retire,  and  being  in 
a  position  to  regard  with  indifference 
even  so  tempting  a  bait,  he  declined  it. 
His  farewell  benefit  took  place  at  Coven t 
Garden  on  May  31,  1832,  and  Hamlet, 
the  part  he  had  chosen  for  his  debut  at 
the  Haymarket  twenty-five  years  before, 
he  selected  to  take  his  final  leave  of  the 
London  public.  In  honor  to  him,  Ma- 
thews appeared  as  Polonius,  Macready 
as  the  Ghost.  So  great  was  the  demand 
tor  places  that  the  orchestra  was  con- 
verted into  stalls,  an  almost  unprece- 
dented thing  in  those  days  of  an  unin- 
vaded  pit.  The  receipts  were  ;^643,  and 
;^8i  were  returned  to  those  who  were 
unable  to  find  even  standing  room. 

The  following  account  of  his  retire- 
ment is  copied  from  the  *  Examiner,*  for 
June  3,  1832  : 


"  Mr.  Young  took  his  farewell  of  the  stage 
by  performing  for  his  benefit  the  character  of 
Hamlet,  on  Wednesday  last,  to  a  house  liter- 
ally crammed.  The  noise  arising  from  the 
uneasiness  occasioned  by  this  close  packing 
prevented  a  considerable  portion  of  the  play 
being  heard  ;  but  the  last  performance  of  this 
accomplished  actor  was,  notwithstanding, 
greeted  with  every  manifestation  of  applause. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  tragedy,  Mr.  Young 
delivered  his  farewell  address.  He  expressed 
his  gratitude  for  the  great  and  continuous 
kindness  shown  him  by  the  public  for  five- 
and-twenty  years.  He  had  shared  their  ap- 
plause with  a  Kemble,  a  Siddons,  a  Cooke, 
and  an  O'Neil,  and  still  to  the  last  hour  of  his 
theatrical  life  found  himself  cheered  and  sup- 
ported by  their  approbation.  It  had  been  asked 
why  he  retired  from  the  stage  while  still  in  the 
possession  of  all  his  faculties  unimpaired.  *I 
will  give  you  my  motives,*  he  said,  'although 
I  do  not  know  that  you  will  receive  them  as 
reasons  ;  but  reason  and  feelingare  not  always 
cater-cousins.  I  feel  the  excitement  and  toil 
of  my  profession  weigh  more  heavily  upon 
me  than  formerly;  and  if  my  qualifications  are 
unimpaired  so  I  would  have  them  remain.  I 
know  that  they  were  never  worthy  of  the  ap- 
probation with  which  you  honored  them  ;  but 
such  as  they  arc  I  am  unwilling  to  continue 
before  my  patrons  until  I  can  offer  them  only 
tarnished  metal.  Permit  me  then  to  hope 
that  on  quitting  this  place  I  am  honorably 
dismissed  into  the  bosom  of  private  life,  and 
that  I  shall  carry  with  me  the  kindly  wishes 
of  all  to  whom  I  now  respectfully  and  grate- 
fully say — Farewell.*  " 


He  survived  his  retirement  twenty-four 
years,  dying  in  1856,  at  the  advanced 
age  of  seventy-nine.  A  letter  written  to 
his  son  by  a  lady  who  knew  him  well, 
thus  eloquently  and  pathetically  describes 
the  closing  years  of  his  life  : 

"  His  gifts  and  accomplishments  were  vari- 
ous. His  musical  taste,  his  melodious  voice, 
his  wide  range  of  anecdote,  his  extensive 
knowledge  of  life,  his  humorous  power  of  por- 
traying character,  his  arch,  droll,  waggish 
ways  and  stories,  lent  to  his  companionship  a 
charm,  which  rendered  him  a  desired  guest  in 
many  of  the  stateliest  houses  of  our  aristoc- 
racy, where  young  men  and  maidens  would 
gather  round  him  eagerly  :  the  one  to  discuss 
the  incidents  of  the  '  run,'  and  the  compara- 
tive merits  of  dogs  and  horses  (for  your  father, 
as  you  know,  rode  well  and  delighted  in  the 
chase) ;  the  other  to  beg  for  hints  over  their 
song-books,  and  to  listen  to  his  exquisite  reci- 
tations ;  while  all  of  every  age  and  degree 
could  thoroughly  enjoy  the  waggery  of  his 
spirits,  and  join  in  the  laughter  called  forth  by 
his  innocent  peculiarities.  He  had  a  some- 
what stately  manner,  tinged  no  doubt  by  the 
old  dramatic  element,  which  was  so  pro- 
nounced in  him — and  so  far  he  was  certainly 
artificial — but  this  was  eagerly  distinguished 
from  his  true  nature,  so  that  it  only  imparted 
a  kind  of  grotesque  flavor  to  his  quaint,  and 
sometimes  grandiloquent,  treatment  of  trifles. 
As  time  ran  on,  and  the  black  hair  became 
silvered,  and  the  Roman  features  lost  some- 
thing of  their  classic  sternness,  and  the  well- 
balanced  figure  began  to  stoop,  a  deeper  ten- 
derness and  seriousness  gave  new  interest  to 
his  character.  Naturally  he  had  a  devout 
frame  of  mind  ;  and  now  he  declined  reading 
any  of  the  lighter  literature  of  the. day,  and 
confined  himself  to  meditation  on  the  sublimer 
mysteries  of  the  Christian  faith,  with  the  sim- 
ple heart  of  a  little  child.  .  .  .  His  person 
was  well  known  at  Brighton,  where  he  passed 
the  decline  of  his  days.  Friends  in  plenty 
clustered  round  his  couch,  or  gladly  sat  with 
him  in  the  gloaming,  as  he  hummed  his  songs 
of  the  olden  time,  for  his  piano  was  a  never- 
failing  resource,  a  beloved  companion  up  to 
within  a  few  hours  of  his  death.  He  had  a 
faithful  heart  for  humble  friends,  and  those 
who  had  known  him  through  liis  upward 
career  were  cherished  by  him  to  the  last,  and  re- 
membered in  his  parting  bequests.  Many  were 
the  acts  of  large  and  thoughtful  liberality  that 
signalised  his  life  throughout  long  years,  and 
which  became  known  only  when  infirmity  and 
failing  memory  obliged  him  to  lean  on  others 
as  his  almoners.  By  the  side  of  his  sick  bed 
stood  a  little  mahogany  table  with  an  ever- 
opening  drawer,  into  which  the  large  white 
hand  would  be  thrust  as  oft  as  any  tale  of  sor- 
row or  application  for  help  reached  his  ears. 
*  What  will  ye  have  ? '  was  the  only  question 
asked,  and  out  came  the  gold  and  silver  with- 
out stint ;  and  *  Mind  ye  let  me  know  when  ye 
want  more  for  the  poor  creatures ! '  was  sure 
to  be  his  parting  injunction.  ...  I  have  often 
wished  that  Gainsborough  or  Sir  Joshua  could 
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have  drawn  him  as  he  sat  in  his  richly  bro- 
caded dressing-gown  and  black  velvet  cap, 
with  the  dark  eyes  gleaming  from  beneath  the 
great  eyebrows  ;  the  snowy  hair,  and  grave 
serene  mouth  firmly  closed,  until  some  sally 
of  nonsense  from  one  of  his  grandsons,  or 
some  stray  joke  from  an  odd  nook  in  his  own 
memory,  would  light  up  the  old  face  with  the 
rippling  sunshine  of  mirth,  and  show  how 
light  a  heart  he  carried  beneath  the  burden  of 
fourscore  years.  ...  To  those  who  did,  and 
who  count  it  a  joy  for  ever  to  have  loved  and 
been  loved  by  him,  I  commend  his  dear  mem- 
ory. He  wore  the  grand  old  name  of  gentle- 
man unsullied  to  the  end,  and  died  in  the  ful- 
ness of  his  years  beloved,  honored,  and 
lamented." 


Many  anecdotes  are  related  of  his  love 
of  fun,  and  of  that  practical  joking  which 
was  one  of  the  favorite  amusements  of 
the  time.  He  was  always  abusing  Mead- 
ows, who  resided  at  Barnsbury,  for  living 
so  far  from  the  theatre,  and  every  time 
they  met  it  was,  "  Well,  Meadows,  where 
do  you  live  now.^"  One  day  he  was 
riding  towards  Regent  Street,  when  he 
saw  the  comedian  in  front  of  him.  Rais- 
ing his  voice  (and  it  was  a  most  powerful 
organ)  he  shouted  out,  **  Meadows,  where 
do  you  live  ?"  *'  At  No.  —  Belgrave 
Square,"  cried  out  the  actor,  and  quick 
as  lightning  disappeared  up  Jermyn 
Street,  "  before,"  says  Planche,  to  whose 
*  Recollections  '  we  are  indebted  for  this 
anecdote,  "  an  emphatic  impeachment  of 
his  veracity  rolled  like  thunder  over  the 
heads  of  the  amazed,  but  amused  pedes- 
trians from  Waterloo  Place  to  Piccadilly." 
**  The  last  time  he  called  upon  me 
(Planche),  he  left  his  card,  upon  which 
was  inscribed,  *  'Tis  I,  my  lord,  the  early 
village  cock  !  '  " 

He  was  received  as  a  guest  at  the 
houses  of  the  highest  aristocracy.  Once 
while  hunting  (his  favorite  exercise)  with 
the  Earl  of  Derby,  he  was  thrown  from 
his  horse  and  picked  up  insensible.  That 
night  he  was  to  play  *  King  John,*  at 
Covent  Garden.  The  play  had  to  be 
changed.  But  nevertheless  there  ap- 
peared in  the  *  Morning  Chronicle,*  next 
day,  an  elaborate  critique,  which  pro- 
nounced an  unqualified  condemnation 
upon  the  performance.  W^e  have  heard 
of  similar  cases,  even  in  this  enlightened 
era.  He  was  an  especial  favorite  wiih 
Lord  P^ssex.  They  were  so  much  to- 
gether, and  on  such  intimate  terms,  that 
Poole,  being  asked  what  Englishmen  he 


had  seen  in  Paris,  replied,  "  Only  Lord 
Young  and  Mr.  Essex.** 

In  his  life  and  habits  he  was  roost  abste- 
mious. His  son  tells  us  that  he  subsisted 
one  whole  season  upon  carrot  soup,  and 
a  pint  of  porter  per  day,  another,  upon 
two  mutton  chops,  bread,  and  a  pint  of 
dry  sherry.  Writing  from  Dublin  during 
one  of  his  engagements  in  that  city,  he 
says  that  except  on  three  days,  when  he 
dined  with  the  Lord-Lieutenant  and  the 
Chancellor,  he  had  been  "  rioting  on 
boiled  fowl,  mashed  potatoes,  and  a  pint 
of  weak  brandy  and  water  per  diem !" 
Living  so  many  years  alone  he  naturally 
acquired  eccentric  habits,  of  some  of 
which  his  son  gives  a  very  amusing  ac- 
count : 

"  He  considered  humidity  the  besetting  sin 
of  our  insular  climate :  and  thought  it  there- 
fore expedient  to  counteract  its  effects  by  sci- 
entific rule.  He  had  but  little  scientific 
knowledge,  and  as  I  have  less  than  none,  I 
will  not  attempt  to  define  what  I  do  not  un- 
derstand ;  but  he  talked  much  of  the  benefits 
of  the  rarefaction  of  the  air  by  means  of  heat. 
The  practical  results  of  his  theory  I  could  un- 
derstand when  I  would  enter  his  bedroom  in 
the  middle  of  July,  at  night-time,  and  sec  a 
perfect  furnace  blazing  up  the  chimney ;  his 
bedroom  candle,  lighted,  on  a  chest  of  drawers  ; 
two  wax  candles  lighted  on  the  chimney  ;  two 
lighted  on  his  toilet-table  ;  a  policemen's  lan- 
tern lighted  for  the  night ;  and  the  handle  of  a 
warming-pan  protruding  from  his  bed  and  re- 
maining there  till  he  was  prepared  to  enter  it." 

Among  other  peculiarities  of  taste,  he 
preferred  the  town  to  the  country,  loved 
streets  and  shops  and  hated  green  lanes ; 
preferred  adulterated  articles  to  pure 
ones ;  manufactured  champagne  to  the 
juice  of  the  grape,  &c.  He  had  a  horror 
of  a  home-baked  loaf,  and  never  went 
into  the  country  without  making  a  descent 
upon  a  baker's  shop,  ''and  filling  the 
carriage  with  white,  vicious  alumy  bread, 
sufiicient  to  have  lasted  our  household 
through  a  siege  of  moderate  duration." 
He  would  never  have  his  fires  lit  with 
any  other  wood  than  certain  prepared 
chips,  covered  [with  resin,  which  he  car- 
ried about  in  huge  stacks. 

As  an  actor  he  belonged  to  the  classic 
school  of  Kemble,  but  his  style  was  more 
natural  than  that  of  his  master. 

"  I  cannot  help  thinking,"  says  the  Vicomic 
de  Soligny,  "  what  a  sensation  Young  would 
have  created  had  he  belonged  to  the  French 
instead  of  to  the  English  stage.  With  a  voice 
almost  as  rich,  powerful  and  sonorous  as 
that  of  Talma  ;  action  more  free,  flowing  and 
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various  ;  a  more  expressive  face,  and  a  better 
person,  he  would  hardly  have  been  second  in 
favor  and  attractions  to  that  greatest  of  living 
actors." 

When  he  and  Kean  acted  together,  the 
contrast  must  have  been  remarkably 
striking;  the  chiselled  face,  fine  figure, 
and  musical  voice  of  Young,  against 
the  gipsy-features,  diminutive  form  and 
hoarse  tones  of  his  rival.  But  one  flash 
of  Edmund's  marvellous  eyes  could  thrill 
the  audience  more  than  all  the  stately 
finished  elocution  of  the  other.  Mr. 
Fitzgerald  has  well  defined  Young's  posi- 
tion in  his  profession,  when  he  says  (*  Life 
of  the  Kembles  ')  he  "  does  not  light  up 
an  era."  His  name  is  not  associated  in 
our  minds  with  a  new  starting-point  in 
theatrical  annals,  as  that  of  Betterton, 
Garrick,  Kemble,  Kean,  and  even  Mac- 
ready.  But  for  all  that  he  must  have 
been  an  admirable  actor,  even  when 
placed  among  so  many  brilliant  stars  as 
adorned  the  stage  in  his  time.  What  a 
luminary  would  be  such  a  one  now  could 
he  shine  upon  us  !  That  he  had  the  in- 
stincts of  a  true  artist  is  sufficiently 
proved  by  the  following  anecdote  : 

One  day  when  conversing  with  a  friend 
on  the  importance  of  an  actor  possessing 
the  power  of  realising  a  character,  he 
mentioned  that  in  his  early  career  while 


playing  Othello,  the  struggle  in  his  mind 
between  his  love  for  his  wife  and  the 
sense  of  wrong  she  was  supposed  to  have 
done  him  so  overwhelmed  him,  that  after 
smothering  her  he  was  in  such  an  ecstasy 
of  remorse  and  misery,  that  he  flung  him- 
self upon  the  bed,  burst  into  a  paroxysm 
of  tears,  and  was  only  recalled  to  the  fact 
that  the  murder  he  had  committed  was 
not  a  reality  by  the  rapturous  applause 
of  the  audience. 

Under  the  date  of  July  sth,  1856, 
Macready  recorded  in  his  diary  : 

"  Read  with  deep  emotion  the  death  of 
Charles  Mayne  Young,  aged  79.  My  struggle 
in  professional  life  was  against  him,  and  for 
several  years  we  were  in  rivalry  together,dislik- 
ing  of  course,  but  still  respecting  one  another. 
I  am  now  the  only  one  left  of  the  men  who  made 
up  the  artistic  constellation  at  Covent  Garden. 
The  news  of  Young's  death  yesterday  de- 
pressed me  more  than  those  who  had  witnessed 
our  contention  for  the  prize  of  public  favor 
could  have  conceived.  I  had  a  very  sincere 
respect  for  him.  No  two  men  could  have 
differed  more  in  the  character  of  their  minds, 
in  their  tastes,  pursuits  and  dispositions ; 
but  his  prudence,  his  consistency  in  his  own 
peculiar  views,  and  the  uniform  respectability 
of  his  conduct,  engaged  and  held  fast  my  es- 
teem  for  him,  ifrom  the  time  that  the  excitable 
feelings  of  immediate  rivalry  had  passed 
away." 

Temple  Bar, 
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Somewhat  less  than  two  years  ago, 
the  large  assemblage  of  scientific  men 
gathered  at  the  soirh  of  the  Royal  Soci- 
ety was  startled  at  the  sight  of  a  phe- 
nomenon which  was  altogether  new  and 
strange  to  the  great  majority  of  them. 
In  the  interior  of  a  thin  glass  globe, 
about  the  size  of  a  small  orange,  prolonged 
below  into  a  cylindrical  stem  by  which  it 
was  supported  on  a  stand,  Mr.  Crookes 
presented  to  our  view  a  horizontal  cross 
of  four  slender  arms  radiating  at  right  an- 
gles from  a  common  centre  ;  the  extrem- 
ity of  each  arm  carried  a  thin  disc  about 
the  size  of  a  threepenny  piece,  black  on 
one  side  and  white  on  the  other,  the 
black  sides  all  facing  alike;  while  be- 
neath the  centre  was  a  pointed  steel  piv- 
ot, resting  on  a  cup  that  formed  the  sum- 
mit of  a  rod  fixed  into  the  cylindrical 


stem,*  on  which  the  cross  with  its  termi- 
nal discs  was  free  to  revolve  horizontally 
— exactly  after  the  fashion  (in  minia- 
ture) of  Dr.  Robinson's  cup-anemometer 
for  recording  the  velocity  of  wind.  The 
globe,  Mr.  Crookes  informed  us,  had 
been  exhausted  of  air  to  the  utmost  de- 
gree attainable  by  the  *  Sprengel  pump ' 
as  improved  by  himself,  and  had  been 
then  hermetically  sealed.  Without  any 
other  perceptible  agency  than  the  general 
light  of  the  apartment,  the  cross  slowly 
rotated  horizontally  in  the  direction  of 
the  white  sides  of  the  discs.  When  a 
candle  was  brought  within  a  foot  or  so 


*  In  the  Radiometer  as  now  constructed,  the 
arms  radiate  from  an  inverted  cup,  which  rests 
upon  the  pointed  pivot — an  arrangement  that 
is  in  many  respects  more  convenient. 
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of  the  globe,  the  rotation  became  much 
quicker.  When  the  candle  was  approxi- 
mated to  within  two  or  three  inches  of 
the  globe,  the  cross  spun  rapidly  round. 
And  when  a  piece  of  magnesium  wire 
was  burned  close  to  it,  the  rapidity  of 
the  rotation  became  so  great  that  the 
discs  could  no  longer  be  separately  dis- 
tinguished! 

The  effect  was  not  perceptibly  dimin- 
ished by  the  interposition,  between  the 
globe  and  the  candle  or  other  source  of 
light,  of  a  glass  trough  containing  a  solu- 
tion of  aluin,  which,  while  transparent  to 
light,  stops  a  large  part  of  the  radiant 
heat  which  accompanies  it.  And — what 
was  yet  more  remarkable — if,  while  the 
cross  was  rotating  rapidly  under  the  in- 
fluence of  a  candle  within  a  short  dis- 
tance, the  flame  of  a  spirit-lamp  was  made 
to  play  over  the  surface  of  the  globe,  the 
rotation  was  checked  in  a  very  peculiar 
manner;  the  cross  being,  as  it  were, 
pulled  up  with  a  jerking  action,  much  as 
when  the  swinging  of  a  compass-needle 
is  stopped  by  the  attraction  of  a  magnet 
brought  near  it.  When,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  spirit-lamp  was  withdrawn,  the 
candle  remaining  where  it  was,  the  rota- 
tion commenced  anew  as  the  globe  cooled. 

It  is  scarcely  surpris'ing,  then,  that  a 
general  impression  should  have  at  once 
prevailed  that  a  capital  discovery  had 
been  made — that  of  the  direct  mechanical 
action  of  light ;  which,  though  not  indi- 
cating the  existence  of  a  new  force  in 
nature,  showed  that  the  most  universally 
diffused  of  all  forces,  next  to  gravitation, 
has  a  motle  of  action  which  was  previ- 
ously not  merely  unknown,  but  altogether 
unsuspected.  And  this  impression  was 
not  confined  to  those  who  had  only  a 
general  acquaintance  with  Physical  Op- 
tics ;  for  it  was  shared  by  the  greatest 
masters  of  that  dejjartment  of  science, 
who  had  followed  the  course  of  the  ex- 
perimental researches  on  which  Mr. 
Crookes  had  been  for  some  time  engaged, 
and  of  which  this  discovery  was  the  cul- 
mination. 

The  origin  of  these  researches  was 
rather  singular.  In  the  course  of  the 
weighings  made  by  Mr.  Crookes  to  de- 
termine the  atomic  weight  of  the  new 
metal  thallium^  his  discovery  of  which 
by  spectrum  analysis  had  acquired  for 
him  deserved  distinction  as  a  chemist,  he 
>ticed  that  when  the  balance  was  en- 


closed in  a  case,  and  the  substance 
weighed  was  of  a  temperature  higher  than 
that  of  the  surrounding  air  and  appara- 
tus, there  was  an  interference  with  the 
due  action  of  the  balance,  which  seemed 
attributable  to  the  currents  set  up  in  the 
air  within  the  case  by  the  inequality  of 
its  temperature.  Experiments  were  then 
made  to  render  the  action  more  sensi- 
ble, so  as  to  discover  and  eliminate 
sources  of  error;  and  in  the  course 
of  these  it  was  discovered  that  when 
a  small  light  body  is  delicately  sus- 
pended in  the  most  perfect  vacuum 
that  can  be  produced,  it  is  repelled 
by  radiant  heat  or  light,  although  the 
same  body  suspended  in  the  same  ves- 
sel, from  which  the  air  has  not  been 
exhausted,  seems  attracted  by  the  same 
radiant  force.  This  can  be  demonstrat- 
ed by  suspending  a  bar  of  pith  by  a  fibre 
of  cocoon-silk  within  a  glass  globe,  so  as 
to  constitute  what  is  known  as  a  '  bal- 
ance of  torsion,'  and  subjecting  one  end 
of  this  bar  to  the  influence  of  heat. 
When  the  globe  is  full  of  air,  the  warmed 
end  of  the  bar  swings  towards  the  source 
of  heat ;  but  when  the  globe  has  been 
thoroughly  exhausted  and  hermetically 
sealed,  the  bar  is  made  to  swing  away  to 
the  extent  of  90°,  by  merely  touching 
with  the  finger  the  part  of  the  globe  near 
one  of  its  extremities ;  whilst,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  follows  a  piece  of  ice  as 
a  suspended  needle  follows  a  ma^et. 
These  contrary  effects  are  very  strikingly 
shown  when  two  similar  globes,  each  hav- 
ing a  pith-bar  suspended  in  it,  but  the 
one  full  of  air  and  the  other  exhausted, 
are  placed  side  by  side ;  and  a  hot  glass 
rod  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  piece  of  ice 
on  the  other,  are  moved  round  each  in 
succession.  For  the  bar  in  the  unex- 
hausted globe  behaves  exactly  with  the 
heated  rod  as  the  bar  in  the  exhausted 
globe  does  with  the  ice ;  and  the  bar  in 
the  unexhausted  globe  behaves  with  the 
ice  exactly  as  the  bar  in  the  exhausted 
globe  behaves  with  the  heated  rod. 
Again,  when  a  candle  is  brought  within 
about  two  inches  of  a  well-exhausted 
globe,  the  pith-bar  begins  to  oscillate 
backwards  and  forwards,  its  swing  grad- 
ually increasing  until  its  position  is  re- 
versed ;  and  when  the  '  dead  centre '  has 
been  passed,  it  revolves  continuouslyi 
until  the  torsion  of  the  suspended  fibre 
offers  a  sufficient  resistance  to  prevent 
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any  further  movement  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. A  contrary  revolution  then  begins, 
which  proceeds  as  far  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection ;  the  alternating  series  of  revolu- 
tions being  kept  up  as  long  as  the  candle 
burns. 

A  still  more  sensitive  apparatus  of  the 
like  kind  was  afterwards  devised  by  Mr. 
Crookes,  in  which  two  discs  of  pith  were 
attached  to  the  extremities  of  a  very  slen- 
der glass  rod,  and  this  was  suspended 
horizontally  by  a  fine  fibre  of  spun  glass  ; 
the  whole  beinghermetically  sealed  with- 
in a  glass  vessel  of  suitable  form,  from 
which  the  air  was  removed  as  completely 
as  possible.  The  advantage  of  suspend- 
ing the  beam  by  a  glass  fibre  lies  in  its 
elasticity  ;  which  is  so  perfect,  that,  how- 
ever much  the  fibre  may  have  been  twist- 
ed, the  beam  always  returns  accurately 
to  zero  when  free  to  do  so.  And  by 
drawing  out  the  fibre  to  the  requisite  de- 
gree of  fineness,  this  *  torsion-balance ' 
may  be  made  of  any  degree  of  sensitive- 
ness that  may  be  required ;  one  which 
was  used  in  Mr.  Crookes's  subsequent 
experiments  being  so  delicate  as  to  turn 
to  the  viillionth  of  a  grain. 

From  this  form  of  apparatus,  the  tran- 
sition was  obvious  to  one  in  which  the 
arms,  instead  of  being  suspended  by  a 
fibre,  should  rest  on  a  point,  so  as  to  be 
free  to  rotate  continuously  in  either  di- 
rection ;  and  thus  originated  the  Radi- 
ometer^— the  name  given  to  it  by  Mr. 
Crookes  being  intended  to  express  its 
action  as  a  measurer  of  the  mechanical 
power  directly  exerted  by  that  Radiant 
Energy  which  had  been  previously  known 
to  manifest  itself  only  under  the  forms 
of  Light,  Heat,  and  Actinism  (or  chemi- 
cal agency).  This  was  the  sense  in 
which  its  phenomena  were  brought  under 
discussion  at  the  ordinary  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Society  next  following  the  first 
exhibition  of  the  radiometer;  and  so 
demonstrative  did  these  seem  to  be  of 
*  A  Repulsion  resulting  from  Radiation  ' 
(the  title  of  Mr.  Crookes's  memoir),  that 
no  one  of  the  eminent  Physicists  present 
on  the  occasion  called  his  interpretation 
of  them  in  question  ;  Professor  Stokes, 
in  particular,  confining  himself  to  the 
statement  that  such  mechanical  action 
must  lie  outside  the  Undulatory  Theory, 
which  deals  only  with  light  as  light — i.e, 
as  producing  visual  phenomena.  But  it 
was  noticed  by  several  as  anomalous, 
New  Series. — Vol.  XXV.,  No.  6 


that  the  black  should  be  the '  driving  *  side 
of  the  discs,  since  it  might  have  been  an- 
ticipated that  the  mechanical  action  of 
light  would  manifest  itself  in  pushing 
away  the  surface  from  which  its  rays  are 
reflected,  and  that  the  surface  into  which 
they  are  absorbed  would  move  towards 
the  source  from  which  the  rays  emanate. 
In  subsequent  communications  to  the 
Royal  Society,  Mr.  Crookes  committed 
himself  explicitly  to  the  doctrine  that  the 
Radiometer  (to  which  he  also  gave  the 
name  of  *  light-mill ')  is  driven  by  lights 
the  mechanical  effect  of  which  he  assumed 
to  be  proportional  to  its  illuminating 
power ;  so  that  an  exact  measurement  of 
the  former  would  furnish  an  equally  ex- 
act measurement  of  the  latter.  And 
thus,  as  a  Thermometer,  which  measures 
heat  by  its  physical  action  in  producing 
expansion,  is  a  far  more  trustworthy  in- 
strument than  the  human  hand,  the  ac- 
tion of  heat  upon  which  gives  rise  to  a 
sensation  that  is  not  gapable  of  precise 
measurement  and  may  be  altogether  de- 
ceptive,— so,  he  contended,  the  Radiom- 
eter, which  measures  light  by  its  physical 
power  of  repulsion,  is  a  far  more  exact 
photometer  than  any  which  depends  upon 
the  physiological  action  of  light  upon  the 
retina. 

For  the  absolute  measurement  of  the 
repulsive  force  exerted  by  radiation,  Mr. 
Crookes  employed  the  delicate  torsion- 
balance  already  described ;  and  found 
the  mechanical  effect  of  the  light  of  a 
candle  at  itwelve  inches'  distance,  acting 
on  two  square  inches  of  surface,  to  be 
444  millionths  of  a  grain.  This  he  called 
*  weighing  a  beam  of  light.'  In  his  sub- 
sequent lecture  at  the  Royal  Institution, 
he  stated  it  as  the  result  of  his  experi- 
ments, that  the  radiant  energy  of  the 
Sun  equals  that  of  1,000  candles  at  twelve 
inches*  distance,  its  mechanical  power 
upon  two  square  inches  of  surface  being 
thus  equal  to  444  thousandths  of  a  grain. 
This  is  equivalent  to  about  32  grains  per 
square  foot,  to  2  cwt.  per  acre,  to  57  tons 
per  square  mile,  or  to  nearly  3,000,000,000 
tons  on  the  exposed  surface  of  the  globe 
— sufficient  to  *  knock  the  earth  out  of 
its  orbit  if  it  came  upon  it  suddenly,*  and 
to  *  drive  the  globe  into  space  if  it  were 
not  counteracted  by  the  force  of  gravita- 
tion.' But,  as  Mr.  Crookes  considerate- 
ly added,  *  it  must  be  remembered  that 
our  earth  is  not  a  lamp-blacked  body  en- 
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closed  in  a  glass  case ;  nor  is  its  shape 
such  as  to  give  the  maximum  of  surface 
with  the  minimum  of  weight.* 

For  comparative  estimates,  however, 
Mr.   Crookes  devised  another  form  of 

*  torsion-balance,'  in  which  one  half  of 
the  pith-bar  was  blacked  and  the  other 
left  white,  so  that,  when  the  whole  was 
subjected  to  a  broad  beam  of  light,  the 
bar  would  be  made  to  swing  by  its  differ- 
ent action  on  the  white  and  on  the  black 
surfaces.  This  bar  being  made  to  carry 
a  mirror  and  a  small  magnet,  its  slightest 
deflection  from  the  N.  and  S.  zero  could 
be  detected,  by  the  movement  of  a  spot 
of  light  reflected  from  the  mirror  along 
a  graduated  scale  ;  whilst  the  mechanical 
force  required  to  produce  any  degree  of 
deflection  could  be  very  exactly  estimat- 
ed, the  apparatus  being  made  more  or 
less  sensitive,  as  desired,  by  the  use  of  a 
controlling  magnet  on  the  outside.  The 
results  of  a  long  series  of  experiments 
served  to  show  the  photometric  value  of 
this  apparatus,  when  lights  of  the  same 
kind  were  compared  ;  the  amount  of  de- 
flection produced  by  the  light  of  the 
same  standard  candle  at  different  dis- 
tances being  obviously  conformable  to 
the  law  of  inverse  squares,  whilst  the  effect 
of  two  such  candles  placed  side  by  side 
was  found  to  be  practically  double  that  of 
a  single  candle,  and  that  of  three  candles 
practically  triple.  Again,  when  a  candle 
was  placed  on  either  side  of  the  apparatus 
and  equidistant  from  it,  so  that  each 
would  neutralise  the  effect  of  the  other, 
the  index-spot  of  light  remained  at  zero ; 
but  by  shading  one  or  other  of  the  can- 
dles,'the  index-spot  was  made  to  fly  off 
to  the  extremity  of  the  scale. 

This  arrangement  afforded  a  ready 
means  of  comparing  the  Radiant  Energy 
of  different  sources  of  light.     Thus,  if  a 

*  standard  candle'  was  placed  on  one  side 
at  a  distance  of  48  inches,  and  a  gas- 
burner  on  the  other  was  found  to  bring 
the  index-spot  to  zero  when  removed  to 
a  distance  of  113  inches,  their  relative 
motor  powers  would  be  as  48'  to  113' — 
that  is,  the  radiant  energy  of  the  gas- 
burner  was  equal  to  that  of  5^  candles. 
But  it  was  as  pure  an  assumption  on  Mr. 
Crookes's  part  to  affirm  that  the  meehau- 
teal  action  exerted  by  two  flames  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  would  measure  their  relative 
illuminating  powers,  as  it  would  have 
been  to  say   that   their  heating   action 


would  be  proportional  to  their  illuminat* 
ing  action,  which  we  know  perfectly  wel 
not  to  be  the  case, — the  gas  flame,  as 
everyone  knows,  having  a  much  greater 
heating  power  than  the  candle  fiaine,  in 
proportion  to  the  light  it  gives. 

The  same  form  of  'torsion-balance' 
was  employed  by  Mr.  Crookes  to  deter- 
mine the  relative  effects  of  the  interposi- 
tion of  screens  of  different  kinds.  Thus, 
a  deflection  to  180°  being  produced  by 
a  candle  at  three  feet  distance,  its  amount 
was  reduced  to  161**  by  the  interposition 
of  a  screen  of  yellow  glass,  to  128**  by  a 
screen  of  red  glass,  and  to  102^  and  loi^ 
respectively  by  screens  of  blue  and  green 
glass.  A  far  more  potent  effect,  how- 
ever, was  produced  by  the  interposition 
of  a  glass  trough  containing  water,  which 
brought  down  the  deflection  to  47**, 
whilst  a  screen  formed  of  a  plate  of 
alum  reduced  it  to  27°.  As  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  luminous  rays  in  passing 
through  such  transparent  media  must 
have  been  very  slight,  whilst  they  prac- 
tically cut  off  the  rays  of  '  dark  heat,' 
this  marked  reduction  would  seem  main- 
ly attributable  to  the  abstraction  of  the 
latter ;  but,  strong  in  his  conviction  of 
the  immediate  mechanical  effect  pro- 
duced by  radiation,  Mr.  Crookes  thus 
expressed  himself  in  regard  to  it :  *  There 
is  no  real  difference  between  heat  and 
light ;  all  we  can  take  account  of  is  dif- 
ference of  wave-length,  and  a  ray  of  a 
deflnite  refrangibility  cannot  be  split  up 
into  two  rays,  one  being  heat  and  one 
light.  Take,  for  instance,  a  ray  of  defi- 
nite refrangibility  in  the  red.  Falling 
on  a  thermometer  it  shows  the  action  of 
heat ;  on  a  thermopile  it  produces  an 
electric  current ;  to  the  eye  it  appears  as 
light  and  color ;  on  a  photographic  plate 
it  causes  chemical  action ;  and  on  the 
suspended  pith  it  causes  motion.'  Now, 
so  far  as  Light,  Heat,  and  Chemical  ac- 
tion are  concerned,  this  mode  of  express- 
ing their  relations  is  undoubtedly  that 
which  all  physicists  now  accept ;  these 
agencies  being  regarded,  not  as  separate 
and  distinct,  but  as  different  manifesta- 
tions of  that  one  physical  action  which 
constitutes  Radiation.  This  action,  ac- 
cording to  the  undulatory  theory,  con- 
sists in  the  propagation,  through  an 
ethereal  medium,  of  systems  of  waves  of 
different  lengths ;  and  it  is  in  virtue  of 
this  difference  that  their  direction  is  more 
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or  less  altered  by  refraction,  the  longest 
waves  being  leasts  and  the  shortest  most 
deflected  by  passing  through  the  prism 
The  solar  beam  is  the  composite  result- 
ant of  the  whole  aggregate  of  these  un- 
dulations. When  falling  on  het  eye  it 
excites  the  sensation  of  colorless  light ; 
when  falling  on  the  hand  it  affects  us 
with  the  sensation  of  warmth  ;  when  fall- 
ing on  the  bulb  of  the  thermometer  it 
causes  the  expansion  of  the  mercury ; 
and  when  falling  on  a  photographic  sur- 
face it  produces  chemical  change.  But 
when  made  to  pass  through  a  prism,  it  is 
decomposed  not  only  into  that  succession 
of  color-bands,  formed  by  rays  of  differ- 
ent degrees  of  refrangibility,  which  con- 
stitutes the  luminous  spectrum  ;  but  into 
two  other  successions  of  rays,  one  of 
much  lower  and  the  other  of  much  higher 
refrangibility,  which  lie  beyond  the  two 
ends  of  the  luminous  spectrum. 

These  dark  rays  are  not  recognisable 
by  the  eye,  because  the  retina  is  no  more 
sensible  to  them  than  the  ordinary  cuta- 
neous surface  is  to  luminous  impressions  ; 
but  their  heating  power  can  be  measured 
by  a  thermometer  or  a  thermopile,  and 
their  chemical  power  by  the  action  they 
excite  on  a  photographically  prepared 
surface.  The  Heating  power  is  thus 
found  to  attain  its  maximum  a  little  out- 
side the  red  end  of  the  color-spectrum  ; 
and  from  that  point  it  progressively  di- 
minishes towards  the  violet  end  of  the 
luminous  spectrum,  beyond  which  it  is 
scarcely  traceable ;  whilst  it  diminishes 
in  the  contrary  direction  also,  until  it 
dies  out  at  about  the  same  distance  from 
the  maximum  on  one  side,  as  that  at 
which  the  violet  lies  on  the  other.  The 
Illuminating  power  has  its  maximum  in 
the  yellow  band  of  the  spectrum,  and 
shows  a  gradual  reduction  towards  the 
violet  end,  a  more  rapid  towards  the  red. 
The  Chemical  power,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  its  maximum  in  the  violet  band  ;  and 
whilst  it  gradually  diminishes  towards 
the  red  end  of  the  luminous  spectrum, 
beyond  which  it  is  scarcely  traceable,  it 
diminishes  at  about  the  same  rate  in  the 
opposite  direction  ;  dying  out  at  nearly 
the  same  distance  from  the  maximum  on 
one  side,  as  that  at  which  the  red  lies  on 
the  other.  Thus  while  the  rays  of  low 
refrangibility,  whose  wave-length  exceeds 
812  millionths  of  a  millimetre,  are  char- 
acterised   almost    exclusively    by   their 


heating  power,  and  those  of  high  refrang- 
ibility, whose  wave-length  is  less  than 
400  millionths  of  a  millimetre,  are  char- 
acterised almost  exclusively  by  their 
chemical  power,  the  rays  of  medium  re- 
frangibility, whose  wave-lengths  are  be- 
tween 400  and  800  millionths  of  a  milli- 
metre, combine  these  with  illuminating 
power,  in  proportions  varying  with  their 
respective  wave-lengths.  But  there  is  no 
more  reason,  as  Mr.  Crookes  has  justly 
remarked,  for  attributing  these  several 
effects  to  different  rays,  than  there  is  for 
hypothetically  splitting  up  the  element 
iron  (for  example)  into  a  number  of  com- 
ponents, of  which  one  gives  its  specific 
gravity,  a  second  its  chemical  reactions, 
a  third  its  magnetic  properties,  and  so  on. 

But  to  the //^r^^r  attributes  of  Radiation 
universally  recognised  by  Physicists,  Mr. 
Crookes  proposes  (in  the  passage  already 
cited)  to  add  2i  fourth^  the  power  of  pro- 
ducing an  electric  current  in  a  thermo- 
pile ;  and  2l  fifths  the  power  of  producing 
mechanical  motion  when  acting  on  light 
bodies  freely  suspended  in  a  vacuum. 
Now  the  notion  that  radiation  directly 
excites  the  electric  current  of  a  thermo- 
pile, is  one  (I  apprehend)  which  no  well- 
informed  Physicist  would  endorse ;  for 
(as  the  name  of  the  instrument  implies) 
it  is  by  the  disturbance  of  the  thermal 
equilibrium  between  the  two  metals  of 
which  it  is  composed,  that  the  electric 
current  is  produced.  And  since  this  dis- 
turbance may  be  produced  in  a  variety 
of  ways  (as  by  friction  or  conduction), 
and  the  potency  of  the  electric  current  is 
strictly  proportional  to  the  amount  of 
that  disturbance,  there  is  no  reason  what- 
ever for  attributing  to  radiation  any  other 
power  of  exciting  an  electric  current, 
than  that  which  it  exerts  mediately 
through  its  power  of  heating  the  thermo- 
pile. And  the  question  which,  after  the 
first  shock  of  novelty  passed  off,  has 
greatly  exercised  the  minds  of  Physicists, 
is  whether  the  mechanical  motion,  also, 
is  not  an  intermediate  effect  of  some  one 
of  the  previously  known  forms  of  radiant 
energy ; — that  which  first  suggests  itself 
being  the  action  of  Heat  upon  that  re- 
sidual vapor  of  which  it  is  impossible  to 
get  rid  entirely  by  any  means  at  present 
known. 

This  idea  very  early  occurred  to  some 
of  the  distinguished  Physicists  who*  took 
most  interest  in  the  experimenX&  first 
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communicated  by  Mr.  Crookes  to  the 
Royal  Society.  I  more  than  once  con- 
versed with  Wheatstone  on  the  subject ; 
and  he  expressed  a  very  strong  belief  that 
the  swinging  round  of  the  pith-bar  was 
due  to  the  disturbance  of  the  thermal 
equilibrium  in  the  residual  vapor,  dwell- 
ing very  strongly  upon  the  impossibility 
of  obtaining    a  perfect  vacuum,    since 

*  even  glass,'  he  said  very  emphatically, 

*  would  give  off  a  vapor,  if  all  other  vapor 
were  withdrawn.'  On  the  other  hand, 
two  of  the  most  distinguished  among 
British  mathematical  Physicists,  whose 
opinions  I  had  the  opportunity  of  learn- 
ing from  themselves,  were  disposed  to 
concur  with  Mr.  Crookes  in  regarding 
the  repulsion  of  the  heated  end  of  the 
pith-bar  as  an  immediate  effect  of  Radi- 
ant Energy ;  dwelling  especially  on  the 
fact,  that  the  repulsion  was  stronger  in 
proportion  to  the  completeness  of  the 
vacuum,  from  which  it  seemed  fair  to 
infer  that  it  would  be  most  strongly  man- 
ifested in  7{.fcrfect  vacuum  (if  such  could 
by  possibility  be  obtained),  in  conse- 
quence of  the  entire  removal  of  mechan- 
ical resistance  (save  the  friction  of  the 
pivot)  to  the  rotation  of  the  mill. 

Now,  since  our  belief  in  Newton's 
First  Law  of  Motion  has  no  other  experi- 
ential basis  than  the  fact,  that,  the  more 
completely  we  can  eliminate  friction  and 
the  resistance  of  the  air,  the  longer  is 
the  persistence  of  motion  in  a  body  once 
put  in  movement,  provided  that  no  op- 
posing force  be  brought  to  bear  upon  it, 
this  argument  for  the  directness  of  Radi- 
ant Repulsion  seemed  alike  valid  and 
cogent.  We  shall  presently  see,  however, 
that  it  proves  fallacious  when  brought  to 
an  experimental  test  of  greater  delicacy. 

The  doctrine  propounded  by  Mr. 
Crookes  was  first  explicitly  called  in 
question  in  a  communication  made  to 
the  Royal  Society  on  the  i8th  of  June, 
1874,  by  Professor  Osborne  Reynolds; 
who  maintained  that,  on  the  kinetic  the- 
ory of  gases  (which  represents  any  gase- 
ous substance  as  consisting  of  molecules 
constantly  in  motion  at  great  velocities), 
the  effect  on  the  torsion- balance  is  really 
due  to  alternate  evaporation  of  vapor 
from,  and  its  condensation  at,  the  sur- 
face of  the  pith  ;  evaporation  producing 
a  reactionary  force  equivalent  to  an  in- 
crease of  pressure  on  the  heated  surface, 
whilst  condensation   must   be   attended 


with  a  force  equivalent  to  a  diminution 
of  pressure  over  the  cooling  surface. 
Thus,  when  the  heat  radiated  from  the 
lamp  falls  on  the  pith,  its  temperature 
will  rise,  and  any  moisture  on  it  will  be- 
gin to  evaporate,  thus  generating  a  me- 
chanical force  which  will  drive  the  pith 
from  the  lamp.  Conversely,  when  a  piece 
of  ice  is  brought  near,  the  temperature 
of  the  pith  will  be  reduced,  causing  a 
condensation  of  vapor  which  will  cause 
the  pith  to  move  tatuards  the  ice.  "When 
the  two  arms  of  the  pith-bar  are  un- 
equally exposed  to  heat,  the  evaporation 
will  be  greatest  in  that  which  is  nearest 
the  lamp  ;  and  this  is  driven  away,  there- 
fore, until  the  force  on  the  other  arm  be- 
comes equal,  after  which  the  bar  will 
come  to  rest,  unless  the  momentum  it 
has  acquired  in  swinging  carries  it  fur- 
ther. 

i  In  a  subsequent  communication  (March 
23,  1876)  Professor  O.  Reynolds  applied 
a  similar  doctrine  to  the  continuous  rota- 
tion of  the  '  light-mill ;'  maintaining; 
from  theoretical  considerations,  the  ex- 
istence of  reactionary  forces,  or  'heat 
reactions,*  whenever  heat  is  communicat- 
ed from  a  surface  to  a  gas,  and  vice  7>ersd; 
and  showing  that  there  is  enough  resid- 
ual air  in  the  best  exhausted  globe  to 
enable  an  amount  of  force  to  be  thus 
developed,  which  is  sufficient  to  keep  up 
the  rotation  of  its  contained  mill.  This 
explanation  obviously  implies  the  exist- 
ence of  a  reactionary  force,  communicat- 
ed by  the  intervening  gas,  between  the 
discs  of  the  mill  and  the  enclosing  glass ; 
and  the  existence  of  such  a  reaction  was 
experimentally  proved  by  an  ingenious 
arrangement  first  devised  by  Dr.  Schus- 
ter and  subsequently  improved  on  by 
Mr.  Crookes.  A  Radiometer,  on  whose 
arms  a  magnet  is  fixed,  is  floated  in  a 
vessel  of  water,  round  which  four  can- 
dles are  fixed,  so  as  to  keep  the  mill  in 
rotation.  When  a  powerful  magnet  is 
brought  near  the  outside  of  the  globe, 
the  arms  immediately  stop;  but  at  the 
same  time  the  globe  begins  to  revolve 
slowly  in  the  opposite  direction,  and 
continues  to  do  so  as  long  as  the  candles 
burn,  and  the  arms  remain  fixed  by  the 
magnet.  When  the  magnet  is  removed, 
the  '  mill '  begins  to  rotate  in  its  original 
direction,  and  the  glass  envelope  quickly 
comes  to  rest. 

Now,  as  the  existence  of  a  reactionary 
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force,  which  seems  unmistakably  indi- 
cated by  this  experiment,  cannot  be  ac- 
counted for  on  the  supposition  that  the 

*  mill  *  is  driven  round  by  the  immediate 
mechanical  impulse  of  radiation,  whilst 
it  is  exactly  what  would  be  anticipated  if 
the  radiant  energy  acts  calorifically  on 
the  residual  gas,  a  very  strong  support  is 
obviously  afforded  to  the  latter  interpre- 
tation. And  hence,  although  Physicists 
may  differ  as  to  the  precise  manner  in 
which  the  unequal  heating  of  the  discs 
produces  the  movement,*  there  is  now,  I 
believe,  a  very  general  accordance  in  the 
conclusion  that  this  is  the  real  modus 
operandi  of  the  Radiant  Energy ;  so 
that,  instead  of  either  a  *  new  force,'  or  a 

*  new  mode  of  force,'  we  have  simply  a 
well-known  mode  of  force  acting  under 
peculiar  conditions. 

This  conclusion  derives  very  striking 
confirmation  from  two  of  Mr.  Crookes*s 
more  recent  experiments,  which  seem  to 
possess  a  crucial  value.  Having  still 
further  improved  his  *  Sprengel  pump,* 
he  has  been  able  to  carry  the  exhaustion 
of  his  globe  to  a  yet  greater  degree  than 
before,  so  that  its  internal  condition  more 
nearly  approaches  a  perfect  vacuum. 
Now,  while  the  rate  of  rotation  of  the 

*  mill '  at  first  increases  with  the  degree 
of  attenuation  of  the  gaseous  atmosphere 
in  which  it  moves,  and  ought,  on  Mr. 
Crookes's  original  principle,  to  go  on  in- 
creasing, it  is  found  to  attain  its  maxi- 
mum at  a  certain  degree  of  exhaustion, 
and,  when  the  exhaustion  is  carried 
beyond  that  degree,  to  undergo  a  re- 
tardation ;  and  this  can  scarcely  be  ac- 
counted for  in  any  other  way,  than  on 
the  supposition  that  the  mechanical  pow- 
er exerted  by  the  disturbance  of  thermal 
equilibrium  in  the  residual  gas,  then 
diminishes  at  a  more  rapid  rate  than  its 
mechanical  resistance  to  the  rotation  of 
the  discs.  Again,  it  has  been  found  that 
when  the  place  of  air  in  several  radiome- 
ters is  taken  by  different  ga§es  (as  oxy- 
gen, hydrogen,  carbonic  acid,  &c.),  and 
their  globes  are  all  exhausted  to  the 
same  degree,  as  tested  by  a  delicate  pres- 
sure-gauge, their  *  mills  '  rotate  at  differ- 
ent rates.  Now  this  is  exactly  what 
would  be  expected  on  the  kinetic  theory 
of  gases  ;  since  these  different  gases  have 

*  See  Mr.  Johnstone  Stoney,  in  Philosophic 
al Magazine,  April  1876. 


such  diverse  rates  of  molecular  movement, 
that  the  reactionary  forces  generated  by 
the  disturbance  of  thermal  equilibrium 
will  likewise  vary ;  whilst,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  seems  10  be  no  reason  what- 
ever why  the  rate  of  rotation  should  be 
affected  by  the  nature  of  the  residual  gas 
(its  elastic  force,  and  therefore  the  me- 
chanical resistance  it  exerts  remaining  the 
same),  if  the  repulsion  of  the  discs  is 
directly  produced  by  Radiant  Energy. 

Before  adverting  to  the  lessons  which 
this  remarkable  history  seems  to  me  to 
convey,   I   would   point   out    that    this 
change  of  interpretation  of  the  facts  dis- 
covered by  Mr.  Crookes,  does  not  in  the 
least  diminish  either  the  interest  of  the 
facts  themselves,  or  the  merit  of  his  dis- 
covery.    Nor  is  the  value  of  his  Radiom- 
eter in  any  degree  lowered  by  the  dem- 
onstration,   that   it    does    not   (as   Mr. 
Crookes  at  first  supposed)  afford  a  me- 
chanical measure  of  Radiant  Energy  un- 
der any  of  its  aspects.     What  (according 
to  present  views)  it  really  does  measure, 
is  the  amount  of  *  heat  reaction  '  produci- 
ble in  gaseous  atmospheres  of  different 
kinds  and  of  different  degrees  of  attenua- 
tion.   And  such   a  precise  method    of 
measurement  appears  more  likely  than 
any  other  mode  of  investigation,  to  fur- 
nish a  test  of  that  kinetic  theory  of  gases, 
the  recent  development  of  which  by  Pro- 
fessor Clerk-Maxwell    is    regarded    by 
competent  judges  as  constituting  (if  it 
should  receive  such  verification)  the  most 
important  advance  ever  made  in  Molec- 
ular  Physics.     Most  deservedly,    there- 
fore, did  Mr.  Crookes  receive  from  the 
Royal  Society  the  award  of  one  of  its 
chief  distinctions ;  and  I  would  not  be 
thought  for  one  moment  to  disparage  his 
merits  as  the  inventor  of  the  Radiometer, 
by  now  bringing  into  contrast  w^ith  the 
admirable  series  of  scientific  investiga- 
tions which   led   up  to  that  invention, 
what  I  cannot  but  regard  as  his  thor- 
oughly unscientific  course  in  relation  to 
another  doctrine  of  which  he  has  put 
himself  prominently  forward  as  the  cham- 
pion. 

In  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Science 
for  July  187 1,  there  appeared  a  paper  by 
Mr.  Crookes,  entitled  *  An  Experimental 
Investigation  of  a  New  Force  ;'  in  which 
he  not  only  gave  an  account  of  his  own 
experiences  with  Mr.  Home  and  other 
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Spiritualislic  *  mediums/  but  indulged  in 
very  unseemly  reflections  on  the  conduct 
of  *  scientific  men,*  whom  he  charges  with 
having  *  refused  to  institute  a  scientific 
investigation  into  the  existence  and  na- 
ture of  facts  asserted  by  many  competent 
and  credible  witnesses,  which  they  are 
freely  invited  to  examine  when  and 
where  they  please.*  The  principal  evi- 
dence adduced  by  Mr.  Crookes  for  the 
existence  of  this  *new  force*  was  the 
power  he  attributed  to  Mr.  Home  of  be- 
ing able  to  *  alter  the  weight  of  bodies  ;* 
the  chief  proof  of  which  was  Mr.  Home's 
depression  of  a  lever-board,  whose  far- 
ther end  was  attached  to  a  spring  bal- 
ance, by  laying  upon  it  near  its  fulcrum 
the  tips  of  the  fingers  of  both  his  hands  ; 
placing  a  small  hand-bell  under  one 
hand,  and  a  little  card  match-box  under 
the  other,  to  satisfy  the  bystanders  that 
he  was  not  himself  exerting  any  down- 
ward pressure.  Now  *  common  sense  * 
would  teach  that  if  the  end  of  a  board 
kept  up  by  a  spring  goes  down  when  a 
man's  hands  are  laid  upon  it,  however 
near  to  its  fulcrum,  its  going  down  is 
due  to  the  pressure  of  those  hands  ;  and 
the  onus  frobamii  obviously  lies  with 
those  who  affirm  that  it  is  not  so.  Noth- 
ing would  have  been  easier  than  for  Mr. 
Crookes,  on  the  one  hand,  to  have  care- 
fully watched  Mr.  Home,  to  have  pre- 
cisely imitated  his  whole  procedure,  and 
10  have  done  his  best  to  depress  the 
board  to  the  same  degree  by  his  own 
muscular  effort ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  have  devised  an  *  indicator  *  for  down- 
ward pressure  (on  the  principle  of  Fara- 
day's for  lateral  pressure),  by  which  it 
could  be  at  once  determined  whether 
Mr.  Home  could  depress  the  lever-board 
without  such  muscular  effort.  But  al- 
though Mr.  Crookes,  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 
has  never  published  any  proof  obtained 
from  either  of  these  test-experiments,  al- 
though explicitly  challenged  to  do  so,* 
he  leaves  on  record  the  claim  to  the  pos- 
session of  a  power  to  alter  the  weight  of 
bodies  which  he  originally  advanced  for 
Mr.  Home,  together  with  his  own  asser- 
tion of  the  existence  of  a  *  new  force,* 
and  his  charge  against  *  scientific  men* 
for  not  experimentally  investigating  it. 
Their  justification  for  abstaining  from 
such  an  investigation  was  the  utter  unre- 


liability of  the  evidence  adduced,  which 
consisted  simply  in  Mr.  Home's  asser- 
tion that  he  7vas  not  exerting  downward 
pressure,  and  in  Mr.  Crookes's  belief 
that  he  could  not  thus  have  produced  the 
effect;  but  having  previously  allowed 
himself  to  become  *  possessed  *  by  the 
spiritualistic  idea,  Mr.  Crookes  could  not 
see  this  fallacy,  accepted  Mr.  Home's  as- 
sertion as  a  scientific  fact,  and  scolded 

*  scientific  men '  for  their  incredulity ! 
And  yet,  while  asserting  that  they  were 

*  freely  invited  to  examine  [these  asserted 
facts]  when  and  where  they  please,'  Mr. 
Crookes  admitted  that  Mr.  Home's  pre- 
ternatural power  could  not  be  command- 
ed, that  he  was  '  subject  to  unaccounta- 
ble ebbs  and  flows  of  this  force/  and  that 
'  it  has  but  seldom  happened  that  a  result 
obtained  on  one  occasion  could  be  sub- 
sequently confirmed  and  tested  with  ap- 
paratus specially  contrived  for  the  pur- 
pose.* 

Now  this  is  precisely  what  has  hap-" 
pened  over  and  over  again  within  my 
own  and  others*  experience  of  these  pseu- 
do-scientific phenomena,  which  depend 
upon  the  instrumentality  of  a  Human 
personnel.  Thus  it  was  claimed  by  Mr. 
Lewis,  a  noted  Mesmerist  of  twenty-five 
years  ago,  that  he  could  not  only  draw 
his  somnambules  after  him  by  mesmeric 
traction,  but  could  raise  them  off  the 
ground  against  the  force  of  gravity. 

When  Mr.  L.  stood  on  a  chair  (say^  Dr. 
Gregory*),  and  tried  to  draw  Mr.  H.  withont 
contact,  from  the  ground,  he  gradually  rofe 
on  tiptoe,  making  the  most  violent  efforts  to 
rise,  till  he  was  fixed  bv  cataleptic  rigidity. 
Mr.  Lewis  said  that  had  he  been  still  more 
elevated  above  Mr.  H.,  he  could  have  raised 
him  from  the  floor  without  contact,  and  held 
him  thus  suspended  for  a  short  time,  while 
some  spectator  should  pass  his  hand  under 
the  feet.  Although  this  was  not  done  in  ny 
presence  (continues  Professor  Gregory),  jret 
the  attraction  upwards  was  so  strong  that  I  see 
no  reason  to  doubt  the  statement  made  to  me 
by  Mr.  Lewis  and  by  others  who  saw  it,  that 
this  experiment  has  been  successfully  per« 
formed. 

Yet  when  a  committee  of  Aberdeen 
Professors  subsequently  tested  Mr.  Lew- 
is's powers,  under  conditions  admitted 
by  himself  to  be  perfectly  fair,t  not  only 
did  he  entirely  fail  in  his  endeavor  to 
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control  the  actions  of  his  *  subjects  *  from 
a  distance,  but,  finding  himself  unable  to 
keep  either  of  them,  when  standing  side- 
ways against  a  wall  on  the  foot  nearest  to 
it,  in  the  erect  position,  he  explained  that 
he  had  never  claimed  any  other  power 
of  overcoming  the  force  of  gravity,  than 
that  which  he  exerted  in  causing  a  sub- 
ject lying  on  the  ground,  by  the  traction 
of  his  hand  above  him,  to  rise  and  stand 
upright.  This  is  the  Mr.  Lewis  whose 
pretensions  have  been  recently  endorsed 
by  Mr.  Alfred  R.  Wallace ;  a  gentleman 
for  whose  achievements  in  the  domain  of 
natural  science  I  have  the  same  respect 
as  I  have  for  those  of  Mr.  Crookes  in  the 
line  of  physical  research,  but  all  whose 
statements  on  this  subject  are  vitiated 
(like  those  of  Mr.  Crookes)  by  his  defi- 
cient knowledge  of  the  abnormalities  of 
human  nature,  by  his  want  of  due  dis- 
crimination between  y<7(r/x  and  inferences^ 
and  by  his  disability  to  perceive  how 
much  greater  should  be  the  cogency  of 
the  evidence  adduced  to  command  our 
belief  in  statements  of  a  most  extraordi- 
fiary  kind,  than  that  on  which  we  rest 
our  acceptance  of  the  ordinary  facts  of 
daily  life. 

Thus,  to  revert  to  the  cases  just  cited, 
the  fact  in  the  first  of  them  was  simply 
that  the  lever-board  went  down  when 
Mr.  Home's  hands  were  laid  upon  it ; 
and  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Crookes  and 
his  friends  was  quite  sufficient  to  justify 
others  in  accepting  it  as  such.  On  the 
other  hand,  Mr.  Crookes's  assertion  that 
the  lever-board  went  down  in  obedience 
to  some  other  force  than  that  of  Mr. 
Home's  muscular  pressure  was  not  a  fact, 
but  an  inference  drawn  by  Mr.  Crookes  ; 
and  this  inference  he  had  no  scientific 
right  to  draw,  until  he  had  assured  him- 
self by  every  conceivable  test  that  Mr. 
Home  did  not  and  could  not  so  depress 
it.  So,  again,  the  rising-up  of  Mr.  Lew- 
is's subject  from  the  prostrate  to  the 
erect  position,  under  Mr.  Lewis's  out- 
stretched hand,  was  a  fact  as  to  which 
Professor  Gregory's  testimony  may  be 
unquestioningly  accepted,  since  it  in- 
volves no  improbability  whatever;  but 
of  Mr.  Lewis's  power  to  lift  him  off  the 
ground  and  to  keep  him  suspended  in 
the  air,  we  obviously  require  a  much 
stronger  assurance  than  the  assertion 
made  to  Professor  Gregory  by  Mr.  Lewis 
and  by  others  who  saw  it.     And  those 


who  refused  to  accept  that  assertion  at 
the  time,  were  fully  justified  by  Mr.  Lew- 
is's explicit  disavowal  of  it  to  the  Aber- 
deen professors  a  few  months  after- 
wards. 

So,  again,  Mr.  Wallace's  recently  reit- 
erated affirmation  of  the  possession  of 
the  clairvoyant  power  by  Alexis,  Adolphe, 
and  other  somnambules,  is  merely  the 
believer's  inference  from  facts  which  no 
extraordinary  testimony  is  needed  to  es- 
tabish,  viz.,  that  they  read  books  or 
played  cards  with  their  eyes  bandaged, 
or  deciphered  words  in  closed  boxes  put 
into  their  hands.  But  the  sceptic's  *  com- 
mon sense '  inference  from  the  very  same 
facts  would  be  that,  in  the  first  case,  the 
eyes  of  the  supposed  clairvoyants  had 
not  been  effectually  blinded,  and,  in 
the  second,  that  they  had  either  taken 
a  sly  peep  into  the  boxes  (as  George 
Goble  was  detected  in  doing),  or  had 
guessed  the  word  by  *  fishing '  with  .the 
help  unconsciously  given  by  the  ques- 
tioner, as  I  saw  Alexis  and  Adolphe  do 
many  times.  And  that  this  latter  infer- 
ence is  the  true  one,  is  indicated,  on  the 
one  hand,  by  the  failure  of  one  performer 
after  another  under  adequate  test-c  ondi- 
tions  (as  in  the  cases  investigated  by  the 
French  Academy  of  Medicine  and  Sir 
John  Forbes,  and  in  many  besides),  and, 
on  the  other,  by  the  detection  of  the 
mode  in  which  the  cheat  was  practised. 
I  am  confident  that  Mr.  Wallace  cannot 
point  to  a  single  case  of  clairvoyance  thor- 
oughly investigated  by  a  sceptical  expert, 
which  has  survived  such  investigation. 
But  of  cases  which  satisfied  intelligent 
and  truthful  witnesses,  upon  whose  testi- 
mony we  should  rely  in  the  ordinary 
affairs  of  life,  and  who  were  yet  after- 
wards proved  to  have  been  completely 
taken  in,  there  are  enough  to  show  how 
little  such  testimony  is  worth  as  to  mat- 
ters requiring  special  qualifications  for 
their  thorough  investigation. 

Of  the  two  distinct  claims  set  up  by 
Mr.  Crookes,  therefore,  to  the  discovery 
of  a  new  agency  in  nature,  I  hold  the 
one  to  have  been  as  scientific  as  the 
other  was  unscientific.  The  fcuts  of  radi- 
ant repulsion  did  not  rest  upon  the  un- 
supported testimony  of  Mr.  Crookes  and 
his  friends ;  they  could  be  exhibited  to 
as  many  as  wished  to  see  them,  and  could 
be  verified  for  himself  by  every  one  who 
could  construct    the    apparatus.     And 
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while  his  inference  from  the  first  series  of 
those  facts  (ascertained  by  the  torsion- 
balance)  was  regarded  by  some  of  our 
most  eminent  Physicists  as  by  no  means 
improbable,  there  were  few,  if  any,  among 
those  who  saw  the  Radiometer  spin 
round  when  a  candle  was  brought  near 
it,  who  did  not  for  a  time  accept  his 
view.  In  assuming,  however,  that  there 
was  such  a  quantitative  relation  between 
Radiant  Repulsion  and  Light  as  justified 
the  use  of  his  Radiometer  as  a  Photome- 
ter, Mr.  Crookes  undoubtedly  went  be- 
yond what  his  facts  warranted ;  and  his 
claim  to  have  *  weighed  a  beam  of  light ' 
I  feel  sure  that  he  would  now  abandon. 
But  no  sooner  was  adequate  ground 
shown  for  calling  in  question  his  inter- 
jiretation  of  the  phenomena,  and  a  vera 
causa  found  in  an  agency  already  known, 
than  Mr.  Crookes  evinced  the  spirit  of 
the  true  philosopher  in  varying  his  exper- 
iments in  every  conceivable  mode,  so  as 
to  test  the  validity  of  his  original  inter- 
pretation. And  if  he  still  shows  some 
lingering  unwillingness  to  surrender  his 
position,  it  is  no  more  than  the  best  of 
us  would  probably  feel  under  the  like 
circumstances  in  regard  to  a  pet  hypoth- 
esis. 

Yet  at  the  very  time  that  Mr.  Crookes 
was  carr>'ing  out  this  beautiful  inquiry 
in  a  manner  and  spirit  worthy  of  all 
admiration,  he  gave  to  the  public,  in 
his  *  Notes  of  an  Inquiry  into  the  Phe- 
nomena called  Spiritual,'*  the  most  con- 
clusive evidence  that  his  mind  has  its 
unscientific  as  well  as  its  scientific  side ; 
so  that,  while  pursuing  with  rare  ability 
and  acuteness  a  delicate  Physical  inves- 
tigation in  which  nothing  is  taken  for 
granted  without  proof  satisfactory  to  oth- 
ers as  well  as  to  himself,  he  has  yet  allow- 
ed himself  to  become  so  completely  pos- 
sessed by  a  *  dominant  idea '  in  regard 
to  the  *  phenomena  called  Spiritual/  as 
to  accept  either  the  products  of  his 
own  imagination,  or  the  deceptions  prac- 
tised upon  him  by  others,  as  facts  that 
should  command  the  same  credence  as 
the  demonstrations  of  his  Radiometer. 
Of  '  The  Alteration  of  Weight  of  Bodies,* 
a  class  of  phenomena  capable  of  precise 
physical  determination,  Mr.  Crookes  sim- 
ply says  : — *  I  have  repeated  the  experi- 
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ments  already  described  in  this  journa], 
in  different  forms,  and  with  several  medi- 
ums.' But  why  does  he  not  tell  us  pre- 
cisely what  were  the  weights  so  altered, 
and  what  force  was  exerted  by  the  medi- 
um, as  determined  in  each  case  by  the 
precise  measurement  he  so  well  knows 
how  to  apply  ?  Of  his  yet  more  extraor- 
dinar}'  assertions,  the  following  are  sam- 
ples : — 

On  one  occasion  I  witnessed  a  chair,  with  a 
lady  sitting  on  it.  rise  several  inches  from  the 
ground.  On  another  occasion,  to  avoid  the 
suspicion  of  this  being  in  some  way  perform- 
ed by  herself,  the  lady  knelt  on  a  chair  in 
such  a  manner  that  its  four  feet  were  visible 
to  us.  It  then  rose  about  three  inches,  re- 
mained suspended  for  about  ten  seconds,  and 
then  slowly  descended.  At  another  time  two 
children,  on  separate  occasions,  rose  from  the 
floor  with  their  chairs,  in  full  daylight,  under 
(to  me)  most  satisfactof}*  conditions ;  for  I 
was  kneeling  and  keeping  close  watch  upon 
the  feet  of  the  chair,  and  obser\'ing  that  no 
one  might  touch  them. — On  three  separate 
occasions  I  have  seen  Mr.  Home  raised  com- 
pletely otf  the  floor  of  the  room,  once  sitting 
in  an  easy  chair,  once  kneeling  on  his  chair, 
and  once  standing  up. — ^There  are  at  least  a 
hundred  recorded  instances  of  Mr.  Home's  ris- 
ing from  the  ground,  in  the  presence  of  as 
many  separate  persons. 

A  beautifully  formed  small  hand  rose  up 
from  an  opening  in  a  dining-table,  and  gave 
me  a  flower  ;  it  appeared  and  then  disappear- 
ed three  times  at  intervals,  affording  me  ample 
opportunity  of  satisfying  myself  that  it  was 
as  real  in  appearance  as  my  own.  This  oc- 
curred in  the  light  in  my  own  room,  whilst  I 
was  holding  the  medium's  hands  and  feet. — I 
have  more  than  once  seen,  first  an  object 
move,  then  a  luminous  cloud  appear  to  form 
about  it,  and,  lastly,  the  cloud  condense  into 
shape  and  become  a  perfectly  formed  hand. — 
In  the  light  I  have  seen  a  luminous  cloud 
hover  over  a  heliotrope  on  a  side  table,  break 
a  sprig  off,  and  carr>'  the  sprig  to  a  lady  ;  and 
on  some  occasions  I  have  seen  a  similar  lumi- 
nous cloud  visibly  condense  to  the  form  oH  a 
hand,  and  carry  small  objects  about. — A  lumi- 
nous hand  came  down  from  the  upper  part  of 
the  room,  and,  after  hovering  near  mc  for  a 
few  seconds,  took  the  pencil  from  my  hand, 
rapidly  wrote  on  a  sheet  of  paper,  threw  the 
pencil  down,  and  then  rose  up  over  our  heads, 
gradually  fading  into  darkness. 

Whether,  since  the  exposure  of  Katie 
King  in  Boston,  U.S.,  the  exhibition  ia 
the  same  city  of  the  methods  by  which 
numerous '  spiritualistic '  tricks  have  been 
played,  the  publication  in  this  country  of 
the  affidavit  of  Mrs.  N.  Culver,  the  near 
relative  of  the  sisters  Fox,  as  to  the  mode 
in  which  these  originators  of  *  Spiritual- 
ism '  played  on  the  credulity  of  the  pub* 
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lie,  and  the  imitation  of  many  of  the  per- 
formances of  its  professors  by  Messrs. 
Maskelyne  and  Cooke,  Mr.  Crookes  has 
begun  to  question  whether  he  may  not 
have  been  rather  hasty  in  committing 
himself,  I  have  no  means  of  knowing; 
but  I  do  not  think  that  any  save  those 
who  have  themselves  yielded  to  the  same 
*  possession  *  will  entertain  any  doubt 
about  the  matter.  Any  one  who  reads 
the  account  of  the  New  England  witch 
epidemic  nearly  two  hundred  years  ago, 
will  find  that  able,  intelligent,  and  hon- 
est judges  and  juries,  under  the  influence 
of  a  theological  prepossession,  allowed 
themselves  to  be  *  sadly  deluded  and  de- 
ceived '  (as  they  themselves  afterwards 
found  out)  to  the  extent  of  hanging  some 
scores  of  innocent  people;  so  that  the 
curious  *  duality  '  of  Mr.  Crookes's  men- 
tal constitution  has  plenty  of  parallels 
in  past  time,  to  say  nothing  of  the  pres- 
ent. 


The  lesson  which  this  curious  contrast 
seems  to  me  most  strongly  to  enforce  ;s, 
that  of  the  importance  of  training  and 
disciplining  the  whole  mind  during  the 
period  of  its  development,  of  cultivating 
scientific  habits  of  thought  (by  which  I 
mean  nothing  more  than  strict  reasoning 
based  on  exact  observation)  in  regard  to 
every  subject,  and  of  not  allowing  our- 
selves to  become  *  possessed  '  by  any  ideas 
or  class  of  ideas  that  the  common  sense 
of  educated  mankind  pronounces  to  be 
irrational.  I  would  not  for  a  moment 
uphold  that  test  as  an  infallible  one. 
But  it  ought  to  be  sufficiently  regarded, 
to  make  us  question  the  conclusions 
which  depend  solely  upon  our  own  or 
others*  subjectivity ;  and  to  withhold  us 
from  affirming  the  existence  of  new 
Agencies  in  Nature,  until  she  has  been 
questioned  in  every  conceivable  way,  and 
every  other  possibility  has  been  exhaust- 
ed.— The  Nineteenth  Century, 
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Now  the  city  sleepeth. 

The  night  is  calm  and  sweet. 
The  dying  embers  rustle — 

There's  silence  in  the  street. 
Oh !  how  my  heart  feels  lonely 

As  the  chill  shadows  fall; 
But  the  spirits  softly  whisper, 
I  hear  their  voices  call : 

Loved  and  Lost !  they  sigh, 
And  grief  shall  never  die. 
Through  weary,  weary  Time 
Shall  sound  the  dismal  chime, 

Loved  and  Lost ! 


Now  sinks  the  failing  lamp — 

All  through  the  lagging  night, 
I  hear  the  tender  accents — 

I  see  a  figure  bright. 
Restore  the  golden  hours — 

Sweet  vision,  linger !  stay ! 
The  Spirit  softly  whispers. 
And  it  dissolves  away — 

Loved  and  Lost,  thy  sigh 
And  grief  shall  never  die. 
All  through  the  weary  time 
Hark  to  the  dismal  chime, 

Loved  and  Lost 
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So  pass  the  heavy  hours, 
I  chide  the  long  delay, 
And  the  night  so  chill  and  dark, 

I  wait  the  lingering  day. 
At  last,  the  blissful  summons, 

What  notes  my  heart  enthrall ; 
I'm  coming,  I  am  ready ! — 
I  hear  their  voices  call — 

Loved,  not  Lost !  they  cry, 
For  love  shall  never  die. 
And  so  through  endless  time, 
Shall  swell  the  joyful  chime, 

Loved,  not  I.x)st ! 

The  London  Graphic- 
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The  lessons  of  biography  are  many 
and  various.  It  has  all  the  attractions 
of  fable,  with  the  additional  advantage 
that  its  moral  is  worked  out  before  our 
eyes  with  that  solidity  of  experience 
which  is  more  telling  than  any  logical 
deduction.  The  struggles  which  end  in 
success  or  failure,  the  manner  in  which 
one  after  another  takes  or  ^misses  that 
tide  in  the  affairs  of  men  which  leads  to 
fortune,  the  effect  of  external  influences 
and  of  natural  temperament  upon  that 
serious  work  of  existence,  which  so  often 
puts  out  our  best  calculations,  should  be 
much  more  effectually  shown  in  the 
books  which  narrate  the  real  life  of  our 
predecessors  or  contemporaries,  than  in 
any  other  description  of  literature.  One 
of  the  greatest  charms  of  fiction  is  when 
it  supplies  this  picture  of  life,  or  rather 
of  living,  with  such  seriousness  and 
power  as  to  impress  the  reader  as  by  a 
real  record.  ]>ut  the  actual  chronicle 
itself,  when  simply  set  forth,  is  more  im- 
pressive still.  The  effect  produced, 
however,  is  seldom  in  accordance  with 
the  rigid  yet  easy  conclusions  of  the 
formal  moralist  in  whose  hands  the  vir- 
tues are  always  remunerative.  (loodness 
is  not  always  rewarded,  nor  patient  merit 
vindicated  from  the  spurns  of  the  un- 
worthy, in  those  disclosures  of  actual 
existence ;  nor  is  luck  dismissed  alto- 
gether, as  it  ought  to  be,  from  the  list 
of  those   agencies  which    procure    ad- 


*  Life  of  a  Scotch  Naturalist.  By  Samuel 
Smil'js,  author  of  'Self  Help.'  New  York  : 
Harper  &  Biothers. 


vancement.  At  the  same  time,  many  of 
those  delicate  compensations  of  poetry 
and  sentiment  which  we  are  apt  to  shake 
our  heads  at  as  imaginary,  do  actually 
come  in  to  counterbalance,  as  they  may, 
the  hard  sentences  of  fact.  The  life  that 
is  hardest  in  the  living  is  often  the  most 
delightful,  the  most  instructive,  to  pos- 
terity ;  and  all  the  pleasures  a  man  has 
enjoyed  sink  into  unimportance  before 
some  incident  which  probably  was  the 
most  painful  in  his  life — some  struggle 
which  leaves  traces  in  all  his  after-his- 
tory. Prosperity  is  a  delightful  thing 
in  itself,  and  few  real  men  and  women 
ever  weary  of  its  pleasant  conditions, 
though  sometimes  it  pleases  a  capricious 
fancy  to  imagine  this  impatience  m  some 
vaporous  young  head,  hero  or  heroine  of 
fantastic  fiction;  but  it  is  very  apt  to 
weary  the  reader,  to  whom  records  of 
well-being  are  monotonous.  Genius  it- 
self can  do  little  for  the  wealthy  and 
happy.  At  the  very  best  they  must  be 
threatened  with  trouble  or  suffering  be- 
fore we  can  take  any  particular  interest 
in  them ;  and  the  magician  who  could 
make  a  man's  struggles  against  the  sim- 
plest elements  of  misery,  want,  or  weak- 
ness, into  something  half  divine,  is  com- 
pelled to  dwell  lightly  and  with  brevity 
upon  the  reward  of  his  hero's  virtue  when 
attained.  The  record  of  the  conflict 
may  be  as  minute  as  he  pleases,  but  one 
line  is  enough  for  the  victory.  Paradise 
itself  is  dull  to  the  human  reader ;  and 
not  even  Dante  can  make  the  eternal 
shining  and  singing  of  the  blessed  any« 
thing  but  monotonous.    Had  Eve  been 
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superior  to  the  temptation  of  the  apple, 
what  would  have  become  of  poetry  and 
human  song  ? 

The  '  Life  of  a  Scotch  Naturalist  *  is 
full  of  this  visionary  compensation  which 
transforms  hardships  past  "  into  some- 
thing rich  and  strange.'*  It  is  of  neces- 
sity a  homely  and  simple  story ;  but  it 
takes  a  delicacy  and  purity  more  refined 
than  refinement  from  the  very  disadvan- 
tages of  its  subject.  It  is  a  record  of 
success  in  unsuccess — of  fame  unmingled 
with  any  sordid  advantage — of  work  ab- 
solutely disinterested  and  done  "  for 
nought,"  as  the  noblest  work  has  almost 
always  been  done.  To  attain  this  curi- 
ous conjunction  of  triumph  with  failure 
— a  reputation  which  is  perfect  in  being 
barren — is  rare  enough.  Of  the  few 
men  who  struggle  into  the  appreciation 
of  the  world  from  the  lower  classes  of 
society,  most  have  some  gleam  of  advan- 
tage one  way  or  another — a  gleam  bright 
enough  at  least  to  madden  and  ruin,  if 
not  to  elevate  them — and  are  hoisted  up, 
if  not  permanently,  at  least  for  one  giddy 
moment,  out  of  the  circumstances  in 
which  they  were  born,  almost  always  to 
their  moral  deterioration  and  injury  one 
way  or  another ;  or  else  they  fret  and 
chafe  at  their  humbleness,  and  kill  them- 
selves, and  ruin  all  that  is  finest  in  their 
nature,  by  fierce  and  painful  struggles 
for  this  dubious  good.  But  here  is  the 
life  of  a  man  in  whom  no  transformation 
whatever  has  been  wrought  in  externals 
by  his  mental  superiority,  and  who  has 
come  to  a  modest  perfection  of  fame 
without  adding  one  penny  to  his  weekly 
wages,  or  gaining  one  year  of  holiday  in 
his  laborious  life.  It  is  the  story  of  a 
poor  shoemaker,  who  is  a  famous  natural 
philosopher  without  ceasing  to  make 
shoes,  or  attaining  in  his  old  age  to  any 
seat  more  easy  than  that  of  the  familiar 
bench.  "  Here  I  am  still,"  is  the  legend 
in  the  end  of  the  little  book  inscribed 
under  the  portrait  of  the  homely,  cheer- 
ful old  man  in  his  apron,  with  his  ham- 
mer in  his  hand.  Fortunately,  since  that 
was  printed,  and  indeed  since  these  pages 
began  tQ  be  written,  public  honor  and 
recompense  has  all  at  once  come  to  the 
humble  hero ;  and  Lord  Beaconsfield 
has  never  done  anything  more  graceful 
or  seemly  than  the  act  by  which,  in  obe- 
dience, it  is  said,  to  the  personal  wish  of 
the   Queen,  he  has  secured  the  future 


comfort  of  the  veteran  naturalist  who  has 
so  long  been  "  Nature's  fool."  Even  in 
this  tardy  reward,  however,  it  is  curious 
to  trace  a  secondary  cause  more  imme- 
diately potent  than  the  first,  and  to  see, 
as  is  very  evident,  that  it  is  not  Thomas 
Edward's  great  qualities  in  the  first  place, 
his  enthusiasm  and  fine  insight,  and  the 
humble  yet  lofty  virtue  which  made  it 
possible  for  him  to  do  so  much  true  ser- 
vice to  science,  which  have  won  him  this 
recompense — but  rather  the  fact  that  his 
unpretending  yet  remarkable  figure  has 
caught  the  eye  of  a  man  of  letters,  whose 
special  studies  have  been  directed  this 
way.  He  would  have  been  no  less  re- 
markable, no  less  worthy  the  admiration 
of  his  age,  had  there  been  no  Mr.  Smiles 
to  find  him  out ;  but  in  that  case  he 
would  still  have  been  a  poor  old  cobbler 
at  Banff,  not  considered  worthy  by  the 
important  persons  of  that  burgh  to  be- 
long to  their  little  local  society,  unhon- 
ored  in  his  own  neighborhood,  and  un- 
known except  to  the  few  scientific  men 
who  have  picked  his  brains  and  got  the 
chief  advantage. of  his  toil.  For  three- 
score years  he  has  given  himself  with  a 
noble  rage,  of  which  only  the  finer  na- 
tures are  capable,  to  the  unrewarded  and 
little-known  investigations  into  the  won- 
ders of  nature  which  are  here  recorded, 
earning  from  his  humble  neighbors  the 
reputation  of  a  semi-madman,  and  giv- 
ing up  to  unremitting  toil  those  spare 
moments  which  even  a  poor  shoemaker 
may  enjoy.  But  nothing  came  of  it  till 
he  caught  the  eye  of  Mr.  Smiles.  Here 
is  some  consolation  to  professors  of  the 
art  of  literature,  which  itself  is  not  always 
so  much  honored  as  we  are  tempted  to 
think  it  deserves.  We  are  not  informed 
how  it  was  that  Edward  came  to  the 
knowledge  of  his  biographer :  but  this 
accident  has  done  more  for  him  than  all 
his  own  honorable  and  wonderful  exer- 
tions. That  he  will  be  saved  from  man- 
ual labor  for  the  rest  of  his  days  is  some- 
thing to  be  glad  of,  especially  as  the  mo- 
dest gift  comes  to  him  in  the  shape  of  a 
national  tribute,  which,  of  itself,  it  is  an 
honor  to  receive. 

Thomas  Edward  was  bom  on  Christ- 
mas-day 1 8 14,  and  therefore  is  now  sixty- 
two  years  old.  His  father  was  a  hand- 
loom  weaver,  temporarily  a  soldier  in  the 
Fifeshire  militia  during  that  short  period 
of  warlike  excitement  when  militiamen  had 
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to  be  employed  in  garrison  service.  The 
soldier's  baby  in  the  poor  barrack-room 
at  Gosport,  which  was  the  earliest  scene 
of  his  existence,  is  said  to  have  all  but 
leaped  out  of  his  mother's  arms  after  a  but- 
terfly which  came  in  at  the  open  window, 
at  the  early  age  of  four  months — a  story 
which,  like  the  other  records  of  his  child- 
hood, will  probably  strike  the  reader  as 
of  a  somewhat  fabulous  character,  such 
as  is  common  to  the  legends  of  a  prehis- 
toric age.  At  a  year  old  he  was  found 
to  have  passed  a  night — during  which 
the  villapje  of  Kettle  in  Fife,  where  his 
family  then  lived,  was  roused  to  search 
for  him — in  the  sty  with  a  furious  sow 
and  her  litter, — a  less  poetical  evidence 
of  his  love  for  nature  and  **  beasts." 
From  these  early  beginnings  of  the  pa- 
tient observation  which  is  so  important 
to  science,  the  urchin  went  on  until  he 
attained  the  maturity  of  six,  in  perpetual 
conflict  with  all  surrounding  him,  be- 
cause of  his  growing  infatuation  for 
"beasts."  Apart  from  the  fact  that  it 
is  a  great  strain  upon  our  credulity  to 
realise  that  all  this  is  told  of  a  child  un- 
der six,  the  anecdotes  of  this  childish 
period  are  extremely  amusing  and  well 
told.  He  filled  the  humble  home  of  his 
family  with  rats,  frogs,  tadpoles,  leeches, 
every  kind  of  creature  he  could  find  in 
the  inland  puddles  or  sea  "  dubs."  He 
was  whipped,  his  clothes  taken  away 
from  him,  every  penalty  invoked  upon 
his  head ;  but  nothing  frightened  the 
hardy  imp,  who,  when  no  other  gar- 
ments were  to  be  had,  went  out  in  "  a 
bit  of  an  old  petticoat"  to  pursue  his 
favorite  researches.  He  look  his  beasts 
to  school  with  him — with  what  conse- 
quences may  be  imagined — and  was  ex- 
pelled from  one  humble  place  of  instruc- 
tion after  another  on  this  ground.  Had 
he  been  double  the  age  described,  the 
story  would  have  been  more  harmoni- 
ous ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  believe  in  so 
many  adventures  at  so  very  early  an 
age ;  and  the  homely  surroundings, 
which  are  graphically  given — the  father 
coming  in  from  his  work,  the  mother 
glad  of  a  deputy  to  rock  the  cradle,  the 
tottering  old  granny  who,  clutching  him 
by  the  collar,  drags  the  small  truant  to 
school  —  are  somewhat  out  of  keeping 
with  the  solemn  scenes  in  the  schools 
themselves,  in  which  the  culprit  is  ad- 
dressed as  "  Master  Edward,"  a  very  un- 


likely form  of  speech  as  addressed  to  a 
poor  weaver's  child.  But  with  this  ex- 
ception the  story  is  told  with  cnga^ng 
simplicity;  and  when  the  poor  little 
urchin  gets  to  work  in  Grandholm  Mills, 
two  miles  from  Aberdeen,  to  which  place 
his  family  had  removed,  a  strain  of  gen- 
uine poetry  comes  into  the  narrative. 
The  factory  was  situated  in  a  beautiful 
valley,  sweet  with  woods  and  streams ; 
and,  apart  from  **  beasts"  and  their  never- 
failing  attraction,  the  loveliness  and 
freshness  of  nature  seized  upon  the  boy's 
heart — a  passion  never  quenched  but 
entirely  disinterested,  as  the  reader  will 
see  when  he  hears  at  what  a  price  its  en- 
joyments were  bought.  I-ittle  Edward 
seems  to  have  been  about  nine  when  he 
began  work  at  this  place,  along  with  his 
brother ;  and  their  working  day  was  of 
fourteen  hours'  length,  begun  and  ended 
by  a  two  miles'  walk.  "  The  boys  had 
to  be  up  about  four  in  the  morning,  after 
which  they  had  to  get  their  breakfast 
and  to  walk  two  miles  to  their  work. 
They  were  seldom  home  before  nine. 
It  was  delightful  in  summer,  but  dreary 
in  winter  when  they  went  and  came  in 
the  cold  dark  nights  and  mornings." 
How  their  little  frames  supported  such 
an  ordeal  does  not  seem  to  be  consid- 
ered ;  for  this  was  before  the  days  of 
ten-hours'  bills;  and  the  little  fellows 
earned  three  or  four  shillings  a  week 
each,  and  latterly  five  or  six  shillings- 
no  unimportant  addition  to  the  family 
finances.  It  is  with  no  bitterness,  how- 
ever, but  with  the  most  genial  and  ten- 
der recollection  as  of  the  halcyon  days 
of  existence,  that  Edward  himself  looked 
back  upon  this  period  of  his  life. 

"  People  may  say  of  factories  what  they 
please,"  he  writes,  •'but  I  liked  this  factory. 
It  was  a  happy  time  for  me  while  I  remained 
there.  It  was  situated  in  the  centre  of  a 
beautiful  valley,  almost  embowered  amonff 
tall  and  luxuriant  hedges  of  hawthorn,  with 
water-courses  and  shadowy  trees  between, 
and  large  woods  and  plantations  beyond.  It 
teemed  with  nature  and  natural  objects.  The 
woods  were  easy  of  access  during  our  meal- 
hours.  What  lots  of  nests  !  what  insects, 
wild  flowers,  and  plants,  the  like  of  which  I 
had  never  seen  before  !    .    .     . 

It  so  happened  that  for  a  month  or  two 
during  summer-time,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of 
water,  our  part  of  the  factory  worked  during 
the  night-time  and  the  other  during  the  daj- 
time,  week  and  week  about.  This  was  a 
glorious  time  for  me.  I  rejoiced  particularly 
in  the  night-work.    We  got  out  at  six  in  the 
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morning  ;  and  instead  of  going  directly  home, 
I  used  to  go  up  to  the  woods  of  Scotston  and 
Scotston  Moor,  scoured  the  country  round 
them,  and  then  returned  home  by  the  Auld 
Brig.  ...  I  would  reach  it  perhaps  by 
dinner-time,  instead  of  seven  in  the  morning, 
although  I  had  to  be  back  at  the  mill  again 
by  eight  o'clock  at  night.  .  .  .  Ah,  these 
were  happy  days  !  There  were  no  taws  to 
fear,  no  tyrannical  dominie  to  lay  them  on. 
True,  the  farm  people  did  halloo  at  me  at 
times,  but  I  generally  showed  them  a  clean 
pair  of  heels.  The  gamekeepers  also  some- 
times gave  me  chase,  but  I  managed  to  out- 
strip them  ;  and  although  no  nests  were  to  be 
got,  there  was  always  something  to  be  found 
or  seen.  In  winter-time  also,  when  the  canal 
was  frozen,  a  mile  of  it  lay  in  our  way  home, 
and  it  was  capital  fun  to  slide  along  going  to 
and  coming  from  our  work.  This  was  life, 
genuine  life,  for  the  young." 

Curiously  enough,  within  the  same 
generation  the  most  gifted  of  English 
poet-women,  Elizabeth  Barrett,  worked 
herself  into  a  passion  of  generous  song 
on  the  subject  of  factory  children.  The 
reader  will  remember  that  heartrending 
outcry  of  sympathy  and  indignation,  in 
which,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  there  lay, 
translated  into  vehement  poetic  language, 
and  transformed  by  impassioned  feeling, 
a  foundation  of  painful  truth.  Yet  this 
real  sketch  may  be  at  the  same  time  admit- 
ted as  a  pendant.  Here,  it  is  evident, 
was  a  factory  boy,  made  half  a  poet  by 
the  ardor  of  a  fresh,  unworn,  unwearied 
soul  in  free  contact  with  the  simple  ful- 
ness of  nature — as  open  to  the  delights 
of  the  skies  and  woods,  to  the  freshness 
of  the  sweet  air  and  dews,  to  all  the 
beauty  of  the  world,  as  the  poet  herself 
could  be — with  nothing  crushed  out  of 
him  by  his  labors,  though  these  were 
longer  and  harder  than  (we  should  have 
supposed)  young  flesh  and  blood  could 
bear.  "  This  was  life,  genuine  life,  for 
the  young!"  Plow  strange  is  the  con- 
trast between  the  real  and  the  ideal ! 
Had  Edward  been  a  little  gentleman 
making  liis  way  to  school,  happily  play- 
ing truant  now  and  then  among  the 
woods,  his  life  full  of  indulgences,  leis- 
ure, and  frolic,  could  his  boyhood  have 
been  more  delightful  to  him  ? — though  it 
is  inconceivable  to  us  how  the  child 
could  have  lived  through  it,  much  less 
enjoyed  it.  "  These  were  happy  days  ;" 
"  it  was  a  happy  time  for  me."  From 
four  in  the  morning  till  nine  at  night — 
with  cold,  darkness,  rain,  and  snovr  to 
counterbalance  those  glories  of  summer 


mornings,  which  intoxicated  the  little  soul 
with  joy.  How  different  is  the  picture 
of  fancy ! — 

"  It  is  good  when  it  happens,  say  the   chil- 
dren, 
That  we  die  before  our  time  !" 

The  little  Aberdonian  had  no  such 
notion  in  his  small  head,  all  agog  mth 
liveliest  curiosity,  interest  in  everything, 
overflowing  activity,  and  life.  There 
was  nothing  but  life  about  him,  stirring, 
whirring,  humming,  in  every  hedgerow, 
running  riot  in  the  crowded  woods,  which 
we  call  silent,  but  which  little  Tam  knew 
to  be  full  of  a  hundred  wild,  small  voices, 
calling  him  with  urgent,  harmonious 
clamor.  The  eyes  which  ought  to  have 
been  so  sleepy  danced  with  eagerness ; 
the  freshness  of  the  north-country  at- 
mosphere got  into  his  head  like  wine. 
One  remembers  still,  over  long  tracts  of 
years,  what  heavenly  intoxication  was  in 
those  mornings,  in  the  great,  wide,  silent 
yet  murmuring  world  of  sunshine,  in 
which  the  child  stood  alone,  a  wonder  to 
itself,  wondering  over  all  around,  moving 
about  in  this  world,  not  realised,  yet 
which  God  had  made  expressly,  that  very 
day,  for  its  delight  and  astonishment. 
But  then  the  child  one  wots  of  had  not 
fourteen  hours*  work  before  it,  until  the 
equally  miraculous  evening  should  suc- 
ceed that  miraculous  mom.  Thanks  to 
Thomas  Edward,  we  now  know  that  the 
fourteen  hours*  work  is,  after  all,  an  in- 
significant circumstance,  and  that  no 
young  prince  could  have  been  happier 
than  at  least  one  factory  boy. 

And  yet  a  more  ignorant  child  could 
scarcely  have  been  found.  He  could 
barely  read.  The  mysteries  of  gram- 
mar (as  is  specially  mentioned)  were  un- 
known to  him ;  and  it  seems  to  have 
surprised  his  friends  that  he  afterwards 
managed  to  express  himself  very  fairly, 
even  with  a  certain  old-fashioned  solem- 
nity of  diction,  without  ever  having 
learned,  like  Mrs.  Malaprop,  his  parts  of 
speech.  But  nature,  and  not  literature, 
was  his  book.  He  studied  not  the 
thoughts  of  men,  but  the  blameless  crea- 
tures in  their  hidden  life,  of  whom  we 
know  so  little.  With  a  never-failing  de- 
light and  sympathy  he  watched  the  ways 
of  those  dwellers  in  the  woods  and  fields, 
taking  them  into  his  heart,  happily  with 
the  fresh  enthusiasm  of  the  observer, 
rather  than  with  that  eagerness  for  pos- 
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session  which  betrays  boys  and  philoso- 
phers into  needless  cruelty.  In  after- 
life, no  doubt,  this  boy-philosopher  was 
seized  with  the  desire  to  make  collec- 
tions and  gather  specimens,  without 
which  no  man  can  be  scientific ;  but  the 
earliest  thirst  in  his  soul  was  for  know- 
ledge, rather  tlian  collections,  and 
throughout  all  his  life  he  was  an  observer 
of  life,  rather  than  a  dealer  in  death. 
The  happy  days,  however,  of  his  factory 
life  were  soon  over,  and  the  unschooled 
urchin,  with  his  head  full  of  so  much  ec- 
centric unsuspected  knowledge,  was  ap- 
prenticed at  eleven  to  a  drunken  shoe- 
maker, who  made  his  life  miserable. 
From  that  time  to  this  he  has  never  es- 
caped from  the  daily  exercise  of  his 
trade.  He  has  spent  as  much  time  as 
many  a  savant^  with  nothing  else  to  do, 
in  i)ure  yjursuit  of  science ;  discovered 
one  after  another  new  species ;  written, 
discussed,  classified ;  with  innumerable 
difficulties  he  has  worked  himself  into 
fame  as  a  naturalist,  attained  honorary 
distinctions,  and  been  mentioned  with 
flattering  phrases  in  scientific  works; 
but  all  the  time  has  never  got  free  from 
his  cobbler's  bench.  The  hours  of  his 
study  have  been  stolen  from  his  sleep  ; 
they  have  swallowed  up  every  other  kind 
of  pleasure  and  relaxation  ;  but  they  have 
never  interfered  with  his  trade,  and  that 
steady  daily  work  for  daily  bread  which 
is  the  condition  of  existence  to  a  labor- 
ing man.  Wc  do  not  remember  in  all 
the  records  of  struggling  intelligence  a 
more  touching  or  elevating  chapter.  It  is 
hard  u])on  the  man  that  all  his  efforts 
should  have  brought  hiin  so  little  advan- 
tage ;  but  it  confers  a  dignity  and  grace 
upon  the  story  which  no  worldly  success 
could  have  given.  And  never  was  there 
a  time  when  such  a  lesson  could  come 
with  more  true  potency  than  now,  when 
every  little  mental  gift  seems  to  fail  of 
its  efiV<t  if  it  does  not  hoist  its  possessor 
up  into  the  si)here  next  above  him,  and 
hel[)  him  to  rise  in  the  world.  Thomas 
Kdward  has  not  risen  in  the  world.  He 
is  a  ])oor  shoLMuaker,  as  he  always  was. 
He  has  made  no  mercenary  advantage 
out  of  the  gift  which  (iod  has  conferred 
upon  him.  We  repeat,  it  is  no  doubt 
hard  u[)on  the  man  for  whose  toils  there 
is  no  immediate  recompense  ;  but  such  a 
picture  (^f  disinterested  enthusiasm  is 
very  good  lor  the  world. 


It  cannot,  however,  be  denied  that 
our  hero  must  have  been  the  most  trouble- 
some boy  that  ever  perplexed  a  house- 
hold ;  and  that  when,  after  all  the  trou- 
bles of  his  youth,  he  settled  in  life  and 
married,  on  the  prudent  foundation  of 
an  income  of  nine  shillings  and  sixpence 
a-week,  he  must  have  been  a  somewhat  un- 
comfortable husband.  Here  is  an  ac- 
count of  the  way  in  which  he  pursued  his 
course  after  his  early  marriage  : — 

*'  As  he  did    not  cease  shoemaking^  nntil 
nine  at  night»  nearly  all  his  researches  were 
made  after  that  hour.     He  had  to  be  back  to 
his  work  in  the  morning  at  six.     His  wages 
were  so  small    that  he  could  not  afford   to 
abridge    his    working-hours.    On    returning 
home  from  his  work  at  night,  his  usual  course 
was  to  equip  himself  with  his  insect  boxes 
and  bottles,  his  botanical  book  and  his  gun  ; 
and  to  set  out  with  his  supper  in  his  hand  or 
stowed  away  in    his   pocket.     The    nearest 
spring  furnished   him   with   sufficient  drink. 
So  long  as  it  was  light  he  scoured  the  coun- 
tr>',  looking  for  moths  and  beetles,  or  plants, 
or  birds,  or  any  living  thing  that  came  in  his 
way.    When  it  became  so  dark  that  he  could 
no  longer  observe,  he  dropped  down  by  the 
side  of  a  bank  or  a  bush  or  a  tree,  whichever 
came  handiest,  and  there  he  dozed  or  slept 
until  the  light  returned.     Then  he  got  up  and 
again  began  his  observations,  which  he  con- 
tinued until  the  time  arrived  when  he  had  to 
return  to  liis  daily  labors.     .    .     .     Weather 
never    daunted   him.     When    it    rained,    he 
would  look  out  for  a  hole  in   a  bank,  and 
thrust    himself  into    it,   feet   foremost.     He 
kept  his  head  and  his  gun  out  watching  and 
waiting  for  any  casualties  that  might  happen. 
He  knew  of  two   such  holes,  both  in  sand- 
banks and  both  in  woods,  which  he  occasion- 
ally frequented.    They  were  foxes*  or  badgers' 
dens.     If  any  of  these  gentry  were    inside 
when  he  took  up  his  position,  they  did  not 
venture   to   disturb   him.     .     .     .     Numbers 
of  moths  came  dancing  about  him,  and  many 
of  them  he  secured  and  boxed,  sending  them 
to  their  long  sleep  with  a  little  drop  of  chloro- 
form.   When  it    rained  heavily,  he  drew  in 
his  head  and  his  gun  and  slept  until  the  first 
streaks  of  light   appeared   on   the   horizon ; 
and   then  he  came  out   of  his  hole  and  pro- 
ceeded with  his  operations." 

Had  Mrs.  Edward  objected  to  this 
vagrant  existence,  it  would  have  been 
very  comprehensible.  But  the  good 
wife,  on.  the  contrary,  was  his  aid  and 
steady  backer-up,  wild  as  his  enterprises 
were,  having  sense  enough  to  see  the 
difference  between  an  enthusiasm  of  this 
elevating  kind  and  the  vulgar  frenzies* 
which  do  good  to  no  one.  When  re- 
minded of  his  wanderings  at  night,  and 
asked  what  she  thought  of  them,  she  re- 
plied, "  Weel,  he  took  such  an  interest  in 
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beasts  that  I  didna  compleen.  Shoe- 
makers were  then  a  very  drucken  set,  but 
his  beasts  keepit  him  frae  them.  My 
man's  been  a  sober  man  all  his  life  ;  and 
he  never  negleckit  his  wark  :  sae  I  let 
him  be."  Even  by  times,  when  she  had 
earned  a  little  money  herself,  she  would 
buy  him  boxes  or  bottles  for  his  "  beasts," 
or  shot  for  his  gun,  with  tender  indulg- 
ence for  his  vagaries.  And  the  two 
homely  people  brought  up  a  family  of 
eleven  children,  in  independence  and 
virtue,  and  had  "  a  glass  of  wine  and  a 
piece  of  sweet-cake"  to  offer  to  a  friend, 
notwithstanding  that  Edward's  wages 
never  seem  to  have  reached  to  more  than 
fifteen  or  sixteen  shillings  a-week  all 
his  life.  This  seems  almost  as  great  a 
miracle,  though  of  a  different  kind,  as  the 
fact  that  he  had  himself  gathered  and  pre- 
pared the  wonderful  collection  which  he 
exhibited  in  Aberdeen — an  achievement 
which  the  Aberdeen  people  did  "  not 
believe  possible." 

This  Aberdeen  exhibition  is  the  point 
in  Edward's  life  at  which  the  highest 
dramatic  interest  is  reached.  The  fer- 
vor of  pursuit  which  led  him  forth  night 
after  night  with  his  old  rusty  gun  and 
his  wallets  to  undergo  all  kind  of  trials 
with  nature — cold,  storms,  drenchings  in- 
numerable— was  naturally  varied  at  times 
by  a  desire  not  only  to  win  some  fruit  of 
his  toil,  but  to  gain  some  advantages  for 
the  pursuit  which  engrossed  his  thoughts 
more  and  more,  though  he  felt  day  by 
day  the  difficulties  increasing  in  his  path. 
It  was  natural  that  he  should  wish  to  be 
in  a  position  to  devote  himself  to  the 
congenial  work  in  which  many  compe- 
tent authorities  had  by  this  time  assured 
him  he  was  capable  of  doing  good  ser- 
vice, and  to  get  at  the  means  of  arrang- 
ing his  discoveries,  books,  and  a  society 
which  would  understand  what  he  was 
doing.  To  enable  him  to  do  this,  no 
great  thing  was  necessary,  no  public  ben- 
efaction, but  only  some  little  appoint- 
ment, if  he  could  have  got  it,  less  exact- 
ing than  the  shoemaker's  bench.  "  If 
£4^  or  j£$o  a-year  could  be  obtained, 
that  would  be  glorious  !"  one  of  his  cor- 
respondents writes  :  and  when  one  thinks 
how  many  people  there  are  in  this  king- 
dom within  a  post  of  Banff  to  whom  fifty 
pounds  a-year  is  as  a  drop  of  water  in 
the  ocean,  and  who  no  doubt  would  have 
been  glad  to  give  it,  had  it  only  been 


usual  so  to  do  !  But  poor  Edward  had 
no  way  of  getting  this  "  glorious"  compe- 
tence. It  occurred  to  him  to  exhibit 
the  collection  he  had  made  at  Banff,  at 
the  fair ;  and  the  success  of  the  little  at- 
tempt encouraged  him  to  carry  his  riches 
to  Aberdeen  and  try  his  fortune  there. 
It  was,  however,  a  complete  failure.  No 
one  came  to  see  his  museum,  or  at  least 
so  few,  that  this  forlorn  hope,  instead  of 
helping  the  naturalist  up,  pushed  him 
down  into  the  dismal  abyss  of  debt  from 
which  hitherto  he  had  kept  free.  Debt 
is  the  last  of  horrors  to  a  respectable 
working  man,  and  with  reason  ;  for  it  is 
a  burden  from  which,  once  established 
on  his  shoulder,  he  can  rarely  get  free. 
Edward  was  in  despair.  Who  does  not 
remember  the  story  of  poor  Haydon  rav- 
ing in  the  solitude  of  his  empty  exhibi- 
tion-room over  his  great  melancholy  fail- 
ure of  a.picture,  and  seeing  the  crowds  go 
past  him  to  stare  at  the  miserable  little 
monstrosity  who  was  the  fashion  of  the 
moment  ?  Edward  had  no  Tom  Thumb 
to  drive  him  mad,  but  panic  and  despair 
had  driven  him  out  of  himself.  He  saw 
no  way  of  escape  ;  and  at  last  the  dread- 
ful thought  occurred  to  him  to  steal  away 
to  the  familiar  sea,  and  there  be  drowned 
as  it  were  accidentally,  leaving  no  stigma 
upon  his  good  name,  and  purchasing 
pity  for  his  children  with  his  life.  How 
this  melancholy  purpose  came  to  noth- 
ing is  as  characteristic  as  anything  in  the 
record : — 

**  From  the  time  of  his  leaving  the  shop  in 
Union  Street  until  about  four  hours  after,  his 
memory  remained  almost  a  complete  blank. 
Unlike  a  dream,  of  which  one  remembers 
some  confused  ideas,  this  blank  in  his  mental 
life  was  never  filled  up  ;  and  the  purpose  for 
which  he  wandered  along  the  sands  left  little 
further  impression  on  his  memory.  He  re- 
membered, however,  the  following  circum- 
stances : 

'*  He  had  thrown  off  his  hat,  coat,  and  waist- 
coat, before  rushing  into  the  sea,  when  a  flock 
of  sanderlings  lit  upon  the  sands  near  him. 
They  attracted  his  attention.  They  were  run- 
ning to  and  fro,  some  piping  their  low  shrill 
whistle,  whilst  others  were  probing  the  wet 
sand  with  their  bills  as  the  waves  receded. 
But  amongst  them  was  another  bird,  larger 
and  darker,  and  apparently  of  different  habit 
to  the  others.  Desirous  of  knowing  some- 
thing of  the  nature  of  this  bird,  he  approached 
the  sanderlings.  They  rose  and  flew  awav :  he 
followed  them.  They  lit  again,  and  again  he 
observed  the  birds  as  before.  Away  they 
went,  and  he  after  them.  At  length  he  was 
stopped  at  Don  mouth.     When  he  recovered 
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his  consciousness  he  was  watching  the  flock 
of  birds  flying  away  to  the  further  side  of  the 
river.  He  had  forgotten  all  his  miseries  in 
his  intense  love  of  nature.  His  ruling  pas- 
sion saved  him.  How  long  the  chase  lasted 
he  could  never  tell.  It  must  have  occupied 
him  more  than  an  hour.  He  found  himself 
divested  of  his  hat,  coat,  and  vest,  and  he 
went  back  to  look  for  them.  He  had  no 
further  desire  to  carry  out  the  purpose  for 
which  he  had  descended  to  the  sea.  His 
only  thought  was  about  the  strange  bird 
among  the  sandcrlings.    What  could  it  be  ?" 

This  curious  and  touching  triumph  of 
mental  habit  and  enthusiasm  over  the 
most  tragic  purpose  has  a  simplicity  of 
nature  and  truth  about  it  which  no  fic- 
tion could    venture  upon.     The    poor 
naturalist  thus  escaped  from  self-destruc- 
tion was  saved  from  his  difficulties  by  an 
expedient  only  less  terrible — the  sale  of 
his  collection.     He  got  twenty  pounds 
for  this  labor  of  years,  and  felt  as  if  the 
heart  was  being  rent  out  of  his  i)osom — 
yet  lived  to  make  another  and  sell  that 
too,  as  the  call  of  another  hard  necessity 
arose.     His  energy  never  forsook  him  ; 
and  perhaps  it  was  well  for  the  man  that 
he   was  thus  compelled   periodically  to 
begin  again,  and  never  lost  the  occupa- 
tion which  declining  strength  and  gath- 
ering years  did  not  make  less  dear  to 
him.     When   he  ceased   to   be  able  to 
roam  about  through  the  chill  freshness 
of  the  northerly  nights  with  his  gun  and 
his  paraphernalia  of  bags  and  bottles,  he 
took  to  collecting  the  treasures  cast  up 
by   the   sea  in   that  most   primitive  of 
dredging  apparatus,  the  stomachs  of  the 
fish  taken  along  the  coasts ;  and  in  this 
way  discovered  some  twenty  new  species 
of  sea-creatures,  some  of  whom  figured 
in  a  book  about  the  Sessile-eyed  Crustacea^ 
whatever  they  may  be.     Thus  he  toiled 
slowly  into  reputation,  into  correspond- 
ence with  other  inquirers,  and  publica- 
tions in  newspapers  ;  and  at  last  attained 
to  the  flattering  though  empty  honors  of 
a  Fellowship  of  the  Linna;an  Society. 
The  poor  shoemaker  has  now  been  for 
several  years  entitled  to  write  the  letters 
A.L.S.   after   his    name,   though    many 
greater  i)ersons  have  sighed  for  them  in 
vain.     IJut  this  did  not  put  a  penny  in 
his  pocket,  nor  smooth  one  stone  out  of 
his  daily  path.     His  success  was  perfect, 
without  alloy  of  interest  or  worldly  ad- 


vancement—a beautiful  fate,  but  a  bar 
ren  one.  Let  us  be  thankful  that  at  last 
he  has  got  the  modest  sustenance  his 
humility  makes  enough  for  him,  and  that 
unsought,  from  the  legitimate  national 
fountain  of  honor. 

We  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  one 
other  passage  from  Edward's  life  to  shoir 
how  much  more  charming  and  instructive 
is  the  observation  of  life  and  nature  in 
which  he  delighted,  than  those  classifica- 
tions and  anatomical  preparations  which 
make  science  hideous  to  the  unscientific 
mind.  The  narrative  is  his  own ;  and 
the  reader  will  perceive  that  the  untaught 
cobbler,  who  never  learnt  grammar,  to 
the  great  regret  of  his  patrons,  is  able  to 
express  himself  much  better  than  many 
people  who  have  studied  that  vanity,  and 
even  with  a  certain  florid  dignity  of  dic- 
tion very  characteristic  of  the  old-fash- 
ioned Scot. 

"  I  was  reclining  against  a  tree  one  night, 
listening  to  a  reptilian  choir — a  concert  of 
frogs.  It  was  delicious  to  hear  the  musicians 
endeavoring  to  excel  each  other  in  their 
strains,  and  to  exhibit  their  wonderful  vocal 
powers.  The  defect  of  the  concert  was  the 
want  of  time.  Each  individual  performer 
endeavored  to  get  as  much  above  the  con- 
cert-pitch as  possible.  It  was  a  most  beau- 
tiful night — for  there  are  beautiful  nights  as 
well  as  days  in  the  north — and  I  am  certain 
that  these  creatures  were  enjoying  its  beauty 
as  much  as  myself.  Presently  when  the 
whole  of  the  vocalists  had  reached  their  high- 
est notes,  they  became  hushed  in  an  instant. 
I  was  amazed  at  this,  and  began  to  wonder  at 
the  sudden  termination  of  the  concert.  But 
looking  about  I  perceived  a  brown  owl  drop 
down  with  the  silence  of  death  on  to  the  top 
of  a  low  dyke  close  by.  He  sat  there  for 
nearly  half  an  hour,  during  which  there  was 
pcriect  silence.  The  owl  himself  remained 
quite  motionless,  for  I  watched  him  all  the 
time.  Then  I  saw  the  [owl  give  a  hitch  and 
move  his  head  a  little  to  one  side.  He  in- 
stantly darted  down  amongst  the  grass  and 
rushes,  after  which  he  rose  with  something 
dangling  from  his  claws.  It  was  a  frog;  I 
saw  it  distinctly.  He  fiew  'up  to  a  tree  be- 
hind the  one  against  which  I  was  leaning. 
I  turned  round  a  little  and  looked  up  to  see 
how  the  owl  would  proceed  with  his  quarry, 
whether  he  would  tear  him  in  pieces  or  gob- 
ble him  up  whole.  In  this,  however,  I  was 
disappointed.  Although  I  moved  very  quiet- 
ly, the  quick  eye  or  ear  of  the  owl  detected 
me,  and  I  was  at  once  greeted  with  his 
hoolie-gool'Oo-oo^  as  loud  as  he  could  scream." 
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Chapter  X. 

While  Lady  Stanton  spread  the  news 
of  the  arrival  of  the  Musgrave  children 
among  the  upper  classes,  this  information 
was  given  to  the  lower,  an  equally,  or 
perhaps   even   more  important   item  in 
their  history,  by  an  authority  of  a  very 
different  kind,  to  whom,  indeed,  it  would 
have  been  bitter  to  think  that  she  was 
the  channel  of  communication  with  the 
lower  orders.     But  such  is  the  irony  of 
circumstances  that   it   was  Mrs.  Penni- 
thorne  who  prided  herself  upon  her  gen- 
tility, and   who   would  have  made  any 
sacrifice  rather  than  descend  to  a  sphere 
beneath  her,  who  conveyed  the  report, 
which  ran  through  the  village  like  wild- 
fire, and  which  spread  over  the  surround- 
ing country  as  rapidly  and  effectually  as 
if  it  had  been  made  known  by  beacons 
on  the  hill-tops.     The  village  was  more 
interested  in  the  news  than  any  other  cir- 
cle in  the  country  could  be,  partly  be- 
cause the  reigning  house  in  a  village  is 
its   standing  romance,  the  drama  most 
near  to  it,  and  most  exciting  when  there 
is  any  drama  at  all ;  and  partly  for  still 
more  impressive  personal  reasons.     The 
Castle  had  done  much  for  the  district 
in  this  way,  having  supplied  it  with  more 
exciting  food  in  the  way  of  story  and  in- 
cident than  any  other  great  house  in  the 
north  country.     There  had  been  a  long 
interval  of  monotony,  but   now   it   ap- 
peared to  all  concerned  that  the  more 
stirring  circle  of  affairs  was  about  to  be- 
gin again.     The   manner  in  which  the 
story  fully  reached  the  village  was  simple 
enough.      Mrs.     Pennithorne     had,    as 
might  have  been  expected,  failed  entirely 
with  Mary's  frock.     It  would  not "  come*' 
as   she  wanted  it  to  come,  let  her  do 
what  she  would  ;  and  when  all  her  own 
efforts  had  failed,  and  the  stuff  was  effect- 
ually spoiled,  soiled  and  crumpled,  and 
incapable  of  ever  looking  better  than 
secondhand  under  any  circumstances,  she 
called  in  the  doctor,  as  people  are  apt  to 
do  when  they  have  cobbled  at  themselves 
in  vain.     The  dress  doctor  in  Penning- 
hame  and  the  neighborhood,  the  rule  of 
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fashion,  the  grand  authority  for  every- 
thing in  the  way  of  chiffons^  was  a  cer- 
tain Miss  Price,  a  lively  little  old  woman, 
who  had  one  of  the  best  houses  in  the 
village,  where  she  let  lodgings  on  occa- 
sion, but  always  made  dresses.  She  had 
been  in  business  a  great  many  years,  and 
was  an  authority  both  up  and  down  the 
water.  It  was  not  agreeable  to  Miss 
Price  to  be  called  in  at  the  last  moment 
as  it  were,  to  heal  the  ailments  of  Mary's 
frock;  but  partly  because  it  was  the 
clergyman's  house,  and  partly  because 
of  the  gossip  which  was  always  involved 
she  obeyed  the  summons,  as  she  had 
done  on  many  previous  occasions.  And 
she  did  her  best,  as  Mrs.  Pennithorne 
had  done  her  worst,  upon  the  little  habil- 
iment. *^  Ladies  know  nothing  about 
such  things,"  the  little  dressmaker  said, 
pinning  and  unpinning  with  energetic 
care  and  rapidity.  And  the  Vicar's 
wife,  who  looked  on  helpless  but  admir- 
ing, accepted  the  condemnation  because 
of  the  flattery  involved ;  for  Mrs.  Pen 
was  elevated  over  Miss  Price  by  so  brief 
an  interval  that  this  accusation  was  a 
kind  of  acknowledgment  of  her  gentil- 
ity, and  did  her  good,  though  it  was  not 
meant  to  be  complimentary.  She  liked 
to  feel  that  hers  was  that  ladylike  use- 
lessness  which  is  only  appropriate  to  high 
position.  She  simpered  a  little^  and 
avowed  that  indeed  she  had  never  been 
brought  up  to  know  about  such  things ; 
and  while  Miss  Price  put  the  spoiled 
work  to  rights  the  Vicar's  wife  did  her 
best  to  entertain  the  beneficent  fairy  who 
was  bringing  the  chaos  into  order.  She 
did  not  blurt  out  suddenly  the  news  with 
which  she  was  overbrimming,  but  brought 
it  forth  cunningly  in  the  course  of  con* 
versation  in  the  most  agreeable  way. 

"  Have  you  any  news.  Miss  Price  V^ 
she  said ;  but  I  tell  the  Vicar  that  no- 
thing ever  happens  here.  The  people 
don't  even  die." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  ma'am.  There's 
two  within  the  last  three  months ;  but  to 
be  sure  they  were  long  past  threescore 
and  ten." 

**  That  is  what  I  say     It*s  so  health.}|r 
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at  Penninghame.  I^ok  at  the  old  Squire 
now,  how  hale  and  hearty  he  is — and 
after  all  he  has  come  through." 

"  Yes,  he  has  come  through  a  deal," 
said  Miss  Trice,  putting  her  pins  in  her 
mouth,  "  and  that's  too  true." 

"  Poor  old  man ;  and  still  more  and 
more  to  put  up  with.  Have  you  seen 
the  children,  Miss  Price .^  Oh  dear! 
didn't  you  know  ?  Perhaps  I  ought  not 
to  have  mentioned  it ;  but  people  can- 
not hide  up  children  as  they  hide  secrets. 
I  have  been  living  here  for  ten  years  and 
I  scarcely  know  the  rights  of  the  story 
about  John  Musgrave  yet." 

"Children!"  said  Miss  Price,  with  a 
start  which  shook  the  pins  out  of  her  fin- 
gers. "  To  be  sure — that  came  in  a  coach 
from  Pennington  with  a  play-acting  sort 
of  a  woman.  But  what  has  that  to  do 
with  Mr.  John  ?" 

The  dressmaker  dropped  Mary's  frock 
upon  her  knees  in  the  excitement  of  her 
feelings.  There  was  more  than  curiosity 
involved.  **  To  be  sure,"  she  said. 
*'  To  be  sure  !"  going  on  with  her  own 
thoughts,  "  where  should  they  come  but 
to  the  Castle  ?  and  who  should  have 
them  but  his  family  ?  'Lizabeth  Bampf- 
fylde  is  a  wronged  woman,  but  not 
even  me,  I  wouldn't  trust  the  children  to 
her.  His  children  !  though  they  would 
be  hers  too " 

"  What  do  you  mean.  Miss  Price  ?" 
said  Mrs.  Pen,  half  offended  ;  "  are  you 
going  out  of  your  senses  ?  I  tell  you 
something  about  the  Squire's  family  and 
you  get  into  a  way  about  it  as  if  it  could 
be  anything  to  you." 

Miss  Price  recovered  her  composure 
with  a  rapid  effort,  but  her  little  pale 
countenance  reddened. 

"  Nothing  10  me,  ma'am,"  she  said, 
with  what  she  felt  to  be  a  proper  pride. 
**  But  if  Mr.  John  has  children,  if  that  is 
what  you  mean,  they  had  a  mother  as  well 
as  a  father ;  and  there  was  a  time  when 
that  was  something  to  me." 

"  Oh  !"  cried  the  Vicar's  wife,  "  then 
you  knew  Mrs.  John  ;  tell  me  about  her. 
She  was  a  low  giri,  that  is  all  I  know." 

"  She  was  no  low  girl,  whoever  told 
you,"  cried  the  little  dressmaker.  "  She 
was  one  as  folks  were  fond  of,  as  fond  as 
if  she  had  been  a  princess.  She  was  no 
more  low  than — I  am  ;  she  was " 

'*  Oh,  I  did  not  mean  to  offend  you. 
Price.     Of  course  I  know  how  re- 


spectable you  are — ^but  not  the  equal  of 
the  Squire,  you  know,  or  of " 

Miss  Price  looked  at  the  womao  who 
had  spoiled  Mary's  frock.  There  she 
stood,  limp,  and  faded,  and  genteel,  with 
no  capacity  in  her  fingers  and  not  much 
in  her  head,  with  a  smile  of  conscious  su- 
periority yet  condescension.  Miss  Price 
was  not  her  equal.  *'  Good  Lord  !  as  if 
I  would  be  that  useless,"  she  said  to  her- 
self, "  for  all  the  money  in  the  world  !  or 
to  be  as  grand  as  the  Queen !"  But 
though  she  was  at  once  exasperated  and 
contemptuous)  politeness  and  policy  at 
once  forbade  her  to  say  anything.  She 
would  not  "  set  up  her  face  to  a  lady/' 
even  when  so  very  unimpressive  as  Mrs. 
Pennithorne ;  and  it  did  not  become  the 
dressmaker  in  the  village  to  be  openly 
scornful  of  the  Vicar's  wife.  She  saved 
herself  by  taking  up  again  with  energy 
and  devotion  the  scattered  pins  and  the 
miserable  little  spoiled  bodice  of  Mary's 
frock. 

'*  I  am  glad  you  know  about  this  girl," 
said  Mrs.  Pen,  satisfied  to  have  subdued 
her  opponent,  '*  for  I  want  so  much  to 
hear  about  her.  One  cannot  get  much 
information  from  a  gentleman.  Miss  Price. 
They  tell  you,  oh  yes,  she  was  a  pretty 
creature !  as  if  that  is  all  you  cared  to 
know." 

'*  It's  what  tells  most  with  the  gentle- 
men, ma'am,"  said  Miss  Pricej  recover^ 
ing  her  composure.  "  Yes,  that  she  was. 
I've  looked  at  her  many  a  time  and  said 
just  the  same  to  myself.  *  Well,  you  are 
a  pretty  creature ! '  I  don't  wonder  if 
their  heads  get  turned  when  they  are  as 
pretty  as  that,  though  it  isn't  only  the 
pretty  ones  that  get  their  heads  turned. 
The  girls  that  I've  had  through  my 
hands !  and  not  one  in  ten  that  went 
through  with  the  business  and  kept  it  up 
as  it  ought  to  be  kept  up." 

'*  Was  Mrs.  John  Musgrave  in  the  busi- 
ness ?  Was  she  in  your  hands  ?  I  de- 
clare !  Did  he  marry  her  from  your 
house  ?'* 

**  She  was  come  of  wild  folks,"  said 
Miss  Price;  ''there  was  gipsy  blood  in 
them.  They  had  a  little  bit  of  a  sheep 
farm  up  among  the  hills  in  their  best 
days,  and  a  lone  house,  where  there  wasn't 
a  stranger  to  be  seen  twice  in  a  year. 
'Lizabeth  Bampffylde,  that's  her  mother, 
comes  about  the  village  still.  I  can't  tdl 
you  what  she  does,  she  sells  her  eggs  and 
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chickens,  and  maybe  she  does  tell  for- 
tunes. I  won't  say.  She  never  told  me 
mine.  I  took  a  fancy  to  the  lass,  and  I 
said,  *  Bring  her  to  me.  Vll  take  her. 
I'll  train  her  a  bit.'  Oh,  how  little  we 
know  !  If  I  had  but  let  her  bide  on  the 
fells ! — but  what  a  pretty  one  she  was. 
Such  eyes  as  she  had,  and  a  skin  that 
wasn't  to  say  dark — it  was  brown,  but  so 
clear  !  like  the  water  when  the  sun  is  in 
it." 

"  You  seem  to  think  a  great  deal  of 
people  being  pretty." 

"  So  I  do,  ma'am,  more  than  I  ought. 
A  woman  should  have  more  sense.  I'm 
near  as  easy  led  away  as  the  gentlemen. 
But  there's  different  kinds  of  beauty,  and 
that  is  what  f/i^y  more  see  as  want  it 
most.  There's  pretty  faces  that  I  can't 
abide.  They  seem  to  give  me  a  turn. 
Now  that's  where  the  men  fails,"  said  the 
ittle  dressmaker ;  "  all's  one  to  them, 
good  or  bad,  they  never  see  any  differ- 
ence. Lily  was  never  one  of  the  bad 
ones,  poor  dear.  Lily  ?  yes,  that  was  the 
young  woman ;  but  she's  not  such  a 
young  woman,  not  a  girl  now.  She'll  be 
thirty-seven  or  eight,  close  upon  that,  if 
she's  living  this  day." 

**  She  is  not  living — she  died  five  years 
ago  ;  and  Miss  Musgrave  won't  believe 
me  that  she  ought  to  go  into  black  for 
her,"  said  Mrs.  Pennithorne. 

"Ah!"  said  Miss  Price  with  a  sharp 
cry.  She  dropped  her  work  at  her  feet 
with  an  indifference  to  it  which  deeply 
aggrieved  Mrs.  Pennithorne.  The  [an- 
nouncement took  her  altogether  by  sur- 
prise, and  went  to  her  heart.  **  Dead  ! 
oh  my  poor  Lily,  my  poor  Lily !  Was  I 
thinking  ill  o'  thee.'*  Dead!' and  so 
many  left — and  her  in  her  prime  !"  Sud- 
den sobs  stopped  the  good  little  woman's 
speech  with  which  she  struggled  as  she 
went  on,  making  a  brave  effort  to  recover 
herself  as  she  picked  up  the  little  dress. 
"  I  beg  your  pardon,  ma'am,  but  it  was 
so  sudden  ;  it  took  me  unprepared.  Oh, 
ma'am,  that's  the  worst  of  it  when  you 
have  to  do  with  girls.  Few  of  them  go 
through  with  the  business,  though  it 
would  be  best  for  them  ;  they  turn  every 
one  to  her  own  way  ;  that's  scripture,  but 
I  mean  it.  They  marry,  and  they  think 
themselves  so  grand  with  their  children, 
and  it  kills  'em.  Oh,  if  I  had  but  left 
her  on  the  fells !  or  if  she  had  stuck  by 
the  business  like  me  !" 


"  I  did  not  think  you  took  so  much 
interest  in  her,"  said  Mrs.  Pen,  feeling 
guilty.  "  If  I  had  known  you  cared,  I 
would  have  been  more  careful  what  I 
said.  But  nobody  seemed  to  think  much 
of  A^r.  It  is  always  the  Musgraves  the 
Vicar  speaks  of." 

"  The  Vicar  thought  of  nothing  but 
Miss  Mary,"  said  Miss  Price  hastily ; 
then  she  corrected  herself.  "  I  mean  of 
womanfolk,"  she  said  ;  "  the  Musgraves, 
ma'am,  as  you  say,  that  was  all  he  thought 
of.  And  that's  always  the  way  as  far  as 
I  can  judge.  The  gentry  thinks  of  their 
own  side,  and  we  that  are  but  small  folks, 
we  thinks  of  ours;  it's  natural.  Miss 
Musgrave  was  not  much  to  me.  I  never 
made  her  but  one  thing,  and  that  was  a 
cotton,  a  common  morning  frock ;  she 
was  too  grand  to  have  her  things  made  by 
the  likes  of  me  ;  but  Lily,  she  sat  by  my 
side  and  sewed  at  the  same  seam.  And 
she's  dead !  the  bonniest  lass  on  all  the 
water,  as  the  village  folks  say." 

"  You  don't  talk  like  the  village  folks, 
Miss  Price." 

"  No.  I'm  from  the  south,  as  they  call 
it — except  when  a  word  creeps  in  now 
and  again  through  being  so  long  here. 
It's  all  pinned  and  straight,  ma'am,  now. 
It  was  done  almost  before  I  heard  the 
news — and  I'm  glad  of  it,  for  my  eye- 
sight goes  when  I  begins  to  cry.  I  don't 
think  you  can  go  wrong  now,"  said  Miss 
Price  with  a  sigh,  knowing  the  powers  of 
her  patroness  in  that  direction.  "  It's  as 
well  as  I  can  make  it — pinned,  and  bast- 
ed, and  straight  before  your  hand.  No, 
thank  you  kindly,  nothing  for  me.  I'm 
that  put  out  that  the  best  thing  I  can  do 
is  to  get  home." 

**  But  dear  me.  Miss  Price,  as  she  is 
not  even  a  relation  !" 

"  A  relation,  what's  that  ?  A  girl  that 
you've  brought  up  is  more  than  a  rela- 
tion," cried  the  dressmaker,  forgetting  her 
manners.  And  she  made  up  her  patterns 
tremulously  in  a  little  bundle,  and  hur- 
ried out  with  the  briefest  leavetaking, 
which  was  not  civil,  Mrs.  Pennithorne  said 
indignantly.  But  Miss  Price,  in  her  way, 
was  as  important  as  the  Vicar's  wife  her- 
self, being  alone  in  her  profession,  and 
enjoying  a  monopoly.  It  is  possible  to 
be  rude  when  you  are  a  monopolist,  with- 
out damage  to  your  trade ;  but  this,  to 
do  her  justice,  was  not  the  motive  which 
actuated  the  little  dressmaker,  who,  in 
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her  nature,  was  anxiously  polite  and  in- 
disposed to  offend   any  one ;   but  the 
news  she  had  heard  was  too  much  for  all 
her  little  decorums.     She  made  a  long 
round  out  of  her  way  to  pass  by  the  Cas- 
tle, though  she  could  scarcely  tell  why 
she  did  so — for  it  was  not  the  children 
that  were  most  in  her  mind.     Indeed  she 
scarcely  remembered  them  at  all,  in  her 
excitement  of  pain  and  hot  grief  which 
took  the  shape  of  a  kind  of  fiery  resent- 
ment against  life  and  nature.     Children  ! 
what  was  the  good  of  the  children — help- 
less things  that  took  a  woman's  life,  and 
made  even  the  rest  of  death  bitter  to 
her.  wringing  her  heart  with  misery  to 
leave  them  after  costing  her  her  life. 
She  was  an  old  maid  not  by  accident,  but 
by  nature ;  and  what  were  a  couple  of 
miserable  little  children  in  exchange  for 
the  life  of  Lily  }     But  when,  not  expect- 
ing to  see  them,  not  thinking  of  them 
save  in  this  bitter  way.  Miss  Price  saw 
the  two  children  at  the  door  of  the  hall, 
another  quick  springing   sensation  rose 
suddenly  in  her  hasty  soul.     She  went 
slowly  past,  gazing  at  them,  trying  to  say 
to  herself  that  she  hated  the  sight  of 
them,  Lily*s  slayers  !     But  her  kind  heart 
was  too  much[.for  her  quick  temper,  and 
as  soon  as  they  were  out  of  sight  the  lit- 
tle dressmaker  sat  down  by  the  wayside 
and  cried,  sobbing  like  a  child.     Little 
dreadful  creatures  who  had  worn  their 
mother  to  death,  and  killed  her  in  her 
prime  !     Poor  little  forlorn  orphans  with- 
out a  mother  !     She  did  not  know  which 
feeling  was  the  warmest  and  strongest. 
But  she  reached  home  so  shaken  between 
the  two  emotions,  that  her  present  assist- 
ant who  filled  the  place  to  which  Miss 
Price  had  hoped  to  train  Lily,  and  who 
was  a  good  girl  with  no  nonsense  in  her 
head,  fully  intending  to  go  through  with 
the  business,  was  frightened  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  her  principal,  who  stumbled 
into  the  little  parlor  all  garlanded  with 
paper  patterns,  with  tremulous  step  and 
blanched  cheeks,  as  if  she  had  seen  a 
ghost. 

"  Something's  to  do  !"  cried  the  girl. 

Miss  Price  made  no  immediate  reply, 
but  sank  into  a  chair  to  get  her  breath. 

"  Oh,  nothing  ;  nothing  you  know  of," 
she  said  at  last,  *'  nothing  that  need  trou- 
ble you  ;*'  and  then  after  a  pause,  **  noth- 
ing that  will  warn  you  even,  not  one  of 
you,  silly  things.     You'd  all  do  just  the 


same  to-morrow,  though  it  was  to  cost 
you  your  lives." 

**  I'll  run  and  get  you  a  cup  of  tea," 
said  Sarah,  which  showed  her  to  be  a 
young  woman  of  sense.  Where  lives  the 
woman  to  whom  this  cordial,  promptly 
and  as  it  were  accidentally  administered, 
does  not  do  good  ?  Miss  Price  gradual- 
ly recovered  herself  as  she  sipped  the 
fragrant  tea,  and  told  her  story  with  many 
sighs  and  lamentations,  yet  not  without 
a  certain  melancholy  pleasure. 

"  If  girls  would  only  think,"  she  said ; 
"  if  they  would  take  a  warning ;  but  ne'er 
a  one  of  you  will  do  that.  You  think 
it's  grand  to  marry  a  gentleman  ;  but  it 
would  be  far  better  to  go  through  with 
the  business  like  I've  done,  far  better ! 
though  you'll  never  think  so." 

Sarah  was   respectfully   sympathetic; 
she  shook  her  head  with  a  look  of  awe 
and  melancholy  acquiescence ;  but  never- 
theless she  did  not  think  so.     She  was 
only  twenty,  and  thirty-seven  was  a  good 
age.    To  marry  a  gentleman,  even  at  the 
risk  of  dying  at  thirty-seven  like  Lily, 
was  better  than  living  till  sixty  like  Miss 
Price  ;  but  she  did  not  say  so.     She  ac- 
quiesced, and  even  cried  over  rhe  lost 
Lily,  whom  she  had  never  seen,  with  the 
easy  emotion  of  a  girl.     She  herself  meant 
sincerely  to  go  through  with  the  busi- 
ness;  but  anyhow  Sarah  was  as  much 
excited  by  the  news  as  heart  could  de- 
sire.    Miss  Price  was  very  determined 
that  it  should  not  be  talked  of,  that  the 
story  should  not  be  spread  in  the  village. 
"  Don't  let  them  say  again  it  came  from 
us,"  she  said ;  but  however  that  might 
be,  before  the  next  morning  it  had  spread 
through  the  parish,  and  beyond  the  par- 
ish.    Such  things  get  into  the  atmos- 
phere.   What  can  conceal  a  secret  7    It 
is  the  one  thing  certain  to  be  found  out, 
and  which  everyone  is  bound  to  know. 
There  was  nothing  else  talked  about  in 
the  cottages  or  when  neighbors  met,  for 
some  days.    The  men  tsJked  of  it  over 
their  beer,  even,  in  the  public  houses. 
*  She  were  a  bonnie  lass,"  the  elder  ones 
said  ;  and  all  the  girls  in  the  district  felt 
that  they  individually  might  have  been 
Lily,  and  felt  sad  for  her.    The  children 
(who  could  not  be  hid)  were  followed  by 
eager  looks  of  curiosity  when  they  ap- 
peared, and  the  resemblance  of  Lilias  to 
her  mother  was  too  remarkable  not  to 
strike  ever}*one  who  had  known  her ;  and 
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the  entire  story  which  had  excited  the 
district  so  deeply  in  its  time,  and  which 
with  its  mixture  of  all  the  sentiments 
which  are  most  interesting  to  humanity, 
was  almost  as  exciting  still  as  ever,  was 
retold,  a  hundred  times  over,  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  younger  generation.  In  these 
lower  regions,  as  was  natural,  the  interest 
all  centred  in  the  beautiful  girl,  who, 
tho!igh  "  come  of  wild  folk,"  and  not 
even  an  appropriate  bride  for  a  well-to-do 
hopeful  of  the  village,  had  "  the  offer  of" 
two  gentlemen,  one  the  young  lord,  and 
the  other  the  young  squire.  Had  such  for- 
tune ever  come  before  to  a  lass  from  the 
fells  ?  How  she  had  been  courted  !  not 
as  the  village  lovers  wooed  with  a  sense 
of  equality,  at  least,  if  not  perhaps  some- 
thing more ;  but  John  Musgrave  and 
young  Lord  Stanton  had  thought  nobody 
in  the  world  like  her.  And  the  young 
lord,  poor  fellow  !  had  even  broken  his 
word  for  her,  a  sin  which  was  but  a  glory 
the  more  to  Lily  in  the  eyes  of  the  vil- 
lage critics — however  bitterly  it  might 
have  been  condemned  had  his  forsaken 
bride  been  a  village  maiden  too.  That 
this  rivalry  should  have  gone  the  length 
of  blood,  all  for  Lily's  sweet  looks,  was  a 
thing  the  middle-aged  narrators  shook 
their  heads  over  with  many  a  moral, 
"  You  see  what  the  like  of  that  comes  to, 
lasses,"  they  said.  But  the  lasses  only 
put  their  heads  closer,  and  felt  their 
hearts  beat  higher.  To  be  fought  for,  to 
be  died  for  !  It  was  terrible,  no  doubt, 
but  glorious.  Such  things  never  happen 
nowadays,' they  said  tojhemselves  with  a 
sigh. 

And  the  news  did  not  stop  down  be- 
low in  the  plain,  but  mounted  with  the 
winds  and  the  clouds,  and  reached  lone 
places  in  the  fells,  where  it  raised  a  wild- 
er excitement  still — at  least  in  one  un- 
subdued and  fiery  soul. 

Chapter  XI. 

"  You  must  not  cry,  Nello ;  for  one 
thing  yuu  are  too  big  to  cry ;  or  if  you 
are  not  too  big  you  are  too  old.  You 
are  eight—  past !  and  then  the  old  gen- 
tleman down  stairs  is  such  a  funny,  fun- 
ny old  man,  that  he  will  eat  us,  Nello,  if 
we  make  a  noise." 

*'  I  don't  believe  you,"  said  the  little 
boy,  whom  England  had  much  improved 
in  strength.     **  Old  men  do  not  eat  chil- 


dren," but  he  drew  back  a  little,  and 
stopped  crying  all  the  same. 

"  We  do  not  know  no-ting  about  old 
men  in  England,"  said  Lilias — the  //;  was 
still  a  difficulty  to  her ;  and  they  both 
pronounced  their  rs  in  a  way  which  was 
unfamiliar  to  English  ears,  though  the 
letter  exists  and  retains  its  natural  sound 
in  the  north  country.  "  They  are  very 
very  strange  ;  they  sit  in  a  chair  all  day, 
like  the  wild  beasts.  I  go  to  the  door 
and  peep  in.  He  has  no  cap  on  his  head 
like  Don  Pep(^,  but  a  bare  place  here, 
where  the  cap  should  be,  and  white  hair. 
And  he  never  moves  nor  speaks.  Some- 
times I  think  he  will  be  cut  out  of  wood  ; 
and  then  all  at  once  he  rises  up,  and  me, 
I  run  away." 

"  Are  you  not  afraid,  Lilias  .^  I  should 
be  frightened,"  said  the  little  boy,  look- 
ing at  her  with  large  wondering  eyes. 

**  That  is  because  you  are  only  six,  but 
I  am  twelve,  and  one  is  never  frightened 
after  twelve.  I  run  away,  and  it  makes 
me  beat  and  thump  here,"  Lilias  put  her 
hand  to  her  heart  to  indicate  the  place, 
'"  and  I  like  it." 

"  Yes,"  said  the  little  brother,  "  when 
you  run  it  makes  that  beat ;  but  I  do  not 
like  it." 

"  Ah,  you  are  a  baby,"  said  Lilias. 
She  stood  with  her  dark  hair  shaken 
back,  and  her  eyes  shining,  an  image  of 
lively  daring.  Nothing  could  be  more 
unlike  than  these  two  children.  The 
boy  had  all  the  features  of  his  race,  blue 
eyes,  fair  hair,  with  a  touch  of  gold  in  it, 
a  fair  complexion,  browned  and  reddened 
indeed,  with  his  long  journey  and  the 
warm  sun  he  had  been  used  to,  but  al- 
ready changing  into  the  pink  and  white 
of  English  childhood.  But  there  were 
none  of  the  Musgrave  features  in  Lilias. 
Her  dark  eyes,  dancing  with  life  and  en- 
ergy, her  warm  color,  clear  brown  with 
an  underlying  rose  tint,  and  a  downy 
bloomy  surface  which  softened  every 
outline,  and  her  crisp,  yet  shining  dark 
hair,  all  belonged,  not  only  to  a  different 
species,  but  to  a  different  type  of  race. 
'The  Musgraves  were  robust  and  strong, 
but  their  strength  was  not  of  this  buoyant 
kind.  The  cloud  of  anxiety  which  haid 
been  about  her  on  her  first  appearance, 
that  mystery  of  doubt  with  which  a  little 
human  creature  regards  the  strange  and 
novel,  in  whatever  form,  not  knowing  if 
harm  or  good  may  be  coming,  had  float- 
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ed  away,  and  Lilias  had  already  taken 
back  her  natural  character.  She  was  at 
home  in  the  house,  every  room  of  it, 
though  she  knew  that  she  was  hidden 
and  thrust  into  comers,  on  account  of 
"  the  old  gentleman  down  stairs."  This 
did  not  depress  or  trouble  her, 'but  felt 
like  a  joke,  a  mystification  and  masquer- 
ading such  as  is  dear  to  childhood.  She 
threw  herself  into  the  spirit  of  it  with  en- 
joyment, instead  of  brooding  over  it  with 
melancholy  consciousness,  which  was 
what  Mary,  forgetting  childhood,  as  all 
grown  people  do,  had  feared. 

The  children  were  in  the  hall,  which 
had  now  grown  so  familiar  to  them  that 
they  could  not  understand  how  they  had 
ever  feared  it.     It  was  one  of  those  ex- 
ceptional days  which  occur  now  and  then 
in  the  winter  before  the  turn  of  the  year. 
The  whole  world  was  full  of  sunshine. 
There  was  not  a  cloud  in  the  sky,  and 
the  great  green  hill  in  front  of  them  rose 
up  in  dazzling  clearness  of  relief,  like  a 
visible  way  of  ascent  into  heaven.     There 
was  not  a  breath  stirring ;  the  trees  with- 
out a  leaf  upon  them,  pointed  themselves 
against  the  blue  of  the  sky,  and  the  green 
of  the  hill,  in  minute  perfection  of  branch 
and  twig,  like  a  photograph.     The  lake 
was  as  still  and  as  blue   as   the  sky — 
everything  lay  in  the  sunshine  charmed 
and  stilled,  hanging  motionless  as  it  were 
between  earth  and  heaven.     The  sense 
that  it  was  mid-winter,  the  natural  sea- 
son of  storms,  seemed  to  have  got  into 
the    air,  which  wondered  over  its  own 
stillness,  and  into  the  skies,  which  ex- 
celled themselves  in  lightness  and  soft 
blueness,  snatching  this  moment  of  de- 
light with  a  fearful  joy.     Earth  took  that 
moment  of  ecstasy  as  one  who  was  well 
aware  that  she  could  not  answer  for  the 
morrow.     The  great  doorway  of  the  hall 
stood  open  wide ;  it  was  after  mid-day, 
and  the  sun  streamed  in,  having  got  to 
the  west  so  much  earlier  than  in  summer. 
I-.ilias  and  her  little  brother,  children  of 
the  sun,  were  planted  in  the  midst  of  it, 
enjoying  it  with  unconscious  exhilaration. 
Martuccia  sat  in  the  open  doorway, 
basking  in  it,  knitting  ;  a  tranquil,  almost 
motionless   figure,  with  that  faculty  of 
re])ose  which  is  no  doubt  awarded  to 
nurses  in  compensation  for  the  endless 
calls  upon  their  activity.     She  had  put  a 
little  tartan  shawl — congenial  garment — 
upon  her  fine  shoulders,  and  M'ith  her  sil- 


ver pins  and  glowing  black  hair  all  whit- 
ened by  the  sunshine,  sat  perfectly  mo- 
tionless except  for  the  little  rustle  of  her 
hands  and  click  of  her  knitting  needles. 
It  seemed  immaterial  whether  it  might 
be  years  or  moments  that  the  robust  and 
comely  watcher  should  hold  that  peace- 
ful guardian  pose.     She  was  paying  no 
attention  to  the  children,  yet  the  lightest 
appeal,  a  querulous  exclamation,  a  long- 
er pause  than  usual,  anything  or  nothing 
would  have  brought  her  to  her  nurse- 
lings.    It  was  the  repose  of  the  mother, 
who  sees  everything,  and  feels  everything 
even  when  she  does  not  see :  and  '^the 
additional  security  which  her  presence 
brought  to  them,  though  she  sat  apart 
and  had  nothing  to  do  with  their  talk  or 
their  play,  the  strong  support  of  the  back- 
ground which  she  made,  it  would  be  hard 
to  tell  in  words.    They  had  beeir  playing 
in   the  spacious  place  all  lighted  and 
warmed  through  and  through  with  sun- 
shine.    Miss  Musgrave  had  not  yet  made 
her  appearance ;  either  she  had  less  time 
to  spend  in  her  favorite  resort,  or  the  fact 
that  it  had  been  appropriated  to  the  chil- 
dren, as  specially  suitable  in  its  size  and 
separateness  for    their  enjoyment,  had 
made  her  relinquish  its  use.     The  great 
bay  window  in  the  recess  gave  back  a  re- 
flected light  from  the  shining  of  the  lake, 
which  added  a  colder  tone  to  the  prevail- 
ing brightness ;  and  in  the  old  fireplace 
there  burned   a  smouldering  fire,   half 
coals  half  wood.     Every  feature  of  the 
place  had  grown  familiar  to  the  two  little 
things  who  were  once  so  alarmed  by  its 
dark  corners — so  familiar  that  they  could 
not  understand  how  they  had  ever  been 
afraid.     The   kind   old   spacious  silent 
hall  sheltered  them  with  a  large  passive 
protection  not  unlike  that  of  Martuccia 
herself. 

But  the  afternoon  languor^  had  stolen 
upon  the  boy  and  girl,  notwithstanding 
the  brightness.  They  had  come  to  a 
pause  in  their  round  of  amusement,  and 
though  half-tired,  were  yet  looking  about 
with  all  their  quick  senses  for  some  new 
delight.  A  little  scufHe,  a  little  quarrel 
and  crying  fit  on  Nello's  part,  which  had 
been  put  a  stop  to  by  the  warning  of  Lil- 
ias already  recorded,  had  left  them  free 
for  a  new  start,  but  not  with  the  old 
plays,  which  were  worn  out  for  the  mo- 
ment. They  made  an  unconscious 
pause,  and  looked  about  them  to  find- 
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some  novelty ; '  and  both  pounced  upon 
one  at  the  same  moment  with  a  burst  of 
sudden  and  unlooked  for  rapture.  A 
great  broad  sheet  of  something  white  lay 
stretched  out  on  Mary's  table,  in  com- 
pany  with  an  open  color-box  and  brushes 
— a  sight  too  tempting  to  be  resisted  by 
any  child,  especially  after  the  exhaustion 
of  a  long  day's  play.  It  was  wonderful 
that  they  had  overlooked  it  so  long. 
They  caught  sight  of  it  simultaneously 
now,  and  the  result  was  a  sudden  rush 
of  eager  curiosity.  The  boy  got  first  to 
the  goal ;  perhaps  he  had  been  by  a  sec- 
ond of  time  the  first  to  start.  He  grasped 
one  side  of  the  white  sheet  with  his  hot 
little  hand,  and  climbing  into  the  chatr 
which  stood  before  it,  threw  himself  upon 
the  new  wonder.  "  It  is  Mary's,"  said 
Lilias,  making  a  feeble  effort  to  hold  him 
back ;  but  her  own  curiosity  was  much 
stronger  than  her  sense  of  duty  to  Mary, 
who  allowed  them  to  see  everything  and 
share  everything  she  had.  They  both 
leant  on  the  table  breathless,  the  myste- 
rious whiteness  cracking  beneath  their 
hands.  It  was  a  sheet  of  dazzling  white 
vellum,  ornamented  with  what  they 
considered  beautiful  pictures,  a  puzzling 
yet  a  tempting  sight  to  the  children.  It 
was  nothing  less  than  a  genealogical  tree, 
their  own  pedigree,  which  Miss  Musgrave, 
skilled  in  such  works,  was  preparing  for 
her  father,  ornamented  with  emblazoned 
coats  of  arms,  some  of  them  unfinished 
and  inviting  completion  with  a  seductive 
force  which  made  the  children's  hearts 
beat. 

*'  What  is  it  ?"  said  Nello,  in  a  tone  of 
awe. 

**  I  know,"  cried  Lilias,  confidently ; 
**  it  is  a  copy.  You  have  had  no  education, 
you  don't  know  what  a  copy  is  :  but  me, 
I  have  done  them,  though  never  any  so 
pretty  as  this.  Mary  is  a  grown  up  lady, 
old,  not  like  us ;  it  must  be  Mary's. copy. 
You  should  not  touch  it,  you  are  too  lit- 
tle." 

*'  I  will  try,"  cried  Nello,  with  his  eyes 
upon  the  brushes.  Already  he  had  rub- 
bed against  something  not  yet  dry,  and 
had  smudged  the  color  to  the  horror  of 
his  sister.  He  had  both  his  elbows  upon 
it  and  the  greater  part  of  his  small  per- 
son. 

"Oh  what  have  you  done,  you  naughty 
boy  !"  cried  Lilias  ;  "  you  cannot  do  it. 
Let  me!" 


"  Yes,  I  will  do  it,  I  will  do  it !"  cried 
Nello,  seizing  the  crackling  vellum  and 
dashing  at  it  with  a  brush  full  of  color. 

Lilias  had  to  stand  and  look  on,  sorest 
of  miseries,  while  her  little  brother  per- 
formed badly  what  she  felt  she  could 
have  done  well.  She  stood  impatient, 
with  a  faint  moaning.  "  Let  me  do  it 
Let  me  do  it !" 

There  was  a  large  shield  in  the  centre, 
upon  which  the  canton,  the  cherished 
augmentation,  the  chief  ornament  of  the 
Musgrave  arms,  was  slightly  drawn. 
Gules  on  a  shield  argent,  it  ought  to  have 
been — Nello  made  a  blurred  dash  of 
bright  blue,  surrounded  by  a  sea  of  red. 
**  How  it  is  pretty !"  he  cried,  in  his  half- 
foreign  speech,  with  a  crow  of  triumph. 
Color  upon  color !  and  such  colbr !  the 
sight  would  have  driven  Mr.  Musgrave 
wild. 

Lilias  uttered  a  cry  of  horror,  which 
changed  immediately  after  into  one  of 
triumph.  She  had  seen  something  else 
— a  copy  of  the  first  in  plain  paper,  lurk- 
ing behind  the  vellum,  and  dashed  at  it, 
nearly  upsetting  Nello.  "  Now  I  have 
one  too,"  she  cried,  darting  with  her 
prize  to  the  table  in  the  recess.  The  ex- 
citement of  emulation  had  seized  her. 
She  spread  it  out  upon  the  table  and 
smoothed  and  caressed  it  with  nervous 
fingers.  This  last  was  a  copy  of  the 
family  tree,  which  Miss  Musgrave  was 
making  for  herself.  She  had  a  kind  of 
contempt  for  these  family  honors,  which 
was  in  its  way  a  proof  of  her  reverence 
for  them.  "  What  is  the  use  of  it  ?  does 
it  do  one  good  to  have  one's  name  there  ?" 
she  had  even  ventured  to  say  to  her  fa- 
ther ;  but  all  the  same  it  had  distressed 
Mary  to  know  that  the  names  of  the  chil- 
dren, the  last  representatives  of  the  race, 
were  not  there,  and  this  was  why  she  had 
taken  the  trouble  ;to  make  out  a  copy. 
Naturally  this  was  all  quite  unintelligible 
to  little  Lilias,  who  saw  only  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  page  an  escutcheon  void  of 
all  color,  a  little  white  space  which  might 
be  made,  she  thought,  to  resemble  the 
others  with  great  advantage  to  the  whole. 
That  this  came  opposite  to  the  name  of 
John  Musgrave  was  nothing  to  the  child, 
but  the  sight  of  it  as  she  spread  out  the 
paper  filled  her  with  that  enthusiasm  of 
doing  which  pushes  the  mind  into  crea- 
tive frenzy  and  makes  the  frame  tingle. 
It  went  to  her  head  and  made  her  trem* 
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ble  with  eagerness.  She  rushed  to  the 
other  table  and  seized  from  under  Nel- 
lo's  elbow  a  brush,  which  she  filled  full 
of  fine  broad  vermilion,  a  color  about 
which  there  could  be  no  mistake,  and 
rusning  back  again  applied  it  to  the  pa- 
per, filling  the  vacant  shield  with  strong 
decided  gules,  safe  from  any  accident. 
The  outline  was  not  very  firm,  and  there 
were  overflowings  and  runs  of  color  out- 
side, but  at  all  events  the  hue  was  unde- 
niable. She  was  standing  looking  at  it 
with  a  satisfied  yet  agitated  mind,  with 
the  brush  still  in  her  hand,  when  her 
elbow  was  grasped  by  some  one  behind 
and  a  hand  laid  on  her  shoulder.  In  the 
start  she  gave,  the  child's  arm  made  a 
nervous  jerk  of  the  brush  over  the  paper, 
and  ran  a  tremulous  line  of  red  over 
some  half-dozen  of  the  kindred  names. 
"  Mary  I"  she  cried,  with  a  sudden  per- 
ception of  wrong  doing.  But  Lilias  did 
not  weep  or  excuse  herself.  She  got 
quite  pale,  with  a  red  spot  on  each  cheek', 
and  stood,  not  even  dropping  the  brush, 
looking  up  at  her  judge,  with  the  corners 
of  her  mouth  suddenly  turned  down- 
wards, and  a  gleam  of  awakened  under- 
standing in  her  alarmed  eyes. 

**  Lilias !  I  thought  I  could  trust 
you  ;  what  have  you  been  doing  .^"  cried 
Mary.  "  And  Nello  .^"  she  added,  look- 
ing round  with  dismay  at  the  more  im- 
portant work.  Nello  had  already  been 
roused  to  that  instinctive  sense  of  harm 
which  comes  with  the  arrival  of  an  ag- 
grieved person.  But  he  did  not  face  his 
victim  as  Lilias  did.  He  threw  down  his 
streaming  pencil  on  the  vellum,  got  down 
from  his  chair  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye, 
and  fled  to  take  shelter  w^ith  Martuccia, 
who,  ever  ready  to  defend,  and  yet  un- 
aware who  was  wrong,  put  an  arm  round 
him  at  once  and  faced  Miss  Musgrave 
with  prompt  defiance. 

**  Oh,  Mary  !"  cried  Lilias,  trembling, 
**  Nello  did  not  mean  it.  He  is  so  little. 
Nello  did  not  know." 

Mary  was  not  so  angelically  sweet  as 
to  be  indifferent  to  the  damage  done,  but 
she  had  not  the  freedom  of  reproof  which 
peoi)le  exercise  with  children  familiar  to 
them.  The  little  meddlers  were  still 
stran^rors.  So  she  restrained  herself  and 
said  nothing.  She  went  to  the  parch- 
ment, leaving  the  other,  which  was  hope- 
less, and  began  to  sponge  off  the  still  wet 
color.     Nello  kept  in  his  refuge  regard- 


ing her  from  afar,  ready  to  bolt  behind 
Martuccia  if  she  made  any  hostile  ad- 
vances and  hide  himself  in  his  nurse's 
skirt.  But  Lilias  followed  Miss  Musgrave 
closely  as  her  shadow.  She  watched  the 
sponging  with  the  gravest  anxious  atten- 
tion. She  kept  herself  close  against 
Mary*s  dress,  touching  it,  and  put  herself 
in  Mary's  way,  and  interposed  her  wist- 
ful face,  now  quite  pale  and  troubledi  be- 
tween the  vellum  and  Mary's  eyes.  At 
last  her  aunt  said,  perhaps  somewhat 
peevishly,  "What  do  you  want,  child? 
You  have  done  harm  enough  for  one 
morning.    Pray  go  out  of  my  way." 

"  Have  we  done  much  harm  ?**  said 
Lilias,  with  strained  and  anxious  eyes. 

"  Yes,  you  have  spoiled  my  week's  work, 
you  mischievous  children,"  said  Mary, 
melting  a  little.  "  I  shall  have  to  do  it 
over  again.  I  did  not  expect  this,  Lilias. 
from  you." 

*'  It  was  very,  very  bad  of  me,"  said 
the  child,  with  perfect  seriousness,  her 
eyes  slowly  filling ;  "  but  Nello  is  such  a 
little  fellow — ^he  did  not  know " 

"  Then  why  did  you  do  it,  Lilias  ?'• 

The  child  looked  up  searchingly  into 
her  face.  "  I  think  it  must  have  been 
the  devil,"  she  said,  with  portentous  grar- 
ity,  drawing  a  heavy  sigh. 

An  impulse  of  laughter  came  to  Miss 
Musgrave  in  the  midst  of  her  annoyance ; 
but  partly  she  restrained  it  for  high  mor- 
al reasons,  and  partly  she  was  still  too 
much  annoyed  to  'give  way  to  laughter. 
"  What  do  you  know  about — the  devil  ?" 
she  said.  "  I  think  it  was  your  own  lit- 
tle mischievous  hands,  and  your  curios- 
ity." 

"  Oh,  I  know  a  great  deal  about  him. 
Mr.  Pennithome  told  us  on  Sunday ;  and 
Martuccia  must  be  of  the  same  religion 
as  Mr.  Pen,  for  she  worships  him  too," 
said  Lilias,  aware  of  the  advantages  of 
digression  when  things  were  so  serioas 
as  they  were  now. 

*'  Worships  him,  Lilias  !  You  musi 
not  use  such  words." 

"  They  are  always  thinking  of  him,  and 
they  say  he  does  everything.  They  are 
very,  very  afraid  of  him,"  said  Lilias  seri- 
ously, '*  and  so  am  I — he  can  do  what- 
ever he  pleases ;  but  I  cannot  think  he 
is  as  strong  as  God.*' 

'*  And  it  was  he  who  made  yon  spoil 
my  papers ?" 

'*Oh,    Mary,    not    Nello  —  only  mc 
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Nello  IS  such  a  little  fellow,  he  did  not 
mean  it — he  did  not  know  what  he  was 
doing " 

"  And  did  you  ?" 

Lilias  pressed  very  close  against  her 
aunt's  side.  Her  heart  was  beating 
loudly  in  her  brave  little  bosom.  Her 
sense  of  crime  had  not  been  lightened  by 
the  postponement  of  the  punishment 
which  must,  she  thought,  be  coming. 
But  it  was  not  in  her  to  fear  as  her  brother 
had  done.  She  took  a  furtive  hold  of 
Mary's  gown.  No  hope  of  any  forgive- 
ness was  in  her  serious  soul ;  but  to 
whom  could  she  cling  in  earth  and 
heaven  but  just  to  this  inflictor  of  stern 
justice  ?  She  kept  her  eyes  fixed  on 
Mary's  face,  that  she  might  see  the  fear- 
ful doom  which  was  coming — that  would 
always  be  a  help  in  bearing  it — and  kept 
close  to  her,  pressing  against  her.  "  Ate^ 
iu  peiir  de  moi  ?  cache-toi  dans  mes  bras'* 
— this  was  the  child's  impulse  in  her 
penitence  and  terror. 

Mary  forgot  her  vellum  and  its  stains. 
She  put  her  arm  round  the  child,  whose 
eyes  opened  a  little  wider  thinking  the 
judgment  was  coming,  but  who  never 
shrank.  "  You  will  not  do  it  again,"  she 
said,  half  crying.  Lilias  could  not  un- 
derstand that  it  was  over.  She  bent 
back  a  little  the  better  to  see  Mary's 
face. 

"  Will  you  not  punish  me  ?"  said  the 
child.  Between  the  fear  and  the  wonder 
she  was  breathless.  This  was  the  most 
wonderful  of  all. 

**  No,  dear — you  will  never  do  it  again." 

"  Nor  Nello  V*  She  put  her  arms 
round  Mary's  arm,  with  that  soft  clinging 
which  is  irresistible  in  a  child,  and  leant 
her  head  against  her,  and  began  to  sob 
as  if  her  heart  would  break.  Then  Nel- 
lo, seeing  the  worst  was  over,  came  out 
from  his  shelter,  venturing  a  few  steps, 
then  a  few  more.  Forgiveness  did  not 
touch  him,  as  punishment  would  have 
done.  He  came  slowly,  ready  to  turn 
and  fly  at  any  hostile  demonstration. 
Nello  had,  as  it  were,  an  army  at  his 
back,  his  ships  to  take  refuge  in ;  but 
still  it  was  with  great  caution  that  he 
made  his  advance.  This  little  exhibition 
of  character,  however,  soon  melted  into 
a  universal  sentiment.  As  soon  as  the 
contingency  was  over,  both  the  children, 
restored  to  a  tremulous  ease  of  mind, 
were  seized  with  a  common  impulse  of 


curiosity  and  interest.  They  forgot  their 
own  culpability  in  watching  the  oblitera- 
tion of  the  damage  they  had  done.  For- 
tunately the  discovery  had  been  made  in 
time,  and  the  process  of  reparation,  if 
not  so  exciting  was  almost  as  interesting 
to  them  as  the  delicious  frenzy  of  mis- 
chief in  which  they  had  wrought  this 
harm.  They  pressed  upon  Mary  as  she 
worked,  one  at  each  side.  When  the 
last  trace  had  disappeared  they  gave  a 
cry  of  joy.  How  clever  Mary  was ! 
She  could  do  everything.  As  for  Nello, 
he  was  unmoved  morally  by  the  specta- 
cle ;  it  had  been  amusing  all  through,  all 
but  the  moment  of  fear,  which  fortunately 
came  to  nothing.  But  Lilias  never  for- 
got this  scene,  and  still  less  did  Mary 
forget  it,  whose  heart  seemed  to  be  learn- 
ing a  hundred  sweet  and  subtle  lessons, 
and  to  whom  the  child,  even  in  her 
naughtiness,  was  like  an  angel,  leading 
her  to  depths  unsounded,  nay,  unthought 
of  till  now. 

But  when  they  had  gone  away,  joyous 
as  usual,  to  their  "  tea,"  which  was  a 
meal  much  scorned  and  wondered  at  by 
Martuccia,  Mary  went  to  [the  other  table 
where  lay  the  copy  of  the  more  import- 
ant document.  This  was  Lilias'  work, 
and  it  was  spoiled  beyond  remedy, 
though  the  child,  in  the  delight  of  seeing 
the  other  set  to  rights,  remembered  noth- 
ing about  it.  Mary  smiled  and  shud- 
dered, with  a  curious  mixture  of  feel- 
ings. The  little  girl's  mischief  had  taken 
a  symbolical  form.  The  blank  shield 
which  represented  her  mother  was  blurred 
and  blood-red,  and  a  stroke  like  blood 
ran  across  her  father's  name  and  that  of 
her  father's  father,  from  the  little  pool 
of  red  in  the  daubed  shield.  Lilias  knew 
nothing  of  the  lives  from  which  her  little 
life  had  sprung.  It  was  accident,  ca- 
price, a  child's  fancy  for  bright  color,  yet 
it  made  Mary  shudder  even  when  she 
smiled. 

Another  incident,  which  she  paid  less 
attention  to — indeed,  did  not  think  of  at 
all — happened  this  same  evening.  She 
went  to  the  door  where  Martuccia  had 
been  seated,  her  own  favorite  place, 
though  now  in  great  part  given  up  to  the 
children  and  their  attendant,  to  look  out 
upon  the  evening  before  she  left  the  hall. 
When  she  had  looked  at  the  sky  where 
the  early  wintry  sunset  was  just  over, 
leaving  deep  gorgeous  tints  of  red  and 
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yellow  upon  a  blue  which  was  deepened 
by  coming  frost,  Mary's  look  came  back, 
carelessly  enough,  by  the  lower  level  of 
the  long  brown  road.  And  it  was  with 
a  momentary  start  that  she  found  herself 
almost  close  by  an  unthought-of  specta- 
tor, who  was  standing  at  the  foot  of  the 
little  slope,  gazing  intently  up  to  the  hall- 
door.  Mary  was  puzzled  to  see  that 
though  the  woman's  appearance  was  like 
that  of  many  of  the  older  women  about, 
she  did  not  know  her ;  and  at  the  same 
time  she  was  equally  perplexed  by  a  con- 
sciousness that  the  face  looking  up  at  her 
thus  eagerly  was  not  that  of  a  stranger. 
She  could  not  associate  it  with  any  name, 
yet  she  seemed  acquainted  with  the  fea- 
tures, which  were  worn  and  rugged. 
The  stranger's  look  was  so  intense  that 
it  struck  Miss  Musgrave  like  an  audible 
petition.  "  Did  you  want  anything  ?" 
she  said  with  natural  courtesy,  making  a 
step  towards  her.  The  woman  turned 
sharp  round  on  her  heels  with  a  hasty 
wave  of  her  hand,  and  went  hurriedly 
away  towards  the  village  without  further 
reply.  Who  could  she  be  ?  Mary  asked 
herself  lightly,  and  went  in  and  forgot 
all  about  her.  The  people  are  independ- 
ent in  their  ways,  and  not  grateful  for  a 
casual  address,  in  the  North. 

Chapter  XII. 

**  My  Lord  Stanton,  ma'am,"  said 
Eastwood,  with  a  certain  expansion  in 
the  throat,  and  fulness  of  voice,  like  that 
swell  and  gurgle  which  accompanies  in  a 
bird  the  fullest  tide  of  song.  Who  has 
not  heard  that  roll  in  the  voice,  of  the 
man  who  mouths  a  title  like  a  succulent 
morsel  ?  A  butler  who  Icves  his  family, 
and  who  has  the  honor  of  announcing  to 
them  the  visit  of  the  greatest  potentate 
about,  is  a  happy  man.  And  this  was 
what  Eastwood  felt,  as  he  uttered  with  a 
nightingale  trill  and  swell  of  satisfaction 
this  honored  name. 

"  Lord — 7C'/iom '7     Mary   rose   to 

her  feet  so  much  startled  that  she  did 
not  know  what  she  said. 

"  Lord  Stanton,  ma'am,"  the  butler  re- 
peated. "  He  asked  if  you  would  receive 
him.  He  said  as  he  would  not  come  in 
till  I  asked  would  you  receive  him, 
ma'am.  I  said  you  was  at  home,  and 
not  engaged — but  he  said " 

"  Lord  Stanton  !"  The  name  seemed 
to  hurt  her,  and  a  kind  of  dull  fear  rose 


in  Mary's  mind.  She  knew,  of  course, 
who  i{  was ;  the  young  successor  of  the 
man  who,  with  intention  or  not,  her  bro- 
ther had  brought  to  his  death.  She 
knew  well  enough  about  Geoff.  It  had 
not  been  possible  to  hear  the  name  at 
any  time  without  interest,  and  in  this 
way  Mary  had  learnt  as  much  as  stran- 
gers knew  of  the  young  lord.  But  what 
could  he  want  here .'  A  subdued  panic 
seized  her.  She  did  not  know  what  he 
could  do,  or  if  he  could  do  anything ; 
but  that  he  should  come  merely  as  a 
friend  did  not  seem  probable.  And  how, 
then,  had  he  come  ?  She  made  a  tremu- 
lous pause  before  she  said,  *'  Let  him 
come  in,  Eastwood."  Eastwood  thought 
Miss  Musgrave  was  very  properly  im- 
pressed by  the  name  of  the  young  lord. 

Geoff,  for  his  part,  waited  outside,  anx- 
ious as  to  how  he  was  to  be  received, 
and  very  desirous  in  his  boyish  generos- 
ity to  make  a  good  impression.  He  had 
driven  to  Penninghame,  a  long  way,  and 
his  horses,  drawn  up  at  the  door,  made  a 
great  show,  when  the  children  passed, 
stealing  round  the  comer  like  little  in- 
truders, ^ut  so  much  attracted  by  this 
sight,  that  they  almost  forgot  their  orders 
not  to  approach  the  hall  door.  Geoff  him- 
self was  standing  at  some  distance  from 
his  phaeton,  waiting  for  his  answer ;  but 
even  Lilias  was  old  enough  to  know  that 
to  address  commendatory  remarks  and 
friendly  overtures  to  a  horse  or  a  dog  is 
more  easy  and  natural  than  to  address  a 
man.  She  said,  "  Oh,  look,  Nello,  what 
lovely  horses  !"  but  only  ventured  to  look 
up  shyly  into  the  friendly  face  of  their 
owner,  though  she  was  not  without  an 
impression  that  he,  too,  was  nice,  and 
that  he  might  give  his  friends  a  drive  per- 
haps, with  the  lovely  horses,  a  service 
which  was  not  in  the  power  of  the  ani- 
mals themselves. 

Geoff  went  up  to  them,  holding  out  his 
hand.  "  You  are  the  little  Musgraves,  I 
suppose  ?**  he  said. 

The  boy  hung  back,  as  usual,  hanging 
by  Martuccia's  skirts.  "  Yes,"  said  Lil- 
ias, looking  at  him  intently,  as  she  always 
did ;  and  she  added  at  once,  "  This  is 
Nello,"  and  did  her  best  to  put  her  small 
brother  in  the  foreground,  though  he  re- 
sisted, holding  back  and  close  to  his  pro- 
tector. 

"  Is  he  shy,  or  is  he  frightened  ?  He 
need  not  be  frightened  of  mei"  said  Geoff, 
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unconsciously  conscious  of  the  facts  be- 
tween them  which  might  have  caused  the 
child's  timidity  had  he  been  old  enough 
to  know.  "  Nello  is  an  odd  name  for  a 
boy." 

**  Because  you  do  not  know  where  he 
came  from,"  said  Lilias,  quickly.  **  Nel- 
lo is  boni  in  Florence.  Here  you  will 
call  him  John.  It  is  not  so  pretty.  And 
me,  I  am  born  in  France,"  she  continued ; 
"  but  we  are  English  children.  That 
does  not  make  any  difference." 

"Don't  you  think  so .^"  said  simple 
Geoff.  The  little  woman  of  twelve  who 
thus  fixed  him  with  her  great  beautiful 
eyes,  made  him  feel  a  boy  in  comparison 
witli  her  mature  childhood.  She  never 
relaxed  in  her  watchful  look.  This  was 
a  habit  Lilias  had  got,  a  habit  born  of 
helplessness,  and  of  the  sense  of  respon- 
sibility for  her  brother  which  was  so 
strong  in  her  mind.  That  intent,  half- 
suspicious  vigilance,  as  of  one  fully  aware 
that  he  might  mean  harm,  and  quick  to 
note  the  approach  of  danger,  disconcert- 
ed Geoff,  who  meant  nothing  but  good. 
*'  I  know  two  little  girls,"  he  said,  trying 
to  be  conciliatory, "  who  would  like  very 
much  to  know  you." 

"  Ah  !"  said  Lilias,  melting  a  little, 
but  shaking  her  head.  "  I  have  to  take 
care  of  Nello ;  but  if  they  would  come 
here,  and  would  not  mind  Nello,"  she 
added,  ''  perhaps  I  might  play  with  them. 
I  could  ask — Mary " 

"  Who  is— Mary  r 

"  Oh !  don't  you  know  ?  If  you  do 
not  know  Mary  we  should  not  talk  to 
you — we  only  ought  to  talk  to  friends — 
and  besides  you  have  no  right  to  call 
her  Mary  if  you  do  not  know  her,"  said 
Lilias.  She  turned  back  to  say  this 
after  she  had  gone  a  few  steps  away  from 
him,  following  Nello,  who,  tired  of  the 
conversation,  had  gone  on  with  his  guar- 
dian to  the  Chase. 

"  That  is  quite  true,  and  I  beg  your 
pardon/'  said  Geoff;  "it  must  be  Miss 
Musgrave  you  mean." 

Lilias  nodded  approving  She  began 
to  take  an  interest  in  this  big  boy.  He 
was  not  strictly  handsome,  but  had  a 
bright  attractive  countenance,  and  the 
child  scarcely  ever  saw  any  male  creature 
except  Eastwood  and  Mr.  Pen.  "Are 
you  coming  to  see  her  ?"  she  asked,  wist- 
fully ;  '*  are  you  going  to  be  a — friend  ?** 


**  Yes,"  said  Geoff  with  a  little  emotion, 
"  if  she  will  let  me.  I  am  waiting  to 
know.  And  tell  me  your  name,"  he  add- 
ed with  a  slight  tremor  in  his  voice,  for 
he  was  young  and  easily  touched.  "  I 
will  always  be  a  friend  to  you." 

**  I  am  Lilias,"  she'  said,  shyly  giving 
him  her  hand,  for  which  he  had  held  out 
his.  And  this  was  how  Eastwood  found 
*  them  when  he  came  bustling  out  to  in- 
form my  lord  that  Miss  Musgrave  would 
see  his  lordship,  if  he  would  be  good 
enough  to  step  this  way.  Eastwood  was 
much  "  struck"  to  see  his  lordship  hold- 
ing "  little  Miss's"  hand.  It  raised  little 
Miss  in  the  butler's  opinion.  "  If  she 
had  been  a  bit  older,  now  !"  he  said  to 
himself.  Geoff  was  half  reluctant  to 
leave  this  little  new  acquaintance  for  the 
audience  which  he  had  come  here  ex- 
pressly to  ask.  Mary  was  not  likely  to 
be  so  easily  conciliated  as  little  Lilias. 
And  being  a  lord  did  not  make  him  less 
shy.  He  waved  his  hand  and  took  of! 
his  hat  with  a  little  sigh,  as  he  followed 
Eastwood  into  the  house ;  and  Lilias, 
for  her  part,  followed  Nello  slowly,  wiih 
various  thoughts  in  her  small  head. 
These  it  must  be  allowed  were  chiefly 
about  the  little  girls  who  wanted  to  make 
friends  with  her — and  of  whom  her  lonely 
imagination  made  ecstatic  pictures — and 
of  the  lovely  horses  who  could  spin  her 
away  over  the  broad  country,  if  that  big 
boy  would  let  them.  But  Lilias  did  not 
think  very  much  about  the  big  boy  him- 
self. 

Geoff  went  in  blushing  and  tremulous 
to  Miss  Musgrave *s  drawing-room.  It 
was  not  a  place  so  suitable  to  Mary  as 
her  favorite  hall,  being  dark  and  some- 
what low,  not  worthy  either  of  her  or  of 
Penninghame  Castle.  She  was  standing, 
waiting  to  receive  him,  and  after  the  bow 
with  which  he  greeted  her,  Geoff  did  not 
know  what  to  say  to  disclose  his  object. 
His  object  itself  was  vague,  and  he  had 
no  previous  knowledge  of  her  as  his 
cousin  Mary  had,  to  warrant  him  in  ad- 
dressing her.  She  offered  him  a  chair, 
and  she  sat  down  opposite  to  him,  and 
then  there  began  an  embarrassing  pause 
which  she  would  not,  and  which  he  did 
not,  seem  able  to  break.  At  last,  falter- 
ing and  stammering— 

"  I  came,  Miss  Musgrave,"  he  began, 
"  to  say.    I  came  to  tell  you — I  came  to 
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ask.  Circumstances,"  cried  Geoff,  im- 
patient of  his  own  incapacity,  "  seem  to 
have  made  our  families  enemies.  I  don't 
know  why  they  should  have  done  so." 

"  If  the  story  is  true,  Lord  Stanton,  it 
is  easy  enough  to  see  how  they  should 
have  done  so.  My  brother  was  con- 
cerned, they  say,  in  your  brother's  death." 

"  No  one  could  prove  that  he  did  it, 
Miss  Musgrave." 

"  He  did  not  do  it  with  intention,  I 
am  sure,"  she  said.  "But  so  much  is 
true.  It  was  done,  and  how  could  we  be 
friends  after.?  You  should  have  been 
angels — you  to  pardon  the  loss  you  had 
sustained,  we  to  pardon  the  wrong  we 
had  done." 

There  was  a  gleam  of  agitation  and 
pain  in  her  eyes  which  might  well  have 
been  taken  for  anger.  The  young  man 
was  discouraged. 

**  Must  I  not  say  anything  then  ?**  he 
said,  wistfully.  "  My  cousin  Mary,  Lady 
Stanton,  whom  you  know,  told  me — but 
if  you  are  set  against  us  too,  what  need 
to  say  anything  ?  I  had  hoped  indeed, 
that  you " 

"  What  did  you  hope  about  me  ?  I 
should  be  glad  of  any  approach.  I 
grieved  for  your  brother  as  if  he  had  been 
mine.  Oh  more,  I  think,  more !  if  it 
had  been  poor  John  who  had  died " 

"  It  would  have  been  better,"  said  the 
young  man.  "  Yes,  yes.  Miss  Musgrave, 
that  is  what  I  feel ;  Walter  had  the  best 
of  it.  Your  brother  has  been  more  than 
killed.  But  I  came  to  say,  that  so  far  as 
we  are  concerned,  there  need  not  be  any 
more  misery.  Let  him  come  home.  Miss 
Musgrave,  let  him  come  home  !  We  none 
of  us  can  tell  now  how  Walter  died." 

Mary  was  moved  beyond  the  power  of 
words.  She  got  up  hastily  and  took  his 
hand,  and  pressed  it  between  her  own. 

"  Thank  you,  I  will  always  thank  you  !" 
she  cried,  "  whether  he  comes  home  or 
not.  Oh,  my  dear  boy,  who  are  you  that 
come  with  mercy  on  your  lips  ?  You 
are  not  like  the  rest  of  us  I" 

Mary  was  thinking  of  avengers,  whose 
wrongs  were  not  as  the  Stantons',  but 
whom  nothing  could  induce  to  forgive. 

"  1  am  my  mother's  son,"  said  Geoff, 
his  eyes  brighter  than  usual,  with  a  smile 
lighting  up  the  moisture  in  them.  What 
Mary  said  seemed  a  tribute  to  his  mother, 
and  this  made  him  glad.  **  She  does  not 
know,  but  she  would  say  so.     Let  him 


come  home.     I  heard  of  the  children, 
and  that  your  brother " 

"Yes,"  said  Miss  Musgrave,  "from 
Mary.  She  told  you.  She  always  took 
an  interest  in  him.  Do  you  know,"  she 
added  in  a  low  voice  of  horror,  "  that 
there  is  a  verdict  against  him,  a  coroner's 
verdict  of  murder  ?" 

She  shuddered  at  the  word  as  she  said 
it,  and  so  did  he. 

"  But  not  a  just  one.  No  jury  would 
say  it  was — that ;  now " 

*'  Heaven  knows  what  a  jury  would 
say.  It  is  all  half  forgotten  now ;  and 
as  for  the  dates,  and  all  those  trifles  that 
tell  in  a  trial,  who  knows  anything  about 
them.?  Even  I — could  I  swear  to  the 
hour  my  brother  went  out  that  morning  ? 
I  could  once,  and  did,  and  it  is  all 
written  down.  But  I  don't  seem  sure  of 
anything  now,  not  that  there  ever  was  a 
Walter  Stanton,  or  that  I  had  a  brother 
John ;  and  I  am  one  of  the  interested ; 
the  people  who  were  not  specially  inter- 
ested, do  you  think  they  would  have  bet- 
ter memories.?  Ah  no;  and  he  fled; 
God  help  him !  I  don't  know  why  he 
did  it.  That  was  against  him ;  though 
I  don't  think  any  one  believes  that  John 
Musgrave  did  //w/,  now." 

"  I  am  sure  they  do  not,  and  that  is 
why  I  came.  Let  him  come  home,  Miss 
Musgrave.  He  would  not  have  been 
convicted  had  he  been  tried.  I  have 
been  reading  it  all  up,  and  I  have  taken 
advice.  He  would  be  cleared.  And  if 
there  is  risk  in  it  we  would  all  stand  by 
him.  I  would  stand  by  him,"  said  the 
young  man  with  a  generous  flush  of  reso- 
lution, "  so  much  as  I  am  worth.  I  want 
you  to  tell  him  so.  Tell  him  to  come 
home." 

Mary  shook  her  head.  How  long  she 
had  been  calm  about  this  terrible  domes- 
tic tragedy,  and  how  it  all  rose  upon  her 
now  !  She  got  up,  in  her  agitation,  and 
walked  about  the  room. 

"  How  could  he  risk  it — how  could  he 
risk  it — with  that  sentence  against  him  V* 
she  said ;  then  after  a  while  she  came 
back  to  her  seat,  and  looked  at  Geoff  pit- 
eously  with  a  heartrending  look  in  her 
eyes.  She  was  past  crying,  which  would 
have  relieved  her.  "  That  is  not  all," 
she  said  in  a  low  voice.  *'  Alas,  alas !  .if 
all  was  well,  and  he  might  come  home 
when  he  pleased,  it  would  not  matter.  I 
know  nothing  about  ihim,  Lord  Stanton. 
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I  don't  know  my  brother  any  longer,  nor 
where  he  is,  nor  how  he  is  living  ncJw." 

"  But  his  children  have  just  come  to 
you  !" 

"  Yes,  out  of  the  unknown.  No  one 
knows  anything  about  him ;  and  sud- 
denly they  came  out  of  the  darkness  as  I 
tell  you.  That  is  where  he  is :  out  in 
the  world,  in  the  dark,  in  the  un- 
known  ** 

**  There  are  ways  of  penetrating  the 
unknown,"  said  Geoff,  cheerfully. 
"  There  are  advertisements ;  everybody 
sees  the  Times  now-a-days.  It  goes  all 
over  the  world.  Wherever  there  is  an 
Englishman  he  sees  it  somehow.  Let  us 
advertise." 

*'  He  would  not  see  it." 

"  Then  a  detective — let  us  send  some 


one 

"  Oh  no,  no,  no,  not  that.  I  could  not 
bear  that.  We  must  let  him  alone  till 
he  comes  of  his  own  accord.  Let  well 
alone,"  said  Mary,  in  her  panic.  She 
scarcely  knew  what  she  said. 

"  Well !  do  you  call  it  well,  Miss  Mus- 
grave,  that  your  brother  should  be  away 
from  his  home,  from  everything  he  loves 
— his  country  lost  to  him,  his  position, 
all  his  friends  .•*" 

*'He  has  not  been  separated  from  every- 
thing he  loves ;  he  had  wife  and  chil- 
dren ;  does  a  man  care  for  anything  else  ? 
What  was  this  old  house  to  him,  and — 
us — in  comparison  }  His  wife  is  dead — 
that  was  God's  doing ;  and  his  children 
have  come  home — this  is  his  own  choice. 
I  say,  let  well  alone.  Lord  Stanton  ;  when 
he  wishes  it  he  will — come — back  ;  but 
not  to  those  he  loves,"  Mary  said  in  a 
low  tone. 

Geoff  could  not  fathom  her  meaning, 
it  was  beyond  him.  The  accusation  un- 
der which  John  Musgrave  lay  was  bad 
enough.  It  was  cowardly  of  him  (he 
thought)  to  fly  and  leave  this  stigma,  un- 
contested, upon  his  own  name  ;  but  that 
there  should  be  any  further  mystery  did 
not  seem  possible  to  the  young  man. 
Perhaps  there  was  something  wrong  with 
the  family,  some  incipient  insanity,  mon- 
omania, eccentricity.  He  could  not  un- 
derstand it.  But  at  least  he  had  shown 
his  goodwill,  if  no  more. 

"  I  must  not  dictate  to  you,  Miss  Mus- 
grave," he  said  ;  "  you  know  best,"  and 
he  rose  to  go  away,  but  stood  hesitating 
reluctant  to  consent  to  the  failure  of  his 


generous  mission.  "  If  I  can  be  of  any 
use,  at  any  time,"  he  added,  blushing 
and  faltering ;  "  not  that  I  can  do  much  ; 
but  if  you  should — change  your  mind — 
if  you  should — think — " 

She  took  his  hand  once  more  in  both 
of  hers. 

"  I  shall  always  think  that  you  have 
the  kindest  and  most  generous  heart : 
and  are  a  friend — a  true  friend — to  John, 
and  everybody  in  trouble." 

**  I  hope  so,"  said  the  youth,  fervently  ; 
"  but  that  is  nothing ; — to  you,  Miss  Mus- 
grave, if  I  can  ever  be  of  any  use." 

"  I  will  ask  you,  if  it  ever  can  be,"  she 
said.     V  I  will  not  forget." 

He  kept  hold  of  her  hands  when  she 
loosed  them,  and  with  a  confused  laugh 
and  change  of  tone,  asked  "  About  the 
children  ?  I  met  them  just  now.  Might 
I  bring  my  little  cousins,  Lady  Stanton's 
children,  to  see  them  }  They  want  to 
meet," 

**  Sir  Henry  would  not  like  it,  though 
she  might.     Sir  Henry  is  not  like  you." 

*'  I  know  ;  he  is  plus  royalist  que  le  rot. 
But  the  children  would.  And  they  don't 
deny  me  anything,"  said  Geoff,  with  a 
little  laugh. 

He  scarcely  knew  why  this  was — but 
it  was  so ;  nothing  was  denied  to  him  ; 
he  was  the  enfant  gdti  of  Elfdale.  Miss 
Musgrave  was  not,  however,  quite  so 
complacent.  She  gave  an  assent  which 
was  cold  and  unwilling,  and  which 
quenched  Geoff's  genial  enthusiasm. 
He  went  back  to  his  phaeton  quite  sub- 
dued and  silent.  "  But  I  will  see  that  lit- 
tle thing  again,"  he  said  to  himself. 

In  the  mean  time,  while  this  conversa- 
tion had  been  going  on,  Lilias  had  wan- 
dered forth  alone  into  the  Chase.  Mar- 
tuccia  had  gone  before  with  Nello,  while 
Lilias  talked  to  the  young  man ;  and 
now  the  child  followed  dreamily,  as  she 
was  in  the  habit  of  doing,  her  eyes  ab- 
stracted, her  whole  being  rapt  in  a  sepa- 
rate consciousness,  which  surrounded 
her  like  an  atmosphere  of  her  own.  She 
knew  vaguely  that  the  little  brother  and 
his  nurse  were  in  front  of  her ;  but  the 
watchfulness  of  Lilias  had  relaxed,  and 
she  was  not  thinking  of  Nello.  He  was 
safe ;  here  was  no  one  who  could  inter- 
fere with  him.  She  had  taken  up  a 
branch  of  a  tree  which  lay  in  her  path, 
and  had  caught  her  childish  fancy,  and 
with  this  she  went  on,  using  it  like  a 
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pilgrim's  staff,  and  saying  a  kind  of  low 
chant,  without  words,  to  herself,  to  which 
the  rough  staff  was  made  to  keep  time. 
What  was  she  thinking  of  ?  everything, 
nothing ;  thought  indeed  was  not  neces- 
sary to  the  fresh  soul  in  that  subdued 
elation  and  speechless  gladness.  There 
was  a  vague  sense  in  the  mind  of  the 
brisk  air,  the  sunshine,  the  blue  sky,  the 
floating  clouds,  all  in  one ;  but  had  the 
clouds  been  low  upon  the  trees,  and  the 
air  all  damp  instead  of  all  exhilaration,  it 
would  have  made  little  difference  to 
Lilias.  Her  spring  of  unconscious  bless- 
edness was  within  herself.  Her  song 
was  not  music  nor  her  movements  har- 
mony in  any  way  that  could  be  accounted 
for  by  rule ;  and  indeed  the  low  suc- 
cession of  sounds  which  came  from  her 
lips  unawares,  and  to  which  her  little 
steps,  and  the  stroke  of  the  rough  stick 
kept  time,  was  more  inartificial  than  even 
the  twittering  of  the  birds.  A  small, 
passive,  embodied  happiness  went  roam- 
ing along  the  rough,  woodland  path, 
with  soft-glowing  abstracted  eyes  that 
saw  everything,  yet  nothing ;  with  a  little 
abstracted  soul,  all  freshness  and  glad- 
ness that  took  note  of  everything,  yet 
nothing;  a  little  pilgrim  among  life's 
mysteries  and  wonders,  herself  the  great- 
est wonder  of  all,  throbbing  with  a  soft 
consciousness,  yet  knowing  nothing. 
Thus  she  went  pacing  on  under  the  bare 
trees,  and  murmured  her  inarticulate 
chant,  and  kept  time  to  it,  a  poet  in  being, 
though  not  in  thought.  Not  far  off  the 
lake  splashed  softly  upon  the  stones  of 
the  beach,  and  that  north  country  air, 
which  is  vocal  as  the  winds  of  the  south, 
sounded  a  whole  mystery  of  tones  and 
semi-tones,  deep  through  the  fir-trees, 
shrill  through  the  beeches,  low  and  soft 
over  the  copse ;  and  the  brook,  half  hid- 
den in  the  overgreenness  of  the  grass, 
added  its  tinkle ;  all  surrounding  the  lit- 
tle figure  which  gave  the  central  point  of 
conscious  intelligence  to  the  landscape; 
but  were  all  quite  unnecessary  to  Lilias 
marching  along  in  her  dream  to  her  own 
music,  a  something  higher  than  they,  a 
thing  full  of  other  and  deeper  sugges- 
tions, the  wonder  of  the  world. 

Lilias  woke  up,  however,  out  of  this 
other  world,  all  in  a  moment,  into  the 
conscious  existence  of  a  lively,  brave, 
fancifully-timid  child,  when  she  found 
herself  suddenly  confronted  by  a  stranger, 


who  did  not  pass  on  as  strangers  usually 
did,  making  a  mere  momentary  jar  and 
pause  in  the  visionary  atmosphere,  but 
who  made  a  decided  pause,  and  stopped 
her.  A  little  thrill  of  fear  sprang  up  in 
the  child's  breast,  and  she  would  have 
hurried  on,  or  even  run  away,  but  for  the 
pride  of  honor  and  courage  in  her  little 
venturesome  spirit  which  made  it  impos- 
sible to  fly.  It  was  an  old  woman  who 
stood  in  her  path,  tall  but  stooping, 
dressed  in  a  large  gray  cloak,  the  hoed 
of  which  covered  her  white,  thick  muslin 
cap.  She  was  a  woman  about  sixty  (very 
old  to  the  child),  with  handsome  features 
and  brilliant  dark  eyes,  and,  notwith- 
standing her  stooping  figure,  full  of  vi^or 
and  power.  She  carried  a  basket  on 
her  arm  under  her  cloak,  and  had  a  stick 
in  her  hand,  and  at  her  neck  a  red  hand- 
kerchief just  showed,  which  would  have 
replaced  the  hood  on  her  cap  had  it  been 
less  cold.  Just  so  the  fairy  in  the  fairy- 
tales appears  to  the  little  maiden  in  the 
wood,  the  Cinderella  by  the  kitchen -fire. 
Lilias  was  not  at  all  sure  that  it  was  not 
that  poetical  old  woman  who  looked  at 
her  with  those  shining  eyes.  She  made  a 
brief,  instantaneous  resolution  to  draw 
water  for  her,  or  pick  up  sticks,  or  do 
anything  she  might  require. 

"  Little  Miss,  you  belong  to  the 
Castle,  don't  you  now  ?  and  where  may 
you  come  from  ?"  was  what  the  problem- 
atical fairy  said,  with  a  something  wet 
and  gleaming  in  her  eyes  such  as  never 
obscures  the  sight  of  fairies.  Lilias  was 
overawed  by  the  tone  of  eager  meaning, 
though  she  did  not  understand  it,  in  the 
questioning  voice,  yet  might  not  have 
answered  but  for  that  feeling  that  it  was 
unsafe,  as  much  ^experience  had  proved, 
to  be  less  than  obsequiously  civil  to  old 
women  with  wands  in  their  hands  who 
could  make  (if  you  were  so  naughty  as 
to  give  a  rude  answer)  toads  and  frogs 
drop  from  your  mouth. 

'*  Yes,"  she  said,  with  a  little  tremble 
in  her  clear,  childish  voice.  "  We  come 
a  very,  very  long  way — over  the  moun- 
tains, and  then  over  the  sea." 

*^  Do  you  know  the  name  of  the  place 
you  came  from,  little  miss  ?" 

"  Oh  yes,  I  know  it  very  well,  we  were 
so  often  there.    It  was  Bagni  di  Lucca. 
It  was  a  very,  very  long  way.     Nello " 

But  the  child  paused.  Why  introduce 
Nello,  who  was  not  visible,  to  the  knowl- 
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edge  of  this  uncertain  person  ?  who,  if 
she  was  a  fairy,  might  be  a  wicked  one, 
or,  if  she  was  a  woman,  might  be  unkind, 
for  anything  Lilias  knew.  She  stopped 
short  nervously,  and  it  was  evident  that 
the  old  woman  had  not  taken  any  notice 
of  the  name. 

"  Little  Miss,  your  mamma  would  be 
sorry  lo  send  you  away  ?" 

"  It  was  papa,"  said  the  little  girl,  with 
wondering  eyes.  "  Poor  mamma ;  —  I 
was  quite  little  when — it  was  when  Nello 
was  a  little,  little  small  baby.  Now  we 
have  nobody  but  papa." 

The  old  woman  staggered  and  almost 
fell,  but  supported  herself  by  her  stick 
for  a  moment,  while  Lilias  uttered  a 
scream  of  terror ;  then  sat  down  with  a 
groan  upon  a  fallen  tree.  "  It's  nothing 
new,  nothing  new,"  she  said  to  herself. 
"  I  felt  it  long  ago,"  and  covered  her  face 
with  her  hands,  with  once  more  a  heavy 
groan.  Little  Lilias  did  not  know  what 
to  do.  She  had  screamed  when  the  old 
woman  staggered,  not  knowing  what  was 
going  to  happen  ;  but  what  was  she  to 
do  now,  alone  wuth  this  strange  compan- 
ion, seated  there  on  the  fallen  trunk  and 
rocking  herself  to  and  fro,  with  her  face 
hidden  in  her  hands  }  It  did  not  occur 
to  the  child  to  associate  this  sudden  trou- 
ble with  the  information  she  had  herself 
given.  What  could  this  stranger  have  to 
do  with  her  ?  And  poor  mamma  had  re- 
ceded far  into  the]  background  of  Lilias's 
memory,  not  even  now  an  occasion  of 
tears.  She  did  not,  however,  need  to  go 
into  this  reasoning,  but  simply  supposed 
that  the  poor  old  fairy  was  ill,  or  that 
something  had  happened  to  her,  and  never 
at  all  connected  effect  and  cause.  She 
stood  for  a  little  time  irresolute,  then, 
overcoming  her  own  fears,  went  up  to  the 
sutlerer  and  stroked  her  compassionately 
on  the  shoulder.  "  Are  you  ill,  old 
woman  ?"  she  said. 

"  Oh,  call  me  Granny,  call  me  Granny, 
my  pretty  dear !" 

Lilias  was  more  puzzled  than  ever ;  but 
she  had  made  up  her  mind  that  she  would 
do  whatever  was  asked  of  her  by  this  dis- 
guised personage,  who  might  turn  into 
— anything,  in  a  moment.  "  Yes,  Gran- 
ny," she  said,  trembling,  and  still  strok- 
ing the  old  woman's  shoulder.  "  I  hope 
you  are  not  ill." 

The  answer  she  made  to  this  was  sud- 
denly to  clasp  her  arms  round  Lilias,  who 


could  scarcely  suppress  a  cry  of  horror. 
What  a  strange — what  a  very  strange  old 
woman  !  Fortunately  Lilias,  brought  up 
in  a  country  where  servants  are  friends, 
had  no  feeling  of  repulsion  from  this 
embrace.  She  was  a  little  frightened, 
and  did  not  understand  it — that  was  all. 
The  old  woman's  breast  heaved  with 
great  sobs ;  there  could  be  no  doubt  that 
she  was  very  deeply,  strongly,  moved. 
She  was  "  very  sorry  about  something," 
according  to  Lilias's  simple  explanation. 
She  clasped  the  child  close,  and  kissed 
her  with  a  tearful  face,  which  Jeft  traces 
of  its  weeping  upon  the  fresh  cheeks.  The 
little  girl  wiped  them  off,  wondering.  How 
could  she  tell  why  this  was  }  Perhaps 
it  was  only  to  try  her  if  she  was  the  kind 
of  little  girl  who  was  uncivil,  or  not ;  but 
she  did  not  indeed  try  to  account  for  it. 
It  was  not  very  pleasant,  but  she  put  up 
with  it,  partly  in  fear,  partly  in  sympathy, 
partly  because,  as  we  have  said,  she  had 
no  horror  of  the  too  near  approach  of  a 
poor  old  woman,  as  an  English-bred 
child  might  have  had.  Poor  old  crea- 
ture, how  sorry  she  was  about  some- 
thing !  though  Lilias  could  notj  imagine 
what  it  was. 

"  God  bless  you,  honeysweet,"  said 
the  old  woman.  "  You've  got  her  dear 
face,  my  jewel.  It  isn't  that  I  didn't 
know  it  years  and  years  ago.  I  was  told 
it  in  my  sleep ;  I  read  it  in  the  clouds 
and  on  the  water.  Oh,  if  you  think  I 
wasn't  warned !  But  you've  got  her 
bonnie  face.  You'll  be  a  beauty,  a  dar- 
ling beauty,  like  the  rest  of  us.  And 
look  you  here,  little  Miss,  my  jewel.  If 
you  see  me  when  the  gentry's  with  you 
you'll  take  no  notice ;  but  if  you  see  me 
by  myself  you'll  give  me  a  kiss  and  call 
me  Granny.  That's  fixed  between  us, 
honey,  and  you  won't  forget }  Call  me 
Granny  again,  to  give  me  a  little  comfort, 
my  pretty  dear." 

"  Yes,  Granny,"  said  the  child,  trem- 
bling. The  old  woman  kissed  her  again, 
drying  her  tears. 

"  God  bless  you,  and  God  bless  you  !" 
she  said.  **  You  can't  be  none  the  worse 
of  your  old  Granny's  blessing.  And 
mind,  if  you're  with  the  gentlefolks  youll 
take  no  notice.  Oh,  my  honeysweet,  my 
darling  child !" 

Lilias  looked  after  her,  with  wonder- 
ing, disturbed  eyes.  What  a  strange 
old  woman  she  was  !     How  strange  that 
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she  should  behave  so !  and  yet  Lih'as  did 
not  attempt  to  inquire  why.  Grown-up 
people  in  her  experience  did  a  great  many 
strange  things.  It  was  of  no  use  trying 
to  fathom  what  they  meant,  and  this 
strange  old  person  was  only  a  little  more 
strange  than  the  rest,  and  startling  to  the 
calm  little  being  who  had  grown  in  the 
midst  of  family  troubles  and  mysteries 
without  divining  any  of  them.  Strangely 
enough,  the  old  woman  felt  equally  in- 
dependent of  any  necessity  for  explana- 
tion. It  seemed  so  clear  in  her  mind 
that  everybody  must  know  the  past  and 
understand   her  claims,    whatever  they 


were.  She  had  no  more  idea  of  the  tran- 
quillity of  innocent  ignorance  in  Lilias's 
mind  than  the  little  girl  had  of  the  myste- 
ries of  her  experience.  Lilias  watched 
her  going  away  through  the  high  columns 
of  the  trees  with  great  wonder  yet  respect, 
and  it  was  not  till  she  had  disappeared 
that  the  little  girl  went  on  after  NeUo. 
Nello  would  have  been  frightened  by 
that  curious  apparition.  He  would  have 
cried  perhaps,  and  struggled,  and  would 
not  have  said  Granny.  Perhaps  he 
would  have  angered  her.  What  a  good 
thing  that  Nello  had  not  been  here  ! 

(To  be  continued.) 
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When  I  speak  of  Mussulman  homes 
I  use  the  term  advisedly,  although  the 
familiar  name  of  home — which  in  Eng- 
land expresses  the  purest  and  best  asso- 
ciations of  our  daily  life — would  seem 
to  be  grievously  misapplied  when  used 
to  designate  the  family  and  household 
of  a  Mohammedan,  to  whom  polygamy 
and  slavery  are  permitted  by  his  religious 
law.  Nevertheless  there  are  homes,  and 
very  many  of  them,  amongst  the  patri- 
archal families,  in  the  quiet  harems  of 
the  middle-class  Turks  :  homes,  not  from 
our  Christian  point  of  view,  it  is  true — 
and  God  forbid  that  we  should  even  ap- 
pear to  undervalue  the  blessings  and 
privileges  of  our  far  higher  standard  of 
family  life !  —  but  households  such  as 
those  which  clustered  round  the  patri- 
archs of  old. 

The  extreme  ignorance  which  prevails 
in  Western  Europe  on  the  subject  of 
Turkey  generally,  and  of  the  daily  life 
of  the  Turks  in  particular ;  the  tenacity 
with  which  people  cling  to  preconceived 
ideas  on  the  subject,  with  a  determina- 
tion to  deny  the  possibility  of  any  good  in 
a  country  where  a  plurality  of  wives  is  per- 
mitted, and  where  there  is  no  **  society," 
are  perplexing  and  disheartening  to  those 
amongst  the  European  dwellers  in  the 
East  who  have  gained,  by  long  residence 
and  op])ortunities  of  observation,  a  truer 
appreciation  of  these  unknown  and  false- 
ly-judged Mussulman  homes,  —  where 
many  a  quiet  domestic  virtue,  many  an 
act  of  gentle  pitying  charity,  many  an 


unmerited  suffering,  endured  with  pa- 
tient resignation  because  it  is  the  will  of 
"  Allah,"  may  be  met  with  by  the  un- 
prejudiced seeker  after  information. 

None  but  such  residents  in  a  Mussul- 
man country  can  thoroughly  understand 
how  difficult — I  may  almost  say  how 
impossible — it  is  that  travellers  and  tour- 
ists, even  those  the  most  painstaking  and 
industrious  in  their  inquiries,  should  be 
enabled  to  form  an  unbiassed  and  cor- 
rect opinion  on  this  difficult  subject  of 
Turkish  home  life.  The  reason  of  the 
difficulty  is  obvious.  In  non-Mussul- 
man countries  intelligent  travellers  can 
procure  at  least  admittance  into  the 
native  society,  and  are  enabled  to  arrive 
at  some  approximate  idea  of  the  manners 
and  ways  of  life.  The  opinions  thus 
formed  are  doubtless  superficial ;  for  to 
gain  any  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
home-life  of  a  people  you  must  live 
amongst  them  and  with  them,  —  and 
more,  you  must  meet  them  half-way  on 
the  road  of  human  sympathy  and  kindly 
feeling,  endeavoring  honestly  and  con- 
scientiously to  judge  them  according  to 
their  opportunities,  and  not  according  to 
our  own  standard  of  right  and  wrong ; 
but  yet  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the 
status  of  the  different  members  compos- 
ing a  household.  In  Turkey  this  infor- 
mation even  is  unobtainable  by  the  in- 
quirer of  the  sterner  sex,  such  visitors 
being  rigorously  excluded  from  the  soci- 
ety of  the  feminine  portion  of  a  Mussul- 
man household.    No  husband  or  master 
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of  a  family  would  under  any  circumstan- 
ces receive  a  friend  within  the  limits  of 
the  harem,  and  the  information  on  do- 
mestic matters  can  but  be  gained  in  such 
cases  at  second-hand,  from  sources  most 
often  inaccurate  and  untrustworthy. 

Few,  even,  amongst  the  Christian  ladies 
resident  in  Constantinople,  have  time, 
opportunity,  or  inclination,  to  make  them- 
selves acquainted  with  the  Mussulmans* 
homes  around  them  :  the  difference  of 
religion,  manners,  and  language,  forms 
an  insurmountable  barrier  to  frequent  in- 
tercourse ;  while  there  can  be  little  com- 
munity of  thought  and  feeling,  and  few 
subjects  of  common  interest  between  the 
English  lady  and  the  Turkish  "  khanum  ;*' 
and  thus  it  very  frequently  happens  that 
intelligent  and  educated  women  will  pass 
a  great  part  of  their  lives  in  the  Turkish 
capital  without  acquiring  one  new  idea 
to  correct  those  which  they  originally 
brought  with  them  from  their  Western 
homes  ;  to  which  they  eventually  return, 
with  the  supposed  experience  acquired 
by  their  long  residence  amongst  the 
Mussulmans,  and  so  help  unconsciously 
to  confirm  many  errors  on  the  subject. 
But  there  are  travelling  ladies,  eager,  en- 
ergetic, truly  desirous  of  gaining  an  in- 
si;;ht  into  the  mysterious  harem  life ; 
although  some  will  make  the  request  for 
an  introduction  with  hesitation,  as  if 
scrupulous  about  naming  the  improper 
subject.  These  ladies  are  taken  to  pay 
a  few  visits  in  some  of  the  "  civilized  " 
harems.  They  accept  sweetmeats  and 
coffee  ;  endeavor  to  smoke  a  tchibouk  or 
a  cigarette ;  get  through  a  somewhat 
tedious  amount  of  mild  conversation 
through  the  medium  of  a  native  lady  who 
can  speak  English  ;  and  the  enthusiastic 
traveller  is  supposed  to  have  mastered, 
in  this  rapid  and  easy  manner,  the  intri- 
cacies of  female  life  in  Turkey. 

Then  a  governess  gives  her  experiences 
to  the  world.  They  may  be  truthful  as 
far  as  those  experiences  go ;  but  they  can 
at  least  but  be  taken  as  a  view  of  the 
manners  and  customs  of  one  particular 
family  ;  and  in  almost  every  instance  the 
families  in  which  governesses  are  em- 
ployed are  such  as  can  offer  no  true  type 
of  Turkish  home-life  ;  they  are  wealthy 
households,  of  high  rank,  into  which  the 
fathers  and  brothers  have  imported  from 
Paris,  together  with  furniture  and  French 
cooks,  all  the  evil,  and  very  little  of  the 
New  Series.— Vol.  XXV.,  No.  6 


good,  with  which  they  had  been  sur- 
rounded. But  "  Young  Turkey,"  in  this 
sense,  does  not  compose  the  mass  of  the 
population.  A  visitor  to  these  princely 
harems  meets  with  charming  young 
ladies,  speaking  French  or  English  ;  the 
young  "  khanums"  are  as  well  versed  as 
themselves  in  the  latest  Paris  fashions ; 
the  surroundings  are  those  of  "  civilized'* 
Europe ;  and  almost  all  trace  of  Eastern 
life  has  been  obliterated.  This  is  quite 
a  surprise ;  very  delightful,  perhaps,  to 
the  lady  guest,  as  supposed  to  imply  cul- 
tivation and  progress ;  and  she  departs, 
enchanted  with  her  visit,  but  carrying 
away  with  it  many  mistaken  and  errone- 
ous impressions.  Nor  are  the  errors  rec- 
tified by  the  gay  groups  of  veiled  women 
lingering  in  their  carriages  in  the  square 
of  the  "  Sultan  Beyazid,'*  or  animating, 
like  moving  flower-beds,  the  meadows  of 
the  Sweet  Waters  of  Europe  or  Asia. 
The  ladies  of  a  very  strict  and  well-reg- 
ulated Turkish  household  are  seldom 
seen  in  the  promenades  frequented  by 
the  "  ghiaour"  or  "  infidel  '*  population 
of  the  capital;  some  of  them  deem  it 
almost  a  sin  to  pass  even  in  a  carriage 
through  the  Christian  suburb  of  Pera : 
so  the  world  knows  little  about  them,  and 
forms  its  opinions  on  the  subject  of  Turk- 
ish homes  from  such  as  are  endeavoring 
to  adopt,  with  more  than  doubtful  bene- 
fit, what  they  imagine  to  be  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  "  Franks,**  under  the 
guidance  of  French  ladies*-maids,  milli- 
ners* apprentices,  and  others  of  even  less 
respectability.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at 
that  many  a  Turkish  wife  and  mother 
shrinks  from  these  "  ghiaour**  innova- 
tions, so  strangely  opposed  to  her  sense 
of  propriety,  preferring,  as  a  safer  and  a 
better  rule  of  life,  the  law  of  seclusion  in 
which  she  has  been  brought  up  ? 

Far  from  envying  the  liberty  of  the 
"  Frank**  woman,  very  many  Turkish 
**  khanums**  look  upon  the  care  with 
which  they  are  surrounded  as  proof  of 
the  high  estimation  in  which  they  are 
held  by  their  male  relations ;  and  they 
bestow  a  half-contemptuous  pity  on  the 
Christian  lady  whose  life  and  occupations 
are  so  untrammelled  and  so  energetic. 
Some  few  of  the  Turkish  women,  of 
higher  intellect  than  ordinary,  pine  for  a 
wider  range  of  thought  and  action  than 
their  laws  and  customs  can  admit  of ;  and 
the  unsatisfied  longing  for  relief  from  the 
46 
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monotonous  round  of  their  daily  life 
sometimes  ends  in  insanity.  But  these 
instances  are  rare.  The  Mussulman 
"  khanum"  of  Stamboul  is  usually  con- 
tent to  lounge  through  her  existence, 
with  its  household  duties,  the  visits  made 
and  returned,  the  inspection  of  the  wares 
of  female  pedlars,  and  an  occasional 
family  picnic  in  some  shady  spot  on  the 
shores  of  the  Bosphorus ;  whil^  those 
whose  activity  of  mind  takes  a  house- 
wifely direction  are  busy  with  the  homely 
cares  which  a  numerous  household  must 
entail :  they  make  or  superintend  the 
cooking  of  vast  stores  of  pickles  and  pre- 
serves ;  they  cut  out  and  assist  in  the 
making  of  all  the  dresses  of  the  family, 
slaves  included ;  they  embroider  the 
towels,  the  coverings  of  the  pillows,  and 
many  other  articles  of  daily  use  ;  and  at 
certain  times  and  seasons  they  superin- 
tend the  preparation  and  distribution  to 
the  poor  of  vast  cauldrons  of  "  pillaw" 
and  of  "  aschourah," — a  sweet  soup  given 
freely  to  all  who  ask  it,  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  deaths  of  Hossein  and  Has- 
san, grandsons  of  the  Prophet. 

A  great  deal  of  time  is  spent  by  Turk- 
ish women  in  the  examination  of  the  goods 
of  the  female  pedlars  above  mentioned. 
These  women,  for  the  most  part  Jewesses, 
infest  the  harems,  and  are  the  principal 
source  of  the  great  evil  of  lavish  expend- 
iture and  debt  which  causes  so  much 
distress  and  ruin  amongst  them.  They 
encourage  the  Mussulman  women  to  take 
their  grossly  overcharged  merchandise 
on  credit,  and  all  the  savings  of  the  poor 
slave  girls  generally  pass  in  this  manner 
into  their  dishonest  hands ;  and,  worse 
than  this,  they  are  the  medium  of  unau- 
thorized communication  with  the  outer 
world,  and  of  intrigue,  to  which,  indeed, 
many  "  Christian"  shopkeepers  of  Pera 
do  not  scruple  to  lend  themselves. 

A  little  ceremonv  observed  in  many 
harems  is  worthy  of  remark.  On  occa- 
sions of  the  great  religious  festivals  it  is 
customary  to  present  each  of  the  women 
of  the  family  with  two  or  sometimes  three 
new  dresses,  the  slaves  at  the  same  time 
receive  an  extra  month's  "  ailik,**  or 
monthly  wage  to  which  they  are  entitled 
throughout  the  year.  When  these  new 
dress  stuffs  are  brought  into  the  harem,  the 
mistress  of  the  family  will  very  frequently 
direct  the  selection  and  distribution  of 
them,  according  to  the  ages,  complexion, 


and  known  taste  of  the  recipient ;  in  this 
the  humble  negress  and  the  little  newly- 
arrived  '^  halaik  "  are  as  carefully  thought 
of  as  the  slaves  of  higher  rank  and 
consideration.  Then  the  stuffs  are  spread 
upon  the  ground  to  be  cut  out,  and  the 
mistress,  with  a  formidable  pair  of  scis- 
sors, opens  the  proceedings  for  each 
garment,  saying  as  she  does  so,  "'  Bismil- 
lah  !"  (May  the  blessing  of  God  be  upon 
the  work !) 

And  now  some  words  in  explanation 
of  the  term  "  harem,"  than  which  no  word 
in  connection  with  Turkish  homes  has 
been  more  thoroughly  misunderstood  by 
Western  nations.  Harem  (signifying 
literally  '*  the  sacred  enclosure")  has  two 
meanings  in  general  acceptation.  It  is 
used  to  express  in  a  collective  sense  the 
whole  feminine  portion  of  a  family,  what- 
ever the  rank,  condition,  or  employment 
By  the  word  harem  we  also  understand 
that  portion  of  a  dwelling  or  locality  set 
apart  for  the  use  of  Mussulman  women, 
in  contradistinction  to  the  **selamlik" 
(the  place  of  salutation),  inhabited  solely 
by  the  men  of  the  family.  There  are 
harems  in  the  steamers  and  tramway  car- 
riages, as  there  are  harems  in  mosques 
and  dervish's  "  tek^s."  When  we  speak 
of  a  harem  as  applied  to  the  members  of 
a  family,  it  simply  means  the  womankind. 
Thus  we  use  the  word  to  indicate  the 
feminine  part  of  the  household  of  a 
Sultana  (a  daughter  of  a  Sultan),  in 
which  all  the  women  belong  to  or  are 
dependent  upon  herself;  as  we  speak 
of  the  harem  of  a  householder, — although 
several  of  its  members  maybe  almost  un- 
known to  him  (such  as  a  brother's  wife, 
some  female  relatives,  and  poor  depend- 
ents residing  under  his  roof),  yet  they 
form  a  part  of  the  feminine  division  of  his 
family,  and  consequently  of  his  harem. 

Enthusiastic  travellers  meeting  a  pro- 
cession of  carriages  filled  with  veiled 
women  are  told  that  they  contain  the 
harem  of  a  Bey  or  Pasha.  They  forth- 
with take  careful  note,  and  eventually 
discourse  on  the  supreme  felicity  of  the 
omnipotent  owner  of  so  much  beauty. 
Those  that  can  see  behind  the  "  yashmak" 
know  that  several  of  these  *'  houris"  are 
terribly  old  and  wrinkled :  that  the 
veiled  group,  so  fascinating  in  its  mys* 
tery,  comprises  the  "kiaya"  or  house- 
keeper, an  old  nurse  or  two*  and  a  plenti- 
ful proportion  of  negresses.    There  are 
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younger  and  prettier  women  in  the  party, 
but  it  is  possible  that  they  may  for  the 
most  part  belong  to  the  rich  mistress  of 
the  household,  in  which  case  the  master 
himself  is  not  entitled  even  to  look  upon 
their  unveiled  faces  without  the  consent 
•of  his  wife,  who  often  holds  steadily  and 
jealously  to  her  rights  in  this  particular. 
No  Mussulman  may  see  the  uncovered 
face  of  any  woman  of  his  own  faith,  ex- 
cept his  wife,  his  own  slave,  or  a  very 
near  relation,  within  the  prohibited  de- 
grees of  marriage, — such  as  mother,  sis- 
ter, daughter,  niece,  or  daughter-in-law. 

The  law  of  Mohammed  allows  to  his 
followers  four  legally  wedded  wives,  and 
as  many  slaves  as  his  means  can  pur- 
chase ;  but  the  doubtful  privilege  of 
polygamy  is  now  very  rarely  exercised, 
excepting  in  the  case  of  wealthy  fami- 
lies of  very  high  rank ;  and  it  is  in  the 
present  day  extremely  unusual — from  rea- 
sons of  economy,  domestic  peace,  and 
even  of  principle — to  meet  with  more 
than  one  wife  in  the  household  of  a 
Turkish  gentleman  of  moderate  fortune. 
In  many  of  these  harems  the  "  halaiks" 
or  slaves  are  simply  the  attendants,  per- 
forming all  the  duties  of  domestic  serv- 
ants. These  duties  are  light,  as  the 
labor  is  much  subdivided,  while  for  the 
heavier  work  of  the  house  "  rayah  '* 
women,  Greeks  or  Armenians,  are  em- 
ployed. 

Slaves  in  the  Turkish  harems  are 
generally  treated  with  great  kindness. 
They  are  well  fed  and  lodged ;  and  all, 
even  the  youngest  child  capable  of  per- 
forming any  domestic  task,  receive  the 
monthly  "  ailik"  (for  dress  and  minor 
expenses),  which  far  exceeds  the  amount 
usually  given  to  hard-working  girls  in  our 
own  country.  A  slave  who  imagines  that 
she  has  reason  tabe  dissatisfied  with  her 
home,  can  oblige  her  master  or  mistress  to 
sell  her  again  ;  but  this  right  is  not  often 
exercised.  Within  the  last  few  months  a 
Government  decree  abolishing  slavery 
throughout  Turkey  has  been  again 
issued.  It  has  existed  for  several  years, 
but  had  not  been  actively  enforced. 

Some  harems  of  men  of  high  position 
are  on  a  different  footing  from  those  quiet 
households  already  spoken  of.  In  these 
two  or  three  wives  and  a  very  numerous 
retinue  is  regarded  as  a  mark  of  wealth 
and  importance,  although  there  are  well- 
known  exceptions  to  this  among  the  first 


statesmen  of  the  present  day.  In  these 
lavish  establishments  each  lady  must  have 
her  separate  dwelling,  her  carriages,  and 
servants.  The  cost  of  this  style  of  living 
IS  very  great,  and  the  man  of  limited  for- 
tune cannot  venture  on  such  extrava- 
gance. He  is  fond  also  of  "  kief  "  (re- 
pose), and,  dreading  (as  who  would  not  ?) 
the  quarrels,  heartburnings,  and  jeal- 
ousies of  a  multiplied  **  menage,*'  he  set- 
tles placidly  down  into  a  respectable 
domestic  character,  even  according  to 
our  own  standard  of  respectability.  I 
could  name  many  a  quiet  patriarchal  home 
where  the  one  wife  and  mother  of  the 
family  is  truly  the  housemother,  looking 
after  the  welfare  of  children  and  slaves 
with  unremitting  care  :  she  is  the  undis- 
puted mistress  of  her  household,  but  she 
is  the  first  to  set  the  example  of  tender 
and  dutiful  respect  towards  the  aged 
grandparents,  of  almost  boundless  charity 
to  the  poor,  and  of  hospitality  to  the 
stranger  "  within  the  gate."  Gentleness 
towards  little  children  and  respect  for 
age  are  amongst  the  most  pleasing 
features  in  Turkish  family  life.  The  lit- 
tle ones,  even  though  they  may  be  only 
"  halai'ks,"  are  never,  under  any  provoca- 
tion, treated  with  roughness,  while  the 
filial  love  and  care  with  which  many  a 
world-worn  man  soothes  the  declining 
years  of  his  parents,  particularly  of  his 
mother,  the  **  valid6,"  is  well  known  to 
all  who  are  acquainted  with  the  daily  life 
of  the  harem. 

Turkish  women  are  exceedingly  char- 
itable. On  every  occasion  of  family  re- 
joicing, or  of  household  grief,  the  poor 
are  remembered.  Does  a  woman  escape 
a  danger,  receive  good  tidings,  mourn  the 
loss  of  a  friend?  The  poor  are  suc- 
cored, in  thankfulness  to  the  Almighty 
or  in  submission  to  His  will.  The 
"  khanum,"  who  seldom  leaves  her  home, 
takes  with  her  when  she  does  so,  a  well- 
filled  alms-bag  for  distribution  by  the 
way.  The  charity  is  indiscriminate, 
often  ill-judged ;  but  the  claim  of  a  plead- 
ing beggar  is  one  that  a  Mussulman 
woman  can  rarely  resist. 

There  are  no  workhouses  in  Stamboul ; 
none  of  the  vast  establishments  for  the 
relief  of  poverty,  so  liberally  provided — 
and,  alas,  so  insufficient! — in  our  own 
country ;  but  neither  are  they  required 
in  the  same  degree ;  not  that  the  poverty 
is  less  in  proportion  to  the  population, 
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but  that  charity,  distributed  in  the  sim-  considered  "  ahib  "  (a  disgrace)  to  let 
plest  and  most  patriarchal  form,  is  un-  her  leave  without  at  least  one  new  gar- 
bounded.  For  instance :  a  poor  woman  ment ;  and  the  poor  woman  is  frequently 
arrives  at  the  door  of  a  harem  with  her  entirely  re-clothed.  There  are  numy 
little  bundle,  containing  all  her  worldly  women,  most  of  them  widows  in  very 
possessions ;  perhaps  she  shows  a  few  poor  circumstances,  who  pass  their  lives 
written  words  provmg  that  she  is  known  roaming  from  house  to  house, — ^"  a  de? 
to  some  friend  of  the  family;  she  is  a  plorable  waste  of  life  and  time,"  we  should 
stranger, — but  it  is  enough;  she  enters  say  in  busy,  hard-working  England  ;  but 
unquestioned.  Her  place  is  set  at  the  the  utter  absence  (until  lately)  of  any  at- 
family  table,  or  amongst  the  domestics,  tempt  to  educate  Turkish  women  to 
according  to  her  class  in  life ;  mattresses  habits  of  self-dependence  and  labor, 
and  padded  quilts  are  spread  for  her  at  throws  a  vast  class  of  the  population  upon 
night,  and  she  remains  for  several  days  the  kindness  of  their  richer  neighbors ; 
a  guest  in  the  house.  On  her  departure,  and  they  would  perish  but  for  the  charity 
she  receives  a  letter,  or  recommendation  so  ungrudgingly  bestowed  upon  them  in 
for  another  friendly  harem,  with  some  the  little-known  Mussulman  homes.  — 
new  article  of  clothing.      It  would  be  Evening  Hours, 
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Fair  is  youth  and  void  of  sorrow; 
But  it  hourly  flies  away. — 
Youths  and  maids,  enjoy  to-day; 

Nought  ye  know  about  to-morrow. 

This  is  Bacchus  and  the  bright 

Ariadne,  lovers  true ! 
They,  in  flying  time's  despite, 

Each  with  each  find  pleasure  new; 
These,  their  Nymphs,  and  all  their  crew 

Keep  perpetual  holiday. — 

Youths  and  maids,  enjoy  to-day; 
Nought  ye  know  about  to-morrow. 

These  blithe  Satyrs,  wanton-eyed. 
Of  the  Nymphs  are  paramours : 

Through  the  caves  and  forests  wide 
They  have  snared  them  mid  the  flowers; 

Warmed  with  Bacchus,  in  his  bowers. 
Now  they  dance  and  leap  alway. — 
Youths  and  maids,  enjoy  to-day ; 

Nought  ye  know  about  to-morrow. 

These  fair  Nymphs,  they  are  not  loth 

To  entice  their  lovers*  wiles. 
None  but  thankless  folk  and  rough 

Can  resist  when  Love  beguiles. 
Now  enlaced,  with  wreathed  smiles. 

All  together  dance  and  play. — 

Youths  and  maids,  enjoy  to-day; 
Nought  ye  know  about  to-morrow. 

See  this  load  behind  them  plodding 

On  the  ass !     Silenus  he. 
Old  and  drunken,  merry,  nodding, 

Full  of  years  and  jollity; 
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Though  he  goes  so  swayingly, 

Yet  he  laughs  and  quaffs  alway. — 
Youths  and  maids,  enjoy  to-day; 

Nought  ye  know  about  to-morrow. 

Midas  treads  a  wearier  measure : 
All  he  touches  turns  to  gold : 

If  there  be  no  taste  of  pleasure, 
AVhat's  the  use  of  wealth  untold? 

What's  the  joy  his  fingers  hold, 
When  he's  forced  to  thirst  for  aye?- 
Youths  and  maids,  enjoy  to-day; 

Nought  ye  know  about  to-morrow. 

Listen  well  to  what  we're  saying; 

Of  to-morrow  have  no  care ! 
Young  and  old  together  playing. 

Boys  and  girls,  be  blithe  as  air! 
Every  sorry  thought  forswear! 

Keep  perpetual  holiday. — 

Youths  and  maids,  enjoy  to-day; 
Nought  ye  know  about  to-morrow. 

Ladies  and  gay  lovers  young! 

Long  live  Bacchus,  live  Desire! 
Dance  and  play;   let  songs  be  sung; 

Let  sweet  love  your  bosoms  fire; 
In  the  future  come  what  may! — 
Youths  and  maids,  enjoy  to-day; 
Nought  ye  know  about  to-morrow« 

Fair  is  youth  and  void  of  sorrow ; 
But  it  hourly  flies  away. 
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Miss  Martineau  knew  herself  unusu- 
ally well ;  and  she  has  determined  that 
we  should  know  all  that  she  had  to  tell 
us.  The  knowledge  will  rather  dim  the 
brightness  of  the  popular  tradition  which 
rests  upon  the  first  wonderful  years  in 
London  and  the  first  happy  years  at 
Ambleside  ;  it  will  give  some  substance 
to  the  reserve  of  the  minority  which  per- 
sisted in  finding  Miss  Martineau  disa- 
greeable ;  it  contains  a  most  unsparing 
revelation  of  a  most  unattractive  nature ; 
but  it  contains  also  a  picture  of  the  dili- 
gent, unflinching  heroism  by  which  that 
nature  was  trained  to  a  life  of  nobleness 
and  at  last  of  happiness.     Nor  is  the  pic- 

*  "  Harriet  Martincau's  Autobiography, 
with  Memorials,"  by  Maria  Weston  Chapman. 
Boston  :  J.  R.  Osgood  &  Co. 


ture  less  impressive  for  the  austerity  of 
the  artist's  method.  She  has  resolved 
not  only  that  we  should  know  her  inti- 
mately, but  that  we  should  know  her 
almost  exclusively  through  her  own  de- 
liberate judgment.  She  wrote  her  auto- 
biography partly  because  she  knew  she 
could  write  it,  but  principally  because  she 
thought  it  a  duty  to  withhold  her  letters 
from  publication.  She  was  told,  and  she 
believed,  that  her  letters  would  have 
done  her  credit.  They  would  have 
shown  her,  at  any  rate,  in  her  less  strenu- 
ous moodsy  and  we  know  that  in  her 
later  years  her  playfulness  was  very  ami- 
able, and  that  from  the  commencement 
of  her  prosperity  it  was  very  hearty,  while 
in  her  books — and  the  autobiography  is 
no  exception — ^we  always  see  her,  so  to 
speak,  with  her  lamp  lit  and  her  loins 
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girded.  But  she  felt  strongly  that  corre- 
spondence ought  to  be  private  and  confi- 
dential, and  that  it  was  a  hardship  that 
celebrities  should  be  debarred  from  un- 
reserved correspondence,  and  so  she  felt 
bound  to  do  what  she  could  to  protect 
their  freedom  by  protesting  in  her  own 
person  against  the  satisfaction  which  is 
so  often  and  so  readily  given  to  a  curi- 
osity which  she  thought  unworthy. 

Perhaps  in  one  way  her  reputation  will 
be  the  gainer  by  her  self-denial.  Her 
deliberate  judgments  are  often  so  out- 
spoken and  severe  that  one  rather  shrinks 
from  guessing  how  far  her  extempore  seve- 
rity may  have  carried  her  in  confidential 
intercourse,  written  or  oral.  She  repro- 
bated almost  too  strongly  the  spirit  of 
detraction  as  it  showed  itself  in  one  like 
De  Quincey,  who  consoled  himself  for 
his  own  failure  by  a  disinterested  curi- 
osity and  communicativeness  about  the 
failings  of  others,  to  whom  he  wished  no 
evil,  though  they  had  succeeded.  But 
conscientiousness  like  Miss  Martineau*s 
has  temptations  of  its  own  ;  people  who 
attend  as  much  as  is  prudent  or  permis- 
sible to  what  they  like  and  dislike  have  no 
excuse  for  sitting  in  judgment  on  their 
neighbors ;  if  they  are  reasonable  they 
seek  and  shun  as  it  suits  them,  and  leave 
others  to  do  the  same.  Miss  Martineau 
always  thought  of  duty  before  pleasure  : 
the  one  thing  "  not  to  be  borne"  was 
seeing  a  piece  of  work  that  wanted  doing 
which  she  could  do,  and  leaving  it  un- 
done. And  this  temper  is  always  rare ; 
those  who  are  animated  by  it  see  work 
undone  or  ill-done  within  the  reach  of 
other  hands,  and  they  seldom  see  such 
sights  with  patience.  In  default  of  sin- 
gularly perfect  patience  they  find  them- 
selves always  in  the  attitude  of  approv- 
ing or  disapproving,  and  life  is  not  long 
enough  to  approve  and  disapprove  with 
invariable  regard  to  the  principles  of 
morality  and  the  merits  of  each  individ- 
ual case.  The  temptation  to  something 
like  censoriousness  is  stronger  when  every 
virtue  but  simplicity  and  sincerity  and 
single-mindedness  has  been  a  laborious 
conquest.  Those  who  have  made  great 
efforts  do  not  find  it  easy  to  make  allow- 
ance for  the  weakness  of  others ;  because 
they  know  that  all  have  some  power  of 
effort,  and  they  remember  what  their 
own  efforts  cost,  they  are  persuaded  that 
others  might  do  as  much  if  they  would, 


and  that  it  is  selfish  irresolution  or  dis- 
traction that  keeps  them  back.  It  is 
hardly  a  compensation  for  this  perpetual 
attitude  of  criticism  that  the  cntic  is 
often  generous,  and  always  in  intention 
just.  One  feels  after  all  that  the  great 
majority  of  even  distinguished  and  be- 
nevolent people  will  not  bear  being 
looked  at  all  round  in  the  hard  white 
light  of  some  one  else's  conscience ;  and 
it  is  difficult  to  see  why  we  should  in- 
oculate  ourselves  with  an  indiscriminate 
appetite  for  truth. 

In  Miss  Martineau  the  appetites  for 
truth  and  justice  were  inbred  togetherf 
and  the  narrative  of  her  early  years  re- 
mind us  more  than  once  of  Aristotle's 
profound  saying,  "  That  between  friends 
there  is  no  need  of  justice" — which  im- 
plies that  where  the  need  of  justice  is 
felt  upon  one  side  or  the  other  the  par- 
ties can  hardly  be  friends.  The  whole 
narrative  of  her  youth  is  painful  and  in- 
structive especially  from  its  resemblance 
to  what  we  know  of  the  early  life  of  great 
Catholic  devotees.  Of  course  there  was 
one  decisive  difference.  Miss  Martineau 
did  not  inherit  a  tradition  too  vast  and 
imposing  to  be  easily  criticised,  so  com- 
plex as  to  provide  endless  exercise  for 
the  intellect  and  imagination,  and  full  of 
food  for  the  emotions.  Apart  from  this, 
the  resemblance  was  very  close  :  healthy 
natures  develop  many  ways,  and  no  two 
are  really  alike.  The  variety  of  healthy 
aptitudes  and  appetites  is  endless,  and 
so  is  the  variety  in  their  relative  strength ; 
but  all  strong  natures  which  are  inwardly 
diseased,  and  yet  have  no  perverted  im- 
pulses, are  marked  with  a  common  seal. 
They  have  no  rest  within,  they  are  driven 
to  aspiration ;  they  have  no  natural  spon- 
taneous adequate  activity,  and  all  con- 
tact with  their  surroundings  is  a  torture 
to  them.  They  are  full  of  fears  and 
yearnings,  and  their  inner  life,  uncom- 
fortable as  it  is,  appears  to  them  from 
the  first  the  true  life,  the  only  life  from 
which  they  have  any  hope.  And  when 
at  last  the  outer  life,  after  many  struggles, 
attains  its  due  development,  it  is  the 
translation  of  the  inner ;  while  to  most 
the  inner  life  on  earth  is  little  more  than 
a  very  broken  series  of  fleeting  idealized 
reflections  of  the  outer. 

Harriet  Martineau  was  bom  at  Nor- 
wich, June  12,  1802,  the  sixth  of  a  fam* 
ily  of  eight.    Her  father  was  a  manufaic- 
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turer,  a  cadet  of  a  line  of  Huguenot  sur- 
geons  who  had   flourished  at  Norwich 
ever  since  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict 
of  Nantes ;    her  mother,  who  seems  to 
have  entered  more  into  her  life,  was  Eng- 
lish.    Both  were  conscientious  and  in- 
defatigable in  providing  for  their  chil- 
dren's good,  but  they  held  in  its  extremest 
form  the  old-fashioned  theory  that  chil- 
dren must  be  brought  up  to  fall   into 
place  as  they  can,  and   that  their  con- 
venience matters  less  than  their  elders*, 
which  could  not  but  make  the  impression 
of  constant  injustice  on  a  sensitive  child. 
Even  now  children  who  are  brought  up 
with  a  large  measure   of   the  "  cheerful 
tenderness  "  which  Harriet  Martineau  de- 
siderated, if  they  are  at  all  precociously 
clear-headed,  find  it  impossible  to  acqui- 
esce in  the  judgment  of  their  elders,  who 
have  to  manage  them  as  they  can  with- 
out understanding  them.     One,  perhaps 
the  most  serious,  of  Miss  Martineau's  in- 
fant  troubles   was  certainly  within   the 
reach  of  better  knowledge.     She  suffered 
horribly  from  indigestion  until  she  was 
considered  old  enough  to  have  tea  for 
breakfast,  and  throughout  life  milk  dis- 
agreed with  her  ;  but  milk  was  the  tradi- 
tional food  for  children,  and  she  had  to 
live  upon  it  till  she  was  thirteen.     From 
eight  to  thirteen,  though  a  resolute  child, 
she  was  never  able  to  keep  her  resolution 
to    spend   a   single  day  without   crying. 
Her  Aunt  Kentish,  whom   she  learnt  to 
know  and  love  at  Bristol  at  the  age  of  six- 
teen, was  the  first  person  of  whom  she  was 
not  afraid.     And  her  fear  was  as  much  of 
things  as  of   persons.     A   clock   whose 
wooden    hammer  she  could  see  fall  be- 
fore  she   heard  the  stroke,    was    awful 
enough    to    make    her     miserable     for 
months.        A    dream   which   ended  in 
nothing  more  alarming  than  her   seeing 
her  mother  break  sugar  and  give  her  a 
lump,  was  at  the  time  a  source  of  yet 
acuter  terror.     She  found  endless  diffi- 
culties in  getting  out  of  bed,  in  taking 
medicine,  in  speaking  to  a  stranger — all 
forms  of  the  distressing  malady  which  is 
commonly  called  shyness,  from  the  symp- 
tom that  is  noticed  first.   She  never  asked 
for  sympathy  ;  she  was  too  shy;  and  be- 
sides, she  was    convinced  that  pobody 
cared  for  her — except  God,  of  whom  she 
was  never  afraid.     She  had  the  constant 
desire  to  kill  herself  and  go  to  heaven, 
and  force  people  to  care  for  her.     It  was 


not  only  vindictiveness  or  misery  which 
made  her  religious.  At  the  age  of  two 
or  three  she  used  to  preach  to  who- 
ever would  listen,  "  Never  ky  for  trifles," 
"  Dooty  first,  and  pleasure  afterwards." 
She  had  an  instinctive  veneration  for 
ministers,  and  a  craving  for  notice  from 
them,  which  survived  for  more  than  fifty 
years,  though  she  had  long  convinced 
herself  that  the  character  and  judgment 
of  the  professional  teacher  of  religion 
were  decidedly  rather  below  than  above 
the  average.  Her  religion  soothed  her 
feelings  long  before  it  influenced  her 
conduct ;  she  confessed  her  faults  and 
felt  forgiven,  and  compensated  her  utter 
want  of  self-respect  by  supposing  that 
her  sufferings  proved  her  a  favorite 
of  the  Heavenly  Father.  This  feeling 
grew  upon  her  till  she  got  into  a  habit 
of  castle-building  about  sufferings  and 
sacrifices,  as  children  who  are  at  ease 
and  less  active  than  they  should  be,  build 
castles  about  imaginary  pleasures  and 
successes.  The  habit  is  in  most  cases  a 
wasteful  one,  and  Miss  Martineau  judged 
herself  very  severely  for  it.  She  thought, 
which  is  likely  enough,  that  it  brought 
on  her  deafness  rather  earlier.  The 
deafness  was  probably  the  result  of  the 
same  constitutional  weakness  which  kept 
her  all  her  life  without  the  sense  of  smell 
and  made  her  lose  the  sense  of  taste  very 
early.  Perhaps  a  more  important  result 
of  her  caslle-building  was  to  exhaust  all 
that  was  unpractical  in  her  imagination 
and  leave  her  free,  when  her  mind  had 
found  its  appropriate  activity,  to  fix  her 
whole  attention  upon  limited  rational 
aims. 

It  was  not  for  want  of  endeavor  that 
her  religion  did  not  bear  practical  fruit 
in  her  childhood.  At  the  age  of  eight 
she  took  herself  in  hand  seriously,  stimu- 
lated by  the  example  of  Ann  Turner,  a 
friend  of  her  own  age  who  came  to  stay 
^t  Norwich.  But  she  found  then,  and 
the  experience  was  destined  to  become 
familiar,  that  her  direct  efforts  at  self- 
improvement  and  self-management  had 
less  effect  than  putting  herself  under  the 
operation  of  favorable  influences.  The 
observation  is  a  striking  proof  of  her  re- 
ligious genius ;  nothing  marks  the  diffe- 
rence between  the  saintly  and  the  secular 
temper  more  clearly  than  that  to  the  one 
righteousness  is  a  gift,  to  the  other  virtue 
is  a  heritage  or  a  conquest.    To  the  truly 
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A:  Lrlr::l  ?.-.*  ^ras  cc-z::«^ai:rtlT  a:  esse, 
a- d  "Bir  f.  :-*:-drrt-i  rce  of  lie  p>jd  aad 
r.'.ever  rr.j  c:  ::-C  5cdc-:l  asd  vhen  sae 
cane  r.-.r.*  sde  "B-as  Lo:h  lac^rhec  si  ssd 
7i-:i.-t(.'z'i  ::r  r.tr  extreme  cc n5cicsiio:2S- 
r.:??.  I.'.:*  -a  a  5  :-.5:ered  lt  the  incs- 
er-ct  c:  Lr.  Carr^nier  ihe  t'.ctT,  who. 
jr.dcr  ver.-  "i-ccr-zerial  circ-sisrasces, 
f.->.:va:cd  the  ascttk  and  sacerdctal 
!e:r.;.<r.  and  i^-cceeced  in  inocularicg 
her  with  2.5ce:. ':.:?=:.  which  expressed  xi- 
htmi  ir-  -aV:  aiahizisa:  asd  a  ferocio:^ 
ec-r.ornv  c:  lime. 

Htr  :!:trar^-  I.fe  bezan  earlvwith  con- 
trih- -tier. 5:0  the  J/t-'«//i-'s  Rip<jiU-rj,  then 
edited  by  Mr.  A=;,land.  when  her  maiden 
t::''^z'.s  vo  7.-.oved  her  eldest  brother  that 
he  called  her  "dear"  for  the  first  time, 
ar.  i  exhorted  her  to  leave  other  women 
to  c;rr.  st'xkir.i:?.  Ker  first  consider- 
a:le  work  was  a  collection  of  devotions 
fcry-.ur.g  persor.s,  which  one  is  rather 
surr.rl^ed  to  f.TLC  had  I'jst  its  meaning 
ar.c  i.tteres:  for  her  in  the  few  years 
which  passed  between  the  first  edition 
and  the  second.  It  is  a  favorable  speci- 
men of  the  atteispi  which  all  denomina- 
tions were  then  making  to  talk  them- 
>el-«-es  into  pietv  and  eamestQes&      It 
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would  not  be  unfair  or  irrelevant  to  com- 
pare it  with  Bishop  Blomfield's  Family 
Prayers,  which  have  more  unction,  and 
of  course  are  more  orthodox,  and  are 
also  less  distinctly  practical.  In  both 
aspiration  is  really  conceived  as  the  prin- 
cipal function  of  prayer,  though  Dr. 
Blomfield  had  not,  like  Miss  Martineau, 
convinced  himself  of  the  necessarian  hy- 
pothesis, which  resembles  the  moon  in 
two  ways — it  turns  round  completely,  and 
yet  no  set  of  spectators  ever  sees  more 
than  one  side  of  it.  Those  who  do  not 
hold  it,  always  see  it  as  predisposing 
worthless  people  to  indolence  and  reck- 
lessness, by  suggesting  the  consideration 
that  all  their  shortcomings  of  which  they 
are  aware  have  been,  and  all  the  future 
shortcomings  which  they  not  unreason- 
ably expect  will  be,  the  certain  products 
of  the  interaction  of  faulty  organization, 
and  more  or  less  unfavorable  surround- 
ings. Those  who  hold  it  are  struck  with 
a  sense  of  relief  in  contemplating  the 
shortcomings  of  others,  and  sometimes, 
like  Miss  Martineau,  proceed  to  observe 
that  there  are  worthless  people  who  pro- 
tect their  belief  in  their  own  freewill  by 
never  testing  it,  and  hug  the  confidence 
that  they  can  realise  their  ends  at  any 
moment  by  a  resolution  (which  they 
never  take),  without  the  gradual  training 
to  the  fulfilment  of  appointed  conditions 
in  whose  unfailing  efficacy  really  capable 
and  energetic  people  are  well  content  to 
trust.  The  problem  had  exercised  her 
early,  and  she  was  convinced,  when  she 
wrote  her  autobiography,  that  she  had 
mastered  it  at  twenty,  though  she  still  re- 
tained a  belief  in  miracles,  and  redis- 
covered the  accepted  answer  to  Hume's 
essay,  and  endeavored  without  success  to 
extract  a  code  of  conduct  from  the  Bible, 
which  led  her  to  the  reflections  which 
twenty  or  thirty  years  later  were  to  be- 
come fashionable  among  Broad  Church 
Anglicans  on  the  spirituality  of  Christi- 
anity. 

During  the  greater  part  of  the  thirteen 
years  which  elapsed  between  her  return 
from  Bristol  and  the  Reform  Bill,  she 
wrote  incessantly,  eagerly,  and  easily ;  in 
society  as  soon  as  she  was  at  ease  she 
was  very  talkative,  and  the  sound  educa- 
tion she  had  received  enabled  her  to  be 
talkative  with  her  pen.  She  wrote  inva- 
riably not  for  fame  nor  for  money,  not 
even  to  do  good,  simply  under  a  sense 


that  there  was  something  to  be  said  and 
she  could  say  it.  From  the  first  her 
writings  have  two  great  merits :  if  she 
has  a  doctrine  to  set  forth  it  is  clearly 
conceived,  and  if  she  has  a  scene  or 
character  to  present  it  is  clearly  imagined. 
This  applies  even  to  her  first  ambitious 
attempt,  Traditions  of  Palestine,  which 
was  the  one  of  her  books  after  Eastern 
Travel  on  which  she  liked  to  look  back 
best.  The  fine  writing  and  thinking 
which  are  fatiguing  to  a  reader  now,  were 
very  likely  elevating  then,  not  only  to  the 
writer  but  to  her  restricted  public,  and 
the  conception  of  what  Christianity 
looked  like  to  serious  and  open-minded 
Jews  at  the  time  has  the  merit  of  Mitford's 
history  of  Greece — it  is  not  historical, 
but  it  is  alive.  Her  other  tales  during 
this  period  are  less  important ;  they  are 
a  sort  of  provincial  imitation  now  of  Miss 
Edgeworth,  now  of  Miss  Austen,  always 
with  a  strong  flavor  of  a  tract.  A  chap- 
ter of  one  of  them,  Sense  with  Sensibility, 
shows  that  she  was  aware  of  the  influence 
of  her  model,  and  the  story  shows  con- 
siderable sympathy  with  the  romantic 
aspects  of  Catholicism,  though  the  writer's 
judgment  is  already  too  strong  for  her 
sympathies.  Meanwhile,  her  circum- 
stances had  changed  considerably,  her 
eldest  brother  had  married  and  settled 
in  Devonshire,  and  gone  to  Madeira  and 
died ;  her  eldest  sister  had  married  in 
Newcastle  and  she  had  gone  there  to  be 
under  the  care  of  her  brother-in-law,  a 
doctor,  whose  treatment  did  something 
to  establish  her  in  tolerable  health.  The 
crisis  of  1825  and  1826  affected  her  fa- 
ther's business  very  severely ;  he  had  not 
speculated  himself,  but  the  speculations 
of  others  made  his  business  mther  brisker 
at  first  and  entailed  numerous  losses 
afterwards.  He  died  before  the  final 
collapse,  cheered  by  the  devotional  writ- 
ings of  his  daughter,  whose  shyness  was 
still  strong  enough  to  make  her  shrink 
from  his  sight.  In  1820  a  more  personal 
misfortune  had  come  upon  her — the 
deafness  which  had  been  long  impending 
was  hastened  by  a  sort  of  accident  which, 
she  says,  "  I  do  not  choose  to  describe." 
She  did  not  take  a  trumpet  as  soon  as  in 
her  own  judgment  she  ought,  **  for  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  deaf  to  give  as  little  trou- 
ble as  possible,  and  to  preserve  as  long 
as  possible  their  true  memory  of  sound." 
However,  though  she  delayed  this  duty, 
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she  made  a  vow  to  submit  without  a 
murmur  to  all  the  incidents  of  the  mis- 
fortune which  had  befallen  her,  from  the 
loss  of  music,  which  she  enjoyed  pas- 
sionately and  performed  admirably,  when 
she  had  no  audience,  and  the  greater  loss 
of  public  worship,  to  the  disarrangement 
of  lier  cap-borders  by  the  trumpet,  which 
would  sooner  or  later  be  indispensable. 
Neither  this  trouble,  nor  her  suffering 
from  ill  health,  nor  the  death  of  her  eld- 
est brother's  baby,  to  which  she  was  much 
attached,  interfered  with  her  happiness. 
She  felt  herself  for  the  first  time  useful 
and  beloved  at  home,  and  this  compen- 
sated her  for  a  purely  personal  trouble — 
the  interruption  of  her  relations  with  a 
college  friend  of  James,  her  youngest  and 
long  her  favorite  brother,  who  seems  to 
have  been  more  in  love  with  her  than  she 
with  him.  After  her  father's  death  her 
lover  came  forward  again,  knowing  that 
she  was  poor,  and  having  been  too  gen- 
erous to  press  his  suit  while  he  thought 
her  rich.  They  were  soon  virtually  en- 
gaged, but  the  engagement  was  termi- 
nated by  his  death  following  upon  insan- 
ity, the  result  of  his  long  struggle  and 
suspense.  The  calamity  was  aggravated 
to  her  by  the  insults  of  his  family,  who 
had  been  given  to  understand  by  cautious 
insinuations  that  she  was  actually  engaged 
to  another  while  accepting  her  friend's 
addresses.  If  he  had  lived  they  could 
hardly  have  been  happy.  Her  venera- 
tion for  his  moral  was  such  that  she  felt 
she  dared  not  undertake  the  charge  of 
his  happiness,  and  yet  she  dared  not  re- 
fuse, because  she  saw  it  would  be  his 
deathblow.  Besides,  the  veneration  in 
which  she  held  domestic  life  showed  her 
that  that  life  was  not  for  those  whose 
self-respect  had  been  early  broken  down, 
or  had  never  grown.  She  knew  what  she 
lost,  but  she  did  not  regret  it.  There  was 
a  power  of  attachment  in  her  which  was 
never  touched  ;  but  her  strong  will,  com- 
bined with  anxiety  of  conscience,  made 
her  only  fit  to  live  alone,  and  her  taste 
and  liking  were  for  living  alone. 

In  1827  she  read  Mrs.  Marcett's  Con- 
versations on  Political  Economy,  and 
wrote  her  first  tales  on  the  machinery 
riots  at  Manchester.  Two  years  later 
came  the  final  collapse  of  the  old  manu- 
factory in  which  her  own  property  and 
that  of  her  mother  and  sisters  was  still 
invested.     Even  at   the  time   it  hardly 


seemed  a  misfortune;  the  blow  came  like 
'^  a  blister  on  a  series  of  dull  pains,  the 
necessity  for  exertion  was  itself  a  relief 
and  almost  a  pleasure,"  and  all  concerned 
lived  to  be  heartily  glad  that  it  had  been 
decided  in  time,  that  they  should  live  by 
working,  not  by  pinching  and  sparing. 
None  gained  more  by  the  change  than 
Miss  Martineau  herself :  she  was  free  for 
the  first  time  to  write  openly  and  to  adopt 
literature  as  her  vocation  in  life.  Mrs. 
Chapman  has  preserved  in  the  Memorials 
an  interesting  paper  of  the  resolutions  she 
adopted  then.  She  believed  herself  "  to 
be  possessed  of  no  uncommon  talents,  and 
of  not  an  atom  of  genius,"  yet  she  hoped 
to  be  '*  useful  to  refined  as  well  as  unen- 
lightened minds,"  but  as  much  remained 
to  be  done  before  this  aim  could  be  at- 
tained, she  wished  "  to  be  content  with  a 
much  lower  degree  of  usefulness."  Of 
posthumous  fame  she  had  not  the  small- 
est expectation  or  desire.  "  Further  she 
resolved,"  and  of  this  resolution  for  the 
next  two  years  she  had  great  need,  ''  that 
disappointment  should  not  be  permitted 
to  relax  her  exertions,  and  that  mortifi- 
cations of  vanity  should  prove  stimulants 
rather  than  discouragements.  The  same 
consideration  should  induce  patience  un- 
der painful  labor^  delay^  and  disapptntU' 
ment"  The  two  last  resolutions  she  kept 
when  she  might  easily  have  dispensed 
with  them.  "  To  consider  my  own  inte- 
rests as  little  as  possible,  and  to  write  with 
a  view  to  the  good  of  others ;  therefore 
to  entertain  no  distaste  to  the  humblest 
literary  task  which  affords  a  prospect  of 
usefulness."  *'  Should  success  be  granted, 
to  take  no  honor  to  myself,  remembering 
that  I  possess  no  original  power  or  in- 
trinsic merit." 

She  had  less  encouragement  than 
many  debutants  of  less  promise.  Houl- 
ston,  of  Derby,  was  sdways  ready  to 
print  and  to  pay  for  her  tales,  and  Mr. 
Fox,  who  had  succeeded  Mr.  Aspland 
as  the  editor  of  the  Monthly  Repository^ 
was  always  ready  to  print  her  essays  and 
verses,  and  repay  her  by  "  frank  and  gen- 
erous criticism."  After  1829  he  paid 
her  fifteen  pounds  a  year  for  reviewing. 
But  no  other  magazine  would  look  at  her 
articles,  and  although  she  was  ofifered 
work  at  proof  correcting  and  other  liter- 
ary drudgery,  it  is  hardly  strange  that 
her  mother  should  have  thought  it  better 
to  bring  her  home  to  maintain  herself  by 
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fancy  work,  since  what  literary  work  she 
could  get  made  it  necessary  for  her  to  be 
much  in  London,  and  even  the  Monthly 
Repository  preferred  to  have  its  work 
done  on  the  spot,  under  the  editor's  eye. 
It  is  less  strange  than  it  appears  that 
Miss  Martineau,  then  twenty  -  seven, 
should  have  accepted  the  decision  with- 
out resistance.  Obedience  was  always 
difficult  to  her,  but  the  instinct  of  submis- 
sion was  almost  as  strong  in  her  as  the 
instinct  of  service. 

She  did  not  lose  by  her  sacrifice. 
Immediately  upon  her  return  she  set  to 
work  to  compete  for  three  prize  essays, 
intended  to  recommend  the  principles  of 
Unitarianism  to  Roman  Catholics,  Jews, 
and  Mussulmans.  She  won  all  three 
prizes,  and  even  now  the  essays  addressed 
to  Jews  and  Mussulmans  may  be  read 
with  pleasure  and  respect,  if  not  exactly 
with  instruction.  That  addressed  to  the 
Jews  is  the  best ;  it  is  an  ingenious  and 
respectful  application  of  the  doctrine  of 
Lessing's  Education  of  the  Human  Race, 
on  the  hypothesis  that  the  traditional 
dates  of  Hebrew  literature  are  genuine. 
A  good  deal  of  the  substance  of  the  work 
reappears  in  the  Eastern  Travels,  though 
the  point  of  view  has  changed. 

The  prize-money  enables  her  to  go  to 
Dublin,  where  her  brother  James  and  his 
wife  were  then  settled,  and  she  stayed 
there  till  September,  1831,  writing  all 
the  time,  and  pondering  the  scheme  of 
her  Political  Economy  Series.  She  wished 
it  to  be  quarterly,  her  brother  and  the 
publishers  advised  that  it  should  be 
monthly,  and  she  decided  accordingly, 
though  the  idea  was  overwhelming  at 
first.  She  was  convinced,  and  the  event 
proved  she  was  right,  that  the  work  "  was 
wanted — was  even  craved  by  the  popular 
mind."  But  though  she  was  convinced 
that  the  great  labor  she  was  undertaking 
w^ould  not  be  in  vain,  she  was  not  san- 
guine ;  she  was  staking  her  all  upon  a 
work  which  it  might  be  difficult  to  bring 
before  the  world  at  all,  and  whose  suc- 
cess she  expected  to  be  almost  as  fatal  to 
herself  as  its  failure,  for  then  and  always 
she  had  the  courage  to  work  without  the 
courage  to  hope.  She  needed  all  her 
courage ;  two  or  three  publishers  to 
whom  she  wrote  from  Dublin  replied  that 
the  public  mind  was  so  engrossed  with 
the  agitation  about  the  Reform  Bill  and 


the  approach  of  the  cholera,  that  they 
feared  there  was  no  chance  for  such  a 
series.  Baldwin  and  Cradock,  and  Whit- 
taker  entertained  the  scheme,  the  former 
even  went  so  far  as  to  advertise  in  the 
publications  of  the  Society  for  the  Diffu- 
sion of  Useful  Knowledge,  and  to  en- 
gage a  stitcher  to  sew  up  the  numbers. 
But  they  drew  back,  and  she  went  up  to 
town  to  some  cousins  at  a  brewery,  where 
she  was  always  welcome,  with  or  without 
notice,  to  see  what  could  be  done. 
There  was  nothing  to  be  done  that  could 
not  have  been  done  at  Norwich.  For 
three  weeks  she  wore  herself  out  tramp- 
ing along  the  wet  December  streets,  to 
be  refused  by  one  publisher  after  another, 
and  coming  home  to  work  undauntedly 
at  the  two  first  numbers  which  had  to  be 
ready  when  a  publisher  should  be  found. 
The  only  publisher  to  be  found  was  Mr. 
Charles  Fox,  the  brother  of  the  editor  of 
the  Repository^  who  insisted  on  a  subscrip- 
tion to  protect  him  from  risk,  and  Miss 
Martineau  had  to  accept  his  terms, 
though  seeing  that  the  only  result  of  the 
subscription  would  be  to  expose  her  to 
much  useless  humiliation,  as  those  of  her 
friends  and  acquaintances  who  sub- 
scribed "  did  her  more  harm  with  their 
tongues  than  they  did  her  good  with  their 
guineas ;"  she  received  more  affronts 
than  one,  and  always  noticed  afterwards 
that  the  gentlemen  apologised  and  the 
ladies  did  not.  There  were  happy  ex- 
ceptions :  her  cousins  at  the  brewery  sub- 
scribed for  fourteen  copies  of  the  whole 
series,  and  paid  in  advance ;  the  Gur- 
neys  inquired  into  her  plan,  and  sent  her 
a  message  that  if  the  early  numbers  failed 
to  pay  expenses,  she  was  to  come  to  them 
before  discontinuing  the  series. 

Her  publisher  was  in  an  ill-humor,  and 
kept  her  in  the  dark  as  long  as  possible 
as  to  the  prospects  of  her  success,  but 
ten  days  after  the  publication  she  re- 
ceived a  letter  with  three  postscripts  to 
inform  her  that  it  was  necessary  to  print 
five  thousand  copies.  From  that  day,  the 
loth  of  February,  1832,  she  was  free  from 
pecuniary  care. 

Everybody  praised  her  series,  and 
everybody  wished  to  make  her  the  organ* 
of  any  view  which  he  or  she  wished  to 
bring  before  the  public;  members  of 
Parliament  sent  down  blue-books  by 
post,  and  the  postmaster  sent  word  one 
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day  that  she  must  send  for  her  own  share 
of  the  mail,  for  it  could  not  be  carried 
without  a  barrow. 

One  of  the  first  effects  of  her  success 
was  that  she  felt  it  necessary  to  live  in 
London,  within  reach  of  the  information 
that  was  pouring  in  upon  her;  she 
moved  to  lodgings  in  Conduit  Street  in 
November,  1832;  in  September,  1833, 
she  moved  to  a  small  house  in  Fludyer 
Street,  Westminster,  where  she  lived  with 
her  mother  and  aunt  till  1839.  As  soon 
as  she  came  to  London  she  was  a  '*  lion- 
ess," and  what  is  perhaps  even  a  higher 
distinction,  a  mythical  heroine.  All  kinds 
of  legends  circulated  about  her,  which 
are  duly  embalmed  with  emphatic  correc- 
tions in  the  autobiography.  Very  little 
was  known  of  her  antecedents,  and  her 
intimate  relations  with  the  Reform  Min- 
istry and  the  wide  range  of  knowledge 
employed  in  her  series  suggested  ample 
materials  for  guessing ;  and  the  interest 
that  was  felt  in  her  was  strong  enough  to 
convert  every  guess  into  a  certainty  for 
a  wide  circle  of  eager  gossips.  Her  own 
life  was  one  of  ceaseless  exertion  and  ex- 
citement. She  wrote  on  an  average 
twelve  pages  a  day  of  thirty-three  lines  to 
the  page,  mainly  between  eight  and  two, 
after  which  if  things  went  smoothly  she 
received  visitors  till  four,  after  which  she 
ran  out  for  an  hour  till  it  was  time  to 
dress  and  be  taken  out  to  dinner,  after 
which  came  one  or  more  evening  parties. 
It  was  a  rare  holiday  to  spend  a  night  in 
the  country,  and  it  was  not  always  that 
she  could  take  respite  of  a  day  or  two 
on  the  completion  of  a  number,  and  sleep 
for  eight  hours  instead  of  five  and  a  half. 
When  she  was  closing  the  series  with  the 
illustrations  of  taxation,  it  was  an  im- 
mense relief  to  her  when  she  decided  on 
having  five  instead  of  six,  because  she 
would  have  a  month's  less  work.  For- 
tunately the  excitement  suited  her,  society 
amused  her  without  elating  her,  and  she 
was  almost  the  only  author  of  the  period 
who  could  settle  to  work  regularly  every 
morning  the  first  thing  after  an  early 
breakfast,  and  dispense  with  all  stimulants 
except  success  and  usefulness  ;  perhaps 
like  Scott  she  owed  something  to  the  ex- 
treme simplicity  of  her  habits  up  to  her 
full  maturity,  and  something  to  the  firm- 
ness with  which  she  resisted  the  insidious 
advice  of  doctors  who  recommended  her 
to  keep  light  wine  in  a  cupboard  ivithin 


reach  of  her  hand.  Success  did  not  spoil 
her,  she  preserved  her  independence  of 
spirit  a  little  savagely,  she  preserved  her 
simplicity  of  judgment  and  desires.  Syd- 
ney Smith  pronounced  her  safe  at  the 
end  of  the  first  season ;  she  had  kept  her 
own  laugh,  her  own  manner,  and  her  own 
voice. 

The  entire  simplicity  with  which  she 
bore  her  great  success  is  the  more  re- 
markable because  it  was  in  large  measure 
due  to  circumstances,  in  other  words,  ex- 
aggerated. We  have  a  right  to  expect 
that  those  who  are  born  to  greatness  shall 
bear  it  worthily ;  we  have  no  right  to  ex- 
pect that  those  who  have  greatness  thrust 
upon  them  shall  bear  it  like  Harriet 
Martineau.  She  tells  us  in  her  autobiogra- 
phy that  none  of  her  fiction  has  any  pei^ 
manent  artistic  value,  and  of  the  Politi- 
cal Economy  Series  this  is  certainly  true ; 
the  stories  differ  a  good  deal  as  to  the 
connection,  or  the  wayit  of  it,  between 
the  events  narrated  and  the  chapter  of 
Political  Economy  Illustrated;';  and  there 
are  few  failures  like  the  Charmed  Sea, 
where  some  Polish  exiles  improvise  two 
systems  of  currency,  by  way  of  episode 
in  a  story  which  would  be  touching, 
apart  from  its  grotesque  interlude.  But 
even  where  the  story  and  the  political 
economy  are  most  successfully  fused,  the 
expository  conversations  which  Miss 
Martineau  enjoyed  writing  as  much  as 
anything  else  are  fatal  to  literary  effect 
Character  and  local  color  disappear  at 
once,  and  the  dialogue  is  no  more  dra- 
matic than  a  catechism.  But  when  the 
three  series  appeared  the  public  could 
not  afford  to  be  critical ;  although  the 
country  was  beginning  to  right  itself 
after  the  collapse  which  followed  the  war 
and  the  over  speculation  of  the  first  de- 
cade of  peace,  confusion,  and  irritation* 
and  sensible  distress  were  at  their  height- 
People  were  feeling  for  the  first  time  what 
a  very  costly  and  perilous  thing  it  is  for 
a  country  which  has  been  mainly  agri- 
cultural to  become  mainly  manufactur- 
ing, in  the  course  of  a  war  which  makes 
heavy  taxation  necessary,  when  economi- 
cal knowledge  is  so  imperfect  that  taxa- 
tion is  imposed  almost  at  random.  And 
it  is  just  its  relation  to  the  confused  pas- 
sion of  the  period  which  explains  the 
wonderful  and  blessed  effectiveness  of 
Miss  Martineau's  stories  on  political 
economy,  taxation  and  poor-laws.    She 
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felt  the  whole  weight  of  the  trouble  of  the 
time  as  few  of  the  official  Liberals  felt 
it,  and  she  felt  it  without  any  admixture 
or  class   or  party   passion  :    her  feeling 
throughout  is  that  the  people,  high  and 
low,  rich  and  poor,  one  with  another  are 
perishing  for  lack  of  knowledge.     When 
she  discusses  protection  or  monopoly  she 
does  not  represent  those  for  whom  re- 
strictive laws  are  passed  as  tyrants  fat- 
tening on  the  wrongs  of  the  community  : 
she  prefers  to  point  out  their  sufferings 
from  the  instability  of  an  artificial  trade; 
even  the   landlord   who  exacts  the  full 
rent  of  land  that  he  has  done  nothing  to 
improve  is  a  public  benefactor  because 
he  brings  poor  soil  into  cultivation  by 
handicapping     the    occupiers    of    rich. 
Nothing  could  be  more  soothing,  or  more 
encouraging,  or  more  helpful  than  Miss 
Martineau's  serene  one-sided  confidence 
in  the  body  of  doctrine  which  she  "  then 
believed  to  be  a  science,"  and  which  is 
still  the  completest  account  accessible  of 
a  large  mass  of  important  facts,  which 
could  not  be  neglected  without  loss  or 
realised  without  profit.       Readers  who 
look  back  from  our  present  position  of 
peace  and  stability  upon  bygone  storms 
will  suspect  the  writer  of  playing  provi- 
dence and  multiplying  occasions  to  dis- 
play the  action  of  laws  which  would  have 
been  recognised  long  ago  if  their  action 
were  unfailing.     But  the  question  then 
was,  not   under  what  qualifications  the 
generalizations  of  economists  are  to   be 
trusted,   but  whether  those  generaliza- 
tions are  to  be  trusted  on  the  whole,  and 
Miss  Martineau's  incidents  were  lifelike 
enough  (indeed  many  of  them,  like  the 
story  of  Berkeley  the  Banker,  were  taken 
from   life)    to   help   most   open-minded 
people  to  some  degree  of  belief.      The 
literary   setting,   too,    helps    the   effect, 
though  it  is  not  perfect  enough  to  stand 
alone  ;  until  the  characters  begin  to  talk 
political  economy  they  are  natural,  and 
the  situation  is  always  vividly  outlined. 
The  reserve  of  detail  which  is  imposed 
by  the  plan  of  the  series  makes  the  unde- 
niable power  of  the  writer  more  impres- 
sive, and  this  power,  heightened  as  it  is 
by  strong  social  inspiration,  is  enough  to 
make  one  think  that  it  would  have  fur- 
nished a  really  great  novelist  if  the  in- 
spiration had  been  aesthetic.     All  through 
the  work  there  is  a  sense  of  the  seriousness 
and  sacredness  of  the  elementary  pieties 


of  human  life.     We  are  never  allowed,  in 
studying  the  gospel  according  to  Adam 
Smith,  Malthus,  and  Ricardo,  to  forget 
that  man  shall  not  live  by  bread  alone ; 
now  and  again,  as  in  the  Cornish  number 
of  the  Poor  Law  Tales,  the  problem  how 
the  spiritual  trust  of  the  disinherited  in 
the  unseen  is  to  survive  the  disappoint- 
ment of  specific  expectations,  is  handled 
in  a  way  that  anticipates  **  Silas  Marner." 
Whatever  were  the  causes  of  her  suc- 
cess, she  owed  little  to  the  effusive  re- 
cognition of  the  Whig  government,  except 
an  attack  in  the  Quarterly  Review^  which 
took  the  very  unjustifiable  form  of  an  in- 
sinuation that  she  was  concerned  in  a 
very  indiscreet  propaganda  which  some 
Malthusians,  as  sincere  and  intelligent  as 
herself,  were  carrying  on  at  the   time. 
The  attack  raised  her  spirits  :  contumely 
always  did,  which  shows  that  she  was  of 
the  family  of  the  saints,  and  her  series  sold 
the  better  for  it,  though  a  suspicion  of 
impropriety  long  clung  to  her  name,  which 
hindered   the  sale  of  her   later  works. 
The  Edinburgh  RevieWy  in  due  course, 
followed  with  a  laudatory  article  by  Mr. 
Empson,  who,  with  a  delicacy  of  feeling 
which  deserved  a  more  lenient  judgment 
than  he  received  from  Miss  Martineau, 
had  abstained  from  seeking  an  introduc- 
tion until  his  article  in  her  honor  appeared, 
that  it  might  not  be  said  that  she  was 
praised  by  a  personal  friend.     She  was 
not  ungrateful,  but  she  thought  the  article 
weak,   and   anything  with    the    official 
stamp  on  it  did  her  harm.     The  poor- 
law  tales  which  she  wrote  at  the  request 
of   Lord    Brougham   for   the   Diffusion 
Society,  did  not  succeed  so  well  as   her 
own  series,  which  was  being  carried  on 
at  the  same  time ;   and  though  she  was 
delighted  to  find  that  the  heads  of  the 
New  Poor  Law,  which  were  communicat- 
ed to  her  when   they  were   a  cabinet 
secret,  were  quite  in  accordance  with  her 
own  convictions,  and  was  amused  to  find 
that  Lord  Althorp  adopted  her  suggestion 
about  the  excise  on  green  glass  bottles 
and   sweets  in  his  last  budget,  she  had 
no  confidence  in   the  Whigs ;   she  was 
oft'ended  by  their  constant  aristocratic 
assumption  of  giving  the  people  just  as 
much  knowledge  and  power  as  was  good 
for  them.     She  had  often  to  explain,  till 
the  appearanc6  of  her  history   of  the 
thirty  years'  peace,  that  she  was  not  a 
revolutionist  or  a  democrat,  but  her  sim- 
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plicity  and  austerily  were  always  up  in 
arms  against  any  claim  to  deference  from 
herself  or  others  ;  she  was  a  stickler  for 
equality  in  manners,  though  not  in  fortune 
or  station,  and  she  was  one  of  the  first 
to  take  up  the  theory  that  the  HHe  of  the 
artisans  were,  upon  the  whole,  the  wisest 
and  most  public-spirited  body  of  citizens 
in  the  community. 

It  was  decidedly  a  fortunate  inspira- 
tion of  Lord  Henley's,  who  advised  her 
to  go  to  America  for  rest  and  change 
after  the  termination  of  her  three  se- 
ries, although  the  suggestion  entailed  a 
rumor  that  her  expenses  were  paid  by 
Lord  Brougham  and  Lord  Henley,  who 
had  confided  to  her  a  mysterious  mis- 
sion. Lord  Henley's  motive  for  making 
the  suggestion  was  that  he  thought  that 
America  was  a  land  of  promise  where 
philanthropic  problems  were  solved. 
Miss  Martineau's  reason  for  accepting  it 
was  that  she  wished  to  rough  it,  and  con- 
vince herself  that  she  was  not  dependent 
upon  the  luxury  of  which  for  two  years 
she  had  enjoyed  a  share  which  in  her 
own  judgment  was  large.  Unfortunately 
the  need  of  rest  and  change  was  not  her 
only  motive  for  travel ;  she  needed  to 
escape  from  her  home  almost  as  much 
as  to  escape  from  her  work  ;  in  her  family 
relations  she  had  always  been  generous 
and  faithful,  but  it  was  beyond  her  power 
to  be  genial,  and  her  laborious  life  gave 
a  tinge  of  hardness  and  ungraciousness 
to  all  she  did.  The  letter  which  Mrs. 
Chapman  has  printed,  in  which  she  in- 
vites her  mother  and  aunt  to  settle  with 
her  in  London,  is  enough  to  show  that 
the  plan  was  sure  to  be  a  failure.  She 
saw  the  difficulties  much  too  clearly,  and 
her  affection  was  strong  enough  to  keep 
her  constant  under  them,  not  strong 
enough  to  carry  her  over  them.  She 
lived  in  a  whirl  of  **  distinctions  which 
she  could  not  impart,"  and  she  was  not 
disposed  to  undertake  the  additional 
strain  of  cultivating  her  mother's  ac- 
quaintances. Besides,  her  astonishing 
disinterestedness  must  have  been  trying, 
because  she  was  quite  willing  to  enjoy 
her  success  and  to  be  feted  to  the  end  of 
the  chapter,  if  she  was  not  too  openly  ex- 
hibited. If  she  would  have  worked  for 
money  and  reputation,  it  was  quite  in  her 
power  to  make  her  own  fortune  and  her 
family's  ;  if  she  had  kept,  as  Miss  Bronte 
did,  to  the  society  of  those  with  whom 


she  wished  to  be  intimate,  her  family 
might  have  understood  and  applauded 
her  resolution  to  keep  herself  unhampered 
by  mercenary  considerations.  But  no 
mischief-maker  was  needed,  though  she 
tells  us  that  a  mischief-maker  was  at 
hand,  to  make  her  mother  discontented 
with  her  narrow  life  when  she  saw  her 
daughter  leading  a  brilliant  one;  and 
the  situation  only  became  more  irritating 
for  being  reasonably  discussed. 

Her  tour  in  America  was  a  triumphal 
progress  until  she  attended  an  Aboli- 
tionist meeting  and  announced,  in  answer 
to  an  appeal  to  say  a  few  words  of  sym- 
pathy, that  she  believed  slavery  to  be  in- 
compatible with  the  law  of  God,  and 
sincerely  approved  of  the  principles  of  the 
Abolitionists.  She  had  meant  her  ad- 
hesion to  be  very  reserved.  She  had 
already  made  the  acquaintance  of  Mrs. 
Chapman,  who  had  introduced  herself 
with  a  letter  which  Miss  Martineau 
thought  eloquent  and  impertinent ;  and 
though  subsequent  intercourse  had  mod- 
ified this  impression,  she  was  still  in- 
clined to  remonstrate  with  her  friend  for 
living  in  an  attitude  and  atmosphere  of 
**  rebuke."  But  the  preposterous  out- 
burst of  indignation  with  which  her  pub- 
lic adhesion  to  the  anti-slavery  cause 
was  received,  made  her  an  ardent  parti- 
san of  her  fellow-sufferers.  She  had 
been  perfectly  frank  in  setting  forth  her 
anti-slavery  convictions  when  she  was  the 
guest  of  slave-owners,  and  she  did  full 
justice  to  the  immense  patience  which 
the  Southerners  had  to  practise  towards 
their  slaves,  who  were  unprofitable  and 
provoking  to  an  extent  which  is  hard  to 
realise,  and  to  the  devoted  industry  of 
the  Southern  women,  who  were  sorely 
overtasked  by  having  to  manage  a  family 
which  included  hundreds  of  grown-up 
children.  But  the  fact  that  speech  on 
the  subject  was  not  free,  that  those  who 
spoke  freely  were  liable  to  outrage  and 
misrepresentation,  told  very  strongly 
upon  her  when  she  had  been  outraged 
and  misrepresented  too.  She  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  Abolitionists,  and 
especially  her  own  friends,  were  saints 
and  martyrs.  She  became  aware  of  a  dis- 
position to^ worship  Mrs.  Chapman,  and 
in  a  less  degree  the  Follens,  as  she  had 
worshipped  Dr.  Carpenter. 

Every  one  in  America,  and  before 
she  went  to    America,  had  taken  for 
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granted  that  she  would  write  a  book  on 
her  travels,  but  she  postponed  her  de- 
cision till  her  return  to  England.  When 
she  came  to  London  the  publishers  almost 
fought  for  her.  She  agreed  with  Mr. 
Saunders,  whom  she  had  learned  to  like 
in  the  course  of  her  negotiation  with  him 
about  Two  Old  Men's  Tales,  although 
Bentley  and  Colbum  offered  her  higher 
terms.  She  was  not  satisfied  with  the 
book  in  later  years ;  it  is  pervaded  by  a 
"  metaphysical  "  conception  of  freedom 
and  defaced  by  a  good  deal  of  fine  writ- 
ing on  the  inadequacy  of  dogmatic  the- 
ology and  the  repression  of  the  energy 
of  women.  Carlyle  preferred  the  less 
ambitious  and  more  objective  book  which 
she  published  to  utilise  her  lighter  ex- 
periences, under  the  title,  Retrospect  of 
Western  Travel.  But  the  earlier  and 
more  formal  book,  with  all  its  faults,  is 
the  more  important  of  the  two ;  its 
weighty  judicial  completeness  made 
representatives  of  every  misunderstood 
nationality,  from  O'Connell  to  the  mod- 
erate Milanese  patriots,  anxious  to  secure 
a  report  upon  their  case  by  Miss  Marti- 
neau. 

None  of  these  invitations  were  ac- 
cepted, and  her  last  three  years  in  Lon- 
don, though  brilliant  and  occupied,  were 
hardly  so  strenuous  or  so  fruitful  as  her 
first ;  her  articles  in  the  Westminster 
were  less  laborious  than  her  series  on 
political  economy,  and  the  public  were 
less  impatient  for  them.  But  her  life 
was  still  a  very  wearing  one  :  her  home 
troubles  had  not  abated,  and  she  did  not 
wear  her  honors  easily :  her  deafness 
was  itself  sufficient  to  double  the  strain 
of  society,  and  that  strain  is  severe 
enough  upon  people  who  are  not  deaf, 
and  who  take  homage  and  admiration, 
if  they  fall  in  their  way,  very  much  as 
they  come.  Miss  Martineau  despised 
what  she  saw  a  little  too  much  to  be 
amused  very  heartily,  and  she  spent  a 
good  deal  of  energy,  which  would  have 
been  better  husbanded,  in  standing  on 
ceremony  with  grandees,  and  in  virtu- 
ously repelling  the  overtures  of  persons 
who  had  treated  her  badly  or  allowed 
any  one  to  treat  her  badly  in  a  paper 
which  they  controlled.  Upon  these 
grounds  she  refused  the  acquaintance  of 
the  elder  Sterling,  and  then  was  surprised 
that  the  younger  Sterling  did  not  speak 
to  her  when  they  met  at  Carlyle's.    After 


writing  her  first  novel,  which  contains  a 
good  deal  of  shrewd  observation  and 
pathos,  relieved  by  a  little  rather  sensa- 
tional incident,  she  went  to  travel  on  the 
continent,  and  her  health  broke  down  : 
she  came  back  to  London  and  fell  «ill 
again,  and  went  to  Newcastle  to  consult 
her  brother-in-law,  and  thence,  with  the 
instinct  of  wild  creatures  that  creep  apart 
to  die,  to  lodgings  in  Tynemouth,  where 
she  remained  for  five  years,  only  shifting 
from  her  bed  to  the  sofa.  She  was 
assured  by  the  doctors,  and  among 
them  by  Sir  Charles  Ciarke,  that  she 
w^s  suffering  from  an  incurable  internal 
tumor,  and  though  she  exerted  herself  to 
maintain  her  activity,  the  exertion  was  so 
painful  that  she  had.  to  give  way.  Dur- 
ing the  first  two  years  she  was  still  able 
to  write,  but  weakness  and  constant 
opiates  gradually  deprived  her  of  the 
power,  and  as  she  had  invested  her  sav- 
ings in  a'  deferred  annuity  she  was  dis- 
tressingly poor.  Lord  Melbourne  offered 
her  a  pension  which  she  declined  pri- 
vately, because  she  disapproved  in  her 
own  conscience  of  pensions,  and  the 
TimeSy  which  had  never  forgiven  her, 
gave  rather  an  ungracious  publicity  to 
her  decision ;  but  her  admirers  sub- 
scribed ;;^i,4oo,  which  made  her  easy, 
and  Lady  Byron  sent  her  j^^ioo  that 
she  might  not  be  deprived  of  the  luxury 
of  giving.  She  awaited  death  in  the 
spirit  of  half-ironical  stoicism  embodied 
in  the  beautiful  little  volume.  Life  in  the 
Sick-room,  which  comes  nearer  to  being 
classical  than  the  majority  of  her  useful 
and  objective  books.  But  life  came  to 
her  instead  of  death :  in  the  middle  of 
her  illness  Sir  E.  L.  Bulwer  Lytton  had 
advised  her  to  consult  a  somnambule.  In 
May  1844  she  had  no  less  than  three  let- 
ters of  advice  to  try  mesmerism.  She 
tried  it,  and  in  six  months  the  tough  over- 
tasked frame  righted  itself  completely. 
The  doctors,  of  course,  began  by  dis- 
believing in  the  recovery,  and  ended  by 
disbelieving  in  the  malady,  which  was 
reasonable  enough :  what  was  not  so 
reasonable  was  that  they  insisted  in  be- 
lieving that  they  had  been  misled  by  the 
patient  who  had  accepted  their  diagnosis 
of  her  symptoms.  A  more  tragical  result 
was  tlie  culmination  of  the  experience 
which  led  her  to  pronounce  the  fraternal 
relation  the  most  trying  in  the  world — a 
dictum  which  the  sisters  of  Macaulay, 
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whom  Miss  Martineau  persisted  in  call- 
ing heartless  after  she  had  read  his 
memoir,  would  have  found  it  hard  to  en- 
dorse. 

And  her  experience  of  mesmerism  was 
to  be  the  occasion  of  a  greater  change 
which  had  long  been  preparing;    though 
when  we  compare  her  autobiography  with 
her  writings  it  seems  that  she  was  not 
free  from   a    tendency  to   antedate  it. 
Unitarianism  of  course  is  far  from  a  sat- 
isfactory representative  of  the  Christian 
tradition  ;    it    misrepresents  its  earliest 
stage  as  a  preliminary  to  ignoring  its  his- 
torical   development,  but  it  is  quite,  as 
like  primitive  Christianity  as  the  version 
of  Calvinism,  which  is  the  traditional  re- 
ligion of  the  English  middle  class.     How- 
ever, as  Miss  Martineau  emancipated  her- 
self more  and  more  from  provincialism, 
she  came  to  think  that  of  the  two  forms 
of  the  Christian  tradition  she  knew,  the 
one  which  she  had  neve;*  believed  had 
the  best  claim  to  be  considered  legiti- 
mate.     She   drifted  into  mere   theism, 
with  the  same  leaning  towards  pantheism 
that  her  liberalism  had  towards  socialism. 
Her   long  illness   was  a  severe  trial  of 
her  faith  in  this  creed,  and  her  confiden- 
tial intercourse  with  visitors  who  were  will- 
ing to  unveil  the  secrets  of  their  experi- 
ence, and  the  questionings  to  which  it 
had  led  them,  was  a  severer   trial   still. 
Her  own  native  capacity  for  awe  was  un- 
exhausted, but  it  was  not  strong  enough 
to  light   up  and  eliminate  the  whole  of 
her  experience;  in  other  words,  it  was 
not  strong  enough  to  carry  a  creed,  and 
it  was  strong  enough  to  stand  alone  with- 
out a  creed  to  lean  upon.     The  life  of 
feeling  and  the  life  of  thought  were  not 
exactly  at  variance  within  her,  but  as  a 
rule  each  balanced  rather  than  intensified 
the  other ;  hence,  when  she  was  in  pain 
a  cool  intellectual  perception  of  the  case 
was  a  relief  to  her,  it  was  a  great  comfort 
to  be  told  the  worst  though  it  was  still 
(when  she  wrote  Life  in  a  Sick-room)  a 
cjreater  comfort  to  be  bidden  to  do  her 
duty  and  live  up  to  her  vocation.     Then, 
too,  the  craving  for  inward  liberty  was 
strong  within  her ;  she  was  weary  of  set- 
ting herself  tasks  in  the  name  of  an  ex- 
ternal authority ;  she  longed  to  be  nat- 
urally spontaneously  good,  like  the  pro- 
phet who  promised  his  people  that  the 
law  should  be  written  in  their  hearts,  like 
the  apostle  who  exulted  that  he  and  all 


the  faithful  had  received  the  spirit  of 
adoption  instead  of  the  spirit  of  bond- 
age, like  the  father  who  cried  Ama  et 
fac  quodvis.  It  will  hardly  be  main- 
tained that  her  expression  of  the  long- 
ing was  an  advance  upon  theirs.  Opin- 
ions may  differ  as  to  whether  it  is  worth 
while  for  an  individual  or  a  generation 
to  hold  on  at  the  cost  of  growing  effort 
to  the  tradition  of  the  race,  or  whether 
it  is  safer  and  more  fruitful  to  fall  back 
on  personal  contemporary  experience. 
The  drawback  of  the  latter  course  is, 
that  as  Miss  Martineau  often  obserred, 
advocates  of  a  cause  always  tend  to 
overrate  its  importance.  She  believed 
much  more  eagerly  and  strenuously  in 
mesmerism  than  most  devout  Catholics 
believe  in  the  curative  agencies  by  which 
they  are  thankful,  as  they  think^  to  pro- 
fit. She  was  on  her  guard  against  rash 
theorising,  but  she  could  not  refrain 
from  insisting  that  an  abnormal  set  of 
phenomena,  the  result  of  passing  states 
of  exceptional  organisms,  should  be 
solemnly  studied,  as  if  they  were  normal 
and  important.  It  is  likely  enough  that 
the  cup  whose  dregs  mesmerists  ofier  us, 
once  held  the  wine  with  which  the  won- 
der-workers of  high  creeds  and  low 
cheered  the  heart  of  them  who  were  ready 
to  perish  in  their  day ;  but  even  if  this 
conjecture  be  confirmed,  it  would  not  ex- 
plain the  claims  of  the  creeds  which  no 
longer  challenge  allegiance  or  refute  the 
claims  of  the  creeds  which  do.  Every 
great  historical  creed  has  offered  a  more 
or  less  complete  subjective  synthesis, 
and  none  has  rested  its  claims  upon  its 
command  of  what  Miss  Martineau  rightly 
discerned  to  be  but  one  force  among 
many,  which  the  sanguine  may  hope  to 
prove  as  useful  as  electricity,  though  it 
is  more  probable  that  it  gave  its  measure 
long  ago  at  Delphi. 

On  her  recovery  she  went  for  a  holi- 
day to  the  Lakes,  and  as  it  no  longer 
seemed  necessary  for  her  to  make  a  home 
for  her  mother,  who  was  settled  at  I^iver- 
pool,  she  decided  not  to  return  to  Lon- 
don, but  to  make  her  home  (housekeep-  ^ 
ing  was  always  an  essential  ingredient 
in  her  happiness)  in  the  real  country,  in 
the  most  beautiful  scenery  she  knew. 
She  built  a  cottage  on  the  Knoll  at 
Ambleside,  which  Wordsworth  pro- 
nounced to  be  the  wisest  act  of  her,  life, 
for    the   characteristic  reason   that  the 
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value  of  the  property  was  sure  to  double 
itself  in  ten  years.  It  was  the  wisest  act 
of  her  life  in  another  sense :  she  had 
always  derived  exquisite  pleasure  from 
the  senses  of  sight  and  touch,  which  alone 
were  perfect  in  her,  and  she  had  never 
been  at  home  with  nature  before,  and 
she  had  never  been  her  own  mistress. 
Her  character  softened  and  expanded 
in  the  sunshine  ;  she  held  herself  a  little 
aloof  indeed  from  the  local  gentry,  but 
her  intercourse  with  her  poor  neighbors 
was  thoroughly  genial  and  happy,  and 
the  large  circle  of  intimates  who  shared 
her  hospitality  found  her  thoroughly 
motherly  and  full  of  fun  and  merriment. 
The  transition  from  restraint  to  free- 
dom and  the  introduction  of  a  new  element 
into  her  life,  must  be  taken  into  account 
in  all  explanations  of  the  coijiplete  change 
of  her  opinions  in  the  first  five  years  of 
her  renewed  health.  Another  influence 
was  her  journey  to  the  East  in  1846.  She 
was  under  the  impression  that  she  had 
mastered  the  question  of  the  origin  of 
Egyptian,  and  Jewish,  and  Christian,  and 
Mahomedan  religion.  What  she  had 
done  was  to  master  a  few  text-books, 
some  of  them  admirable,  some  of  them 
inadequate,  and  some  of  them  obsolete, 
and  to  realise  on  the  spot  some  of  the 
broad  permanent  conditions  which  de- 
termine life  and  belief ;  and  to  have  done 
this  was  enough  to  place  her  at  a  stand- 
point which  few  biblical  critics  of  the 
most  radical  school  have  reached.  She 
regarded  theology  as  a  department  of 
anthropology,  which  apologists  may  per- 
haps some  day  recognise  as  the  only 
scientific  point  of  view.  But  the  strong- 
est influence  of  all  was  personal;  ever 
since  her  first  experience  of  mesmerism 
she  had  been  coming  into  closer  and 
closer  relation  with  Mr.  Atkinson — who 
at  last  became  her  oracle — as  Father 
Gracian  became  the  director  of  Saint 
Theresa.  His  admirers  would  find  it 
hard  to  maintain  that  he  was  her  equal ; 
but  the  very  fact  that  his  nature  had 
never  been  tasked  or  trained  as  hers  had 
been,  made  it  easier  to  leap  to  large  con- 
clusions in  an  impressive  way.  A  hier- 
ophant  ought  to  have  a  rich  and  unex- 
hausted nature,  and  it  is  not  an  unmixed 
misfortune  that,  in  an  age  when  thorough 
training  is  almost  always  exhausting  and 
very  frequently  perplexing,  a  mind  of  the 
calibre  of  Mr.  Atkinson's  should  retain 
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enough  fresh  self-confidence  to  under- 
take the  guidance  of  a  mind  of  the  cali- 
bre of  Miss  Martineau's.  Of  course  Miss 
Martineau's  appeal  to  Mr.  Atkinson  for 
guidance  was  seized  upon  as  a  palmary  in- 
stance of  the  credulity  of  unbelievers. 
The  truth  is  that  the  credulity  of  unbe- 
lievers tells  in  favor  of  belief  in  a  way 
which  believers  hardly  recognise.  A 
professed  unbeliever  is  commonly  a  dis- 
inherited mystic,  whose  faith  is  not 
quite  strong  enough  to  live  through  a 
time  when  tradition  and  science  are 
drifting  apart.  Such  an  one  is  too  pre- 
occupied with  spiritual  questions  to  take 
refuge  in  a  confused  and  silent  compro- 
mise which  commends  itself  to  world- 
lings ;  people  with  a  natural  susceptibility 
for  mysticism,  like  Paulus,  Strauss,  and 
Renan,  or  a  natural  capacity  for  asceti- 
cism like  Baur,  or  natural  gifts  in  both 
directions  like  Miss  Martineau,  cannot 
resist  the  temptation  to  explicit  denial 
of  what  they  can  no  longer  affirm,  and 
then  they  expose  themselves  to  the  pity 
or  contempt  of  believers  by  showing  how 
ready  they  are  to  affirm  when  their 
knowledge  does  not  stand  in  the  way. 

The  especial  mysteries  of  which  Mr. 
Atkinson  was  the  hierophant  have  only 
an  historical  interest  for  the  readers  of 
Mr.  Herbert  Spencer's  First  Principles 
and  Professor  Tyndall's  Belfast  Address, 
but  in  1850  it  required  a  certain  origi- 
nality to  seize  the  antitheological  side  of 
Bacon's  philosophy,  and  pass  at  once  to 
a  purely  objective  conception  of  the  uni- 
verse, in  which  mankind  appeared 
merely  as  a  product  of  general  laws,  and 
a  term  in  a  series  'of  phenomena  which 
did  not  exist  for  their  sake,  while  full 
weight  was  given  to  the  half-conscious 
life  which  underlies  and  sometimes  domi- 
nates consciousnesses. 

The  effect  of  the  doctrine  upon  Miss 
Martineau  and  upon  her  public  deserves 
more  attention  than  the  doctrine  itself. 
To  her  it  was  a  great  deliverance  to  ac- 
cept a  teaching  which  enabled  her  to  lose 
her  own  life  in  the  life  of  the  world ; 
as  the  teaching  of  Hartley  had  nerved 
her  for  self-conquest,  the  teaching  of  Mr. 
Atkinson  nerved  her  to  a  completer  self- 
renunciation,  which  brought  its  reward  in 
the  gaiety  with  which  she  went  about 
her  duties  and  in  the  rapture  of  her 
midnight  worship  of  the  silent  splendor 
and  mystery  that  had  once  a  voice  for 
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patriarchs  and  psalmists.  The  press 
was  unanimous  in  condemnation,  but  the 
press  hardly  represented  the  public; 
when  a  ground-swell  is  rising,  light  craft 
drift  from  their  moorings  before  vessels 
that  are  better  found,  or  at  all  events, 
more  heavily  laden. 

Miss  Martineau's  own  account  of  the 
storm  which  followed  the  publication  of 
"  Letters  on  Nature  and  the  Constitution 
of  Man,"  was  that  it  dissolved  all  false 
relationships  and  strengthened  all  true  : 
she  was  a  little  too  much  surprised  that 
the  orthodox  who  were  sure  of  their  own 
ground,  were  not  more  perplexed  by  her 
peace  and  happiness,  and  were  content 
that  she  should  inherit  the  promises 
made  to  a  life  like  hers  in  the  name  of 
the  Providence  which  she  denied ;  per- 
haps she  had  forgotten  the  boldness  of 
one  of  old  who  said,  **  I  was  found  of 
them  that  sought  me  not."  Her  outer 
prosperity  was  on  a  level  with  her  in- 
ward peace :  she  was  by  no  means  so 
conspicuous  a  figure  in  the  literary  world 
as  she  had  been,  but  this  did  not  trouble 
her ;  she  was  satisfied  to  find  herself  in 
full  employment  upon  useful  and  remu- 
nerative work,  and  it  was  at  this  period 
that  she  produced  the  most  permanently 
valuable  of ;  her  writings,  her  masterly 
condensation  of  Comte's  Positive  Philos- 
ophy, which,  condensed  as  it  is,  preserves 
the  sober  unction  as  well  as  the  substance 
of  the  original.  Her  bulky  History  of 
the  Peace  will  be  consulted  for  the  ac- 
count of  the  commercial  crisis  of  1825 — 
1826,  and  for  Mr.  Buller's  contributions 
to  the  secret  history  of  Lord  Durham's 
Canadian  Government ;  but  the  plan  of 
a  work  which  described  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
fall  without  mentioning  Mr.  Disraeli  is 
obviously  incomplete.  Besides  these 
great  undertakings  she  wrote  a  series  of 
Game  Law  Tales,  which  failed  perhaps 
because  of  the  Irish  Famine,  perhaps 
because  the  public  had  grown  fastidious ; 
and  an  admirable  work  on  Household 
Education,  which  after  all  demands  too 
much  of  the  educators,  most  of  whom  are 
and  will  be  rather  dull  and  rather  lazy, 
with  more  or  fewer  inveterate  faults 
which  those  who  prow  up  with  them  must 
learn  to  bear.  She  wrote  largely  for 
UoNsc/wid  Words^  till  the  anti-catholic 
partisanship  of  the  conductors  offended 
her  sensitive  conscience;  and  till  186(5 


she    contributed  largely  to    the  Daily 
News. 

The  successful  republication  in  1869 
of  her  biographical  sketches  in  that  jour- 
nal was  the  last  event  of  her  literary  life. 
Many  of  them  repeat,  with  here  and 
there  an  added  stroke  of  severity^  what 
she  had  written  already  in  the  autobiog- 
raphy which  was  completed  in  1856,  and 
the  survey  of  literary  life  in  London,  in 
which  most  of  the  coincidences  occuri  is 
often  severer  than  the  diary  which  she 
kept  at  the  time.  The  severity  is  rather 
indiscriminate;  it  often  falls  on  those 
who,  like  Whately  and  Blomfield,  were 
useful  and  did  their  best,  because  too 
much  had  been  expected  of  them,  and  an 
irritable  reader  might  complain  that  her 
generous  delight  in  the  goodness  of 
others,  always  dearer  to  her  than  her 
own,  was  sometimes  capricious  in  the 
selection  of  objects  for  admiration.  It 
was  almost  as  provoking  as  a  caprice 
when  Miss  Martineau,  who  had,  like 
Mill,  given  her  name  and  influence  to 
an  agitation  with  which  few  of  her  ad- 
mirers sympathised,  declined  to  act  on 
the  committee  of  the  Mill  Memorial, 
professedly  on  the  ground  of  her  health, 
really  because  she  disapproved  of  Mill 
because  he  was  as  impressionable  as  a 
woman !  From  the  first  she  had  as 
steady  an  interest  as  Mill's  in  *^  Wo- 
man's Rights ;"  though  her  convictions 
were  tame  to  his,  she  thought  women 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  do,  without 
hindrance,  whatever  they  may  be  found 
capable  of  doing,  but  she  had  a  hor- 
ror of  women  who  make  their  domes- 
tic misfortunes  an  argument  for  recon- 
sidering the  position  of  the  sex;  and 
the  doctrine  which  she  preached  by  ex- 
ample and  precept,  that  the  happiness 
and  dignity  of  every  true  woman  depends 
upon  making  a  home  for  others,  tells 
strongly  in  favor  of  the  traditional  train- 
ing which  is  intended  to  fit  average 
women  to  accept  their  conventional 
career  in  advance,  instead  of  magnifying 
idiosyncrasies  which  may  or  may  not 
warrant  the  abandonment  of  domestic 
life  for  social,  or  industrial,  or  literary 
enterprise.  Her  own  attitude  in  the  mat- 
ter was  something  less  than  consistent : 
she  resented  the  conventional  "  chivalry*' 
with  which  women  are  treated  as  a  Imut 
to  frank  and  serious  intercourse,  but  she 
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was  not  disposed  to  waive  a  woman's 
claim  to  special  forbearance  and  courtesy. 
In  1855,  in  the  height  of  her  prosper- 
ity, she  went  up  to  London  on  business : 
it  was  in  some  ways  a  melancholy  jour- 
ney :  before  her  return  her  friend  Mr, 
Hunt,  the  editor  of  the  Daily  News^ 
died ;  some  alarming  symptoms  led  her 
to  consult  Dr.  Latham,  who  gave  her  to 
understand  that  her  heart  was  too  weak 
for  its  work  and  very  much  enlarged. 
Her  constitutional  despondency  led  her 
to  accept  the  sentence  of  death,  which 
was  not  executed  for  more  than  twenty 
years,  as  irreversible.  She  went  home 
light-heartedly  to  die,  with  an  unabated 
relish  for  whatever  might  be  left  of  life, 
if  anything  keener,  because  its  cares 
proved  lighter  when  she  looked  to  leave 
them  soon.  For  good  or  evil  she  had 
left  behind  the  temper  for  which  she  re- 
proached herself  in  the  essays  in  Life  in 
a  Sick-room,  the  mystical  temper  which 
can  hardly  be  patient  under  weakness, 
and  is  exultant  under  pain  ;  death  for 
her  had  neither  terror  nor  mystery ;  it 
was  nothing  but  an  end,  passing  away  to 
leave  room  for  others.     The  same  temper 


which  made  her  pronounce  the  first 
cause  unknowable  made  her  pronounce 
a  personal  immortality  impossible.  This 
clear  tranquil  negation  dispensed  her 
from  all  sympathy  with  Feuerbach*s  in- 
tense preoccupation  with  the  thought  of 
the  end  which  overshadows  life  only  to 
hallow  and  to  heighten  it,  and  with 
Comte's  idealization  of  all  that  the  dead 
are  to  the  living. 

She  had  lived  for  others  and  had  been 
happy  ;  she  neither  desired  nor  expected 
to  live  in  others.  She  set  her  house  in 
order ;  she  printed  her  autobiography  and 
got  the  illustrations  ready;  she  wrote 
a  candid,  not  to  say  harsh,  obituary  of 
herself  for  \}[i^  Daily  News  ;  she  worked 
while  she  could  with  needle  and  pen  for 
the  causes  that  interested  her ;  she  was 
careful  for  others  to  the  last,  and  her 
growing  "  ineffectiveness"  was  the  chief 
thing  that  distressed  her  when  death 
really  was  at  hand.  She  was  tired  out 
before  she  bade  the  world  good-night, 
and  she  passed  away  in  the  joyful  con- 
templation of  eternity,  the  eternity  of 
the  world  and  the  race. —  Fortnightly 
Review, 
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BY    ALEXANDER   TAYLOR   INNES,    M.A. 


It  is  agreed  on  all  hands  that  the 
Conclave  on  the  death  of  the  now  aged 
Pope  will  be  one  of  the  most  important 
in  history.  It  is  not  a  day  too  soon  to 
inquire  what  are  the  greater  questions 
which  must  then  emerge. 

I.  In  order  to  arrive  at  these  we  may 
pass  with  comparatively  little  notice  some 
minor  changes  in  the  costume  and  sur- 
roundings of  the  Conclave  —  changes 
which  obviously  result  from  the  loss  of 
the  Temporal  Power.  Yet  these  will  in 
some  respects  be  striking  and  suggestive. 
From  the  moment  when  the  Cardinal 
Cammerlengo,  tapping  with  gilt  mallet 
at  the  door  of  the  death-chamber,  and 
calling  upon  the  Pope  by  name,  receives 
no  answer  and  proclaims  that  the  Holy 
Father  is  departed,  there  is  a  long  series 
of  observances,  many  of  which  must  now 
be  changed  either  externally  or  in  their 
ancient  significance.   Formerly  the  great 


bell  of  the  Capitol  announced  to  the 
Romans  that  their  sovereign  was  dead. 
Now,  its  peal  from  the  towers  of  the  King 
of  Italy  will  only  announce  the  demise  of 
the  head  of  the  Latin  Church.  Formerly 
its  tolling  signified  that  the  whole 
machinery  of  government  was  suspended, 
and  the  gates  of  the  prisons  were  thrown 
open  for  the  departure  of  all  prisoners, 
or,  at  least,  of  all  light  offenders.  Now 
the  Italian  Government  will  receive,  with 
all  respect,  the  news  of  the  demise  of 
the  Chief  Pontiff  to  whom  the  laws 
secure  "sovereign  honors,"  and  even 
"  the  pre-eminence  of  honor  accorded  to 
him  by  Catholic  sovereigns."  But  there 
will  be  no  cancelling  of  the  title  and  no 
suspension  of  the  functions  of  civil 
authorities;  and  the  strange  scenes  of 
riot  which  in  ancient  days  filled  the 
streets  of  Rome  will  find  no  room  there, 
though  they  will  no  longer  be  patrolled  by 
an  improvised  "  Lieutenant  of  the  Holy 
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Church."  One  change  will  be  the  re- 
turn of  the  Conclave,  on  the  present  oc- 
casion, to  its  own  ancient  and  famous 
locality.  Ever  since  Pope  Pius .  VII. 
died,  in  1823,  its  meetings  have  been 
held  in  the  Quirinal.  But  the  Vatican 
was  from  1303  down  to  tliis  century  the 
ordinary  home  of  the  Conclave,  and  as 
in  strictness  it  ought  always  to  be  held 
where  the  Pope  dies,  and  his  Roman  res- 
idences are  now  the  Vatican  and  the 
Lateran,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it 
will  next  be  held  in  the  Pontifical  palace 
where  the  CEcumenical  Council  sat  in 
1870.  Probably  the  whole  of  the  first 
floor  of  the  Vatican  will  again  be  shut 
off  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Cardi- 
nals and  the  small  population  of  attend- 
ants who  share  their  imprisonment  till  an 
election  is  made.  It  cannot  be  supposed, 
however,  that  any  of  these  arrangements 
can  be  made  without  the  sanction  and 
intervention  of  the  civil  power.  Yet, 
subject  to  the  possible  emergence  of  the 
greater  questions  afterwards  to  be  con- 
sidered, the  civil  power  may  be  said 
already  to  have  made  provision  for  the 
Conclave  and  its  arrangements  in  the 
famous  statute  known  as  the  Guarantees 
Law  of  13th  May,  187 1. 

As  the  clauses  of  this  law  which  refer 
to  the  Conclave  will  be  of  some  import- 
ance in  our  subsequent  discussion,  it  may 
be  well  tu  give  here  the  exact  words  : 

Article  VL 

•'  During  the  vacancy  of  the  Pontifical 
Chair  no  judicial  or  administrative  authority 
shall  be  entitled,  on  whatever  ground,  to  im- 
pose any  hindrance  or  limitation  upon  the 
personal  liberty  of  the  Cardinals. 

••  The  Government  provides  that  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Conclave,  and  of  Gicumenical 
Councils,  shall  not  be  disturbed  by  any  exter- 
nal violence." 

Article  VII. 

'•  No  official  of  the  public  authority,  or 
agent  of  the  public  force,  shall  be  entitled,  in 
order  to  exercise  acts  of  his  office,  to  intro- 
duce himself  into  the  palaces,  or  places  of 
habitual  residence  or  temporary  abode,  of  the 
Chief  Pontiff,  or  where  a  Conclave  or  an 
(Ecumenical  Council  is  assembled,  unless 
authorized  by  the  Chief  Pontiff,  the  Conclave, 
or  the  Council." 

Article  IV., 

after  providing  an  annual  dotation  of 
3,225,000  lire  for  the  Chief  Pontiff  and 
the  various  ecclesiastical  necessities  of 
the  Holy  See,  adds  : — 


'*The  dotation  shall  be  inscribed  in  the 
Great  Book  of  the  public  debt,  in  the  form  of 
a  perpetual  and  inalienable  revenue  in  the 
name  of  the  Holy  See;  and  during  the  va- 
cancy of  the  seat  it  shall  continue  to  be  paid 
to  supply  all  the  proper  occasions  of  the  Ro- 
man Church  during  that  interval." 

One  of  these  occasions  is  certainly  the 
holding  of  the  meeting  which  is  to  ter- 
minate the  vacancy.  Three  things  there- 
fore may  be  held  to  be  guaranteed  by 
the  law  of  187 1 — the  expenses  of  the 
Conclave,  so  far  as  the  dotation  may  be 
applied  to  it ;  the  personal  freedom  of 
all  Cardinals  while  it  lasts ;  and  their 
freedom  from  intrusion  when  met  for 
electoral  purposes.  More  than  this  the 
statute  does  not  secure ;  and  although 
this  part  of  it  has  the  general  rubric 
"  Prerogatives  of  the  Chief  Pontiff  and  of 
the  Holy  See,"  those  conceded  to  the 
Pontiff  are  much  more  distinct  than  any 
(not  already  mentioned)  which  may  exist 
during  an  interregnum.  Thus,  by  Article 
III.,  the  Pope  has  the  power  of  retaining 
guards  for  his  person  and  the  keeping 
of  his  palaces,  and  by  Article  IV.  he 
may  maintain  them  out  of  the  already* 
mentioned  dotation.  But  there  is  no 
power  given  to  the  Conclave,  or  to  the 
Church  in  the  absence  of  its  head,  either 
to  have  their  own  guards  or  to  support 
them  from  the  Church  dotation.  So  far 
as  the  law  of  187 1  is  concerned,  it  is 
open  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy  to  take  the 
whole  charge  of  the  external  safety  of 
the  Conclave  upon  itself,  and  indeed  the 
latter  part  of  Article  VI.  already  quoted 
rather  implies  that  it  is  to  claim  this 
function  as  properly  its  own.  Whether 
it  will  go  farther,  and,  for  example,  super- 
sede the  Cardinal  Cammerlengo*  in  his 
ancient  duty  of  inventorying  and  sealing 
up  everything  in  the  Apostolic  police  on 
the  death  of  the  Pope,  will  depend  no 
doubt  rather  on  the  terms  of  courtesy 
which  happen  to  subsist  between  the 
Papacy  and  the  civil  government  at  the 

*  A  telegram  of  17th  January',  1877,  an- 
nounced that  Cardinal  Simeon!  has  been  ap- 
pointed Cardinal  Cammerlengo,  and  the 
same  announcement  speculates  on  his  chief 
duty  as  being  tlie  management  and  care  of  the 
"Peter's  Pence/'  the  voluntary  offerings 
from  the  Catholic  world,  which,  no  doubt, 
may  properly  fall  to  purely  ecclesiastical 
care— even  when  the  palaces  in  which  it  Si 
contained  are  guarded  by  the  State,  whose 
property  they  are,  though  it  concedes  the 
use. 
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time  than  on  any  restrictions  which  the 
law  imposes.  It  rather  seems  that  no 
privileges  are  granted  to  the  Conclave 
and  its  members  except  those  which  are 
properly  spiritual  or  ecclesiastical.  Thus 
it  does  not  appear  that  the  rights  which 
this  statute  gives  to  the  correspondence 
and  telegrams  between  the  Pope  and 
foreign  bishops,  of  being  sent  in  separate 
and  closed  bags  sacred  from  examina- 
tion, will  belong  to  the  Conclave  or  its 
members.  These  seem,  however,  indi- 
vidually to  share  in  the  benefit  of  the 
Tenth  Article,  which  declares  that 

"The  ecclesiastics  who  officially  take  part 
in  Rome  in  the  publication  {gmanazione)  ot  the 
acts  of  the  spiritual  ministry  of  the  Holy  See, 
shall  not  be  subject  on  account  of  their  doing 
so  to  any  molestation,  investigation,  or  call- 
ing to  account,  on  the  part  of  public  au- 
thority." 

11.  But  the  provisions  for  the  expenses 
of  the  Conclave  and  the  external  liberty 
of  its  members  yield  in  interest  to  the 
properly  constitutional  questions  which 
may  arise — questions,  for  example,  as  to 
the  power  of  an  existing  Pope  over  the 
assembly  which  is  to  elect  his  successor. 
Some  of  these  are  not  new,  and  one  of 
them  was  laid  before  the  English  public 
some  years  ago  with  great  clearness  by 
Mr.  Cartwright,  in  his  most  instructive 
book  "  On  the  Constitution  of  Papal 
Conclaves."  It  arose  then  in  the  case  of 
Cardinal  Andrea,  but  it  is  a  point  of 
such  general  interest  as  most  appropri- 
ately to  introduce  the  higher  problems  of 
the  future.  The  Western  Church  has 
always  shown  the  greatest  jealousy  of 
allowing  any  Pope  to  influence  directly 
or  indirectly  the  election  of  the  next. 
Yet  it  is  obvious  that  if  the  existing 
holder  of  the  Papal  chair  has  the  un- 
limited power  of  appointing,  and  also  of 
deposing,  the  electors,  the  election  is 
virtually  left  in  his  hands.  Accordingly 
Roman  lawyers  have  hitherto  held,  that 
there  is  at  least  one  limit  to  the  plenary 
power  of  the  Pope — he  cannot  prevent 
any  orte  who  has  been  made  a  Cardinal 
from  giving  his  vote.  He  may  censure, 
suspend,  interdict — in  a  sense  degrade — 
he  may  even  excommunicate  him ;  but 
he  cannot  prevent  him  from  coming  to 
vote  for  his  successor.  This  became 
the  acknowledged  law  of  the  Church  by 
the  Bull  of  Clement  V.  in  the  year  a.d. 
1 3 10,  which,  no  doubt  instigated  by  the 


scandalous  sentences  of  Boniface  VIII. 
thirteen  years  before,  against  the  two 
Cardinals  of  the  house  of  Colonna,  pro- 
vides that  for  the  future  "  no  Cardinal 
may  be  expelled  from  the  said  elections 
on  the  ground  of  any  excommunication, 
suspension,  or  interdict  whatever."  The 
law  laid  down  so  many  centuries  ago  has 
been  confirmed  since  then  by  Pius  IV. 
and  Gregory  XV.,  and  has  never  been 
violated,  though  Leo  X.  attempted  to  do 
so  in  two  cases  which  never  came  to  an 
issue.  Its  great  confirmation  was  in  the 
case  of  Cardinal  Coscia,  the  corrupt  favo- 
rite of  Benedict  XIII.,  who  on  that  Pope's 
death,  being  convicted  of  a  course  of  the 
worst  malversation  and  peculation,  was 
sentenced  by  Pope  Clement  VII.  to  ten 
years'  imprisonment,  and  to  degradation 
from  the  rank  and  privileges  of  the  Car- 
dinalate.  The  sentence  went  on  to  pro- 
vide that  every  election  in  which  the  de- 
graded Cardinal  interfered,  should  be, 
ipso  jure  y  null  and  void,  "  every  power 
and  faculty  being  taken  away  of  calling 
the  said  Cardinal  Coscia  to  give  his  vote 
in  such  election  on  the  ground  of  any 
claim  or  motive  specified  in  canon  law, 
or  in  virtue  of  any  constitution  whatso- 
ever of  Pius  IV.,  Gregory  XV.,  and  other 
our  predecessors."  But  this  very  dis- 
tinct attempt  to  dispense,  by  plenary 
authority,  with  the  existing  law,  was  with- 
drawn a  few  years  after  by  Pope  Clement 
himself,  in  a  chirograph  which  states  that 
he  had  reflected  on  the  bad  consequences 
that  might  follow  on  such  annullations 
and  invalidations : — 

"Wherefore  we  declare  that  it  has  never 
been  our  wish  or  intention  to  prejudice  the 
canonical  election  of  our  successor,  or  the 
supreme  dignity  and  authority  of  the  Church, 
which,  after  ourfdemise,  shall  be  lawfully 
vested  in  the  person  of  him  who  has  been 
chosen  with  the  accustomed  forms,  it  being 
neither  according  to  reason  nor  equity  that  the 
transmission  to  his  person  of  a  penalty  at- 
taching to  the  delinquent  be  assumed  capa- 
ble of  occurrence,  and  that  injury  should  be- 
fall the  freedom  and  union  of  the  Apostolical 
College  in  its  so  needful  mystic  body."  * 

Accordingly  the  previous  sentence  was 
abrogated,  so  far  as  regarded  the  Cardi- 
nal's vote  (though  not  as  to  his  right  to 
be  voted  for),  and  Coscia,  in  i74o>  upon 
his  own  demand,  actually  took  his  share 


♦  I  quote  from  Mr.  Cartwright's  translation, 
p.  138. 
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in  the  Conclave  electing  the  next  Pope ; 
and  the  President  de  Brosses  narrates 
how  he  met  him  "  in  the  shut  carriage  of 
Cardinal  Acquaviva,  who  had  been  to 
fetch  him  from  prison  in  the  Castle  of 
St.  Angelo,"  to  join  the  rest  of  the  Sacred 
College.  In  modern  revolutionary  days 
there  was  one  ex-Cardinal  who,  on  the 
death  of  Pius  VII.,  claimed  his  seat  in 
the  Conclave,  and  was  rejected ;  but  he 
(Cardinal  Antici)  had  not  only  been  de- 
posed, but  had  previously  renounced  his 
Cardinalate,  in  letters  addressed  to  the 
two  consuls  of  Rome  as  well  as  to  the 
Pope.  The  solemn  adherence  to  the 
ancient  constitutional  rule,  therefore, 
even  in  an  extreme  instance  like  that  of 
the  scandalous  Coscia,  gave  the  greatest 
interest  to  the  attempt  of  the  present 
Pope  to  override  it,  in  the  case  of  the 
well-remembered  Liberal  ecclesiastic. 
Cardinal  Andrea.  Into  the  many  grounds 
of  quarrel  between  this  eminent  member 
of  the  Apostolic  College  and  the  Jesuit 
advisers  of  Pius  IX.  we  cannot  enter. 
Latterly  the  Cardinal  insisted  on  living 
in  his  native  city,  Naplesi  on  the  allega- 
tion that  his  health  required  it ;  and  the 
Pope  in  consequence  not  only  deprived 
him  of  his  Bishopric  of  Sabina,  but  issued 
a  brief  pronouncing  his  degradation  from 
the  Cardinalate  unless  within  three 
months  he  presented  himself  at  Rome. 
Andrea  did  so,  within  the  three  months ; 
and  this  concession,  together  with  his 
death  soon  after,  prevented  the  question 
arising  in  the  form  in  which  it  would 
otherwise  have  done  in  the  coming  Con- 
clave. For  the  brief,  issued  on  the  12th 
of  October,  1857,  suspends  him  from  all 
rights  of  the  Cardinalate, 

"  and  specially  from  voice  active  and  passive 
in  the  election  of  a  Cliief  Pontiff,  so  that  he 
neither  ought  nor  can  be  either  called  or  ad- 
mitted to  the  Conclave,  which  callings  and  ad- 
mission we  absolutely  forbid  to  the  Cardinals 
and  their  College,  all  capacity  of  any  kind  in 
him  for  the  suffrage  and  for  the  giving  his 
vote  in  the  said  election,  and  all  faculty  of 
calling  him  to  the  Conclave,  being  merely 
hereby  taken  away." 

Ten  years  ago  it  was  held  by  observers 
in  Rome  that  this  strong  sentence  marked 
**  an  epoch  in  the  discipline  of  the  Roman 
system  and  in  the  development  of  the 
Papal  autocracy,  and  it  rather  seems  that 
the  brief  itself  encourages  that  idea,  for 
it  goes  on  to  say  that  though  the  right  of 
sitting  and  voting  may  be  alleged  to  stand 


upon  the  "  ratio  in  corpore  juris  clausa," 
and  upon  "  the  constitutions  of  Pius  IV., 
Gregory  XV.,  and  others  our  predeces- 
sors," "  yet  from  all  these,  the  tenor  of 
which  we  hold  to  be  here  expressed  and 
contained,  we  derogate^  and  hold  them  as 
so  far  repealed,  and  that  by  our  plenary 
authority." 

The  assertion  of  the  plenary  authority 
of  the  Pope  to  change  the  constitution 
of  the  Conclave  in  one  direction — ^by 
excluding  men  whose  rights  that  consti- 
tution ordinarily  guarantees — of  course 
involves  in  principle  the  right  to  do  so 
in  the  opposite  and  in  other  directions. 
We  may  pass  by  the  faculty  (which  the 
present  Pope  is  said  to  have  already  ex- 
ercised) of  appointing  Cardinals  in  petto 
— that  is,  appointing  Cardinals  whose 
names  are  not  yet  revealed  to  any  but 
himself,  or  which  at  best  are  only  com- 
municated to  the  Sacred  College.  Hith- 
erto it  has  been  held  that  such  an  ap- 
pointment gives  no  right  to  vote  in  Con- 
clave, and  indeed  gives  no  right  at  all 
unless  the  succeeding  Pope  choose  to 
carry  into  effect  the  intentions  of  his  pre- 
decessor. But  the  whole  question  of 
how  far  a  dispensing  power  can  be  ex- 
ercised, and  by  whom,  is  by  no  means 
an  easy  one.  It  was  in  1059  that  Nich- 
olas II.  (under  the  guidance  of  Hilde- 
brand,  not  yet  himself  seated  on  the 
Papal  chair)  first  vested  the  election  of 
the  Pope  in  the  body  of  Cardinal  Bishops 
and  Cardinal  Clerks.  On  his  election 
Alexander  III.,  remembering  the  recent 
bitter  struggle  between  three  anti-Popes, 
convoked  a  Council  in  the  Lateran,  and 
promulgated  a  decree  that  a  Papal  elec- 
tion should  thenceforth  require  a  majoritv 
of  not  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  Cardi- 
nals. And  lastly,  in  1272,  a  third  great 
Pope,  Gregory  X.,  convoked  a  Council 
at  Lyons,  which  issued  a  constitution 
that  the  Cardinals  should  at  each  vacan- 
cy be  immured  in  Conclavei  separated 
and  shut  up  by  elaborate  regulations 
from  all  outside  influences,  untiL  ten 
days  having  elapsed,  they  could  all  be 
supposed  to  be  present,  and,  by  the 
already  fixed  majority  of  two- thirds, 
should  agree  upon  their  vote.  And  for 
many  centuries  these  three  ancient  con- 
stitutions have  given  the  law  to  the  elec- 
tion to  the  Papal  chair.  Each  of  them, 
it  is  obvious,  was  a  great  innovation 
upon  the  state  of  matters  which  preceded 
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it ;  but  since  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century  no  farther  regulative  change  has 
been  made.  Yet  since  [that  date  they 
have  all  been  suspended  and  broken, 
sometimes  by  the  Pope,  and  sometimes 
by  a  Council,  in  both  cases  with  the  ap- 
proval of  ecclesiastical  historians.  The 
interferences  by  the  Pope  have  generally 
been  for  the  purpose  of  dispensing  with 
the  ten  days*  delay  which  the  constitu- 
tion of  Gregory  X.  requires  in  order  to 
give  time  for  Cardinals  at  a  distance  to 
reach  Rome  and  take  part  in  the  pro- 
ceedings. A  hundred  years  after  its 
date,  when  the  Papal  See  was  in  what  the 
Italians  held  to  be  the  captivity  of  Avig- 
non, Gregory  XL,  "  at  one  stroke  of  his 
pen,  suspended  every  existing  regulation 
on  the  subject  of  Papal  elections,  set  the 
Cardinals  free  from  the  observance  of 
any  obligations  they  might  have  sworn 
to  in  accordance  to  prescription,  and 
especially  empowered  them,  not  merely 
to  meet  for  election  on  his  decease  when- 
ever it  might  seem  convenient,  but  to 
nominate  by  simple  majority."  And 
this  coup  d'etat^  as  Mr.  Cartwright  calls 
it,  has  never  been  condemned.  It  was, 
however,  seemingly  a  suspension  to  take 
effect  at  that  election  only,  with  a  view 
of  restoring  Italian  influence  to  the  Gal- 
licized Church.  Time  passed  on,  and  in 
1797  the  bark  of  Peter  tossed  on  the 
waves  of  revolution.  Shortly  before  the 
imprisonment  of  Pius  VI.,  he  issued  a 
bull  with  reference  to  the  election,  not 
only  of  his  own  successor,  but  of  all  in  time 
to  come,  authorizing  the  Cardinals,  in  the 
event  of  the  Church  being  threatened 
with  grave  peril,  either  to  proceed  to  an  in- 
stantaneous vote  without  waiting  the  pre- 
scribed ten  days,  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  put  it  off  indefinitely  or  to  any  time 
they  might  appoint,  and  to  do  all  this  by 
a  mere  majority.  In  the  following  year, 
the  Pope  being  now  an  exile  and  pris- 
oner, a  similar  bull  was  executed,  dis- 
pensing, among  other  things,  with  the 
necessity  of  immuring  the  Cardinals, 
and  derogating  to  these  effects  from  all 
the  previous  constitutions,  not  only  for 
the  immediately  following  election,  but 
for  all  others  in  similarly  adverse  circum- 
stances. Mr.  Cartwright  mentions  hav- 
ing received  private  information  that 
Gregory  XVI.  executed,  and  always  kept 
in  his  drawer,  a  document  empowering 
the  Cardinals  on  his  demise  to  proceed 


to  immediate  election  if  thev  saw  dan- 
ger  to  the  free  action  of  the  Conclave. 
More  than  ten  years  ago  it  was  believed 
that  Pius  IX.  had  executed  a  similar  in- 
strument, and  within  the  last  twelve- 
month it  was  rumored  that  it  had  at- 
tained a  certain  publicity  among  those 
who  more  immediately  surrounded  the 
Papal  chair.  It  is  plain  that  there  have 
been  precedents  for  such  suspension  of 
the  rules  by  the  Pontiffs,  and  the  more 
recent  precedents  have  been  intended 
by  their  authors  to  be  authorities  for  that 
suspension  whenever  a  necessity  or  high 
expediency  should  demand  it.  But  it  is 
not  Popes  alone  who  have  overruled  the 
Conclave  law.  The  Church  itself  has  in- 
terfered to  do  so,  and  that  to  a  much 
larger  extent ;  and  not  only  without,  but 
against  the  authority  of  the  occupants  of 
the  Papal  chair.  The  most  famous  in- 
stance of  this  is  the  election  of  Pope 
Martin  V.  by  the  Council  of  Constance 
— not  by  the  ordinary  Conclave  of  Car- 
dinals. Two  existing  Popes  claimed  the 
chair  as  having  been  elected  by  the 
Sacred  College  in  the  usual  way,  John 
XXIII.  and  Gregory  XII.,  and  the  Chris- 
tian world  was  miserably'  distracted  be- 
tween them.  The  Council  compelled 
them  both  to  abdicate,  and  though  for 
four  hundred  years  the  exclusive  right 
of  the  body  of  Cardinals  had  been  re- 
spected, the  Church  now  appealed  to  a 
higher  law,  and  acted  upon  it  in  a  way 
that  has  never  since  been  challenged. 
The  Council  named,  in  addition  to  the 
College  of  Cardinals,  thirty  divines 
selected  from  its  own  members,  five  from 
each  nation  of  Christendom ;  and  this 
new  electoral  body  chose  a  Pope  whom 
the  Church  at  once  received,  and  who  has 
ever  since  been  held  in  honor.  The  step 
was,  no  doubt,  declared  extraordinary 
and  one  not  to  be  usually  followed,  and 
it  was  taken  at  a  crisis  of  trouble  and  dis- 
traction in  the  Church.  But  it  is  precisely 
this  which  makes  it  so  suggestive  as  a 
precedent  for  the  Conclave  about  to 
emerge.  It,  too,  will  have  a  distinction 
to  the  end  of  time ;  for  it  will  be  the  first 
after  the  loss  of  the  Temporal  Power, 
and  after  the  twofold  claim  of  absolutism 
and  infallibility  has  been  made  and  has 
been  protested  against  by  the  civil  power 
in  Germany  and  by  public  opinion  else- 
where. 
III.    Accordingly,    the  greater  qucs* 
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tions  which  may  converge  upon  this  Con- 
clave will  not  be  mere  internal  ones,  and 
they  must  go  to  the  root  of  its  powers 
and  those  of  the  Church.  They  will  not 
be  confined  to  Italy,  but  must  move  the 
whole  framework  of  European  politics, 
and  involve  nations  which  are  not  in 
any  sense  Roman  Catholic.  No  doubt 
the  Catholic  Society  for  the  Revindica- 
tion of  the  Rights  of  the  Christian  Peo- 
ple (in  electing  pastors  of  whatever  rank), 
which  excited  a  good  deal  of  interest  in 
England  last  August,  is  a  purely  Italian 
association,  and  the  Papal  fulminations 
directed  against  it  were  circulated  only 
throughout  Ital)'.  But  the  great  ques- 
tion of  the  validity  of  the  next  election, 
or  rather  of  the  extent  to  which  it  can  be 
recognised  as  valid  by  the  civil  powers  of 
Europe,  has  been  first  raised  by  Ger- 
many ;  and  Germany  has  characteris- 
tically gone  farther  than  mere  refusal  to 
recognize.  Geflfcken,  in  his  two  excellent 
volumes  just  published  on  "  Church  and 
State,"  refers  historically  to  a  circular  of 
Prince  Bismarck  to  several  European 
Governments,  dated  the  14th  May,  1872. 
It  proceeded  on  the  suggestion  that  the 
Papal  power,  so  largely  increased  by  the 
dogma  of  infallibility,  renders  it  advisable 
for  the  State  to  examine  whether  the 
election^  and  the  person  of  the  elected 
Pontiff,  offered  the  necessary  guarantees. 
And  it  went  on  to  claim  for  the  Euro- 
pean States  not  only  the  veto^  of  which 
we  shall  have  something  to  say,  but  con- 
trol over  the  legitimacy  of  the  election,  to 
the  extent  of  deciding  whether  the  elected 
Pope  should  be  admitted  to  exercise  his 
rights — seemingly  even  his  purely  ecclesi- 
astical rights.  The  Governments  ad- 
dressed in  1872  gave,  it  is  said,  a  neg- 
ative reply.  But  the  same  question  was 
raised  again  in  1875  outside  the  nar- 
rower world  of  diplomacy.  It  then  re- 
sulted from  a  newspaper  controversy  be- 
tween the  publicists  of  Prussia  and  Italy, 
which  was  carried  on  with  the  greatest 
ability  on  both  sides,  and  which,  after 
passing  through  a  range  remote  from  the 
mere  matter  of  Papal  election,  subsided 
at  last  in  a  postponement  by  both  parties 
of  the  questions  between  them  till  the 
crisis  of  a  vacancy  in  the  See.  It  com- 
menced by  a  despatch  from  Berlin  to 
the  Opinicne^  in  which  it  was  said  that 
the  German  Government  intended  to  ask 
that  of  Italy  whether  the  Papal  Guaran- 


tees Law  deprived  it  of  all  means  of  in- 
fluencing the  Roman  Curia.  It  is  not 
certain  that  such  a  question  was  ever 
actually  put,  and  in  its  alleged  form  it 
of  course  relates  as  much  to  the  guarded 
and  inviolable  position  of  the  existing 
Pope  in  the  midst  of  his  spiritual  court 
as  to  any  questions  which  might  arise 
sede  vacante.  Accordingly  the  Italian 
press,  influenced  probably  by  the  policy 
of  the  Minghetti  Ministry  then  in  power, 
made  a  vigorous  defence  of  the  legisla- 
tion of  1873.  The  Prussian  argument 
was  that  the  Papacy  is  an  institution  sur- 
rounded, and  as  it  were  defended,  by  the 
territory  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  so  that 
there  is  no  mode  of  action  or  reprisal 
for  States  which  may  consider  them- 
selves offended  by  its  acts.  What  would 
you  have  ?  rejoined  the  Italians.  Would 
you  have  us  restore  the  temporal  power, 
that  you  may  have  something  to  tilt 
against }  '*  We  cannot  imagine  any  mode 
of  influencing  the  Papacy  in  the  way 
the  German  papers  allude  to,  without 
supposing  in  the  Papacy,  besides  the 
spiritual  institution  which  it  retains, 
another  temporal  institution  against 
which  to  act."*  Besides,  what  attack  is 
feared  from  the  Papacy,  now  a  purely 
spiritual  institution  ?  It  utters  many  ful« 
minations  against  Italy,  but  they  are  left 
to  find  their  effect  with  those  who  believe 
them  ;  and  the  other  policy  in  Germany 
has  not  been  so  successful  as  to  make 
Italians  grow  weary  of  their  plan  of  sep- 
aration of  the  two  powers.  The  NiUional 
Zeitung  responded  from  Berlin  that  it  was 
a  matter  of  indifference  to  Germany  that 
Italy  had  '*  accustomed  itself  to  regard 
Papal  declarations  as  blunt  weapons." 
Prussia  was  not  disposed  to  do  so,  at 
least  when  these  declarations  took  the 
form  of  stirring  up  sedition.  If  the 
Roman  conspiracy,  now  as  of  old,  went 
the  length  of  releasing  subjects  from  their 
obedience,  was  there  to  be  no  defence  or 
reprisal  in  such  a  case?  But  if  the 
Pope's  person  is  inviolable,  if  even  hli 
palaces  are  not  to  be  entered,  what  de- 
fence can  there  be  ?    In  truth 

'*  the  position  of  the  Pope  has  been  changed 
not  so  much  by  the  Guarantees  Law,  as  br 
the  incorporation  of  the  States  of  the  Church 
in  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  The  responsibility 
of  a  sovereign  is  certainly,  so  far  as  the  indi- 
vidual is  concerned,  only  a  moral  responsi- 

*  La  Persrveranna^  Milan,  26th  March,  l87S* 
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bility  ;  but  that  is  so,  only  because  there  is 
behind  the  individual  the  real  guarantee  of 
the  actual  State.  In  the  absence  of  that 
guarantee  an  ofifended  State  or  person  would 
be  without  remedy  against  a  sovereign  who 
was  only  morally  responsible.  But  no  State 
will  sufl'er  such  a  shadowy  figure  to  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  tangible  guarantees  of  the  law 
of  nations  which  has  heretofore  prevailed  and 
been  recognized.'* 

These  arguments,  vigorous  in  themselves 
and  backed  by  an  unmistakable  under- 
tone of  menace,  were  partly  met  and 
partly  avoided  by  the  equally  able  writers 
in  the  South.  On  the  domestic  ques- 
tion,— tlie  comparison  of  the  Italian  sys- 
tem of  full  internal  freedom  left  to  both 
the  State  and  the  Church,  with  the  Ger- 
man system  of  the  former  making  itself 
responsible  for  the  latter, — they  spoke 
out  eloquently  and  boldly  : — 

•'  Is  the  problem  of  the  relations  between 
State  and  Church  so  difficult  that  there  is  no 
means  of  solving  [it,  except  by  allowing 
the  Church  to  rule  the  State,  or  the  State  to 
rule  the  Church  ?  We  have  faith  in  liberty. 
The  separation  of  State  and  Church  has  also 
its  inconveniences.  But  what  system  has  not 
more  ?" 

But  when  they  came  to  the  particular 
provisions  of  the  Guarantees  Law,  they 
failed  to  show  that  its  provisions  did  not 
go  past  the  usual  rules  of  mere  freedom : — 

•*  If  the  Pope  were  in  the  United  States  in- 
stead of  being  in  Italy — if  he  had  preferred  to 
the  sumptuous  palace  of  the  Vatican  the  mod- 
est episcopal  residenceof  New  York — would 
his  condition  have  been  changed?  He  would 
have  had  his  liberty  without  any  need  of  a 
Guarantees  Law." 

True,  he  would  have  had  his  liberty,  but 
not  his  inviolability ;  and  for  any  crime 
or  civil  wrong  to  either  native  or  foreigner 
(any  injury  not  done  in  the  honest  exer- 
cise of  Church  function)  he  would  have 
to  answer  to  the  law,  as  an  English  arch- 
bishop must  do,  and  as  Scotch  Free 
Churchmen  have  always  contended  that 
ecclesiastics  ought  on  principle  to  do. 
In  Italy  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Pope, 
no  longer  above  the  law  so  as  to  domi- 
nate it,  is  yet  personally  without  the  law 
so  as  not  to  be  responsible  to  it.  But  the 
final  answer  of  the  Opinione  drew  an  im- 
portant distinction  : — 

•'The  Guarantees  Law  is  a  domestic,  an 
Italian  law,  to  which  we  could  not  require 
the  other  powers  to  give  their  assent.  In 
passing  it  Italy  had  not,  and  could  not  have 
had,  any  intention  of  defining  the  position  of 
the  Pope  with  respect  to  the  other  Powers. 


To  do  so  would  have  been  to  transgress  the 
limits  of  domestic  legislation,  and  to  do  what 
she  had  no  jurisdiction  to  do." 

The  concession  was  readily  seized  by  the 
German  press,  and  made  the  basis  of  an 
argument  for  an  international  revision 
or  expansion  of  that  law — a  task,  how- 
ever, which  it  was  admitted  must  prob- 
ably be  postponed  till  the  vacancy  in  the 
seat. 

"The  initiative  will  be  left  to  the  Italian 
Government,  which  will  produce  either  dur- 
ing the  life,  or  after  the  death,  of  the  present 
Pope  a  definite  plan,  fixing  the  future  inter- 
national relations  of  the  Pope  with  the  foreign 
Powers,  and  placing  the  Pope,  as  regards  his 
international  duties,  under  the  guarantee  of 
all  the  Powers  which  shall  .take  part  in  the 
treaty." 

This  crude  and  rather  coarse  draft  is 
German  in  idea,*  but  Italy,  as  we  shall 
see,  may  now  tolerate  it  more  than  at  its 
date.  There  will  be  great  difficulties  in 
carrying  it  out.  It  is  very  hard  to  con- 
ceive that  England,  for  example,  would 
favor  the  idea  of  giving  back  thtf  Pope 
an  international  position — a  real  tem- 
poral power,  but  this  time  independ- 
ent of  Italy — in  order  to  have  the  privi- 
lege of  his  constant  guardianship.     Nor 

*  The  idea  which  underlies  it  is  dominant  in 
Germany,  even  with  those  who  are  no  longer 
identified  with  Prince  Bismarck.  M.  de 
Laveleye,  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Revue  di 
Belgique^  narrates  a  very  interesting  statement 
to  him  by  Count  Arnim,  on  our  question  : 

"  Cavour's  formula.  La  Chiesa  Libera  nello 
Stato  Libero,  is  a  dangerous  chimaera.  It 
comes  in  fact  to  this — La  Chiesa  armata  nello 
Stato  disarmato.  The  Free  Church  means  the 
sovereign  Church  :  that  is  to  say,  a  theocratic 
despotism."  But  in  curious  contrast  to  these 
views,  his  next  words  were — "  To  subjugate 
the  Church  to  the  will  of  the  State,  as  they 
are  now  trying  in  Germany,  is  an  attempt 
which  will  not  succeed.  The  Church  will 
weary  out  the  State,  which  cannot  employ  the 
same  great  means  as  formerly."  Then  comes 
Count  Arnim's  own  resource  as  between 
these  discordant  views.  '*What  is  necessary 
is  to  have  a  modern  Pope,  and  for  that  the 
right  of  interveoing  in  his  election  must  be 
restored  to  the  civil  State." 

M.  de  Laveleye's  answer  was,  that  in  princi- 
ple (which  principle  ?)  Count  Arnim  might  be 
right ;  but  that  Catholics  would  probably  not 
accept  a  Pope  elected  by  the  delegates  of  sov- 
ereigns, for  the  most  part  heretics,  schismat- 
ics, or  excommunicate.  At  the  utmost  an 
anti-Pope  would  be  thus  created. 

Bluntschli,  a  great  name  in  international 
law,  has  a  brochure  in  favor  of  an  international 
treaty  to  regulate  the  Pope's  position  and 
powers. 
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is  it  likely  that  Italy,  whose  opposite 
policy  has  hitherto  been  so  successful, 
will  take  the  initiative  in  erecting  a  new 
throne  within  itself,  to  be  the  alternate 
object  of  foreign  support  and  foreign 
attack.  This  is  not  the  direction  in 
which  the  age  is  moving.  Yet  on  the 
other  hand  the  age  may  find  itself  forced 
to  move  in  self-defence  whither  it  would 
not.  And  without  going  so  far  as  this 
German  proposal,  it  is  certain,  for  the 
reasons  now  to  be  stated,  that  the  vacancy 
and  the  Conclave  will  constitute  a  legiti- 
mate crisis  in  the  anti-Papal  conflict  as 
it  is  viewed  both  by  Germany  on  the  one 
hand  and  Italy  on  the  other. 

The  primary  question,  and  one  in 
which  the  civil  power  in  all  countries 
must  have  an  interest,  will  be  the  ques- 
tion of  recognitiofi — recognition  of  the 
new  Pope.  It  has  been  nearly  impossible 
for  Germany,  however  well  disposed  to 
do  so,  to  raise  this  question  effectively 
hitherto.  The  Pope  may  have,  in  the 
Vatican  Council,  assumed  powers  and 
functions  which  he  either  did  not  possess 
or  was  never  acknowledged  even  by  the 
Catholic  powers  to  possess ;  and  these 
pretensions  have  been  abundantly  denied 
and  disavowed  by  the  German  empire. 
I3ut  it  was  hard  for  it  to  deny  that  he 
was  still  Pope,  or  to  question  his  previ- 
ous position  as  chief  of  the  Church, 
though  with  some  powers  illegally  as- 
sumed. It  has  never  formally  done  so. 
Yet  disavowal  of  the  tyrant — dcchUnce — 
is  the  proper  response  to  tyranny,  and 
has  been  held  in  modern  times  to  be 
equally  so  whether  the  coup  d'etat  has 
established  absolutism  on  the  ruins  of  a 
republic,  or  on  the  fragments  of  a  previ- 
ously limited  and  constitutional  monar- 
chy. And  in  very  many  cases  those 
whom  personal  ties  or  the  pressure  of 
circumstances  have  prevented  from  at 
once  rebelling  against  the  usurper  him- 
self have  drawn  the  line  at  his  successor, 
and  have  made  that  the  opportunity  for 
refusing  to  recognize  the  dynasty  found- 
ed upon  wrong.  Now  the  whole  course 
of  the  German  protest  against  Vaticanism 
points  to  this  as  probable  in  the  future, 
if  not  indeed  already  anticipated. 
Through  the  series  of  the  laws  of  1873, 
commonly  known  in  this  country  as  the 
Falck  laws,  one  idea  runs — the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  in  Germany  is  to  be 
purely  (}erman.     The  first  sentence  of 


the  first  of  these  laws*  provides  that  "  a 
spiritual  office  in  one  of  the  Christian 
Churches,"  />.,  either  in  the  Lutheran 
{Evangelisch)  or  the  Roman  Catholic, 
which  in  Germany  monopolize  that  name, 
"  can  be  exercised  only  by  a  German." 
The  later  laws,  down  to  those  of  1875, 
provide  for  the  German  education  of 
those  who  are  to  be  the  pastors  and 
bishops  of  the  Church,  and  stipulate  that 
those  only  can  hold  office  who  have  been 
freely  and  legitimately  elected  by  Ger- 
man congregations.  And  one  of  the  last 
provides  that  while  the  whole  property  of 
the  Church  in  Germany  shall  be  vested 
in  the  locally  resident  members  of  each 
parish,  they  are  to  grant  the  use  of  the 
edifices  in  cases  of  schism,  equally  or 
preferably  to  the  Old  Catholic  congrega- 
tion, />.,  to  the  one  which  has  shaken  off 
allegiance  to  the  Italian  supremacy.  A 
very  broad  foundation  is  here  laid  for  ac- 
tion in  the  case  of  the  election  of  a  Pope. 
The  German  Church  is  recognised — is 
even  protected  and  partly  endowed — ^but 
it  is  recognised  as  German  and  national. 
It  does  not  follow  by  any  means  that  it 
is  to  have  no  relations  with  the  Roman 
see  and  its  occupant.  But  it  follows  that 
the  State  must  take  cognizance  of  these 
relations,  and  may  either  interfere  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  Conclave  or  may  re- 
fuse to  recognise  the  result  of  these  pro- 
ceedings. How  may  the  question  anse? 
In  the  first  place  there  is  what  Count 
Arnim  calls  the  former  right  of  interven- 
tion on  the  part  of  sovereign  powers,  but 
which  is  really  an  existing  right,  never 
hitherto  denied.  For  centuries  the 
Roman  Court  has  recognized  a  power  in 
the  crowns  of  France,  Austria,  and  Spain 
to  veto  the  election  to  the  Holy  See  of  a 
particular  candidate.  The  veto  is  lodged 
in  the  hands  of  some  member  of  the  Con- 
clave trusted  by  the  Power  which  exer- 
cises it,  or  in  those  of  the  Cardinal  Dean  ; 
and  it  has  been  exercised  very  recently. 
In  1 83 1  Cardinal  Giustiniani  was  ex- 
cluded by  the  veto  of  the  King  of  Spain, 
to  whose  Court  he  had  at  one  time  been 
accredited  as  Nuncio — excluded  too  at 
the  moment  when  he  had  almost  received 
the  requisite  number  of  votes  for  elec- 
tion.    And  on  the  last  occasion,  when 


*  "  Ein  ]B:eistliches  Amt  darf  in  einer  der 
Christlichcn  Kirchen  nur  cinera  Deutichen 
Ubcrtragcn  wcrden.' 


it 
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Cardinal  Mastai-Ferretti  became  Pio 
Nono,  it  happened  only  by  an  accidental 
postponement  of  the  Austrian  veto.  The 
Emperor's  exclusion  of  the  present  Pope 
was  known  to  be  on  its  way.  The  Con- 
clave came  to  a  vote  with  great  rapidity, 
and  Pope  Pius  was  proclaimed  on  the 
1 6th  of  June,  1846.  Next  morning  the 
Archbishop  of  Milan  arrived  too  late, 
with  the  Imperial  veto  in  his  pocket.  Now 
Germany  does  not  ignore  the  existence 
of  a  German  Catholic  Church,  as  the  law 
of  England  does.  Its  policy  has  been  to 
admit  it  and  assert  it,  and  to  claim  to  be 
its  guardian.  Is  it  likely  to  allow  the 
claim  of  a  few  of  the  Catholic  powers  to 
control  the  election  of  a  Pope  (for  the 
veto^  being  generally  reserved  to  be  exer- 
cised against  candidates  most  likely  to 
be  elected,  is  a  very  effectual  control), 
while  the  German  nation  and  the  Ger- 
man Church  have  no  share  in  it  ?  It  is 
too  much  to  suppose.  If  the  **  Holy 
Roman  Empire,"  that  magnificent  coun- 
terpart of  the  universal  Church,  exists  at 
present  at  all,  the  wearer  of  its  crown  is 
above  all  men  entitled  to  be  present  at 
the  choice  of  every  Pope,  and  to  repre- 
sent in  the  election  the  rights  of  the 
Divinely  commissioned  civil  power.  We 
are  therefore  quite  likely  to  see  some 
such  claim  made  by  the  German  Empire, 
at  the  head  of  which  now  sits  the  Ger- 
man Caesar — not  the  successor  of  the  old, 
yet  bearing  that  mighty  and  venerable 
name  which,  apportioned  by  the  disinte- 
grations of  history  between  Austria, 
France,  and  Spain,  gave  each  of  these 
nations  no  slight  claim  to  a  potential 
voice  in  the  Papal  elections  of  the  past. 
But  can  it  be  supposed  that  the  new 
Ultramontane  regime  will  admit  such  a 
claim  as  this — a  claim  which  would  have 
been  audacious  at  any  time  since  the 
Reformation,  and  since  the  recent  strug- 
gle must  be  far  more  so  ?  The  new  policy 
of  the  Roman  Court,  as  matured  in  the 
Congregation  of  Cardinals  in  February  of 
this  year,  is  much  more  likely  to  include, 
an  attempt  to  abolish  the  existing,  and 
hitherto  acknowledged  vetoes.  Austria 
France,  and  Spain,  have  all  in  recent 
years  broken  off  the  Concordats  with 
Rome,  and  whether  at  the  date  of  the 
next  election  these  States  are  republics 
or  royalties,  and  whether  their  chiefs 
shall  then  be  members  of  the  Catholic 
Church  or   not,  the  temptation  will  be 


very  great  to  declare  that  henceforth  they, 
like  the  German  Kaiser,  shall  have  not 
even  a  negative  voice  in  giving  to  the 
Church  its  Head.  The  temptation  is 
obvious  and  strong  :  indeed,  upon  prin- 
ciple, it  should  have  been  long  since  pro- 
claimed and  acted  upon.  But  will 
Europe  stand  by  and  see  this  done  }  If 
the  law  of  the  Church  for  centuries  is  to 
be  suddenly  changed  by  the  irresponsible 
and  posthumous  will  of  one  man,  may 
not  other  changes.be  proposed  by  Powers 
so  deeply  interested  ?  Or  if  the  change 
is  represented  as  a  return  to  original 
principle,  and  to  the  early  rule  of  the 
Church,  may  not  Austria  or  France  or 
Germany  inquire  whether  in  other  mat- 
ters also  the  ancient  rule  of  election 
should  not  be  restored  ?  The  question 
of  the  veiOy  whether  raised  by  Germany 
on  this  side  of  the  Alps,  or  by  the  Con- 
gregation of  Cardinals  on  the  other,  will 
be  a  European  complication. 

But  there  is  another  side  to  this  grave 
matter.  What  position  is  Italy  to  have 
among  these  European  Powers?  Why 
should  the  King  of  Rome  be  the  only 
Catholic  sovereign  without  a  voice  in  the 
election  of  the  Bishop  of  Romq  ?  Austria, 
and  Spain,  and  France,  are  to  negative 
the  election  of  the  chief  Italian  pastor ; 
but  Italy  and  the  King  of  united  Italy 
are  to  have  no  representative  in  the  Con- 
clave !  The  anomaly  is  very  great ;  and 
it  becomes  more  striking  when  the  Cisal- 
pine powers  of  Europe  trace  their  right 
to  interfere  to  their  descent  from  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire.  For  before  the 
days  of  Charlemagne  the  appointment  of 
Pope  or  Patriarch  on  the  Tiber  always 
awaited  confirmation  from  the  Emperor 
of  New  Rome  on  the  Bosphorus.  It  was 
the  bishop  and  people  of  Rome  who 
transferred  this  power  to  Pepin  and  to 
Charles  the  Great ;  it  was  as  "  Roman 
patrician"  and  consul  that  these  mon- 
archs  first  exercised  it ;  and  it  was  "  in 
the  sandal  and  the  chlamys  of  a  Roman 
noble"  that  Charles  received  from  the 
Roman  people,  by  the  bauds  of  their 
bishop,  the  crown  of  the  world.  His 
great  German  successor,  Henry  III.,  who 
deposed  three  Popes  and  received  by 
solemn  decree  the  right  of  nominating 
their  successors,  aflected  in  all  these  func- 
tions to  be  hereditary  patrician  of  the  city, 
"  and  wore  constantly  the  green  mantle 
and  circlet  of  gold,  which  were  the  badges 
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of  that  office."  It  was  the  city  of  Rome 
that,  formally  at  least,  gave  to  the  empire 
its  rights.  Now  since  the  last  Conclave 
there  has  for  the  first  time  been  a  united 
Italy  and  an  Italian  king  —  a  Roman 
Imperium  once  more  resident  in  Rome. 
Upon  what  principle  can  the  sovereign 
of  Italy  (assuming  that  the  special  quar- 
rel at  present  subsisting  between  him 
and  the  Papacy  were  healed)  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  right  which  more  dis- 
tant Catholic  sovereigns  have  claimed  ? 
It  is  very  plain  that  if  the  question  is 
raised  from  without  —  raised  even  by 
Protestant  sovereigns  like  the  Emperor 
of  Germany — it  will  be  impossible  to  keep 
in  abeyance  the  claims  of  Italy.  To 
that  country  will  belong  the  majority  of 
the  candidates,  and  from  it  the  vast  major- 
ity of  Popes  have  for  centuries  been 
elected.  The  Guarantees  Law,  as  we 
have  seen,  binds  the  Italian  Government 
to  respect  the  personal  liberty  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Conclave,  and  not  to  intrude 
into  the  building  while  it  is  in  session. 
But  they  do  not  forbid  its  insisting  that 
the  Conclave  shall  be  free  from  one-sided 
secular  influence,  and  from  enforcing  this 
demand  by  refusal  to  recognize  any 
election  which  such  partial  counsel  has 
procured.  In  fact,  this  is  the  attitude 
which,  till  very  recently,  Italian  legislation 
and  administration  has  assumed  to  all 
objectionable  ecclesiastical  proceedings 
— it  does  not  repress  or  persecute  them, 
but  it  refuses  to  giv.e  them  civil  eflect, 
and  deals  with  the  rights  of  parties  as 
though  these  proceedings  did  not  exist. 
We  cannot  conceal  our  own  view,  that 
the  claim  of  Italy  to  be  represented  in 
the  Conclave  is  far  stronger  than  that 
of  any  of  the  three  Powers  formerly 
acknowledged  —  stronger  in  many  re- 
spects than  that  of  Germany  would  be 
were  Germany  a  wholly  Catholic  State. 

But  a  right  to  one  negative  vote  in 
the  Conclave  is  the  smallest  of  the  claims 
of  Italy.  The  question  is  one  as  to  the 
election  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome  and  the 
chief  pastor  of  the  Italian  Church,  though 
he  now  claims  also  to  be  the  head  and 
ruler  of  Christendom.  And  he  is  elected 
by  a  Sacred  College  nominally  composed 
of  the  chief  bishops  and  priests  of  Rome 
and  the  neighborhood.  There  was  a 
time,  doubtless,  when  the  priests  of  the 
fifty  churches  which  now  give  titles  to 
Cardinals   throughout    the  world  were 


elected  by  the  faithful  of  Rome  itself, 
as  there  certainly  was  a  time  when  the 
people  of  that  city  also  had  a  voice  in  the 
election  of  their  bishops.  All  has  now 
been  changed.  The  Pope  elects  the 
Cardinals,  giving  them  a  merely  nominal 
connection  with  the  city ;  and  the  body 
of  Cardinals  elect  the  Pope ;  and  in  the 
whole  matter  the  Christian  laity  are 
ignored.  The  present  system  was  the 
work  of  the  great  Hildebrand,  in  so  far 
at  least  as  lodging  the  election  in  a  select 
body  of  ecclesiastics  is  concerned.  But 
the  nineteenth  century  has  put  these 
ecclesiastics  and  the  whole  Church  into 
the  absolute  hands  of  the  one  man  whose 
successor  is  to  be  appointed.  And  the 
Italian  people,  culpably  cold  and  indif- 
ferent to  religious  interests  as  they  have 
been,  do  not  seem  to  propose  to  acqui* 
esce  in  such  an  inversion  of  their  origi- 
nal rights.  In  August,  last  year,  atten- 
tion was  directed  to  the  proceedings  of 
an  ecclesiastical "  Emancipation  Society  " 
in  Italy.  That  society  seemed  also  dis- 
posed to  call  itself  the  "  National  Church," 
and  it  certainly  possessed  a  "  Vicar-Gen- 
eral,"  for  his  communication  to  the  Gov- 
ernment then  in  power  received  a  care- 
ful and  respectful  reply.  It  had  de- 
manded, among  other  things,  "  the  res- 
toration to  the  clergy  and  people  of  the 
right  of  electing  their  pastors  of  what- 
ever rank  [in  Jthe  hierarchy."  This  ob- 
ject of  desire  has  already  attracted  notice 
in  this  country  from  men  most  competent 
to  estimate  its  worth,*^  so  far  as  regards 
the  election  of  ordinary  pastors  by  their 
local  flocks.  But  on  this  occasion,  for 
the  first  time,  the  same  principle  was  ap- 
plied to  the  election  of  the  chief  Italian 
bishop  himself.  And  the  most  significant 
thing  of  all  is  the  official  answer  which 
it  received.  For  the  Ministry  then  in 
power  was  that  of  Minghetti,  who  had 
attempted  with  very  great  ability  to  take 
up  an  intermediate  position  between  the 
clerical  and  anti-clerical  party,  and 
to  lay  as  much  stress  on  the  "free 
Church"  as  on  the  **  free  State."  His 
Minister  of  Grace  and  Justice,  Vigliani, 
had  especially  devoted  himself  to  illus- 
trating this  theory,  and  to  him  it  fell  to 
answer  the  memorial  of  the  Emancipa- 
tion and  National  Church  Society.     In 

**  Italy  and  its  Church  ;"  by  Mr.  Gladstone, 
in  the  Church  Quarterly  Rtview^  October,  ZS75. 
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doing  so  we  are  told  he  expressed  his 
sympathy  with  the  views  laid  before  him 
as  above.  He  went  farther,  and  recalled 
a  proposition  of  his  own  to  the  same 
effect,  put  forward  during  the  discussion 
upon  the  Bill  of  the  Papal  Guarantees. 
That  proposition  when  made  had  not 
been  acceded  to  by  the  Italian  Parliament, 
nor  did  Vigliani  believe  that  in  1876  a 
legislative  decision  would  be  given  in  a 
contrary  sense.  It  was  therefore,  the 
Minister  concluded,  necessary  for  the 
society  "  to  limit  themselves  in  the  mean 
time  to  maturing  by  indirect  means  that 
public  opinion  which  must,  sooner  or 
later,  produce  its  influence  upon  the 
deliberations  of  Parliament."  Simulta- 
neously with  these  announcements  of  the 
views  of  the  Ministry  in  the  Liberia  Cat- 
toUca,  there  was  an  equally  ominous 
manifesto  from  the  other  side.  A  tele- 
gram to  the  Times  stated  on  the  9th  of 
August,  1876,  that 

•'  the  Major  Excommunication  had  been  pro- 
nounced against  all  persons  who  are  either 
members,  promoters,  adherents,  or  favorers 
of  the  Italian  Catholic  Society  for  the  Revindi- 
cation of  the  Rights  of  the  Christian  People, 
especially  of  the  Citizens  of  Rom^,  the  aim  of 
which  is  the  election  of  the  Supreme  Pontiff 
by  the  popular  vote  of  the  clergy  and  people." 

No  such  formal  sentence  had  been 
issued,  but  in  this,  as  in  the  Guibord  case 
in  Canada,  a  very  significant  and  effect- 
ual means  of  publication  had  been  re- 
sorted to.  The  Sacred  Penitentiary  was 
authorized  to  publish  a  reply  to  questions 
put  by  various  confessors.  They  had 
asked  whether  persons  presenting  them- 
selves for  the  sacraments  of  confession, 
and  acknowledging  connection,  directly 
or  indirectly,  with  that  society,  lie  ipso 
facto  under  the  higher  condemnation  } 
The  answer  given  through  the  Sacred 
Penitentiary  was  that  they  do — ^with  the 
addition  that  absolution  in  such  a  case 
was  reserved  to  the  Pope  himself.  Now 
this  is  about  the  deadliest  weapon  which 
the  clerical  party  in  its  present  condition 
can  use,  and  the  question  is  at  once  raised 
whether  the  emergency  justifies  their 
having  recourse  to  it.  We  know  nothing 
more  of  the  Society  for  the  Revindica- 
tion of  the  Rights  of  the  Christian  Peo- 
ple ;  but  the  veiy  name  strikes  at  the 
root  of  the  Vatican  pretensions,  and  the 
special  yet  comprehensive  way  in  which 
its  programme  touches  every  Commune 


in  Italy  with  the  one  hand,  and  the  Holy 
Chair  with  the  other,  gives  such  a  soci- 
ety great  possibilities  in  the  future.  But 
it  is  the  attitude  of  the  Government, 
which  we  have  described,  rather  than  the 
attitude  of  the  society,  and  the  conse- 
quences of  both  to  the  question  of  the 
Conclave,  which  are  really  important.  In 
some  views  the  claim  of  Italy  and  that  of 
other  Powers,  like  Germany,  mightjbe  held 
to  be  mutually  conflicting.  Germany  and 
Austria  represent  German  branches  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  and  claim  to  have 
a  share  in  a  world-representing  Conclave. 
Italy  represents  a  native  Church,  jealous 
of  its  original  rights,  and  claiming  not  to 
have  a  mere  share,  but  a  full  election  of 
the  Bishop  of  Rome.  But  the  rights  of 
the  Christian  people  are  a  common 
ground  from  which  the  usurpation  of  the 
Conclave,  sanctioned  though  it  be  by  the 
lapse  of  centuries,  comes  out  as  a  histor- 
ical crime — a  ground  from  which  that 
usurpation  might  be  overthrown  and  may 
easily  be  repudiated. 

It  is  a  very  curious  question  what 
would  be  the  result  if  the  principles  even 
of  the  recent  Italian  administration — that 
of  Minghetti  and  VigUani — were  applied 
to  the  case  which  the  latter  contemplates 
— a  despotic  and  irresponsible  Pope, 
elected  not  by  the  Christian  people,  but 
by  foreign  as  well  as  native  electors 
chosen  by  the  present  Pope,  himself  also 
irresponsible  and  despotic.  Suppose  the 
Government  of  Italy  held  the  election 
not  to  be  valid,  what  then  1  Would  it 
depose,  or  attempt  to  depose  the  new 
Pope  Not  in  the  least.  It  would  leave 
him  still  the  Pastor  and  Holy  Father  of 
all  who  in  Italy  or  out  of  it  chose  volun- 
tarily to  submit  to  him  their  faith  and 
practice.  Plis  personal  and  official  free- 
dom would  be  assured  to  him,  not  so 
much  by  the  special  provisions  of  the 
Guarantees  Law,  as  by  the  universal 
principle  of  the  ecclesiastical  legislation. 
He  would  still  receive  without  question 
the  half-million,  or  so,  of  money  which 
the  liberality  of  the  Western  Church  is 
said  to  pour  annually  into  his  coffers,* 
though  he  would  probably  lose  the  dota- 


*  His  income  derived  from  Peter's  pence, 
donations  and  bequests  of  the  faithful,  is 
valued  by  those  who  are  acquainted  with  such 
matters  at  an  average  of  10,000,000  francs. 
Geffcken's  Church  and  State,  ii.  454.) 
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tion  guaranteed  from  the  civil  list  which 
he  has  hitherto  refused  to  touch.  But  his 
person  would  henceforth  be  "  sacred  and 
inviolable"  only  in  the  sense  in  which 
the  persons  of  Mr.  Peabody  and  Dr. 
Manning  have  been  inviolable  and  sacred 
under  the  laws  of  their  respective  coun- 
tries. And  he  would  no  longer  receive 
from  the  State  "  sovereign  honors," 
though  all  would  be  free  to  render  him 
even  greater  honors  than  those  accorded 
to  the  English  cardinal  or  the  American 
millionaire.  He  would  certainly  lose  his 
right  to  the  dotation  accorded  by  Italy 
to  the  Popes  in  the  future.  And  though 
he  would,  no  doubt,  be  suffered  to  remain 
in  the  palatial  splendors  of  the  Vatican 
so  long  as  the  Christian  people  had  not 
"  revindicated  "  their  right  by  electing 
for  themselves  another  bishop  ;  still,  on 
the  Mantuan  precedents,  that  other 
bishop,  when  appointed,  would  have  a 
preferable  right,  and  at  all  events  the 
question  would  be  decided  by  the  Italian 
civil  power  as  a  purely  civil  matter,  leav- 
ing untouched  the  spiritual  and  voluntary 
relation  of  the  rival  pastors  to  their 
flocks.  This,  and  nothing  worse  than 
this,  would  be  the  result  in  Italy  of  mere 
non-recognition  of  a  new  Pope — a  con- 
clusion to  which  not  a  few  men  in  that 
country,  many  in  England,  and  the 
whole  State  in  Germany,  have  learned  to 
look  forward.  It  is  not  persecution  by 
the  State.  It  is  not  subjugation ;  it  is 
not  even  supremacy.  It  is  the  mere 
non-recognition  which  every  independ- 
ent Power  must  occasionally  assert  its 
right  to  exercise.  But  Germany,  as  we 
have  seen,  seems  disposed  to  go  farther 
than  mere  non-recognition,  and  to  invoke 
European  and  international  interference. 
And  in  Italy,  too,  the  tension  of  the 
struggle  is  greater  every  month,  and  the 
Conclave-crisis  looks  more  serious  as  it 
comes  nearer. 

We  close  with  two  facts  which  abund- 
antly prove  this.  The  Minghetti  Minis- 
try, as  we  have  seen,  favored  Old  Catho- 
licism to  the  extent  of  popular  election 
even  of  a  Pope.  Yet  the  Minghetti  Min- 
istry was  steadily  denounced  in  the 
Chambers  and  elsewhere,  as  too  clerical, 
until  its  chief  was  at  last  driven  to  appeal 
to  the  country,  and  the  general  elections, 
a  few  months  ago,  turned  chiefly  upon 
this  burning  question.  The  answer  of 
the   Italian  hustings  was  unmistakable. 


It  sent  back  a  Parliament  which  instantly 
replaced  the  Ministry  of  Minghetti  by 
that  of  Depretis — giving  also  to  the  new 
and  anti-clerical  Minister  a  huge  working 
majority — a  majority  greater    than  any 
Italian  Minister  has  for  many  years  pos- 
sessed.    The  flrst  fruit  of  the  change  was 
the  passing  of  a  law  punishing  with  im- 
prisonment any  attacks  from  the  pulpit 
upon  the  State  or  the  laws — a  doubtful 
defensive  measure,  the  necessity  of  which 
has    been    proved     by    the    venomous 
Allocution  since  issued.    But  the  change 
surely  indicates  also  a  rapid  '^  maturing 
of  opinion,"  to  use  Vigliani's  phrase,  on 
what  we  have  described  as  the  Ques- 
tions of  the  Conclave.    The  whole  nghts 
of  Italy,  of  the  Italian  laity,  of  foreign 
Catholic  powers,  and  even  of  non-Cath- 
olic but  friendly  Germany,  must  hence- 
forth be  energetically  cared  for  by  the 
Italian  nation  and  legislature.    For,  while 
we  pen  these  concluding  words,  news 
comes,  on  the  other  hand,  of  the  unfold- 
ing of  a  last  long-prepared  effort  against 
the  liberties  of  Italy.     The  Pope,  it  is 
said,  has  written  autograph  letters  to 
several   crowned  heads,    enforcing    his 
demand  that  some  temporal  power  be 
added  to  the  sumptuous  state  and  per- 
fect freedom  which  he  enjoys.     And  the 
uncoiling  of  this  conspiracy  will  show 
that  it  has  an  important  reference  to  the 
next  election.     On  ist  February,  1877, 
it  was  announced  to  the  British  public 
that  the  Pope 

''has  again  referred  to  a  congregation  of  Car- 
dinals the  solution  of  the  Question  whether, 
taking  into  consideration  the  circumstances 
of  the  times  and  the  actual  conditions  in 
which  the  Church  is  placed  with  respect  to 
the  States  of  Europe,  it  may  not  be  advisable 
to  take  some  preliminary  steps  with  the  inten- 
tion  of  securing  the  libert}*  of  the  future  Con- 
clave." 

This  significant  and  seemingly  authori- 
tative intimation  is  of  itself  a  sufficient 
justification  of  our  treating  the  subject 
in  these  pages.  We  have  pretended  to 
no  special  information  on  the  matter, 
and  have  used  no  local  coloring.  We 
contemplate  it  only  in  the  light  of  the 
general  principles  with  which  European 
publicists  deal.  Yet  our  readers  have 
now  some  idea,  however  inadequate,  of 
the  internal  or  constitutional,  and  exter- 
nal or  Italian  and  European,  questions 
of  the  Conclave  :  the  questions,  probably, 
which  the  Sacred  College  has  been  an- 
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ticipating,  and  to  which  the  world  looks 
forward.  On  26th  February  it  was  an- 
nounced, with  a  deeper  reserve  than  in 
the  message  of  the  1st,  that  all  details  for 
the  future  had  been  arranged.  What  are 
those  details  ?  Have  they  reference  to 
the  **  circumstances  of  the  times"  gen- 
erally, or  to  the  special  relations  of  the 
Church  "  to  the  States  of  Europe"  ?  No 
doubt    important    changes    have    been 


made,  for  it  is  significantly  added  that 
the  principle  of  the  Conclave  has  been 
preserved.  But  what  if  Europe  in  the 
present  —  what  if  the  Church  in  the 
future — should  object  most  of  all  to  that 
very  principle  ? 

Meantime,  the  crisis  is  rapidly  advanc- 
ing, though  the  hour  has  not  yet  struck. 
— Contemporary  Review, 
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Critics  have  been  busy  of  late  detect- 
ingo  prtotypes.  A  temperate  and  thought- 
ful writer  has  recently  alluded  to  the 
probable  identity  of  the  cultured  vision- 
ary Mordecai  in  *  Daniel  Deronda  *  with 
the  German  Kohn,  or  Cohen,  president 
of  a  philosophical  club  in  Red  Lion 
Square,  at  one  time  attended  by  Mr.  G. 
H.  Lewes,  and  fully  described  in  the 
same  novel ;  and  a  brilliant  essayist  more 
recently  still  discovers  Benjamin  Disraeli 
not  merely  in  Vivian  Grey  himself,  but  in 
the  ponderous  and  obtuse  Lord  Beacons- 
field*  of  the  Premier's  early  book.  The 
resemblance  between  Mr.  Disraeli  and 
Vivian  Grey  has  been  often  urged,  and 
probably  with  as  much  truth  and  in  the 
same  sense  as  Pelham  may  be  said  to 
have  been  Bulwer,  ^Pendennis  Thacke- 
ray, and  David  Copperfield  Charles  Dick- 
ens, inasmuch  as  an  imaginative  writer 
is  keenly  sensible  of  his  own  personality, 
and  naturally  endows  some  favorite 
character  with  more  or  less  of  it  — 
especially  when  fiction  takes  an  autobio- 
graphical form. 

The  conjunction  of  the  two  names, 
Disraeli  and  Deronda,  belonging  to  the 
same  nationality,  reminds  me  that  none 
of  these  ingenious  critics  seem  to  have 
looked  for  the  germ  of  Leonora,  Princess 
of  Halm-Ebcrstein,  born  Charisi,  in  the 
mother  of  the  chronicler  of  *  The  Calam- 
ities of  Authors.'  Yet  the  points  of  sim- 
ilarity between  the  real  Jewess  as  de- 
scribed by  her  grandson  and  the  ideal 
Jewess  as  painted  by  George  Eliot  are 
remarkable   enough   to  fill   an   inedited 


♦••Powerful,    but    a    dolt."— See    •Vivian 
Grey.' 


page  of    '  The    Curiosities    of    Litera- 
ture.* 

The  personal  charms,  the  strong  will, 
the  fascination,  the  excitable  tempera- 
ment of  genius  tyrannising  over  and  in- 
deed usurping  the  place  of  natural  affec- 
tion are  as  clearly  indicated  in  the  sketch 
of  Mrs.  Disraeli  as  they  are  in  the  study 
of  Leonora  Charisi.  Even  the  first  step 
which  Leonora  takes  towards  altering  the 
destiny  of  her  son  had  its  precedent  in 
the  annals  of  our  Premier's  family.  When 
Deronda,  indignant  at  the  disguise  which 
has  been  thrown  around  him,  exclaims, 
*'  Then  it  is  not  my  real  name !"  the 
Princess  replies  indifferently : 

*'  Oh,  as  real  as  another.  The  Jews  have 
always  been  changing  their  names.  My 
father's  family  had  kept  the  name  of  Charisi ; 
my  husband  was  a  Charisi.  When  I  came  out 
a»  a  singer  we  made  it  Alcharisi.  But  there 
had  been  a  branch  of  the  family  who  called 
themselves  Deronda,  and  when  I  wanted  a 
name  for  you    ...    I  thought  of  Deronda." 

In  *  The  Life  and  Writings  of  Isaac 
Disraeli,*  by  his  son,  we  read  : 

"  My  grandfather,  who  became 'an  English 
Denizen  in  1748,  was  an  Italian  descendant 
from  one  of  those  Hebrew  families  whom  the 
Inquisition  forced  to  emigrate  from  the  Span- 
ish peninsula  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. .  .  .  His  ancestors,  had  dropped 
their  Gothic  surname  on  their  settlement  in 
the  Terra  Firma,  and  grateful  to  the  God  of 
Jacob  who  had  sustained  them  through  un- 
precedented trials  and  guarded  them  through 
unheard-of  perils,  they  assumed  the  name  of 
Disraeli,  a  name  never  borne  before  or  since 
by  any  other  family,  in  order  that  their  race 
might  be  for  ever  recognised." 

The  revolt  of  Leonora,  Princess  Halm- 
Eberstein's  proud,  passionate  nature 
against  the  restrictions  and  humiliations 
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of  her  race  may  be  illustrated  by  a  few 
sentences  taken  from  her  confession  to 
Deronda,  not,  however,  strictly  observing 
the  order  in  which  they  are  uttered  : 

"I  was  to  be  what  is  called  'the  Jewish 
woman,'"  she  exclaims:  "I  was  to  feel 
everything  I  did  not  feel,  and  believe  ever>'- 
thing  I  did  not  believe.  ...  I  was  to  love 
the  long  prayers  in  the  ugly  synagogue,  and 
the  howling,' and  the  gabbling,  and  the  dread- 
ful fasts,  and  the  tiresome  feasts,  and  my 
father's  endless  discoursing  about  Our  Peo- 
ple, which  w^as  a  thunder  without  meaning  in 
my  ears.  I  was  to  care  for  ever  about  what 
Israel  had  been,  and  I  did  not  care  at  all.  I 
cared  for  the  wide  world  and  all  that  I  could 
represent  in  it.  ...  I  wanted  to  live  a 
large  life,  with  freedom  to  do  what  every  one 
else  did." 

Might  not  such  a  speech  as  that  have 
come  from  Mrs.  Disraeli,  thus  described 
by  her  grandson  ? 

•*  My  grandmother,  the  beautiful  daughter 
of  a  family  who  had  suffered  much  from  per- 
secution, had  imbibed  that  dislike  for  her  race 
which  the  vain  arc  too  apt  to  adopt  when  they 
find  that  they  are  born  to  public  contempt. 
The  indignant  feeling  that  should  be  reserved 
for  the  persecutor  in  the  mortification  of  their 
disturbed  sensibility,  is  too  often  visited  on 
the  victim.  And  the  cause  of  annoyance  is 
recognised,  not  in  the  ignorant  malevolence 
of  the  powerful,  but  in  the  conscientious  con- 
viction of  the  innocent  sufferer." 

And  not  only  in  this  comprehensive 
resentment  against  the  humiliations  and 
restrictions  of  their  religion  and  their 
race,  but  in  the  peculiar  warping  and 
distortion  given  by  this  embittered  feeling 
to  their  personal  character  and  their  do- 
mestic relations,  do  the  ideal  and  the  real 
Jewess  resemble  each  other.  The  very 
dislike  to  her  son  which  in  the  fictitious 
character  we  are  apt  hastily  to  pronounce 
"  unnatural  "  existed  in  the  real  one,  and 
sprang  from  the  same  cause.  The 
mother  of  Isaac  Disraeli  never  pardoned 
her  husband  for  his  name. 

•'  So  mortified  by  her  social  position  was 
she,"  says  her  grandson,  "  that  she  lived  until 
eighty  without  indulging  a  tender  expression  ; 
and  did  not  recognise  in  her  only  offspring  a 
being  ({ualified  to  control  or  vanquish  his  im- 
pending fate,  //is  existence  only  served  to  swell 
the  a^i^rci^atc  of  many  humiliating  particulars »  It 
7uas  not  to  her  a  source  of  joy  ^  or  sympathy^  or  so- 
lace. She  foresaw  for  her  child  only  a  future 
of  degradation." 

I'  I  am  not  a  loving  woman,"  cries  George 

Eliot's  Princess  to  her  son.     "  It  is  a  talent  to 

love — I  lacked  it.     Others  have  loved  me,  and 

I    have    acted     their    love.     .      .      .     Every 

Oman  is  supposed  to  have   the  same  set  of 


motives  or  else  to  be  a  monster.  I  am  not  m 
monster,  but  I  have  not  felt  exactly  what  other 
women  feel — or  say  they  feel  for  fear  of  being 
thought  unlike  others.  .  .  .  I  did  not  wish  you 
to  be  bom.  I  parted  with  you  willingly.  .  .  . 
When  you  reproach  me  in  your  heart  for  send- 
ing you  away  from  me,  you  mean  that  I  ought 
to  say  I  felt  about  you  as  other  women  say 
they  feel  about  their  children.  I  did  not  feel 
that.  I  was  glad  to  be  freed  from  you .... 
The  bondage  I  hated  for  myself  I  wanted  to 
keep  you  from.  What  better  could  the  most 
loving  mother  have  done?  I  relieved  j'oq 
from  the  bondage  of  having  been  born  a  Jew.*' 

Leonora  Charisi,  in  George  Eliot's 
novel,  banishes  her  child  finally  and  for 
ever  as  she  intends  and  believes  in  order 
to  free  him  from  the  trammels  of  race  and 
religion.  Isaac  Disraeli's  parents  sent 
the  future  scholar  and  author  to  Amster- 
dam for  some  years  to  rouse  him  from 
the  dreamy  abstraction  during  which  he 
had  produced  a  poem,  and  thereby  filled 
both  father  and  mother  with  terror  as  to 
his  prospects  in  life. 

•When  fate  and  the  dread  of  approach- 
ing death  prove  too  powerful  even  for 
the  Princess's  strong  self-will,  and  she  at 
last  summons  her  son  to  her  presence 
in  Genoa  in  order  to  reveal  their  relation- 
ship,  he  hurties  to  the  interview  in  a 
mood  of  high-wrought  emotion ;  love, 
wonder,  perplexity,  enthusiasm  all  aflame 
within  him.  The  two  interviews  between 
mother  and  son  are,  on  both  sides,  at 
the  same  abnormal  pressure  throughout 
— though  some  of  Leonora's  taunts  are 
not  unlike  "  the  tart  remark  and  the  con- 
temptuous comment  "  with  which,  sa3rs 
Mr.  Disraeli,  his  grandmother  used  fre- 
quently to  **  elicit  all  the  irritability  of 
the  poetic  idiosyncrasy."  The  Princess 
Leonora,  however  cold  in  her  aflectionSf 
is  passionate  enough  in  her  disclosures 
and  her  unavailing  wrath  against  destiny. 

*'  The  tender  yearning  after  a  being  whose 
life  might  have  been  the  worse  for  not  having 
his  care  and  love,  the  image  of  a  mother  who 
had  not  had  all  her  dues  whether  of  reverence 
or  compassion,  had 'long  been  secretly  pres- 
ent with  him  in  his  observation  of  al!  the 
women  he  had  come  near.  .  .  .  When 
Deronda  presented  himself  at  the  door  of  hit 
mother's  apartment  in  the  Italia  he  felt  some 
revival  of  his  boyhood,  with  its  premature  agi- 
tations. .  .  •  He  had  lived  through  so 
many  ideal  meetings  with  his  mother,  and 
the}'  had  seemed  more  real  than  this  !" 

The  Princess  gives  her  hand  to  her 
son,  looking  at  him  "  examiningly." 
*'  I'hen  she  kissed  him  on  each  cheek. 
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and  he  returned  her  kisses.  But  it  was 
something  hke  a  greeting  between  roy- 
alties." 

When  the  period  of  Isaac  Disraeli's 
educational  exile  was  at  an  end  he  pre- 
pared to  rejoin  his  mother  with  feelings 
of  sensitive  tenderness,  and  was  received 
by  her  with  chilling  scrutiny,  the  very 
foreshadowing  of  George  Eliot's  crea- 
tions. But  into  the  real  interview  that 
ludicrous  element  entered  which  so  often 
blends  with  our  strongest  emotions. 
Instead  of  being  shaken  in  her  impassive 
dignity  by  involuntary  admiration,  and 
ejaculating,  like  the  Princess  Leonora 
of  Halm-Eberstein,  "  You  are  a  beautiful 
creature  !"  the  first  Mrs.  Benjamin  Dis- 
raeli was  revolted  by  her  son's  appear- 
ance. Nor  had  the  mental  discipline 
imposed  upon  him  cured  his  objection- 
able bent  to  poetry  and  sentiment.  Isaac 
Disraeli,  says  his  illustrious  son,  returned 
to  England  a  disciple  of  Rousseau. 

"  He  had  exercised  his  imagination  during 
the  voyage  in  idealising  the  interview  with  his 


mother,  which  was  to  be  conducted  on  both 
sides  with  sublime  pathos.  ...  He  was 
prepared  to  throw  himself  on  his  mother's 
bosom,  to  bedew  her  hands  with  his  tears,  and 
to  stop  her  own  with  his  lips ;  but,  when  he 
entered,  his  strange  appearance,  his  gaunt  fig- 
ure, his  excited  manner,  his  long  hair,  and 
his  unfashionable  costume  only  filled  her  with 
a  sentiment  of  tender  (?)  aversion  ;  she  broke 
into  derisive  laughter,  and  noticing  his  intol- 
erable garments,  she  reluctantly  lent  him  her 
cheek." 


With  these  words  Mrs.  Benjamin  Dis- 
raeli disappears  from  her  [grandson's 
pages.  But  we  have  seen  enough  of  her 
to  be  justified  in  concluding  either  that 
his  vigorous  outline,  enlarged  and  filled 
up,  shaded  here  and  heightened  in  color 
there,  to  the  uses  of  the  story  by  the 
transcendent  genius  of  George  Eliot,  sup- 
plied the  original  of  Leonora  Charisi, 
Princess  Halm-Eberstein ;  or  that  such 
striking  coincidences  of  feeling  and  situ- 
ation suppose  in  the  novelist  a  marvel- 
lous intuition  of  the  possibilities  of  Jew- 
ish character. — Temple  Bar, 
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Of  all  the  qualities  appertaining  to 
men,  and  sometimes  found  even  in  great 
men,  the  one  which  is  becoming  most 
rare  in  our  days  is  childlikeness.  We 
do  not  mean  childishness,  of  course, — 
there  is  enough  and  to  spare  of  that,  par- 
ticularly among  politicians, — ^but  child- 
likeness,  the  genuine  simplicity  of  char- 
acter which  is  not  directness  and  not 
humility — being  consistent  occasionally 
with  much  consciousness  and  some  inno- 
cent vanity — but  is  something  per  se^  a 
combination  of  simplicity  and  effusive- 
ness with  the  fearlessness  which  accom- 
panies inexperience.  Goldsmith  pos- 
sessed the  quality  always,  and  Words- 
worth manifested  it  at  times — ^whenever 
the  bizarre  streak  in  his  character,  his 
])ecuniary  over-frugality,  was  not  opera- 
tive,— Hans  Christian  Andersen  display- 
ed it  in  annoying  perfection — there  was 
something  in  him,  according  to  the  best 
accounts,  of  the  child's  shamelessness  as 
well  as  of  the  child's  simplicity, — and  his 
friends  attribute  it,  we  do  not  know  with 
what  justice,  to  the  American  poet,  Long- 
fellow, but  it  is  becoming  rarer  every 
day.  The  special  culture  of  the  hour, 
with  its  eternal  demand  for  self-examina- 
New  Series. — Vol.  XXV.,  No.  6 


tion,  is  growing  more  and  more  fatal  to 
it,  and  the  next  generation,  whether  they 
profess  to  be  doves  or  not,  will  not  for- 
get that  Christ  told  them  also  to  be  ser- 
pents. It  is  therefore  with  a  sense  of 
keen  intellectual  pleasure  that  we  have 
read  the  last  Fors  Clavigera^  in  which 
Mr.  Ruskin  reveals  so  fully  this  element 
in  his  character,  and  in  the  most  exqui- 
site of  English  explains  the  ruinous  theo- 
ries about  interest  and  capital  on  which 
he  has  acted  through  life ;  gossips  away 
about  his  fortune  and  what  he  has  done 
with  most  of  it,  and  what  he  intends  to 
do  with  the  remainder ;  recapitulates  his 
larger  charities,  and  pardons  a  non-pay- 
ing cousin  a  heavy  debt — that  cousin's 
life  for  a  few  weeks  will  be  rather  a  bur- 
den to  him — and,  as  it  were,  i€ads  his 
will  aloud  in  the  market-place,  quite 
simply  and  like  a  child,  yet  with  an  ob- 
vious trace  of  the  feeling  which  the  child 
expressed,  when  after  refusing  a  second 
help  of  strawberries,  she  remarked, 
^  Grandmamma,  I  am  tho  thatithfied  with 
mythelf!"  Not  that  Mr.  Ruskin,  any 
more  than  the  child,  is  proud  of  the  self- 
sacrifice  incidentally  involved  in  his  acts. 
He  has  merely  acted  up  to  his  idea,  but 
48 
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having  acted  up  to  it,  he  has  a  little  glow 
of  pleasurable  self-satisfaction,  which  he 
is  impelled  to  mention  to  his  friends, — 
say,  three-fourths  of  English-speaking 
and  cultivated  mankind.  "I  begin  to 
think,"  he  mentions,  "  that  there  is  some- 
thing of  the  great  man  about  me."  He 
has  no  fear  of  being  accounted  silly,  no 
dread  any  more  than  a  favored  child  of 
want  of  sympathy,  no  notion  of  the  half- 
impression  of  immodesty  with  which  Eng- 
lishmen, in  their  Philistine  reticence,  re- 
ceive any  communication  about  very  pri- 
vate pecuniary  affairs.  He  says  nothing 
he  ought  not  to  have  said — though  per- 
haps the  cousin  forgiven  that  debt  of 
;;^ 1 5, coo  may  feel  his  cheek  bum  a  little 
— nothing  to  which  the  sharpest  critic 
would  object  if  he  had  said  it  in  an  auto- 
biography to  be  published  posthumously, 
and  yet  one  reads  it  with  a  sense  that  the 
mind  of  the  man  who  could  say  it  is  not 
as  the  mind  of  other  men,  that  the  lofty 
genius  belongs  to  one  who  remains  and 
will  remain  for  ever  a  child,  a  child  in 
the  Goldsmith  sense,  not  the  Harold 
Skimpole  sense, — a  child,  let  us  add,  in 
that  highest  sense  in  which  the  greatest 
Christian  teachers  have  for  ages  made  of 
the  word  a  term  of  admiration. 

Mr.  Kuskin  deserves,  at  all  events,  the 
credit  of  having  lived  up  to  an  idea.  He 
seems  at  a  very  early  age  to  have  imbibed 
a  theory  of  which  there  are  deep  traces 
in  all  the  Asiatic  creeds,  which  is  still 
curiously  general  in  Asia  as  a  counsel  of 
perfection,  and  is  perhaps  one  reason 
why  Asiatic  !  money-lenders  are  so  very 
hard,  and  which  is  far  from  unknown  in 
England  —  two  apparently  acute  City 
men  once,  in  our  hearing,  wasted  an  hour 
in  most  earnest  and  obviously  sincere 
defence  of  the  theory — that  it  is  wrong 
to  take  interest  in  any  shape  in  excess  of 
principal,  that  when  money  has  once  been 
repaid,  it  is  morally  wrong  to  receive  any 
more.  He  has  held  it  from  the  beginning, 
and  holcfe  it  now  with  such  force,  that 
unless  we  misconceive  a  slightly  obscure 
passage,  he  can  see  no  good  in  poor  Dr. 
Eraser,  because  he  consents  to  be  Bishop 
of  the  Paradise  of  Per-centages,  yet  does 
not  rebuke  the  sin.  Unlike  most  up- 
holders of  the  fancy — unlike,  for  in- 
stance, we  believe,  Mr.  Sillar,  Mr.  Rus- 
kin's  master  in  its  propagation — the  great 
art-critic  is  partly  logical— only  partly 
— and  applies  his  theory  even  to  rent, 
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surrendering  a  valuable  property  in 
Marylebone  in  the  following  terms: — 
"  I  shall  make  over  the  Marylebone 
property  entirely  to  the  St.  George's 
Company,  under  Miss  Hill's  superintend- 
ence always.  I  have  had  the  value  of  it 
back  in  interest,  and  have  no  business 
now  to  keep  it  any  more,"  thus  deciding 
against  himself  as  the  French  communist 
decided  against  the  noble, — **  You  have 
had  the  estate,  as  you  prove,  for  eight 
hundred  years.  It  is  time  your  poor 
neighbor  had  his  turn."  Mr.  Ruskin, 
of  course,  is  not  quite  logical,  for  he 
altogether  fails  to  perceive  that  in  giving 
away  his  property  he  performs  a  supreme 
act  of  ownership,  asserts  in  the  most  em- 
phatic way  that  he  Aas  the  right  which 
he  disclaims,  and  is  inconsistent  with 
himself,  as  he  also  is  in  another  respect. 
He  owns  some  Bank  shares,  which  be- 
cause the  Bank  has  distributed  or  will 
distribute  more  money  than  they  cost, 
have  tripled  in  value,  and  he  does  not 
reject  that  increment  as  he  clearly  ought 
to  do,  but  rather  pats  himself  on  the 
back  on  account  of  that  one  successful 
investment.  '*  I'm  not  always,"  he  seems 
to  say,  "  such  a  bad  business  'man."  It 
is,  however,  absurd  to  expect  logical  con- 
sistency from  a  man  whose  rule  of  con- 
sistency is  to  think  himself  consistent  as 
long  as  he  is  consistently  unselfish  and 
faithful  to  his  notions,  and  Mr.  Ruskin 
has  been  both.  He  {inherited  jCtSJfOOO 
from  his  father  and  mother  in  cash,  be- 
sides other  possessions;  and  partly  by 
bad  investments, — he  lost  ^20,000  on 
some  mortgages  he  had  been  advised  to 
take,  and  he  gives  his  bad  counsellors 
a  gently  humorous  slap  for  it ;  partly  by 
gifts  to  poor  relations, —  he  gave  them 
straight  out  ;^i  7,000,  and  has  had,  he 
says,  his  interest  in  happiness,  and  "  lost," 
it  is  his  own  word,  ^^15,000  to  the  par- 
doned cousin  afore-mentioned;  partly 
by  expenses  on  his  country  house,  which 
he  puts  down  at  ^^15,000 ;  partly  by 
gifts  to  Sheffield  and  Oxford — ^14,000 
— but  principally  by  a  ''carefully  re- 
stricted yearly  spending  of  j^SiSoo  for 
thirteen  years,"  he  has  sacrificed  ^15  ir 
000  of  his  fortune*  and  but  that  his 
father's  properties  and  pictures  remain, 
and  are  greatly  enhanced  in  value,  would 
be  in  an  unpleasant  position  even  from 
his  own  point  of  view.  Still,  he  really 
has  acted  up  to  his  idea,  and  it  is  diffi* 
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cult  to  know  whether  most  to  wonder  at 
the  grotesque  moral  economic  fancy 
which  could  so  beguile  a  brain  on  many 
sides  so  keen,  or  to  admire  the  persever- 
ing determination  to  do  what  he  thought 
right  at  the  risk  of  any  consequences  to 
himself.  As  it  happens,  his  mode  of  life 
has  not  done  him  all  the  harm  that  might 
have  been  expected,  for  he  has  still 
;^5 7,000  left,  arising  from  the  increased 
value  of  certain  possessions,  and  though 
he  at  once  proceeds  in  public  to  give 
most  of  this  away,  chucking  a  compe- 
tence into  one  relative's  lap  as  if  it  were 
a  bouquet  of  field-flowers,  still  he  retains 
for  himself  his  house,  and  ;£3,ooo  to  be 
spent  this  year  **  in  amusing  himself  at 
Venice  or  elsewhere,"  and  ;^i2,ooo  to  be 
invested  in  Consols,  to  supply  the  ;^36o 
a  year  on  which  a  bachelor  gentleman 
ought  to  live,  or  if  he  cannot,  **  deserves 
speedily  to  die.'*  All  this  is  explained 
in  print,  in  letters  addressed  to  working- 
men  to  whom  he  has  been  a  benefactor, 
and  who,  though  worshipping  him,  will 
probably  no  more  understand  why  he 
thinks  he  must  only  take  interest  for 
thirty-three  years,  than  why  it  seems  to 
him  perfectly  reasonable  to  expend  j^Sr 
000  in  one  last  year  of  "  amusing  him- 
self "  at  Venice  or  elsewhere.  Could  he 
not  give  that  box  of  myrrh  to  the  poor 
too  ?  They  will  probably  decide,  with 
the  majority,  not  as  Mr.  Ruskin  de- 
cides, "  I  am  beginning,  for  the  first  time 
in  my  life,  to  admit  some  notion  into  my 
head  that  I  am  a  great  man,"  but  that  he 
is  "  an  utterly  good  one,  though  a  little 
cracky,"  the  very  form  of  his  goodness 
puzzling  them  inexpressibly.  And  cer- 
tainly no  form  of  goodness  less  like  the 
regular  English  Protestant  respectable 
Islington  ideal,  even  when  a  very  noble 
one,  could  be  imagined.  That  a  weal- 
thy man  should  lead  a  life  of  strenuous 
self-denial  for  others' sake,  enjoying  pov- 
erty and  welcoming  hardness  of  life  in 
order  that  others  may  cease  to  suffer,  is, 
fortunately,  no  rare  spectacle  in  Eng- 
land. Nor  is  voluntary  poverty,  as  a 
form  of  asceticism,  a  training  of  the 
whole  nature,  at  all  beyond  the  concep- 
tion of  our  countrymen,  or  even,  in  some 
rare  cases,  their  habitual  practice;  while 


instances  of  self-denial  for  a  definite  ob- 
ject, to  perform  a  definite  duty,  are  hap- 
pily common  enough,  if  only  in  the  vul- 
gar way  of  sparing  in  order  to  pay  off 
debts  owed  by  another.  But  that  a  man 
should  be  at  once  art-critic  and  philan- 
thropist, v-irtuoso  and  fanatic  for  an  incon- 
venient idea;  that  he  should  be  sensi- 
tively alive  to  the  sensuous  luxury  of  art 
in  all  aspects,  moved  throughout  his  being 
by  a  glorious  glimpse  of  color  or  of  form, 
yet  benevolent  to  extremity,  that  he  should 
unite  the  qualities  of  collector  and  of 
ascetic, — this  is  as  nearly  inconceivable 
to  them  as  that  a  man  should  be  at  once 
martyr  and  aristocrat,  saint  and  sacer- 
dotalist,  proud  to  insanity  of  birth,  fa- 
natically haughty  as  to  his  priesthood, 
yet  willinj^j  to  lay  down  life  in  succor- 
mg  the  plague-stricken  people  whom  in 
health  he  still  held  by  some  law  of  nature 
to  be  less  than,  as  a  Cardinal  and  a 
noble,  he  himself  was.  Catholics  only, 
and  Catholics  of  the  mystical  sort,  will 
quite  appreciate  the  manner  of  man  that 
Mr.  Ruskin — if  indeed  his  powers  remain 
intact — must  be,  not  Protestants  of  Isling- 
ton. They  reverence  Christ  as  he  does ; 
but  Christ  in  the  manger,  the  child-Christ 
of  Matthew  Arnold  and  the  Catholics,  is 
not  the  one  that  they  adore. 

It  is  not  worth  while,  perhaps,  to  offer 
a  serious  argument  against  Mr.  Ruskin 's 
conclusions.  The  temptation  of  Eng- 
lishmen is  not  towards  his  views  of  prop- 
erty, his  generosity,  or  his  fanaticism  for 
an  unprofitable  idea.  The  English  world 
is  not  injured,  is  rather  benefited,  by  a 
solitary  example  of  a  man  who,  keenly 
aware  of  all  that  wealth  can  give  him  in 
collecting  the  treasures  he  values,  is  still 
so  utterly  and  yet  not  scornfully  con- 
temptuous, not  only  of  accumulating,  but 
even  of  preserving  what  he  has.  But  as 
we  have  mentioned  his  statement,  we  may 
just  say  that  we  doubt  whether  mere 
abandonment  of  money  is  a  virtue, 
whether  it  is  not  open  to  the  objection 
which  has  always  made  reasoners  think 
the  self-mutilation  of  Hindoo  ascetics 
morally  wrong.  What  right  have  you  to 
abandon  a  power  which  the  very  capacity 
of  abandoning  it  shows  that  you  can 
profitably  use? — TAe  Spectator. 
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Proud  Wolsey,  it  will  be  recollected, 
was  on  familiar  terms  with  a  venerable 
carp ;  Cowper  doffed  his  melancholy  to 
play  with  his  hares ;  and  Clive  owned  a 
pet  tortoise.  Less  noted  folk  have  taken 
kindly  to  snakes,  frogs,  lizards,  hedge- 
hogs, and  other  animals  not  usually  in- 
cluded in  the  category  of  domestic  pets. 
The  driver  of  a  London  Hansom  was 
wont  to  carry  a  little  cub  fox  on  the  top 
of  his  cab,  to  their  mutual  enjoyment, 
until  returning  from  the  Downs  one  Der- 
by-day, the  cab  overset,  and  the  cabman 
and  his  odd  companion  were  both  killed. 
Mr.  G.  F.  Berkeley  made  a  household 
pet  of  a  young  stoat,  rendered  mother- 
less by  his  gun.  Totie  soon  accommo- 
dated himself  to  circumstances,  and 
would  leave  his  cage  to  wash  himself  in 
a  finger-glass  on  the  dinner-table,  trot- 
ting back  again  as  soon  as  his  ablutions 
were  performed,  taking  a  piece  of  sponge- 
cake with  him. 

Sir  John  Lubbock  contrived  to  win 
the  affection  of  a  Syrian  wasp  ;  but  the 
game  was  hardly  worth  the  candle,  or 
sufficiently  entertaining  to  encourage 
others  to  follow  suit ;  although  it  is  said 
that,  strong  in  the  new  feminine  faith 
that  what  man  does  woman  can  do,  three 
maiden  sisters  sought  to  relieve  the  tedi- 
um of  single-blessedness  by  devoting 
their  leisure  to  the  domestication  of 
English-born  wasps.  Before  a  week  was 
out,  one  fair  experimentalist  wore  a  large 
blue  patch  over  her  left  eye,  another  car- 
ried her  right  arm  in  a  sling,  the  third 
was  altogether  lost  to  the  sight  of  anx- 
ious friends,  and  all  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  wasp-taming  was  not 
their  forte.  Better  taste  and  greater 
discretion  were  shewn  by  the  lady,  who, 
becoming  possessed  of  two  butterflies  of 
different  species  in  a  chrysalis  state,  re- 
solved to  try  how  far  they  w^ould  be 
amenable  to  kindness,  and  placed  them 
for  security  in  a  glazed  cabinet  in  her 
well -warmed  bedroom.  A  few  days  be- 
fore Christmas  she  was  delighted  by  the 
appearance  of  a  little  yellow  butterfly, 
but  was  puzzled  how  to  cater  for  the 
delicate  creature.  Taking  a  fairy-rose 
then  in  bloom,  she  dropped  a  little  honey 
and  rose-water  in  a  blossom,  and  put  the 
plant  in  the  cabinet,  and  soon  had  the 


satisfaction  of  seeing  the  butterfly  take 
its  first  meal.  In  a  fortnight  it  would 
leave  the  rose  to  settle  on  her  hand  when 
she  called  it  by  its  name  Psyche.  By- 
and-by  a  peacock  butterfly  emerged  into 
active  life  from  the  other  chrysalis.  The 
newcomer  accepted  the  sensation  of  ac- 
tive life  at  once,  and  like  its  companion, 
delighted  in  being  talked  and  sung  to, 
both  especially  enjoying  being  waved  in 
the  air  and  danced  up  and  down  while 
quietly  resting  upon  the  hand  of  their 
mistress.  Upon  the  coming  of  summer 
the  cabinet  was  moved  close  to  the  win- 
dow, and  its  doors  thrown  open.  For 
some  days  neither  of  its  tenants  cared  to 
venture  beyond  the  window-sill,  but  one 
bright  afternoon  their  protectress  '  with 
many  bitter  tears '  beheld  them  take  wing 
/  and  join  some  wild  companions  in  the 
garden  ;  at  night,  however,  they  returned 
to  their  lodgings.  Next  day  they  took 
the  air  again,  and  were  not  seen  until 
September.  One  afternoon  there  came 
a  heavy  thunderstorm,  and  when  it  was 
over  a  yellow  butterfly  was  found  dead 
on  the  window-sill — which  the  lady,  with 
some  warrant,  lamented  over  as  her  own 
particular  one  ;  the  '  peacock'  too  would 
seem  to  have  met  a  like  fate,  for  it  was 
never  seen  again. 

The  butterfly  tamer  had  an  eye  for 
beauty,  but  ugliness  is  no  bar  to  a  lady's 
favor,  so  far  as  animal  pets  are  concerned. 
It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  more  repul- 
sive-looking reptile  than  the  iguana, 
nevertheless  the  society  of  one  afforded 
much  pleasure  to  an  American  lady  re- 
siding in  Brazil.  Pedro,  as  he  was  called, 
was  well  provided  with  raw  meat,  banan- 
as, and  milk ;  allowed  to  bask  in  his  mis- 
tress's room  in  the  daytime,  and  to  make 
himself  cosy  between  the  mattresses  of 
her  bed  when  the  sun  went  down,  he 
cheerfully  accepted  the  novel  situation, 
like  a  wise  iguana.  His  loving  lady  was 
wont  to  carry  him  abroad  in  her  arms — 
a  practice  that  kept  acquaintances  at  a 
respectful  distance  —  for,  however  they 
might  pretend  to  admire  Pedro's  bead- 
like spots  of  black  and  white,  his  bright 
jewelled  eyes,  and  elegant  claws,  they 
were  careful  not  to  make  any  near  ap- 
proaches. Nothing  pleased  Madame^  so 
much  as  to  drop  her  pet  without  warning 
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at  the  feet  of  unsuspecting  gentlemen, 
and  elicit  from  naval  officers  symptoms 
of  terror  such  as  would  not  have  been 
drawn  forth  by  an  enemy's  broadside  or 
a  lee-shore.  Of  course  Pedro  came  to 
grief.  Rambling  one  day  unattended,  he 
came  across  *  a  marauding  Frenchman,' 
his  owner's  maid  arriving  only  in  time  to 
rescue  his  lifeless  body.  It  was  sent, 
wrapped  in  black  crape,  to  a  neighbor 
with  a  weakness  for  fricasseed  lizard ; 
but  having  seen  this  especial  one  fondled 
and  caressed,  he  could  not  find  the  ap- 
petite to  eat  it ;  and  so  Pedro  was  con- 
signed to  the  earth  instead  of  the  pot. 

De  Candolle  tells  of  a  fair  Switzer 
who,  unmindful  of  Red  Riding  Hood's 
sad  fate,  made  a  companion  of  a  young 
wolf,  and  had  the  melancholy  .satisfaction 
of  seeing  the  fond  beast  fall  dead  at  her 
feet  in  a  paroxysm  of  joy  at  her  return 
home  after  a  long  absence.  But  although 
one  wolf  was  faithful  found,  it  does  not 
follow  that  the  fair  sex  are  justified  in 
going  to  the  forest  or  jungle  for  pets. 
The  proprietress  of  a  loving  leopard 
that  came  regularly  to  her  chamber  door 
in  the  dead  of  the  night,  and  howled 
loudly  enough  to  wake  the  Seven  Sleep- 
ers, until  its  mistress  turned  out  of  bed 
and  quieted  her  disturber  with  an  offer- 
ing of  warm  milk,  might  well  doubt  if 
she  had  bestowed  her  affection  wisely. 
Such  favorites,  however  kindly  they  take 
to  domestication,  are  very  undesirable 
additions  to  an  orderly  establishment. 
When  Captain  Burton  was  domiciled  in 
Syria,  the  famous  traveller  left  the  man- 
agement of  his  live-stock  to  his  wife,  and 
under  her  fostering  care  that  department 
assumed  formidable  proportions.  Not 
content  with  horses  and  goats,  a  camel, 
turkeys,  geese,  ducks,  fowls,  and  pigeons, 
Mrs.  Burton  must  have  her  own  especial 
pets — a  white  donkey,  a  young  St.  Ber- 
nard dog,  four  English  terriers,  a  Kur- 
dish puppy,  a  snow-white  Persian  cat,  a 
lamb,  and  a  leopard.  The  last-named, 
according  to  the  lady's  account,  became 
the  pet  of  the  household ;  which  it  de- 
served to  be,  if  the  household  abhorred 
a  quiet  life,  for  the  leopard  behaved 
much  after  the  manner  of  the  gazelle 
whose  owner  sang : 

He  riled  the  dog,  annoyed  the  cat, 
And  scared  the  goldfinch  into  fits  ; 

He  butted  through  my  newest  hat, 
And  tore  my  manuscript  to  bits  ! 


Mrs.  Burton,  with  pretty  good  grace, 
confesses  her  husband  had  fair  cause  for 
saying  his  happy  family  reminded  him 
of  the  House  that  Jack  built;  for  the 
fowls  and  pigeons  ate  the  seeds  and  de- 
stroyed the  flowers;  the  cat  fed  upon 
the  pigeons,  the  dogs  worried  the  cat ; 
while  the  idol  of  the  household  harried 
the  goats  until  one  of  them  drowned  it- 
self in  sheer  disgust,  and  frightened  the 
donkey  and  camel  by  jumping  upon 
their  backs,  and  indulging  in  a  shrieking 
solo,  horrible  enough  to  scare  any  animal 
of  a  well-regulated  mind  into  madness. 

Lady  Hornby,  while  ambassadress  at 
Constantinople,  obtained,  as  she  thought, 
a  Turkish  street  dog,  with  whom  she  was 
soon  on  the  best  of  terms.  Introducing 
her  pet  to  a  gentleman  who  knew  a  dog 
when  he  saw  one,  he  exclaimed  :  *  That's 
no  dog ;  it  is  a  common  brute  of  a  wild 
jackal ! '  *  Well,'  rejoined  the  enlight- 
ened lady,  '  anyhow,  I  have  tamed  him, 
and  dog  or  jackall,  don't  mean  to  part 
with  him ! ' 

It  was  to  her  husband  that  Mr.  Frank 
Buckland  was  indebted  for  the  Kurdish 
dog,  whose  prowess  delighted  him,  de- 
spite the  trouble  entailed  by  its  exhibi- 
tion ;  for  Arslan,  imbued  with  the  notion 
that  he  was  created  to  rid  the  earth  of 
his  kind,  conscientiously  tried  to  fulfil  his 
mission  by  killing  every  dog  so  unlucky 
as  to  cross  his  path.  Fortunately  for  his 
master's  serenity,  Arslan's  unkind  atten- 
tions were  confined  to  his  own  species ; 
otherwise  there  would  have  been  any- 
thing but  joy  in  the  house  of  Buckland, 
since  that  general  lover  of  animal-kind 
was  never  yet  without  pet  bears,  beavers, 
or  monkeys,  calculated  to  excite  the  ire 
of  a  brave  dog;  and  priding  himself 
upon  the  brown  rats,  black  rats,  piebald 
rats,  and  white  rats  with  pink  eyes,  which 
swarmed  to  the  door  of  their  cage  to 
welcome  his  coming,  and  allowed  him  to 
handle  them  as  he  listed,  while  at  the 
advent  of  a  stranger  they  were  up  on 
their  hind-legs  in  fighting  position  in- 
stanter. 

Much,  however,  as  he  loved  them,  they 
increased  and  multiplied  so  quickly  that 
Mr.  Buckland  was  by  cruel  necessity 
compelled,  now  and  again,  to  carry  a 
bagful!  away  wherewith  to  regale  the 
snakes  of  the  Zoological  Gardens;  a 
method  of  riddance  unavailable  to  the 
gentleman  who  tried  his  hand  at  porcu- 
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pine-petting,    and  found    the    creature  imal  lover  need  not  go  far  afield  for 

throughly  deserved  Shakspeare's  epithet  worthy  objects  upon  which  to  expend 

of  *  fretful/  its  inq^uisitiveness  and  rest-  his  kind  care,  for  he  was  a  ninse  man  who 

lessness  rendering  it  the  most  unpleasant  wrote, '  If  we  were  to  pet  our  useful  and 

of  all  quadrupedal  pets.  hard-working  animals,  we  should  find  it 

Strange  pets  usually  come  to  some  un-  both  to  our  credit  and    advantage/ — 

timely  end ;  as  Miller  Luke  says,  *  Things  Chambtrs's  Journal, 
out  o*  natur  never  thrive.'    But  your  an- 
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"Alas,  on  the  beggar  this  kind  world  looks  coldly, 

Mocking  him  with  good  wishes,  while  begging  his  bread 
False  piety's  pity,  fierce  frowns  shot  down  boldly. 
Are  the  blessings  that  fall  on  the  beggarman's  head. 


II. 


"His  name  in  the  records  of  glory  ne'er  liveth; 

Against  his  wan  hand  wealth  and  power  shut  their  door; 
His  fellows  no  love;  his  long  night  no  rest  giveth. 
For  e'en  woman's  embrace  is  denied  to  tlie  poor! 


III. 


"To  beach  or  to  bower  see  Dives  is  fiying, 

When  the  sun  of  the  summer  first  scorches  the  plain; 
For  drink  and  victuals  is  Lazarus  dying. 
His  heart  for  them  jearning — ^and  yearning  in  vain . 


IV. 


"So  squalid,  so  hopeless,  so  houseless,  so  lonely, 

'Tis  meet  for  his  eyes  that  the  tears  be  down-rolled; 
But  what  avail  tears?     They  compassion  win  only 
When  gracefully  dropped  in  a  goblet  of  gold. 


V. 


"To  tramp  the  dry  streets  every  morning  he  starteth, 
The  tale  that  they  tell  him  a  tale  is  of  woe; 
His  eye  never  beameth,  his  lips  no  smile  parteth; 
Were  smiles  meant  for  beggar*  s  lips?    Lazarus,  No! 


VI. 


"And  yet,  there's  a  hope  which  the  beggar's  lot  blesseth; 
A  hope  which  than  one,  aye,  than  two  worlds  boots  more; 
A  hope  which  rich  man  ne'er  possessed  or  possessetb, 
That  God  will  one  day  be  the  God  of  the  poor!" 

Gocd  Words. 
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MISS  PROCTER,  THE  POETESS. 


BY  THE   EDITOR. 


There  are  few  collections  of  modem 
poetry  which  do  not  contain  some  speci- 
mens of  Miss  Procter's  delicate  and  musi- 
cal verse,  and  several  of  her  poems  have 
long  established  themselves  as  popular 
favorites;  but  her  life  was  so  brief  and 
withal  so  uneventful  as  to  afford  the  biog- 
rapher scarcely  material  enough  for  a 
paragraph,  while  a  line  or  two  is  all  diat 
is  accorded  her  in  the  cyclopaedias. 

Adelaide  Anne  Procter  was  bom  in 
London  on  the  30th  of  October,  1825. 
Her  father  was  Bryan  Waller  Procter, 
better  known  under  his  pseudonym  of 
"  Barry  Cornwall,"  and  though  her  in- 
spiration was  too  genuine  to  descend  to 
imitation,  his  influence  was  certainly  pre- 
dominant in  moulding  her  song.  Her 
literary  tastes  manifested  themselves  early, 
but  she  was  never  a  prolific  writer,  and  it 
was  not  until  1858  that  her  firsb  volume 
appeared,  "  Legends  and  Lyrics,  A  Book 
of  Verse."    Two  years    later,   in  i860, 


appeared  "  A  Second  Volume  of  Legends 
and  Lyrics."  Miss  Procter  died  in  Lon- 
don on  February  2d,  1864;  and  in  the 
following  year  both  series,  with  a  number 
of  new  poems,  were  published  in  one  vol- 
ume, with  an  Introduction  by  Charles 
Dickens. 

Without  ever  achieving  what  could  be 
called  a  "hit,"  Miss  Procter  secured 
recognition  and  an  audience  with  the  pub- 
lication of  her  first  volume,  and  though  she 
died  so  soon  after  its  appearance,  she  lived 
long  enough  to  know  that  she  had  made 
a  name  for  herself  in  the  literary  annals  of 
her  country.  As  to  the  quality  of  her 
verse,  both  the  critical  and  popular  esti- 
mate of  it  is  well  expressed  by  Mr. 
Stedman  when  he  says  in  his  Victorian 
Pifets :  "  It  is  like  telling  one's  beads,  or 
reading  a  prayer-book,  to  turn  over  her 
pages — ^so  beautiful,  so  pure  and  unselfish 
a  spirit  of  faith,  hope,  and  charity  pervades 
and  hallows  them." 
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History  of  French  Literature.  By 
Henri  Van  Laun.  Volume  H.  From  the 
Renaissance  until  the  End  of  the  Reign  of 
Louis    XIV.     New  York  :  G.  P,  Putnam's 

Sons, 

In  our  notice  of  the  initial  volume  of  the 
"  History  of  French  Literature,"  we  described 
so  fully  Mr.  Van  Laun's  method  and  distinc- 
tive merits  that  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say 
more  of  his  second  volume  than  that  it  amply 
fulfills  the  promise  of  the  first.  Beginning 
with  the  classical  renaissance  inaugurated 
by  Du  Bellay  and  Ronsard  in  poetry,  by 
Malherbe  in  criticism,  by  Jodelle  and  Cor- 
neille  in  the  drama,  and  by  Pascal  and  the 
Port-Royalists  in  religious  philosophy,  It 
covers  the  long  and  illustrious  reign  of  Louis 
XIV.,  and  presents  an  exceedingly  vivid  and 
impressive  sketch  of  what  has  been  well 
named  the  Augustan  age  of  France — the 
period  when  the  national  genius  seems  to 
have  culminated,  and  to  have  accomplished 
its  most  brilliant  achievements  alike  in  war, 
in  society,  and  in  letters.  Pursuant  to  his 
plan  of  showing  the  intimate  relationship  and 
reciprocal  influence  between  history  and  litera- 


ture, Mr.  Van  Laun  makes  brief  but  compre- 
hensive record  of  the  great  political  an^ 
religious  struggles  of  the  period,  notes  their 
influence  upon  letters,  and  furnishes  not  less 
careful  and  effective  portraits  of  Henry  IV., 
of  Richelieu,  and  of  Louis  XIV.  than  of 
Corneille,  Racine,  Moli^re,  Pascal,  Bossuet, 
F6nelon,  Massillon,  Descartes,  La  Fontaine^ 
Boileau,  Bayle,  Madame  de  S^vign6,  and  the 
other  famous  writers,  teachers,  and  preachers 
who  shed  lustre  upon  the  reign  of  the  Grand 
Monarque.  In  particular,  he  emphasizes  the 
manifold  and  far-reaching  effects  of  the  re- 
ligious wars  and  persecutions  which  not  only 
destroyed  and  impoverished  the  people,  but 
gave  a  bitterness  and  cynicism  of  tone  and  a 
controversial  twist  to  the  national  literature, 
from  the  influence  of  which  it  has  never  wholly 
recovered. 

As  regards  execution,  this  second  volume 
is  in  several  respects  an  improvement  upon 
its  predecessor.  Mr.  Van  Laun  is  evidently 
more  at  home  than  when  dealing  with  the 
earlier  and  more  obscure  period  ;  he  has  the 
consciousness  of  treading  on  firmer  ground, 
and  he  writes  with  an  ease,  and  point,  and 
precision  that  an  author  only  attains  by  com- 
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plete  mastery  of  his  materials.  A  greater 
fullness  in  dates  and  more  frequent  references 
to  authorities  are  also  observable,  and  the 
illustrative  extracts,  though  not  generally  as 
copious  as  we  could  wish,  are  always  fresh, 
characteristic,  and  apposite. 

One  more  volume,  according  to  the  pub- 
lishers' announcement,  covering  the  period 
from  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  to  that  of 
Napoleon  III.,  will  complete  the  work;  and 
though  it  is  hardly  probable  that  it  will  prove 
so  fruitful  in  attractions  as  the  present  one, 
yet  we  look  forward  with  interest  to  Mr.  Van 
Laun's  treatment  of  the  brilliant  Frenchmen 
who.  though  so  nearly  our  contemporaries,  are 
so  slightly  and  imperfectly  known  to  us. 

Deephaven.     By  Sarah  O.  Jewett.     Boston  : 
James  R,  Osgood  &*  Co. 

In  this  dainty  and  unpretentious  little  vol- 
ume the  author  professes  to  give  some  of  the 
more  noteworthy  features  of  a  summer  spent 
in  a  secluded  and  decayed  old  fishing  hamlet 
on  the  New  England  coast ;  and  if  they  arc  not 
a  l>ona-fide  transcript  of  actual  experiences 
and  observations,  they  are  certainly  a  very 
remarkable  instance  of  imaginative  realism. 
The  mouldering  but  picturesque  village,  the 
rotting  wharves  and  dilapidated  houses,  the 
deserted  harbor  and  surf-beaten  light-house, 
the  gray  desolation  that  broods  over  the  rug- 
ged coast  and  exhausted  country,  the  general 
society  of  the  place  with  its  eighteenth-cen- 
tury class  distinctions  and  its  complacent  self- 
sufficiency,  and  the  sharply  differentiated  indi- 
vidual characters  that  seem  to  develop  them- 
selves more  completely  among  a  seafaring 
folk  than  elsewhere — all  these  are  portrayed 
with  pre-Raphaelite  fidelity  and  minuteness  of 
detail,  and  yet  with  a  graciousness  of  sympa- 
thy and  a  delicacy  of  touch  that  seem  to  im- 
part a  poetic  atmosphere  to  the  whole.  Not 
the  least  pleasing  feature  of  the  work  is  the 
amiable  disposition  of  the  author  not  to  seek 
mere  amusement  from  her  contact  with  un- 
usual people  and  quaint  social  conditions,  but 
to  comprehend  and  appreciate  them ;  and 
while  there  is  humor  in  the  sketches  of  a  very 
genuine  kind,  it  is  not  the  satirical  and  cynical 
humor  now  so  much  in  vogue,  but  the  humor 
of  Lamb  and  of  Hood — the  humor  which  is 
likely  to  bring  a  tear  to  the  eye  as  well  as  a 
smile  to  the  lips.  The  reader  will  often  find 
himself  laughing  with  the  quaint  and  almost 
grotesque  characters  introduced,  but  never  at 
them  ;  and  even  while  he  laughs  he  will  be 
conscious  that  his  sympathies  are  appealed  to 
quite  as  effectively  as  his  risibilities.  We  know 
of  few  books  that  illustrate  so  truly  and  at- 
tractively the  great  law  of  human  fellowship — 
the  fact  that,  in  spite  of  all  differences  of  rank, 


of  station,  of  education,  and  of  surroundings, 
a  man  is  a  man,  actuated  by  the  same  feel- 
ings, inspired  by  the  same  hopes,  and  touched 
by  the  same  sorrows. 

"  Deephaven"  is  neither  a  story,  nor  a  series 
of  descriptive  essays,  nor  a  mere  collection  of 
character  studies ;  but  it  possesses  the  charms 
of  all,  and  offers  something  enjojrable  to  well- 
nigh  every  class  of  readers. 

Bessie  Lang.    By  Alice  Corkran.     Leisure 
Hour  Series.    New  York:  HtnryHoU^Co, 

■  Though  it  deals  with  a  somewhat  hack* 
neyed  subject,  and  makes  no  attempt  even  at 
originality  of  plot,  "Bessie  Lang"  is  one  of 
the  freshest,  most  pleasing,  and  most  touching 
stories  that  we  have  read  for  a  long  time,  li 
professes  to  be  taken  down  from  the  lips  of 
an  intelligent  and  eccentric  old  woman,  who 
tells  it  as  a  reminiscence  of  the  most  striking 
episode  in  her  experience^an  episode  which 
has  colored  her  whole  subsequent  life ;  and 
not  the  least  noteworthy  feature  of  the  book 
is  the  skill  with  which  the  strongly-accentuated 
character  of  this  woman  is  brought  out  in  the 
course  of  the  narrative.  Bessie,  the  heroine* 
is  a  vcT}^  charming  specimen  of  a  type  which 
has  been  often  drawn  but  which  seldom  fails 
to  please — the  pretty,  innocent,  affectionate, 
and  confiding  middle-class  English  countrjr 
girl ;  but  the  strong  point  of  the  stoiy  is  the 
portrait  of  the  gentleman-artist,  Ellis,  who 
presents  an  instance,  rare  in  fiction,  of  a  clever 
person  whose  cleverness  we  are  not  compelled 
to  take  on  the  author's  bare  assertion,  but  of 
the  reality  of  which  we  are  furnished  abundant 
and  convincing  illustration.  Next  to  Ellis, 
the  best-drawn  and  most  original  character  is 
that  of  the  rustic  genius.  Bill  Traughton. 
whose  love  for  Bessie  proved  so  tragical  a 
circumstance  for  both;  but  even  the  minor 
personages  are  portrayed  with  a  firmness  and 
precision  which  do  not  always  mark  the  work 
of  far  more  distinguished  and  experienced 
novelists.  Comparatively  little  use  is  made 
of  the  scenery  of  a  region  which  is  picturesque 
enough,  apparently,  to  attract  artists  and  sum- 
mer visitors  ;  yet  the  background  and  acces- 
sories are  minute  enough  to  assist  in  giving 
vraisemblance  to  the  story,  and  Miss  Corkran 
follows  a  true  artistic  instinct  in  concentrating 
attention  upon  the  domestic  drama  which  she 
unfolds  with  such  skill.  Altogether  *'  Bessie 
Lang"  is  a  story  which  well  repays  perusal. 

Standard  Facts  and  Figures.    Edited  and 
"*  Compiled  by  A.  G.Sullivan.    New  York: 
Morion  &*  Dumont, 

There  are  few  specific  points  regarding  the 
statistics,  laws,  and  methods  of  business  con- 
cerning which  information  of  some  valuable 
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kind  cannot  be  found  in  this  useful  and  handy 
little  volume.  Banks  and  banking,  discounts, 
coinage,  commercial  usages,  duties,  imports 
and  exports,  exchange,  production,  and  rates 
of  value  of  gold,  life,  fire,  and  marine  insur- 
ance, interest  and  income,  business  laws  and 
customs,  the  methods  of  Wall  street,  railroad 
and  mining  stocks,  weights  and*  measures, 
government  bonds,  currency,  and  a  multitude 
of  similar  data,  are  clearly  and  concisely 
treated  of,  and  illustrated  by  carefully  gather- 
ed statistics  ;  and  each  page  awakens  a  new 
astonishment  that  so  many  facts  can  be 
crowded  into  such  a  small  space.  The  book, 
in  short,  aims  to  be  and  apparently  is  a  com- 
plete vade  mecum  for  the  business  man ;  and 
its  pocket  size  and  excellent  arrangement 
render  it  convenient  lo  carry  and  easy  to  con- 
sult. 

HoMCEOPATiiic  Domestic  Medicine.  By 
Joseph  Laurie,  M.D.  Edited  and  Revised 
by  Robert  J.  McClatchey,  M.D.  New  York  : 

Boericke  <5r»  TafeL 

This  is  a  new  issue  of  a  work  which  has 
passed  through  twenty-one  editions  in  Eng- 
land and  seven  in  the  United  States,  and 
which  has  long  been  accepted  as  a  standard 
treatise  on  the  homoeopathic  domestic  prac- 
tice. Many  improvements  have  been  intro- 
duced into  the  work  since  it  was  originally 
published  ;  comparatively  new  diseases  and 
new  remedies  have  been  brought  in  ;  and  the 
directions  made  at  once  more  comprehensive 
and  more  specific.  In  its  present  form  the 
treatise  seems  to  be  all  that  could  be  desired  : 
not  too  technical  to  be  understood  by  readers 
of  average  intelligence,  and  yet  precise  and 
scientific  in  its  diagnoses  and  instructions. 

The  volume  contains  1044  pages  and  a  co- 
pious index  by  [means  of  which  any  ailment 
can  be  at  once  found  under  its  proper  head 
in  the  body  of  the  work.  It  also  contains  a 
repertory  of  medicines,  and  a  glossary  of  terms, 
both  of  which  are  valuable  additions  to  the 
work  itself.  The  book  is  handsomely  bound, 
and  well  printed. 

>»•  ■ 

FOREIGN  LITERARY  NOTES. 

The  death  of  the  famous  Spanish  authoress, 
Cecilia  Arom  B5hl  de  Faber,  known  to  the 
literary  world  under  the  name  of  **Feman 
Caballero,"  is  reported,  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
one. 

A  PATHETIC  record  of  the  life  and  labors  of 
Gustave  Hempel,  whose  editions  of  the 
classics  arc  world-famed,  appears  in  the  Ber- 
lin Borsencourier,  Over- work  and  mental 
anxiety  are  declared  to  have  been  the  cause 
of  the  renowned  editor-publisher's  death. 


Mr.  J.  R.  Green  has  completed  the  first 
volume  of  the  revised  and  enlarged  edition, 
in  three  octavos,  of  his  well-known  "Short 
History  of  the  English  People."  He  has  re- 
written the  new  volume,  as  he  will  rewrite 
its  successors,  so  as  to  make  the  work  an  en- 
tirely new  book. 

Mr.  Albert  Cohn,  the  compiler  of  the  ad- 
mirably full  list  of  editions  of  Shakespeare 
and  Shakespeareana  in  the  German  Shake- 
speare Society's  **  Year-book,"  has  been  col- 
lecting for  twenty  years  materials  for  a  classi- 
fied Shakespeare  bibliography.  The  book 
will  make  about  600  pages  octavo,  and  be  a 
most  useful  guide  to  students. 

At  the  coming  Caxton  celebration  there 
will  be  exhibited  an  analytic  type-distributor, 
the  invention  of  a  former  editor  of  the  Daily 
Japan  Herald^  which,  it  is  stated,  will  dis- 
tribute a  page  of  the  Times  in  an  hour  and  a 
half,  its  selectors  extracting  at  one  and  the 
same  moment  all  the  letters  in  the  width  of  a 
page  of  any  given  description,  and  dropping 
them  in  the  proper  "box."  The  characters 
are  not  notched,  as  required  to  be  done  by 
the  Sorensen  machine. 

La  Bibliographie  de  la  France  calls  attention 
to  the  fact  that,  in  widening  the  Rue  Saint- 
Jacques  at  Paris,  many  houses  of  historic 
interest  are  being  swept  away.  *'Au  Soleil 
d'Or,"  in  this  street,  is  stated  to  have  been 
the  sign  of  the  house  where,  in  1473,  three 
Germans,  named  Gering,  Friburger,  and 
Krantz,  established  the  first  Parisian  printing- 
press,  and  from  the  Rue  Saint-Jacques  ema- 
nated many  of  the  most  ancient  bibliographical 
treasures  of  the  Sorbonne  National  Library. 

Mr.  W.  Eraser  Rae,  who  paid  a  lengthen- 
ed visit  to  the  United  States  last  year  in  order 
to  procure  fresh  material  for  the  history  of 
that  country,  which  he  is  engaged  in  writing, 
will  shortly  give  to  the  world  an  account  ol 
his  impressions  during  his  stay  here,  with 
special  reference  to  the  changes  which  have 
occurred  since  the  publication  of  his  "  West- 
ward by  Rail."  His  new  work,  which  will 
also  contain  several  chapters  relating  to 
Canada,  will  be  entitled,  **  Columbia  and 
Canada :  Notes  on  the  Republic  and  the 
Dooiinion." 

During  1876,  443  journals  were  published 
in  Spain ;  95  were  political,  65  religious,  78 
literary,  105  scientific,  artistic,  and  industrial, 
and  100  were  miscellaneous.  The  Correspond 
dencia  de  Espana  has  the  largest  circulation, 
having  circulated  during  the  last  year  nearly 
twenty-one  millions  of  copies,  besides  about 
two  millions  of  extra  sheets  (supplements). 
Upwards  of  eleven  millions  of  copies  were 
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sent  to  the  provinces,  whilst  9.700,000  were 
absorbed  by  Madrid.  About  24,000  adver- 
tisements were  inserted  in  the  Correspondencia 
during^  1876. 

The  Bodleian  Library  has  just  acquired  the 
Hebrew  translation  of  a  part  of  the  Problems 
(Books  I.  to  III.  of  the  Berlin  edition)  attrib- 
butcd  to  Aristotle.  The  translator  is  the 
famous  Moses  ibn  Tibbon,  of  Montpellier. 
He  finished  it  in  the  year  1261,  from  the 
Arabic  Text  of  the  well-known  Honein  ben 
Ishaq,  where  the  three  books  are  divided  into 
four.  The  Arabic  text  being  lost  (it  is  men- 
tioned as  Qiujcsita  Fhysica,  Libri  IV.,  in 
Casiri's  "  Bibliotheca  Arabico-Hispana  Escu- 
rialensis,"  p.  307,  from  an  Arabic  biography), 
the  Hebrew  translation,  which  is  the  unique 
MS.  known,  is  of  great  value. 

A  PROPOSAL  to  reduce  the  week  from  seven 
days  to  five,  and,  further,  to  rename  the  days, 
comes  from  Australia.  Mr.  H.  K.  Rusden, 
the  author  of  this  scheme, enunciates  his  view 
in  a  paper  on  the  Week  in  the  last  volume  of 
the  "  Transactions"  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Victoria,  where  he  expresses  the  opinion  that 
while  reducing  the  number  of  the  days  in  the 
week  it  would  be  a  good  opportunity  to  dis- 
card the  present  pagan  names,  and  to  sub- 
stitute Oneday,  Twoday,  Thrceday,  and  Four- 
day  for  them — Sunday  to  be  called  Goodday. 
The  author  is  very  sanguine  as  to  the  success 
of  his  proposal,  and  answers  the  plea  of  im- 
practicability with  the  remark  that  "  the  week 
itself  was  actually  altered  by  the  Romans, 
Greeks,  and  many  other  peoples  ;  and,  in 
fact,  as  there  is  no  record  of  any  attempt  to 
alter  the  week  having  ever  failed,  the  allega- 
tion of  impracticability  is  so  far  proved  to  be 
uttcrl)'  baseless." 

The  new  Turkish  bill  for  the  regulation  of 
the  press  is  ready,  and  only  needs  the  sanc- 
tion of  Parliament  to  become  law.  The  fol- 
lowing are  its  chief  provisions.  Nobody  is  to 
fitart  a  printing-press  for  books  without  pre- 
vious permission  from  Government ;  if  this 
law  is  not  obeyed  the  establishment  will  be 
closed.  In  the  capital  the  Grand  Vizier,  in  the 
provinces  the  Governor,  must  be  informed  of 
the  intention  to  start  a  press.  Any  one  in 
possession  of  civic  rights  may  publish  a  paper, 
provided  he  has  given  thirty  days*  previous 
notice  to  the  Press  Bureau,  said  notice  to  fur- 
nish particulars  of  title,  object,  and  editor's 
name  of  the  proposed  publication.  Any 
journal  issued  without  permission  will  incur 
a  penalty  of  ten  to  fifteen  pounds  (Turkish) 
for  each  month  of  its  continuance.  The  pub- 
lisher is  the  responsible  person,  and  must  for- 
ward two  proof-sheets  of  everj'  copy  to  the 
Press  Bureau,  previous  to  publication. 


The  meeting  of  the  Turkish  Parliament  is 
likely  to  prove  an  experiment  in  language.  It 
is  well  known  that  the  Turks,  like  the  Mag- 
yars, the  Greeks,  and  the  Roumans,  have 
worked  up  an  oratorical  and  artificial  lan- 
guage, which  is  quite  distinct  from  the  popu- 
lar dialects.  It  was  with  some  a  question  how 
far  the  Anatolian  dialect,  almost  Turki,  would 
get  on  beside  the  highly  wrought  Stambulu, 
with  its  infusion  of  Persian  and  Arabic.  It  is, 
however,  stated  that  the  country  members 
speak  freely.  This  is  attributable  to  two 
causes.  The  first  is  that  Turks  of  all  ranks 
are  in  the  habit  of  stating  a  case  concisely  be- 
fore an  official  or  a  tribunal,  as  advocates 
were  not  formerly  tolerated.  The  more  im- 
mediate cause  is  that  Fuad  and  AH  Pashas  be- 
gan in  early  life  a  reform  in  the  language, 
with  a  view  to  increasing  its  area  and  power. 
They  encouraged  plain  Turkish,  and  discour- 
aged the  grand  style.  So  the  officials  have 
learned  to  discard  their  stilted  phraseology 
and  to  speak  plainly.  Then  there  has  been 
plenty  of  training  for  them,  for,  besides  court 
business  and  the  old  guilds  of  every  town, 
there  has  been  an  abundance  of  provincial 
and  town  councils.  These,  too,  have  given 
practice  to  the  various  Christians  and  Jews. 
besides  what  they  have  in  their  own  dialects 
in  their  own  privileged  institutions  of  self- 
government.  Consequently  it  appears  that  a 
further  development  has  been  given  to  ver- 
nacular Turkish.  The  newspapers  and  the 
theatre  feel  the  same  impulse ;  but  the  old 
school  have  one  newspaper  in  the  high-flown 
official  dialect. — Athenaum, 
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Experiments  on  Gastric  Digestion. — 
Most  of  our  knowledge  concerning  the 
changes  taking  place  in  the  human  stomach 
during  the  digestive  process  is  derived  from 
the  well-known  observations  made  by  Dr. 
Beaumont  on  the  Canadian  trapper,  Alexis 
St.  Martin,  in  whom  a  permanent  gastric 
fistula  was  accidentally  established  by  a  gun- 
shot wound.  An  opportunity  for  further  re* 
search  in  this  direction  has  lately  offered 
itself  in  Paris  to  M.  Richet.  A  young  man 
with  an  impermeable  stricture  of  the  gullet 
was  saved  by  the  operation  of  gastrotomy 
from  imminent  death  by  starvation.  The 
gullet  is  so  completely  blocked  that  when  a 
small  quantity  of  potassium  ferrocyanide  in 
solution  is  swallowed,  no  trace  of  the  salt  can 
be  detected  in  the  stomach.  Hence,  the 
gastric  juice  is  absolutely  free  from  any  ad- 
mixture of  saliva.  The  patient's  food  is  re- 
duced to  a  pulp  and  injected,  by  means  of  a 
syringe,  through  the  artificial  opening  in  his 
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abdominal    wall.    The    pulp    (consisting   of 
meat,   starchy  and  fatty  matters)  remains  in 
the  stomach  for  three  or  four  hours.    When 
milk  is  introduced,  it  disappears  in  from  one 
and  a  half  to  two  hours.    The  chyme  does 
not  pass  gradually,  in   accordance  with   the 
usual  notion,  into  the  small  intestine  ;  during 
the  first  three  hours  after  its  introduction  into 
the  stomach,  its  volume  does  not  appear  to 
be  diminished ;    then,   within    about    fifteen 
minutes,   the  entire  mass  is  driven  through 
the  pyloric  orifice.    At  the  end  of  four  hours 
the   stomach  is  nearly  always    empty ;    but 
hunger  does  not  begin  to  make  itself  felt  till 
two  more   hours  have    elapsed,  and  cannot 
therefore  be  attributed  to  the  empty  condition 
of  the  viscus.     M.   Richet    finds  the    mean 
acidity  of  the  gastric  juice,  whether  pure  or 
mixed  with  food,  to  be  equivalent  to  about 
1.7  gramme   of  hydrochloric  acid  per  mille^ 
never   falling  below  .5   or   rising  above  3.2 
grammes.     The    quantity   of   liquid    present 
does  not  seem  to  exert  any  influence  on  the 
degree  of  its  acidity,  which  is  augmented  by 
wine  and  alcohol,  and  lessened  by  cane-sugar. 
If  acid  or  alkaline  fluids  are  injected  into  the 
stomach,  the  reaction  of  its  contents  is  only 
altered  for  a  very  short    time,  the    normal 
standard   of  acidity  being  usually  regained 
within  an  hour  of  the  injection.    The  gastric 
juice  is  more  acid  while  digestion  is  going  on 
than  during  the  intervals  of  the  process;  its 
acidity  seems  always  to  be  increased  as  diges- 
tion is  drawing  to  a  close. 

The  Total  Eclipse  of  the  Moon. — Mr. 
T.  Rand  Capron,  in  an  interesting  account  of 
the  total  eclipse  of  the  moon  on  February 
27th,  remarks  that  during  total  obscuration 
the  moon  shone  with  a  diffused  weak  copper- 
tinted  light,  and  with  what  appeared  a  marked 
deepening  of  the  dusky  tint  towards  the 
centre  of  the  disk.  At  no  time  was  the  tint 
absolutely  dark.  The  loss  of  light  was,  how- 
ever, during  obscuration  very  marked.  At 
times  a  crimson  scarlet  tint,  deeper  and  less 
mixed  with  yellow  than  the  copper  tint,  was 
noticed.  "This  last  tint,"  says  Mr.  Capron, 
••  reminded  me  much  of  a  crimson  glow  com- 
mon during  aurora,  and  which  I  also  once 
distinctly  remarked — of  course  in  a  weaker 
degree — in  the  zodiacal  light.  The  colors, 
when  seen  telescopically.  with  a  low  power, 
were  but  little  reduced  in  strength  ;  the  illu- 
minated part  of  the  moon  coming  out  of  a 
steel-gray,  an  effect  which  also  took  place 
when  an  occasional  mist  cloud  passed  over 
the  moon's  face." 

The  Rocky  Mountains  in  Colorado. — 
Dr.  A.  C.  Peale  discusses  in  *'Silliman*s 
Journal  "   the  geological   phenomena  of  the 


Rocky  Mountain  region  of  Colorado,  and 
comes  to  the  following  conclusions  as  to  their 
chronology.  In  very  early  times  there  was  in 
Colorado,  Archaean  land  rising  above  the 
Palaeozoic  sea.  As  the  Carboniferous  age 
progressed  this  land  diminished  by  encroach- 
ments of  the  sea,  due  to  subsidence  of  the 
land,  which  persisted  through  the  Triassic, 
Jurassic,  and  Cretaceous  periods  into  the 
early  Tertiary.  At  the  close  of  the  Lignitic 
Tertiary  period,  there  was  a  physical  break, 
followed,  at  least  locally,  by  a  subsidence  and 
subsequently  by  an  elevation  after  the  deposi- 
tion of  the  Miocene  strata.  The  elevation  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains  as  now  seen  in  Colo- 
rado is  the  result  of  an  elevation  commencing 
in  early  Tertiary  time,  when  there  was  proba- 
bly great  volcanic  activity  in  the  region,  and 
continuing  through  the  Tertiary  period,  ac- 
celerated perhaps  at  the  close  of  the  Lignitic, 
and  after  the  deposition  of  the  Lower  Mio- 
cene strata.  Dr.  Peale  thinks  that  this  ele- 
vation is  still  going  on.  The  great  elevation 
ascribed  to  the  Colorado  region  in  Palaeozoic 
times  is  considered  by  Dr.  Peale  to  be  con- 
firmatory of  the  generalization  of  Dr.  New- 
berry, to  the  effect  that  the  outlines  of  the 
western  part  of  the  North  American  continent 
were  already  indicated  at  that  early  period  in 
the  history  of  the  earth. 

Singing  Tubes. — M.  A.  G.  Montenot  lately 
exhibited  to  the  French  Society  for  the  En- 
couragement of  Industrial  Arts  some  experi- 
ments on  metallic  tubes  which  produce 
sounds  when  a  source  of  heat  is  placed  with- 
in them  in  a  particular  nodal  position.  A 
copper  tube,  into  which  a  piece  of  metallic 
web,  heated  to  redness,  was  introduced,  pro- 
duced an  intense  sound.  Into  another  tube  a 
little  furnace,  containing  incandescent  char- 
coal, was  put,  and  this  also  produced  a  musi- 
cal sound,  which  was  modified  according  to 
the  position  occupied  in  the  tube  by  the 
source  of  heat,  and  the  length  of  the  tube. 
M.  Montenot  regards  this  experiment  as  par- 
ticularly interesting,  not  only  from  a  theoret- 
ical point  of  view,  as  introducing  a  new  ele- 
ment into  the  investigation  of  the  cause  of  the 
sound  produced  by  singing  flames,  but  also 
because  it  may  admit  of  industrial  applica- 
tion in  the  production  of  sounds  of  sufficient 
intensity  to  be  heard  at  great  distances,  as 
fog-signals  on  dangerous  coasts. 

Antarctic  Cumates. — In  the  Austnau 
Journal  for  March  I5tb,  Dr.  Hann  gives  an 
interesting  paper  on  the  climate  of  the  An- 
tarctic regions,  or  rather  of  the  islands,  etc., 
adjoining  them,  especially  of  Kerguelen 
Island.  The  information  for  that  place  for  the 
Summer  is  derived  from  the  German  observa- 
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tions,  taken  by  the  Transit  of  Venus  expedi- 
tion, and  that  for  the  winter  from  the  logs  of 
Sir  James  Ross's  expedition,  copies  of  which 
had  been  obtained  from  the  Meteorological 
Office  in  London.  The  extraordinary  result 
comes  out  that  the  annual  variation  there  is 
only  4**. 7  F.,  the  least  known  on  the  surface 
of  the  globe.  This  is  especially  interesting, 
as  the  winter  observations  for  Kerguelen  had 
never  been  discussed  before.  The  conditions 
of  temperature,  as  far  as  these  are  known,  for 
other  stations  in  New  Zealand,  South  Amer- 
ica, the  South  Indian  Ocean,  etc.,  are  also 
given.  As  might  be  expected,  St.  Paul  is  the 
nearest  to  Kerguelen  as  regards  equability  of 
climate,  its  range  being  only  7^.0,  but  the  dif- 
ference in  mean  temperature  between  the  two 
islands  is  as  much  as  20**.  The  low  tempera- 
ture of  Kerguelen  is  at  present  inexplicable. 

The  Bulgarians. — According  to  a  report 
in  "  Nature"  Professor  Virchow  lately  com- 
municated to  the  Anthropological  Society  of 
Berlin,  the  results  of  numerous  craniological 
measurements  undertaken  in  Bulgaria.  The 
general  type  is  said  to  be  evidently  not  Scla- 
vonic but  Finnish,  and  to  point  apparently  to 
an  emigration  from  the  Turco-Finnish  tribes 
of  the  Oural,  to  the  region  of  the  Danube. 
Two  distinct  subordinate  types  are  noticed  ; 
one  brachyccphalic.  regarded  as  pure  Fin- 
nish :  the  other  macrocephalic,  with  a  retreat- 
ing forehead,  strikingly  resembling  that  of 
the  Australian  negro.  The  Bulgarians  must 
have  gradually  adopted  the  Sclavonic  lan- 
guage, and  no  trace  remains  of  their  original 
tongue. 

Visible  Speech.— At  a  meeting  held  at 
Salem,  Massachusetts,  a  lecture  on  "Visible 
Speech"  was  delivered  by  Professor  Graham 
Bell,  who,  by  means  of  the  drum  in  a  human 
car  cut  from  a  dead  subject,  has  succeeded  in 
producing  a  phonauiograph.  The  ear  is 
placed  in  the  end  of  an  ordinary  speaking- 
trumpet  ;  on  speaking  into  the  trumpet  the 
drum  is  set  in  motion  :  this  moves  the  style  ; 
the  style  traces  the  cflect  on  a  plate  of 
smoked  glass  :  and  by  means  of  a  camera  the 
curves  and  lines  can  be  exhibited  to  a  large 
number  of  spectators.  The  five  vowels  make 
live  different  cun-es ;  and  according  to  Mr. 
Bell,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  sound  or 
tone  pure  and  simple,  but  each  is  a  com- 
posite cf  a  number  of  tones  :  and  the  wavelets 
by  which  these  are  produced  can  also  be 
shown  on  a  screen.  Tables  of  the  \'arious 
s}-mbo!s  have  been  drawn  up,  and  found  use- 
ful for  educational  purposes,  as  was  demon- 
strated by  a  yoi:ng  deaf  and  dumb  pupil  from 
the  Bostcn  Institution,  who  interpreted  the 
symbols  a:  sight. 


Ozone. — It  had  been  noticed  that  oione 
was  developed  by  the  spray  of  water  when 
under  pressure  ;  Signor  Bellucci  was  therebj 
induced  to  make  observations  at  the  Falls  of 
Terni  "to  ascertain  if  ozone  was  produced 
by  the  natural  pulverisation  of  the  water,  es- 
pecially as  he  had  often  noticed  there  the 
characteristic  odor  of  ozone."  The  tests  em- 
ployed completely  demonstrated  the  presence 
of  ozone,  and  that  the  quantity  varied  with 
the  volume  of  water  rushing  over  the  Falls^ 
From  this  result  Signor  Bellucci  concludes 
that  wherever  water  is  converted  into  powder 
or  spray,  whether  by  a  cascade,  a  torrent,  or 
by  the  rolling  of  waves,  there  ozone  is  pro- 
duced. "  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  air  over 
the  surface  of  the  ocean  is  richer  in  ozone 
than  that  collected  on  land.  Hence  the  pro- 
duction of  ozone  may  be  due  to  the  electrical 
state  induced  by  the  friction  of  the  minute 
drops  of  water  against  one  another,  which  Is 
increased  by  the  mineral  matter  suspended  or 
even  dissolved  in  the  water." 

The  Locust  Plague. — ^The  Natural  History 
Society  of  Montreal  have  published  further 
particulars  of  the  plague  of  locusts  which  in 
1874  afflicted  Manitoba  and  the   North-west 
Territories.     In  that  year  the  hungry  swarms 
destroyed  five  million  bushels  of  grain ;  la 
other  words,  they  devoured  the  green  plants 
that  would  have  produced  that  quantity.  This 
fact  alone  justifies  the  hostility  with  which 
the  creatures  are  treated  wherever  they  alight, 
and  the  endeavors  made  for  their  total  ex- 
tinction.  According  to  Mr.  Dawson,  a  scien- 
tific observer,  they  consist  of  but  a  single 
species,  CahpUnus  spretus^  having  numerous 
parasitic  enemies,  besides  birds,  which  devoar 
them  greedily.     Their  breeding-grounds  nre 
the  vast  unpeopled  tracts  between  the  one 
hundred  and  fourth  and  one  hundred  and 
eleventh    meridians,  and  the    forty-ninth   to 
fifty-third  parallels.     Mr.  Dawson  states  that 
being  on  the  high  plains  near  White  Mad 
River,  he  saw  swarms  of  locusts  on  the  wing 
*'atall   altitudes,   following  no  determinate 
direction,  but  sailing  in  circles,  and  crossing 
each  other  in  flight.     The  greater  number 
were  hovering  over  the  swamps  or  spots  of 
luxuriant  grass,  or  resting  on  the  prairie.     A 
slight  breath  of  wind  would  induce  them  all 
to  take  wing,  causing  a  noise  like  that  of  the 
distant  sound  of   surf,  or  a  gentle 
among  pine-trees.     They  appeared  ill  at 
as  if  anxiously  awaiting  a  fa\-orable  wiad." 
Their  migration  is  not  flight,  for  they  have  no 
intrinsic  power  of  directing  their  coucM,  bat 
like  a  sailing  vessel,  must  depend  on  the 
wind  for  propulsion.     Their  fixed  determina- 
tion to  travel  in  a  certain  direction,  and  An 
wonderful  instinct  which  leads  them  to 
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for  a  favorable  wind,  are  pointed  out  by  Mr. 
Dawson  as  worthy  of  special  remark.  The 
favorable  wind  is  of  course  that  which  blows 
towards  the  settlements  and  lands  under  cul- 
tivation. There  is  evidence  that  the  young 
broods  at  times  migrate  from  the  settlements 
to  the  breeding-grounds  of  their  parents :  on 
which  Mr.  Dawson  says  :  "  It  would  be  a  fact 
surpassing  in  interest  the  journeys  of  birds  of 
passage,  if  it  should  be  found  that  the  locust 
requires  two  generations  to  complete  the  nor- 
mal cycle  of  its  migration."  Evidently  extir- 
pation to  be  effectual  must  be  on  a  great 
scale.  One  of  the  plans  proposed  is  to  pre- 
vent the  burning  of  the  prairies  in  the  autumn, 
and  to  set  them  on  fire  in  the  spring,  when 
the  young  locusts  are  hatched.  Another  plan 
is  to  suddenly  burn  a  broad  belt  of  country 
when  it  is  known  that  swarms  are  approach- 
ing ;  but  this  applies  only  to  the  unsettled 
districts.  Another  is  by  planting  of  trees  to 
create  a  rainfall  and  Infuse  damp  into  the  cli- 
mate :  moisture  being  fatal  to  locust  life. 
Coniferous  trees  especially  appear  to  exert  a 
protective  effect.  One  of  the  districts  of 
Manitoba  has  never  been  ravaged  by  locusts. 
It  is  separated  by  a  belt  of  fir  forest,  which 
they  liave  never  been  known  to  cross. 

A  New  Method  of  Producing  a  Vacuum. 
— With  the  aid  of  the  air-pump  it  is  possible 
to  effect  an  exhaustion  to  about  -ri^j  th  of  the 
ordinary  pressure,  which  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses is  ample.  In  the  solution  of  certain 
scientific  problems,  however,  it  has  been 
found  desirable  to  secure  a  greater  degree  of 
exhaustion  than  this,  and  other  artifices  of  a 
more  refined  character  are  resorted  to.  Of 
these  perhaps  the  most  efficient  that  has  been 
devised  is  the  method  of  Nichol,  whose  me- 
thod is  to  fill  and  exhaust  twice  with  carbonic 
acid  after  the  pump  exhaustion,  and  then  by 
caustic  potash  absorb  the  carbonic  acid  that 
is  left.  The  latest  proposition  for  this  pur- 
pose is  suggested  by  Profs.  Tait  and  Dewar, 
and  is  substantially  as  follows:  A  quantity  of 
charcoal  is  introduced  into  the  vessel  or  re- 
ceiver to  be  exhausted,  and  kept  heated  dur- 
ing the  operation  of  exhaustion,  which  is 
effected  with  the  mercury-pump.  When  the 
exhaustion  has  been  carried  as  far  as  possible, 
the  vessel  is  sealed,  the  heat  is  withdrawn, 
and  the  charcoal  in  cooling  exerts  its  power- 
ful absorbent  properties  upon  the  residue  of 
gas  which  may  remain.  The  perfection  of  the 
vacuum  obtained  with  the  process  here  de- 
scribed was  lately  tested  by  attempting  to 
pass  the  electrical  spark  through  a  vessel  thus 
exhausted.  Two  wiies  placed  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  apart  in  one  of  these  exhausted  tubes 
would  not  allow  the  spark  to  pass,  although 
a  powerful  coil  was  employed.    The  desire 


on  the  part  of  physical  experimenters  to  se- 
cure a  perfect  vacuum  has  of  late  been  in- 
creased by  the  recent  experiments  of  Dr. 
Crookes,  from  which  it  would  appear  that 
light  exerts  positive  repulsive  properties. 
This  inference  Prof.  Dewar  is  disposed  to 
deny,  and  to  attribute  the  movements  of  the 
delicately  suspended  pith  balls  to  the  influ- 
ence of  heat.  In  his  critical  examination  of 
the  experiments  of  Dr.  Crookes,  Prof.  Dewar 
was  led  to  the  invention  of  the  foregoing  and 
apparently  most  efficient  process  for  produc- 
ing a  perfect  vacuum. 

On  the  Ice  Age  in  Great  Britain. — In  a 
paper  published  in  the  '*  Proceedings  of  the 
Edinburgh  Geological  Society,"  Mr.  Ralph 
Richardson  gives  the  facts  with  regard  to  the 
shallow  depths  of  ocean  between  Great  Britain 
and  Iceland  and  Greenland  on  one  side  and 
over  the  German  Ocean  on  the  other,  and 
presents  reasons  for  believing  that  there  was 
dry  land  over  the  region  in  the  glacial  era  ; 
that  the  glaciers  of  Great  Britain  came  over 
this  emerged  land  from  the  north  and  west ; 
and  that  the  cold  of  the  glacial  era  was  due  in 
part  at  least  to  the  closing  thus  of  the  Arctic, 
and  excluding  thereby  the  Gulf  Stream. 
The  facts  appear  to  sustain  the  conclusions. 
The  depth  .  between  Britain  and  Iceland 
mostly  does  not  exceed  100  fathoms,  and  no- 
where exceeds  1000  ;  and  one  tract  of  sea  ex- 
tending in  a  straight  line  from  the  eastern 
coast  of  Greenland  vid  Iceland  and  Faroe  to 
Scotland  does  not  exceed  500  fathoms.  The 
depth  of  the  sea  in  the  English  Channel  is  only 
about  20  fathoms,  and  the  average  depth  of  the 
North  Sea  or  German  Ocean  is  not  over  40 
fathoms,  or  240  feet.  The  depth  between 
Britain  and  Greenland  is  small  compared  with 
the  average  depth  of  the  Atlantic.  The  author 
closes  with  the  conclusion,  that  one  of  the 
oscillations  of  level,  such  as  have  often  occur- 
red over  the  earth's  surface,  had  the  effect  to 
"unite  Britain  and  Northern  Europe  with 
Greenland  and  the  Arctic  regions  ;"  "  to  give 
the  polar  ice-fields  access  to  Europe  ;"  "  to 
divert  the  course  of  the  Gulf  Stream  and  free 
North-western  Europe  from  its  influence ; 
and,  in  conjunction  probably  with  some  dimi- 
nution in  the  influence  of  the  sun,  to  produce 
a  glacial  epoch." 

The  Cat  as  a  Substitute  for  the  Car- 
rier Pigeon. — It  seems  that  the  Belgians  have 
formed  a  society  for  the  mental  and  moral 
improvement  of  cats.  Their  first  effort  has 
been  to  train  the  cat  to  do  the  work  now  done 
by  carrier  pigeons.  The  most  astute  and^ 
accomplished  scientific  person  would  have  his 
ideas  of  locality  totally  confused  by  being  tied 
up  in  a  meal-bag,  carried  twenty  miles  from 
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home,  and  let  out  in  a  strange  neighborhood 
in  the  middle  of  the  night.  This  experiment 
has,  however,  been  repealedly  tried  upon  cais 
of  only  avenge  abilities,  and  the  invariable 
result  has  been  that  the  deported  animal  has 
reappeared  at  his  native  kitchen-door  the  next 
morning,  and  calmly  ignored  the  whole  affair. 
This  wonderful  skill  in  travelling  through  un- 
familiar regions,  without  a  guide-book  or  a 
compass,  has  suggested  the  possibility  of  cats 
being  used  as  special  messengers.  Recently 
thirty-seven  cats  residing  in  the  city  of  Liege 
were  taken  in  bags  a  long  distance  into  the 
country.  The  animals  were  liberated  at  two 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  At  6.48  the  same 
afternoon  one  of  them  reached  his  home.  His 
feline  comp.inions  arrived  at  Liege  somewhat 
later,  but  it  is  understood  that  within  twenty- 
four  hours  every  one  had  reached  his  home. 
It  is  proposed  to  establish,  at  an  early  day,  a 
regular  system  of  cat  communication  between 
Liege  and  the  neighboring  villages. 


VARIETIES. 
An  Epitaph  on  Dr.  Johnson.— The  fol- 
lowing lively  epitaph  on  Dr.  Johnson,  written 
soon  after  his  death  in  December,  1784.  by 
George  Mason,  is  worth  reviving : 


ofDi 


cable  U 


The  Pom,  ' 

The  Crilic, 

The  Peimlical  Ena^, 

The  NcxeUU, 

The  PoUtiift-Polepdc, 

The  Lciiciigraplwr, 


:n  the  matchlc 


;tiaardjiiaT7  Specimem 

A  Insipidity  atSamliH 
lalec 


Hii  political  and  poelicil  Teni 

A  iMgoliM]  Kducalion 
had  Wughl  him  10  nuinuin 
lDng-«pladed  AlMurdiliei 


throughout  the  Region  of  the  Muiet. 


TiEa  June, 

CHtNBSE  Chess.— At  an  early  period  Asi- 
atic chess  was  divided  into  two  branchei, 
known  amongst  players  as  Chinese  and  In- 
dian. They  are  different  games  in  man^  re- 
spects, and  yet  enough  atihe  to  show  thai 
they  were  at  some  period  the  same.  The 
Chinese  game  maintains  its  place  in  Eastern 
Asia,  Japan,  and  in  the  islands  of  the  Archi> 
pelago,  and,  with  very  slight  modifi cations, 
throughout  the  civilized  world,  the  Indian 
game  is  played.  Indeed,  there  is  no  differ- 
ence between  Indian  and  European  chess, ex- 
cept that  in  the  former  the  bishop  is  called 
the  elephant ;  the  rooks,  or  rukhs,  boats ;  tba 
Queen,  minister ;  the  movements  of  thepiecef 
are  the  same.  Of  Chinese  chess  some  de- 
scription will  be  more  novel.  Their  chess- 
board, like  ours,  has  sixty-four  squares,  which 
are  not  distinguished  into  alternate  black  and 
white  squares-  The  pieces  are  not  placed  oB 
the  squares,  but  on  the  corners  of  the  squaiea. 
The  board  is  divided  into  two  equal  parts  bj 
an  unchecquered  space,  which  is  called  the 
tivcr.  There  are  nine  points  on  each  line, 
and  foriy-five  on  each  half  of  the  board.  Tbef 
have  the  same  number  of  pieces  with  onrselTea, 
Each  player  has  a  king,  two  guards,  two  el«- 
plianis,  two  knights,  two  chariots,  two  can- 
nons, and  hvc  pawns.  Each  player  places 
nine  pieces  on  the  first  line  of  the  boatd — the 
king  in  the  centre,  a  guard  on  eacb  aide  of 
him,  two  elephants  next,  two  kaights  nex^ 
and  then  the  two  chariots  upon  the  exIreiBk 
lies  of  the  board  ;  the  two  cannona  go  in  front 
of  the  two  knights,  &nd  ihc  pawns 
fourth  line.  The  king  moves  only  one 
at  a  time,  but  not  diagonally,  and  onjjr  in 
enteiiitt,  or  court,  of  four  squares — to  wit, 
own,  the  queen's,  queen's  pawn's,  antl  kl 
pawn's.  Castling  is  unknown.  The  Iws. 
guards  remain  in  the  same  limiic.  but  can 
move  only  diagonally;  '  iitwv  liate  In  nuc 
king  both  (he  Chines*  ,f,  and 
The  elephants  move  •  -'ly.  i 

knight  moves  like 
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creasing  the  power  of  the  pieces  (as  distinct 
from  pawns)  rather  than  with  theirs  limiting 
their  powers  and  multiplying  their  number. 
However,  it  is  probable,  whatever  may  be  the 
respective  merits  of  the  two  games,  that 
neither  of  them  will  ever  be  altered  ;  the 
Chinese  who  can  roast  his  pig  only  by  burn- 
ing the  sty,  because  the  first  historic  roast-pig 
was  so  roasted,  will  be  likely  to  continue  his 
chess  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  same  form 
as  the  celestial  Tia-hoang  and  the  terrestrial 
Yin-hoang  played  it  a  million  years  ago. — 
Ladies*  Treasury, 

The  British  Museum. — It  owes  its  origin 
to  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  a  man  of  high  scientific 
attainments,  who,  during    a  long   period   of 
practice  as  a  physician,  had  accumulated  at 
his  house  at  Chelsea,  in  addition  to  a  consid- 
erable  library  of  books  and  manuscripts,  a 
vast  collection  of  objects  of  natural  history 
and  works  of  art.  These  treasures  he  directed 
to  be  oflercd  to  the  nation  at  a  certain  price 
after  his  death,  which  took  place  in  the  year 
1753.     The   offer  was  accepted,  and  an  Act 
was  passed  directing  the  purchase,  not  only 
of  Sir  Hans  Sloane's  collection,  but  also  of  the 
Harleian  Library  of  Manuscripts,  and  at  the 
same  time  enacting  that  the  Cottonian  Library, 
which  had  been  presented  to  the  nation  by  Sir 
John  Cotton  during  the  reign  of  William  IIL, 
and  was  deposited  in   Ashburnham    House, 
Dean's    Yard,    Westminster,     should,     with 
those,  form  one  general  collection.     To  these 
George  HL  added  a  large  library,  collected 
by  the  preceding  sovereigns  since  Henry  VH. 
To  accommodate  the  national  property  thus 
accumulated,  the  government  raised,  by  lot- 
tery, the  sum  of  ;f  100,000,  of  which  ;^ 20,000 
was  devoted  to  the  purchase  of  the  above  col- 
lection ;    and    in    1754   Montagu    House,   in 
Great  Russell  street,  was  bought  from  the  two 
heiresses  of  the  Montagu  family.     This  man- 
sion,  however,   was  not  the  first  that  stood 
upon  the  same  site. — CasselVs  *'  Old  and  New 
London  y 

Curious  Customs  of  the  Laplanders. — 
The  Laplanders  are  very  lean  in  flesh,  having 
thick  heads,  prominent  foreheads,  hollow  and 
blear  ej'cs,  short,  flat  noses,  and  wide  mouths. 
They  are  swift  of  foot  and  very  strong,  so  that 
a  bow  which  a  Norwegian  can  scarcely  half 
bend  they  will  draw  to  the  full,  the  arrow 
reaching  to  the  head.  The  usual  exercises  are 
running  races,  and  climbing  inaccessible  rocks 
and  high  trees.  Though  nimble  and  strong, 
they  never  walk  upright,  but  always  stooping, 
a  habit  they  get  by  frequently  sitting  in  their 
cottages  on  the  ground.  Originally  pagans, 
and  most  superstitious,  they  have  for  some 
centuries  been  Christians,  and  have  produced 


many  eminent  and  intelligent  men.  The  man- 
ners and  customs  of  the  Laplanders  in  regard 
to   marriage  are   very  peculiar.      First   they 
seek  for  a  maiden  well  stocked  with  reindeer 
— which,  in  case  of  marriage,  is  secured  to  the 
child  by  her  parents — and  then  comes  the 
ofTer.    Accompanied  by  his  father  and  one 
or  more  friends,  who  are  to  intercede  for  him, 
he  makes  for  the  hut  of  his  intended,  and 
waits  at  the  door  until  he  is  summoned.     His 
best  man  then  addresses  the  father,  discloses 
his  strong  afTection  for  his  daughter,  and  trusts 
he  will  give  her  in  charge  to  him.     He  styles 
him  as  the  high  and  mighty  Father,  the  wor- 
shipful Father  (as  if  he  were  one  of  the  Patri- 
archs), the  best  and  most  illustrious  Father. 
He  gives  his  consent.     The  loving  couple 
then  meet.      Then  come    the    presents,  the 
rarest  delicacies  that  Lapland  affords — rein- 
deer tongue,  beaver  flesh,  and  other  dainties. 
If  she  accepts  the  presents  the  future  marriage 
is  arranged  ;  but  if  she  rejects  his  suit  she 
casts  them  down  at  his  feet.     The  full  appro- 
bation of  the  marriage  and  the  celebration  of 
the  wedding  is  often  deferred  for  a  consider- 
able  time,  which   they  employ  in   courting. 
The  object  of  giving  time  is  to  squeeze  the 
bridegroom  to  the  fullest  extent  (that  is,  for 
presents,  etc.).     The  day  before  marriage  the 
relations  and  friends  of  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom resort  to  the  bride's  hut  to  deliver  their 
presents.    The  bridegroom  is  bound  to  pre- 
sent the  father  and  mother  with  presents — the 
father  with  a  silver  cup,  a  kettle  of  copper  or 
alchymy,  a  bed,  or  at  least  handsome  bedding  - 
the  mother  a  girdle  of  silver,  a  robe  of  honor, 
which  they  call  vospi,   a  whisk  which   they 
wear  about  their  neck,  and  which  hangs  down 
to  their  breast,  interlaced  with  bosses  of  sil- 
ver called  krake.    In  addition,  he  gives  pres- 
ents to  the  brothers,  to  the  brothers*  sisters, 
and  all  the  near  kindred,  in  the  shape  of  siU 
ver  spoons,  silver  bosses,  and   other  orna-     * 
ments  of  silver,  for  each  of  them  must  have  a 
present  if  he  means  to  obtain  his  bride.     All 
things  arranged,  they  proceed  to  church  in  the 
following  order,  and  are  married  according  to 
the  Christian  rite.    The  bride  is  led  by  two 
men,  her  father  and  brother  if  alive,  other- 
wise by  two  of  her  nearest  relations.    She  is 
dragged  to  church  by  them,  showing  sadness 
and  dejection,  and  great  unwillingness  and 
reluctancy  to  her  marriage.    A  wedding  feast 
follows.    Each  person  invited  contributes  his 
share  of  provisions.    At  the  feast  table  no 
person  helps  himself,  but  receives  his  meat 
from  the  hand  of  a  Laplander.     If  the  hut  is 
not  large  enough  for  the  company,  they  climb 
up  to  the  roof  of  the  hut,  mostly  boys  and 
girls,  and  from  thence  let  down  a  fishing-line 
and  hook  up  the  food.    The  married  couple 
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